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invi:sti(;ati()X()f  labok  tim)i;hlhs  in  Pennsylvania. 

[To  a'ToiiipHuy  bill  H.  K.  lvir).'»4.1 


}  I  KKCAKY  *J7.  1*~'.^ — K<*tVrri'«l  to  tli«»  House  CaltMxlar  uihI  onleri'd  to  bo  printed. 


Mi.  Tii.lman,  from  tlio  SeJci't  (\)iiiiiiitt«M*  on  Existin;?  LjiImh* Troubles 
III  IVnMHvlvaiiia,  subinitttMl  the  lblh)\vin|^  report,  with  the  isepurato 
\M-\%>  oi'  tiio  minority: 

Tu(*  K'solutioDs  of  the  Flonse  aiithorizin(X  the  appointment  of  the 
c«»iiiniittee  are  as  follows: 

i  >ii  the  17th  of  January,  1HS8, 

Mr.  Am>kus(>n,  of  Kansas,  oll'ered  tlie  followinji;  resolution;  which 
va<«  read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce: 

f:'»>lrr*f.  That  tlie  (^»lIlIlntt^•e  on  CoiuiiHTre  Im  hereby  rnipoivenMl  and  <1irect<Ml  to 
in%*-<«ii);.«t«*  f'oithwith  th«<»  oxt^Mit.  eanm*M,  nn«l  etVeet  upiin  interMtuti*  (MMiiiiif^rctf  of  the 
CO-  .  iiiif«l  f.»iliin*  by  tht*  |{ea«lin>;  Kailri)a(l  Conipnny  to  transfN)ri  hiieh  trutlir,  and  to 
r«  \"t'.i  to  the  HoiiM'  by  bill  or  ittlierwint*  for  rouNideration at  any  tiint;Hiieh  lei;iNlutioii 
a«  .•  •  IT.  >««..iry  t«i  wrnn*  to  tho  public  the  regular  and  eoinplet**  «'\erntioii  l»y  a  rail- 
r«'»'!  ♦  •  iPT»'»'»^'  ''f  '***  oldij^ations  to  wrve  aM  u  eoninion  carrier  of  interntafw  roniniercft. 

r  1  b  lit  ••  •«ri;;HtiofiN  niuv  !>*•  niadt^  by  a  Kiibroiiiinittet*  at  mh-Ii  plaeeM  aH  it  Hball  dfom 
r-r  •;••  r.  :•!  •!  tbf  "taid  <  nmiiiit  te«',  or  M|binmii:itti'i«,  in  h*  feby  ailtliori/.ed  to  wnd  for 
at.-!  •  \  tn  -t:*'  p*-iM>n««,  biMik<«,  niid  papi'is,  mid  ailiiiiiiiHter  oaths  to  witnenMe**,  and  to 
*"..•'  •>  :i   liki  ^<M'n^<^r  aiiil  strnn^rapher ;  and  the  expeii>4'H  of  naid  invent i;;at ion,  not 

•  ..  .•...,!  V'..iH> »,  are  l)<>reb\  authorized  to  In*  paid  out  of  the  contin^^enl  fund  of  tho 
ir   i"    III  th«'  manner  now  provnled  by  law. 

'liif  c'otiimittee  on  Commereo  kept  the  matter  under  eonsideratiou 
fiT!t:i  Feliruaryli,  l.s,ss,  when  it  reported  the  res(»lution  favorably  to  the 
ll*>ii«**.  but  su«r^este4l  amendments  whi(*li,  aft4*r  discussion  participattnl 
i;t  '  ■\  .M«'SHrs.  Anth*rson  of  Kansas,  (Marily,  nriimm,  Kayner,  KaiHlall, 
uT.ii  •>th4M>.  leHulted  ill  the  passage  of  the  residution  in  the  followiuf^ 
a:ii*'Tid*Ml  furm : 

7  '•  ■'  •  f    ri.it  a  ip.'rial  eotiirnittoi'  of  five  of   the  Ho'i-*e  of  K»'f»reM*ntativeH  b«*  ap- 

;•       •' -1    ;i»    ■■  \  extiijatr    forthwith    th«»   extfiit,    eau-**"*,    :it,d    flfrrt    upon    interHtata 
.    1.  ..ftiii*  enhtiniied  failnn*   bv  the  JCradini;   K:iilr<i:td  r*oiiip:»iiy  to  rraiinpurt 

•  ,  f..:i  ••r«  I',  and  l4»  irpnrt  to  th<*  Hoiim',  by  bill  <u  oiIiitw  isi«,  tor  c«ii|.<«i()craiH>n  at 
*■  •  •,  •M'li  l»'i;i«<l.ition  a**  in  iu-»i-<««»ary  to  M*eiire  t»»  the  publ:<'  thi<  regular  niul 
".  ••  *  x»iu!i'Mi  liy  a  railm.-id  ronipany  of  its  i»Mi;j.i;  it»:iH  to  '^■r\**  a*«  a  «niiiiiina 
'  %"  -r-f.-i'ir-tatf  roiiinieree,  an«l  to  iii\  ••m|  i^;it«'  t  he  dillit  MiJieMi«\iH{  in  ^  iii  t!>«-  S«-hiiyI> 
L  I  1  ].ii!iL;)i  t  o.il  r<-;;ionH  of  pfnii<«\  Ivaiiia  bit\%ei'ii  ih.-  corpora' ions  rniniti^  eoal 
A    :  •  !•  rmr.t  r*.  tond  to  furtlier  in\e'.|i;;ate  all  th"  fiets  in  ndation  to  tlh*  ii.iii.i'»  eor- 

•  .-  .•  ■  ri«  :irtd  ludivjilual  niinernof  aittbr.ieiie  eoal  in  ('oMn«-t!  imi  tli»Ti-\\  ii  h,  a  .1  .».;  the 
f-  :•  :••  ri  LttioTi  to  the  iiiatt.fr.  and  r''p"it  thi'  K.itin*  to  tlh*  II'mi^i-.  uiih  •«•■. 'i  i«rojii. 
^  •-•  •\  ••ji'iin  an  ll:«*  *-onnnUt«'e  niav  a;;rr«'  upon  ;   and  thai  «« »id  «'»iii»iiTt»"«'  !••«  .lulhtif  i/eil 

•  •  •  :  -Irifjii^  th»-  m-H^ion  of  the  lloiMf,  and  at  Min'h  pla<'<-««  .«■«  »t  m  »>  i!:il  ii*    »•-• 'avv  ;  ti» 

•  •;.■■  •'.  a  •t*'not;raf»lii'r.  t«»  adiniiii'«tt  r  oath'<,  exatninc  ^w*  .i".-i'-.  nun-.M-l  ;Iii«  attend- 
fcT  ■•  «>f  p'-rMMi^t,  and  tli«*  pro«luri!o'i  of  books  and  p.i;«»:>»:  a'ld  tlo- i  \p«  n  *!•  "t  ••ueh 
•i«tc*;i^a&iuu  feliall  bv  paid  uut  i>f  tho  i-oniin^t'iit  t'un«t  tii  tin*  n4iii*>f. 
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On  tlie  9th  of  February,  18SS,  the  Speaker  aiinonnced  the  followS 
uariHMl  ineuibei's  as  the  select  eoinniittee  authorized  by  the  forego 
resolution  : 

G.  I).  Tillman,  of  South  Carolina;  W.  J.  Stone,  of  Missouri  5  J. 
Lopm  Chipinan,  of  Michit^an  ;  «[ohu  A.  Anderson,  of  Kansas;  ancl.  A. 
X.  Parker,  of  2s  ew  York. 

On  February  10,  1888,  the  foHowin^  additional  resolutions  wer(3        i^- 
trodueed  by  ^Ir.  Anderson,  of  Kansas,  and  adopted  by  the  House: 

liCsnJvid,  Tliat  a  huiu  in>t  Id  t^xccod  $5,000,  Hiittlciotit  to  pay  the  expeiiReso^      ^"® 
epo(:i:iI  (MHiii!iitrt'»M)f  tlif  Uoiimi*  appointr'd  to  iiivestiicato  tlio  extent,  cansea,  andoflf  ^^^ 
upon  iiiTiTstJito  r.oiiiiin'roi'  ol'tlm  ciHitiiuHMl  t';iiliirc  ofthe  Ri.*ac1iii;;  j^iiiro.id  Coni|>^^"J 
to  tTMiisport  Mich  coiniiM'rcr,  etc.,  bIimII  h«»  iiuiii(Mliat«"ly  available  and  payable  on  "^  9J 
tbo  coniin;;i'iit  t'imd  of  tln^  Ho^*^'  on  tln»  onlei(»r  tho  cliainnan  and  ono  nu'inberof  (^  "*  ^ 
coniniittoc  in  Kiims  not  ♦'xci-iMlin;;  sl.OO;)  at  i>nt'>  time;  and  all  voucbers  for  any  hi  "*  {'^ 
ifXponditnrrti  shall   bo  likfwiso  coitiliod  to  by  tlio  cliairnian  and  one  member  of  '^>^^ 
coinniittrt*. 

liesoh'tdf  Th.it  said  Hpocial  conimittfO  bo  antborizi'd  to  employ  a  clerk. 

The  eoniniitttH^  procieeded  at  onc,e  to  organize  and  (X^t  to  work.     T^  ®' 
timony  was  first  taken  at  Washin^^^ton,  and  then  at  riiiladelphia,  Pot^^®"^ 
ville,  Shenan<h)ah,  and  llazelton,  in  rennsylvania;  and  after  returnir-^^ 
to  Wasliin^tDU,  one  witness — lion.  K(*kh»y  15.  (-oxe,  of  Drifton,  Pa.- 
whose  evidence  was  deemed  very  important,  was  summoned  to 
National  Capital  and  a  whoU^.  day  spent  in  his  examination.     Thr^^"^ 
entire  days  were  eonsumt'il   in  takin^^  testimony  at   \Vashin«jfton  aui- 
ei^ht  whole  days  wen^  occupied  in  examinin^^  witnesses  in  Peunsylvanis- 

Thirty-seven   witnesses  were  carefully   (juestioned  and  eross-quei 
tioned  and  six  of  them  were  recalled  for  further  qiu\stionin^,  besid€^ 
which  a  good  deal  of  germane  documentary  and  statistical  evideucewju 
procured. 

The  provisions  of  the  resolution  creating  the  coinmitteo  are  very  coiib> 
prehensive  and  imposed  three  onerous  duties  upon  it: 

First.— To  invOvStigato  forthwith  the  extent,  canses,  and  effect  npon  interstate  coni^ 
merce  of  the  continued  failure  by  the  Heading  Railroad  Company  to  transport  sucXi 
commerce. 

Second. — To  invcstigfate  the  difliculties  existing:  in  the  Schnylkill  and  Lehigh  an- 
thracite regionH  of  Peuusylvauia  between  the  corporationn  and  individuals  iiiiuiu^T 
coal  and  tb«  miners,  and  to  further  investigate  all  the  facts  in  relation  to  tbo  matter. 

Third. — To  report  the  same  to  the  House  with  such  recommendations  as  the  com- 
mittee may  agree  upon  [and  also]  to  report  to  the  House  b^*  bill  or  otherwise,  for 
consideration  at  any  time  such  legislation  as  is  necessary  to  s(>cure  to  tbe  public  the 
regular  and  complete  execution  by  a  railroad  company  of  its  obligation  to  serve  aa  a 
common  carrier  of  interstate  commerce. 

The  testimony  taken  by  the  conunitteo  is  herewith  submitted  in  full. 
After  careful  iiivestigation  and  reflection  your  committee  is  unani- 
mously of  the  opinion  that  most  of  the  recent  labor  troubles  in  tho 
anthracite  regions  of  Pennsylvania  arise  fr4)m  the  railroads  in  that  sec- 
tion being  pennitfed  to  mine  as  well  as  transport  coal. 

The  evils  which  result  from  such  iuconsistvnt  joint  business  are  many 
and  grievous.     All  classes  of  the  community  are  injinvd  by  it.     A  coal 
operator  disconnected  with  coal  transportation  will  naturally  put  out 
all  the  coal  he  can  at  a  reasonable  ])rotit,  whicii  tends  to  cheapen  the 
article  to  the  imblio.     ^o,  too,  a  coal  carrier  having  no  conmction  with 
mining  will  seek  to  move  all  the  coal  he  can  at  a  fair  profit,  which  oper- 
atej?  to  keep  coal  at  a  just  i)rice  to  the  consumer,  whoso  interi\sts 
should  be  paramount  t*)  all  others.     Hut  the  functions  of  coal  extract- 
ing and  coal  carrying  when  blendeil  in  the  sanu*  i)iMson  or  corporatioi 
are  antagonistic  to  the  interest  of  both  the  coal  consumer  and  tin*  coa 
operator,  where  the  hitter  huA  no  transportation  facilities  umler  liit 
own  control,  because  the  man  who  combines  the  double  business  o 
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carryiii*;  aiitl  mining  Iiii8  a  virtiml  monopoly  of  the  output,  the  trans- 
portation, and  the  price. 

It  was  liy  ;;ettin;j  possession,  almost  without  re;ranl  to  cost,  of  nearly 
all  the  nuites  of  transp4>rtatioii  by  water  or  rail  from  the  mines  to  mar- 
ket an4l  then  freezing  (»nt  thv.  ]>rivate  mine  operators,  thither  by  puttin^^ 
tlowu  the  priee  of  e(»al  at  the  mines  or  by  limiting  xUr  supply  of  ears 
«»r  by  rhar^in;^  hi;:h  frei;;hts,  that  tiie  Phihulelphia  ami  Reading  Kail- 
road  <\)mpany  has  been  enabled  within,  siiy,  the  last  eij^hfeen  years  to 
(ibtain  praeticral  eontrol  of  the  S(*huylkill  Canal  and  Navi>xation  <.-om- 
pjn\,  also  of  the  Sustpu'hanna  Canal  and  of  about  1,7(H)  luilrs  of  rail- 
pud.  us  well  as  of  about  (uu*-third  of  tin'  wh(»le  anthraeite  eoal  tlelds 
i*\  ri'iniNvlviinia,  and  at  tin'  same  tinu'  to  put  up  the  avera;;e  pri(*e  of 
i'*y,i\  iit  least  ,"»«»  per  cent,  io  tin*  eoiisumer.  In  fact,  seven  coal-earryin^j 
lailmads,  wlilcli  are  at  the  same  tinuM-oal  miuiTs,  may  1m*  said  to  own 
or  eontrol  all  the  anthraeite  of  the  I'nited  States. 

It  is  true  a  few  jirivate  eo:il  operators  still  4lo;r«^edly  elin;;  to  their 
l>n>]»erty  and  their  business,  but  the  testimony  t;iken  l»y  your  committee 
aljundanlly  simws  that  thi»  K*e:ulin;;  *' devil-iLlu'*  as  (\)njirea^uiaii 
Kriiiiim  ealls  it.  has  been  steadily  bninehin;;  <uit  tiin>u;;Iiout  the  wliolo 
n*;;:tni,  absorbing  1T61L  lM»aljniiu»s  iiiulJiilliiJiads.  ( )ther  (^arryin^  Com- 
lMiii«*s  in  IN'nnsylvanla  are  TToiu;^  the  same  thin;;,  aiul  ;^our  eommittee 
U-lii'ves  It  has  ;^oi»d  eause  for  sayin;:  that  mt)re  ttian  i)ne,  if  not  all,  of 
lilt*  anthraeite  monopolies  run  several  of  their  mines  in  the  name  of 
Vnvate  op<*rators  to  <piiet  the  u'eiuMal  elanuu*  a;;ainst  <!arryiii;^  eomt)a- 
uii'shavin;;  a  monopoly  of  minin^c  tilso. 

In  order  to  rob  the  public  by  controlling;  the  priee  of  eo:d  through 

^iniitin^  its  output  and  ehar^in;<:  an   exorbitant  frei^^ht  for  its  trans- 

}Miit  ition,  the  Keadin;:  has  both  purch  ised  and  leased  many  of  its  eoal 

mihIh  at  '•speculative''  values  on  eredit,  ^rivin;^  bonds  4)f  the  lailroad 

fnrMMMirity  as  well  as  a  mort^a^^o  on  tin*  eoal  lands,  having  no  HuRi- 

ciciit  amount  of  cash  to  pay  tlown  so  as  to  lt»t  the  eoal  land  be  its  own 

'Hrurity.     In  this  way  the  bonded  debt  of  the  Heading  K.iilroatl  has 

Invu  increased  tooiu*  huiidn*d  ami  sixty  million  dollars,  alth(»u;;h  t  he  cap- 

:i.ii  st«M*k  (»f  the  company  is  only  about  t'orty  millitui.     Tht*  e4>mpany 

Jia«*  iwii*e  Ihm'u  in  the  Inunls  of  r4*e«'iv4»rs,  an<l  after  r4M'entIy  <Mill«>etin|; 

•i!i  assessment  of  about  twelve  millions  ujMm  the  stiiek  it  is  eviMi  now 

liv  consent  of  the  stoekhohlers  in  the  eust4)4ly  of  trustees  for  the  bene- 

fif  *if  its  b(»nd-ho!ders.     It  has  not  paid  any  <livideu4l  tor  twelve  >earH, 

aiiliou^h   its  avera;re  annual  dividend  for  a  hni;;  while  imnuMliately 

firt-i«iliii^  the  time  it  eommeiie4'd  t4)  min4»  4M»al  was  4>ver  W  ]»er  cent., 

Impieiitly  15,  M4Muetim4*s  LM)  per  cent.     .Many  sai^acious  r.iilroa4l  experts 

Uiuik  It  n<*ver  will  pay  anotlier  dividend  to  the  pn'seiit  st(M*kiH»hlers,  ho 

(h.iT  the  railroad  etunpany  its4>lf  has  been  a  ^reat  suflertT  liii.im'ially  as 

«i-il  a^  the  pidilie  by  the  unity  (»f  tin*  two  iiu'onsisttMit  pursuits  of  eoal 

iMrr\in;;  an4l  eoal  minin;:,  whicrli.  whih*  tempting  to  speeulation,  ^t(M'.k 

^.imliiin:;,  and  atlorilin;:  monopoly  an  opportunity  to  advaiie<Mh(*  ]irice 

•  •:'  f-i.il  by  4*liar;;in;;  an  extortionate  ro\:ilty  tor  mtnini;  and  ;iu  unjust 
:\>sjli:  flip  iraii>portatioii,  yet  in  tlir  end  ptinishes  itM*]|'. 

i  III-*  I  \p«rimeiit  hasi'iitiiilnl  upon  thesioeUhoMrrsa  !i»«»m>r.?ti0.oon,iM»0, 
A-  ••:':;!»;:  l«i  out*  i-xperr  witiu-ss,  .lohn  Ntnri^.     ■  rr>tinioii> ,  p.  J'.*  I.) 

1  :>>rii  tli«'  il:iy  th:it  the  Itraijiii;;  K:ii!ro:iil  CoiMpa!iy  liisi  taiily  inttTiMl 
?:;>•:•  *\n-  i«>int  buNiiii'S>  i»t'  miiiiii:^  :ii:d  e.irr\  int;  eii:il  in  ls71  dow  n  t(»  the 
;*:*«fiir  hour,  it  has  bfi>ii  rapidly  MnUin;;  iiiok*  liopi'lfssly  into  bank- 
riij»'*>.  .IikJ^'mi;:  from  tin*  4*vuleiier  tiiUni,  and  rsp*M*i:ill\  troni  tin'  t«T- 
;:.ii-i».i;:iUi*,  i'\  .iH!i»M.s,  and  ;;»•!»«  lal  eondiiet  of  tin*  pn-M-nt   enntiollin^ 

•  tftii-..iN  of  tin*  road   wliih*  ti*>tit\  i:i;^  bct'ttn*  your  ('■innnittrf.  there  is 
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hardly  a  doubt  but  tbat  uiost  of  those  officials  have  lou^  been  much  more 
intent  upon  paying  tliemselves  princely  salaries  and  n)anipulatii»g  the 
stock  of  the  company  than  they  have  been  in  reducing  its  debts  or  real- 
izing dividends  for  its  stockholders. 

In  this  connection  the  following  testimony  from  the  last  president  of 
the  Heading  Railroad  before  it  commenced  mining  (Charles  E.  Smith, 
pages  219,220,  and  221)  sheds  a  flood  of  light  upon  how,  at  least, 
$15,000,000  of  the  8100,000,000  of  the  existing  bond  and  iirst- mortgage 
debt  of  the  company  was  contracted. 

Q.  Were  you  president  of  the  Pliiladelpliia  and  Readiug  Railroad  Company? — A. 
I  V  as. 

Q.  During  what  years? — A.  1)^61  to  1669;  during  the  whole  period. 

Q.  When  did  you  cease  to  be  a  share-holder  of  that  company  .' — A.  About  two 
weeks  ago. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  official  connection  with  that  company  since  your  presidency 
ceased? — A.  I  was  a  director.  I  gave  up  the  presidency  some  time  in  the  summer  of 
1HG9  and  went  to  Europe.  I  was  gone  a  year,  and  when  I  came  back  I  was  elected  a 
director.  1  was  a  director  until  Christmas,  I87(i,  when  I  resigned,  and  I  have  had  no 
connection  with  the  company  since. 

Q.  Why  did  you  cease  to  be  president  of  the  company  ? — A.  My  health  broke  down 
and  the  <loctor  told  me  I  should  either  resign  or  be  in  the  grave  within  six  months. 

Q.  Why  did  you  resign  your  directorship  ? — A.  I  did  not  resign.  Yes,  I  did;  I  re- 
signed. 1  made  an  investigation  as  director  of  tliat  report  which  was  made  to  the 
board  about  the  20th  of  November  or  December,  I  have  forgotten  which — the  20th  of 
December,  I  think  it  was,  and  the  annual  nu'eting  took  place  the  second  Monday  in 
January,  and  I  resigned  between  the  date  of  the  report  and  the  annual  meeting  ;  I 
think  just  about  Christmas,  1870. 

Q.  What  was  it  you  were  investigating? — A.  The  crookedness  of  the  company's 
accounts  in  the.se  reports. 

Q.  Was  your  resignation  the  result  of  that  investigation  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  way  ? — A.  The  amount  of  that  business  was  that  the  reports  which 
were  to  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the  annual  meeting,  which  was  to  take  place  in  a  week 
or  two,  sought  to  suppress  certain  facts,  and  1  thought  it  would  be  dishonest,  and  I 
therefore  resigned. 

Q.  In  what  particular  dishonest  ? — A.  Suppression  of  the  truth.  If  the  report  of 
the  directors  means  anything  it  means  to  teU  the  truth. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  the  disluuiesty  in  the  suppression  of  the  truth,  but  in  what  way 
were  those  accounts  dishonest? — A.  The  value  of  the  debt  had  been  suppressed  and 
a  dividend  had  been  declared  and  the  money  had  not  been  earned  and  was  borrowed 
to  pay  it,  and  the  accounts  were  made  up  so  as  to  represent  the  money  had  boea 
earned*;  that  is,  if  you  did  not  read  between  the  lines. 

Q.  What  was  the  purpose  of  borrowing  money  to  pay  a  false  dividend? — A.  Mr. 
Go  wen's  object  was,  no  doubt,  to  make  a  fine  showing,  and  some  of  the  directors  who 
had  a  hand  in  it  were  gambling  heavily  in  stock,  and  their  object  was  plunder. 

By  Mr.  Chipman  : 

Q.  You  sav  the  money  was  borrowed  to  pay  the  dividends? — A.  I  do;  amounting 
to  about  $15,000,000. 

Q.  How  did  they  secure  these  §15,000,000?-- A.  Borrowed  them. 

Q.  Well,  did  the  company  borrow  the  money  t — A.  Yes. 
•  Q.  How  did  the  company  secure  it? — A.  They  gave  bonds. 

Q.  Mortgage's? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  that  fact  was  suppressed  in  the  report? — A.  If  you  will  give  me  a  re- 
port I  will  show  you  how  it  was  suppressed. 

Q.  For  what  year?— A.  Between  1871  and  1872  and  1876.  The  loans  to  the  coal 
and  iron  comi)any  were  represented  to  be  earnings  of  the  railroa<i  company,  because 
the  railroad  comj)any  has  paid  the  loans  of  the  coal  and  iron  company,  and  this 
money  for  the  payment  of  those  advances  was  represented  as  money  earned  and  re- 
ceived. 

Q.  You  were  a  director  of  the  railroad? — A.  I  was. 

<j.  Could  you  say  of  your  recollection  that  the  loans  of  the  coal  and  iron  company 
were  represented  as  profits  of  the  railroad  company? — A.  I  will  show  you  how  it  was 
worded.  This  is  the  report  for  1874,  dated  January,  1875.  On  page  9,  transportation 
and  income  account.  These  are  the  receipts  of  the  company.  One  large  item  at  the 
bottom  to  make  it  come  out  right  is  §1,280,000.  There  you  have  half  a  dozen  items  to 
be  added  together  or  subtracted  to  make  that  one  item.  This  is  the  amouut  put  in 
the  accounts,  and  that  is  cooked. 
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Il\  Mr.  Mi»NK: 

■ 

<^.  Ill  jHiiiit  of  f;ni,  \v;4N  it  ii;:lit  OF  wnni;;  ?— A.  It  wan  wroii;;.  both  niomlly  ami  oh 
(A  i»i.»tt»i  n|'  lHM>k-k«'»-}>iiii:. 

t  »      \V  111*  iiilitTrtl  I»V  it  ? — A.    Tin*  KtorkllnMiTs. 

**.  N\  li<*  viiiliriMl  liy  it  * — A.  ]  do  not  kimw  anybody  protitiMl  liy  it  ('\i.-«-|it  tliom*  who 
Hi  ri*  ;:.«:. iMiii;;  in  tlo*  •«tork. 

»,'.  l!i  uli.it  \%  ;iy  diil  tiny  i»n>tit  ?— A.  Tln-y  proliti-d  v«ry  nnnli,  l>t'cauM«  thry  conM 
!:•  t  Tl.i-  :i.<>ii«y  In  |inrrh:i*M'  tin*  htork  and  tln*y  i'ould  ^«'t  it  rariird  at  ti  ]i4r4'tMit.  inter' 
«»t.  .i:id  tiny  v:»»t  a  10  per  cent  <lividend,  and  so  tliey  cleaieil  1  per  cent,  by  doin^ 
itoMj  uj:  :itid  uithont  adviineini;  a  dollar. 

**.  1  l:ai  report  it  ealenliitetl  toad\anee  tlit^  niaikef  \alin*of  tin*  H*«>ek  ? — A.  Yes, 
.T!.'i  k« «  p  it  np.     'lliey  Were  jKiyinji;  dividends  ol'  10  percent,  ami  in  n*ality  tInTe  wa» 

!.<•  It  •■!•  \    e.il  ned. 

<^.  \V*ii*  \ttii  iiianai^int;  tin*  coal  and  iron  c<»nipany  at  the  name  time  f— A.  I  hi  you 
»;h  tk  ••!  iiif  pi-rwiiiaiiy  or  the  comp.iny  .* 

</.  1  lie  etmipany  f — A.  The  ennipany  wa**  mana;:inj;  hoth  at  the  siune  tinn*. 

c^  \\  hill  dnl  the  railroad  ctunpany  actpiire  contnil  of  the  .stock  of  the  mining;  com- 
|iii>  '—A.  At  its  ereation. 

i^.  \V:t«  tlif  mining  eiimpany  efafeil  at  the  instam>e,  or  wan  it  the  creation  of  tho 
ra;.r<iad  I  Minpany  f — A.  Yes;  un<ler  Mr.  tiowen'."*  presidency  the  iron  coniiKiny  wuh 
nTart*-*!  iri  Mav,  I"?!. 

Mr.  (  iMi'M  \v.  That  wa**  the  Laurel  Knn  Improv«'ineiit  Company  1 

TIj»*  Wii  \i>-».  Ye**;  the  name  was  chan;:ed.  The  appl  cation  wa**  maih'  nhortlv 
ftfr*  r  iht- 4>ri:ini/.arniii  to  ehan^e  its  nanu'  fn>m  the  Lanrel  Knn  lniprovenni<t  INmi- 
|t.ii.\  ti'  ihf  t*hi!.ple]phiu  and  Heading  Coal  and  Iron  Ctnnpuny.  It  in  in  thut  record 
iL*'r«-. 

Nor  «li>  tin*  evil  ortVrtH  of  hloiKlinj::  tlio  cairvln^  and  niiniii;:  of  antlini- 
ritf  ^t«»p  with  roldtin;;  the  ]>iiblic  and  involvin)?  the*  railroad  company 
itfM'it*  inrxtiicably  in  debt.  The  hiborerrt  in  the  mines  likewi.se  share  in 
ihf  i:<"neral  abnseM  and  iMM'iiniary  hisses  of  tJie  vieifots  system.  _The 
avarirjon*5^i'a>X»ilii:jit  a  nMinopolv  oi  both  earryin;^  and  minint£by  siicIT 
*  p^*"*tjc-  eoiirern  si>*Jht*  !l!^*«J*li'(i  I*aijr<»ad  and  Poal  Mining  rompaifT.r 
rauM'Ji  tt  to  treat  the  mTnersand  itieir  Ijelp  with  {j:ros.s  injiisitice  hi. many 
yKi%\  H.  'fhe  businrss  of  anniyf^fiUy*  mrning  is  oVenlone,  beeaus4*  tlie  fi'W 
TTu;:**  iMrrviiii:  eumpafnes'en':a;/ed  i"  iT  Van  not  tind  a  marki»r  for  their 
outjiat  TTTlTtf  mnnnpniif  ur'ur  ihnj  tcaut/uf  it.  The  <'a]»a('ity  «»f  tin*  Read- 
iUiT  tt»  ♦•Kliaet  double  the  quantity  of  <*oal  it  now  a«*tually  minrs  is  eon- 
ri-«ii*ii  nil  ;ill  sidi's,  aihl  thr  capacity  of  tin*  jmblie  t<»  eoiisnme  lar;iely 
nii'Tt*  than  the  pre.seiit  output  of  anthra(!itt*  if  it  eonhl  br  had  at  a  eom- 
|H't;t!\i'  priec,  as  it  was  formerly,  is  also  eoneeded ;  yi't  thecoiiipany. 
r.it!.«T  iImii  let  the  output,  the  transpurtatiou,  and  the  price  n';;ulate 
th'-n**"!^  •*>  by  lair  e»inipi*tition,  piefei's  to  bay  or  lease  mines  at  labnlons 
ra*«*»  :i!:«I  thru  tijJiersTnit  fhcifi  t!]»  or  work  thiMii  f»ii  >hoiL  lime,  if  ih'ees- 
H.try  .  til  limit  tin*  otitpnt  and  at  the  s:ime  time  to  chai;:i'  both  exorbitant 
r"rn?ry  .tud  frri^dit  t«»  s\v«-ll  tin*  l>rirr. 

Tl:«-ti,  a;;.ijii.  :Ts  Tio  j'oal  nil  lie  ean  be  Mieeessfiilly  worked  exeejit  full- 
i:.iri«:«-«!  — that  i<,  with  a  full  enmplemeiit  <»f  e\t»eits  and  lal»orers — the 
r.iilri'.iiiaA^  hieh  both  earry  and  mine  anthr.ieite  always  rct.iin  an  abim. 
d.iiJ_«*M2iply  of  heli»  on  hand,  wliieh  help  tln^v  ]»nipom«ly  keip  in  ii^no- 
r.iiiri-  .I'*  ti»  when  operations  will  be  suspeiidetl,  and  for  how  Ion;:.  If 
?|j«*  k?io'.iled;:e  ftf  xthOn  they  shall  be  required  to  work  nIioM  timo  or  no 
:.rji«'""w»n.  not  derTTieratelv  w  iihheld  iVoin  the  mim'is  and  laboi«'is  till 
!i  t^  I  I*:  mMiiii'ntTriev  would  *loubtl4»-i-i  seek  rmidovmelit  elsewlu'ie.  but 
■t-*  :t  .'»  tl>«\  led'  oiiTy  lose  wa;:es  f^r  shoii  tiim*  «»r  no  tinn*.  but  tlu^y 
hTTr-  Mip.iV  n'flf  flr?^*,  a»*  iieailv  all  the  Imu'^es  al  iie  iil\  .111  tilt*  min(*s 
t>>  itTTiJfTA  thi^TfltTfr'HjM' rami's  and  in»i  to  the  labnirr>.  \\liieh  latter  art* 
ii.»  ff  reii.mts  at  win,  aiiti  nave  to  m-m  a  w  ritleii  lease  to  thai  ellret  !»rli»re 
T !,•■;,  ai»-  p«*nnitt<*d  t'»  oeeiipy  a  house,  i-.-iiMMiiHy  lu  tin*  I.'-liiLjIi  lei^noii. 
iU'iit  ^«w'*  on  all  the  \\  hib*  aj^ainnt  tiie  eiupT«i\es,  but  ^^  a;:es  are  paiil  i>uly 
Ml  iirolmrtioti  lo  woFK  aetuall^  thuif  iu  sjioit  time,  and  of  e«iiirse  no  w  ai^es 
art*  paid  dtirin;;  aTo<^t»nt  or  stiike,  whih*  rent  of  tin*  niiin'i's' Ihui^i's  iu»\er 
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ceases,  which,  together  with  his  other  charges,  must  be  paid  when  work 
shall  be  resumed  before  he  can  draw  any  wages.  Tifeis^  together  with 
othetexpeaiies  ne^  toJ>s^|iientio£tjt^,geji:¥e  largely  to  keep  the  miners  in 
debt  slavery^  as^so  manj^^^^jcan  pegjis.  T^Ir.  Ario  ¥*araee,-  of  liaze!!!^ 
tdti,  a'priA'ate  opefafiof/  as  well  as  a  reputed  millionaire  and  stockholder 
in  railroads  engaged  in  mining  and  carrying  antliraclte,  with  grim  humor 
admitted  to  your  committee  that  both  the  railroads  and  private  opera- 
tors prefer  to  let  the  miners  occupy  their  h6uses  so  that  rent  can  accumu- 
late against  them  during  a  strike,  lock-out,  or  shutdown.  Said  he 
(testimonj-,  p.  5C9) — 

We  cau  not  undertake  any  general  eviction.  We  expect  a  great  many  to  go  to 
work,  and  we  are  a  good  deal  in  the  x)OBition  of  the  old  Quaker  with  bis  ox  Golden. 
He  got  out  of  patience  and  said,  "  Go  to  hell,  Golden  ; "  but  he  said,  **  Come  hack  again, 
for  we  can  not  do  without  thee.'*  If  we  did  that  we  would  he  in  the  position  of  the 
old  Quaker. 

Besides  this,  at  most  of  the  mines,  especially  in  the  Lehigh  region, 
each  miner  or  mine  laborer  who  has  a  house  for  his  family  is  charged 
au^t^s.ih®  charge  deducted  from  his  wages  for  one  ton  of  coal  per 
month  during  Uie  whole  year,  wlietlier  he  uses  the  coal  or  not,  for  cook- 
ing and  warming.  It  was  proven  that  but  very  few  families  use  that 
much  coal  any  month  in  the  year,  and  never  in  summer. 

Another  abuse  existing  at  most  of  the  mines  is  the  practice  of  com- 
pelling miners  to  fill  undergroi]iidjcarg  with  coal  of  larger  capacity  tU^n 
the  size  agre^^d  upon.  Tlie  excuse  for  this  by  the  mine  operator  is  to 
m&ke  up  for  wastage  at  the  coal  breaker,  as  well  as  for  loss  on  account 
of  slate  rock  which  is  always  more  or  less  mixed  with  the  coal ;  'but  a 
still  more  abominable  practice,  to  make  sure  of  deducting  enough  for 
slate,  dirt,  and  light  loading  is  to  dock  every  car  so  much.  The  man  who 
determines  theamount  of  this  (lockagere])resents  the  coal  operator  alone, 
the  worker  in  the  mine  having  no  voice  in  it.  jQueof  the  bitter^^.^U^m* 
plaiuts.of  the  miners  js  that  thexhjfcivft  no  representative  or  m^njjJ:o 
guard^ajgainst  exces8i\'.(ijlackage,  and-tU^  the  coal  operators  habitu- 
ally airglargefy  dock  toom^ufih.  — — 

The  testimony  likewise  shows  that  the  coal  operator  (proprietor  of 
the  mine)  invariably  compels  his  miners  to  get  their  working  outfit  from 
him  at  an  enormous  profit  to  the  operator,  especially  blasting  [)Owder. 
Wherever  your  committee  went,  in  either  the  Schuykill  or  Lehigh  re- 
gions, the  grumbling  was  both  loud  and  long  against  the  overcharge  for 
powder.  It  was  alleged,  and  believed  J.Q.be  true,  that  the  operators,  who 
"jy  Jtbfiir  powHer  cheaply  at  wB.Qjesale,  asii^^ryile  charge  the  miher  TOO 
per  cent,  or  more  adyaii^.  "^ 

"However,  perEajIsTfie  greatest  outrage  inflicted  upon  the  workmen 
in  and  about  the  mines  is  the  ''  plnck^^ine  storQ."  system  of  paying  wages 
which  is  universal  in  the  Lehigh  region  with  but  one  or  two  honorable 
exceptions  that  came  to  the  notice  of  your  committee.  Usually  every; 
Lehigh  coal^operator  kee])sj3i^XJ^<-*ralassortaiejit  store  of  whatever  ^Opds 
a  lab()rer  or  nnner  wants,  an<l  by  nojt  letting  him  have  any  cash  to  tjrade 
eIS5^'Here,  practicany[^mi)e^    bjin.Jp  buy  at  the  operators'  st 


store  upon 

the  operators'  own  terms.  It  was  likewise  jn-oven  that  at  some  of  the 
Ltftrfgtt  ih^nes  only  particular  peddlers  of  ])oultry  and  the  like  were  al- 
lowed access  to  the  minei\s'  houses  to  trade.  Several  of  the  witnesses 
swore  that  from  these  and  other  causes  when  pay  day  arrives  some  of  the 
men  get  no  money  at  all,  because  in  additlf)?!  to  extortion  for  necesstiries 
tEircredil  system  at  the  store  has  tempted  the  miner  to  extravagance 
and  by  thetime  his  store  account,  his  house  rent,  his  dockage,  his  powder 
bill,  his  fuel  bill,  his  taxes(whicli  must  '       ^^tained  by  the  employer  ac- 
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fi»r  «  "i  ii,;r  to  l:i\v),  his  iloctoi's  hill,  :in<l  other  rharjjcs  have  b04Mi'.l(Hliietecl, 

n«^>x;t'irs  nMiKiiii  <lin*.      Two  rx-ineiiihers  <»t'  the  State  lejjishiture  (Sen- 

iiTT*  IT-  c  u\«*,  irsiiinoiiy,  .V»7,  iiiid  iCepieseiitative  IDvjins,  47t>),  testified  that 

^i^  1  iiii  tlirir  ii(*rs(»ii:il  knowhMl«;e  sevt'ial  hard-workiiijc,  hoIkt  miners 

\ia*^  tnihtl  r«ir  years,  or  even  a  lifetinu*  without  havinjx  been  able  to  draw 

a  **^  i  n;r|(.  tlolhir  or  but  a  tew  dolhirs  in  actual  oanh  ;  a  statement  which 

M'^' tii.s  borne  out  by  a  number  of  ])ay-4lay  bahmce-sheets  in  the  Lehigh 

u'Vrii»Ti  Hubinittetl  to  vour  e4uninittee  and  nublislied  in  the  testimony, 

i  uo  (»ther  eatiscs  a^j^ravate  the  matter;  (Uie  of  which  is  that  as  a 

^\^t•  11(1  miner  knows  wliat  wa;res  lie  is  ^ettin*;  until  ])ay-day  eomes,  as 

^  •t;^«'S  in  the  antiiraeite  regions  are  not  re;;uliited  in  any  certain,  simple, 

bt»iic.st,  *<trai;:l it  forward  manner,  as  elsewhens  but  upon  som»^  hocus- 

\|«viiH  v;ir\in;;  principle  said  to  depend  on  the  price  of  coal  at  the  mines 

**rat  tiile-watcr,  eitiier  of  which  prices  is  made  by  the  railroad  to  suit 

The  othiM*  a^;;ravaiin^  circii instance  is,  that  lUiiuy  Llniusands  of  sur- 
{•flirt  lalM»rrrN  are  always  kept  on  hand  to  underbiii  each  other  f«)r  em- 
;*!r»\nient,  and  thereby  force  the  men  t(»  submit  to  whatever  treatment 
\hf'  comp;iny  may  impose. 

ThfM»  and  other  abuses  d4'tailed  in  tin*  ti'stiiminy  preci]»itateil  thejrreat 
anthracit*' strike  <»flsS7-\SS.  It  be;ran  in  Sept4'inb4'r,  ISsT,  in  tin*  lA'tiiifh 
re;xii»n.  wlH're  the  miners  complaimMl  that  iifi»  was  nnlM:u':J;li'.  !'«»»• 
nioiithN  ]»revious  they  had  Imumi  perfect in;^  tin'ir  lalM)r  organization  f4)r 
rtslri'ss  of  ^ri4*van4*cs,  aihl  after  mature  deliberation  amon^  themselves, 
and  (-<>iisnltati<»n  with  the  nati4>nalor(;anization  of  the  Knights  4>f  Labor, 
liffjinitMl  over  by  Mr.  PowMlerly,  tln^y  reso!v4Ml  lirst  t4>  seek  a  4*orrection 
4>f  cvii^  by  arbitration,  if  possibh*,  with  the  mine  4)perators,  ami  failing 
in  that,  to  strike. 

Tlicopt-rators  of  the  Lelii;;h  Valit^v  scornecl  even  to  nM.»o;^nize  or  coin- 
nji:iii<Mt«'  with  the  dt'le;:at4's  si»nt  by  the  Knights  4»f  Labor  to  iliscuss  a 
o»mpr«»!niM*.  IL-nci^  ih^^sc  4lele;cati»s,  as  tlu*  a4*credited  organ  4»f  th<» 
i:iim-i^.  siibinjtted  an  ultiinatum,  and  as  the  (Operators  couId  not  or 
\i»MiM  iMii  jiecrjit  it,  the  strike  bei;:m  and  cnntimieil  for  seven  or  eight 
t?i<':i;h«».  u  Ui'U  iiioNt  i»t  lh4*  iiM'ii  g'lve  up  the  uiieipial  .<«t  rui^gh'  ami  rein  rued 
t<i  Mi*ik  niMtn  the  nil)  terms.  While  this  Li*iiigii  strike  was  going  on 
aiii'tlo-r  stiilie  i»eeu!  red  in  I  lie  month  4»f  January,  ISSS,  iu  tin*  Srhuyl- 
kili  re;;i«»n.  wht»se  mines  are  owm*4l  or  4't>ntn>lied,  as  before  state«l,  al- 
ni«*«:  e'liiivK  bv  ilie  manHaoth  Keading  l*aih*oad  < 'oaipanv.  The  ininerH 
oi'  t!iat  e4iiiipaii>  >rrue;^  )»eeause  the  authorities  of  t he  i-oinpaiiy  would 
ij'»t  eontiiiiie  (o  pay  thi»  advance  iu  wages  of  S  prr  cent.,  or  about  lU 
r«-riT«r  per  toll,  «liieli  i*  had  been  pa\ing  sinct*  the  pivcediug  S»/pte!iiber, 
an!  flu"  laTTwjy  cfuploy*:^  ^i'  ilie  cariying  depart riient  nf  the  Reading 
jriTTr.».i»l  aN'i  NtineU  in  I^MTiuber.  IS^^T,  either  from  sjuii»alhy  with  tho 
^tfiixTn^  mfnei-*  Ml'  iiii»babl\  lneause  the  <»lViciaN  of  t h(»  Keadiiiij  r-Kul 
I».irTio'^«i\  prov'iikeil  ihi»  i^trlfce,  jurily  Jo  have  an  exi'i:-;'  to  put  up  tin* 
pr.T  r.f  ro.n  ..Till  latly,  ;.i:  1  p.iiiieulai  l\  in  IMiihhii-lpliia,  partis  t'»  ;:i't 
!:•!  of  *  iipptiriiiig  .'^uipIiiN  iaboiei>  tor  a  time  liotli  in  the  i:ii:ieN  ami  nii 
i1h»  mt!ir:ty.  .lij.l   jiartly  to  eru'ih   I.ibor  or^aiii/.  il  ioii-^  aaiou^^  lln-ireni- 


]•    4I\» 


A-  .i.p-adx  iiiI.e.iTe.l.  iheij-  air  inauv  suspiei»»!is  fa*'ts,  iti  triil'i  alantst 
»  i'  •  «  -;<i:  \  iMt«t  :iai  e\  jdeiier.  thai  Iim*  ait!  homier  i)t  the  Kea<liiig  inad 
d"..  M  !.i'i-l\  lir«iui;lii  ahoiii  the  striurs  lioth  .tiii'in^  its  itiiiiers  and 
.!::]••;:.'  :'^  rad'A.tv  eiiipl«)\<>  tia!\  ti'.'ir  t!ie  l«>'a  In;  '  had  miaeil  all  ami 
lr;r.'-p  -ri*  »l  m»»•^I  «»r  iis  lull  m  mi  i  m"  r»Ml  as  a.;ieiMi  upnu  by  thi*  ant  lira- 
«*i!e  piMi!  tir  :M>ai<l  of  trad<>.  liiar  ^'!e!t  an  a^ieiMinMt  or  aHotiMent  4>f 
Itni-iiicriou  of  4*«»al  lAi^l^d  iu  IS-^T  and   1*^"^'^,  and  exist-*  to  ilay.  no  one 
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can  doubt  who  has  heard  tho  evidence  or  carefully  examined  the  sub- 
ject. 

But  the  mining  and  carrying  of  anthracite  by  the  same  gigantic  cor- 
porations not  only  wrongs  the  consumers  everywhere  by  exacting  a  mo- 
nopoly price;  not  onlj^  wrongs  the  miner  by  depriving  him  of  good 
treatment  and  steady  employment  at  fair  wages ;  not  only  wrongs  the 
stock-holders  of  the  mining  and  carrying  company  itself,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  the  Reading  Company,  by  preventing  dividends  on  stock, 
as  well  as  by  involving  the  company  in  reckless  speculation  and  bank- 
ruptcy, but  also  i)roduces  gross  political  abuses.  While  the  economic 
abuses  herein  recited  do  not  apply  with  equal  force  to  some  of  the  com- 
bined mining  and  carrying  companies  as  they  do  to  the  Reading,  inas- 
much as  they  pay  dividends  to  their  stock-holders,  while  the  leading 
has  not  paid  a  dividend  for  twelve  years,  yet  the  political  abuses  apply 
equally  to  all ;  for  they  all  plunder  the  public,  they  all  stint  and  oppress 
the  miner,  and  they  all  combine  to  dominate  the  State  government  in 
every  department  in  the  interest  of  corporations  against  the  people. 

There  is,  as  before  mentioned,  a  superabundance  of  labor  throughout 
the  anthracil  e  regions.  Tram])8  are  to  be  seen  on  every  hand ;  vagabond 
squads  of  Italiiins,  Poles,  and  Huns,  many  of  whom  can  not  speak  En- 
glish, throng  the  mines  to  compete  with  Americans  for  work;  hence  the 
wages  of  miners  tend  downward  all  the  time,  while  the  price  of  anthra- 
cite moves  upward,  or  at  least  remains  at  the  monopoly  figure  whicb' 
the  seven  joint  carrying  and  mining  companies  have  been  exacting  for 
it.  of  late  years.  The  question  will  force  itself,  Why  arc  the  minea 
overrun  by  these  ignorant  pauper  foreigners!  How  do  they  get  there 
and  by  whose  agency?  Competition  for  employment  is  so  fierce  that 
wages  in  many  occu])ation8  are  but  little  above  the  starvation  pointy, 
and  when  the  supi  rintendent  of  the  Reading  mines  was  asked  by  your 
committee  upon  what  iufiuence  he  relied  to  fetch  the  men  back  to  work 
he  replied,  *' Their  niH'ossities." 

Kearly  all  this  multitude  of  unemployed  or  poorly  paid  laborers  are 
voters,  and  vast  numbers  of  them  must  be  cheaply  purchasable  or  easily 
intimidated.  The  Reading  Company  alone  has  over  20,000' miners  and 
about  15,000  railway  employes  in  its  service.  Will  these  employes  dare 
defy  its  behests  at  the  ballot-box?  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and 
other  carrying  aii<l  mining  companies  have  their  swarms  of  employes 
also,  too  many  of  whom  are  but  little  better  than  polrtical  as  well  as  in- 
dustrial slaves. 

Jn  proof  of  this  the  railroad  corporations  by  their  irresistible  infitU- 
ence  first  induced  the  State  legislature  to  authorize  common  carriers  to 
become  miners  also.  In  entering  ui)on  such  a  i)olicy  the  corporations 
had  to  employ  tens  of  thousands  of  laborers,  most  of  whom  live  in  the 
lowest  scale  of  existence.  It  was  the  rule  with  these  corporation g  Ta 
hire  laborers  fromtfic "poorest  classes  at  scant  wages;  and  it  is  readily 
seen  that  brute  force  must  have  been  required  to  terrify  them  into  sub* 
jection  whenever  they  should  be  nu)ve<l  to  strike  or  refuse  to  submit 
like  angels  to  lockouts,  which  they  sometimes  did  in  the  effort  to  obtain 
something  above  *'  starvation  wages."' 

It  naturally  followed  that  these  corporations  again  went  to  the  legis- 
lature to  obtain  a  police  power,  which  they  and  not  the  State  should 
control,  to  be  able  to  hold  the  miners  and  laborers  in  subjection.  Ac- 
cordingly every  railroad  in  1805,  and  every  colliery,  iron  furnace,  or  roll- 
ing-mill in  180G,  was  granted  by  statute  liberty  to  employ  as  many 
policemen  as  it  saw  fit,  from  among  such  persons  as  would  obey  its  be- 
hests, and  they  were  clothed  with  "all  the  authority  of  policemen  in 
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!l.«'ii:y  of  IMiiliiilrljiliia'' — wtMc  y\\u\  sin'li  w:i;;i's  mikI  ;ii'nh'<l  uitii  sii<*h 
"»Mj"'iis  ;!•<  iIm*  r(ir|iorutioiis  (h'tcriniiM'il — u^naily  iiijiiy  icvulviTs.  somh'- 
?i:in-.  ^^  iiio!if>lfr  lilli's.  or  both — ami  tlu*v  Wfic  t'ornuiissioiuMl  l»\  tlio 
L'"\i-MiM|-.  Hi*;  iIiM:ivtinii  was  ainl  is  now  tli*^  (»iil^\  limit  upon  th<*  iimii- 
''i*r  I'lMii'li  |ni!irrnn'n  to  lu*  ai»]M)inti*tl ;  ami  it  is  hflirvrd  tliat  tlu*  ;ruv- 
i-ni"-:  l.;ts  stl^Iom  if  i-viT  rcru^si'd  l^  cimm  mission  tlit*  niimlKTanil  panic. 
uLir  iMiMins  asked  for.  Tbrv  r«»X">'*t  to  nohoily  l»ut  tii**  IkmiIs  ol*  tin; 
o'ri'Hi;i;iuns  i'nipi»i\in;r  thrni,  froni..\\l>*>m  tlirv  "I't  thrir  onlrrs,  and 
^lv\\  tlu'V  fxiTuti*  gfuerally  willi  a  mailed  liaiiu.  Ti^inn'U  som«*  of 
yi><ir  ciimmittt*!'  as  a  I'lirioiis  oomiilioii  of  atVairs,  wiiili'  \valkin<;  tlio 
-truiN  of  Ma/fltcii  and  Slu'iiandoali,  two  ndnhi;;  towns  of  srv(»ral 
tlj"ns;in.l  iiiliaMtants,  tliat  t)ii*n»  wrru  to  lu*  seen  tliivi*  ilillrrrnt  si'ts  of 
IKtliirrniMi — ont*  xwann^  a  nirlallu*  slii«*ld  i.'n;;ravL*tl. '*  r.oii»u;:li  l*olii*i»," 
ii  strnnd  "Kailway  INilirc*,*^  aiid  a  third  **('oal  and  In»n  lN;lii:i';''Jhe 
twoKittri*  nianv^tiino.s  uiuie  iiuuit'iuus  than  tho  foiuicr. 

Till*  anlhont y  oTflo*  railway  poliriMiicn  rxiends  ov4*r  all  rhr  j^nMiiiscH 
''flhf  i.iilroail  throu>;hoiit  ov<*rv  i*ountv  wiirrc  tlit*  road  inns  and  in  tliu 
wk's  otVMM»  of  wliirh  his  rommission  ha.s  Iummi  n'rordi'*!.  S«i,  too,  tho 
duthuritv  of  the  coal  and  iron  p<iiiiv  iseouallv  oxttMisivt*  but  with  thin 
•iiD»-rfiiri' — that  thr  railway'  jK>!irrnK*n  an-  indupeudcnt  of  any  <irdfrM 
»v»«  ThoM*  of  thi*  raifi'oad  company  ;  and  it  is  doubtful  cvi-n  if  t*io  p)v- 
«?niiir.  who  mav  commission  or  refuse  to  nunmission  a  railway  police- 
nia:i,  may  afterwards  ^ive  him  an  order  or  cancel  his  commission,  al- 
^f>\\'^\\  under  the  statute  <»f  lS«i<»  he  can  rev<ike  the  comtnis-Nion  of  a 
f"^l  anil  iion  ]>nli«'4'maii. 

Mr.  AunIiii  <'orbin,  president  of  the  Keadin;^  IJailroad  Company,  while 

''•I'l^-r  fxamination  ln'ioni  vour  <'ommiltee  in   February.  ISSS,  admitt(*d 

^^•i»*  i:'s  i.il!iiia<l  had  iImmi  in  emph»y  *'|>roba!»^Ij;.*itKr'orihesefloiniiM»i*rin^ 

h'!:<'i';i:i.|i,  ami  tii>ni  reliabli'  information  the  number  ot'  coal  and  iron 

I" 'I'l  •!iin  ah'ne  in  «*nnimis.sion  last  Oi'toluT  was  llJ.     The^e  a;;;;ri*ssiy«^ 

ll*' '••Mii-Ti  t»ijd  til  <t\i:iawf  not  only  tlo'hical  cfyil  polh'i*,  but  the  peojilo 

•!■•  i.-i  !■,  r-.     All  tlir.-**  pt'lii'c  are  liUeuiNe  m.idc  ilrti-ctives  by  :<it.itule, 

•»'''l  'A;s!!f  ••MMrisiii;;  tin*  latter  oflic**  tln'y  aif  not  HM[nireil  tn  wear  their 

••!p*»«T  Mi»-r.illir  shii'ld,  which  scryi's  :ii«i|»'  «ir  b-.^s  t«»  d«*-;lr'»/  all  **oati- 

•:•:.■  •■  '.]\  ^Mii.i!  i!iteicoiii>i'  amoa;;  ijif  pupiiialion  of  J  h«'  miniu;;  n'i^ions, 

'■*■'•  art-  ;.iiii»-c|  im  e\»'iy  sith*  li\  spi^s  iin«l  intoi  iimt^,  wliieii  latli-r  in- 

"'^  .t  j,  n..i^   b«'i'nnn' fbibblri;;  pujici  men.      llfr  «i!il;.   iii»!    il-;!!   nceurriMl 

'■ .!  ■  „'    tljf    ;:ri'at    :ind    |Uii|«i|i;:im1   stiiK«'<   \\iin*h   ><»in    rmiiinit  iri*   wa*» 

•'■:  ■    .:•••!    fn  iri\  i-^r  i_:.itr   w,!*^   n<M'd!rNNl\    ii:«»yoki'd  at    SImh  rndfah,  as 

'    't  -.•   [i.i.!i\    riiMil\    h|jii\*>.  It',    tin*    r;il|n».nl    ;ind    enjl    ami    !t"»!i  imljcc. 

■\' '•.  •■'n-  «ii:<-l"  lit   tiMf    piijir*'  «!mm;^'  tiii^*   ii-it   audril   a-^  ni.fiN   rnllians 

•   .'■  ;•  «  .«-i«l  tn  i-'iiii   thf   pi-iipir  at   ^\!  a  il.ix,  and   liii«'<i  tin  "i  iiinix'lf 

•    '■    '    ..;•,•';.  ii:  J    'n    :Ih*    ;:ii\  f  nm-   t"«ii    (Im;    puipti^t-.      hi     »    Imm^h'im 

r    i  I-  .i*!;. ;.:•«••!  Ji.'>   i  ••   \ «  jm*  «'«»;iiniit  h n  t  In*  w  i!  i  ts^  -.:  .iiid,  ;iii«l 

>■•:••  I   •    !    :ii   ti'«-!    iliai    ii<-    h.iil    moit-  auThoiitN    tliin   i!ii<  i'\i("i*i\  r   ai 
11.::   ^       —. 
V\  '    ••  ••  i:j!  i.iii -»   atnl    a'i\i»iii>i   lii.iJiiMT  in  wlri'Ii   ^"int'  «•!    !!i.'  wit 

-' ;:ii-ii.  .i:iil  I'miim  !  In:  b.iT«-'!  iisr.iTli  mi  w  li:«'li  I  in-;.  pi:\;i;r:.  ij.s- 
■  ■'.  I  i».r  j^,  ai;d  ti  Miii  I  Iff  ^a'libi*  il  ;ipp«Mr.i  :?«■•■  "I  t  iif  p"p;i!.'.  ■  '■  Hi 
.•■••:»"  J  ,  "l.ij  •■  "A ;!»  a  I'i'HiMc  I  I'liiiii'i^-r  in  .in  ir-irl'  -i-n!  •  i  m  «-i  i  In- 
•'.••■]'  ••:  .:  :  rs-  I'Ti  ira^Ni.i  nr  Mi'nilM-r  •!•■-!  'i!;^:!!-*. 

IT'  ■  J  ■.''■'•  I'.    I _■  II  i/f*  t  li.it   ihr;  f  i'i'>f   bi»  .m  ;»'••  :  n!.i  ii.-i'  «•:     •'■    ■■i-'m  ti 

.  I    .'  -t  .1  "»'i\  I  Iji-  iiii  .1-.  I  111  ;i.i""i"S.  .1  pi  1  «»!Iiii  J  Nil!'*  \\  in:  !■    t  !>■  m-  .i*  i-  i/- 

■  ;   i- .' .    '.  :•  li-:!'..  ,Mii|    •  .:i  '»ilN-h!    i  It:«;i-|'*  -^  !•»   ".  i.     I  •■!«1    l  n  im:,'  i  ■ .;  ;     ii:, '    \  •.:;! 

■  ,1.:..  '.  I- y  i-.'-n-J. 'n::^  t  :n-  pi  ifi'ip-i-  .i:i"!  p'i!:i-\  «■!   .i    ji-l:!'-     i--- •  i-:    lii.ilt-r 
■i^^    •  •  ■••■!    lii.i:^  r'.\  •!  ailf  le»!  .".  .        I  i  •'!•■  i'lu'i'    J"    b.-    ;i    rii;i.  .•:  '  i   i"  |.«:i    I't 
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civil  power;  for  as  it  is  now  there  is  a  want  of  responsibility.  There  is 
a  jealousy  among  these  socalied  keepers  of  the  peace;  crimes  are  fre- 
quent and  go  unimnished;  as  evidence  of  its  inefficiency  notwithstand- 
ing tiio  great  number,  and  different  kinds  of  policemen,  perhaps  more 
crimes  go  un])unished  in  the  mining  localities  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  State.  What  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's,  and  a  division  of 
authority  sometimes  leads  to  a  conflict  of  authority  as  well  as  to  a  neg- 
lect of  its  exercise  or  to  an  improper  exercise. 

In^itead  of  three  heads  oCaujtkority»  there  should  bo  but  one — the 
local  civil  authority.  ]S^othing  makes  power  so  honest  and  efficient  as 
sole  responsibility,. aud^I  civil  police  should  be  responsible  directly  to 
the  mayor  of  the  town  or  the  sheriff  of  the  county  or  his  dei)ut3\  The 
eiTtffe  mining  country  is  interlaced  by  railroads  and  telegraphs,  and  the 
whole  police  in  every  town  and  county  could  readily  be  concentrated 
wherever  needed  upon  short  notice,  as  the  different  detachments  of 
police  in  a  large  city  can  speedily  be  rallied  at  any  point  by  a  chief  of 
police,  and  this  could  be  done  in  the  mining  regions  by  the  sheriff'  or  bia 
deputy  just  as  effectually  as  bj  the  heads  of  the  corporations  themselves. 
Again,  if  the  civil  authorities  controlled  the  appointment  and  handling 
of  the  police,  proper  persons,  and  not  bullies,  would  be  selected,  who 
would  conscientiously  enforce  peace  in  the  community  far  more  than  will 
the  irresponsible  policemen  who  best  fultill  the  wishes  of  their  maciters 
when  executing  the  oppressions  of.  pecuniarily  iiiteresteil  corporations. 

In  leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
^'railway''  and  *'coal  and  iron"  policemen  of  Pennsylvania  are  as  odious 
to  the  better  class  of  citizens  in  the  mining  regions  as  if  they  were 
known  as  Pinkerton  detectives. 

So  much  extortion  was  practiced  upon  the  public  by  the  unholy  alli- 
ance among  the  joint  carrying,  mining  and  manufacturing  industries, 
and  so  many  wrongs  were  inflicted  on  the  miners  and  upou  employes 
by  the  corporaticms  through  the  railway  and  coal  and  iron  police,  who 
habitually  usurj)ed  in  many  cases  the  functions  of  the  regular  local 
civil  police,  that  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  arose  in  their  might,  called 
a  convention,  and  framed  a  new  constitution  in  1873,  in  order,  mostly: 
(1)  To  curb  the  unbridled  i)0wer  of  corporations ;  (2)  to  prevent  corrup- 
tion at  elections;  and  (3)  to  prohibit  special  legislation,  the  two  former 
abuses  having  been  produced,  possibly,  mainly  by  the  extortions,  op- 
pressions, and  corruption  of  the  joint  business  of  carrying,  mining,  and 
manufacturing.  Its  most  important  new  provisions,  compared  with 
the  preceding  constitution,  were  articles  IG  and  17,  which  declared 
railroads  and  canals  to  be  public  highways,  and  required  railroad  and 
caiial  companies  to  transport  without  delay  or  discrimination  of  any 
kind.  The  consolidation  of  competing  lines  was  forbidden.  Gommou 
carriers  were  prohibited  from  engaging  directly  or  indirectly  in  the 
mining  or  manufacturing  of  articles  for  transportation  over  their  works, 
or  from  acrquiriiig  ownership  in  land,  except  for  carrying  purposes. 
The  }K)Nver  of  the  legislatme  to  alter,  revoke,  or  annul  charters  of 
railway  companies  was  also  provided  for,  and  that  no  corporation 
should  have  granted  to  it  hereafter  any  further  privileges  except  on 
condition  that  it  accepted  all  the  provisions  of  the  new  constitution. 
The  general  assembly  of  the  State  was  required  to  enforce  these  pro- 
visions by  ni)pr()priate  legislation,  which  '*  aj)propriate  legislation" 
has  unhappily  never  been  hail,  although  it  has  been  vigorously  at- 
temj)ted  by  a  few  members  at  nearly  every  session  of  the  legislature. 

Jt  is  true  that  the  State  act  of  15th  May,  1874,  was  passed  professedly 
to  make  j)rovision  for  the  enforcement  of  these  articles;  but  on  this 
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|K>int  tbe  Hon.  Charles  H.  Buckalew,  now  a  distingui«lioil  ineinluT  of 
thin  Ilousisand  formerly  ITiiited  States  Senator,  in  his  a<lmiral)le  com- 
uieutary  on  the  new  constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  pajje  270,  says: 

Thi*  ol»jf»».t  it  <lm»«  not  acroiiiplihli.  Tho  pronuHt^  of  itn  titlo  in  fulHititMl  hy  the 
l»<Ni>  of  the*  art.  Ill  fact,  upon  an  exaiiiitiatioii  of  that  act  in  all  itH  proviHionn  and 
of  tbr  history  of  itH  enartiiK'Ht  hy  the  li*i^iMlatun»,  the  concliit»Uni  imist  h««  that  it  wa« 
iiMt  fr.im»Ml  m  giMwl  faith  to  thocouHtitiitioii  or  iuton<led  to  ow  force  any  suhsiantia 
r«-funu  ill  c«>rporattf  iiiaiiaifeiiieiit. 

Beciiuse,  as  he  says  on  page  2G7 — 

Th*»  act  in  i  III  perfect,  for  it  proviih*.'!  no  penalty  for  ils  violation,  nor  oth»*r  nic'anji 
f«*r  itN  fuforrriucnt. 

A  more  pretentious  act  providin^j  penalties  was  passed  by  the  legisla- 
lurv  June  4, 1S83,  but  those  *' penalties"  were  to  be  inliicted  for  olfensen 
<lefln«*<l  in  the  act  and  not  for  offenses  described  in  the  seventeenth  article 
of  the  constitution.  And  so  many  conditions,  qualifications,  and  limita- 
tiouH  were  added  to  the  crimes  deftne<l  by  the  act  that  nobody  evor  has 
l»een  convicted  under  it,  or  ever  can  be,  or  ever  was  intende<l  to  Ik?  cou- 
virtitl. 

The  fHilitical  parties  in  the  State,  at  times,  have  vied  with  each  other 
in  convention  platform  promises  to  enact  this  "  appropriate  legislation," 
hot  the  friends  of  the  constitution  have  never  been  able  to  command  a 
iiiRJority  in  the  legislature  against  the  friends  of  the  corporatinns.  An<l 
ilif  nmst  that  ever  has  Ix^en  accom))lished  in  that  dire^rtion  was  the 
imAKige  of  a  shirking  joint  resolution  at  the  session  of  1878  to  encourage 
hoch  legislation  by  Congress,  in  the  following  \\ords: 

• 

iUaatrtyil,  That  our  Son  a  torn  in  C'on^^n'M*  ho  inntrnrted  nnil  onr  H»»pn*H«*!ita(ivcM  I*© 
ff**10r%tr<l  to  v«ito  for  the  paH^n^t*  of  an  act  t.«»  provjiU*  for  equity  in  the  rates  of  fri'i;;ht 
afM»ii  errtjiin  property  earrieil  totally  or  partially  hy  railroad  ni  ooniiiieree  with  for- 
riiju  iiattont  or  atiion^  the  rM»veral  States  and  Terriri»ri««s,  and  tt»  presfiit  vii»!i'nt  and 
itt)uT^**'\>*  t1*i<'tiiAtion  and  nnjust  diMTiniiTiution  in  mik  h  fonii.uTi'e,  ant  I'or  uiIut  pnr- 
|MM«-^.     Appr«iv«*d  March  .'»,  1^7r<. — J.  l\  Hartrantt. 

lUit  wln!«»  the  h'gislature  of  IVnnsylvania  will  enact  no  statnle  to  dis- 
ciplnn*  eoi|H»rations,  it  simmiis  too  rciuly  to  pass  laws  for  llu'iii. 

On  tin*  lid  and  tilli  <»f  .lunr,  n^spoctivt'ly,  in  I^ST,  tw<»  s(»|»ara»<'  stat- 
tilts  wrn'  pasM'<l  as  follows: 

AN  A<*  r  t«»  iirul^-it  th««  xitflit*  of  uli  ir»'  Ii"1!«M'«  iu  ]>r«»jMM  tv  an«i  Mtm  \4  .i  i  .ti]»<iiiittoii4. 


ft  J   IT  t  *»l  t  ii«'  (  .«]  :f  ;il  jHliii'lk  It  '*\\r\i  rorpoi.il  ji>n.  ln»l    Iht.hi"*'  t  l:f  Immh    .«  i  iI  •»  \  m  r«»liip 

«  f  •j!»,  pr«»j*«  rt ;. ,  in  uholi-or  :n   puil,  i»<.  or  h:i'»  h»  «!i.  in  ;ii»\   p«  r-.«»ti    *>i    ].ri<.'.i-.  mi- 

l-'t^'t  »!*  *-T  ('••! p«MarhMi«.  ]>t«iliiliited  t'nun  hoiditi;^  ili«-  -.-ir-M'. 

>»  •      'J.    I  h  »t  •i.iid   landt  an  I   piojii>rf>  sli.i!!  .'lii.ini  Im-i  <iiii«*   ].:»l»lc   l.»  i -i  I:    ;it    !«•  th:-* 

<'"-ti.iii«tri'v*  aitli.  a^  a!i<*adv  i-r  "NithMlhN  Ia\N .  il  •'.I'd  ««ii  |i.n  it  i.i?i  HJia'l  «  out  ;riii.    t  ti  )ndd 

•  »!•»  i.*»t  U  .Hid  }»r«»prrtv  •  \<  •'  ••lii';j  li\i*  y«".n>.  -it!**!   I  hi*  |>;''.-.:iL:f  «'f  thin  ;n'.  ;n  ••  :iii  in- 

f  f!  •:i»'i».    ♦!  I  ff  ti.it  nr-' i»r  a  •ni'i  Nv.irr.iMii*  or  o!  !m'i  pi.»:i.T  |M -M-.M"!!!!-.  sij.;!'  '.•<   nl«'«l 

*-r     ■*•  u^'M    !••.   I  i.. «  Co'nmon'A  tMJt  Ii  to  r«».|iiMt    !  Iif  -  imi- :    J'lin'udi,    ili.it   io>  t  .i.Ii«».ni, 

*.r»«i    ••.o'l'tr  tr.iu«[Mirt.i(  oil  f>m|»in_\  ••!'  lIi:-»  >t.it«,  ti-.r  mmv  i-mi  jmrat  i'»!i   vi  w  Iiohi» 

:  If...-    t  ':»*   f  ifi«"   f  •»  o|  Iji'i   I.i'p'  -  or   |»toi»»M  t  \    i  -.   In  l«i.  sIuH    ;il»-  ».t  m-  l:.i\  .*  t  If  l.-'j»  I  '  «»f 

t  ..•  .     *    i.'jh'-'.'*  :r  o'ti  ili  li.i  V «    ;n  •%:.»;  1^*1  v  |jl«*il  \\  i;  !j  I  !i"  'ii'.iiM .»:  \  •»!  t  In-  ( '•»iiiiii'«'  •*  «  .ilth 

st'«r::i    it--,  im  ^^  i   t  m^.  -!l  i»'-l    !•>   flo*   pr»"»nl«':it    .iiid   •»i''r»J  ir\    im-I   ;ttt«"»i«'l    'x   tli«* 
_^.  ...»     ...i     t<i. .I.....    ^•.t...^ti..t    .t    ......... 1..   ...t....  ..r^.. I   I i..f* 
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holders  of  the  corporation  at  a  general  or  special  meeting  first  had  and  obtained  r 
Provided  further  f  That  no  railroad^  canal,  or  other  transportation  company  shall  plead 
or  have  tbe  benefit  of  this  act  unless  it  shall  have  previously  filed  with  the  secretary 
of  state  its  acceptance  of  all  the  provisions  of  article  17  of  the  constitution  of  this 
State,  in  manner  and  form  as  provided  by  law.  (Approved,  June  2,  1887. — James 
A.  Beaver.) 

AX  ACT  to  enable  the  citizons  of  the  TTnit4»d  States  and  corporationa  chartered  nnder  the  laws  of 
this  Commonwealth  and  authorized  to  hold  real  estato,  to  hold  and  convey  title  which  had  heen  held 
b^'  alit^us  and  corporations  not  authorized  by  law  to  hold  the  same. 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted^  etc.j  That  where  any  conveyances  of  real  estate  in  this  Com 
monwealth  have  been  made  by  any  alien,  or  any  foreijjju  corporation,  or  corporation** 
of  another  State,  or  of  this  Stat^,  to  any  citizen  of  tbe  United  States,  or  to  any  cor- 
poration chartered  under  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth  and  authorized  to  hold  real 
estate,  before  any  inqnisition  shall  have  been  taken  aijainst  the  real  estate  so  held  to 
escheat  tbe  same,  such  citizens  or  coqioratious,  grantee  as  aforesaid,  shall  hold  and 
may  convey  such  title  and  estate  indefeasibly  as  to  any  right  of  escheat  in  this  Com- 
monwealth by  reason  of  such  real  estate  having  been  held  by  an  alien  or  corporation 
not  authorized  to  hold  the  same. by  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth.  (Ai)proved,  the 
6th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1887. — James  A.  Beaver.) 

Both  these  acts  are  worthy  of  the  proverbial  astuteuess  of  the  Phila- 
delphia lawyer. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  act  of  June  2  does  two  things:  (I)  That  the 
immense  area  of  lands  unlawfully  held  by  tbe  railroads  engaged  in 
carrying  and  mining  coal  shall  never  be  escheated  to  the  State,  provided 
that  the  benefit  of  the  act  shall  not  apply  to  a  corporation  until  it  shall 
have  filed  with  the  secretary  of  the  commonwealth  a  very  ceremonious 
resolution,  stating  that  the  stockholders  accept  all  the  provisions  of  Ar- 
ticle XVll  of  the  constitution ;  (2)  that  said  lands  shall  not  be  escheated^ 
but  shall  only  become  *' liable"  to  escheat  if  held  longer  than  five  year* 
from  the  passage  of  the  act,  when  proceedings  shall  be  brought  by  the 
State  to  escheat  the  land,  but  such  proceedings  may  be  defeated  by  the 
corporation  simply  pleading  that  it  has  accepted  by  formal  resolution  all 
the  provisions  of  the  seventeenth  article  of  the  constitution. 

If  tho  analysis  given  is  not  the  correct  one,  what  13  the  correct  onef 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  above  act,  which  seems  to  have  been  framed 
more  to  conceal  than  to  express  its  real  meaning,  what  consideration 
does  the  State  get  for  waiving  perpetually  her  right  to  escheat  these 
lands?  It  is  true  the  act  purports  to  make  them  liable  to  escheat  after 
five  years  if  the  corporations  shall  longer  continue  to  hold  them,  but 
anj' judicial  i)roceedings  brought  to  escheat  them  can  be  instantly -de- 
feated by  the  corporation  pleading  that  it  has  accepted  all  the  provis- 
ions of  zVrticle  XVII  of  the  constitution  ;  a  gratuitous  condition,  inas- 
much as  tlie  court  of  last  resort  in  the  State  has  repeatedly  decided 
that  the  off'ending  railways  now  illegally  holding  baronies  of  land,  and 
engaged  in  the  joint  business  of  mining  and  carrying  coal,  and  other- 
wise  violating  the  new  constitution,  are  geuerall^^  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  that  instrument. 

Another  covert  provision  which  seems  to  lurk  in  the  above  act  is  to 
enable  foreign  stockholders  or  purchasers  of  said  lands  now  illegally"  in 
the  po.SvSession  of  the  offending  railroads  to  acquire  a  valid  title  either 
for  their  own  benefit  or  in  trust  for  the  railroads. 

That  the  above  interpretation  is  the  correct  one,  and  that  the  general 
assembly  so  understood  it  is  obvious,  from  the  fact  that  four  days  after- 
ward it  passed  the  second  act  quoted,  which,  both  in  the  preamble  and 
the  body  of  the  act,  unequivocally  and  boldly  j^ermits  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  or  alien  to  purchase,  hold,  or  convey  title  to  these  escheat- 
able  lands  without  any  limitation  as  to  time,  and  that  such  title  shall  be 
superior  over  any  right  of  the  State  to  escheat  them. 

What  an  outcome  of  the  strong  party  pledges  to  execute  the  cousti- 
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tiitioii  a;;;tiiist  llie  niilroads  made  by  those  ]4»;:islat<)rs  wlienscekin;:  the 
IH*o|»h''s  votfsl  Aiiil  what  a  coininent.iry  upon  the  ohservaiire  of  tlfi*ir 
o.ith  of  otlice  to  en forr.e  the  constitution  a;>:ainst  the  corporations  by 
••  appiopriate  legislation  I'' 

A>  these  rrniarkable  acts  were  iiassed  at  the  very  \\v\t  session  of  the 
)f;:iHhiture  after  it  had  bt»en  tinally  determined  in  the  liij^hest  court  of 
Tbi*  State  that  the  Kcadin^  Kaiboail  was  and  is  subject  to  all  the  pro- 
\  i*«i«»ns  of  the  new  constitution,  the  mind  can  not  help  luit  sus)>ect  that 
tbiH  larjjest  holder  of  anthracite  lands  as  well  as  the  lar;;est  carrier  of 
bard  coal  in  tlie  State  had  much  to  do  with  their  enactment.  A  cir- 
cumstance which  pves color  to  this  suspicion  is  the  fact  that  an  appeal 
i»as  taken  in  the  case  of  the  Keadin<;  Kailroad  rn.  Patent,  explaine<l 
more  fully  hereafter,  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Tnited  States,  which 
was  probably  ilone  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  iustitutiou  of  any  pn)- 
cet'din^s  for  escheat,  injunction,  or  other  process  until  the  passage  of 
tbeM*  acts  was  secured.  That  object  accomplished,  the  l^eadinj^'s  coun- 
f*«l,  of  his  own  accord,  moved  to  dismiss  the  appeal,  \yhich  was  done, 
li^ith  costs,  7th  January,  ISSiK  Although  it  is  not  apparent  that  these 
two  arts  go  very  far  toward  enforcing  the  new  constitution  l)y'*ap- 
pnipriate  legislati<ui,''  they  have  ])robably  laid  the  ground  work  for 
tn-uiendous  litigation  and  delay  in  executing  the  new  constitution. 
Since  the  passage  of  these  two  acts  in  June,  18S7,  some  of  the  rail- 
r«ia«lHhave  Ikm'U  buying  wide  areas  of  other  coal  lands,  and  instead  of 
4|uitting  the  joint  business  of  mining  and  carrying  antliracite  have  in- 
t-reaseti  their  mining  operations  by  extracting  bituminous  coal  as  well  as 
anthraeite.  This  is  notably  true  of  the  Ixdiigh  Valley  Kailroad  which 
#4^fnsanibitious  to  outstrip  the  heading  as  an  offender  against  the  State 
O*ntitntion. 

CJovcriior  Beaver,  the  present  executive  of  Pennsylvania,  approved 
the.«e  acts,  and  yet  in  his  last  annual  message,  date<l  tJanuary  1,  18h9, 
hv  «!ev*»tes  a  long  exhortation  to  the  legislature  to  curb  the  railroails, 
vhich  bi'^iiis  with  the  following  el<Hiuent  language: 

Y»»-ir  uttr'iiiion  i<4  rrHi»rrtfiillv  an«l  «*;iriH"«11v  call»'«|,  jis  tli:it  of  forrtnT  It'i'lnlaturoH 
l,»*  li^«-.»  Ifv  |iri'VioiiH  f x»'tMitiv««.H,  to  tin*  n«MM*K8il y  for  %vt»lI-i'on"«iilrnMl  lfv;i>«I:iiioii  lo 
n  »rr-,  i:j|.»  tl!»M"i  tin*  h«'\  tMit«-4'nt)i  :irtii'l»'  of  tin*  fount  it  ut  ion.  No  urj^uiiitMit  in  iiriMlt'd 
ii*  •  iir.r*^**  thf  iniij«'<itii:  roiiiiuutnl  of  our  fiitHlaiii4*nt:il  law  in  tliit  rr;;ard.  whioli  1m 
"t'.^t  til"  ^rioTiil  a<tiM*iiiMy  hIiuU  enforce  hy  np|>ro|»riat«>  )«';;i.<«liitioii  tli«*  proviMoiin 
*'f  ?ri.»  wTiilf."  <*otiHtitiitioriaI  rri|iiirfint>nt,  pli^^litfil  political  faitli,  ami  the  lii^lieht 
Mr.i  ir.   i.f  ill  roiH'i'rnt'il  fliMiian<l  tin*  <li>*cli:n;;i«  of  this  ilnty  by  the  leui'^lalure. 

I*  :•  .»  Mit«t.ik<*  to  oiippoM*  that  proper  l«*;{i^latioii  upon  this  Mil>jert  is,  or  tui^ht  to 
i-  .  .:j  a'.\  \Mi\  tiiitnieal  to  the  UvM  intorest'^  of  our  <-2iir)  in^  i.-oiii|Mnie^. 

Ir  !«•  dilVicidr  to  reeoncjh*  these  .««talesmanlikt»  words  with  his  otlieial 
:i<*'»  i!i  ?*i;:ning  >latutesto  thwart  the  provisions  of  tin*  (M)nstitution  in- 
r»N-.id  I'f  enf«»r«'ing  them  against  corporations. 

In  tJo*  meantime,  until  vi»iy  re<*eiitl\,  the  railroad  ^corporations,  iu 
f.ii  ••  «if  till*  plain  inhibiti(»ns  of  the  new  constitution,  have  defiantly 
;:«tio*  on  .iffiniiing  tith*  to  hnndn*ds  t^i'  lli«nisands  of  a<*res  of  eoal,  as 
u.;;  .I'*  nf  tici:;hbonng  agrienltnral  hnnU,  and  lia\i'  nt>t  only  bren  ag- 
irri^-^ni'ly  ptir>ning  tin*  joint  inisiness  of  eariying  and  ininitjg  <*oal,  but 
:|ji\  \\.\M'  Ufi'U  disrriniin:»tini:  heavily  in  «Mial  freights  r.Npecially 
.•.'.iin*>t  thf  eity  of  IMiiladelphia,  ntlibini;  that  eily  <»f  abont  thrt*e 
r.'iiliii»n«i  of  <Ioilars  or  nnue  annnall>,  wiiieh  il  \\onld  not  have  had 
T.f  pa>  i!  th«*  tuo  monster  cnrpoiations,  •  •  •  t|,|i  l'«>nns>l\ania 
l:.ii  fiiail  and  the  Krading  Ivailroad,  that  control  all  ilireet  transp<»rta- 
i.<»n  lri>m  the  mines  to  tin*  <'ity,  had  not  plnn<ii'i«-d  tin*  indivnlual  nhip- 
|«-r  at  one  end  of  their  road,  and  the  <'on>nin«*r  at   the  other. 

Plitloilelphia,  instead  of  pacing  mote  tor  hrr  anihnu'ite  than  any  other 
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seaboard  city,  should  get  it  for  less,  because  it  is  down  grade  from  the^ 
mines  to  tide-water,  and  a  locomotive  can  pull  about  as  many  loaded 
cars  to  market  as  it  can  haul  back  empty  ones. 

But  this  unjust  discrimination  is  likewise  practiced  against  Baltimore 
and  other  southern  sea-board  cities — Wilmington,  Savannah,  Charles- 
ton— as  com[)ared  with  the  price  charged  to  the  northern  seaboard 
cities  shipped  from  Philadelphia  by  the  Pennsylvania  and  Eeading 
-Companies. 

The  anthracite  of  Pennsylvania  is  the  best  coal  in  the  world,  being 
over  90  j)er  cent,  pure  carbon.  It  burns  without  smoke,  burns  contin- 
ually if  fed  like  the  sacred  fire  of  Vesta;  it  is  the  cleanest  coal,  and 
is  the  most  desirable  of  all  coals  for  domestic  and  many  other  uses. 

Elsewhere  in  the  United  States  it  is  found  in  but  little  patches,  and 
mined  to  but  small  extent  in  Khod^  Island,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  and 
New  iMexico ;  but  its  quality  in  those  localities  is  far  inferior  to  that  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  its  quantity  is  as  a  mole-hill  to  a  mountain,  and  it 
remains  to  be  determined  whether  anthracite  of  sufticient  quality  and 
quantity  exists  jn  the  United  States  ever  to  come  into  serious  competi- 
tion with  that  in  Pennsylvania. 

While  many  hundred  thousands  of  square  miles  of  territory  in  the 
United  States  are  underlaid  with  good  bituminous  coal,  enough  to  sup- 
ply the  world  bountifully  to  the  end  of  time,  the  known  area  of  Penn- 
sylvania anthracite  is  but  472  square  miles,  yet  its  quantity,  too,  ia 
practically  inexhaustible  ;  many  of  its  beds  (or  veins)  cover  large  areas 
exceeding  80  feet  in  depth  of  mineable  coal  lying  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground ;  and  it  is  estimated  by  practical  and  scientific  experts  that  it 
could  supply  for  consumption  even  double  its  present  annual  outpat 
for  hundreds  of  years. 

Considering  the  vast  improvements  made  in  the  art  of  mining  coal 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  by  drilling  machines,  powerful  ex- 
plosives, and  the  like,  as  well  as  in  its  transportation  by  reason  of  Bes« 
semer  steel  rails,  large  locomotives,  and  otherwise,  your  committee^ 
after  laborious  inquiry,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  allowing  a  fair 
royalty  to  the  mine  owner,  good  wages  to  the  miner,  reasonable  freights 
to  the  carrier,  and  a  handsome  profit  upon  the  capital  actually  invested 
in  the  enterprise  of  famishing  coal,  the  whole  output  of  anthracite  can 
be  sold  on  an  average  for  at  least  $1  less — your  committee  believes  con- 
siderably more  than  $1  a  ton  less — than  the  consumer  has  had  to  pay  for 
many  years  at  tide-water,  if  there  had  only  been  free  competition  in 
mining  and  free  competition  in  transportation,  instead  of  a  monopoly  of 
both,  confined  practically  to  seven  joint  mining  and  transportation 
companies. 

The  process  by  which  this  result  is  reached  is  as  follows:  Many 
witnesses  examined,  some  of  them  coal  operators,  admitted  that  the 
cost  of  mining  did  not  exceed  on  the  average  $1.50  a  ton  throughout 
the  anthracite  region,  even  when  good  wages  were  paid  to  all  con- 
cerned. A  number  of  witnesses  testified  that  the  cost  was  considera- 
bly below  that.  But  assuming  the  cost  of  mining  to  be  $1.50  a  ton, 
then  allow  25  cents  a  ton  royalty  to  the  mine  owner  and  $1.25  a  ton  for 
freight  from  the  mines  to  Philadelphia,  which  likewise  ought  to  be  a 
reasonable  rate  for  carrying  it  down  grade  to  the  city,  90  miles,  it  would 
seem  that  $3  should  be  the  wholesale  price  in  IMiiladclphia  (and  that 
was  about  the  price  the  city  paid  before  the  Reading  went  into  the 
business  of  mining  coal  in  1870),  and  the  city  ought  not  to  have  to  pay 
more  than  that  until  ages  hence,  when  deep  mining  shall  become  neces- 
sary.    Too  much  royalty  for  mining  and  too  much  freight  for  transpor- 
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T.i:iii[i  In  !>;:>  iiitfTfst  on  Kt»juliii^'s  $h;().<M)Oj;o()  hondiMl  dcltt  for  coal 
.ri«i  :i;;iirii1tiirii1  himls,  in(»st  of  wliicli  lit*  i<lh>,  explain  why  iMiila<li*lphia 
.irtil  til*'  ;:ciM*iiil  liulilif  arc  rohhcd  toilay. 

rnxitiusly  ti>  ISTo  the*  Srliiiylkill  ri*<rion,  incliiflin^  the  Iti'a<lif);r  Hail- 
:i».i«l  iiM-!t'.  liail  riijoyiMl  for  a  Ion;:  jHTioil  j^ivat  jnosprrity  ;  «*s|MTially  | 
:i.iil  Till*  niin«*is  nM'i'ivi-il  ^mmI  wa^rivs  and  fair  trisirrntMit  :  Inir  .sini't>  that 
.;!:ii<i:un:iu*  yi-ar  a  witlicrin;:  lili;:!it  lias  Nprcad  ov(*r  tin*  S(*linylkill  uh 
^v<  ;;  .intIh*  L('lii;:h  i-i';;i(»ns  from  tlu*  joint  monopoly  of  minin;:  and  rar- 
r.  .'i;:  «oil  hy  till*  li'radin^  ami  <»tlHM*  nnnpanii's  ;  and  tin*  Krailin;; 
i:.i  :iiMd  tt^flf  l:a>  Immmi  tlir  ;ritMtcst  victim  in  tlit>  ruin  it  has  wroujL^ht. 

I  :if  M'nT  inii^prpnis  manuf.K'turini;  city  t»f  T.imaipm,  of  m-nc  than 

IJ.'Ni  I  i:i!ia!»!t  lafs,  and  it>itln*n  lloiir:.shinirnri«^!il)orinf;  Viil.i  u'<,  r!n'  for- 

ii- r  >i.i'^oi  >n.'i'*'Ssral  iron  furna^'cs  and  liic  w.irkini;;  o!"  thr  tinrst  ro.il 

..  ::n?*  Ml  r'lf  W'Mild  l»y  private  i>pcraJors,  \vhi»  had  n»»  fari'.ilics  fortians- 

;•••!  *.ii!>»n  •»!  th<*u  own.  aic  ti>  day.  with  lhcir('h»<4-d  mines  ;nitl  rottinirnn- 

•  *--  'ipii'd  iitiiiM'.N.  cxrcpi  li\  ;;oats  and  other  iloiiii'.Ntic  anim:ils,  moninfnl 

.•>;.:i;iii'iii^  iif  the  desolation  wliii'h  ean  lie  \\toni:ht  hy  tin*  ho^rde  Joint 
:;...r,«.jMi'\  ornM!iin;^'and  earryin;^  eoal.  lly  nnjn^l  diseriniinath>n  in  ear- 
? -.  ;  ,:  rii.il  a;:aiMst  thf>e  anil  other  ]n'ivatr  mine  operators  the  Ki'adin;j 
1.  t    i->.iil  w.iNi-iialih'd  to  drive  th4*m  out  of  i»iisinrss.  hy  wliieh  Mifans.  as 

•  .!  .IN  !>\  i<><Mi!ii;  i!N  iwinds  at  ihll.ilcd  priee>  tor  (»lht'r  eoal  lands,  it 
I  t^  ii.  i-!i  ;t:ih*  to  pnreli.i^e.  aeeordia.;  tt»  the  testimony  of  Anstin  Oorhin, 
;.r.--::i-fir  •►I'tln'  Ke.idin;^  Systi'tn,  *.M,.'iIK;  ai-res  ol'  eoal  land  anil  7<»,7IM» 
.!•  ii-N  lit  .i::i  ienllnial  laml.  The  .surplus  eoal  lands,  of  course,  were 
■•• 'jj  ■:  ;•!  ]«T  tmisf  of  them  lie  idle,  so  as  t<i  eontml  lh«»  «»ntput  ol"  eoal. 
'^\  tj  i:  .i:**  e.dh'd  the  a;cri(*ultnral  lamis  were  puichasfd  all  aiound  tin* 

•  >  i'  iiiliii'^  and  at  tlo*  moxt  eli;;iide  pt»ints  alon;;  the  liin*  of  the  railr(»ad, 
}-  :.i.i]i<»  t<i  seenri*  a  mom»poly  of  undiscovered  eoal  and  partly  to  pre- 
'.  t:iT  .UT\  niim*r.  laborer,  store-Ue<*]ier.  or  oth<*r  person  from  building  a 
:.'■  i«i'  o:-  havinj^a  home*  exei*pt  npiui  Keadin|;*s  own  terms.  Ajul  it  is 
ii>  :  !Hii.\iMl  that  atiy  man  can  buy  a  foot  of  these  coal  or  a;;ricultura' 

As  :'..-  ;i»r.il  output  of  atithracite  is  abmit  .Iti.lHM^iMMl  short  tons  per 
iMoiiii.  <it  winch  the  pefiple  of  i'enusylvania  Consume  about  oih*  toiirth 
.!:!•!  till-  "ther  States  ot  the  rnion  consuno'  the  remainder,  since  less 
*.i  in  l.iMMi.iHNi  tons  are  shipped  abroad  to  Canada  and  elsewhere,  lln* 
A'mr.-  Ill  pfoplf  nil*  virtually  pay  in;;  a  tribute  of  at  least  .'^.'i'J.nno.tinn 
i.it:  *•>  tiie  anthtaeite  pool  as  etfeclually  as  if  seven  ndiber  bands 

•  \i«:«<t  :'  at  the  puini  ot' a  pistol,  the  only  restraint  upon  their  rajiacify 
• .  ._:  :  i«'  «-<»:iipe;it]on  ol'  interior  bituminous  coal. 

i  .•  «••  ,  i.iit  iiiiniii::  lUel  carryiii:^^  companies  elaiin  immunity  for  this 

•"  X  .••  :->  w  iii.i;^'  iipfiii  the  ::rountl  that  the  charters,  which  they  oiu.iined 

■'.J    I-"  l:'»!i  a  Nh'MiM^  h';:iNlature,  have  conterred   np«in  them  vcsIimI 

:  .  .'  »  ■  '..I',  iimler  tin*  M.irt  mouth  i  't»ll«*v:e  ileeisjiui  tU"   1  s!!l  (  1   \Vheatt»n, 

•  is  .  ,  .I',  iiii;  1m'  Taken  aua\  tnun  th»'m  either  bv  the  Slati*  or  b\   the 

.  ■.  .1    >•  I'l'^.      i;  tr   i-\<'!i    \\   it    wi-re  a^  ciiiitenibd,  tha!  the  iaiii'i».ids 

I  fi-ii-i.--  I  -« 


I  •  •    •• 


■.   '.  i-^i  I  i|  11^  ■;  ^  >.  ill  I'M  I'll  b\   till!  tamoiiN  d'M-i»«i«ifi,  tin-  m«\\  run- 

I     •      l'i:iriH\  i\  an.  I  i>I    js,  t  |Mii»;-l>.  lailioaiU  tinra  acipiiiiM^'  cual 

I'. 'I   iTMii  I  ir^.ijiaj  ill  till*  join;    biiNi:ii'>-;  n\   a  carini    and  iMiiier; 

•i  •   I  •-■■«i'>  .  I  \  aii.i   1 .11  111  I  ill  e.ili  claiM  :i'A\  niji-'u   \  i-^','d  I  :i:ii: »»  iii 

■:     ,  i"*'  d  'H    I'lNi-.j  "^.iii'i*  .l.i:i!i  n".    I,  ls7t,  ih'*   miii-  -"»  .i>  \'   .••  a!i 

I  •      In-'    ;  I.!?    I  III'  K'M-i'  II.:    it  I.! i  •Mil   ill  ;•  i: ;  ii-ii..i:  i.  1  ^  a  -<i  I.I  I  d 

■    T;|..-«"     N.lIaaOJi*    IMIM-'*    -HiJMl-    til.ti     il    III'. 

.     -    ■  n  ri-    IM    leaieil".  *      ^oar   e  iai?ii::t  - iiph  it 'i- ili\   .iU'-.wt*, 

S-    ■  I  -,   r  in-  S:a 1 1-  !i«»i   l  u"  I-  ••d**;  ai  <  ii»\  i-s  M!ii    :.'   Ii  i'*    I  •■  u'iii-d    i  ,iai 
■  '•.•-  i  • ''I'll -lull  I  iiat   1  ij'-  iii«ii'»j»  'iii*^  aiid  t  Mi>;  -.  iii''A  -11  I'll  iijal  il>;i*  can 
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forever  defy  either  with  impunity.  A  number  of  effective  remedies  maj 
l)e  succesafully  a])plied  either  l)y  the  State  or  National  Government 
As  tl'e  committee  is  required  to  make  "  recommendations,"  and  as  th« 
State  has  exclusive  control  of  its  local  affairs,  and  because  the  co 
operation  of  both  will  be  necessary  to  afford  complete  relief,  it  wil 
proceed  now  to  indicate  what  can  be  done  by  the  State  and  what  it  be 
lieves  ought  to  be  done  by  Conj;;ress.  And  to  prevent  «iny  charge  o 
impertinence  in  suggesting  State  remedies  it  onl^'  does  so  in  obedieno 
to  the  resolution  creating  it. 

The  first  thing  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to  do  is  to  enforce  thi 
provisions  of  her  new  constitution  as  regards  corporations  engaged  ii 
carrying  and  mining  coal  by  divorcing  those  interests  and  preventlDj 
discriminations  in  rates  and  the  like.  That  alone,  your  committe 
believes,  would  soon  right  most  of  the  wrongs  complained  of  by  th 
miners  and  consumers  of  coal  in  Pennsylvania.  But  no  such  80-calle( 
acts  as  those  passed  on  the  2d  and  6th  of  June,  1887,  will  ever  accon: 
plish  it.  There  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  if  a  stringent  act  for  this  pai 
pose  were  passed  by  her  legislature,  its  constitutionality  would  be  scu 
tiiined  throughout  both  by  tlie  State  and  Federal  supreme  courts.  Man 
recent  decisions  of  both  courts  warrant  this  assertion. 

To  say  nothing  of  other  decisions  by  the  State  courts  holding  th 
charters  of  all  her  railroads  subject  to  control  of  the  legislature  in  a< 
cordance  with  the  new  constitution,  there  was  a  decision,  before  allude( 
to,  as  recently  as  February,  1886,  in  the  case  of  the  Philadelphia  am 
Reading  Railroad  Company  vs.  Patent  (2d  Central  Reporter,  554) 
Gordon,  J.,  which  held  that  even  the  herculean  Reading  Road,  one  c 
the  most  defiant  offenders  of  Pennsylvania's  roads,  by  accepting  th 
additional  privileges  and  powers  conferred  upon  it  since  its  origina 
charter,  has  surrendered  the  inviolability  of  that  charter  to  the  discn 
tion  of  the  legislature,  so  that  this  giant  transgressor  against  man; 
prohibitions  of  the  new  constitution,  and  especially  against  the  one  foi 
bidding  the  joint  business  of  mining  and  carrying  coal,  has  finally  beei 
brought  into  subjection  by  the  courts  of  last  resort. 

Pennsylvania,  beyond  question,  can  curb  her  mining  and  carryini 
companies  by  an  exercise  either  of  the  taxing  power,  the  power  of  emi 
nent  domain,  or  the  police  power,  which  are  inherent  in  every  sovei 
eign. 

STATE  REMEDIES. 

Fivat^'  Exercise  of  the  taxing  power. 

By  taxing  labor  less  and  land  more,  especially  by  taxing  idle  ai 
thracite  lands  on  the  basis  of  their  full  market  value,  the  Commonwealtl 
could  force  the  holders  of  those  lands  to  work,  sell,  or  lease  them,  whicl 
would  tend  toward  free  mining  in  coal  at  a  competing  royalty  and  mor 
abundant  output.  This  could  be  effected  by  specifying  mineral  land 
{IS  a  distinct  class  from  agricultural  lands,  in  which  case  the  curren 
rate  of  taxation  upon  the  latter  would  be  unchanged.  The  constitutioi 
of  Pennsylvania  requires  that — 

All  taxes  shall  be  uniform  upon  tlio  samo  class  of  snbjoctfl  within  the  territoria 
limits  of  thti  authority  levying  the  tax,  and  shall  bo  levied  and  collected  under  genern 
laws. 

It  seems  that  if  there  is  any  land  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  oagh 
to  be  taxed  at  its  full  market  value,  if  necessary  to  secure  free  competJ 
tion  in  developing  its  capability  to  add  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  o 
the  human  family,  that  land  is  the  472  square  miles  of  anthracite  in  th 
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Stair  of  IVnnsylvania.    Certainly  no  sevpii  corporations  hIjouIiI  ever 
lH»i)eniiiiteiLto  stand  ^uard  over  aii  inexhaiistibje  Hnpplyof  a  neces- , 
wrr  of  life  and  dole  it  oii't  at  a  monopoly  price,  wlien   a  benelieent 
Crealor  intemkMl  it  for  tlie  nse^of  all  witliout  extortion. 

Wliile  Pennsylvania  levies  a  mere  nominal  tax  on  anthracite  landfl, 
Alio  yet  has  a  nni^pie  system  of  eolle<rtin^  a  hijj:h  capitation  tax  upon 
labor  in  some  places  and  a  low  rate  in  otlier  places  by  assessing  every 
maifs  (Nvupation  at  a  lixed  value  for  taxing  purposes,  as  if  men  were 
bowcs  or  cattle.  Said  one  of  the  witnesses  before  the  committee, 
Tljoniits  A.  Buckley,  justice  of  the  peace  (Tes.,  545): 

Anthrjritc  landH  are  aHsfHwod  at  $7ri  an  acre;  that  in,  they  pay  an  aHHChMnieiit  Hiih- 
i^'i  i«»il»t»  ditV«*r«Mit  iM*alt*H  «»t'  i!u»  Ixtanl,  bon)n*j!i,  township,  otc.,  pnt  upon  that  975. 
iUth  tNianl  of  ('4»iintv  (>onifnissioiu'ri«  h»H  a  ri*:ht  to  low  and  make  an  aMMenHnient. 
^ow.  the  miner  of  Ln/mie  County  waManseAsed  ar«  hi>;h  a»*  §PH»  a  year.  At  the  pr»*»- 
cnttniH*  it  iM«lown  to$70.  In  the  adjoining;  eonntieM  of  SchnylkiH  and  Carlson  the  aa- 
>i*««oirnt  ir*  Iti^her.  In  t)ie  borough  in  wliieh  I  reside  it  wan  <>.t  millN,  whicli  niulti- 
I»lir«l  by  $To.  itave.s  uh  ;^4.41  whieh  tlie  miner  had  to  pay.  The  lalioicr  wan  an- 
•e*M-d  a!  >!•>.  thiM  was  ninhiplied  Uy  r»3  mill**;  and  teatimteiH  at  :^'>(),  foreman  jit  ^>0, 
'•<■..  .itid  at  ilie  prenenf  time  I  myself  am  asHeHMcd  at  $ir»0.  So,  ana  juHtieeof  the 
lir^rr,  I  aui  %%oith  a  littU>  over  a  miner. 

This  tax  is  not  only  levied,  but  it  is  collected  by  the  slern  process  of 
imprixftnnient,  if  necessary.  On  this  point  another  witness  (James 
Sbidtls,  testimony,  4-40,  447)  says: 

<^.  H:ivt»  any  arn»Mt»  been  math^  liere  recently,  within  your  knowled^je,  of  miners 
for  taxi*«»T — A.  No,  i*ir;  not  that  I  know  of.  I  know  there  were  two  I'tdanderH  in  th« 
kirk-up  tliat  tlte  tax  e«dleetor  had  put  in  for  taxes. 

4'  ViM)  havt»  nt^'u  two  men  in  the  loek-up  that  the  tax  coI1(rrt<»r  Iiad  iniprihutied  for 
tM\f  f  —  A.  Yew,  HIT. 

V.  Ju*i  a  tax  on  the  man  ?— A.  That  is,  the  tax  on  th«  laborer. 

i^.  In  tin*  natun*  of  a  liefus**  tax  f — A.   Y«'s,  sir  ;  a  miner  has  HomithinK  ov«'r  $.">. 

<^  l»ii  1  und«*ri«tai)d  3*011  to  s;iy  that  a  man  workin;;  in  tin*  mines,  who  haa  no  prop- 
rrt»  fill  f.irth  excfpt  t!n»  rlothfs  on  his  l):ick,  and  they  are  rair^ed,  that  h«j  ban  (jot  to 
;.a\  a  ?'»  t.i\  tor  the  privi!e;;i*  ^t\'  minin;;  f— A.  It  makes  no  diil'f rente  whether  he  hua 
^•■•?  •  ]  iMi»-'»  or  n«»:  «)ri  his  bark,  h«*  has  ^r^*t  to  pay  it. 

t^     \V!ii»  iiMiiTtH  It  T— .\.  'I'Im'  lax  «MnJ«M*t«»r. 

«^    >  ipp.*-*'-  Ui.«  fi'ilow  Ji;iN  j^.it  iinfhiii;;  to  liv«*  on,  that  h«'  ban  tiotlmiLT  with  which 
t  •  •  .»v  ;  i.«'  !;ix,  tlii'ii  h'»w  i[iU'^  ilu«  roiliM-ior  j^fi  it  ? — A.  Tak«'s  his  bnd\  (-tr  It  ;  arreittM, 
!.     n 

*».   \Vhit  ibie*  h'»  «lo  with  hiiiiT— A.  Takes  him  down  to  r.»ttHviIIe. 

'*    I' .•- h:i.i  I'l  j.nl  T  -  \.    V«*«,  NJr. 

•,^»    H  •*   .'••;!;;  ^\.i.ilil  fh«y  k«  »•{»  hiiii  in  jail  f — A.    I  do  not  know  ;   it    may  bf  fmir  or 

<  >r,  pnsuni.ihly,  the  witness  rni;;lit  hav«»  a<lib'cl,  until  soim*  one  felt 
p.:  «  I'liou^li  to  |i»iii  hiiu  siiiHcicMt  monoy  to  p.iy  tiio  tax  and  costs,  or 
,»\  i:;*'*'  I'lHHiLrli  l«)  driv<»  :i  li;ird  bir^ain  lor  his  labt>r  when  ndrasi'd. 

I.irirf  .u«Ms  of  thi'si*  coal  l.mds  can  not  Ik*  bon;zht  tor$l,5iM)  an  acre, 
.»..d  -ifUtMhi  ;in  ;i«Tf  wa<  A  rominoii  piifo  wlini  sold  bffon*  tin*  corpora* 
:■  .n-  .ir«iuiri*d  tlifin.  N(»w,  is  n  ri;;lir  to  tax  the  capitalist  so  litllr,  who 
:-•  .4f»h*  t«»  p  ly,  an«l  tin*  lalnmT  so  nnn-h,  who  has  nothiiiL:  to  s<'ll  but  his 
:  •;!.  .ind  on;:lit  n.»t  all  taxation,  both  Statr  and  Fcdrral,  to  In-  basc<l 
r  itii*  r  up  »n  iiponit*  or  prop«'it\  tli.m  upon  men*  Iab<u- 1 

* 

il\»'ii  a-i-uniin^,  as  the  otViMidinj:  corpor.itions  r'.aiin,  that  the  Dart- 
m'l.ith  < 'idl»';;f  d«'cision  .shi«lils  tlirm  tVom  beinir  n'.K'hcii  by  thi*  law, 
i»:ill  tljt«  >l.iii*  woiijil  n(»t  l»c  helpless,  lor  she  <'ould  easily  exercise  the 
n;;!il  of  eminent  domain  by  taking:  posse.s>ion  (»rall  the  anthra<'iti*  lands 
At  a  f.iir  valuation  and  then  throw  tlM*m  open  to  tVee  competition  in 

II.  Kep.  4147 L' 
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mining  at  a  reasonable  royalty,  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  debt 
she  would  thereby  contract.  The  people  of  the  State  would  doubtless 
object  to  this  course  as  impracticable,  and  it  is  not  recommended,  but 
simply  suggested  to  the  voters  of  Pennsylvania,  so  as  to  show  that  their 
rights  are  not  hopelessly  fettered  by  the  Dartmouth  College  decision, 
which  is  every  day  losing  its  force  as  a  controlling  case  on  account  of 
the  rapacity  of  corporations. 

If  Pennsylvania,  however,  should  choose  to  exercise  the  right  of 
eminent  domain,  the  valuation  upon  these  lands  would  not  be  made  by 
their  Shylock  owners,  but  by  the  legally-constituted  authorities  of  the 
State,  and  as  they  are  appraised  in  the  great  anthracite  county  of  Lu- 
zerne, for  taxing  purposes,  at  only  $75  an  acre  their  condemnation  at  a 
fair  valuation,  including  improvements,  would  not  reach  any  fabulous 
debt  for  such  a  royal  Commonwealth  as  Pennsylvania  to  assume,  with 
an  assured  revenue  from  the  property  taken  to  meet  the  interest  on  the 
pbligation. 

Third:  Eaercise  of  the  police poicer. 

But  the  police  power  is  the  one  for  the  State  to  rely  upon,  without 
any  fear  of  failure,  to  discipline  her  arrogant  corporations ;  and  by  the 
police  power  is  meant  the  inherent  authority  in  every  Commonwealth 
to  govern  all  persons  and  things  within  its  borders,  one  of  which  things 
is  private  property,  that  the  State  allows  ever^^  individual  to  use  •in  his 
own  way,  except  not  to  injure  another.  But  when  "  private  property 
is  coupled  with  a  public  interest"  the  State  interferes  to  regulate  and 
control  it,  so  as  to  protect  that  public  interest  against  the  selfish  cupid- 
ity of  the  private  owner. 

This  doctrine  was  laid  down  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale  over  two  hundred 
years  ago  and  it  has  been  regarded  as  law  ever  since  by  all  English- 
speaking  peoples.  It  is  upon  this  ground  that  the  State  regulates  fares, 
freights,  and  tolls  on  railroads,  bridges,  ferries,  grist-mills,  hackney- 
coaches,  and  au}^  similar  business  to  which  attaches  any  public  use. 
Hence  in  all  pursuits  where  private  property  is  coupled  with  a  public 
interest,  if  owned  by  a  corporation,  a  legislative  act  or  charter  regulat- 
ing the  charges  to  be  levied  on  the  public  is  passed,  mostly  to  protect 
public  interests  especially  against  overcharges,  but  of  course  to  guard 
the  interest  of  the  private  owner  also. 

Ever  since  the  Dartmouth  College  decision  was  rendered  in  1819 
until  a  few  years  ago  every  charter  of  the  State  to  a  corporation  was 
regarded  as  an  inviolable  contract  between  the  two  which  could  not  be 
altered  in  the  slightest  particular  by  a  legislature  except  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  corporation,  unless  the  State  constitution,  or  a  declaratory 
statute  previously  in  existence,  or  a  clause  in  the  charter  itself  expressly 
reserved  the  power  to  do  so.  For  about  fifty  years  following  the  cele- 
brated Dartmouth  College  case  charters  containing  too  liberal  provis- 
ions for  the  private  interest  as  against  the  public  were  obtained  more 
or  less  in  all  the  States,  without  any  such  reserving  clause,  often  by  the 
designing  management  of  corporations,  some  for  a  limited  time,  others 
perj>etuaily.  So  many  flagrant  abuses  were  thus  perpetrated  according 
to  the  forms  of  law  that  in  a  short  time  nearly  all  the  States  either 
passed  declaratory  statutes  or  amended  their  several  constitutions 
providing  that  every  charter  thereafter  granted  should  be  subject  to 
amendment  or  revocation. 

Abuses  under  those  old  charters  became  so  oppressive  in  many  of  the 
western  agricultural  States  that  between  the  years  1870-76  there  was 
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:i  Atnm^  popular  aij^itatioii  which  culiiiiiiiitod  in  statuteH  in  dofiiinco  of 
the  thtfii  rtH'eivtMl  roust  met  iou  of  the  Diirtiiionth  College  case  and  ai;ain8t 
the  ^up|M)sed  inviolable  State  charters  of  corporations.  These  statutes 
rHltiretl  fart*s  and  frei;;hts  char^^ed  by  the  raihoads  allowed  by  their 
unexpiretl  charters  and  also  for  the  first  time  prescribed  the  storage 
rates  which  grain  elevators  might  collect.  A  nund)er  of  lawsuits  fol- 
lowe^l,  4*4»nimonly  known  as  The  (iranyer  Canvn^  which  went  up  to  the 
Tnited  States  Supreme  Court  for  final  adjudication,  and  in  the  leading 
case  reiidere^l  in  187G  (Mnnn  vh.  Illinois,  94  U.  8.,  124),  the  Dartmouth 
College  dei-ision  was  so  greatly  mo<litied  that  it  was  held  not  to  apply  to 
«o  much  of  the  po]i<!C  iK)wer  of  a  State  as  relates  to  regulating  fares  and 
freights  on  railroads  or  storage  at  warehouses  within  a  St  ite. 

And  there  is  still  another  case  re|)orteil  in  the  same  volume  which 
goi*A  >et  further  than  Miiiin  vh,  Illinois,  in  mcKlifying  the  Dartmouth 
College  case  (Boyd  vh.  Alabama,  page  04.1),  so  as  to  permit  a  State  not 
only  to  alter  a  charter  regulating  fares  and  freights,  but  also  to  alter 
<'harters  affecting  the  public  health  or  public  morals. 

FiehU  J.«  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  used  this  language: 

Wi'  arf  not  )in*|mnNl  to  admit  that  it  \h  rotnpt'tciit  for  one  le^^iHliitiin*  by  any  ron» 
mux  t«»  r«**iiraiii  tlit*  ixiwcrof  a  Hiibi4«M|ii«*nt  le^riHlntiire  to  lej^iMlate  for  tho  piililio wel- 
fftrr.  ami  to  that  t*iiil  to  imp|»r<SH  any  and  all  practiccH  tt'iidin^  to  corrupt  the  piiblio 

The  principh*  involved  in  both  these  cases,  so  seriously  modifying  the 
iMrtmouth  College  case,  was  again  aflirmed  by  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  year  1HS4,  in  the  famous  Slanqhter- House  (^ancs^ 
which  came  up  from  New  Orleans  (Vol.  Ill,  IJ.  S,,  740),  where  Miller, 
J,,  Kiid: 

N«»  lc;;ii»Uiiir<*  ran  bar^.iin  away  the  pnblir  health  or  the  public  niora!<4.  Tho 
prupi*-  thein«**lve<i  can  not  do  it,  inueh  leiM  their  aervantit. 

Si  that,  acconling  to  these  modifying  d*»<*isioiis  of  the  supreme  court, 
the  b'g!«*Iiittire  of  IVnnsylvania  may  prescribe  a  new  maximum  of  fnMght 
on  anthracite,  if  it  shoiihl  think  lit,  and  also  ])robal)ly  a  reasonable 
ina\;nium  n»\alty  for  the  privilege  of  mining  a  ton  of  coal.  And  ynnr 
ri»minitti*e  think  onehalf  of  the  royalty  now  usually  charged  would  Ik» 
anipl**  e«>m]N*nsation. 

A*  U'fnre  remarked,  from  recieiit  derisions  of  tin*  sujireme  court  of 
i'eni»**>  Uania,  all  her  important  railroads  are  subject  to  the  (MUifrol 
•  *i  tilt*  Irginlatuie.  Ami  as  n'gards  the  Heading  Kailroad,  in  addition 
ri>  iiny  jniwer  the  legislature  has  to  regulate  freights,  according  to 
(hf  d«*i*i<^ion  ill  Munn  r.  Illinois,  as  it  has  accepted  new  privih'ges  and 
p.i«rr*«  from  the  leirislatnre,  it  is  liable  to  day,  even  under  the  Dart- 
ai.i»rh  ri»ll#*;:o  decision,  to  have  its  <*liarter  amended  or  revoke<l,  and 
riiajjH-Mi'il  ti)  ipiit  the  joint  busiiu^ssof  rarrying  and  milling  coal,  and  to 
*\\\\  vittj.iting  tin*  otlnT  provisions  of  tin*  constitution  if  the  legislature 
»ti.iil  -o  determine. 

H»*nr«*  th«'  vi»ters  of  the  Slate  have  an  infallible  riMiiedv  in  tlh'ir  own 
hjiiili*  :f  tlo'V  will  only  use  it  and  not  ju'riiiil  tlnM*orpj»rations  t«)  l»ril>e, 
i:'!irn;«Liti».  or  defraud  tlieiii  at  iIm»  ballot  box,  or  cinilrol  tin*  legiNlalure 
afT»-r  it"»  ni«*nilH*rs  are  rlrrtiMl. 

No  oii««  u  ill  iiiMilt  the  good  projilr  of  PrniisN  Ivania  by  ijiirstjoning 
tit.ir  ;i  tti.ii*»ritv  of  tin*  ri^lit  sort  ot  incn  to  do  this  (mm  ea^iU  br  t'lcrtecl 
Tt*  «Mrli  lioiist*  of  the  Stale  le;ii>latiire.  To  ae<'oiii|»Iish  it  notlnmr  is 
Tjt-tHlt^d  but  to  hav(*  the  jiiilgiiieiit,  patriotism.  ;iim1  tnaiiliood  of  the 
(ifaA««-«*  aroused  as  thev  wen*  wImmi  tin*  im»inbrrs  ot  iIm*  la^t  ron>iitii- 
tioual  eonvention  of  the  Stale  were  (*lioseii. 
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NATIONAL  REMEDIES. 

As  it  lias  been  siif;:^ested  that  the  State  goveriiment  of  Peunsylvania 
has  ample  authority  to  deal  with  her  local  labor  troubles  and  to  curb 
her  liuge  corimrations,  it  may  be  inquired  why  should  the  United  States 
enact  any  lej;i8lation  designed  to  cure  abuses  in  that  quarter  of  the 
Union. 

The  national  authority  sliould  interfere  for  several  reasons.  The 
State  has  failed  to  correct  these  abuses  for  fourteen  long  years;  hhe  pos- 
sibly ma^'  continue  to  fail  to  correct  them. 

First:  Prohibit   interstate  carriers  from  engaging  in  mining  or  manu- 
facturing. 

Pennsylvania  mines  nearly  one-half  of  all  the  bituminous  coal  used 
in  this  country,  and  most  of  the  steam-power  for  driving  her  large  and 
varied  manufacturing  industries  is  generated  by  that  species  of  fuel, 
especially  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  and  while  she  mines  all  of 
the  anthracite,  yet  as  Philadelphia  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  State 
consume  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  output,  and  the  remaining 
States  of  the  Union  consume  most  of  the  balance,  what  might  seem  to 
some  only  a  question  of  local  import  becomes  a  matter  of  gieat  national 
concern. 

Your  committee  repeat,  as  it  has  sO  often  said  before,  that  it  believes 
J   the  chief  cause  of  the  labor  troubles  in  the  anthracite  regions  and  the 
f   extreme  fluctuations,  sometimes  extortions,  In  the  j)rice  of  hard  coal 
apises  from  thejoint  business  of  carrying  and  mining  permitted  to^the 
raiJToads  by  tfeeirjQld  charters.  ^  "" 

It  is  inevitable  that  where  a  carrier  has  a  monoply  in  the  trjmsDoyta- 
tion  of  authra.citjD  and  is  at  the  same  time  engaged  in  miningj'tliarTTwill 
strive  to  become  apt  only  the  sole  producer  but  the  SQl^,,transtR>tter 
over  its  road,  so  as  to  control  the  market  price  oi;  the  articlejii^its  own- 
iutjerest.  It  is  j)ateiit  that  no  railroad  will  ever  discriminate  against 
ifseTf.  The  privilege  of  carrying  and  mining  anthracite  offers  a  premium 
to  any  carrier  engaged  in  such  double  business  to  discriminate  against 
other  shippers  as  well  as  against  consumers. 

And  what  is  true  as  to  this  joint  business  in  anthracite  is  equally 
true  as  to  bituminous  coal,  iron  ores,  pig-iron,  or  other  mined  or  manu- 
factured products.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  many  railroads  in 
western  Pennsylvania  and  in  several  other  States  are  large  owners  of 
bituminous  coal  fields,  atid  are  heavily  engaged  in  thejoint  business  of 
carrying  and  mining  that  article  at  a  price  to  suit  themselves  in  many 
markets  of  the  country.  Sometimes  this  is  done  indirectly  by  a  coal 
company  leasing  and  operating  a  railroad  company.  If  they  do  not 
exercise  this  double  power  either  to  discipline  laborers,  rob  private 
operators,  or  plunder  consumers  as  often  as  or  to  the  extent  of  the  an- 
thracite carriers,  it  is  simply  because  they  have  not  been  able  to  put  up 
the  price  to  such  extortionate  figures  by  reason  of  the  almost  univer- 
sality of  soft  coal  west  of  the  Blue  Kidge  and  Alleghany  Mountains. 

But  that  the  railroails  of  Pennsylvania  engaged  in  mining  bituminous 
coal  as  well  as  transporting  it  form  the  same  pools  or  conspiracies  to 
fleece  the  consumer  and  oppress  the  miner  as  do  railroads  in  the  an- 
thracite region  is  a  notorious  fact.  As  far  back  as  I87I,  a  memorable 
decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  was  delivered  by  Chief- 
Justice  Agnew,  denouncing  in  scathing  terms  such  a  pool  or  combi- 
natioo. 
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Tlif  tMsi»  is  ilirtt  of  Morris  Uiiu  Coal  Coiiipiiny  r.v.  The  l>.iir!iiy  Coal 
f\»tii|iaii\\  n.»iK)rte<i  in  liS  IViiii.  Stale,  pa^^e  I7.i.  Tlit3  av'.tioii  was  oiio 
of  iU'Ui  hron^lit  by  the  Morris  Run  on  an  acMtoptod  drafc  in  its  favor 
for  $2.4Gti.  Five  coal  conipanies  of  iVnnsylvania  had  made  an  a;^n*e- 
nient  in  New  York  to  divide  two  coal  regions  which  they  controlled, 
and  entenMl  into  a  combination  to  put  up  the  price.  The  draft,  j^iven 
in  svttlenieiit  of  a  balance  a<!count,  was  held  ille;;al,  as  the  combina- 
tion was  a  restnunt  upon  trade.  The  other  facts  are  sutliciently  stateil 
ID  till*  foHowin^  opinion  : 

Ajrncw  J.:  Tlie  referee  found  that — 

Tht-M*  r<ir|M»ratioiiH  rt']»ri'm*tit<Ml  ulniDHt  tlio  ontiro  botly  of  bittiiiiinoiiH  roal  in  the 
riortlit-rTi  \mtt  «»f  th«*  Stat««.  ]<y  oouibiuation  betwoni  tluMiiHrlvcHtiH'y  had  the  power 
t4i  riitiir*>l  th(*  t^iitirc  niark<*t  in  that  dintrirt.  And  thfv  did  control  it  hy  a  rontract 
not  to  •]iii>  and  lieU  coal  othiTwJM*  than  as  thoivin  provided.  And  in  order  to  destroy 
cofii]»ftif  ron  chfV  provided  for  an  arrangement  withdeah*rH  and  Hhippersof  anthracite 
Oi>a!.  I'!i«*y  were  thereby  prohibited  from  HeUin^  nnder  priren  to  be  tixed  by  a  coni- 
it;itt«f  rrpreneiitin);  each  company,  and  tliey  were  obIi>;t>d  toKnhi»endHhipmentHiipun 
iji»iif»-  frtMu  an  at;ent  that  their  aUotted  Hhare  of  the  market  had  htMMi  torwarded  or 
Wild.  luMti'adof  rej^nbitin^  thebnHineMH  by  the  natnra!  laWH  of  trade,  to  \\it,  thnne 
of  dffiiAiid  and  unpply,  these  comiianii'H  entered  into  a  h'a|;ne  by  which  they  could 
«imi(  thf  piipply  )m*Iow  the  demanu  in  order  to  enhance  the  priec.  Or  if  thi>  supply 
w»*  ;'rfatfr  than  the  demand  they  couhl  neveithelens  eompel  the  payment  <»f  the  price 
arbitrarily  tixe«i  bv  tlie  joint  committee.  The  rcMtraint  on  th(>  traiU*  in  bitiiminouM 
roai  w;a^  i»y  thiit  cotitraet  an  wide  and  exten.sive  aH  the  ni.irl\et  tor  the  artu  le.  It 
^'rratl^  •inbr.iceil  tlie  State  of  New  York,  and  was  intendi'd  and  no  tloulit  did  atfect 
!.>«•  n.Aikfi  in  the  Western  i>tateH. 

Sa;d  the  jud|re — 

T!*^  erffi'tf*  ptiNlueed  on  the  public  interestH  leads  to  the  cotiNideration  of  another 
frat  i7f  iif  i^reat  weight  in  determining  the  iHe>;a)ity  of  the  contiaci,  to  wit.  the  ci>m- 
biraTj<*Ti  r«*<*oit4-tl  to  l>y  tlu'M*  ti\e  companirs.  Singly  I'aeh  mi;;ht  havi*  Huspended  de- 
li%rrt*-*  and  i>ab-**  of  coal  to  suit  it8  (»wn  InterextH  and  mi'^ht  havt*  rai^'d  the  prire, 
^Vfti  Kioi^h  ihi<«  nncht  have  been  detrimental  t«i  the  publie  intenst.  Th«Ti*  is  a 
r*-n.i\it  tr'iNliiiu  which  munt  be  allowed  to  every  one  in  the  uiana;;<MiH*itt  of  iiisown 
a*jir-  Wbi-n  com|H'titlon  is  left  free,  individual  error  or  lolly  \%ill  j4«Mnrally  find  a 
'liTf'  '..ri  i.i  !h«*  etiiiiliirt  of  othi'is.  l»ut  li'-re  is  a  toiiiMnalion  of  :ili  tiit*  cutiipanies 
••■- r*!  •  „•  Hi  tlif  m  ••••?*  bill  I'll  and  Ibm-iav  mihiiiir  let'ioTis  and  ei>iiir'»llni<'  ihi  ir  entin* 
pr«<«t':i  '  'Ml-.  'Ihi'V  have  fonibini'tl  to«;i'tlier  to  ^o\cin  tlo*  sii]»pi\  and  tlieprieeof 
■-•«<  i-i  a..  t!ie  niark«*t>*  from  the  Iludsnn  to  the  Nliv«iHsippi  K'imt.  and  troui  Pmnsyl- 
« AI..4  t<* '•  li*  L:tk«  ■«.  'riii.>*  eonibiiiation  has  a  povNer  in  it  t  nintrdiTatfii  iiuin  whielino 
.:.'i  \  "i  ..i"  -K  iion  «;in  i-onfer.  The  pnblie  inttTfht  niu^i  fncrmiib  lo  ir.  I'«|-  it  lum  left 
:  •  I  ••  ii|M  * itt'Mi  ffi'f  to  eorn-rt  its  Uab-fnl  inlluenef.  \\  Iumi  th**  .-^hi'iiIx  i»t'  4«>.il  is  huh* 
;- r.  !« •!  -  •••  ilfUHiid  fi»r  it  bt-i-omt's  impoitunate  ami  pru^'s  niri'^t  ri****.  <  »»•  if  tin* 
*"jp!''v  ^>--m  f'irward  ihr  pin*i»  li\i*d  by  tin*  confetlet  ii»«'«  nin-*!  iirro:ii]iaMV  it.  Tin* 
>.  <:■  -tif  If^rtli.  thi' fiirnareH  t»f  the  iion-ina»(tr.  an«t  iIh'  tins  ot  th*'  iii:iiii:i.i>'iun-r 
%.t  l'«-i  t 'i*'  i«"*Tr>iiiit.  «%hil«*  many  d«*pfndtMi(  liand*«  an*  p.ir.iiy/t'd  and  liiiiii:i  \  inoiitliK 
^••-  ••  .•..i,  Th«*  intliicnri*  of  a  lark  of  Hii|ifily  nr  a  ii-^o  in  fin*  pi  u"i-  **(  m:  aif  ili*  of 
•  ..  •-••►•  fi«-i-i-*»ii \  r.411  iiiit  Im*  nn-.i>«iirt>d.  It  pt-rimMifs  iln*  i*ntn«'  ui.*«»-.  i«t  ;';»•  r«ini- 
I  •.',  *  •.  .»t'>t  It- :i\  IN  ff\»- nf  iiH  iiii*nib«  r*«  nntoiichi-d  by  it  •*  u  jtlhi  iu;;;  Mi^lir.  Siicli  a 
'••:;  »•.;  .%'*>. i  i*  nn»ri*  than  a  eontia't ;   it  is  an  ollnise. 

V«»iii  roniniittcf  thinks  it  is  an  ollrns**,  l<»o,  \\hi<*h  should  !»•*  >fVi'n'ly 
j>uiii^h«-d.  Hud  has  no  <iotibr  it  is  an  <»tlci)s<*  habitually  prriM'tr.tii'd  in 
*hf  .iiithr;ii*iie  re;:ioiis,  and  has  btM'ii  (or  a  Ioiilt  tiiiit'.  i»iilv  that  roitspir 
.-ifoiH  w«»rk  more  in  tin*  dark  U't\\\  and  ifdy  morr  iipoti  the  pi  itnipli*  of 
^Mtior  auMinj;  thi<*V(*s  and  conspirators,  than  upon  the  siipifiiir  court  of 
:!>••  .**fai««  to  entoHM*  their  wK'ki'd  contracts. 

Ai.d  the  ronibinatioii  of  niinin;^  and  carr\in;;  rmd  by  the  same  cor- 
|ji*r.«ti*»n  larp'ly  fai'ihtates  the  ftnin.ititui  ami  e\«'eutiou  td'  >ueli  a  ciui- 
^P'.r  .*<•>. 

Your  coriimittei*  has  cited  this  cas<«  to  show  with  what  aud.ieinns  ef- 
U'tuU'ry  the  railroad  companies  of  th«»State  iu  1H7I  asked  the  j»ourt  oilast 
m«urc  to  enfonre  the  terms  of  a  ^umspMaey  to  rob  tin*  public,  whitdi  prob- 
ably  V.IM  otdy  mie  of  many  simihir  \vion;:;s  that   b*d  to  tin*  adopiion  <»f 
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the  new  constitution  in  1874,  but  which  the  good  peoi)le  of  that  unfor- 
tunate State  have  never  been  able  to  enforce. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  railroad  syndicates  are  buying  all  the 
best  bituminous  coal  lands  along  their  lines  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  Colo- 
rado, Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  other  Western  and  Southern 
States  and  the  Territories,  no  doubt  with  a  view  of  levying  tribute 
upon  the  people's  fuel  and  the  industrial  fires  of  the  country,  which,  if 
not  prevented,  will  be  a  terrible  calamity  whenever  our  forests  shall 
have  been  leveled  and  our  population  become  dense. 

Without  going  into  details  as  to  the  extent  of  the  business  of  carry- 
ing and  mining  iron  ores,  or  of  carrying  and  manufacturing  pig-iron 
and  other  products,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  abuses  in  that  regard 
are  becoming  more  or  less  extensive  in  several  of  the  States,  and  that 
all  such  monopolies  should  be  broken  up  before  they  shall  have  become 
too  deeply  rooted  in  our  industrial  system.  Congress  should  not  wait 
until  other  States  shall  have  become  as  corporation- bound  and  irlonopoly- 
ridden  as  is  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  or  until  other  States  shall  have 
to  send  up  such  a  wail  for  national  help  as  Penusyl  vania  did  by  the  joint 
resolution  of  March  5,  1878,  before  cited. 

At  three  several  times  in  our  history  as  a  people  our  interstate  com- 
mercial relations  have  needed  and  received  important  national  legisla- 
tion. 

(1)  It  is  well  known  that  abuses  in  the  way  of  petty  annoyances,  con- 
flicting regulations,  and  monopoly  taxes,  perpetrated  by  each  State 
against  foreign  commerce,  a«  well  as  against  the  people  and  property 
of  other  States,  under  the  old  Articles  of  Confederation  was  the  im- 
pelling cause  that  led  to  the  abandonment  of  that  form  of  government^ 
after  a  trial  of  only  nine  years,  for  that  of  our  present  Constitution^ 
which  gives  Congress  sole  power  to  regulate  ex)mmerce  with  foreign 
nations  and  among  the  several  States  and  with  the  Indian  tribes. 

Under  that  comprehensive  power  everything  went  along  very  smoothly 
with  but  little  legislation  by  Congress  until  the  close  of  our  civil  war. 

(2)  The  second  epoch  culminated  in  the  passage  of  the  first  interstate- 
commerce  act  by  Congress,  15th  June,  18GG,  in  the  following  words : 

AN  ACT  to  facllit&te  oommercial,  postAl,  and  military  commanicatioo  among  the  several  States. 

Whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  confers  upon  Conjcress  in  expr^sa^ 
terms  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several  States,  to  establish  post 
roads,  and  to  raise  and  support  armies:  Therefore, 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Reprenentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Conffress  assembledy  That  every  railroad  company  in  the  United  States  whose 
road  is  operated  by  steam,  its  successors  and  assigns,  be  and  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  carry  upon  and  over  its  road,  boats,  bridges,  and  ferries  all  passengers, 
troops,  Government  supplies,  mails,  freights,  and  property  on  their  way  from  any 
State  to  another  State,  and  to  receive  compensation  therefi»r;  and  to  connect  with 
roads  of  other  States,  so  as  to  form  continuous  lines  for  the  transportation  of  the 
Bame  to  the  place  of  destinaticm :  Provided,  That  this  act  shall  not  atfect  any  stipu- 
lation between  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  any  railroad  company  for 
transportation  or  fares  without  compensation,  nor  impair  or  change  the  conditions 
imposed  by  the  terms  of  any  act  granting  lands  to  any  such  company  to  aid  in  the 
construction  of  its  road,  nor  shall  it  be  construed  to  authorize  any  railroad  company 
to  build  any  new  road  or  connection  with  any  other  road  without  authority  from  the 
State  in  which  said  railroad  or  connection  may  be  proposed. 

Skc.  ii.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  Congress  may  at  any  time  alter,  amend,  or 
repeal  this  act. 

Approved,  June  15,  1866. 

The  causes  for  this  act  were  that  New  Jersey,  Marjiand,  and  Penn- 
sylvania had  for  some  time  obstructed  the  free  How  of  interstate  com- 
merce through  their  borders. 
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Tin*  iij;ip  >lin\v.s  iliut  lb(»  tbreo  Stat«*.s  iiaincd  strotdi  crlfjir  arross  ilie 
I'liitrd  States  fn)iii  the  Atlantic  to  tlie  Lakes,  and  tliero  was  no  tither 
Anieriraii  territory  thron^li  wliieh  laml  transit  eoiilil  b»»  liail  lor  per- 
M)iis  :in«i  property  from  New  York  an<l  New  Hnj^land  on  tin*  one  liaml, 
to  the  Wrst  antl  Soutli  on  the  other.  Yet  ea4*h  of  these  three  ^^tates 
l»\  h';:is!ative  enactment  interposed  serious  ol>staeles  to  interstate  e«)ni- 
luen'e. 

New  Jersey  exaete<l  not  only  10  cents  a  head  for  each  passiMi;;er  from 
I'hihiiielphia  to  New  York  over  the  (3amden  and  Amhoy  Iwailroad.  hut 
pndiiliitetl  that  road  from  uniting  with  any  other  interstate  carrier, 
and  nhe  also  refused  to  charter  any  other  railroad  thron^jh  her  territory 
w»:irh  should  he  permitted  to  carry  interstate  commerce.  IIowi»ver, 
s\ir  did  eharter  another  railroad  through  the  Statt* — thei  Delaware  an<l 
Karitan — but  prohibited  it  from  carrying  other  than  State  commerce, 
ihirni;;  the  war  the  Tnite^l  States  Ciovernment  wanted  a  ;rreat  many 
THNips  ;ind  a  vast  <leal  t)f  freight  transported  through  New  .Jersey 
uhii'h  the  CamtbMi  and  Amboy  were  unable  to  move ;  and  so  the  Tnited 
St;ites  srizi'd  this  other  road  to  transport  its  tnM>ps  and  munitions,  for 
which  it  paid  that  company  the  usual  compensation.  After  tiie  war  tho 
<*iiiii«ii*ii  and  Aml»oy  sued  tin*  Delaware  and  Karitan  aii<l  recovered 
f  vrrv  «lollar  the  latt«*r  ivceived  from  the  Tnited  States,  which  suit  was 
alhrm»-d  by  the  supreme  court  of  New  .Jersey.  This  IimI  the  Delaware 
aijil  Karitan  to  seek  relief  fnun  Con<jn*ss.  Such  was  New  .Jersey's 
ciiiitriluition  to  the  causes  which  le<l  to  the  passa<;e  of  the  aet  <if  lS(i(). 

MaryhiiHrs  share  was  in  levying  a  tax  of  one  tifth  of  all  the  pas- 
««en^i*r  fan*  collected  by  the  iialtiimuv  and  Ohio  l!ailro.id  ('oinpany  on 
fravfl  iN'tween  \Vashin;;toii  City  and  Kaltimon*. 

lVnn\vlvania*s  part  ysixn  in  ^rantin^  a  monopoly  t<»  tin*  iVnnsylvania 
Tt-ntral  «)f  all  east  and  west  transportation  from  other  States:  also  in 
refii*«iii;:  a  (*harter  to  a  road  to  be  built  parallel  to  the  ;rreat  Pennsyl- 
Viiijia  i'4Mitral  throu;:h  the  northern  p<irtion  of  ihe  Stat**,  tor  which 
.ill  MifiMpital  st(»ck  had  been  sui)scrilMMl:  and  likewi.M*  in  revnkin;;  a 
•  h.irti'f  ;:r.iiited  to  the  iialtimore  and  Ohio  iwailroad  to  biiiM  a  IIik^ 
':«>iii  roiinelUvilh'  t(»  Pitt.Hbur^h. 

Ttii'n*  wrr«*  minor  iinjMMlim«*nts  to  interstatt*  conrnMN'f  in  vaiioii** 
'•thi  r  States — surh  as  not  pfrmitlin;:  throu;jii  eoninM-tions  brtwtM»M 
TM.i.i^  ci'iitrriii;:  at  ;:rrat  eities,  or  erossin;;  rivrrs  llovvin;^  iM'twt'en 
.•^r,»t»'f* — \%hM-h  alstM'onnibnted  lt»tlH*ael  ot  ISiij;,  l»iit  Nt  w  ,bM'M»y,  Mary- 
l.iiid.  and  r«'iins\  jvaiiia  wnv  tin*  ))riiM'ipal  olViMidiTs. 

.*.    I  lit*  (liird  4*p(irh  is  tht'uiie  now  upon  us,  \vlii4*Ii  is  eh  umcIi-:  i/"il  b\ 
;iHi  :iiiir!i  f'liiiNolid.itifHi  and  rninbJMatioii  ot  tr.tn.spoi  tat  ion.  in  i  a^  the 
:m<i  ni^t  «*p<M'li*«  wri'i*  markt'd  by  tw(»  much  ohstiiirMon. 

rrol»ai»l\  no  art  v\'i'-'  pussrd  by  <'on;;rrss  h;is  had  >n«'h  a  t nMiiriiiloim 
••?lii  '  f.th*'r  111  runsolidatiii;:  onr  ( iov4>i  iiinrnt  or  in  iiiikin:;  iIh-  :iiil:i^ti\ 
.lift  ritniini-ii'f  oi'  this  coinitry  pay  trii>iitr  ti»  tiaiispoit.itioM  (-irn|i.inies. 
A-*  ^oiiTi  as  tIk*  ari  o('  l-M>i>  broUr  <Io\\  n  nil    b.iii  iris  and    ^p  miim'i)  ;iII  iii- 
:••:  ^  %'•»  at  .""^taJr  liiir'*,  hv  bridu4's  o\  it  navii:  iljjf  st  riMiiis  .m*  iior;/'-d  oi- 
;•«•;  iiiirTfd  b\  (  'on;:i<-ss.  t  h<*  \\  lioirsalc  woi  k  ot  aiii.ili^.iiiMl  loii  loiiiiMriici'd 
:•»    :;j»rjfr.  pnreii.iN**.  lra-»»'.  riM»r;:  iiii/atioii.  wii-i-Uin.:.  b.uiM  npti\ ,  and 
m''i*  (  w  iNf.  .iimI   it    ii.is   sti-adilv  uoiM*  on    willi  aiiiiii.ilU    iin'H'a>iiiv.  loin' 
■  in'ii    it-i\*    a    f«'\\    N\  iiilv  itts  coiitioj    iiionI    t»t    thi'    import. 111!    i.ii'io.hU 
.!i   lio*  coiiiit r\ .     \N  htTf.i^   nionop«»lN    oi"  roninn'H'»*  in  jori*   iIm*  i»  i *.•>«. il:i' 
o!   till?  .n'l    was  Ir4Mpii'ii!  Iv   lu.iiiLilit    a'»oni    m   friiam   hn- iliiifs   li\  oli 
«tf  U>'(M»'i  III  Iiaiisiim  ;.ii  i.ifi.  It   i>»  ihk\    to  ►  ottfii    r.iu>.i'd    l»\     t  in-  dt'^;  i  nr 
tio;i  !»(' I'oiiipft  ition  III   1 1  Mispoi  Ml  toll.      lCi\.il  or  «'o'iipi-:  n^   i:im*^   ]ii\«' 

«'!tlj4*l    Inm'II  .liisiii  Iinl  oi    ptio'.i-d    tor  t  lie  biMH'tit  ill   t  !ii*  1 .1 :  i  1  •  >.t>S  .t ltd  a     So' 
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expense  of^lie  public.  In  fact,  tbis  act,  although  in  so  few  words,  may 
be  styled  a  general  national  charter  authorizing  all  the  local  railroads 
of  the  difterent  States  to  unite  into  a  few  great  systems  in  defiance  of 
any  State  law  prohibiting  it ;  and  the  prospect  foreshadows  that  at  an 
early  day  nearly  the  entire  150,000  miles  of  railroad  in  this  country  may  be 
brought  under  one  management,  as  about  all  its  telegraphs  are  consoli- 
dated in  the  Western  Union.  And  it  may  well  be  said  that  all  the  rail- 
roads in  the  United  Statics  are  now  interstate  carriers'  and  no  longer 
mere  State  roads.  When  a  passenger  buys  a  ticket  on  a  railroad  to 
cross  a  S^ate  line,  the  fare  ho  shall  pay  becomes  a  question  of  inter- 
state commerce.  So,  too,  when  any  propeity  is  to  be  shipped  on  a  car 
to  cross  a  State  line  its  freight  likewise  becomes  a  question  of  inter- 
state commerce,  which  leaves  State  authorities,  including  State  rail- 
road commissioners,  no  power,  except  to  regulate  petty  local  travel  and 
traffic. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  its  Second  Annual  Report 
(1888),  says : 

There  are  many  railroads  whoso  lines  are  entirely  withiii  the  limits  of  a  single  Slate 
or  Territory,  Avhich  are  controlled  or  managed  with  complete  independence,  but  it  Is 
doubtful  if,  with  tlie  exception  of  the  municipal  street  and  elevated  roads,  and  such 
roads  as  are  purely  adjuncts  of  mines  or  other  local  interests,  there  is  one  which  does 
not  to  some  extent  engage  in  interstate  traffic.  All  of  them  have  traffic  arrange- 
ments of  some  sort  under  which  they  issue  passenger  tickets  over  other  roads,  or 
hoDor  those  which  other  carriers  issue,  or  issue  or  accept  through  bills  of  lading,  or 
in  some  other  way  participate  in  interstate  business.  To  render  the  roads  most 
useful  to  the  stockholders  and  most  convenient  to  the  ])ublic  this  becomes  a  necessity. 
But  when  this  is  done  by  any  road  the  Commission  understands  that  the  act  to  regu- 
late commerce  applies  to  the  party  operating  it,  that  such  party  should  respond  to 
the  call  for  an  annual  report,  and  in  the  management  of  its  interstate  business 
should  conform  to  the  principles  which  the  act  prescribes. 

As  the  later  decisions  of  Federal  courts  sustain  this  view  the  outside 
syndicate  "operator"  of  a  railroad  is  practically  not  under  the  control 
either  of  a  State  legislature  or  a  State  railroad  commission,  but  does 
pretty  much  as  he  pleases  unless  restrained  by  national  authority. 

The  usual  process  by  which  the  Western  Union  absorbed  all  other 
telegrai)h  lines  was  8imi)ly  to  issue  its  own  stock  at  par  for  the  stock 
of  the  purchased  lines;  and  that  is  the  way  that  a  few  dominant  rail- 
road syndicates  have  absorbed  most  of  their  outside  lines;  or  else  by 
guarantying  dividends  on  tlieir  watered  stock  as  well  as  interest  on 
enormous  speculative  or  fraudulent  debts,  which  can  not  be  done  suc- 
cessfully except  by  charging  too  much  for  ])assenger  fare  and  too  much 
for  freight  transportation,  and  too  often  by  tleecing  both  the  producer 
and  consumer  of  the  thing  transported.  The  rule  with  any  railroad 
company,  when  left  to  itself,  is  to  charge  every  traffic  all  it  can  bear 
and  survive.  It  would  not  be  believed,  unless  all  the  facts  couhl  be 
published,  that  most  Southern  railroads  in  the  matter  of  transporting 
early  vegetables,  fruits,  watermelons,  and  the  like  to  Northern  markets, 
generally  take  all  that  the  articles  sell  for,  exce])t  a  scant  pittance; 
and  frequently  after  breakiny:  up  the  traffic  by  their  greed,  at  some  sub- 
fiequent  season  will  transport  for  a  little  less,  until  they  have  made  a 
mathematical  calculation  how  much  tribute  the  business  can  stand  and 
not  perish. 

Most  other  ])roducers  of  railway  traffic  fare  no  better  where  there  is 
no  competing  water  or  land  transit;  and  both  ])roducers  and  consumers 
in  this  country  have  to  submit  by  law  to  be  fleeced  enough  to  pay 
a  dividend  on  watered  stock  or  interest  on  the  bonded  debt  of  our  con- 
solidated railroads  at  probably  three  times  their  actual  cost.     Now,  as 
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v\  :\  rii*in.i«l  wliirli  is  a  s]iip]M*r  ovrr  its  own  linr  will  roIi  its  oMicr 
*li  .»|H'r^  a«<  \vi»ll  as  tin*  <'4)iisiiiihts  of  its  own  sliipfMMl  proiliiVls,  your 
•••■::i.miri*«'  ii;;.iiii  ami  rtiially  iv(*imiiiiii'I1>1  ('oa;^r('ss  to  |)a*'W  a  law  j)n)liil)it- 
:»;:  iiiiN  railroail  rarr\  in;;  iiit<*rst  itiM'omaimrr  iVorn  iniaiii;;  «»:*  I.l.l!Ml^a(•t- 
^r.:.J  jiro«lui-rs  lor  its  own  transportation;  and  l»y  .'^ivinj;  a  t-arriiT  two 
\r.  -^  \'\  \tii!«*ii  («» «tispoM*  ot'  i(s  niinin;;  or  nianutartiinn;;  hiisinr^s,  as 
«••  .  •<»  \»\  L'ivinj;  a  mining;  or  inannt'arlnriiij;  coiMNanv  tw*)  \rars  in 
wii.i  ii  To  il!-^p«»s4»  of  ijs  rarryin;;  lMisinf>s,  it  wonUl  smii  that  no  iianl- 
»!;:.  fiiiiM  ii'>nlr  to  I'itlhT  private  intrrt*sL  :js  rtM'onmu'nihMl  by  y«)ur 
«••.!.  I  •rtiM*  III  tli«*  bill  wliicli  islirn*witli  ]>n*s*»nt«M|.  Tlu'rtM'an  l>»*  iio<]ih»s- 
Xu*\i  l»n;  tliat  Con^rrss  lias  the  p<»w<'r  to  do  this,  for  tin*  antli(»rity  to 
r»-;:.i..iTi'  coniiiierre  anion;;  the  States  is  vested  by  the  (Constitution  i»xelu- 
j*.\.  \  i.i  r.m^n's**.  And  ('ori;;ress  undonbteil!y  may  presfribt*  any 
ri»A*  I'l'ni  i:  pietist H  np«>n  wldeh  eoni?ni*ree  ni:iy  be  permitted  to  4*n>rts  a 
>:.i:«-  liiu*  shiiri  of  an  etiibar;;o. 

i'l mibititi::  an  int<Tstate-eoniinen*e  carrier  fnnn  miniii;;or  niiniufaet- 
Xiz.  .\:  ;^  a  mere  re<;ulat ion  «>feo(nmeree:  it  does  not  <Teal«',  nor  destroy, 
iit.r  pri'Vi-nt  eoninieree.  Imt  merely  rej^idates  it  to  the  best  advanta;;eofall 

•  itr  .r'M'd  ill  all  t  lie  States — pnMiueers.shi|»pers,eairi«M's,aiMleons!!mers. 
A'vi.ii^'h  • 'o!i;rn*s>ean  not  direetly  iTittTfiMe  in  theloea!  atfairsof  Peiin- 
»v.t  i::.i  to  pifM'i'ibt'  a  maximum  of  frei;;ht  or  royalty  on  anthraelio 
ro:,-  .!:.r.|  in  ihi*  >tate,  as  th**  Statt*  mi;;ht  <lo,  yi*t  a  national  law  to 
•:•  .  ■•     :ln*  i'liiit  lei>iness  of  minin^xand  transp«»rtliii;  anthracite  would 

•  ■;*-•  i*f  iii  rtilue**  th«»  royally  on  eoal  by  freer  eompetition  in  iiiinin;r, 
aii*.  li^ii  ti»  ledih'r  tli«'  frei;:ht  by  treer  eompetition  in  transportation, 
^::*:  *  It  M'bv  lo  eheapen  anthraciti'  n(»t  onlv  to  tin*  whole  eountrv  b'lr 
jf'i:  .  ■  ■  "Iv  f"  relieve  the  loii^surterih;^  jn»ople  of  Philadelphia  ard  east- 
r-:,  ;*.  imH\  Uania.  T'ertainly  some  h^roie  remedy  should  be  applietl  to 
!;.«••  vfl*  till-  iiii«ii«*pol\  of  anthiai'lte.  That  riehest  and  rarest  (»f  eoal  is 
I:. ."A   ^11  f-.iii:iii4>fi*)\  ill  the  hands  of  seven  eair\  in?;  «'itrporatioiis  tlmt   if 

•  ■•  •»'  •  .M  *#•!•  1.:  to  shut  l!n'  iisiiifs  lip  tliry  h  ivi*  th;*  powrr.  Any 
;  :.      '  ■  «■  •:it:ol  nI   a  lain^  wliieli  tin*  CkmI  of  .ill  dfsi^iied  lor  a!l  s;i»)iild 

-     -J  .!  iT«Mi  b\  all  ihrniiMli  iht' <  i«»v«rn:iM*ii{.      As  tih*  S.a;i*  ot  ri;.;i«.\  j. 

■'  •■        ■.  !-»  iiiTiifMo  piovtMJ    b.it    a   p'^'iiv  i:i   iIm»  haads  nt"  Mn'Sf  in  i»iN'««r 

••    :         1*. •'!!*.  h'*  tiM'iii  :ind  tin*  \\inhi  vr«'  il»af  tin*  p:i:iiiy  li:is  a  ^i.iiit  f«»r 

.  .  ::t  till*  National  <  i  over  n  men  t,  whieh  is  boiti  ai>le  and  (bterinincd 

■  li.tTe  inifi:!!;;  iioin  «Mir>iii;:. 

./  \'!*!.tmt!  fthttilii:    Pn^hi-tlt  striLtM  nn*i  U^h^vts  n.i  niil^ tnids, 

•  !••:   la«' ie.t«l,;i,  ;  rvjl  wlnrh    •«jpii:i:;s  iVoai  a  rail'^'al  eM;»;:ii;  in 

•  •         j-^  :ii  •".    i»f  inniinj  or   munar.irim  ini;   :iNi»   i».  .%   >liikr  oi  lo   KiMit, 

•  ■       •  ■■■'  N  pii>(*!pit;i(<Ml  to  tor<'i'  t*iii;»l«>;  r-  :n  rjtlirr  l»asini"«s  nr  !>  »!li  \\\ 

.  :  •••    !'  ri»Mtm»Mit.  or  to  ril'M*;  .icm  m-i  i:i  thr  .i: ::  -L*  :iiin«M|  or  >ii  in- 
.-.■     .r«  il,   i^  ••t.iN  M«»!M'  in    all    proli.ibi!it\   bv   ihr    i.'i'.'din^  IJ.iilro.id  in 
•  .     -    *•!  ;i:!i)ii.iri:i*  at  Pliiladi-Ipliia   and   otiir:*   ni  ii  U'In  ]!i  lhMf;iibi>r, 
;*'■       vd  ,'.ii  n.ii ;,   AwA  l'»binai\,  1>>'n 

•  1-    -T'ni'    .i|m1    loflvoiil    »»f  its  «':ti;»l«>\  fs   oii    t 'i  ■  or«Ms|.»n  ittfiUMl 
.-.•fiiiil   thf*art>ihtt    ronstJMiti-il  »» ilii*  e«»nf  :iiin«l  Inlnr*'"  oi  Tlo* 

!.•  -ij  to  il.i  :t^  litif  \  III  t  laiiNporl  !!•';  ii.tri  statr  e'.Mi*»!4  rn-,  \  our  roin- 
■  ."-t  ii.so  ei»'ii  iiiilfd  aNo  lo  r«M'oiiiiii(Mtd  < 'oii;:'!*"*'^  to  Ifjjsl.it  i- ;i;^.inist 
.1   %       ••  r;':pMon  ot  int«*r'*t.il«*  roimnrrfi*  i»\  ;•  >tiil.'\  lorUoiii.  «»i  «itli»*r 

•  ••  >:i  a'i\  railKiad  from  u  hati'S  iM"  <Ma><*.  «'\t"*pt  \\  hi'ii  pioiincr.l  b\  thr 
•.  I  .  :■  iMfinv  or  the  iiet   ot    (mmI. 

1  I'lH  \^  a  w*dl  ;:ri>niided  •^iNpnion  that  a  mi'iibi  ;  of  !.Ml\\;iy  stiik«*s 
.i-.'i  !  •<  Ikitut^  III  tlii^  eitiintr.  Iia\<*  bct-n  lir<iii;L:li!  a)»oiii  ntiici  b\  wanton 
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mistreat ipeut  of  employes  or  by  the  officers  of  the  road  conspiring  with 
outside  speculators  to  corner  some  article  of  interstate  commerce,  or  to 
wreck  the  securities  of  the  road  and  promote  stockjobbing  schemes. 
But,  independent  of  every  consideration  as  to  the  motives  or  causes 
which  occasionally  produce  jirolonged  interruptions  of  interstate  com- 
merce by  strikes,  lockouts,  or  otherwise,  all  such  interruptions  should 
be  prohibited  under  severe  i>enalties. 

No  one  familiar  with  our  laws  will  contend  that  Congress  has  the 
power  to  punish  strikes  or  lockouts  in  a  cotton  factor3',  woolen  mill,  irou 
furnace,  or  other  private  business,  but  that  Congress  has  the  constitu- 
tional authority,  and  ought  to  exercise  it,  to  prohibit  strikes  or  lockouts 
on  railroads  carrying  inte  state  commerce,  your  committee  thinks  is 
almost  self-evident,  as  it  will  now  briefly  at^mpt  to  show. 

Every  railroad  in  the  United  States  has  been  declared  by  act  of 
Congress  to  be  a  postal  route  for  carrying  the  mail ;  and  every  such  road 
has  likewise  been  authorized  b3'  the  act  of  1866  to  connect  with  roads 
in  other  States,  so  as  to  form  an  international  line  to  transport  troops,. 
Government  supplies,  and  interstate  commerce.  Again,  every  radroad 
in  the  Union  is  paid  out  of  the  National  Treasury  a  minimum  compensa- 
tion of  $42.75  per  mile  per  year,  up  to  a  maximum  of  $1,500  per  mile 
per  year,  according  to  weight  of  mail  carried.  The  national  Govern- 
ment has  a  contract  with  every  railroad  for  carrying  the  mail  and  en- 
forces it  by  withholding  pay  as  a  fine  for  each  failure  that  occurs  with- 
out sufficient  cause ;  ami  the  Government  also  severely  punishes  any 
person  who  obstructs  the  mail  on  any  route.  Now,  is  it  not  just  as  im- 
portant to  have  the  persons  and  property  of  the  public  transported 
"with  certainty,  celerity,  and  security"  as  it  is  to  have  the  mail  so 
transported,  and  ought  not  Congress  to  punish  by  fine,  or  fine  and  im- 
prisonment, every  failure  to  carry  interstate  commerce  also!  Many 
railroads  in  the  new  States  of  the  Union  were  chartered  by  the  Federal 
Government  when  those  new  States  were  Territories,  and  all  the  rail- 
roads at  present  built  or  building  in  the  Territories  were  chartered  by 
Congress  or  by  the  Territorial  legislature,  with  the  permission  of  Con- 
gress. 

But  it  does  not  matter  whether  a  railroad  is  chartered  by  the  State 
or  nation  it  is  declared  a  public  highway  by  either  sovereign,  and  is 
treated  as  such  by  both  sovereigns  within  the  scope  of  their  exclusive  or 
concurrent  i)owers.  The  Federal  courts  and  the  courts  of  all  the  States 
agree  in*this  view. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  Olcott  r«.  The  Super- 
visors (16  Wall.,  678),  said: 

Railroads,  though  constructed  by  private  corporations  ami  owned  by  them,  are 
public  lii^hwayH.  The  rijjht  of  eminent  domain  nowhere  jnwtities  takiuj^  private 
property  for  private  use.  Yet  it  is  a  doctrine  universally  accepted  that  a  State  legis- 
lature may  authorize  a  private  corporation  to  take  land  for  the  construction  of  such 
a  road,  making  compensation  to  the  owner.  VV^hat  else  does  this  doctrine  mean  if 
not  that  building  a  railroad,  though  it  be  built  by  a  private  corporation,  is  an  act 
done  for  a  public  use  f  And  the  rea^son  why  this  use  has  always  hvan  held  a  public 
one  is  that  such  a  road  is  a  hiijhway,  whether  made  by  the  (Jovernment  itself  or  by 
the  agency  of  corporate  bod ietTor  even  by  individuals,  when  they  obtain  their  power 
to  construct  it  fnun  legislati  v  grant. 

Whether  the  use  of  a  railroad  is  a  public  or  private  one  depends  in  no  measure 
upon  the  (piestion  who  constructed  it  or  who  owns  it.  It  has  never  been  consi<lered 
a  matter  of  any  importance  that  the  road  was  built  by  the  agency  of  a  private  cor- 
)»oration.  No  matter  who  is  the  agent,  the  function  performed  is  that  of  the  State. 
Though  the  ownership  is  private,  the  use  is  public.  The  owners  may  be  private  com- 
panies, but  they  are  compellable  to  permit  tlie  public  to  use  their  works  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  such  works  can  be  used.     That  all  ptirsons  may  not  put  their  own  cara 
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''.V'  t^*'  r'>:iil  :iiiil  n**'  rlu'ir  nwii  iDotor  |ii»w<-r  )i:is  iin  l»i*:iiii|i;  upmi  liii'  4(iifiii<i|i 
w'iil.»T  tlir*  tmjuI  is  :i  piililir  hi;ili\v:iy.  It  hriirs  i»nl,N  upon  tlnMiioiIr  of  iisi-.  i»r\\liii-U 
•'.  •   ii-^i«!  »;  iii«-  i"!  tin*  rXi'lliMivi' JMil^«'. 

Thi*  t'iU'T  tl>;it  till'  sturkliolilors  (if  a  railroad  or  plank  road  or  turn- 
j»lii«*  iiia\  n*iiiiiiii*rati*  Uimi'^rlvrs  hy  tartvs  or  lidls  iin'scrilM'il  liy  tln» 
i:i\\  in.ikiii;;  powrr  dot's  not  d(*stn»v  tlic  piiMic  natiii'«*  of  a  ro.id.  All 
puiihr  lii^hwavH  an*  siihjrcts  of  ^iMicral  jiiris<li(!iion  of  ;;ov«*rniii(Mit, 
Ummm<^*  ilirir  ns«*s  an*  tiu»  roninnMi  propt'rty  of  tli«»  jml»li«'.  This  jh 
l«»n*j!dy  rxpH'ssed  hy  Kinnions,  .1.,  in  Tolc(»tt  rs.  Townsliij*  of  IMiii? 
GroVf,  1  r'li]ipin  (rnitcd  States  Circuit  Court  Urports,  Ml),  as  follows: 

A  rnjlri'.t'l  nni'r  rdiiHtriirtril  i?*  iiistaiitiT.  Mini  liy  iix'M'  t'«irn>  of  t)ii*  ^niiit  :iiiil  ]:t\\\ 
^n; tM«ht  it  !ii  tlii<  i:nvf'riiiiifnt:il  :i«:i'iirirH  ot' till' Stall*  .'iriii  (liMlit-atfd  tn  piiiilii-  iim-.  All 
■»■  •'  ■  •■jT'i'iir  >J*  « 'tTik,  i'ii;;iiii-»,  riL;litM  nf  way,  :\\u{  jiii»|n*riy  nf  t-viTX  il«M-ripiiiM».  mil, 
••-r^fi:..i:,  .iihI  inivfti.  art*  l»iit  :i  trii?*t  1*11111!  tor  liir  ]iiilitiriil  pnwt  r,  likr  lUt  jnmtutnHufa 
jy'  'j.  .._*r#.     'I  hi' artiiifial  ]M'r?in!»aiji*--ilii' «*«»rpnratii»ii  «*i«'jit«'«l  by  tin*  finvrp-i:;!!  pnwrr 

•  ivir'-k*  \  I'i.r  tli'M  null'  piiriMiH*',  aiiil  un  oilier,  !•«  in  the  most  strirt.  T«-cliiii«'al.  ami  mi- 
•{'uj'..tii!  M'ii<M*  Imf  it*  Tin<«t«M'.  TImn  i.<«  tin'  primaix  niid  noli*  It'^ji)  p<i|itir:(l  mo|iv«i 
*i>r  ::•>•  rt-aiiitfi.  '[\u'  im'i(l«*iitnl  iiitcrt'htMiml  prolitM  ot' iihliviiliialNan*  nrri«l«*tiY><,  liotli 
ir.  r ?•••  T\  .ftiiil  pra«'ii»'''. 

rill*  afri'ptaiir«»  of  smdi  trusts  on  tin*  part  of  a  rorporation  by  the 
4\]*ro><«  and  iiiiplird  rontrarts  already  referred  to  makes  it  an  a;;eiiey 
«•!'  rhf  Srali-  to  ]tcrt'ortii  pnldic^  fiinetioiiH  wlneli  niii»ht  otherwise  lie  de- 
\  oh  I'll  iip(»ii  piililie  otVi«*ers.  The  niainttMianee  and  «'onrnd  of  most 
oiht-r  tl.isses  of  j»nMie  lii^liwayf^  are  so  d«*v<»lve<l,  and  the  perforinanee 
lit  t-\frv  otiieial  dntv  in  respeet  of  them  inav  he  c*ompelled  hv  the 
c-oiirr<»  oil  applieation  of  the  State.  The  anahi^y  hetween  sneh  otlieialH 
4111I  radniail  rorporali«uiH  in  repird  to  their  relations  t«)  the  <ii»vern- 
meiit  e<«  stion^  an«l  clear,  and,  so  far  as  atVeets  the  e<»nstriietion  and 
prii|M-r  .iiid  etlieient  niaintenanee  of  their  railways,  will  he  (pirsiioned 
hy  i.o  oiii», 

I:  i^  ripially  elear  in  n'jrJ»nl  to  their  duty  as  iNirrii-r-*  of  p<'rsons 
fid  pii»|N*it\.     On  other  pnhlie  highways  rv«'ry  person  may  hi-  lii^own 

•  .irrit'i.  »ir  ht*  may  hire  any  «>ne  1h»  pleases  (o  perform  tin*  ser\  i«"e,  hut 
.:<  tip*  r.iM'  of  a  railroad  it  is  dilVrrent,  heraiise  such  a  tranrhi>r  is  tin* 

•  \ -iii^ui-  proprity  of  a  hody  eor|M)rat«',  \\lii«*h  alone  has  p«)\^tr  to  use 
?  \u  .1  tii.iiiiii'r  whieli  of  iM'eessity  re<piire>  tiiat  all  mananeairnt.  control. 
iT.il  ii^f  ii»r  till-  purposes  of  earria;re  must  !»#•  liniitfd  to  itsflf,  :ind  u  iiirh, 

^«  .1  •  oiitlitioti  of  tlie  tVaiM'hist*  that  ;;i'.ints  .siirh  ahsolnte  ami  «'\r)ii'«ive 
;h.;w:  i»\<  r  and  mm*  of  a  puhlj<*  hi^^hway,  has  eiiiitr.trt<Ml  wiih  lin*  State 
••  .1.  I  .pi  rhi-ditt\  of  eariyin;:  all  persi»;i'^  and  j»ro]>rrt\  w  iihin  t  in*  sropi* 
'■:   •■*  I  li. liter  aM  a  pnhlie  trust, 

I'  :•«  ;lo*  diit  V  i>f  the  State  to  make  and  maintain  iMihlie  hii^liu  .in  s.  hut 
•  •«  :i"T  Tie*  iliils  iif  till*  Sj.iit*  \\\  he  or  1h»'i»:im*  a  <'->!Mni'»ii  r.iiii  -i  ifsrlt 
.  --i  .*  -  pn'fdii-  hj;;h\\a\s.      \\  may  in  soan*  i  ms>'s  as^intp- that  iln' \ .  .iml 

■  .  •  li-  \  •■!   sT  d'l-'s  *»u,  t  h«'  t'M'ent  ioii  of'  f  hr  du!  V  m;iN   Iw  ciil";  »'fd  .ij  Jiijsi 

j»iit-  "I  oiljiiMs  upon  \\lM»m  ill!'  law  ihxuhcs  it.      ]i   in.i\  :;:  I'lt   \\< 

•  i    ''•  •itM"!:  ui-t  a  piihlic   hiirhwaN   ti»  .1  « <»i  pniMMnn  01  an  iiiil:\  pIm  il, 

i"    ;  •■    "Ji  »'..ii  piiwit  ii<  ri^ht  lif  I'liiniriit  d«Mii.iiii.  m  Mid«'i  t«»  Ni-ruii-  tin- 

■  ;•    >isi-.  .iinl   m.i\   maUr  the   iisi*  of  ili«-   liii^liw.iv  t'oiniiMiii   ii>  ^<ii.  ou 

.  :«.  Ill's  :ts   It    iiiMV  iiiipoM'  as   ti>   t.iits  iii.d    In-JLiiils  ;Mid   tin  iii**htiiL' 

■  •:.     l*-*!'.!"*;'**    tai"llK_\     tnl    «'.llf\m;^    llu*     pclsuu^    .IIhI     |i|opil!'.     I.!     Ilir 

:  '.  •■  iJi  *Ji«h  matiUi  r  aiid  at  sin-li  liims  .,n  :i,;i\   Im*  iM-«'did. 
I  ..t    i.i;!io.iil    !h   liic   ia\niiit'    mmli'iii  h...ln\.iy    tor  li.i\«'i   •»!  ;i<  <_:1i:. 

•  •:•«  t  ..til'.  fi»r  iMn;rdis(ai)(-«"^,  and  riilnt.id  1 1  .iiispn;  t.it  ii»!i  j*.  ,1  d.i.I\  m  i^ 

•  • '.  :•'  thr  I'tiaiinunit  N .  A  vjst  !»im1\  m!"  IliiIi  si.iinri*  .1:1, |  r.nn:!!  ••!  !  iw 
;.  r»-j.i;d  !«♦  ij  |i:i^  .spiim;^  iipdmiMj  fin-  l.i-i  li.:I:"  ••••:iT  1:1  > .  \''\  :»Mf 
i*  :iji' i'oumn  iif  till- eouiiti  V  III  ill!  ;  li-.' Si.iT«s,  innu"  Ml  |.  s,.  !n\i   i-'iiii 

]m  l;t-d  «<ne  radioad  01    another  to  itpciatc  its  m.hl   a^  mih-  i'iiu;  inunu^ 
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line,  or  to  run  passenger  trains  to  the  terminus  of  the  road,  or  to  make 
fences  and  cattle-guards,  or  to  buiUl  a  bridge  across  a  stream  so  as  not 
to  intL-rfere  with  navigation,  or  to  compel  the  road  to  run  daily  trains, 
or  to  replace  a  track  taken  up  in  violation  of  its  charter,  or  to  prevent 
the  al)an<lonmeut  of  a  road  once  completed. 

These  are  all  express  or  im])lied  obligations  arising  from  the  charters 
of  the  railroad  companies,  but  not  more  so  than  the  duty  to  carry  freight 
and  i)assei»gers.  That  duty  is  indeed  the  ultima  ratio  of  their  exist- 
ence, the  great  and  sole  i)ul)lic  good,  for  the  attainment  and  accomplish- 
ment of  which  all  the  other  powers  and  duties  are  given  or  imposed. 
It  is  strangely  illogical  to  assert  that  the  State  or  National  Government, 
through  the  courts,  may  comjiel  the  i)erformance  of  every  step  necessary 
to  bring  a  corporation  into  a  condition  of  readiness  to  do  the  very  thing 
for  which  it  is  created,  but  is  then  i>owerless  to  compel  the  doing  of  the 
thing  itself. 

This  is  the  line  of  reasoning  (but  much  abridged)  that  convinced  the 
8ui*reme  couit  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  1882,  that  it  ought  to  grant 
a  writ  of  mandamus  to  compel  a  railroad  to  run  its  trains  as  usual,  not 
withstanding  a  '* strike"  or  'Mockout"  among  its  employes.  Some  of 
the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  New  York  bar  were  employed 
in  the  case,  among  them  Roscoe  Conkling. 

The  facts  weie  that  the  skilled  freight  handlers  of  both  the  Central 
and  the  Erie  Koads  in  New  York  refused  to  work  without  an  increase  of 
pay  to  the  amount  of  3  cents  per  hour.  They  had  been  working  at 
17  cents  per  hour  (or  $1.70  for  ten  hours),  and  demanded  20  cents  per 
hour  (or  $2  per  day  of  ten  hours),  otherwise  they  would  quit  work. 
The  railroads  refused  to  pay  such  increase,  and  the  laborers  abandoned 
work,  and  as  the  railroads  would  not  procure  other  laborers  competent 
or  sufficient  in  number  to  .do  t)je  work  no  freight  trains  were  run  for  two 
weeks  or  more,  until  the  people  instituted  proceedings  in  mandamus  to 
compel  the  running  of  trains  as  usual  in  spite  of  the  strike. 

There  were  two  cases  before  the  court  based  on  the  same  facts  and 
involving  the  same  principles.  They  are  popularly  known  as  "The 
Freight-Handlers'  Strike  Cases,"  and  are  "The  People,  etc..  Appellants^ 
vs.  The  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company," 
and  "The  People,  etc.,  Appellants^  vs.  The  New  Y'ork,  Lake  Erie  and 
Western  Railway  Company,"  reported  in  28  Hun,  543.  Davis,  J,,  in  de- 
liveriug  the  opinion  of  the  court,among  many  other  things  (omitted  for 
brevity)  said: 

We  cjMi  not  bring  our  iniiuls  to  entertain  a  doubt  that  a  railroad  corporation  in  com- 
pnllabbi  by  uiandanins  to  exercise  its  duties  as  a  carrier  of  freiglit  and  paHt^eugers, 
and  that  tlie  power  80  to  compel  it  r«*Hts  equally  firmly  on  the  ground  that  that  duty 
is  a  public  trust,  which,  having  been  conferred  by  the  State  and  accepted  by  the  cor- 
poration, iruiy  be  enforced  for  the  public  benefit;  and  also  upon  the  contract  between 
the  corpoiation  and  the  State,  expressed  in  its  charter  or  implied  by  the  acceptance 
of  the  franchise  (AI»bott  vs.  Johnson,  R.  K.  Co.,  80  N.  Y.,  31):  and  also  upon  the 
ground  that  the  common  right  of  all  the  people  to  travel  and  carry  upon  every  public 
highway  of  the  State  has  been  changed  in  the  special  instance  by  the  legislature, 
for  adequate  reasons,  into  a  corporate  franchise  to  be  exercised  solely  by  a  corporate 
body,  for  the  public  benefit,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  persons,  wht»reby  it  has  be- 
come the  duty  of  the  State  to  see  to  it  that  the  franchise  so  put  in  trust  be  faithfully 
administered  by  its  trustee. 

But  it  is  Maid  that  the  State  is  not  injured,  and  has  no  interest  in  the  question 
whether  the  corporation  perform  the  duty  or  not.  The  State  may  suffer  no  direct 
pecuniary  injury,  as  it  may  not  l)y  the  neglect  of  one  or  more  of  its  numerous  polit- 
ical ofticers  who  hold,  in  trust  for  the  people,  the  ofticial  duties  reposed  in  their  hands ; 
but  that  is  no  test  of  the  power  or  duty  of  the  State  in  either  case.  The  sovereignty 
of  the  State  is  injured  whenever  any  public  function  vested  by  it  in  any  perscm, 
natural  or  artificial,  for  the  common  good,  is  not  used  or  is  misused,  or  is  abused ; 
and  it  is  not  bound  t^  inquire  whether  some  one  or  more  of  it^  citizens  has  not 
thereby  received  a  special  injury  for  which  he  may  recover  damages  in  his  private 
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T!i«*  'A  I  It  nt'  iii:i:mI.iiiius  wm-^  not  issiuuK  .sitiiply  1m'(Musc  tlic  r:iilro:i(is, 
.'.  i\.;!.'  .t<«i-4'iTainril  tli;ir  iIk*  c.im*  uoiiiti  ;;<i  :m;iiiis]  tiiciii.  tt»rti)\\  IMi  rr- 
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'  i.-r  f  1  :i-.   T.i'ir(i.i>ls   |ir<>ia|»t l\.      ll'»w   can  tj-i-i  lie  ilnat-   tin'iJi*-  ln->;  .a 
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i:  ^\  ill  iidt  (!•»,  a^  r«'coniin«-n«li-(i  \*\  inan\.  tnr  tin*  N.ti  ii>iial  <  iiiviTiiiiitiif 
"••  "akf  Tfii*  rtiilrii.ii|>  liv  |MiicliaN«*  or  liv  ijn-  rxnc:-*!-  tif  i'IhiimmiI  iJMMia.n 
jftrpi  run  tii««iii  hv  irranii::  i'\crv  i.iiirii.ni  t'UiiiloM*  a*«  it  ili»r>  an  «-iili>t«il 
HjUI>«*r  ill  llir  i*t-;;ular  Arniv  tn  >ailnr  in  tiu*  Navv  wlicu  ii  ci»iii|m>1s  hini 
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to  carry  out  to  the  letter  every  agreement  in  writing  that  he  voluntarily 
enters  into.  The  million  of  railroad  employ(§8,  most  of  whom  are  also 
voters,  would  hardly  sanction  that  sort  of  quasi-martial  law,  even  if 
there  were  not  other  insuperable  objections  to  it.  Every  railroad 
asserts  the  privilege  of  discharging  its  employes  whenever  it  has  a  mind 
to,  without  notice,  and  of  course  employes  ought  to  have  equal  liberty 
to  control  their  labor.  As  long  as  employ <^s  merely  quit  work  and 
refrain  from  violence  they  commit  no  crime  and  ought  not  to  be  pun- 
ished for  abandoning  work  that  is  disagreeable.  Moreover,  the  national 
administration  has  too  many  political  retainers  and  too  much  ])atronage, 
favoritism,  and  corruption  now.  So  that  to  argue  in  favor  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  operating  our  150,000  miles  of  railroad  is  a  waste  of 
time  and  words.  If  the  present  owners  of  the  roads  will  not  run  them 
properly  without  strikes  or  other  interruptions,  let  the  Government  sell 
them  out  to  tnose  who  will  do  it.  It  should  be  no  concern  of  the  public 
how  a  strike  or  a  lockout  on  a  railroad  shall  be  prevented — whether  by 
"  arbitration,"  '*  profit  sharing,"  or  otherwise.  That  should  be  an  affair 
for  exclusive  consideration  between  a  railroad  and  its  employes. 

As  paradoxical  as  itjoay.  seem  at  first  view,  the  best  and  surest  pre- 
venjiye  of  a  stake  qu  a  railroad  is  not  to*  punish  tlie  men  for  striking, 
butToj)uuish  tljtQ  superior  officers  of  the  rp^^^lCQr.  goading  the  men  to 
strike,  especially  "if  the  railroad jcompany  shall  be  allowed  two  days 
without  lupurnug  any^nalty  to^eplace  any  employes  who  make  un- 
reasonatJle  or  unjusfaemands,  as  provided  in  the  bill  herewith  submit- 
ted by  your  committee.  The  employes  of  a  railroad  will  not  strike  unless 
they  are  grossly  mistreated  in  some  way,  by  either  being  underpaid,  or 
overworked,  or  not  promoted  when  deserving  it,  or  by  being  iguomin- 
iously  treated,  or  by  being  discharged  without  a  hearing  by  some  coarse, 
overbearing,  money-making  superior,  who  has  no  regard  for  the  feel- 
ings of  the  men.  The  chief  executive  officers  of  every  railroad  ought 
to  be  born  leaders  of  men,  who  can  inspire  their  subordinates  with 
devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  the  road,  as  a  successful  "general  in- 
spires his  soldiers  to  serve  heroically. 

Every  railroad  ought  to  wisli  to  ])reserve  good  relations  with  the 
laboring  class,  and  no  railroad  can  do  that  without  according  every 
man  it  discharges  for  cause  a  chance  to  be  heard.  Some  permanent 
impartial  tribunal  ought  to  be  provided  for  this  purpose,  and  your 
committee  thinks  the  railroad  itself  can  best  do  this  in  conjunction  with 
its  enii>loy^s  without  interference  by  the  State.  The  employes  of  a 
railroad  can  not  be  energetic  and  loyal  to  its  interests  unless  they  feel 
that  the  road  is  their  friend  and  has  a  special  care  for  them.  Experts 
in  railroading  are  not  generally  well  qualified  for  anything  else,  and  as 
they  become  attached  to  that  mode  of  life  they  naturally  prefer  it  to 
any  other  as  a  permanent  business.  When  they  can  feel  at  home  as  it 
were  in  railroad  service,  and  have  faith  that  they  shall  not  be  dis- 
charged except  for  their  own  misconduct,  they  will  always  be  on  good 
behavior  and  work  for  the  company's  welfare  as  well  as  their  own. 

One  fruitful  source  of  railway  strikes  is  the  gradation  system  of  classi- 
fying conductors  and  engineers,  and  attaching  a  difl'erence  of  pay  to 
each  grade  without  carrying  out  in  good  faith  the  promised  promotions 
and  increase  of  pay.  Many  railroads  require  an  engineer  to  serve  an 
ai)prenticeshii)  of  three  years  before  he  can  be  ranked  even  as  second 
class,  and  not  infrequently  they  compel  him  to  serve  another  three  years 
before  he  can  be  graded  as  first  class,  yet  it  is  common  to  make  so-called 
secondclass  engineers,  drawing  only  second-class  pay,  do  first-class 
duty.    So  too  with  conductors.    The  probationary'  term  for  them  is  usu- 
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ally  »'i^lii  yi*;irs  to  1h»  ranked  as  first  rlass,  still,  diiriii;:  nio.st  <»t*  tliis 
;i|»1iiiMitiri*.Hhip  ilifv  have  to  do  ilu»  work  of  first-class  incn  while  only 
riMM\  in;:  s<TiMul  rlass  rank  and  drawing  but  s('Cond-«*lass  jKiy.  To  save 
a  U'w  diilLiis,  many  roads  s\steniati(*ally  plan  toliavelnit  few  tirst-rlass 
fii;:ni«*frs  or  rondti«'t(»rs,  «*ither  by  refusing  upon  on«*  pretext  or  another 
Til  ;:r.int  an  earned  ]>roinotion,  or  l>\  4iiscliar<rin;;  first  elass  men,  or  l>y 
treadn;:  Ihein  m)  Uadty  that  they  <piit  work  of  their  own  aeeord. 

In  a«ldition  to  the  al>us<*s  «if  the  ;;radation  system,  overwork  of  the 
tnt-n  i.H  another  very  prolitie  eause  of  strikes  and  aeenU'iits  on  railroads. 
I'ndi.ililv  there  is  inoiv  overwork  and  less  extra  pav  tor  it  in  railroad- 
in;:  than  in  any  «)ther  <N*eiipation.  In  many  td'  the  States,  diirin;;  busy 
sraMiiis,  and  often  in  inelement  weather,  ni^ht.  day,  and  Sunday,  too, 
Minii'time.N  witness  the  loilin^j  of  railn»a<i  erews,  without  rest  or  slei'p, 
a>  h>n^  as  human  endurance  ean  bear  it.  In  most  employments  eiulit, 
trii.  «ir  tuelve  hours  a  day  «'(»iistitute  a  da\*s  work,  but  in  railroadiiitr  a 
d.i\*>  labiir  sonietiiiH's  means  twcMitv  four  hours  ami  whatever  additional 
time  the  e«irp«»ration  re<|aiies:  no  matter  if  it  be  ni^^lit  or  Sunday,  no 
nj«»xi*  pay  is  ^iveii,  and  if  the  tired  employe  stops  to  sleep  iK'fore  he  is 
|i«*riiiitted  todoso  he  is  d(N*ked  a  days  wa<^es.  A  <'tmdiietor,  tCM),  otteii 
liA.*»  til  perform  the  double  duty  of  his  position  proper  ami  timt  of  ba^- 
tra;:*' mast«*r  likewise.  In  this  way  aeeidents  and  terrible  siiiash-ups 
are  I'liMpiently  bri»u;;ht  alMiut,  as  fati;;ue  and  enforced  insomnia  blunt 
th**  pficepiive  f.iciilties  and  impair  the  memory  so  that  trains  an*  run 
ni»-4'ii.iii!eally,  without  re;;ard  to  orders  or  passing  points. 

I.:i;:lne«'rs  or  coiidut'tors.  or  b«)tli,  h.ive  been  known  t«)  be  aslee)>from 
•*\h.iu*«tiiin  when  fatal  iM^llisions  havt*  occurred.  Of  all  laborers  a  loco- 
inti;i\e  rn^fiiieer  .n1jou1«1  be  the  least  overworked,  because  his  mind  and 
M-:i*»*^  are  ever  <in  a  strain  when  upon  duty. 

Whit,  that  has  stood  ii(*ar  a  railroad  when  a  train  dashed  by  nr 
••t-'PlH-d.  has  not  been  deeply  iin])n*ssed  with  twothin;:s:   first,  the  irre 

-  -.'.I'l!!*  :i'iil  tindi'ss  p(»uer  of  steam  :  anil  second,  the  bhu'Uened,  eain- 
•  •:.  "^  •li'Mia  ta<'<*  ot  the  en;:in«M»r  ;;leamin;T  with  intellJ;;«*niM',  <*Mur.i^e, 
.^-t':  -  1e:ir  c'in^cious!ies<  <it  \\\^  a'>tul  responsibility,  in  which  tliean\ 
!•'  .-i  I  .:jdM«'t«»r  always  sh:ir«'s.  IIurnMii  lite  is  |ih)  jmeloiis  fnra  |)a>sen 
^*  r  !r  lilt  tti  be  Ii;:htly  intru*<iied  either  to  an  iiK'oiiipeteiit,  (»verw(irked, 
.-•C'it'i  ji.i:«l.  dissati>tied,  or  dissipated  en;:ineer  nr  ciMidnctor;  and  a  d;i\  \ 
1  i'*<»:   i'l  the  (NM-iipation  of  a  Iocoiiii»tiv«'  en;:inccr  or  conductor  onuht  to 

*»'  !:rii:riMl  bv  law  to  a  certain  number  of  hours,  if  a  dav*s  work  in  aii\ 
'  .1  :;'i^  ^honlil  b(*  liinitecl.  Hence,  it'  a  railroad  shall  not  bi*  permitietl 
*'•  t-«td  .1  .-«iMke  of  its  men  as  a  iustitication  Ibr  siispeiidiiii;  its  trains. 
;f  w.,:  {II-  coiiip4<n«Nl,  in  order  to  )irevent   tloMu  from  sirikin;;,  to  work 

*'  i:  ^iii-eis.  conductors,  and  otiicr  «'iiiphiyc>i  only  re;tMHi;il)|e  hours, 
?••   p.i\    the:u  fair  wa^es,  ^lant   them  just    j»ii»motioii,  and  not  to  dis- 

-  ■■:  ii.**  them  withtMit  a  InMiin;::  so  that  such  a  law  would  tend  to  pre- 
■.••!.•   .ei;ilenT>  on  railroa«ls  by  winch  thousands  «if  lives  are  losi  ev«MV 

•  ft 

'••a:  'lliis  wi>uld  be  better  tor  the  railroad  itself  as  well  as  loi  its  em 
;•'■•.♦•  and  the  puiilic,  becans**  ihe  damage  of  a  >m;::le  aeci«lent.  canned 
•.  .!.•  vp'it,  piHuly  panl,  o\  el  worUcd  employes  woiihl  oiteii  cover  the 
I'l'j  •  ''ii  il  e\p«Mise  lor  a  whole  \ eai  nf  en;iaL;in L^  ciiou;;li  intMi.  and  lirst- 
'  .  t--  iiitTi,  to  have  preViMilcd  t  he  accident.  A  well  paid,  e\p«  rii'iiced. 
'.i;!\  Tt  I  •.r<-d.  .iiid  not  ovei-\\oi  lve<l  iiiaii,  i^alwa\N  co!l'^eI  \  ,i' in  i*.  He 
.*  •  . ••!  M  :  Tin*  aid  I  and  never  lo>e>  in'*  iiead.  His  piaeiu-cil  iMi  m 
'rolled  e'.fean  d«-tcet  tlie  >Ii;:hte^r  diMiider  in  a  tiaiit  oi  .ippitiii  h  of 
•:.i?ii;**i. 

K\eiy  !iiTi;:-e>tabli>he'l  i.iilro.i  I  o:i^!ii  aN  •  lo  in  ilvC  >.riu»  pi.iVi^inii 
I'lT  tlio'M*  ot  ltSemplo\es  who  ;^et  ciipplrd  or  becoiiii- siipei  ahiiiialed  m 
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its  service.  For  all  such  some  provision  should  be  made  by  a  relief 
association  or  other  organization,  to  which  the  company  and  the  men 
should  contribute,  in  other  words,  if  an  employe,  has  good  treatment 
and  a  permanent  situation,  from  which  he  can  not  be  discharged  unless 
he  deserves  to  be,  lie  will  have  no  occasion  to  strike;  in  fact,  he  can 
make  nothing  by  striking,  as  whenever  one  laborer  who  is  getting  a  fair 
day's  wages  for  a  fair  day^s  work  throws  up  his  job  two  other  laborers 
are  ready  and  even  eager  to  take  his  place. 

Competition  among  laborers  for  employment  is  so  strong  that  they 
are  obliged  to  be  content  with  proper  wages  and  reasonable  treat- 
ment; but  there  is  no.  competition  against  the  railroa<i.  It  has  in  a 
measure  a  monopoly  of  hiring  labor,  and  can  pick  among  the  many 
who  are  ever  anxious  to  serve  it  when  rightly  treated.  The  railroad  is 
master  of  the  situation,  as  employes  are  completely  at  its  mercy,  es- 
pecially if  the  railroad  be  permitted  to  suspend  running  its  trains  on 
account  of  a  strike,  which  it  has  provoked  by  mistreatment  of  its  men. 
Hence,  Congress  need  not  trouble  itself  about  legislation  to  prevent 
strikes  on  roads  carrying  interstate  commerce,  except  to  give  the  right 
of  private  action  for  damages,  and  also  to  fine  and  imprison  officials  for 
suspending  trains  on  account  of  a  strike  or  anything  else  short  of  the  act 
of  God  or  the  public  enemy.  This  would  simplify  matters  very  much. 
All  details  for  preserving  such  relations  between  a  company  and  its 
employ6s  as  would  prevent  a  strike  may  safely  be  left  to  the  good  sense, 
self-interest,  and  conscience  of  the  company.  The  men  ought  to  be  well 
treated,  and  if  they  are  well  treated  they  dare  not  strike  for  fear  of  los- 
ing their  places.  Strikes  but  seldom  occur  on  railroads  in  England. 
There,  railroad  emi)loy6s  are  for  the  most  part  so  well  treated  that  they 
look  upon  the  road  in  large  part  as  their  road: 

After  a  recent  accideut  on  the  Manchester,  Sheffield  and  Lincolnshire  Railway  the 
employes  held  a  meeting  and  ottered  voluntarily  to  bear  their  bhare  of  the  loss  by 
contributing,  in  a  body,  a  week^s  wages.  This  offer  was  not  accepted  by  the  directors, 
who  said  that  the  stockhohlers  were  better  able  to  bear  the  loss  than  the  emplovds; 
but  it  is  significant  as  showing  a  state  of  feeling  on  both  sides  quite  in  contrast  with 
that  to  which  we  are  accustomed. 

Since  the  decision  of  the  "Freight  Handlers'  Strike  Cases"  in  lvS82 
there  has  been  no  strike  to  amount  to  anything  on  steam  railroads  in 
the  Empire  State  of  New  York.  Nor  has  the  justice  and  wisdom  oT  that 
decision  been  culled  in  question,  and  if  all  the  States,  as  well  as  the 
National  Government,  will  embody  in  a  statute  the  principle  enunciated 
in  the  "Freight  Handlers' Cases"  railroail  strikes  will  be  a  thing  of  the 
past,  to  the  immense  benefit  of  the  public  as  well  as  of  the  railroads 
themselves  and  of  their  employes. 

There  is  no  hardshii)  in  prohibiting  a  railroad  from  pleading  a  strike 
of  its  employes  as  a  justification  for  suspending  its  trains.  Every  rail- 
road, as  before  mentioned,  is  but  "private  property  coupled  with  a  public 
interest'' — a  public  highway  over  which  the  persons  and  property  of  the 
people  must  pay  a  reasonable  fare  and  freight,  to  be  carried  with  "cer- 
tainty, celerity,  and  security." 

The  owners  of  a  rfiilroad  contract  with  the  Government  thus  to  do 
the  public  transportation,  and  they  ought  to  be  sternly  held  to  it.  The 
daily  paper,  the  speedy  journey,  the  quick  express,  the  fast  freight  are 
absolute  necessities  of  modern  civilization,  and  the  "innocent  public" 
ought  not  to  sufl'er  for  carrying  facilities  while  a  railroad  is  haggling 
with  its  emplo3^6s  about  wages  or  some  petty  question  of  discipline. 

The  "innocent  public"  has  been  victimized  long  enough,  and  let  us 
cherish  an  abiding  faith  that  this  country  shall  never  again  behold  the 
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bamiliatiDfT  spectacle  of  1886,  when  Jay  Goald'g  Missonri  Pacific  ays- 
tern  of  railroads,  extending  for  many  thousand  miles  throngh  several 
States,  stopped  its  freight  and  passenger  trains  on  acconnt  of  a  strike 
id  its  employes,  and  the  helpless  <<  innocent  pnblic  "  had  to  lose  mill- 
ions  of  dollars,  as  well  as  be  deprive<l  of  the  privilege  of  traveling, 
while  the  governors  of  States  and  State  railroad  commissioners  ob^ 
quioQsly  parleyed  with  Gould,  and  all  the  courts,  both  State  and  Federal, 
in  Missouri,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  and  Texas  remained  dumb,  instead  or 
speaking  out  like  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  the 
Freight- Handlers  Strike. 

So  far  from  following  Justice  Davis's  decision,  all  that  was  done  by  the 
courts  on  that  im)K)rtant  o(*casiou  was  to  act  in  the  interest  of  Gould 
against  his  emphiyif's  as  well  as  against  '^  the  innocent  public.'^  (See 
United  States  rir.  Kane,  25  Anioriuui  and  P]nglish  Railroad  Cases,  p. 608.) 

If  the  law  laid  down  in  the  Freight- Handlers'  Strike  Cases  could  be 
appli<*4l  to  the  roads  owned  1)3'  Jay  Gould  and  a  few  other  railway  mag- 
nates, they  w<»uld  not  even  feel,  much  less  express,  the  sentiment 
attributeil  to  the  hite  W.  11.  Vanderbilt,  ''the  public  l>e  damned,"  when 
rpniindi*<l  that  the  public  have  some  rights  in  railroads. 

Third  Xational  remedy :  Prohibit  iheconsolidation  of  parallel  or  competing 

linen. 

A  third  remedy  to  partly  prevent  a  recurrence  of  railway*  or  mining 
strikes  in  the  anthracite  rej^ions,  as  well  as  to  prevent  a  frequent  corner 
in  the  priee  of  coal,  is  to  prohibit  any  absorption,  consolidation,  or 
citnibination  Wtwe^'ii  parallel  or  comi^eting  lines  of  transportHtion. 

The  main  laetor  which  has  so  long  held  anthracite  at  a  monopoly  price 
baK  lH*en  not  only  the  few  operat4»rs  who  mine  it,  l>ut  the  still  fewer 
transiMjfters  who  move  it.  This,  together  with  the  fact  that  they  mine 
fvtal  theiiis«*lves,  explains  vvliv  and  how  the  Keadiiig  Railroad  ami  the 
lVnn>\lvaiiia  road  have  gotten  eontrol  of  the  anthiat'ite  market  in 
IMnl.ulelphia.  That  city  has  six  ditl'erent  routes  to  the  anthiacite 
tJehU.  tint  thoH4*  six  routes  have  all,  by  absorption  and  eonsoliaation, 
\h^-\\  brought  un«ler  the  eontroj  of  tin*  tw«»  companies  named,  which 
\\A\v  rotnl>in«Hl  to  rob  the  people  of  IMiilaflel|»hia,  and  impose  npon  its 
firt'*^ii)er«  an  aiitinal  tribute  of  about  )^.'i,(HNK(NM). 

What  is  true  ot'  IMiilaih'Ipliia  in  this  r<';;ard  is  ei|nally  true  to  a 
greater  or  lesH  extent  of  most  of  the  ])arallel  (»r  e(»[n|N*ting  lines  that 
••enter  in  other  cities,  or  that  earry  interstate  eommer«*e  anywhere. 
Ttir  ;:«*iieial  poliry  of  rail\va>  niono)»olists  all  over  tin*  eonntty  is  to 
•l«"«trii\  «'<»iii|M*titi<»n  in  trans]»orta:ion  l>y  eonsoliUation  of  rival  or  p  ir- 
.«llt)  ljrM»«*.  As  befon*  state<l,  this  went  on  vitv  rapid! v  under  tlit*  llrst 
lIil^•I^*ta'e  eomnirn'r  art  ot*  istlil.  liiit  nrnlfr  th»*  second  one,  «>t"  1S.S7,  w  liieh 
l»ro|n*»n»Ml  piMiJin;:,  ronsoliiialion  has  pn»L:r«'s.sed  to  an  alaiinin;:  «'\tent. 
TwHiity  oiM' syndirates  nnw  opirat**  alMHit  one-hall*  ol"  all  the  railroad 
ntiif.i;.'!'  in  thi*  Cnitni.  Of  thrsr.  .Ia>  (n»nld*s  MissiHiii  Tantir  .sy.steni 
I'f"  rit-nU  we^t  of  the  .Mi»i>Nip|»i  IJi\i-r  is  iht*  Iar;,^esi  of*  all,  wliile  the 
r«rri»tr^'i*-t  eotisoliilation  ea<«t  of  the  Mi>sissippi  is  lnnia?rs  Kirliino?i«l 
T«-iniiiial.  H  fiirli  I  lie  n«*\vspapt>rs  tell  ns  has  hfen  «»r  is  ahont  t*)  he  nwuI- 
loUf-«l  up  ti\  (ffoiild*N  \\«*>tt'rn  anaconda. 

if  tlii^  wholesale  eon.M>lidat ion  shall  Im*  allowed  to  eiMitinne  w  ithout 
intt-rrnptioii  for  a  t(*w  yrais,  railroail  coinpetition  promisivs  to  become 
jilmosc  oliHiiIfte.  It  IS  i4»  flank  that  pri»\isiiiii  of*  \\\v  interstate  eotii- 
Diffei'  l.iw  wliieh  forbids  **p<Kdin;;  )t'  eariiin;:s*'  that  has  ;;ivtMi  such  an 
irrci^iHtilile  im|M*tus  to  the  eon>olidatioii  of* competing  lines.     I-^veii  where 
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consolidation  has  not  taken  place,  in  many  localities  other  arrangements 
to  evade  the  law  forbidding  a  pool  of  earnings  have  been  nearly  as 
etfectual  as  consolidation  itself.  The  second  interstate-commerce  act  is 
almost  fatally'  defective  in  prohibiting  only  '*  pooling  of  earnings.^ 
While  many  railroads  obey  the  letter  of  that  law,  they  just  as  surely  rob 
the  public  by  (I)  a  division  of  traffic;  (2)  division  of  territor3^;  (3) 
maintenance  of  agreed  rates ;  or  (4)  maintenance  of  an  agreed  price  of 
certain  articles,  especially  those  they  mine  or  manufacture. 

Producers  and  consumers  are  thus  daily  becoming  more  powerless  to 
protect  themselves  against  railroad  monopoly.  Whoever  controls  the 
transportation  of  anj-  commerce  gets  the  lion's  share  of  the  profit  in  it, 
and  as  competition  is  the  life  of  trade  in  transportation  as  well  as  in 
producing,  buying,  or  selling,  and  the  like,  so  no  interstate  carrier 
should  be  permitted  to  absorb  any  new  j)arallel  or  competing  line.  If 
Congress  were  to  pass  a  general  law  to  that  effect,  doubtless  Philadel- 
phia would  in  a  short  time  construct  one  or  more  other  routes  to  the 
anthracite  mines  to  stimulate  competition,  and  such  a  statute  would 
do  more  or  less  good  in  every  State  of  the  Union. 

A  number  of  wealthy  railroad  syndicates  and  large  banking  firms  in 
New  York  recently  united  their  forces  by  a  solemn  compact,  which  has 
been  flaunted  defiantly  in  the  face  of  the  public,  pledging  themselves 
neither  to  permit  any  more  railroads  to  be  built  through  certain  ter- 
ritory nor  to  allow  many  new  roads  now  building  to  be  completed  if 
theycan  prevent  it.  To  preserve  their  monopoly  of  traffic,  territory, 
rates,  and  prices,  especially  of  articles  they  produce  and  transport  them- 
selves, these  millionaire  railroad  and  banking  allies,  if  not  prohibited 
by  law,  will  purchase,  lease,  or  otherwise  get  control  of  any  new  par- 
allel or  competing  line  that  may  hereafter  be  erected  through  their  pre- 
serves. 

S.  B.  Whiting,  for  nine  years  general  superintendent  of  the  coal  mines 
of  the  Beading  Railroad  Company,  in  an  unguarded  or  defiant  moment, 
candidly  told  your  committee  (testimony,  171)  that  in  limiting  both  the 
total  output  and  the  transportation  of  anthracite  to  market  with  a  view 
to  enhance  the  price,  his  company  never  once  thought  or  cared  for  the 
"consumer,*^  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  respectfully  suggested  that  Con- 
gress ought  to  legislate  a  little  in  the  interest  of  the  helpless  consumer 
of  anthracite  as  well  as  of  many  other  articles  by  prohibiting  in  the 
future  any  consolidation  of  parallel  or  competing  lines  of  interstate 
commerce. 

Fourth  National  remedy:  Abolish  or  temporarily  suspend  the  duty  on  bitu- 
minous coaL 

But  one  of  the  best  means  by  which  the  Federal  Government  can 
restrain  the  joint  monopoly  of  mining  and  carrying  anthracite  is  to  put 
bituminous  coal  on  the  free  list,  so  as  to  let  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick  compete  with  the  anthracite  regions  of  Pennsylvania  for 
supplying  not  only  domestic  wants  for  heating  purposes,  but  the  motive 
power  which  drives  the  great  manufacturing  industries  of  the  Middle 
and  North  Atlantic  States. 

As  previously  mentioned  Philadelphia  and  eastern  Pennsylvania  con- 
sume about  one-quarter  of  the  total  output  of  anthracite ;  New  York  City 
and  State  about  another  quarter;  the  New  England  States  and  New 
Jersey  a  third  quarter;  and  the  other  States  nearly  all  of  the  remaining 
quarter. 

There  is  but  little  bituminous  coal  east  of  the  Blue  Kidge  and  Alle- 
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ghany  Muuiitain.s  in  the  United  States  to  eonipete  with  IViinsylvaiiia 
;iiitlinu*ite,  and  it  is  only  when  the  antliraeite  monopolists  e(»rner  tho 
market  in  the  eities  and  workshops  of  the  zVthintie  hh)pe  tliat  distant 
western  bituminous  coal  ran  tind  a  profitable  market  in  tlie  Kast. 

Therefore,  if  Canada  soft  eoal,  whii;h  has  eheap  water  transit  to  all 
Atlantic  nnmutarturin^  sea-])4)rts  from  Portland  to  lialtimore,  e<»uld  bn 
ndieveil  of  the  75  cents  i>er  ton  taritf,  it  would  ^o  a  h>iiK  ^^*J*y  toward 
belptn;;  the  people  of  the  Atlantic  States  ;;et  their  mineral  fuel  at  a 
HMsonable  price,  and  thereby  ])roducc  manufactured  products  for  the 
whole  country  more  cheaply  than  when  an  ext«utionate  price,  as  now, 
has  {Tciierally  to  be  pai«I  for  anthracite. 

Whenever  a  dollar's  worth  of  bituminous  coal  will  make  ntore  pounds  of 
Meani  to  drive  machinery  than  a  dollar's  worth  of  anthracite  will,  then 
it  is  to  the  atlvantap'  of  the  manufacturer  to  use  the  former,  and  he 
un;:ht  to  have  that  privilege  to  check  the  anthracite  extortion. 

Your  committee  tliereforo  earnestly  reconnnend  that  bituminous  coal 
cither  U^  put  upon  the  fret^  list,  or  at  least  that  whenever  a  corner  or 
potd  shall  raise  the  price  of  either  bituminous  or  anthracite  coals  to  aQ 
anreasonable  tlf^ure  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  have  discretion- 
ary |M)wer  to  sus|>end  for  thirty  or  sixty  days  the  collection  of  the  duty 
on  bituminous  coal. 

This  is  only  su^^este^l,  and  is  not  provided  for  in  the  bill  herewith 
Kobniitted  lor  the  consideration  of  the  House,  for  the  n*ason  that  it  is  » 
qnestion  of  n*venue  whether  the  duty  on  bituminous  coal  shall  lie  abol- 
iftbeti  or  teoi]H>rarily  Hus))ende4],  as  ocx^asiou  re(piires,  which  belonfrs 
mon*  appropnately  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

Ctin^ress  has  a  st*nous  and  imperatrve  task  to  perform  in  the  near 
future,  which  is  to  legislate  s«>  as  to  prevent  the  prodiu^er,  the  ship|>er, 
the  consumer,  the  traveler,  and  the  railn>ad  employe  from  having  to 
pay  a  dividend  or  interest  on  the  watered  stock  or  extra va;;ant  and 
frauiluleiit  debt  of  the  railroads  in  this  country  upon  an  avera;;e  capi- 
;ali/atioii  of  probably  three  times  their  actual  cost. 

YiMir  etunmittee  re^ivt  tliat  this  report  has  been  delayed  so  lon^^ 
Many  e;iuses  have  united  to  |K)stpone  its  presentation  till  now.  Chief 
^mon;:  these  has  been  the  ditlieulty  of  devising;  and  a^r«*eiii;(  U|mmi 
rvnieilial  h*;;islation  to  be  su;;;>:es(ed  t«>  the  House. 

I(«•^ule^  Noiir  committee  r«*ali/es  that  such  iuiportant  legislation  as  ir 
r«-eiinimends  wcMild  not  have  been  hastily  acted  on  durin;;  the  present 
riiii;:n'ss,  evi*n  had  its  report  been  submitted  earln*r. 

Whftlier  any  of  the  measunvs  recommen«led  shall  1m*  atlopted  or  not 
r»-utain.«  to  be  Nceii,  but  y<Mn*<'oniniitt(*e  lias  tiit*  satisfaction  of  ktn»win^ 
th.it  it  has  laboriMl  faithfidiv  to  discliar;;e  the  «lMtv  intrusted  \n  it. 

Th.it  theM«uk  oftiieeoniniittee  has  not  been  \\itli«»nt  some  ^nnI  results 
may  1m*  prrsumed  from  tin*  \\n'*  tliat  four  «la\s  after  bruinniit;;  its  in- 
\t-*riL':itinn  at  Phihutelpliia  the  miners*  strike  was  (liM'iaied  olV  by  a 
••i*i*f.u'f«»ry  eomproinise,  :is  appears  by  a  <'«nrespondenre  pnl»li.Nhed  in 
thi-  li«»tJm»»nv,  pa;:**  — .  bet\\e4Mi  Master  Win  kman  I/t*\\  is,  of  the  Kni;;hts 
of  I^^lNir.  and  .\u.««tin  Corbin.  Pre^^ident  of  tlie  KtMdin;;  <'ompan,\.  To 
•-fff«-r  tlii<«  adjUNtmeiil  both  .sides  inadr  eonrrssions.  The  miners,  who 
tj^I  ileelafMl  th4*v  wonhl  nt»t  re>uni«MV(iik  uidt*ssthev  should  receive  the 
*«  |H-r  eent.  adxanee  in  wa;:es  at  the  stait  as  di-mandi'tl,  >et  did  resuinr, 
vith  ludy  a  hope  «if  rec«*ivin;;  sueli  ad\anee  altiM*  arbitration,  whieli  was 
pnHniM'd  them:  while  INe.sidi*nt  <*oibin,  wli«i  had  boa>fiMl  with  blust4*r 
ami  liniv.idi» that  ImmvouM  n<»t  reeo;;ni/eany  t»r'jani/ationof  the  Kni;;lits 
of  I^alior  in  ne;;otiatin^  uith  his  men,  yet  did  si;:n  a  tre.ity  with  tlieiu 
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through  a  Master  Workman  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  from  the  State  of 
Ohio. 

Another  gratifying  evidence  of  the  beneficial  effect  of  j^our  commit- 
tee's investigation  was  afforded  by  the  fact  that  the  Philadelphia  and 
Beading  Railroad  Company,  abont  the  middle  of  last  March,  conceded 
the  justice  of  at  least  one  demand  of  its  miners  for  a  rednction  in  the 
cost  of  powder  and  other  miners'  supplies.  This  fact  was  published  in 
several  daily  newspapers  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York  at  the  time, 
in  the  following  paragraph : 

The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  has  made  a  reduction  in 
the  price  of  all  supplies  sold  to  miners.  The  powder  which  heretofore  sold  at  $2  15 
per  keg  will  now  be  sold  at  $1.50.  Other  things  have  been  reduced  from  40  to  50  per 
cent.    This  rednction  is  as  good  as  an  advance  in  wages  to  miners. 

The  expenses  of  the  committee  were  $3,595.64. 

As  the  result  of  its  investigation  your  committee  recommend  the  pas- 
sage of  the  following  bill,  the  central  idea  of  which  is  to  make  the  pro- 
visions of  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania  in  regard  to  her  local  rail- 
roads applicable  and  mandatory  upon  all  interstate  carriers : 

A  BILL  to  prevent  the  coinblnittion  of  cuiryinf;  iDterstate  commerce*  witli  other  bnniness,  and  to  pre- 
vent »trikea  and  lockouta  on  railroadM,  and  also  to  prohibit  the  consolidation  of  parallel  or  com- 
peting lines  of  interstate  commerce  carriers. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Sepre»entaiirm  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembUdj  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  no  carrier  of  in- 
terstate commerce,  whether  by  railroad,  canal,  or  otherwise,  shall,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, prosecute  or  engage  in  mining  products  or  manufacturing  articles  for  trans- 
portation over  its  works;  nor  shall  such  carrier,  directly  or  indirectly,  engage  in  any 
other  industrial  business  beside  that  of  a  common  carrier,  or  hold  or  acquire  land,  or 
any  interest  therein,  directly  or  indirectly,  except  such  as  shall  be  necessary  for  carry- 
ing on  its  business:  Provided^  That  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  carriers  of  Interstate 
commerce  in  the  holding  of  land  already  granted  to  them  by  Congress,  or  by  a  State, 
to  aid  in  the  construction  of  their  road. 

Sec.  2.  That  no  corporation  engaged  in  mining,  or  in  any  of  the  pursuits  of  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  or  commerce  shall  eugage  in  the  business  of  a  common  carrier: 
Provided^  That  any  mining  or  manufacturing  company  may  carry  the  products  of  its 
mines  or  manufactories  on  its  railroad  or  canal  not  exceeding  tifty  miles  in  length. 

Sec.  3.  That  no  president,  director,  officer,  agent,  or  employ^  of  any  carrier  of  in- 
terstate commerce  shall  be  iuterested,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  furnishing  of  ma- 
terial or  supplies  to  such  company,  or  in  the  business  of  transportation  as  a  common 
earlier  of  passengers  or  property  over  the  works  owned,  leased,  controlled,  or  operated 
by  such  company,  beyond  any  right  which  naturally  Hows  to  him  from  being  a  stock- 
holder therein. 

Sec  4.  Any  director,  officer,  receiver,  trustee,  ajrent  or  employ^  of  any  railroad  or 
canal  company,  violating  any  of  the  foregoing  piovisions  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  ;  and  on  conviction  thereof  before  a  district  or  circuit  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  in  which  the  oflfeuKe  was  committed,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than 
one  thousand  nor  more  than  five  thounnnd  doilars  for  every  olfense,  and  be  imprisoned 
not  less  than  thirty  days  nor  more  than  six  mouths  for  each  and  every  violation  of 
anj'  of  the  provisions  of  sections  one,  two,  and  three  of  this  act;  and  on  each  separate 
day  of  violation  or  failure  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  any  of  the  aforesaid 
sections  a  8e]>arate  prosecution  and  jmnishment  shalllie;  and  any  stockholder  or  cred- 
itor of  an  oftending  company  may  apply  to  the  district  or  circuit  court  of  the  United 
States  having  jurisdiction  for  a  writ  of  injunction  or  other  proper  process  for  relief; 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Interstate  Coniinerce  ConiniiKsion,  or  of  any  district  attor- 
ney of  the  United  States  for  any  district  in  which  an  oftVnding  company  shall  eKercis<^ 
any  of  its  franchises  as  forbidden  herein,  likewise  to  ap]»ly  to  the  proper  district 
or  circuit  court  for,  and  the  court  shall  grant  its  writ  of,  injunction  or  other  proper 
process  necessary  lor  executing  this  act,  which  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  shall 
include,  if  necessary,  the  appointment  of  a  receiver,  who  has  no  pecuniary  interest  in 
said  offending  company,  and  who  has  had  none  within  two  years,  directly  or 
indirectly,  and  who  has  no  kinship  with  any  officer  or  director  in  said  offending 
company,  bj'  him  to  be  managed  and  controlled  under  the  orders  of  the  court  until 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  have  been  complied  with  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
court:  Provided^  nevertheless^  That  if  a  carrier  of  interstate  commerce  which  now 
owns,  leases,  operates,  or  controls,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  mining  or  mannfact- 
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nriiii;  iir«»|ioity,  or  any  othrr  industrial  1»iiHine8K,KhAlK  within  two  yeurn  from  tlio 
ftaana^e  t»f  thin  a«-t,  si*!!  ami  al>M»lntolv  diHninu*  of  all  itH  intoreNt  in  Hurh  proiverty 
or  lifi>»in«*h4.  then  tbe  painH  ami  ]>«naltifH  or  thia  art  nliall  not  apply:  And  proridAi 
fmrtKrr,  That  if  a  company  now  imi^ukchI  in  niinint;,  nianufacturinKi  or  other  in- 
tiiiMnal  bii«tnPH»>.  ami  also  artin^  am  a  rouinion  carrier,  except  an  perniittetl  1>v 
urc-tton  two  i»f  thin  act,  Hhall  within  a  like  |MTi(Ml  sell  ami  alwiilntely  iliMpONi^  of  all 
pn^iifrtv  and  intereat,  either  in  one  hnnineHMor  the  other*  and  thereafter  Ix^  a  common 
carrier  only,  or  eW  eni;ap»  only  in  thit  other  hnxincHB  hereby  forbidden  to  Huch  car- 
nrr.  then  the  painn  and  |>enaltie8  of  thin  act  shall  not  apply. 

>rc.  Ti.  And  hf  it  further  enacted^  That  every  railn)ad  carrying  interntate  conimArc« 
•hall  con  At  an  fly  rnn  itfl  trainn  for  trauMportin^;  thu  niailfi  of  tho  United  St-ateti  and 
p^r*«>nii  and  property,  equal  at  leant  to  thn  average  numlyer  of  such  trains  and  can  a 
day  ff»r  eviTy  month  in  the  calendar  year  to  the  average  nnni1>er  rnn  for  each  day 
nf  the  name  month  of  the  laat  calendar  year,  when  no  impetliment  waa  in  exiHtence. 
Q7i!ew«  fkiich  coiupafiy.  when  requin-d  hy  proper  authority,  can  Hhow  that  a  puhli<: 
•if-maud  therefor  did'  not  exint  ;  and  for* every  day  of  twenty-four  honni  when  traina 
and  rarrt  are  not  }u>  run  and  for  tho  diHtance  UHually  run,  and  trauHporting  mailH, 
{i«>r*iinii.  and  pmperty  Hufbciently  to  meet  the  public  demand,  bucIi  carrier  Hhall  be 
Ailjiiflgril  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  exce]>t  when  prevented  therefrom  by  the  public 
•-n^niy  <ir  tbe  act  of  CtcmI;  and  any  director,  oftlcer,  receiver,  truHtee,  or  agent,  on 
''nnrictioii  thereof  befon*  any  district  or  circuit  court  of  tho  United  States  for  the 
•i:!»tnt  t  in  wlitrh  Nuch  olTense  was  commit te<l,  shall  be  liruMl^iot  less  than  five  thou- 
sand doilars  niir  more  than  t*'n  thousand  dollars,  and  be  imprisonetl  for  not  less  than 
thirty  da\  ••.  nor  more  than  six  months,  for  each  ami  every  day  when  trains  are  not 
r-.n  as  herein  preMTibe^l :  Proridrdf  nerertheh^ti.  That  no  penalty  shall  attach  under 
t^ls  art  for  a  cfMiition  in  the  running  of  trains  ff»r  an  interval  not  exceeding  forty - 
^ij^ht  h(»ur*i. 

An«l  m  adilition  to  the  pains  and  ]>enalties  h«'nMn  presfribtHl,  any  director,  officer. 
r»mriT,  truMee,  or  agent  of  any  carrier  of  interMnte  ctunmerce,  which  fails  to  tr.-»ns- 
pfirt  the  ni:iiU.  |M'>rMtriNor  pro|M*rty  acc(»nling  to  itN  n'gular  daily  si'hedule  of  trainw 
t**T  rarrxing  ihf  ■lanie.  after  ha i<l  intfrval  of  forty-eight  const'cutivt*  hours,  Hhall  be 
icdiTidually  liablt*  in  surli  civil  danrngcN  to  any  paNm»nger  whose  journey  in  inter- 
rn|ite4|  nr  firt* vcnt«*d  iind  to  any  shipper  w1ioh»  ]»r«>p«*rty  is  not  transp(>rt«*d.  a^  may 
(^  aacertaineil  by  nuy  district  or  circuit  court  of  the  I'nited  StateM  having  jiiriHilic- 
l;«>D  :  anti  fh«- jiintirr  t!ierf<if  iN  autlii>ri/:ed  at  h  in  discretion,  to  increase  thriN'fold  any 
•iamagr*  m  tually  «nstaintMl  by  nnch  pasM^ngrr  or  •*hippt'r.  ami  pay  meat  of  the  judg- 
Dftii  fiir  the  yinme  may  bt*  ful'orced  an  in  otlitT  civil  caMM.  And  no  dentruction  of  or 
i!;:irv  !*•  auv  fMirtioii  iif  the  track.  lociimolivcH.  earn.  hri«lg«'*«.  rreNHi'lN,  nr  boats  of  hucIi 
tarrirr.  )i\  iir*-.  wattT  nr  ntherwi«M>.  ••ball  1m*  a  b:ir  to  a  pri%'at«*  actinn  for  damages, 
'!•  rpt  t/1  thf  «-\t*'i>t  ainl  for  th«'  Irngtii  nf  time  that  niav  bf  abMnlnt«'lv  iiccrN>«arv  to 
r»;-.»  r  i^T  rrplnc**  tlM*fi:iiiii* :  and  the  jury  in  aMM>HHing  ilaiiiMgt'Muiay  d«*tfrmiii«*  whfllier 
•r:-  fi  I  .irri'T  Iiun  as  prninpily  ilfint>  its  iluty  in  repairing  nr  ri'plaring  its  trafk.  lorn. 
p  t.Ti %-••«.  I  ari.  Iindgfs.  tri'stlrN.  nr  boatn.  as  tin*  riatnri'  nf  the  vimv  will  admit,  ami  if 
ir^  .•■•r\  ti'id  that  ■•m  h  rariirr  has  uhi'tl  due  diligi'in-i*,  flii*ii  im  piivatr  ilaiiiagi'<<  nhall 

"I*     •■    T!i:it.  bi-*i«!fN  fill-  pains  ami  ]H'naltit'*«  pn-MTilwd   in  si>rtinn  livi-  nf  this  act, 

r^\  tS»-  •Aiitn  f-nmpiaint  nf  :ftny  ^tni'klinlibr  nr  id  ditnr  nf  tin-  dflaiiltitig  ninipaiiy,  or 

■fa-  ■    I    ii/i'ii  iif  tin*  tlitfiii-t  HI  w  hiili  naid  <ninp:in\  i-xi-ri  i««i-»  its  frani  lii^i*.  that  tin* 

'.«  "t  ill*' •  nrnpatix  art*  nnt  beiii^  run  as  ri-f]niii«l  l>\   tlii>.  ;irt,  til«-il  \\itli  lli*-  |ii<«tii'e 

ft*.  V  **.  •Il  •  :  I  If  I  ill  ml  riinrt  nl'ilii-  I'lntcd  St.iii-<*li.i\  iir^  !<ii  i-ihi't  i«in.  «:iiiljiist  ii-r  ••liall, 

«■  I   f  !!•■  ti»i  i.r  alN'f  tin-  tliinl  «lay  Irnni   iIh-  i 'iiniin  m  •  Mti-nt  *tt'  tin-  Mim]it  n^-nii  nf 

V*    .o-M-  .1  '.vr.tiil  iiinnilaiiiii- *ir  n||ii-i  |iri<|>i'r  |>iih  «•<.-.  im  linlin^  iIm*  a|>|iiiiMtnit'nt 

'■   %:■'».  \ '  T      fi|i »  !ii«'«l  n»  ri-«»N  iiv  .  ?••  I  nliiiri    I  hi'  |ir««\  ■'•i<»!i«»  nt  I  Ihh  :ii  t . 

"  I  •      •       li''  i'   tuithtfiinttf'tl.    i  li.ii    liii   i.tiii'ii.ul.  I  .iri.i'.  <>r  niln-r    i  ••!  |><ii  tr  mn.  nr 
.    •«.•-.    ■  I  I  .i«ii -.,  nr  Tii:iri.ij«'rH  iif  :iii\   i.i<'i<i:i<]  nr  f  .i:..i!   •  »•!  |»«»i.if  :iim  I  !i.»r  i  .ir  rn*s 

•••:••*' "I  «  r«  ♦■  hIi.iII  I  ihi^iiIiiI  ill'  t lit*  '•Iki  K .  |>iiipi  1 1  \  .  i<i    fi  .iin  li  ••♦■'•  "it   -mi  li  inr 

'    ■  '•   '       '-r  !•  .i«ii-  nr  jHiii  !i.iif  I  In-  \\  i»i  U'»  III  ti  II  "  li"'«i  -  'it    iir  iit  .iii  v  \^  i  >    ■  I'lit  ri»l 

"k  '•'.'.!  i<i  '•!  I  .tii.ll  I  •■!  |Mii,it  liifi  ii'A  II  I'l .;  i-l    II  i\    .1  '     :'.<li  I   iIn  •  lOiT  III]    I  |i  II  .illfl 

,     •    ■  _•         «   ;    lnO   i!!.!!!  ;i'i\   nlln  i  i  I'l"  siji  I:  i  ».!;...€'..■!   i    m.  1 1  •  ni  |i>i|  .il  .n-i    >•  :  .i«.  :i'i 

•  r     •    ■     .   >  f :.»  I  I  .liiiii.nl  «ir  »  :iii  il  •••ii  pui  .t !  mit  nx  ■    '  .•  i-:    It  i  \  sul;    !  'p*   i-i:'  .  ■  ■!   "if  .k 

'  .'  »    •  .  ■■:  "r',  ■•  '  ti,;;  :ni«'.      \m\  <Imi  i  ini .  ntin  i  i .  ii  •  i  ■  \  i  i .  r  i  it-|ii>,  i>t    i  ^-t  !i'  nl    i  T.nl 

'    *  *  ■  r  ■   %!   I.  I  oi  i;i  iii\  .(1  .i('<i|i  *>iiiil  ^^  h't  '*1i.ili  III  .k!i  >    »  i\   \  i  ■!  iii    .in\  ni  :  In   i>:<i-.  •'•ii><>s 

■  •  ■    •  M  •  •  .  "1.  .  X  j"  riiir  !  In*  O.I  MM-  In  !•«•  \  ii'lati  •!.  -  .  ili  !••-  t|i-t  im  <1  i^i.. .'  •.    I'l  .i  in:  -il* 

'    •  •*      r    k'  •!  ••'!  •  oi.x  M  I  ;<iM  I  In  {•-••t  Iti  .iii\  i|:o|  i   I  !  i<r  I    ii  m  il  l  :  nl  1  l.i    I    :i:lt  •!  *»i  .i;««,. 

'  «'  ;  «*  :  «>«i>  'i«':i.  *>h.tll  ck  Ii  ami  all  lii  ]iiiri]<«|ii  i|  *i\  ;i '  ii>  i>t  ii'tf  li  ^^  I  )i  i:i  <••.•■  i  l..iii«  iiu' 
.  .:•  '.-'r  II I' in*  tli.in  ti\i'  rliniisarnl  ilnll  irt,  nnil  !i>  iiii|ii  !oiinr«i  Inr  ii<»r  !•  -'*  ih  in  ihiit  \ 
':«>«r.":  ii>>-rf  tli.tn  xix  iiinntlis  fnr  i-arli  and  i\iiv<i:i\  tli.it  an\  m  tin-  nii>\  i<*inn<« 
t^rr*ti  •h.i.;  iia%^  br«  ij  \  in]af«-d  ;  antj  in  ai|ilitii>!i  tn  tlii>  Iniixi'ini:  p.iin-  .iml  |-i  ii  i!t  i**"*. 
*^««in  thr  {"  Titinii  nf  any  st4K-kIiiiI<l*-r  nr  iTi  liitur  "f  an>  MtltMitl'n;*  I.iiIm'.hI  i'T  r.tn.li 
'4  4bpanr.  "'r  ijimiu  th«*  ]M*titi«in  **t'  any  )-iti/4>ii  <•!'  any  jinln  i.il   ili^Ttiit   in   Mliit'h  an\ 
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company  aforesaid  exercises  its  franchise,  filed  with  the  justice  of  any  district  01 
cuit  court  of  the  United  States  having  jurisdiction,  making  complaint  that  eith 
the  provisions  of  this  section  has  been  violated,  or  is  about  to  be  violated,  said  < 
shall  grant  a  preliminary  injunction  until  the  facts  of  the  petition  can  be  in<)i 
into,  and  if  tne  complaint  be  established  then  said  court  shall  perpetually  ex^ou 
commission  of  either  of  the  acts  hereby  forbidden. 

Sec.  8.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  any  pool,  agreement,  understanding,  coml 
tion,  conspiracy,  or  trust  entered  into  by  or  oetween  carriers  of  interstate  comn 
for  division  of  traffic,  or  for  the  division  of  trade  within  a  certain  territory,  or  fo; 
maintenance  of  agre^  rates  of  freight,  or  for  the  maintenance  of  an  agreed  prio 
any  particular  article  of  commerce  in  one  or  more  markets  of  the  country,  is  hereb 
dared  to  be  a  misdemeanor,  and  any  director,  officer,  trustee,  receiver,  or  agei 
any  carrier  of  interstate  commerce  so  ofifending  on  conviction  thereof  in  a  distri 
circuit  court  of  the  United  States  having  jurisdiction  shall  be  fined  not  less  thai 
hundred  dollars  and  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  one  month  for  each  and  every 
during  which  au-^  of  the  above  offenses  may  be  committed ;  and  in  addition  t* 
pains  and  penalties  prescribed  in  this  section,  the  said  court  shall,  without  deli 
further  proof,  perpetnally  enjoin  all  carriers  of  interstate  commerce  any  office 
which  shall  have  been  convicted  of  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  sec 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  attorney  of  the  United  State 
the  district  in  which  any  of  the  offenses  may  be  committed  are  especially  charged 
the  enforcement  of  this^act. 


causp:s,  extent,  and  effect. 

'^>*  reqaeMt  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Hon.  John  A, 

Aw^\^r8on,  of  KansaH,  han  prepared  the  following  re|)ort  relative  to  "the 

ca«^<«^,  extent,  and  eftect"  of  the  Keadin^  strike,  an<l  to  '•  the  diflicultieB 

bet^f^n  ojHTatorH  and  miners  in  the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  regions i'* 

^ike  the  roots  of  a  creeping  vine  in  the  woods,  wiiich  ai*e  apt  to  be 

di>^tHnt  from  the  point  where  one  crosses  the  vine,  the  causes  of  the 

l^%«liiig  lockout  lie  back  of  the  period  when  your  committee  made  it8 

i«>>Htigation. 

Au  irregular  l)elt  of  Pennsylvania  territory,  100  miles  long  and  30 
bruiMl,  covers  the  entire  deposit  of  anthracite)  in  the  United  States  east 
of  the  liocky  Mountains.  Only  one-sixth  of  this  belt,  472  square  miles, 
contains  coal,  or  an  area  less  than  that  of  a  tract  of  laud  22  miles 
iKjuari',  and  much  less  than  the  average  county  of  a  Western  State. 

Tlu*  de|H>sit  is  mainly  in  three  strips,  varying  in  widtli  from  1  to  5 
intlt'j«,  and  designated  by  geologists  as  the  Southern,  Middle,  and  North- 
eni  coal  fields.  The  Southern  Held  is  7.5  mihw  long;  the  Middle,  45,  or, 
ioc'hidin;:  the  Ix'high  basin,  37;  and  the  Northern,  50  miles.  In  tra4le 
cinles,  however,  a  (lifl'erent  grouping  is  made.  Hy  the  Schuylkill  n.*gion 
in  iiKMUt  all  of  the  Southern  and  Middle  fields  lying  west  of  a  line  drawn 
oortherly  through  Tamatpia,  and  all  of  them  east  of  that  line  is  the  I^e- 
high  region.  The  Wyoming  region  includes  the  Lackawanna  as  well 
aA  the  W\oming  basins,  which  together  form  the  Northern  Held.  The 
ana  itf  the  Lehigh  regi«)n  is  8  per  cent,  of  the  whole  deposit,  that  of  the 
Schu\lkill  region  is  30  per  cent.,  and  that  of  Wyoming  0-  per  cent. 

On  an  air  line  the  Schuylkill  antl  Li*high  regions  are  abtuit  00  miles 
from  I'hil.ulelphia,  the  former  being  ILMI  miles  from  New  York  and  the 
lattt-r  110  tnilt's.  The  Wyoming  re^^ion  is  abi»ut  110  miles  from  each 
ctt\.  In  and  around  these  citirs  is  the  densest  population  «»f  the  etui- 
tuiriit,  and  tli«'y  ai«'  (Mir  gM'atesl  nianutacturing  as  well  as  commer- 
cial rt-n  ten*.  From  eo«»kiiig  fo«Mi  and  heating  houses  to  driving  lis-o- 
Uioitvi-H  and  v^liuliiig  the  myriad  wlicels  of  in<lustrial  «'stablishments, 
lbi«»  \a?«t  |M>pnlation  is  almost  wholly  depen«lent  upon  anthraeite  f(»r  all 
that  vant  MTviee  which  fu«*l  performs,  it  is  as  neci»ssary  to  the  shiver- 
ing .MMni>tres.^  in  the  attic,  \\ln»  (ran  only  bay  a  b(U'k(*tful,  as  it  is  to  tin* 
nnibouairt*  or  to  the  presses  of  tin*  ;;reat  daili(\s.  At  least  (»ne  fourth 
€>f  the  .U,00<MNM)  tons  annually  prodmred  is  taken  by  these  cities,  which 
arralufi  the  distributing  points  for  the  sea  board  trade. 

i!t*nf«lhen,  isana()M>lutely  indispensable  article  ot  life  and  commerce, 
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worth  over  $50,000,000  a  year,  made  an  easy  prey  to  grraspiug  syndi- 
cates by  two  g:eof]:rapliical  conditions,  namely,  by  the  singular  small- 
ness  of  the  anthracite  region,  and  by  its  remarkable  nearness  to  New  York 
and  Philadelphia. 

A  monopoly  of  the  trade  can  be  established  in  either  of  two  ways: 
First,  by  an  ownership  of  the  mines;  or  second,  and  more  easily,  by  a 
control  of  the  lines  of  transportation.  The  latter  will  inevitably  beget 
the  former.  Coal  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine  is  relatively  valueless,  the 
consumers  are  not  there;  but  when  delivered  at  the  residence  or  factory 
it  possesses  an  imperative  value.  In  one  sense,  its  commercial  value  is 
created  by  a  transfer  from  the  mine  to  the  place  of  consumption,  so 
that  the  operator  of  a  mine  is  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  carrier,  who 
may  charge  what  rates  he  pleases  when  freed  from  competition. 

An  agreement  by  carriers  to  maintaiti  uniform  rates  obliterates  all 
competition.  Its  effect  is  exactly  the  same  as  if  one  man  alone  possessed 
the  power  to  carry  and  to  charge  at  will.  Hence  the  key  to  the  existing 
situation  of  affairs,  and  the  solution  of  the  complex  problem  presented 
to  your  committee,  is  to  be  found  in  the  simple  fact  that,  since  an  essen- 
tial value  of  coal,  if  not  the  whole  of  its  commercial  value,  is  conferred 
upon  it  by  the  act  of  transportation  to  market,  he  who  alone  performs 
this  act  controls  that  value.  The  unbridled  power  of  the  anthracite 
carriers  and  their  virtual  combination  as  to  freight  rates  are  the  chief 
causes  of  the  outrageous  and  pitiable  condition  of  affairs  brought  to 
light  by  the  investigation. 

TRANSPORTATION  OF  ANTHRACITE  BY  WATER-WAYS. 

From  the  outset  the  great  obstacle  to  the  coal  trade  was  the  difficulty 
and  expense  of  transportation.  Streams  are  the  primary  highways  of 
a  continent.  The  anthracite  region  was  well  equipped  with  rivers,  as 
a  glance  at  the  accompanying  map  will  show.  The  Susquehanna  cuts 
into  the  Wyoming  region  from  the  north  at  Pittston,  winds  close  around 
the  western  ends  of  the  Schuylkill  region,  and  enters  the  Chesapeake 
Bay.  The  eastern  end  of  the  Wyoming  region  is  about  100  miles  air 
line  from  the  Hudson  River,  with  a  natural  route  for  a  canal.  The  Le- 
high Kiver,  which  is  but  13  miles  south  of  Pittston,  passes  near  the 
eastern  side  of  that  region  and  joins  the  Delaware  at  Easton.  The 
Schuylkill  River  rises  in  the  Schuylkill  region  and  empties  into  the 
Delaware  at  Philadelphia. 

The  Susquehanna  is  the  larger  water-way,  and  its  navigation  was 
the  least  obstructed.  In  1776  Wyoming  coal  was  tioated  down  it  in 
flat-boats  for  the  Government  arsenal  at  Carlisle,  where  it  continued  to 
be  used  long  after  the  Revolutionary  war.  This  was  thechief  thorough- 
fare from  the  Wyoming  basin  until  the  completion  of  the  Pennsylvania 
system  of  canals.  The  Lehigh  Navigation  Company  was  chartered  in  1798, 
and  improved  the  channel  of  the  Lehigh  River.  In  1803  it  started  six 
flats  down  that  stream  on  a  freshet,  but  two  of  which  reached  Phila- 
delphia, where  the  coal  was  thrown  away.  Immediately  after  the  cre- 
ation of  a  market*  for  anthracite,  in  1812,  the  company  resume«l  opera- 

*  The  discovery  of  anthracite  iu  each  region  was  accideutally  made  by  huuters — in 
the  Wyoming  17(53,  ScbuylkiH  1790,  and  Lehigh  1791.  It  was  first  used  by  two  Wy- 
oming blacksmiths  in  1768,  and  for  forty  years  was  only  used  by  smiths.  In  1808  the 
mode  of  burning  it  in  grates  was  discovered  at  Wilkes  Barre,  but  its  value  was  lit- 
tle known  outside  of  the  regions. 

So  late  as  1812  there  was  no  market  for  it  in  Philadelphia^  although  repeated  at- 
tempts had  been  made  to  introduce  the  new  fuel.  In  toat  year  Colonel  Shoemaker 
hauled  nine  wagon  loads  from  Pottoville,  seven  of  which  he  gave  away,  and  sold  two 
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tions,  and  in  182<l  arks  de8ceD(1e<l  in  Rafety  and  the  preHont  Ijebigh 
trade  began.  In  1810  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company  commenced 
work  oil  that  river,  and  by  1825  boats  made  the  round  trip  l)eiween 
PottHVille  and  IMiiladelpliia. 

The  inauguration  of  the  Erie  Canal  by  the  U'jrislature  of  New  York 
ID  IHKi  niarkeil  a  new  era  in  American  transportation.  It  W2i8  begun 
in  1817,  and  in  1S25  boats  passed  from  Lake  Hrie  to  New  York  City. 
The  canal  system  ot  Pennsylvania  kept" pace  with  that  of  its  rival  State, 
Nev  York,  and  sptNMlily  supplied  the  anthracite  lields  with  the  new 
highway.  In  181MI,  the  completion  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Ciuial 
fniin  the  Hudson  Hivcr  to  Hones<lale,  and  a  loinile  railway  to  Carl)on- 
dale,  UM  miles,  inaiigurateil  the  L^vcka wanna  tra<le  with  New  York  City. 
By  18.TJ  the  <*4m)p1etion  of  slack-water  navigation  in  the  Lehigh  Uiver, 
enabled  Inrnts  to  make  the  round  trip.  Ai>out  1H:>(I  the  Pennsylvania 
nviitetu  of  canals  was  so  far  devclofied  and  connected  with  the  New 
York  system  that  coal  was  carried  to  Haltimore,  Philadelphia,  New 
Y'ork,  Albany,  and  liutValo.  The  chief  obstacle  to  the  anthracite  trade 
VAM  thus  removed,  and  apparently  the  chea|K'st  nxsle  of  conveyance 
vas  assureil. 

KI-FKCT   OF   CANALS  ON  THE   ANTHRACITE   INDUSTRY. 

These  canals  were  public  highways,  built  directly  by  the  State,  or  in- 
directly thnmgh  its  chartered  agents,  for  the  public  ust^  and  iHMiefit. 
Every  man  had  an  equal  right  to  their  enjoyment  upon  the  payment  of 
fixv-fl,  known,  and  reasonable  tolls.  This  very  fact  rendered  a  cotnbina- 
lion  of  carriers  imiNtssible,  iK'cause  any  person  could  move  his  own  boat 
0|M»n  «'xactly  the  same  con<litioiis  obtaine<l  by  a  c<Miibination.  The 
chaincter  of  public  higliways  was  sacred,  it  was  guaranteed  by  (lov- 
eninieut ;  and  the  trtM'  and  impartial  enjoyment  of  them  had  always 
lieen  enfon*e<l  by  civilized  nations  since  governments  began.  Stealing 
a  public  highway  and  devoting  it  to  the  sole  enri<'hment  (»f  a  few  indi- 
viduals was  a  s|NMMes  <»f  crime  not  dreamed  of  by  that  generation. 

It  Wits  under  the  4Mnal  system  that  the  large  investments  were  made 
la  mining  profN'rty.  Men  iNiught  coal  land  and  opeiuMl  mines  as  others 
Ifuoght  and  inipioved  farms.  Assured  of  a  market,  of  improved  high- 
*a;. M.  and  cheap  transit,  there  was  the  same  inducement  «>lVered  to  the 
miiiriiuncr  as  to  the  f.iiiiiei  ;  and  the  foundation  ot  that  indn(*enieiit 
VAM  tli«*  IN-Iief  that  a  strong  and  vigilant  government  would  toivver 
oiAiniain  the  <*hara(rter  of  its  highways. 

Tilt*  i!idn.<«tiy  stea<lily  devrlopiMl.  In  1Sl*0  the  output  of  coal  was  but 
VfcVHNatons;  in  l.s:;o,  H.^hmi;  and  in  1>40,  S0|,0()o.  In  tliesr  two  dec- 
iid«'A  thf  total  produrtitui  had  Ix^en  <»,(MNl,000  tons.  Tli«*  output  in  1S50 
■  A*  .;,.»V».iHMi  tons  an«l  in  lHi;o  .S,.*)i:>,0(M),  or  a  toial  production  in  these 
t«o  iliH-adi-s  of  MiJNMiJNIO  tons. 

'1  he  iii;n»'s  wi-ri»  wurked  l»y  what  are  now  ealltMl  '*  individnar*  opera- 
toffi.  ;§<%  tli^iuiet  from  corporations  as  (»)»eiators,  to  tlu*  same  extent  that 

f'«  r.Mt  III  f-ari ,  i;;i-.  i  !i*'  ri-*  i|»i<-i)tH  n(  rln'  lnrtnt'i  nlitaiiM-ii  warrant"*  t*>i  Iil«  .iu'i*<«t 
tm  Mu  iri«|'«»»!«*f  .tii'i  -"W  I  III  I  If  r.  \\  liM  lta<l  ri*pi«--«'iit<-il  MM'ii*  ••  stniH"*  **  a<i  li«-,ii;j  rii:i  ,  u  h«ri*- 
«.?»♦•!  1.4- -jN « •li.'fc  <!•  r.»!iiiM-il.  Mr.  \\  li»i«'.  Mt  til-'  i' .i;i iii-iiiiir  N.iil  .i-mi  Wmi*  WniK^.a 
;-.f*  lia*H>t.  *,i-'ti:  .»  *  l..»li'  iii'iniiii:;  iii  ilili^"  it  i»  if  \.ini  t'ti'MtH  in  us.*  n  m  ;i  i  i;fj.n*i». 
••-  1^  !<•  iti(i:4  r  tti«*  )ii*-M  natural  Iv  U*!'  I  Ji«' l.ir:;  if«*-«l».»rH  rl<»«H' I.  :i?i  I  imi  r«-f  m  i  to'iinl 
iw*ii  r***l  liiit  4ii«t  (M«*  ntriictiiri^  in  ihinj^fr  of  nn-ltin:;  nutlor  ;iti  iuIimini.)  ni  hcit  l»f- 
farr  aiikiit*M  n.  Uy  tlii'»  A«'i'iili>nt  (lit*  ilistitiftivi*  l.iw  of  uuthnind-  — "  l««*i  it  .iI«mii»" — 
«•■  diw«>Vf*n*«l ;  yrt  it  Wik**  not  •tii<'i-i*H>4iillv  «Mn|iioytM|  ui  Uhtnt  •(urn.i<  t-"*  tor  '«ui«*ltinf; 
vntil  lKil>,  i»r  pi^vriiu-oiit*  ^nirn  ul'trr  ift  tir'«t  n*M*  l»\  Kinith**. 
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farms  are  worked  by  different  individuals.  Tbere  was  the  same  de- 
mand  for  labor  by  operators  that  there  now  is  in  cities  for  mechanics^ 
and  the  miners  secured  the  benefit  of  good  wages  and  decent  treat- 
ment. The  consumer  of  coal  also  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  competitioQ 
between  the  producing  operators.  The  market  price  was  only  fixed  by 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  not  as  now  by  half  a  dozen  railroad 
agents.  As  the  stock  in  the  cities  was  consumed  there  was  a  move- 
ment of  anthracite  from  the  mines  to  the  retail  yards,  just  as  food  sup- 
plies to  day  move  from  the  farms  to  the  markets.  The  natural  laws  of 
trade  were  unrestrained,  and  acted  uniformly  all  along  the  line  from  the 
mine  to  the  final  buyer.  No  set  of  men  did  or  could  restrict  the  out- 
put. It  was  beyond  their  power  to  blackmail  great  cities  by  a  sudden 
scoppage  of  fuel  in  midwinter. 

PRACTICAL   DIFFERENCE    BETWEEN  THE  RAILWAY   AND   CANAL   SYS- 
TEMS AS  CARRIERS. 

But  the  advent  of  railways  introduced  a  new  factor  into  the  trans- 
portation ]>roblem.  In  law  a  railroa<l  is  a  public  highway,  precisely  b» 
is  a  turnpike.  It  can  only  be  built  by  the  State,  and  for  the  iKiblic  use 
and  benefit.  This  may  be  done  directly,  or  it  may  be  done  indirectly 
through  a  corporation  created  by  the  tState,  and  acling  solely  as  its- 
agent  in  the  construction  of  a  public  work.  A  toll  is  a  tax  for  the 
privilege  of  using  ])ublic  property.  If  the  State  directly  furnished  the 
money  and  constructed  a  railroad  the  rolls  for  its  use  would  be  directly 
paid  into  its  treasury,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  public 
character  of  the  work.  The  fact  that  a  company  builds  the  road,  and 
accepts  as  compensation  therefor  the  franchise  of  collecting  toll,  instead 
of  cash  payment  in  full,  makes  no  diii'erence  in  the  legal  character  of 
the  highway. 

If,  in  addition,  the  State  grants  to  but  one  company  the  right  to  oper- 
ate  the  road,  that  grant  does  not  and  can  not  change  its  character.  It 
remains  a  public  highway  for  the  public  use  and  benefit.  The  franchise 
of  collecting  toll  for  the  use  of  a  public  highway  is  absolutely  distinct 
from  this  second  franchise  of  alone  hauling  over  that  road.  Both  of 
these  franchises  primarily  belong  to  the  State,  and  when  granted  by  it 
to  a  corporation  either  or  both  privileges  may  be  resumed  and  exercised 
by  the  State  at  will  upon  due  process. 

It  is  a  perversion  of  this  second  franchise  which  makes  the  practical 
difference  between  a  canal  and  a  railway.  Each  is  a  public  highway^ 
which  every  man  has  a  right  to  use  upon  the  payment  of  fixed  and  rea- 
sonable tolls.  The  vital  difference  between  the  two  is  not  so  much  in  the 
nature  of  the  roadway  or  vehicle  as  it  is  in  the  fact  that,  under  existing 
usage,  the  conjpany,  by  virtue  of  fixing  the  rate  of  toll,  alone  enjoys 
the  privilege  of  hauling  a  vehicle  over  the  road.  In  olden  days,  a  turn- 
pike company  was  not  permitted  to  collect  what  tolls  it  pleased,  to  grade 
them  according  to  the  value  of  the  different  articles  passing  over  it,  or 
to  change  the  rates  secretly  and  daily.  In  that  period  no  man  had  the 
audacity  to  proj)Ose  so  barefaced  a  swindle.  As  the  lawful  owner  of 
the  turni)ike  the  State  regulated  the  tolls,  and  protected  the  public 
against  the  rapacity  of  the  company. 

Yet  exactly  these  powers  are  now  usurped  and  exercised  by  the  rail- 
ways with  a  disregard  of  the  public  that  is  simply  brutal,  and  without 
the  least  attempt  by  the  State  to  classify  schedules  or  control  charges. 
So  far  from  maintaining  the  legal  character  and  benefit  of  these  high- 
ways the  State  abnegates  both  its  power  and  duty,  and  permits  the 
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corporation  to  levy  tax  at  will.  While  any  man  coald  haul  his  boat 
throagh  the  canal,  or  hin  wa^on  over  a  turnpike,  he  can  nut  haul  his 
car  over  a  railroad ;  that  privilege  is  alone  ]>os8es8ed  by  the  company. 

RAILWAYS  USED  AS  IF  PRIVATE  PROPERTY. 

It  lA  a  startling  fact  that  a  railway  company  usca  a  public  highway 
as  if  it  were  Holely  the  private  property  of  those  who  own  it8  alleged 
stock;  and  it  o|>erate8  that  public  work  wholly  for  their  [)er8onal  en- 
riebment.  So  far  from  tolls  being  lixeil,  known  and  equal  to  all,  as  in 
tke  cane  of  turnpikt^s,  they  are  as  variable,  mysterious,  and  multiform 
aa  the  ingenuity  and  mendacity  of  ^*  trafHc  managers  "  can  make  them. 
The  te^itimony  shows  that  on  the  anthracite  roads  the  freight  charges 
vary  with  each  sale  of  coal ;  that  is,  the  carrier  takas  al>out  40  per  cent 
of  the  average  selling  price  of  coal  at  tide  water  during  the  month; 
aiMi  all  carriers  maintain  similar  rates.  The  effect  on  the  jmblic  is  ex- 
actly the  same  whether  the  nites  are  thus  determined,  or  whether  they 
are  varieil  to  meet  the  changes  of  competing  lines  who  do  thus  deter- 
Bloe  fhem. 

In  this  there  is  no  pretense  of  following  the  ordinary  rule  in  other 
banineas,  namely,  of  determining  the  freight  rate  by  estimating  the  in- 
terest on  the  capital  invested,  the  cost  of  transportation,  and  a  reasona- 
ble pro6t  for  the  service.  That  method  is  thrown  to  the  winds.  The 
aiDple  rule  is  40  or  50  |>er  cent,  of  the  sum  which  the  shipper  receives  for 
bis  ctml.  Charge  all  he  will  psiy  without  ceasing  to  ship — that  is,  <^all 
tbe  traflic  will  bear.^  The  practice  is  sheer  pinicy,  as  audacious  as  it 
is  mcrciles-s  And  as  destructive  of  public  welfare  as  it  is  infamous  in 
Cbe  eyes  of  just  men. 

THE  KARLY  STRUGGLE  BETWEEN  RAILWAYS  AND  WATER-WAYS. 

Hilt  this  |»erfection  of  conspiracy  against  the  people  wjis  not  attained 
in  a  day.  It  was  the  slow  but  sure  development  of  many  years.  The 
ti%t  railwavs  of  the  United  States  were  built  in  the  anthracite  tields  for 
the  pur|N>H<*  nf  conncH'ting  the  mines  with  the  waterways,  (rnulually 
Ihry  extendinl  through  the  regions  as  new  mines  were  opened.  Their 
c(»ici*tive  |Kiint-s  wen*  the  nearest  shipping  places  on  the  water  ways.  It 
was  not  until  1S41  that  the  KiNuling furnished  the  first  raihM)nne<'tion  Ik*- 
tvet^n  Huch  places  and  tidewater.  Nine  years  later  the  Nortliern  Cen- 
tral Itailniad  iN^gan  operations  from  the  Wyoming  region,  in  IS^iO;  and 
iIm?  I  Ma  ware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  in  LViL  In  IS.Vi  the  Lehigh 
Vall«*>  ILiilmad  op4*ned.  Kival  lines  t'nun  the  several  re;rions  were  rap- 
idly i'«»n«*trurtfd^  often  by  the  larger  operators.  No  less  tli;tn  five  <lilVer- 
eiit  fiMdN  %ii*re  HI  ronipetition  for  the  riiiladelphi:!  tr.uUsand  a  still  larg4*r 
DQiiiU'r.  in  ahiitjon  to  thtvst*,  <'onipet«Ml  for  the  N4*\v  V(»rk  tiade. 

Prior  t«»  the  «*oui]»etition  with  eai'h  other,  was  the  rivalry  between  all 
tbr  r.tilro.yls  an<]  the  4'anals.  The  strn;:;:le  hetwtM'ii  the  tN\<»  systems 
va.«  l**n;:  and  tieree.  A  sin;;h*  illustration  will  .sutliee:  Krt'ore  the 
ofwiiing  i*f  th«*  K«'ading  road  tin*  eanals  carried  all  tlir  antliraeite.  In 
IM'J  thf  Kertding  Uutk  4tK0(N)  tons  and  the  Sehiivlkill  Canal  ahuigsidt* 
of  It  4!M,MC  tons.     In  ISH  the  tonnage  of  the  two  was  ahout  the  same. 

The  eanal  w;is  then  eidarged,  and  in  1SI7  th«*  tonnage  of  the  road 
va«  l^HihlNNI  und  of  the  canal  but  22*^4(N^  the  Iatt«*r  luring  U\  per  eent. 
4rf  the  farmer.  Ibit  from  that  time  the  eanal  tratlit^  erept  up.  its  iH*r- 
ita|^  of  the  coal  hauled  bv  the  nnul  iKMug  as  follows :  In  ISiS,  :i.>  per 
Uj  lHa2,  50;  IHoi;,  50;  1857,  75;  lAVS,  8U;  1S,V.>,  84;  and  ISWI,  70; 
not  only  a  8tea4ly  gain  by  the  waterway  uiM)n  the  railway,  but 
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also  showing  a  competition  in  freight  rates  so  sturdy  that  it  could  not 
fail  to  benefit  the  public.  So  far  from  "charging  all  the  traffic  will 
bear,''  the  latter  could  only  charge  the  price  at  which  the  service  would 
be  performed  by  the  other  carrier.  Both  shipper  and  consumer  were 
benefited  accordingly. 

The  contest  between  water-ways  and  railways,  far  from  being  confined 
to  the  coal  regions,  became  as  extensive  as  the  two  systems.  The  road» 
quickly  perceived  the  advantage  of  controlling  the  canals.  In  1857-58 
the  legislature  of  PennsylvaTiia,  under  their  manipulation,  sold  its  ca- 
nals to  different  railways,  and  marked  the  beginning  of  the  end.  In  1870 
the  Reading  leased  the  Schuylkill  Canal,  paying  an  annual  rental  of 
$600,000,  and  the  Susquehanna  Canal  in  1872  at  a  large  rental.  The 
object  thereof  is  stated  by  President  Gowen  in  the  Reading  report  of 
1874:  *'It  is  manifestly  to  the  interest  of  the  company  to  keep  as 
much  tonnage  upon  the  railroad  as  ]K)ssible,  and  use  the  canal  as  a 
dripping-pan  to  catch  whatever  may  oveillow  from  the  railroad!"  The 
overflow  has  not  been  alarming,  and  the  loss  to  the  railroad  company 
on  the  business  of  the  canal  in  1886  was  about  half  a  million  dollars. 
The  other  anthracite  water-ways  were  in  time  absorbed  by  other  rail- 
roads, and  A'irtuallj'  the  canal  system  is  today  a  mere  reminiscence. 

CONSOLIDATION  OF  RAILROADS  AND    PURCHASK   OF   COAL  LANDS. 

Following  this  contest  between  the  two  systems  of  water  and  rail 
carriage,  there  ensued  one  of  greater  fierceness  between  the  competing 
railroads.  The  Reading  sought  to  obtain  control  of  the  Schuylkill 
region,  and  ra])idly  absorbed  the  smaller  lines.  In  1865,  through  pur- 
chase or  lease,  it  had  acquired  sixteen  laterals  and  independent  branches,^ 
twelve  of  which  were  in  the  Schuylkill  region.  The  Lehigh  Valley,  the 
Jersey  Central,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Companies  pursued  the  same 
policy,  and  stubbornly  contested  with  the  Reading  for  the  mastery^ 
The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  and  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna and  Western  Company  fought  for  the  Wyoming  trade.  Weaker 
lines  were  speedily  crushed  and  absorbed,  and  a  few  i)owerful  systems 
took  their  places. 

Kot  content  with  the  ordinary  methods  of  procuring  traffic  by  offer- 
ing competitive  rates,  resort  was  had  to  the  policy  of  purchasing  the 
mines,  and  in  that  ^Y^\y  securing  their  present  and  future  traffic.  Usu- 
ally this  was  done  through  an  auxiliary  company,  which,  while  legally 
distinct  from  the  railroad  comi)any,  was  yet  owned  by  the  latter. 
Leaping  outside  the  legitimate  province  of  a  carrier,  they  invaded  the 
domain  of  the  producer,  and  by  a  ruthl<»ss  exercise  of  might,  instead  of 
right,  became  owner,  miner,  and  shipper,  as  well  as  carrier. 

POAVER   OF   THE   CARRIER  TO   CRUSH    THE     OWNER  AND   OPERATOR. 

It  is  easy  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  the  carrier  would  swiftly  ad- 
vance to  an  absolute  mastery  of  the  region.  It  rarely  happens  that  a 
mi!)e  has  access  to  rival  carriers ;  ordinarily  its  breakers  connect  with 
but  one  road.  In  that  case  it  is  evidently  at  the  mercy  of  the  com- 
pany, first,  as  to  the  promptness  of  service,  and,  second,  as  to  the 
charges  for  that  service. 

The  profit  of  anthracite  mining  largely  depends  upon  the  abilit;£_of 
theoperator  to  work  with  fijll  force.  The  greater  the  output  QJfjyal 
th'eless  the  cost  per  ton  for  interest  and  mafnt^paiiceV  ButTBis  ability 
ilepends  uporta  sufficient  supply  of  cars  to  haul  the  coal  away,^the 
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breakeni  funiirthiu^  bat  limited  stowage.  If  earn  are  witlilield  for  a 
brief  peno<l  tliis  ntowaj^e  Is  j^liitted  ;  the  mine  earn  can  not  be  returue<l 
to  the  miner;  he  can  not  work  ;  there  18  no  coal  to  lift ;  the  whole  va^t 
machine  8tops  by  the  clo^rginji^  of  the  outlet,  and  wages  stop  with  it. 

The  power  of  the  carrier  to  withhold  cars  is  optional  in  fact  though 
act  10  law.  He  may  allege  a  dozen  sufficient  reasons  therefor,  but  he 
eertainly  does  exercise  the  power  with  impunity  ;  and  this  [H)wer  holds 
the  same  relation  to  mining  that  a  throttle-valve  holds  to  an  engine. 
The  oi>erator  may  desire  to  work  steadily  and  fullhaiuled,  and  his 
whole  [irotit  may  swing  upon  his  so  doing.  Hut  the  interest  of  the 
rmilway  company  may  lie  antagonistic  thereto,  and  in  such  event 
the  latter  commands  the  situation  by  merely  failing  to  supply  cars,  or 
by  supplying  but  a  tithe  of  those  really  requiretl.  The  o|>erator  has  no 
redreiis  and  c^in  have  none,  because  there  is  no  other  line  of  transit. 

By  such  ^^discipline^  the  company  may  advance  its  freight  rates  until 
it  takeA  the  greater  share  of  the  0|M^rator's  profit;  or  it  may  take  the 
whole  of  it  and  for«*.e  him  to  stop.  Ho  has  but  one  remedy — sell  out. 
Bat  who  will  buy  f  Another  individual  would  find  himself  in  the  same 
poftitioD,  and  foreseeing  that  fact  would  not  invest  the  large  C4ipital  re- 
quired. The  only  |»erson  who  could  safely  purchiise  would  be  either  the 
railway  company  or  a  few  of  its  higher  officials  or  their  friends,  who,  by 
Tirtoe  of  their  relation  to  the  management  of  the  road,  would  l>e  assured 
of  tranH|K>rtation  facilities  and  rates.  As  the  only  bidders,  the^e  meu 
fix  their  own  price,  turn  the  screws  and  squeeze  the  owner  until  he  is 
forced  to  sell  to  the  company  or  its  ]>ets.  it  is  clear  that  exactly  this 
prooesM  C3in  l>e  applie<l  by  The  company,  and  that  it  has  the  greatest  in- 
doceoient  to  enforce  it. 

The  history  of  the  regions  aliounds  with  hundreds  of  cases  where 
somehow  the  o|)erator  has  l>een  crushed,  and  somehow  the  control  or 
ownership  of  valuable  mining  pro]>erty  has  passed  either  to  the  com- 
pany <lin*<*tly  or  to  its  auxiliary.  To  say  that  men  who  operate  rail- 
rottiU  S4>lf*ly  for  the  pur|M)sc  of  making  money  would  not  use  this  metho<l 
of  a<*i|uiring  vast  private  fortunes  is  absunl. 

It  is  further  evident  that  as  the  competition  lM»t ween  carriers  was 
HiminatiHl  by  the  absorption  of  rival  roads,  and  by  the  virtual  aboli- 
tion of  wafer  carriage,  these  same  efl'ects  would  be  wrought  u|M>n  a 
larger  scale  and  over  a  bn>ader  territ4>ry.  AimI  no  event  can  possibly 
lie  more  certain  than  is  the  fact  that  a  virtual  destruction  of  all  c<Mn|N*. 
tition.  by  a  practical  combination  of  all  carriers,  will  in  due  time  pro- 
duce thfMM'tVeets  far  more  extensivelv  antl  intenselv.  The  carrier  di  ives 
out  ImiiIi  t»iM»riitor  and  owner,  (»btains  the  property,  works  the  mine, 
-di^riplines"  theminer,  h)wers  wages  by  the  importation  of  lluns  anil 
Italuns.  D'stricts  the  output,  an<l  advanet^s  the  price  ofeoal  to  the  pub- 
jr.  It  is  enableil  to  commit  such  wrongs  upon  individuals  and  the 
|in>|de  hy  virtue  of  exercising  absolute  control  of  a  public  lii;;hway. 

The  vital  c|Uei4tion  is  whether  su<*li  a  condition  of  things  has  lately 
#-xi*t#-<l  or  now  exists  as  fairly  re«|uires  thiit  (Congress,  as  the  guiirdian 
of  tb«*  public,  shall  by  legislation  ]>roteet  indivi<lual  rights  against  the 
Afgrrw^ioUH  of  cor|H>nitions  operating  a  public  high\\a>.  Nor  is  it  to 
bv  e\|MH-te«l  that  eviden(*e  taken  by  a  Congressional  eommittee,  which 
b^  not  the  |»ower  to  compel  testimony,  can  be  eith«*r  as  thorough  4»r 
complete  as  that  requircil  by  a  court.  For  this  reason  we  shall  avail 
oQrvelves  of  historical  records,  and  of  Judirial  pnK*e4*diiigs  before  a 
PeoosyU'anin  court,  in  addition  to  the  testimony  taken  by  your  eoinmit- 
lee. 
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Historical :  general  view  of  the  anthracite  industry  in  1873. 

In  Janaary,  1874,  Mr.  F.  E.  Saward  began  the  publication  of  an  an- 
nual called  ''  The  Coal  Trade."  It  la  an  accepted  authority.  Thomas 
M.  Eichards,  of  the  Reading  Company,  sajs  (270)  "that  is  the  best 
authority  that  we  have ;  I  do  not  know  of  any  better.'^  General  Man- 
ager McLeod,  and  other  railway  witnesses,  testify  to  the  same  effect. 
Mr.  Saward  gives  a  general  view  of  the  field  in  1873,  as  follows :  By 
the  United  States  census  of  1870  there  were  327  collieries,  having  an 
invested  capital  of  $50,922,285,  employing  53,025  hands,  and  producing 
15,650,275  tons,  worth  at  the  collieries  $2.53  per  ton  average.  Respect- 
ing the  several  regions  in  1873  he  says : 

Of  the  Lehigh  region — 

The  prices  are  fixed  by  a  board  of  trade,  at  which  each  operator  is  represented;  the 
New  York  Lehigh  Coal  Exchange  making  prices  for  tide  coal,  and  the  Lehigh  Coal 
Exchange  at  Philadelphia  fixing  rates  for  the  line  trade. 

The  Lehigh  Railroad  reached  that  city  over  the  North  Pennsylvania 
line,  since  leased  by  Beading. 
Of  the  Schuylkill  region — 

The  mines  are  mainly  controlled  by  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  which  is 
the  Bailroad  Company,  and  the  company  own  both  the  rail  and  canal  outlet  from  the 
region  to  the  market.  The  price  of  coal  is  fixed  by  the  Anthracite  Board  of  Trade, 
meeting  every  month  at  Pottsville,  Pa. 

Of  the  Lackawanna  basin — 

The  coal  lands  in  the  upper  end  of  the  northern  coal  field  are  mainly  owned  by 
three  large  companies,  namely,  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Canal  Company,  and  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Com- 
pany. The  outlets  to  the  market  are:  The  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  by  gravity 
railroad  from  Pittstou  to  Hawley,  thence  bv  Erie  Railroad  to  Newburgh ;  the  Dela- 
ware and  Hudson  by  rail  to  Honesdale,  *thence  by  their  canal  to  Rondout  on  the 
Hudson  River;  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  by  their  railroad  from 
Scranton  to  Elizabethport  and  Hoboken.  The  prices  for  coal  vary.  The  first  two 
companies  sell  to  contractors  who  take  a  certain  quantity  at  rates  fixed  before  the 
first  of  each  mouth.    The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  sells  at  auction. 

Of  the  Wyoming  basin — 

The  Wilkesbarre  Coal  and  Iron  Company  are  fast  absorbing  the  property  in  this 
part  of  the  region.  The  coal  is  carried  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  and  the  Jer- 
sey Central  to  tide-water  at  New  York.  The  transportation  rato  is  40  per  cent,  of  the 
average  prices  obtained  for  coal  at  tide-water. 

RAILROAD  POOLS  DURING   SEVERAL   YEARS. 

In  a  review  of  the  trade  for  the  year  1873,  the  following  record  is 
made: 

January  3,  proposed  pooling  by  the  Heading  Company  creates  ex- 
citement. 

January  5,  continued  excitement  regarding  Reading  matters ;  several 
failures  among  retailers. 

January  22,  tbe  arrangement  between  tbe  companies  as  to  combina- 
tion and  price  ot  coal  settled ;  much  excitement  and  comment  by  the 
press. 

February  26,  Penu83'lvania  prices  for  March  GO  cents  higher  than  in 
February. 

April  23,  prices  for  May  advanced;  rates  are  80 cents  over  May,  1872. 

May  28,  advance  in  tolls. 

June  25,  rates  and  tolls  for  July  advanced ;  auction  sales  13  cents 
over  May. 
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Joly  23,  prices  and  tolls  for  Anfrnst  advanced. 

AainiHt  -0,  prices  advanced  for  September. 

October  1,  frei^htM  advanceil. 

October  29,  in  order  to  Hteady  pricen  pro<l action  ordered  redace<i. 

November  12,  production  falling  off;  concessions  made  in  sales  at 
New  York  ;  many  collieries  not  at  work. 

l>ecember  24,  stocks  accumulating  at  shipping  points ;  basis  of  wages 
for  1874  agitated. 

Of  1874  he  said  : 

Tbr  price  of  mtitbracito  ban  b«'en  inucb  incn^aaed  during  the  last  year,  owing  to 
tb«  very  c<»nipl<*te  control  of  this  branch  of  ttie  busineiM  by  the  larger  mining  com- 
panitm.  In  February,  1^74,  the  combination  agreed  niK>n  a  basis  for  fixing  the  pro- 
4acCioa  which  was  to  l»e  carried  by  each  railway,  and  nxed  the  prices  based  on  March 
deliTery,  a^lvancing  each  month  as  follows:  April,  5  cents  a  ton;  May,  10  cents; 
aod  each  subs«N|uent  month  15  cents,  or  a  total  of  (1.05  a  ton;  runniug  stove  ooal 
from  ^.:C>  in  March  t4)  $(].40  in  December. 

Within  a  year  or  two  past  the  collitries  in  the  several  districts  have  gradually  been 
booxbc  up  by  a  few  leading  companies,  who  now  control  the  market.  They  are  the 
R^Adiog  C«»al  and  Iron  Company  ;  Delaware  and  Hudson  CanalCompany;  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western  ;  I>ehigh  Valley,  and  Wilkesbarre  Coal  Company  ;  Lehigh 
•peratoHs ;  and  Peniuiylvauia  Coal  Company. 

Of  1875  he  said: 

The  main  points  of  the  pn>gramme  for  1875  are:  the  abrogation  of  season  contracts; 
oo  sales  of  coal  at  auction;  prices  to  be  ma^Ie  each  month;  tonnage  to  oompetiag 
poiota  in  same  ratio  as  during  1874.     Pi  ices  of  coal  were  advanced  as  follows: 

Stove:  March,  $5.30;  ApriH  $5.40;  May,  $5.60;  Juue,  $5.70;  Joly,  $5.80;  August, 
fSJW;  September,  $6;  Octol>er,  $6.10. 

They  were  maintaineil  accordingly. 

POOL   AQBRKMENT  OF  1876. 

The  prognmune  for  liS70  gives  in  full  the  agreement  between  the  rail- 
roadl  compiinieM,  Higned  by  Thomas  Dickson,  president  of  the  Delaware 
and  Hudson  Railroad  Company,  and  F.  H.  Gowen,  president  of  the 
Beadint;  Hailroail  Company,  February  18,  1870,  as  a  committee  of  all  of 
the  anthracite  railroads.     Its  points  an* 


Ik  • 


C.'ftmpetitive  tonnage  nball  enibrare  all  rtial  \i'hic)i,  for  final  ronNUin|iti<>n  or  in 
tmc^itii.  rvarhe«  »ny  point  npon  tbe  HiiflHon  KivtTor  tin*  bay  of  N«*w  Y'«»rk,  or  which 
|k«wh»-«  out  of  the  ruiM*!*  of  tlie  I>«*iawan*.  Shippini;  b<MikH  antl  tonnage  arconntH  of 
^mrU  railri>*il  rompany  hbali  at  all  tinicH  be  optMi  to  tin*  in<4|M>(>tion  or  exannnaiioii  <if 
ACT  nj«*nilM*r  of  tin*  auMM'iation.  Any  road  wliith  lian  f\rf«M|c(|  jtM  allotnnMit  in  a  pre- 
% i«ta«  nt'ttitb  ^hall  pay  $l.r^»  for  v.u'h  ton  of  ^n(-ll  «'\<rM<«.  to  he  (linti il>ut<Mi  among 
th«Mr-  «  bo  ha\e  falttii  inhort  of  tluir  alh»tnifiit. 

•'» '  That  A  fofnruittet*  of  mx.  on<*  fioin  •';n"h  rail  way,  !»•«  :ip|Miint*Ml  a  boun!  of  ron- 
Ui»;  i*»r  th«*  \»-ar,  w  lio  i^hall  ni«*»*t  at  h-ant  onn*  a  nioiitli  an«l  hIihII  havi'  powfr:  ia)  To 
«»t«hii«b  th«Mnonlhly  profnat  which  <*oal  ••hall  Im>  m>Ii1  ;  <^/>)  to  provide  tor  thi«  in- 
'f^AM*  nr  riirtMiIineTit  of  th**  total  <|iiantil  v  to  )m«  shippfd  to  r(MU)M*iitive  pointM  in  any 
WBifv^tU  :  r\  to  r«>]|f*<*r  fiinfU,  in  tin*  proportion  o!  Nearly  «|iiotaM,  for  thf  cNprnN*'**  of 
tbe  l«*aril  of  4-4intro|;  {d\  t«i  nnplov  tlu*  M-rx  iri***  of  an  i^vpfit  atwonntant  a«*  an  an- 
•4»tarit  t4»  tb«*  «k**4-rrtary  mimI  tiismnriT  to  kerp  tho  tonna;^**  ai-ronntn  ol  th**  M*vfral 
eiMnftJini^*.  and  to  rereive,  cxannnt*,  and  r«'porl  npon  tlu*  ti»nna;;e  rt*tuTn<«  ifffivod 
itftn  r^fU  r«»ad. 

7-  Thai  no  r4ifiirni«»Hion  •»hall  ho  allowrtl  on  tli**  «.:il«s  »»f  <*oal.  and  in  ii«Mi  th»T»'<»f 
tb»re  Ahall  !»•*  A  rontructor***  nrcnlar  priro  <'itah|i<«h<'d  (mcIi  month,  ►  •  •  \%hnh 
•bmj]  lie  2i)  eetitA  a  t<»n  leM  than  tlie  p-m-ral  cin  iiiar. 
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Prices  were  fixed  by  months,  advancing  from  $4.40  on  broken  coal  in 
March  to  $1.80  in  December. 

All  Bales  shall  be  made  In  cash,  with  7  per  cent,  interest  on  deferred  payments. 

(12)  2'hat  no  coal  shall  he  sold  by  any  party  in  any  other  manner  than  is  above  provided, 
or  at  any  less  prices^  either  directly  or  indirectly,  than  those  ai)ove  nain#»d,  or  which  may 
from  time  to  time  be  established  as  the  monthly  circular  rates  by  the  board  of  con- 
trol. 

(13)  That  nothing  bnt  competitive  tonnape  shall  be  subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
board  of  control,  and  that  each  interest  shall  have  the  absolute  and  exclusive  con- 
trol of  it's  local  trade. 

(14)  That  each  transporting  company  shall  behld  rej^ponsihle  for  the  faithful  adherence 
to  these  rtgulations  on  the  part  of  all  individual  shippers  using  its  lines  to  carry  coal  to 
competitive  points. 

The  cool  audacity  with  which  the  ]>resident8  contracted  that  the  in- 
dividual operators  should  be  forced  into  "  faithful  adherence  to  these 
regulations  "  as  to  output,  prices,  and  sales  of  coal  would  be  creditable 
to  higkwaymen,  and  this  agreement  is  conclusive  proof  as  to  the  nature, 
extent,  and  effect  of  the  various  pools. 

Mr.  Saward  said  of  this  vear : 

The  anthracite  coal  trade  passed  through  a  varied  experience  during  1876 ;  in  the 
early  part  dullness  from  the  inability  to  market  coal  at  the  high  prices  made  by  the 
combination,  in  the  summer  months  a  continuance  of  this  depression,  with  much  cut* 
ting  of  prices.  In  August  the  compact  came  to  a  sudden  ending ;  prices  were  much 
lower,  but  a  heavy  tonnage  was  done  during  the  ensuing  three  months,  after  which 
the  trade  was  very  dull  and  unsatisfactory,  with  low  rates  and  small  tonnage  the 
order  of  the  day.  The  rates  of  toll  charged  by  the  carrying  companies  during  the 
year  conformed  to  the  prevailing  condition  of  the  tra^ie,  in  so  far  as  they  advanced  as 
prices  advanced,  and  did  not  recede  until  the  break  occurred  in  the  autumn,  so  that 
individuals  who  kept  up  mining  were  compelled  to  pay  a  high  rate  of  toll,  while  IA# 
prioa  were  being  cut  by  parties  working  with  the  companies. 

Of  1877  he  said : 

During  the  year  1877  the  condition  of  the  trade  is  fully  shown  in  the  low  prices  and 
immense  tonnages.    Now  markets  were  made  from  the  low  prices — Western  markets. 

Of  1878:  "  The  combination  that  has  been  formed  this  year  holds  the 
output  well  in  hand.''  It  terminated  with  the  year,  and  the  tonnage  of 
1879  was  large  with  low  prices. 

In  1880  there  was  another  pool :  "  Prices  ranged  from  $1.50  per  ton 
at  tide- water  higher  than  during  1879.  To  do  that,  however,  it  was 
necessary  at  times  to  resort  to  stoppage  of  the  production  and  ship- 
ment." 

As  will  be  seen  hereafter  there  has  been  a  pool  or  eflfective  under- 
standing ever  since  1880. 

RESTRICTION  OF  OUTPUT  BY  THE  POOLS. 

We  digress  a  moment  to  mark  the  effect  these  pools  had  upon  the 
production  and  prices  of  coal  to  the  public.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  market  for  anthracite  was  constantly  broadening,  so  that  each  year 
would  naturally  demand  a  greater  supply.  From  1870  to  1887  the  in- 
crease averaged  about  1,000,000  tons  a  year.  It  is  a  fact  also  that 
as  the  supply  increased  that  portion  of  it  which  was  not  used  in  the 
Bast  was  taken  by  the  Western  market.  An  examination  of  the  follow- 
ing table,  showing  the  yearly  increase  or  decrease,  will  indicate  the 
eftect  of  restriction  by  the  pool. 
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Duriu^  1873  there  was  a  formal  pool  and  reMtrictioo  foreij^lit  months; 
bat  after  AiigUHt  competition  became  iictive  between  the  railroad  com- 
inoie^  and  the  total  pro<]uetion  arose  to  21,227,952  tons,  iiiach  of  it  after 
the  break  of  the  p<M)l.  In  the  iive  en8uiiiKy<'arK  a  coml)ination  more  or 
leAA  fHiteut  existed,  and  though  the  market  wonhl  naturally  have  in- 
^TeaHeil,  nay  from  7r>0,(MK)  to  1,«»00,(HH)  tons  a  year,  the  output  waano  re- 
iktnc*te<l  that  in  1S7«S  it  wart  3,(i22JitN)  tons  lens  than  tive  yeara  bi*fore,  in 
IS73.  In  the  foUowin^  >ear,  1879,  there  was  no  eombination  ;  and  the 
pmdurtion  juinpe<i  up  8,,>;n,427  tons,  reaehin^  20,1  I2,(>sy  tons,  <ir  alnrnt 
where  the  natural  inerease  would  have  pla<*ed  it  had  there  liren  no  re- 
•triecion.  In  1884)  there  was  a  decn^ase  of  neiiily  3,(N)0,(NH)of  tons,  and 
in  18.SI  an  innva.^ie  of  r>,000,(NN)  of  tons.  In  lss2  an  inertias**  of  only 
62U,INHI  of  tons,  but  in  18S3  an  in<Teas<»  of  2.ri7:>,ooo.  During  the  ^feara 
from  1H.S4  to  l.s87  thero  was  an  absohitc  |n>o],  ainl  the  t4»tal  pnNluetion 
of  l.VMf  was  substantially  thai  of  188^,  instead  of  briiij^'.'MMMMKK) of  tons 
;rt-atfr  as  the  natural  increase  would  have  d«Mnandcd. 

TIh'jm-  facts  s|N*ak  lor  themselves,  and  clearly  show  that  the  carryinjj 
<^»mpanieH  elVeciively  ••disciplined''  individual  operatcu's  into  'Mi  faith- 
ful ailherentre  to  the  pool  re;;ulatioiis,^  that  is,  preveiiti'd  tlietn  working 
thf  mines  as  they  s:ivv  lit.  Whether  th«»  optMator  was  inten*sted  in 
keepiii;;  down  the  supply  of  (*oal  mid  so  raising  its  price,  is  not  the 
t|ue^tioii;  he  uiiiloubtedly  wa.s.  l»ut  the  real  p(»int  is  w  liether  a  rail- 
riiSMl  company  has  any  ri;:ht  whatever  to  force  hiiii  to  n^strict  the  out- 
put. dt*«ipite  his  wishes  in  the  (*oiidurt  of  privat<*  business.  Tlu're  in  a 
innM.<«  injustice  i:i  the  tian.sacti4)n,  and  that  these  companies  practic4Ml 
It  In  lN*\ond  dispute. 

IMMKNSi:   SI  3IS   TAKKN    I'KOM    TIH:    PKOPLK    UY    TIIK    PnoLH. 


For  the  pur|H»s<»  of  showiii;;  the  amount  of  nnuiey  wlii<*h  a  pool  takes 
friMQ  thf  C4Uiiiumer,  let  us  suppose  that  the  wlnde  production  each  year 
IukI  iMftMi  Hi^huylkill  lump  coal  at  the  averaj^e  prices  stated  by  Mr. 
tturanl.  The  two  yeara  when  there  was  not  a  pool  wen^  1877  ami  1879^ 
the  price  of  coal  bein^  $.'i.74  and  j^2.70,  makiui:  the  aveni;;e  #.{.22.    The 
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price  in  1878,  when  the  pool  sold  coal  at  a  profit,  was  $3.25,  which  we 
assame  to  be  a  fair  price  for  the  purpose  of  illustration. 

The  total  production  in  the  years  1873  to  1876,  inclusive,  was 
79,586,556  tons,  which  at  $3.25  would  have  cost  the  public  $258,656,307, 
but  under  the  pool  which  then  existed  it  cost  them  $340,440,320,  or  a 
•difference  of  $81,784,013  taken  by  the  pool  from  the  consumer. 

In  1878,  under  a  pool,  the  consumer  paid  $57,217,101  for  17,605,262 
tons;  while  in  1877,  without  a  pool,  he  paid  only  $53,944,984  for 
20,828,179 ;  that  is,  he  ^ot  three  and  one  quarter  millions  less  coal  and 
paid  three  and  one-quarter  millions  more  dollars. 

In  1879,  no  pool,  26,142,689  tons  cost  the  people  $70,585,260;  in  1880, 
«ndera  pool,  23,437,242  tons  cost  them  $106,170,706;  that  is,  they  did 
not  ^et  as  much  coal  by  2,705,447  tons  and  paid  an  excess  of  $35,585,- 
446  for  what  they  bought. 

A  combination  more  or  less  cogent  existed  from  1880  to  1884  incln- 
48ive,  the  total  output  being  143,568,674  tons,  for  which  the  consumer 
paid  $654,042,173.  At  the  average  price  of  1886,  also  under  a  pool,  $4 
a  ton,  he  would  have  paid  but  $574,274,696,  or  a  saving  of  $79,767,477. 

When  a  pool  advances  the  price  25  cents  a  ton,  for  each  10,000,000 
tons  it  takes  $2,500,000  from  the  consumer.  In  the  two  years  of  com- 
petition the  price  fell,  in  1877,  72  cents,  and  in  1879  $1.28,  and  was  raised 
by  the  pool  53  cents  in  1873  and  $1.83  in  1880. 

So  much  for  the  historical  statements  of  Mr.  Saward,  whose  author- 
ity is  universally  conceded. 

Judicial:  proof  of  the  existence  of  railroad  pools. 

We  now  turn  to  testimony,  taken  by  order  of  court,  as  given  by  the 
railroad  officials  who  made  and  executed  a  formal  pool  in  1886,  re- 
stricted the  output,  and  in  one  night  ordered  an  advance  of  the  price 
of  coal  25  cents,  there  being  then  1,000,000  of  tons  in  stock,  the  largest 
'qnantit^^  ever  before  on  hand  at  one  time.  Whereupon  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  began  judicial  proceedings  to  break  the  conspiracy.  The 
•case  was  tried  in  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  Dauphin  County,  on  a 
inoti(tn  for  a  preliminary  injunction,  and  testimony  taken  by  examiners, 
the  roads  being  ably  represented  by  counsel.  The  motion  was  denied 
on  a  technicality.  As  this  testimony  contains  valuable  evidence  which 
vie  vainly  sought  to  elicit,  a  statement  of  its  salient  points  will  here 
be  given.  Keference  to  it  will  be  made  to  '*  examiners,''  which  is  printed 
as  an  appendix  to  the  evidence  taken  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Joseph  S.  Harris,  i)resident  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation 
Com[)any,  who  was  secretary  of  the  several  pools  and  also  of  the  allot- 
ment committee,  produced  the  minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  anthracite 
railroad  officials  held  December  19, 1884  (Exrs.,  p.  10),  at  which  it  was 
unanimously  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Gowen,  then  president  of 
the  Reading,  "That  the  total  output  of  anthracite  coal  required  or  taken 
by  the  market  sliall  be  divided  among  all  the  interests  (railroads)  in 
proper  monthly  or  yearly  quotas,"  and  that  a  committee  "i>repare  a 
plan  for  such  distribution  with  the  proi)er  quotas  to  be  allotted  to  each 
interest." 

December  31,  1884  (Exrs.,  p.  12),  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that 
the  total  productionof  anthracite  for  the  year  1885  should  be  30,000,000 
tons,  as  follows:  January  and  February  each,  1,500,000;  March, 
1,800,000 ;  April  and  May  each,  2,400,000 ;  June  2,500,000 ;  July,  2,800,- 
4)00;  August,  September,  October,  November,  each,  3,250,000;  Decem- 
ber, 2,100,000. 
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The  production  for  fifteen  monthR  endinfir  March  31, 1886,  was  to  be 
carritMl  by  the  several  railroads  in  the  following::  proportions:  ^^  Reading,, 
including  Jersey  Central,  38.85  i>er  cent.;  Lehigh,  19.00  per  cent;  Dela- 
ware, I.4ickawanna  and  Western,  16.05  per  cent.;  Delaware  and  Hud- 
sou,  11  |>ercent.;  Pennsylvania  liiiilroail,  8  per  cent.;  Pennsylvania  Goal 
C/om[mny,  5  |>er  cent.;  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western,  1.50  peroenU 
U|K>n  this  motion  Mr.  Wister,  representing  the  Penns^'lvania  Kailroad^ 
desinMl  to  be  recorded  as  not  voting. 

^*The  division  of  tonnage  was  ordered  to  be  made  on  this  basis  until 
the  n^pn'sentiitives  of  the  anthracite  interests  (railroads)  shall  agree  that 
an  inrn*as<Ml  pro^luction  is  required  to  supply  the  market. 

*'31r.  John  ll.Jones,  of  PhiLidelphia,  wasappointed  to  keep  the  record 
of  the  pnNlncti<»n  of  anthnxtite  by  the  several  interests.  The  secretary 
was  dire<*.re<i  to  inf<»rm  each  of  the  interests  (railroads)  monthly  of  the 
amount  of  anthracite  production  allotted  to  it." 

1.S77   AND   1879  TUB    LAST    YKAKS   WHEN    TUERK   WAS    NOT    A   RAIL- 
ROAD  POOL. 

The  minutes  show  (Kxrs.,  13)  Mr.  Oowen  us  stating  the  significant 
fiiot  that  the  years  1877  and  lcS79  were  **tlie  last  years  in  which  the  an- 
thracite inten*st»  (railroads)  wereengagiHl  in  active  competition  with  each 
olher^  UHrc4itru'ted  by  any  (impnct  or  atfrecment ;^^  so  that  fn)m  1S79  to 
18H5  the  roa<ls  wrre  not  engaged  in  aetive  competition,  being  restricted 
therefrom  by  some  compact  (»r  agreement. 

Of  the  committee  (p.  14,  Kxrs.)  Messrs.  (iowen  and  Harris  urged  that 
the  agreement  sh^mld  extend  from  January,  1885,  to  January,  18!M), 
while  Mr.  Iloyt,  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  favored  fifteen  months. 
Mr.  Gowen  said : 

Piir  if  thrr«  in  a  ntriif^ulo  for  iucroaMMl  iNTct'iitH^t^H  it  will  n'Hult  in  urtnally  increaii- 
inn;  tbr  mparity  to  pnMUice,  x^hicli  in  tliu  very  v\\\  from  which  the  tra\U*  n'oiKN)  i» 
DOW  •iifr<«riii^.  Your  (■oiiiiiiitt**««  helicve  that  th«*  In-st  intcrottt  of  thu  truflr  will  be 
•prvi'il  hy  till*  mhaiitlotitnciit  of  all  MiirpliiH  colliorioM,  ntul  thf*y  an*  a|>|ir«'heiiHivo  that 
if  an  arraii^vMnt  lit  i.h  iiiM«lf  for  hut  oiio  y<*ar,  all  of  the  int«'rt*HtM  (roadf*)  will  coimiiler 
it  D«H:*'iwary  t«»  kvv\»  all  of  ihcir  colli('ri«*8  ready  Utr  future  operations,  and  Mune  mag 
mtn  0prm  nev  oh*h  uilh  a  \iew  of  m*euriii^  lar>;er  (piotaM  in  thu  future,  and  thus  the 
very  r%il  that  it  uun  inteudetl  to  nulresM  will  1m^  a^^^^ravated. 

Tliis  allotment  of  tonnage  was  not  made  to  the  mining  companies  or 
operators,  but  to  the  seven  ntilroad  companies  which  carry  coal,  and 
Ifr.  Umrrls  testiOe4l  that  ^'it  Wiis  intended  tlmt  the  percentages  should 
be  preserved  in  the  shipment  as  well  ais  in  the  proiluction  of  roal,'*  and 
therefon*  in  the  piHsluction  as  well  as  shipment. 

U|M»!i  the  |>oint  whether  the  roaiis  could  control  the  operators  in  pro- 
danng  eoal  he  aaid : 

Q.  A  rarT>iT>^  rfirup.iny  ini;;ht  itdl  th«*  prodiieer  that  they  wouM  not  earry  IiIn  eoal 
if  L#  (!'  I  lj"t  doeert.iill  tlilli^^  ;  tli.it  would  Im*  th«)  ritruii;;«'Ht  ar^iiuieiit  (o  ;;et  hiiu  to 
co«*r  ial"  •!  e  «rr.iii^*'iiirii(  •  -A.   Vin,  >ir. 

Q  In  Jrtnnt  of  i.uX  tlu-*«««  (*«i«illi.llli«  h.  it'  fl»#»y  «-|jn-.«»  t«»  exerriso  their  piiwrr.  ^^••uld 
rr*ii(r<»!  t'i«'  iriihr.Aritc  oiitpnt  of  thit  rei^ioii,  uouUl  ilie\  not  T  A.  It  eeft:iinl\  i'«truo 
thai  tli*-***  railroad  ronijiaineN  could,  if  iliey  rlioM-,  n-iu-e  to  nu»\e  \  ar-*. 

Mr.  Joint  II.  JoiH»s  (Kxrs.,  rj*.»)  : 

Q.  What  nieaMur«>M  r.|t|  the  Ui*:iditi;;  K.l  Int.iil  i'-Miipmy  take  to  re^fin't  the  pioduo- 
t«i>u  of  eit.-il  hy  a  hir;;e  iniiii^N'r  of  opi>r.iioi>i  ,  iii<li\  u\\\  \\ )  .lud  iii:rii-r'<  to  th,-  ;iii,  ..mt 
al*«*tf4r«1  («»  rhit  eoMi|iif)\  ?  -A.  Tlu-ie  :irf  a  ;^ood  Miaiiv  \\aNr«  in  vihi*  li  th*-\  roiiUl  re- 
ftinrt  If,  I  «np|NKM*,  if  tliev  waiit'-d  to 

<^.   It  cuuld  im  done  f  — A.  It  undouhtedly  t'ould  h«*  <Ioiie. 

But  there  was  trouble  witli  th<*  PiMiiisvlvaiiia  Railroad,  wlii«*h  wanted 
m  lAfgf r  qaoUi  than  was  allotted,  and  a  committee  was  aiipointed  to 
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labor  with  this  company.  They  reported  January  19,  1885,  having 
seen  Mr.  I.  J.  Wister,  and  that  they  "had  met  with  a  courteous  but 
decided  refusal  to  do  more  than  act  in  general  harmony  with  the  other 
interest  as  to  the  price  of  coal  \^  that  is,  the  Pennsylvania  would  join 
a  pool  to  force  a  high  price  from  the  consumer,  but  not  to  limit  the 
amount  of  coal  which  it  might  carry.  As  only  about  2  per  cent,  of  the 
Output  was  affected  by  its  refusal,  the  pool  was  maintained  for  the 
lifteen  months,  namely,  to  March  31,  188G. 

THE  MORGAN  POOL,  APRIL,  1880,  tO  APRIL,  1887. 

Just  before  its  expiration  the  fiimous  Morgan  meeting  was  held,  the 
minutes  of  which  are  very  interesting  rending.  (Exrs.,  p.  35) : 

A  number  of  p«ntlenicn,  representatives  of  the  anthracite  interostii,  met  by  invita- 
tion of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  at  his  house,  No.  219  Madison  Avenne,  on  Monday  even- 
ing, March  *22,  1H»%.  Mr.  Mor<jan  stated  that  the  object  in  asking  the  gentlemen  to 
dissemble  was  that  thoymiglit  tak*3  counsel  as  to  the  possibility  of  preventing  further 
injury  to  the  interests  they  represented,  by  some  concerted  action  looking  to  an 
nrrest  of  the  demoralization  of  business  which  resulted  from  the  existing  want  of 
harmony.  The  meeting  organized  by  calling  Mr.  John  King,  jr.,  to  the  chair,  and 
Mr.  J.  S.  Harris  was  appointed  secretary.  Upon  the  call  of  the  roll  of  the  different 
interests,  it  was  found  that  they  were  represented  as  follows:  The  Phila<lelphia  and 
Reading  interest  by  George  deB.  Keim  ;  the  Lehigh  Valley  interest  by  E.  P.  Wilbur; 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  interest  by  Samuel  Sloan ;  the  Delaware  and 
Uudsou  interest  by  K.  M.  Olyphant ;  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  interest  by  George 
B.  Roberts  ;  the  Pennsylvania  coal  interest  by  GeoVge  A.  Hoyt ;  the  New  York,  LaEe 
Erie  and  Western  interest  hy  John  King,  jr.;  the  New  York  and  Susquehanna  and 
Western  interest  by  F.  A.  Poits  ;  the  Lehigh  and  Wilkes  Barre  coal  interest  by  W.  T. 
Tillinghast ;  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  interest  by  J.  S.  Harris. 

After  a  very  general  discussion  of  all  the  interests  involved  and  the  best  result  that 
it  was  desired  to  attain,  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Sloan  as  follows : 

The  representatives  of  the  anthracite  interests  agree  upon  a  pool  of  the  anthracite 
to  he  mined  between  March  31,  18*^6,  and  March  31,  1887.  The  output  for  the  year 
just  named  is,  for  the  purposes  of  this  agreement,  estimated  at  33,500,000  tons.  The 
percentage  of  each  interest  is  to  be  determined  hereafter.  Any  party  shipping  over  it$ 
percentage  shall  account  to  the  pool  for  the  amount  by  which  it  may  be  found  on  the  3l8t 
of  March,  1887,  to  have  exceeded  it«  percentage  at  the  rate  ofbO  cents  per  ton.  This 
motion  being  seconded  by  Mr.  Olyphant,  was  agreed  to  by  a  unanimous  vote.  On 
motion,  the  meeting  estimated  that  the  market  would  require  for  the  month  of  April 
2,000,000  tons  of  anthracite.  On  motion,  the  meeting  resolved  that  the  price  of  coal 
should  be  immediately  advanced  25  cents  per  ton,  free  on  board,  at  New  York.  On  mo- 
tion, the  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  oflfice  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Compauy, 
in  New  York,  on  Mon<lay,  March  29,  188<),  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

At  the  meeting  of  March  29  the  same  parties  were  present,  with  the  addition  of  A, 
Pardee,  representing  the  Lehigh  Valley  operators. 

April  5,  lK-r>.  *'  The  chairman,  who  was  appointed  to  confer  with  Messrs.  Roberts, 
Keim,  aiul  Wilbur  in  regard  to  the  imints  raised  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  inter- 
ests, reported  tluit  he.  met  the  gentlemen  named  on  Wednesday,  March  31,  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  found  that  10.73  of  tlie  total  output  tor  the  year  was  claimed  as  the  proper 
proportion  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  interests,  and  that  the  Reading  interest  and 
the  Lehigli  Valley  interest  were  both  willing  to  make  some  concession  from  thair 
percentages  of  18<)  as  contributions  towards  the  diirorenee  between  the  percentage 
iillowe<l  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railn»ad  interests  for  1885  and  the  percentage  now 
claimed  by  them.     On  motion,  the  report  was  adopted. 

Q.  There  was  no  meeting  af'tt^r  that  of  A.])ril  ? — A.  Ni>,  sir. 

Q.  After  that  did  the  allolmont  committee  take  charge? — A.  The  allotment  com- 
mittee met  after  that. 

The  execution  of  tills  eonspiracy  was  intrusted  to  tlie  anthracite 
allotment  coinniittee,  consistinj:^  of  F.  A.  Potts,  president  of  the  New 
York,  Susquehanna  and  Western  Railroad ;  Joseph  S.  Harris,  president 
of  the  Lehigh  VaUey  Railroad,  and  E.  R.  Ilolden,  Pennsylvania  Coal 
Company,  it  met  regularly  and  determined  what  amount  of  coal  should 
be  produced  in  the  coming  month,  whereupon  Mr.  John  H.  Jones  cal- 
culated the  [)ercentage  of  tonnage  which  each  road  might  carry,  and  so 
informed  its  president,  over  the  name  of  Mr.  Harris,  secretary 
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MR.  JOHN  H.  JONES,  OF  PUILAUELPUIA,  STATISTICIAN. 

Mr.  John  H.  Jones,  of  riiilaclelphia,  is  a  notable  figure.  The  ^^  inter- 
^Bts^^  88  will  l>c  notice<l  in  the  testimony  of  milroad  witnenHes  l>efore 
yonr  committee,  uhvayH  seek  to  impress  the  public  with  the  idea  that 
he  in  merely  a  statistieal  philanthropist  who,  only  l>ecause  of  a  natural 
love  of  figures  in  general  and  of  the  coal  trade  in  particular,  simply  col- 
lects and  rei'onls  the  anthracite  data:  and  that  for  years  he  has  per- 
foruied  the  lalM>r  and  borne  the  expense  of  bibulating  and  distributing 
liQch  statistics  as  a  sort  of  pastime,  and  for  the  gratification  of  an  anxious 
pohlic.  All  of  which  would  be  very  creditable  to  Mr.  John  II.  Jones, 
of  F^hiladelphia. 

Bqc  it  setMns  that  this  was  not  the  exact  state  of  the  case.  His  testi- 
mony liofore  the  examiners,  January  S,  1S87  (p.  !MJ),  shows  that  he  was 
an  assistant  tnitlic  manager  of  the  Reading  Kailroail,  es|>ecially  chargeil 
with  the  nites  of  trans|K)rtation  on  coal  and  coke ;  that  he  came  into  the 
ICea<lingempl(»y  with  the  lease  of  theCatawissa  Uailroad  in  187.'{,and  had 
been  there  ever  siiic>» ;  that  he  was  detailed  by  Mr.  (lowen  as  account- 
ant for  an  ass<K*iation  of  railroa<l  presidents,  whicrli  controlled  the  ship- 
ment of  coal  from  January  to  August,  1^^7(»,  wh(*reu|>on  he  returne<l  to 
the  Keading  exclusively  until  January,  1878,  during  which  year  he  also 
acted  as  statistician  for  another  pool.  January,  IH7*J,  he  is  in  Kemling, 
and  remains  there  exclusively  until  December,  1884,  but  continues  to 
collect  the  statistics  aud  t4>  distribute  them,  as  he  says  (Kxrs.,  101) — 

MoKtly  for  mv  own  Miti^faction.  I  bad  bocoine  Hoinvwliat  inton*Htod  in  them,  and  I 
tkouebt  that  tliothne  would  conu*  wbtMi  th**y  mif^bt  \t**  vnlnHblc,  no  I  continued,  witb 
mj  own  oiAce^  (Kc^adinj;),  at  my  own  volition,  ktfepin^  tluMU  up.  The  inten^Htii  Haw 
nt  to  fa%*or  nu*  with  their  n'(>ortN.  I  think  I  i>orHonally  riM|u«*Hte<l  that  they  would 
rotilinar  to  neud  nit*  Huch  Atatenients  an  would  enable  wo  to  keep  the  tonna^*  in  a 
fairly  accurate  condition,  Himply  an  a  matter  of  record. 

K^.  Thenl  undemtand  you  that  from  that  time  on  you  collected  them  nnan  individual 
inalt4>rf— A.  Ye«,  nir:  I  can  only  say  that  becauwe  I  wjim  not  employe<l  by  aiiybiMly. 
I  wan  workinic  for  the  Hea4linf(  Hailroiul  Company  at  the  time  excluMively.  With  thin 
mrfption,  eiclusivety. 

i^.  I'p  to  what  time  ditl  y«)n  continue  U*  collect  them  for  your  individual  uw  T — A. 
rp  t«  the  cl«i»w»  of  lr<«*4. 

i^.  By  whom  wer»'  vou  then  »'mploye<l  T — A.  I  wan  th«Mi  request***!  by  Mr.  ,los.  S. 
flafTt«  to  continue  collectiu);  thene  NtatiMticH. 

i^.   Were  you  paid  for  your  tMTvicen  after  that  !— A.  I  wan  after  l***^  t. 

y.   l\x  wIhuu  ? — A.   Hy  a  part  «»f  tin*  intereHtH  fnuu  whom  1  rec«*ivcd  the  HtatiMticn. 

That  tells  the  whole  story,  and  with  charming  modesty.  He  had  nat* 
iimlly  {gotten  inten^Hted  in  this  work,  and  as  a  h»ver  of  mankind  and 
anthracite  juHt  kept  alon;;  "mostly/'  Init  not  exclusively,  **  for  his  own 
M*tiHfiu*ti«ui!*'  All  of  which  was  so  kind  in  Mr.  Jones  and  so  delight- 
tully  courteous  u|N)n  the  ])art  of  the  other  railroads! 

I't II t,  a(V4 inline  to  l'rcsi<lent  (lOwen,  1870**  was  the  last  year  when 
the  riKids  were  en^a^jrtl  in  at'tive  (*oni|>etiti(»n  with  each  other,  unre- 
»tniiiu*«l  by  any  compact  or  ajfreenicnt."  So  that  then*  was  an  **a;;ree- 
mviit"  iH-tufHMi  them  during  this  v(*ry  period  of  philanthropic  d(*votioti 
by  Mr.  J«>nes,  statistician,  and  his  weekly  reports  of  the  tinnia;res  were 
An  Uii^'i'Si^iny  to  the  roads  as  during  the  formal  p<N)].  And,  too,  it  was 
«M>  tli«»u;;htful  in  President  Harris  when  the  next  potil  was  formed,  l)e- 
rvmln-r,  1M4,  to  reipiesl  Mr.  Jones  to  "coiitiiine"  toeolleet  these  .statis- 
tiftticf*.     He  was  only  paid  ♦1,<HK)  a  year  by  the  po4>l  for  this  service. 

A  roMniNATION   or   KAILKOADS   KXISTS  To  DAY. 

It  ui  haid  by  the  ^* interests*"  that  this  p(M>l  terminted  in  1<SS7,  either 
.1*  the   retalt  of  the  interstate  commerce  law  or  of  these  judicial  pn>' 
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ceedings.  Possibly  it  did  technically,  bat  not  virtaally;  becaase  ex- 
actly the  same  things  are  done  to-day  that  were  jadicially  proven  to 
have  been  done  ander  the  pool.  Mr.  Jones  is  no  longer  in  the  employ 
of  the  Beading  Company.  At  present  he  is  chief  of  the  ^^  bureau  of 
anthracite  coal  statistics."  He  has  an  elegantly  appointed  office  on 
Walnut  street  above  Fourth,  Philadelphia,  and  now  devotes  all  his  time 
to  the  collection  and  prompt  distribution  of  the  anthracite  statistics* 
The  visible  pool  machinery  is  in  better  shape  now  than  it  was  then,  and 
works  exactly  the  same  way;  the  same  effects  on  the  market  are  seen 
now  as  then;  the  output  is  equally  regulated,  and  the  prices  equally 
maintained. 

It  is  logical  to  infer  that  the  same  cause  produces  all  these  results, 
namely,  a  virtual  combination  of  the  carriers.  A  war  between  railways 
for  traffic  is  not  the  sort  of  thing  that  remains  in  the  dark,  and  nothing 
of  that  kind  has  been  visible  to  the  naked  eye  sitice  the  combination  of 
1884  is  alleged  by  the  **  interests"  to  have  terminated  in  1887.  The 
patent  facts  are  stronger  than  their  allegations,  besides  being  more  dis- 
interested as  witnesses.  The  testimony  of  Presidents  Gowen  and  Har- 
ris and  of  Mr.  Jones  establishes,  beyond  all  cavil,  the  fact  that  a  formal 
pool  has  existed  during  the  last  twelve  j^ears,  excepting  four  months  in 
1876,  and  the  years  1877  and  1879 ;  nor  is  there  a  particle  of  doubt  that 
an  equally  effective  agreement  exists  to-day. 

Mr.  Jones  also  testified  (Exrs.,  p.  140)  that  the  traffic  officers  of  all 
the  railroads  that  transported  coal  to  Philadelphia  held  meetings,  which 
he  attended  as  the  Beading  agent,  and  which  established  the  rates  of 
freight  on  anthracite  coal  to  be  charged  by  the  different  roads,  and  that 
the  tariffs  thus  established  were  observed  by  them.  No  sort  of  combi- 
nation can  go  beyond  this,  and  no  possible  competition  between  carriers 
as  to  rates  can  exist  under  sucb  a  practice.  It  is  the  perfection  of  pool- 
ing, as  effective  as  a  trust  could  be,  and  virtually  makes  but  one  carrier^ 
who  fixes  rates  at  pleasure. 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  freight  agent  will  invariably  charge  "all 
the  traffic  will  bear;"  that  is,  get  every  cent  possible  for  his  road.  He 
would  be  discharged  in  a  fiash  if  he  did  not.  That  these  worthies  act- 
ing for  the  presidents  of  the  Philadeli)hia  roads  were  experts  in  fleecing 
the  8hipi)er  and  public  is  shown  by  the  evidence  before  the  examiners* 

THE  RAILROADS  TAKE  '*33  PER  CENT.^  OF  SELLING  PRICE  OF  COAL* 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Port  Richmond  is  as  much  a  part  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  as  is  Chestnut  street.  Like  the  wharves  in 
Washington,  it  is  the  depot  from  which  coal  is  loaded  into  vessels.  An- 
other fact  to  be  remembered  is  that,  instead  of  taking  the  mines  as  the 
starting  i)oiut  of  coal  used  in  the  city,  Schuylkill  llaven  is  assumed 
to  be  that  starting  point.  The  distance  of  the  mines  beyond  Schuylkill 
Haven  is  from  8  to  35  miles,  and  the  freight  rate  charged  from  them  to  it 
varies  from  25  to  45  cents  or  more,  30  cents  being  assumetl  as  the  ''aver- 
age.'^  Cars  starting  from  the  mines  8ini[»ly  pass  through  Schuylkill 
llaven ;  there  is  no  shifting  of  coal  I'nmi  cars  at  that  i)oint.  By  thia 
l)rocess  of  'lateral  tolls"  from  the  mines  to  Schuylkill  liaven  it  is  cer- 
tain that  each  ship})er  is  wholly  in  the  power  of  the  company,  which 
may  fix  the  lateral  at  5  or  50  cents,  wholly  irrespective  of  the  30  cents 
average  or  of  the  rate  from  Schuylkill  Haven  to  tide-water. 

While  the  rate  on  coal  for  the  city  trade  is  made , from  Schuylkill 
Haven,  the  Richmond  rate  is  from  the  mines.  The  former  is  fixed,  ac- 
cording to  the  evidence,  being  $1.50  a  ton;  the  latter  is  variable,  beings 
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A  perciMitHs:<^,  .'tS  mon^  or  loss,  of  tho  sum  for  which  tho  eoal  is  aoUL 
Thin  MUiii  iK>|mmi41m  upon  the  market  to  which  the  coal  ^oen  from  Rich- 
moml.  If  it  M  Hohlnt  poiiitn  on  the  waters  of  Delaware  Bay,  the  price 
in  higher  than  if  sohi  to  ]M)iiits  beyond  the  Ca)>es;  so  that  the  frei|;ht 
on  •*haH>or"  C4>al  is  jfreater  tlian  that  on  ''outside''  or  sea  hoanl  coal. 
lu  Noveml>er,  ISSG,  ac'conling  to  Mr.  Jones,  the  charge  for  transporting 
ciul  for  the  city  trade  was  $L54I  fnnn  SchnylkiU  ilaven  ))his  3<)  centu 
airemge  for  hitenils.  or  a  total  of  $l.sn  from  the  mines,  the  harbor  rate 
#1.40  fnmi  the  mines,  outside  rate  81.30,  or  a  difl'erence  in  rates  for 
hauling  the  same  kind  of  coal,  from  the  same  mine,  cm  the  siime  day, 
C«i  the  s;inie  city,  of  10,  40,  and  r>0  cents  a  t(m. 

Tliere  is  an  adilitional  charge  by  the  railroad  company  of  lii  cents  a 
ton  for  loailing  coal  into  vess<*Is,  which  would  make  the  harbor  coal  f.  o. 
b.itn*enn  iNiard),  $1..V>,  anil  outside  coal  81.45.  In  that  month  the 
pnre  to  the  city  linyers,  who  themselves  unloaded  the  car,  was  #4.50, 
»iiil  at  Kichmond,  f.  o.  b.,  the  price  was  84;  so  that  a  (*ar  ready  to  l>e 
4lum}K*il  in  the  city  yard  cost  $4.50,  and  (Uie  reaily  \o  be  dumpecl  at  the 
Kirhniond  whaif  cost  8(  less  15  cents,  or  8'>.^^'^,  a  ditlerence  in  charge 
«»t'  iM  cents.  This  discrimination  against  the  people  of  IMiiladelphia, 
who  consume  2,:MHMMKI  tons  of  anthracite  a  year  transfers  81*405,000 
fn>ni  their  p«K*,kets  to  its  coal  carriers.  And  if  the  rate  to  Kichmond  is 
"^rvj^Miuable**  and  protilable  to  the  ccunpany,  then  the  city  rate  is  be- 
yond reas4>n  aiul  extortiiunite. 

The  Heading  l»ailroad  ('ompany  owns  all  the  stoi'k  of  an  auxiliary 
coriMuation  called  the  Heading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  which  latter 
miue>  a  large  proportion  of  the  coal  coming  over  its  line.  It  is  simply 
cbr  ISeading  Hailroad  Company  in  every  sense  except  the  technical 
<iiff«rreuce  of  incorp(»ration.  Mr.  C.  8.  Harris,  sales  agent  of  this  Goal 
and  Iron  Company,  in  his  testinuiny  before  the  examiners,  thn)W8 light 
apon  the  subject.  When  asked  by  examiners  (p.  210),  *•  What  was  the 
|*n«f  of  coal  in  Philadelphia  during  August  last,*'  he  replied,  ^^  It  was 
f :^Vi  plus  $1.50  delivered  at  Philiiilelphia.*' 


•  H^  ri.'jiar  mill  »i\ty-iM*\«'ii  miiN. 

Ki  ^'t'ltii  aIiiti- f~A.  FVoiii  tli«*  iiiiii«*««.  We  ^«>t  $v!.ir.{  nt  tlKMiiiiK'H  for  thf  coal,  iitiil 
|I  ««T  rm.Ir«**il  f-\|N*nM'N  rrniii  thf  itiiiirH. 

In  fh#-  rniss  rxamination,  Mr.   Kaercher,  atlorney  for  the  Heading 
1:^1  lr« tad  Company,  said  (Kxr.s.,  *J10j: 

i^  ?*i-*ir  »lifth*»r  iir  no?  tli«»  ]»rirf  juf  tin*  <-fial)  iiiid  rnX**  of  tolU  i»  Ii\«mI  l»v  :i  urr- 
«rx^a«:r  «tf  th**  ;iri'  «*  Mint  tli<'('«»al  ati<l  Iron  ( *oiii|»:iii  v  r<*c<>ivrH  on  I  In*  .•«4ilo  ot'  tin*  roal  F-- 
l.  \^m,  mtr  :  ll.»*  r;ii!r«i:i«i  rtunpuny  rliarKi's  W  |MT«*«»nt.  oTtln*  prnM'.  \V«*  Mfll  tin*  r«ml 
ftS  f  I.  /  •*.  1'-.  '^^  |>  *r  rrnt.  of  whifh  would  Im*  $1..VJ  a  ton.  TlnMi  tlifv  rliar^f  uh,  in  a<l- 
diti  Ki  t«i  iliMi.  I  Ik*  »lii|i|iiniC4'\|MMiH«<N,  l.'i  fiMit'*  11  ton.  So  that  tin*  railioatl  ronipanr 
fnrvMrw  tlf**r«-  t*»r  ilflivrfv  into  th(*  Vfiwl  JJfl.Tti  from  tin*  ininr*«,  ami  a^ain*«t  <ifli\«Ty 
■%u*  A  > -tr*!  in  till*  ritv  of  I'liihKlclpliia  tlif*  iailroa<l  coinpanv  woiihl  r«'(«M\r  >^I.Hl, 
*:V*«iit{»  .ii*  rrtit*  for  Iiit«*riil  lolU. 

P  'Z**  \   lU  Mr.  ('AHMtnv:  V    ?I.«»7  in  ft»r  what  ?— A.  Al.i*»7  \h  thi»  railn»:i«l  rhar);** 
frt«*ii  ih**  iuiii«-«  lor  rtiAl  f.  o.  b.  hi*rt*  tor  South*'i'u  nhiptHrHt—oiilHuW  Hhipinritt. 

^    U  tiAi  (Inl  Mr.  Jnum  tii«*aii  in  tflliii^  iih  it  wan  ^l.*J!*? 

Mr  Kacb<  iir.k.  Un*  wjmi  not  r4*f<Trin>;  t«>  tin*  »ain«*  thiii};:  h«>  wa^  i«  frrrin;;  to  thc« 
JUv  Y««rk  »ii*i  N«*w  KiijcUncl  tfii«l<*. 

Mr.  C  H.  HaKMIS.  Tbiit>-«*i^ht  {ht  r(*iit.  of  tho  pnoo  of  thr  roal  !*«  thr  railroad  law 

II.  Krp.  4147—5 
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with  us.  Four  dollars  f.  o.  b.  would  make  81.52  for  the  railroad  company  from  the 
mines,  pins  15  cents  8bippin>;  expenses,  making  $1.67  f.  o.  b.  tbat  we  would  have  to  pay 
tbe  railroad  company  for  every  ton  of  coal  we  ship  South,  outside  of  the  capes,  be 
yond  tbe  capes  of  Delaware. 

Both  Mr,  Jones  anil  Mr.  C.  S.  Harris  were  Readiugf  officials  of  high 
rank,  familiar  with  its  practice,  and  undoubtedly  each  stated  the  fact* 
Mr.  Jones  swore  tbat  the  freight  rale  on  coal  shipped  north  of  thecapea 
was  $1.29^o5£^,  say  $1.30;  and  Mr.  Harris  testi tied  that  the  rate  on  coal 
shipped  south  of  the  capes  was  $1.52.  From  which  it  appears  that 
the  railroad  company  has  extorted  22  cents  a  ton  from  consumers  in 
the  Southern  sea-board  cities  more  than  it  does  from  the  New  York  and 
New  England  consumers.  If  so,  tliere  were  then,  and  are  now,  really 
four  different  rates  on  the  same  kind  of  coal  from  the  mines  to  Phil- 
adelphia, viz:  City,  $1.80;  harbor,  $1.40;  outside  coal  for  Southern 
points,  $1.52;  outside  coal  for  Northern  points,  $1..'50;  and  besidea 
these  there  is  a  rate  from  the  mines  to  New  York  Harbor.  These  rates 
are  upon  stove  coal.  On  the  smaller  sizes,  pea  and  buckwheat,  the 
rate  is  20  cents  lower. 

To  the  question  fExrs..  220],  "Wh^*  is  the  stove-coal  rate  higher  than 
any  of  the  other  sizes?"  iMr.  Harris  frankly  answered,  "Because  there 
is  more  demand  for  it  tban  any  other  size.     It  is  the  basis  of  prices.'^ 

Q.  Is  it  based  upon  Mie  demand  for  it,  and  not  npon  any  difference  in  the  cost  of 
production  f — A.  Exactly  ;  it  does  not  cost  more  to  produce. 

And  he  might  have  added,  nor  more  to  transport. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  examiners'  evidence  only  shows  this  i^ractice  10* 
have  existed  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  18S7,  the  rej»ly  is  that 
the  evidence  before  your  committee,  by  Mr.  Goxe  and  others,  shows  that 
the  roads  to  day  scale  the  freight  rate  upon  the  selling  price  of  coal,  3^ 
per  cent.,  and  that  the  prices  of  city,  harbor,  and  sea  board  coal  differ 
just  as  they  did  then,  which  would  cause  the  freight  rate  to  differ  ac- 
cordingly. 

That  such  a  variation  of  rates  is  a  violation  of  the  interstate-commerce 
act  in  two  particulars  seems  evident:  First,  the  rate  itself  is  not  fixed,, 
known,  or  published,  but  only  the  process  by  which  the  rate  will  be 
fixed,  and  these  rates  are  increased  without  ten  days'  notice,  as  the  law 
requires ;  they  rise  and  fall  daily  with  the  market  price  of  coal.  Second^ 
there  are  three  or  four  difl'erent  rates  for  hauling  the  same  kind  of  coal 
to  the  same  destination  under  similar  circumstances.  In  trains  starting 
from  the  same  point,  on  the  same  day,  to  the  same  city,  there  may  be 
the  same  kind  of  coal  from  one  shipper  at  $1.80,  and  from  another  at 
$1.30;  and  in  the  same  train  may  be  coal  of  the  same  kind  from  the 
same  shipper  at  $1.30,  $1.40,  and  $1.52. 

This  discrimination  is  the  direct  result  of  the  elimination  of  competi* 
tion.  The  Reading  and  the  Pennsylvania  Kailroad,  being  the  only  an- 
thracite carriers  to  Philadelphia,  are  able  to  fix  the  price  of  coal  at  a 
point  just  below  that  at  which  coal  from  New  York  Harbor  could  be 
sent  to  Philadelphia,  and  tliey  make  the  freight  charge  accordingly. 

This  same  possibility  lowers  the  price  of  coal  at  some  harbor  points* 
New  York  is  nearer  the  New  England  sea-board,  and  Philmielphia  is 
nearer  the  Southern  sea-board,,  hence  the  latter  can  demand  a  higher 
price  and  freight  rate  to  Southern  points,  while  the  competition  between 
the  two  cities  is  more  active  in  New  York  and  New  England  markets^ 
especially  those  reached  by  the  Reading  Company's  steamers. 

ANTHRACITE  FREIGHT  BATES  EXTORTIONATE. 

That  the  freight  charges  are  exorbitantappears  from  acomparison  with 
other  roads  where  so  perfect  a  combination  of  carriers  has  not  yet  been 
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made.  The  roadR  fiouxf^  West  from  the  mines,  according:  to  Hon.  Eck- 
ley  H.  Co\e,  pa;;e  G13,  carricHl  anthracite  to  Buffalo  last  year,  a  distance 
of  about  :MM)  mih»s,  for  $2.20,  or  7  mills  per  ton  per  mile,  and  to  Chicago. 
aUmt  tHK)  miles,  for  $4.5(^  or  5  mills  per  ton  per  mile.  The  Erie  Canal 
carriiMi  coid  at  H  mills  per  ton  per  mile  (1  ,Vo)* 

Klisha  r.  Wilbur  is  president  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  and 
also  of  the  INMinsylvania  and  New  York  Canal  and  Hailroad  Company. 
The  p^neral  suptTintendent  of  the  latt4*r  company  reports  for  the  year 
ISSU:  Thf  average  rate  per  ton  per  mile  on  the  freight  transported 
dniing  the  year  was  A\\  of  1  ctMit,  an  increase  of  .011  of  1  cent  over 
the  prcvitais  \i'ar.  The  L(Miisville  anil  Nashville  Kailnmd  hauls  lum- 
lM*r  anil  similar  articles  at  7  mills,  in»n  as  low  as  '6  mills  per  Um  per 
mih*.  TIm»  grain  rates  from  (.'hicago  to  New  York  arc  profitable  at  5 
niilN.  Mr.  Kohcrts,  prcsid«Mjt  of  the  iViiiL'^ylvania  Railroad,  re<H*ntly 
MatiMl  ill  th«*  press  that  the  entire  tratlic  of  that  great  syst(*m  aver- 
aged bur  7  mills  per  ton  ]>er  mile.  The  Kcatling  r(»ad  at  one  time 
hauled  bituminous  coal  at  2  mills  ]i(»r  ton  per  mile,  anil  was  then  charg- 
ing ten  tim«'s  as  mueh,  or  2  cents,  ft>r  anthracite. 

.Mr.  Ka«*reh«T  diew  out  the  tesiim<my  that  from  S<*huylkill  Haven  to 
IMiitaib'lpiiia  the  grade  of  the  Itcatling  trai'k.is  with  the  trade,  descends; 
**aiMl  a  eiial  tniiii  ean  haul  down  about  as  many  loaded  cars  as  it  cau 
haul  bai'k  i*mpfy  cars.^  That  fact,  as  an  element  in  the  cost  of  trans- 
|Nirt.tiii>ii.  ru'iiiH'Usates  for  the  alleg«»d  dill'erence  of  co:«t  between  a  long 
.AUil  «h«irt  haul.  And  the  further  fact  that  the  railroad  com[>aiiy  neither 
loail^  n«ir  unloads  the  coal  cars,  as  a  ])art  t)t'  its  transportation  service, 
is  aUo  t4i  In*  remembered.     It  simply  collects,  nu»vc's,  and  delivers  the 

The  di'ctaiMM*  from  Schuylkill  Haven  to  Philadelphia  is  SO  miles,  and 
to  New  York  Harbor  173;  the  distance  from  the  mines  to  IMiiladelphia 
14  •^t.itcil  :ii  1  lo  iinles  on  the  average,  and  to  New  York  1!C>  miles.  On 
tliii  baNi<  rlie  r.ite  per  Ion  ]>er  mile  w<»ultl  be:  City  <*oal,  l.(>.'{  cents,  har- 
bor. 1.j7:  iM)>e  enal,  >«muIi,  L.'^S;  eape  coal,  north,  I.IS;  and  this  diH*8 
not  iiM'luile  ttie  ITi  cents  ft>r  hKuling  into  the  vessels. 

The  a«*tual  cost  of  hauling  coal  down  and  taking  the  cars  back,  that  is, 
of  moving  the  train,  is  sluiwn  by  the  Reading  rt^ports  to  have  been  in 
1^70,  \S\  eeuts  for  the  nmnd  trip,  and  it  is  l(»ss  now.  That  woultl  be  .17 
of  1  per  «'«'nt.  per  ton  per  mile,  or  less  than  2  mills.  The  IN'unsylvania 
and  New  Yi»rk  Railroad,  an  anthracite  carrier,  is  c<mtent  with  al>out 
three  iinieH  this  i%s  iieing  a  goiwl  protit,  ov  <>  mills.  The  Reading  earries 
<iati«ide  coal  north  f«ir  twice  this  rate,  or  12  mills,  but  charges  the  city 
tbn-e  tinii-.s  as  miu'li.  or  1<>  nulls.  Kurthertnoie,  th«*coal  which  it  sella 
at  Rii'huHUid  f.  o.  b.  for  $(,  it  carries  80  miles  by  rail  to  New  York  Har- 
U*r  ami  m*IN  tVir  but  H/Sk 

Th«*  iinly  ditfi-nMie**  in  eost  is  this  transportation,  or  an  Si>-mile  haul 
for  25  eiMit**.  4'ipial  to  3  mills  per  ton  per  mile.  As  a  carrier,  ni»t  a  miner, 
it  iM  t'lfhiT  iharging  t«M>  low  *i  rat«'  to  New  York  or  one  altogether  un- 
rr^jMMiablr  t«p  I'hihulelphia.  thist  how  <*\t«>riionat4*  may  be  its  rates  to 
(■riifit."*  -olely  on  if>  own  line,  and  <*s]>erially  its  laterals,  no  man  can 
AjwY'itain.  The  4*xlensiv«*  anil  vari«'d  assortment  of  t'ai'ts  as  to  rates 
vhii'li  thf  Reading  (»llieials  .s\\4in*  th4'y  4li4l  not  kn4>w,  and  certainly  4li4l 
not  furn>h  your  e4>mmittee,  altlniugh  they  swore  tln^y  wiuild,  is  si^nifl- 
mut  of  (heir  lN*hef  that  a  reV4*latit>n  4>f  tin*  truth  W4)ul4l  be  4lama;;ing  Xo 
iLv  t*«iiiip«iny.  Nothing  sli4)rt  4»t  aju4li4'ial  investi^rati4)n  4'an  4levelop  ^ 
tba  e&act  truth. 
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SELLING  PRICE  OF  COAL   "FIXED''  BY  THE  RAILWAY  COMPANIES. 

Mr.  Joliu  H.  Joues  also  stated  that  while  the  city  ami  harbor  rates 
remained  the  saiue  iu  August,  September  and  November,  1886,  the  out- 
side rate  changed  from  $1.18  iu  August  to  $1.20  iu  September,  and  to 
$1.30  iu  November.  This  probably  indicates  the  fluctuation  of  the  New 
York  market.     Of  the  Port  Richmond  rates,  he  swore  (Exrs.,  145) : 

The  rates,  as  I  say,  are  established  upon  the  soHing  prices  of  coal,  and  th^yvary 
with  every  sale  that  teas  made.  Thore  is  an  average,  price  that  wo  j^et  from  the  figares 
at  the  end  of  the  month,  and  can  tell  pretty  nearly  what  the  average  rate  was! 

So  that,  instead  of  the  price  of  coal  at  the  mines  bein^  determined  by 
the  royalty,  waives,  and  cost  of  mifiinp:,  and  so  far  from  its  [)rice  at  Phil 
adelphia  beings  determined  by  the  addition  to  the  minei)rice  of  a  known 
and  fixed  transportation  rate,  this  natural  i)r()cess  is  exactly  reversed, 
and  all  these  items  are  simply  a  percentajre  of  the  price  for  which  the 
coal  is  finally  sold  or  alleged  to  be  sold.  Whoever  fixes  this  final  price, 
or  alleged  price,  holds  the  key  to  the  entire  situation.  This  is  really  done 
by  the  railways  through  their  ageuts,  but  under  cover  of  ''coal  ex- 
changes," purporting  to  be  ordinary  associations  of  all  the  producers. 
But,  even  if  they  are,  still  the  railway  companies,  being  also  the  heaviest 
mining  companies,  control  the  other  operators. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Harris  testified  before  the  examiners  as  to  the  machinery  by 
which  the  selling  prices  of  coal  are  fixed  (p.  195,  Exrs.) : 

Q.  Are  yon  famiUar  with  the  prices  of  coal  from  time  to  time  f — A.  I  am  ;  I  help  to 
make  the  prices. 

Q.  How  are  those  prices  regulated,  and  hy  whom  ?— A.  On  the  second  Thnraday  of 
each  January  of  each  year  the  coal  operators  of  the  Schuylkill  region  meet  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  and  select  live  men.  consisting  of  members  of  the  coal  exchaDge, 
to  meet  with  a  committee  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  (Exchange  of  about  the  same  nnmber 
each  month,  to  fix  the  prices  for  the  ensuing  month  for  the  city  and  harbor  of  Phila- 
delphia only — not  for  outside  shipments.  (£xrs.f  198.)  These  committees  do  not 
represent  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  interests.  They  have  a  meeting  of  their  own — 
meetings  of  their  agents — and  fix  their  prices. 

Q.  They  meet  immediately  after  you  do  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  point  of  fact  their  prices  are  substantially  regulated  by  the  prices  yon 
fix  f — A.  I  can't  answer  that. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  what  they  do  T — A.  We  give  them  our  circular. 

Q.  They  receive  your  circular  before  they  meet,  do  they  t — A.  As  a  rule  they  do  ; 
yes,  sir. 

He  also  states  that  the  Schuylkill  Exchange  has  been  "regulating" 
the  price  of  coal  in  the  same  manner  since  1874. 

This  Mr.  S.  C.  Harris  is  the  sales  agent  of  the  Reading,  having  charge 
of  Philadelphia  and  Southern  shipmeuts,  while  Mr.  T.  A.  Eichards,  also 
of  the  Reading,  has  charge  of  Xew  York  and  Northern  sales. 

Q.  Where  are  your  prices  fix«'.d  for  the  outside  trade  T 

Mr.  S.  C.  Harris  (Exrs.,  227).  I  tix  th<un  from  Mr.  T.  A.  Richards's  New  York  cir- 
cular. When  he  tixes  his  prices  for  the  Now  York  trade  I  fix  mine  for  the  Southern 
trade. 

Q.  So  that  it  is  not  then  the  price  at  Schuylkill  Haven,  hut  from  some  other  point  f — 
A.  For  the  Southern  trade,  outside  of  the  harbor,  it  is  fixed  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia. 

Q.  And  that  is  not  ascertained  in  the  same  manner  that  you  ascertain  other  ratesf — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  basis  upon  which  that  price  is  estimated  f —A.  It  is  regolated  by  the 
price  of  coal  in  New  York.  Mr.  Richards  fixes  his  circulskT  after  he  haa  luid  oon$ultation 
with  the  parties  over  in  New  York.    I  issue  mine  from  his  figures. 

Q.  From  whom  do  you  get  your  rates  of  transportation! — A.  They  are  ma^by  the 
Reading  agents.  ^ 

Q.  From  what  official  do  you  get  the  ratesf— A.  From  the  general  traffic  manager 
or  his  assistant,  Mr.  Jones  (Jno.  H. )    The  latter  generally  gives  them  to  me. 

The  Reading  owns  a  line  of  ocean  vessels  with  which  it  supvtlies  the 
coast  trade  (Exrs.,  209).    When  the  price  of  coal  was  fixed  atPhiladel- 
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pbia  $4.5(1,  Mr.  Ilarrin  fixed  it  nt  Balliinore  and  Wasliiiiuton  $4.70, 
Kirlimoiid  and  Norfolk  di.S."),  Wilmington  and  Savannah  $5,  while 
only  $4.S0  at  Charleston,  and  at  New  Orleans  $G.  So  that  IMiiladelphia, 
lUI  niiled  from  the  minen,  paid  bnt  .U)  centH  le88  than  Charlesttui,  S.  C 

MODES  OF   CONTROLLING    RIVAL   RAILWAYS. 

The  trans|>ortati(m  of  coal  from  the  minoH  to  tide-water  may  be  (^on- 
tro1le«l  in  either  of  two  modes:  First,  by  a  formal  |kn>I  of  all  the  inde- 
pendent carrying  e<mipanie8  to  fix  the  monthly  prodnction,  and  to  divide 
the  traffic  annm^  themm^lves  in  agreed  proportions;  second,  by  some  sort 
of  ao  understanding,  no  matter  how  reached,  that  each  roail  will  main- 
tain anifonn  rates,  and  will  not  exceed  a  given  tonna^i^e — or  the  ^Miarm- 
ony,"  **  amicable  relations  "  plan.  The  effect  by  either  n)eth<Hl  is  exactly 
the  Mime;  but  the  latter  is  the  more  hidden,  subtle,  and  dan;;erou8.  It 
may  lie  executed  in  either  of  three  ways:  First,  by  atron<;  interests  in 
ODe  romUand  by  different  strcmp^  interests  in  another  road,  joining  in 
the  ooDtnd  of  a  thinl  road  rival  to  both  of  the  others — or  the  ^*  mutuality 
of  interests  "  plan  ;  and  this  process  can  l>e  extended  indefinitely.  Sec- 
ond«  by  the  same  persons  or  syndicate  owning  the  controlling  interests 
of  all  the  roads.  Thinl,  by  a  syndicate  or  tnist,  like  the  sngar  trust, 
eomfMiMKl  of  all  the  roads  and  oi>erating  them  all  under  a  single  man- 
airenient  or  head.  This  is  the  clearinghouse  or  *^gentlemen*s  agree- 
nent"  plan. 

It  is  evident  that  under  either  of  these  three  plans  the  necessity  for  a 
formal  |mx>I  is  removed,  because  the  inde|HMidenee  of  the  different  lines 
m  destroyed.  It  is  also  evident  that  in  this  way  unanimity  of  action  by 
all  the  nuids  can  l>e  securtMi  without  even  a  ^^ consultation^'  or  ^'  under- 
■tantliug**  of  any  sort  by  otlic^^rs  of  different  roails — such  as  could  Im' 
proven  in  (*ourt  and  bo  pnuishnl  by  trial  under  existing  law.  K(4*ping 
ihetM*  |M»ints  in  view  let  us  see  how  far  any  of  these  methods  have  been 
a«l««pti-«i  by  the  tide  water  roads. 

Th*'  total  pHMluction  of  anthnicite  in  lH8r»,  according  to  Mr.  .hmes, 
wa«%  :51!.l.TJ,;{4i'J  tons,  <»f  which  the  thn»e  regions,  icspe«*tively,  fur- 
nijkbt^l  the  foUowing  percentages  and  amounts:  Schnvlkill  2iKVJ  per 
*ieijt.,  1»^'JH1,407  tons  ;  Lehigh,  17..S1  per  cent.,  r»,7lf.^rjlMons;  Wy<miing, 
\t  |M«r  cfut.,  17,fKU,8lT>  tons.  In  1HS4  the  p4»r<!ent ages  were :  Sclinyl- 
kiU,  .'iit.N'i :  I^diigh,  IS.ll,  iind  Wyoming,  51.04.  Of  the  total  prothir- 
tiiin  a)M»ut  .'{7  percent,  notches  tide  water  or  eastern  competitive  points, 
tb«-  remainder  lN*ing largely  taken  aihuig  the  lines,  and  about  lOpercent. 
of  the  total  gc»ing  t(»  Western  markets. 

Th«*  railways  ronnecjing  the  three  regions  with  tide-water  are:  From 
tb«*S4*hu\lkdl  n*gion,  the  Uea<ling,  the  lA'hi^h  VaUey,  and  the  IN*iiiisyl- 
TADta:  from  the  I^cdiigh  region,  the  Jersey  Central,  Lehigh  Valley,  and 
the  iVnoHvlvania ;  from  the  Wyinning  region,  the  .lersey  Central,  Le- 
faich  Valley,  the  IN*nns\lvania  L*ailroad,  l*ennsylvania  Coal  Company, 
thr  U*-lawan*,  l^Mickawannaand  West«Tn.and  the  Delaware  :ind  Ihnlson. 
Mr.  Saward  states  that  ^MIk*  IN'iinsylvania  K  lilroad  interi*st  inrlndes 
}^ham<*kin  t^ial,  Lykens  Valley,  and  some  Wyoniingcoal.  Keailing  is  the 
Tanoa<»  gnMles  of  Schn\lkill.  Lehigh  Valley  is  three  tpnirters  Lehigh 
and  the  balan<*i*  Wyoming.  Jersey  Central  is  alNMit  ecpially  divitl«Mi 
tw.fmn  l^*higb  nn<l  Wyoming.  Delaware  and  llutlson,  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western,  Pennsylvania  INmI  Company,  all  fntin  Wyo- 
■i0|r-     Krie  coal  in  Wyoming.*' 
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The  percentages  of  anthracite  tonnage,  and  the  number  of  tons  carried 
by  the  several  roads  in  1886  and  1884,  were : 


Philadelphia  and  Reading  R.  R.  Co 

Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.Co 

Delaware,  LBckawonna  and  Western  R.  R 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Co 

Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Co 

H.  Y.,  Lake  Brie  and  Western  R.  R.  Co... 


1686. 

1 

1884. 

1886. 

Per  et. 

Perct. 

Tont. 

36.36 

36.30 

11,690,483 

19.25 

19.30 

6, 184, 456 

16.10 

16.92 

6, 172, 022 

10.82 

10.93 

3,480,687 

10. 82 

10.30 

8, 478, 885 

4.35 

4.55 

1, 398, 179 

2.30 

1.70 

731,649 

100.00 

100.00 

32, 186, 362 

1884. 


Tona. 
11, 168, 920 
5.935  254 
5,204,862 
3,362,680 
8, 169, 287 
1,897,946 
484,844 

80, 718. 293 


A  *' COMBINE"  CONTROLS  THE  SCHUYLKILL  AND  LEHIGH  TONNAGE. 

In  1883  the  Heading  leased  the  Jersey  Central  for  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  years  and  operated  it  until  January,  1887,  when,  being  un- 
able to  fulfill  the  terms  of  the  lease  and  being  in  the  hands  of  receivers, 
the  Jersey  Central  was  placed  iii  the  hands  of  receivers.  During  this 
period  the  tonnage  of  the  Jersey  Central  was  included  in  that  of  Bead- 
ing. Mr.  Corbin,  as  president  of  the  Heading,  says  in  its  annual  report 
for  1886,  referring  to  the  Jersey  Central : 

Friendly  relations,  however,  have  been  maintained  by  reason  of  just  and  eqnitable 
traffic  relations,  and  since  our  last  report  the  control  of  that  property  has  passed  from 
the  ownership  at  that  time  into  the  hands  of  shareholders  who  are  also  interested  in  jfour 
property  ;  and  while  the  two  systems  (roads)  will  be  operated  independently,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  business  relations  will  he  of  the  closest  character.  Amicable  relations, 
profitable  both  to  us  and  them,  exist  with  all  our  competitive  as  well  as  allied  lines. 

In  plain  English,  the  syndicate  which  controls  the  Heading  also  con- 
trols the  Jersey  Central,  so  that  virtually  they  are  one  line,  as  much  as 
they  were  under  the  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  year  lease,  and  pos- 
sibly at  less  expense  to  the  syndicate  than  under  its  terms. 

The  report  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  road,  January,  1888,  E.  A.  Wilbur, 
president,  states : 

Parties  largely  interested  iu  this  company  have  also  become  interested  in  the  Cen- 
tral Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  making  tlie  relations  of  the  two  more  intimate  and  pro- 
moting a  har^iony  in  the  policy  of  both  that  should  result  in  mutual  benefit. 

Of  course  it  should  result  in  mutual  benefit !  Especially  as  both  Head- 
ing and  Lehigh  Valley  have  a  "mutuality  of  interest"  iu  the  Jersey 
Central,  which  naturally  would  establish  ''amicable  relations." 

Men  do  not  invest  the  large  capital  needed  to  buy  railroads  without 
a  definite  object  and  mature  deliberation.  Aiul  the  fact  that  these  three 
systems  about  the  same  time  pass  into  a  mutuality  of  interest  for  all 
traffic  purposes,  is  in  itself  as  strong  evidence  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
permits  that  a  few  capitalists  entertain  and  are  executing  the  design 
of  controlling  the  anthracite  roads  as  far  as  possible,  and  perhaps  of 
controlling  all  of  them.  As  just  stated,  the  roads  from  the  Schuylkill 
region  are  the  Heading  and  Pennsylvania,  and  those  from  the  Lehigh 
region  are  the  Jersey  Central,  Lehigh  Valley,  and  Pennsylvania.  So 
that  this  "  Jersey  Central  deal,"  whether  by  a  mutuality  of  interest  or 
by  a  single  syndicate,  virtually  places  the  whole  tratiic  of  these  two 
regions  in  the  hands  of  one  set  of  men,  excepting  the  tonnage  of 'the 
Pennsylvania  road.  Of  the  total  anthracite  production  in  1886,  the 
Heading  and  Jersey  Central  hauled  36.36  per  cent.,  and  the  Lehigh 
Valley  19.25  per  cent.,  giving  to  this  combination  more  than  one-half 
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of  the  total  tonna;r<^  (.m.OI  per  cent ),  and  all  of  the  Schnylkill  and  Le- 
hif^h  tounai^o  except  that  of  the  Pennsylvania  road,  wliich  carried  le88 
than  11  |ier(*ent. 

The  remaining  tonnajje  (33.57)  ih  from  the  Wyoming  region,  of  which 
the  IMaware,  Lackawanna  and  WeHtern  (10.10  i>or  cent.)  and  the  Dela- 
ware and  IludHon  (10.82  per  cent)  cjirry  27  per  cent.  (20,02).  A  mutu- 
ality of  interest  between  them,  and  between  them  and  the  Reading, 
wiHild  give  tlie  combination  82.53  |»er  cent,  of  the  total  tonnage.  We 
have  liern  unable  to  aKcertain  tlie  bottom  facts  in  the  cane,  if  indee<l 
they  can  be  a8certaine<l  at  all.  But  what  is  known  to  have  been 
effetrteil  aa  to  the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  lines  is  certainly  suggestive 
of  what  might  be  done  with  the  Wyoming  lines. 

STBUtHILE  OP  THE  BEADING  RAILWAY   FOR  EXISTENCE. 

The  history  of  the  Rea<ling  is  exactly  in  point.  Prior  to  its  purchase 
of  coal  lands  and  engagement  in  mining  it  was  one  of  the  l>est  roads 
in  the  Ea^t,  paying  15  per  cent,  dividends  on  its  stock,  with  $l,500,(K)0 
Ainkiug  fund.  Its  mining  enteri)risesgnidnally  involved  and  (inally  bank- 
nipt4Hl  it.  Tlie  annual  rei)ortsof  Mr.  Gowen  clearly  in<licate  ellbrts  by 
Ibe  Pennsylvania  Kuilroail  to  crip])le  and  absorb  it.  Twice  it  was  placet! 
in  the  bands  of  receivers  avowedly  to  prevent  its  acquisition  by  the 
PennHylvauia,  from  May,  1880,  to  March,  188^),  and  frmn  June,  18H4,  to 
Janaary,  1S87.  Control  of  the  Reading  would  make  the  Pennsylvania 
the  only  carrier  of  anthracite  to  Philadelphia,  if  not  the  only  line  entering 
that  city. 

Ilenoe  the  stake  was  large,  the  game  exciting,  and  the  contest  tierce. 
The  Pennsylvania  being  already  the  greatest  carrier  of  continental 
traffic  the  other  and  rival  trunk  lines  could  not  ]>ermit  it  to  actpiin^  the 
KradiDg.  and  .*%  mono|Hily  of  the  Philadelphia  tratlic  which  such  acqui- 
ntion  would  |MTnninently  assure.  So  the  contest,  no  longer  l(M*al,  passed 
int4i  that  mysterious  n^alm  which  the  public  can  never  tMiter,  where  the 
ini;;hty  capitalists  of  America  and  Kurope  strive  for  the  mastery  of  rail- 
va\i»Hnd  of  the  traftic  of  a  continent,  where  wars  to  cheapen  8t(M*ks 
an^l  crush  rivals  are  ordered,  where  great  (combinations  are  planned  and 
effn-tetl,  uhe:e  giants  in  mind  and  wealth  struggle  each  for  the  others 
icillion.H.  During  the  struggle  the  Reading  mailo  alliances  with  the 
Vanderliilt  intert*st,  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  inteiest,  and  with  any- 
UhI\  «lio  wonM  help  it. 

()i-c«i.Hionally  the  public  gets  a  glimpse  of  what  transpires  in  that  realm, 
aft  through  the  minutes  above  quoted  of  the  meeting  helil  bv  a  frwgentle- 
nirn.  n|Min  tin*  invitation  of  Mr.  •!.  Pierpont  Morgan,  :it  Ins  residiMice  in 
>Vw  Vf»rk.  I)n*xel, Morgan  »X:  Co.,  an»the!ns«»lvesgi;itits.  .Inst  what  in- 
tff^j  th.it  firm  had  in  tlit*  ant liniriti*  roatis  d(N*s  not  ii|>ptMr.  Hut  st>iue* 
h'i«  till*  nitbienc«*  exerted  in  that  ni«*etiiig,  and  which  had  not  Im^imi  ex- 
#rT«-<l  in  |irrvioiis  nireting.s  ot  the  roal  roads,  was  siiMiiMciil  loi-aiis**  Mr. 
^ttH,7^%-  I;.  Ki>lN*rts,  presiihMit  of  the  Peiiiisvlvania  Kailroad,  t«»  r«*v«»rse 
tb«"  pTf\  itMiH  action  ot'  his  rotnpaiiy  throiii:h  Mr.  I.  .1.  Wistcr,  and  ti» 
C*«  »-«»tiip!rt*'!y  into  the  pool.     That  was  in  Marrh,  Issi;. 

Sj\  iiiMiiths  lat«*r,  StqiiiMuber  17,  ISS(»,  a  basis  of  a;:iHM*i!H'iit  tor  tln» 
iirttl«*ni«'nt  <»t'  rill*  Kea^Iing  tronlth^s  was  pro|»ns(>4l  to  rr«*sidrnt  (iowen 
hv  Alfn*d  Sully  and  Kd.  Lauterba(*h.  It  was  in  siibstaiKM* 'Mliat  the 
firp-^Mat  Mudicjite  Im*  enlarged  l>y  Jit|,<HN»,(N>Oad«litional  subscriptions  to 
Iwplaceil  by  Messrs.  Sully  and  Lauterbach,  the  names  and  ariiounts  of 
tmrh  ftuliscnption  to  Ih»  appnived  by  Mr.  J.  P.  .Mt)rgan  and  Mr.  .lesst* 
Ui^nan,  the  latter  of  whom  is  to  take  the  place  of  Mr.  Austin  Corbin 
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as  the  representative  of  the  new  subscribers  in  the  management  of  the 
syndicate.''  "That  the  reconstrustion  trustees  be  increased  to  thirteen 
members  by  the  addition  of  A.  Sully,  R.  D.  Dow,  John  Wannamaker, 
and  Charles  L.  Borie.''  Certain  changes  were  made  in  the  plan  of  reor- 
ganization, one  of  which  was  that  "  the  voting  trust,''  which  votes  the 
whole  stock  of  the  Reading  Company,  *' to  be  for  five  years  and  to  con- 
sist of  five  persons,  of  whom  four  shall  be  Mr.  Morgan,  John  Lowber 
Welsh,  Henry  Lewis,  and  John  Wannamaker,  who  shall  select  a  fifth'' — 
Mr.  Corbin ;  "that  the  syndicate  secure  the  immediate  appointment 
of  Austin  Corbin  as  an  additional  receiver,  and  that  the  presidency  be 
offered  him." 

The  same  day,  September  17,  Mr.  Gowen  resigned  the  presidency* 
Mr.  Morgan  approved  the  subscription  and  accepted  the  plan,  and  the 
deal  was  consummated.  The  Morgan  and  Corbin  interests  had  become 
one.  Three  months  later  the  Reading  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  re- 
ceivers and  into  the  hands  of  the  svudicate,  with  Austin  Corbin  as  ita 
president.  The  full  correspondence  is  of  record  by  the  examiners,  page 
234. 

The  evidence  before  the  examiners  shows  beyond  all  dispute  that  the 
anthracite  roads  were  iormally  pooled  from  January  to  August,  1876; 
from  January  to  December,  inclusive,  1H78;  and  from  1884  to  the  date 
of  the  examination,  January,  1887,  with  every  reason  to  believe  that  an 
equally  eflective  *' understanding"  exists  to-day. 

it  shows  that  the  syndicate  controls,  directly  or  indirectly,  all  of  the 
tide-water  lines  from  the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  regions,  excepting  only 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  more  than  half  of  the  whole  anthracite 
tonnage ;  that  competition  between  carriers  as  to  rates  is  eliminated, 
and  that  a  meeting  of  the  several  freight  agents  established  rates  for 
all  the  Philadelphia  roads;  that  the  freight  rates  on  competitive  coal 
change  with  every  sale  made,  being  about  38  [)er  cent,  of  the  price 
received ;  that  the  carriers  can  and  do  restrict  the  production  of  coal 
and  advance  its  price  to*  the  public;  that  the  ]>eopie  of  Philadelphia 
pay  60  cents  a  ton  more  than  the  people  at  competitive  points  farther 
from  the  mines;  and  that  the  Southern  buyer  pays  a  greater  freight 
rate  than  the  New  Eu;iland  buyer.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how 
the  carrier  could  commit  greater  depredations  upon  national  commerce, 
more  flagrant  violations  of  law,  or  greater  abuses  of  individual  and 
public  rights.  That  such  wrongs  require  immediate  redress  and  pre- 
vention at  the  hands  of  Congress  is  certainly  apparent. 

ACQUISITION    OF     COAL     LANDS     BY     READINO     RAILROAD     COMPANY 

THROUGH   ITS   COAL   AND   IRON   COMPANY. 

Where  a  railroad  company  has  unrestrained  ability  to  determine  what 
share  of  the  operator's  profit  it  wants,  sooner  or  later  it  will  take  all  the 
protit  and  the  ])roperty  itself*.  The  Reading  Company  is  expressly 
prohibited  by  the  limitations  of  its  charter  from  engaging  in  any  other 
business  than  that  of  a  carrier.  First,  it  was  incorporated  as  a  railroad 
company  only,  and  possessed  no  other  ]K)wers  than  those  expressly  con- 
ferred by  its  charter;  second,  this  grant  of  power  was  limited  by  and 
dependent  upon  the  folio v^ing  xnoviso: 

Provided,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  considered  as  in  any  way  giving 
to  the  said  corporation  any  banking  privileges  whatsoever,  or  any  other  liberties, priV' 
ileges,  or  franchises  but  such  as  may  be  necessary  or  incident  to  the  making  and  main- 
taining of  the  said  railroad,  and  the  conveyance  of  pa^ngers,  and  the  transportation 
of  the  mail,  and  of  goods,  merchandise,  and  commodities  thereon. 
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An  o|»en  attempt  to  n'poal  these  ]m)viHioiiH  woiiUl  have  Ihhmi  r«*i-t;iin1y 
deft»at«'il.  Aceonlin^ly,  i*resi<leiit  (niweii  pnuMin^l  the  piissa;;!^  of  an 
iict  chHrteriii;;  the  Laurel  Uiiii  Improveiiieiit  Company,  May  IS,  1S7I, 
which  provifhMl  that  its  stock  nii^ht  be  taken  by  an  existin;^  railroail 
cocu|Mftny.  The  Iniiid  of  the  Iteacliiijx  >^<is  (^oiirealetl.  The  name  was 
cban^^etl  by  a  decree  of  eon rt  to  the  ^'  Keadiiij?  Coal  and  Inm  ('oiiipany,'' 
and  the  whole  stock,  all  water,  is  held  by  the  railroad  company.  The 
trausjietion  was  a  Irand,  becanse  by  indirection  conferring;:  upon  the 
railroad  company  a  power  which  its  charter  expressly  stipnlateti  that  it 
•houUl  not  exercise. 

lu  the  annual  refiort  of  1871  Pn*sident  (rowon  says  that  various  rea- 
«ODii  ^*have  directed  the  attention  of  the  managers  of  tht*  company  U> 
th©  necensity  of  exercising  some  control  over  the  production  of  coal.'^ 
Tbat  was  fnink,  to  say  the  least!  It  was  not  the  transportation  of 
eoal,  which  was  the  only  act  the  Reading  c^)nld  legally  perform,  but 
the  **pnMluetion^  of  coal  that  it  intended  to  cimtrol.  **And  it  is  be- 
lieved tbat  the  best  way  of  actcomplishin^  this  result  was  for  the  com- 
pany to  beci>me  the  owner  of  coal  lands  situated  uiK)n  the  line  of  its 
•everul  branches.'^ 

The  re|)ort  for  1S72  states  that  the  Coal  and  Inai  Company  '*ha8 
rontinuetl  to  increase  its  ownership  of  lantls,  and  now  controls  over 
80,INM>  acrea  of  coal  lands,  upon  which  there  are  08  collieries,  most  of 
tbeni  worked  by  lessees,  but  27  of  the  larp'st  of  them  are  now  owne^l 
and  worke<l  by  the  company.^  In  1871  the  lands  a|2:;crepite<i  100,(MH> 
aciTN.  AdditiiMial  collieries  wVre  acquired  in  subsiMpient  years;  for 
rxample.  2  in  ISSO,  14  in  188:3-84,  anil  4  in  lS8r>-'8(5,  makin'^over  VM 
in  alL  Yet,  in  18S7  <mly  34  of  these  were  workinl  by  the  company, 
tofrelher  with  11  that  it  leased  from  other  )iarties,  a  total  of  45.  In 
ibat  way  **  some  control  over  the  production  of  coal  **  has  been  exercis<*d 
with  a  ven^M*ancM. 

Article  17  of  the  constitution  of  IV'.insylv.niia,  adoptt^l  in  l.s7.'i,  pro- 
%  ide:^ : 

No  in<  firiMirilt*  il  <'«iiit|i.'iiiy  tloiii^  t!i«*  lniNiur-^H  ot*  :i  cit'si'iHMi  rarrii^r  mIi.iII.  «1ir«*rily  ttr 
■  rMSir<^'(i>.  ]»ri»H*-i-iit«'  mi  cu^.i;;!'  m  iiiiniii'^  iiinl  tiriiiai':i<-t  m  mir  Hrth-li**«  tor  tr.iii>«)Mirt:k* 
t»«»u  «'%cr  il«  W4irk*t :  imr  •^liall  hiu'Ii  rniiip:i:i\ ,  ilim-llv  or  iii«hnM>il\ ,  fii*;  il:i'  iit  uiiv 
uthrr  hii«irii*fw*  than  that  nt' <*oniiiioii  cii  i  (••i'h,  or  lio!i|  nr  anpiin'  laixN  trf<'hf>lil  nr 
>*«^.S«*1«!.  tliriM'tly  nr  iiuhrffllv,  i*m'«»j»i  ■«ii  -Ii  a^  max  In*  ih'i'i--^-*  iry  t"«»r  ••  in\inij  on  itn 
^»::«:tj**««  :  Imii  any  iiiiiiiii^  or  iiiaiint'artiii  int;  roiiipiiiv  may  I'arrv  tin*  |iioiiii«>t'4  of  Un 
m.n«%  M:iit  iii4iiilt'H<'l«ii  h'h  im  it.s  niilti»ail  oi  raiial  iiot  rxriM'diiiL;  .'lO  iiiili-s  in  IfU^th. 

The  contention  of  tiie  Keadin;;  is,  that  since  the  <'o;il  company  was 
f*barTfn*d  in  1S71  and  the  con.stitntion  was  n(»t  ad«»pted  until  1S7.'{.  the 
\AUfriJ*r.rfHni(/ar(*tiUu\  initl  as  to  the  foi  intT.  Waivin;;  this  point* 
iih<i  a.^^^umin;;  that  the  eonstitnti<»n  is  le;:al  ami  operativi*  since  1S7.'>,  is 
•  t  u**X  apparent  that  tin*  **  holding  or  ac(|niNitioii"  of  lanils  by  the  l^ead- 
iTj;;  iH  fMpiari*ly  in  violaticui  of  tin*  mandatt*,  *' nor  shall  stirh  company 
liire^'tU  or  indirectlv  en;;a;;e  in  anv  other  bii>i!n\ss  than  that  nf  com- 

•  »  r^       r^  ft 

nion  I'.iiriers,  or  holil  or  ac<|uiri*  lantls  freehold  or  hstsrhnld,  dir«M*tly 
••r  indireirlly."  The  K4*a<liii;^  Company  is  eitln^r  directly  holdiii;^  ami 
minin,;  ci»«il  lands  as  tlit*  owimm*  of  its  coal  company,  tir  «*N«<  it  is  in- 
•iir<-«-:i\  fMi  doiii^  tlinMi;;li  the  co;il  company.  Stnc«*  tii4'  adoption  of  the 
run^tiliition  it  has  actpiired  ei;:hte4Mi  collitMies.  either  fieehohl  or  least*- 
bold,  ami  it  certainly  is  still  li<»l<liti;:  all  the  coal  lands  pieviotisly  ac- 
«|Oirr«l.  The  pndiibition  to  hold  at  all,  whih*  it  may  not  Im*  retroactive, 
iiic«Tt.«inly  o|N*rative  as  to  a  contiiinanc«*  of  hohlin^.  No  alh*;;ed  vest4'd 
right  ilerii'tHl  from  a  charter,  wln^ther  prtN'ured  by  a  trick  or  fairly,  can 
deprivr  the  State  which  ^ranteil  it  of  tin*  power  to  t(n*biii  the  C4im|iany 
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to  contimie  to  hold  coal  lands,  or  of  the  power  to  require  it  to  dispossess 
itself  of  them.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  right  of  the  State  to 
at  least  prohibit  a  railroad  company  from  acquiring  additional  land. 

EFFECT   OF  RAILROAD  OWNERSHIP  OP  MINES. 

In  1872  individual  operators  worked  71  of  the  original  98  collieries. 
In  1886  only  13  were  operated  by  individuals,  a  decrease  of  58,  or  nearly 
•6  to  1.  The  effect  upon  miners  and  their  wages  is  evident.  Before  the 
lands  were  purchased  over  90  different  employers  were  in  competition 
for  labor.  Now  there  are  but  14  employers,  and  13  of  these  are  abso- 
lutely in  the  power  of  the  other  one.  The  reports  show  the  number 
of  mines  idle  to  have  been,  in  1880,  15;  1882,  9;  1883,8;  1884,  12;  1885, 
10 ;  1886, 15.    This  inevitably  forced  a  steady  reduction  of  wages. 

Another  mode  of  restricting  the  production  was  that  of  running  the 
•collieries  only  about  half  the  time  when  operated.  The  miner  was  kept 
in  ignorance  beforehand  as  to  what  days  he  could  not  work,  and  his 
wages  for  the  month  were  affected  accordingly.  In  the  report  for  1883 
President  Gowen  shows  the  "  idle  working  days  "  to  have  been,  in  Jan- 
«ary,  6;  February,  9;  March,  9;  April,  6;  May,  9;  June,  6;  July,  6; 
December,  9;  and  adds  ^'an  arrangement  has  already  been  entered 
into  by  all  the  anthracite  companies  for  the  suspension  of  mining  dar- 
ing 39  days  in  the  months  of  January,  February,  and  March  (1884). 
As  the  winter  is  the  proper  time  to  suspend  work,  and  as  the  39  days 
of  idleness  already  provided  for,  in  addition  to  the  9  days  of  idleness  in 
December,  1883,  should  be  sufficient  to  avoid  surplus  production  prior 
to  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  the  prospect  of  a  very  remunerative 
business  for  eight  months'  full  work  duriug  the  coming  as  against  the 
four  months'  full  work  during  the  past  year  is  a  very  fair  one. "  The  re« 
ports  state  that "  mining  was  suspended  bv  agreement"  in  1881,  51  days ; 
1882,  48 ;  1883,  39  ;  1884, 106.    Instead  of  310  working  days  in  the  year, 


\ 


the  days  actually  worked  were  as  follows,  omitting  fractions:  1878, 167 ; 
1879,243;  1880,174;  1881,198;  1882,206;  1883,227;  1884,191;  1885, 
220;  1886,233;  1887,237. 

RESTRICTION    INCREASES  THE  COST  OF  MINING. 

This  system,  which  is  in  force  now  as  much  as  it  ever  was,  besides 
being  a  terrible  hardship  to  the  miner,  is  injurious  to  the  operator. 
Mr.  Whiting,  for  years  the  superintendent  of  the  Reading  Coal  Com- 
pany, reported  in  1880:  "The  increased  cost  per  ton  of  mining  is  very 
largely  due  to  the  restricted  i)roduction  and  to  the  method  of  restric- 
tion, namely,  running  alternate  three  days,  and  keeping  all  the  collieries 
in  working  condition  with  all  the  standing  expenses,  instead  of  stop- 
ping part  of  tbem  and  working  the  balance  full  time."  Mr.  J.  S.  Harris 
testified  before  the  examiners:  "  VVe  can  produce  coal  30  to  40  cents  a 
ton  cheaper  when  running  full  than  if  at  one  half  capacity."  Mr.  Gowen, 
in  1883:  ''When  the  company  is  relieved  from  the  burden  attending 
the  suspension  of  mining  during  stated  periods  of  the  year,  the  profits 
of  share- holders  must  be  very  large." 

George  de  B.  Keim,  president  of  the  Reading  Railroad  Company,  in 
1884  reported : 

It  can  Dot  be  denied  that  the  system  of  mining  coal  uiider  which  this  company  has 
been  operated,  in  conseqnence  of  its  relations  to  other  mining  companies  for  several 
years,  for  various  reasons,  has  deprived  it  of  its  proper  share  of  the  coal  output.  It 
ts  believed  that  nnder  amicable  arrangements  with  rival  companies  (railroad)  its 
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pcnfMY  nhArr  iif  t«»niiiigo  ran  be  ulont*  lu'cnreil  by  Hiich  arran);«Mii«Mit  uh  will  ^\\'*i  to  tho 
lOBfiAuit*!!  a  tixiMl  iiro|M>rtit)ii  of  tht)  total  output,  tht'n^by  *iuabliii)r  thitt  conipany  tu 
rwlnct*  ihr  ouoiImt  of  \Xh  collu*rit*H,  an<l  concentrate  itn  o{M*rationH  at  the  most  protit- 
able,  W(irkiu);  theui  full  handeil  all  the  tiiiii'.  Hy  ili>iii;i^  tluH  tlie  expenm*8  of  miniuy^ 
ran  be  decreaMNi  wi  m*  to  render  thiH  branch  of  the  buninettH  of  the  company  a  bonrce 
of  r^%-eDa«  iimCeail  of  outlay! 

Mr.  GoweUf  iu  a  8i>eech  to  the  stockholders  iu  1884,  said : 

The  t rattle  of  the  railroail  company  has  fallen  off  under  the  Hj'Mtem  that  required 
it  to  work  half  time,  or  nearly  half  time,  for  two-thinU  of  the  year. 

At  the  name  meeting  Mr.  Lawson  said: 

luarh  company  can  realise  what  it  deMireH  without  having;  to  break  in  u])on  the 
time  two  weekn  now.  or  a  month  then,  or  another  we«tk  at  another  time,  thuH  dinor- 
leaoizin^  itn  lal>or,  throwiuf^out  of  employment  itit  laborern,  and  pnttiu);  them  all  on 
the  aoxions  bench.     (Reading  report,  l!:<^4,  p.  40.) 

In  1885,  Mr.  Wbitinj^  (p.  73)  said: 

The  plan  of  allotting  the  tonna;;e  for  the  year  to  each  intereHt  hai»  enabled  um  dur- 
ing tbe  year  l^v^o  to  decreatie  the  niinib<*r  of  working;  cxiIlierieA,  an<l  increase  tlu*  work- 
lOff  time  of  thoMs  in  operation,  thuH  dt*creaHing  the  promirtion  of  tixed  char^^eii  or 
eipemini  for  pnmpinKt  ventilation,  repairs,  etc.  The  reHuh  of  theHe  and  other  econo- 
■ira  that  ba%'e  In^u  enforced  this  year  shows  a  decrease  of  23.8  cents  in  the  cost  per 
ton  thia  year  as  com|>ared  with  1084. 

<ffeorire  de  B.  Keim,  president  of  the  Heading  Railroad  Company,  1885, 
in  the  annual  report,  says: 

It  is  pn>1ialtly  true  that  more  resolute  and  d«M*ided  actitui  on  the  part  of  all  pn>ducers 
woQid  Dave  aecnre^l  In^tter  prices,  but  this  company  had  the  alternative  of  adheriuf; 
l4>  the  ain'tM*nient  made  at  the  lN*^innin^  of  the  year,  upon  the  prin<'iple  lM'liev«Hl  to 
km  the  iM-nt  that  c<inld  In*  adopte<l  for  the  regulation  of  the  trade^  or  <»f  en>;aKin}(  in  a 
roatrat  whi<'h  wnuld  have  led  to  still  h»wer  rateM.  hy  that  arran^tMuent  a  pro|Kir- 
C>«iuit«  share,  namely.  '.^.<\  i>er  cent.  <»f  the  total  anthracite  coal  tonnaj^e  was  allotted 
t4>  this  company.  Then>u|M»n  the  coal  and  iron  company  arraiii^tMl  to  riHluce  the 
oomlier  of  it«  ctillieiies  in  a«'tive  o|H*rati<»n,  and  tt»  work  only  s«»  many  of  the  most 
pn»6table. 

All  of  whifh  shows  that  tho  original  desijrn  of  roiitrollinpf  the  pro- 
duction of  coal,  as  staf<Ml  by  .Mr.  GowtMi,  has  Immmi  ronipletely  oxi*riitiHl 
tti*  to  th<»  Schuylkill  n*><:ion. 

TUK   INWAKDNKSS  (»F   .JOHN    IK>E\s  nooK-KKKlMNi;. 

An  imiN»rtant  <'tl'rrt  of  this  anxiliary  company  is  that  while  the  coal 
of  thf  railroad  company  pays  hare  cost  of  transportation,  that  of  the 
in«lividnal  o|N*nitor  pays  in  a<Mition  thereto  the  protit  char;:e(l  hy  the 
carrier.  To  illustrate:  A  man  nain(*d  .lohn  I)(»e  \e:irs  a;;o  en;;;i;^c(l  in 
the  hu**ineH,s  of  a  wagoner  between  Keiidin^  and  l*liilad«*l|)hr:i.  lie 
WA»  the  oiilv  one.  lie  also  owihmI  cows  and  made  bnlter,  as  dnl  nianv 
4lt  htA  nt'|;:hbo|^,  tor  which  there  was  little  d<Miiand  in  Keatlin:;:  and  a 
:r'*'Ml  m.irki*t  in  IMiiladelphia.  The  profits  mad4>  by  hoe  as  carrier  went 
into  the  |HN'ket  of  I)(H'  tin*  iinlix  i<Inal,  as  did  the  profits  on  batter.  If, 
a«  a  in;itt<Tof  JMNtk  keepinu^  Doeas  carri«M*  <'liarL'ed  I>oeas  bntt<r  maker 
](»cfl-ntN  :i  pound  fm  hanlin;^  biitt«-r,  tin*  only  «-t1'iM't  was  that  he  made 
lo  •••-nt'*  b'NH  on  butter  ami  10  <-ents  ni»)re  as  cirriiT.  but  added  •••^tluni: 
Xn  Xiw  eanli  in  John  |)i»e's  po4*k<'t.  ICitlur  \\a\  the  r\p»*ns»»  ot  t  i.iiispnr 
t^ftSion  u;i.<«  Itare  cost,  whih*  tin*  expiMise  to  jiis  m*i;;)iiH)rs  who  shi(iptMl 
buttiT  Has  bare  cost  pins  the  prulit  l)oe  cliar;:ed  as  cairiiM'.  He  tonhl 
M*ll  It  at  a  less  price  in  IMiiladelpliia  ami  iU)  well,  while  tlie\  l«tst.  tor 
br  hail  just  the  ;ulvanta^e  over  other  butt4*r-makt*rs  of  the  protit  cli.ir;red 
br  him  uj%  carrier. 

Ilen<*««  it  iM  (piite  immaterial  to  him  whether  or  n«)t  John  l>oe  as 
tte  Keailini;  Uailn>ad  Company  ch'ir;:es  John  IhN'  as  the  (\>al  and 
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IroD  Oompauy  for  hauling  his  own  coal.  Au  amount  equivalent  to  %he 
freight  which  he  fails  to  make  as  operator,  because  increasing  the  cost 
of  his  coal  at  Philadelphia,  he  makes  as  carrier.  Either  way  the  com- 
pany gets  the  money  all  the  same,  and  either  way  it  has  just  the  ad- 
vantage over  other  operators  of  the  carrier's  profit.  If  for  any  reason 
Doe  wished  to  show  that  he  had  lost  money  in  mining  coal,  and  had 
made  money  as  a  carrier,  or  vice  vet'say  an  increase  or  decrease  of  the 
freight  rate  would  accomplish  that  object  without  affecting  his  pocket. 

For  years  the  incorporated  John  Doe  has  gone  through  this  farce 
with  himself  as  railroad  company  and  as  coal  and  iron  company. 

In  the  re])ort  for  1887  President  Corbin  shows  that  the  profit  of  the 
Coal  and  Iron  Company  in  1884  was  $341,923;  the  loss  in  1885  was 
$124,679.  The  loss  in  1886  was  $1,147,053;  the  profit  in  1887  was 
$1,448,482,  or  a  change  in  these  two  years  of  $2,595,535. 

In  1886  Mr.  Corbin  as  receiver  makes  a  doleful  report.  At  that 
time  the  thumbscrew  was  being  applied  to  the  share-holders  to  force 
them  to  subscribe  10  per  cent,  cash,  or  else  have  all  the  stock  destroyed 
by  a  foreclosure  of  mortgage ;  and  $12,463,942  were  raised  by  that  proc- 
ess. The  syndicate  was  also  bringing  pressure  upon  the  junior  secur- 
ities preparatory  to  floating  a  new  general  mortgage  of  $100,000,000,  at 
4  per  cent,  interest,  as  prior  to  the  first,  second,  and  third  preference 
income  mortgages  at  5  per  cent,  interest,  which  was  to  be  paid  if  earned, 
otherwise  not.  A  very  nice  arrangement  for  the  debtor  company.  And 
so  in  1886  the  objective  point  was  to  show  the  general  worthlessness  of 
all  of  the  company's  property.    He  said : 

This  decrease  in  net  earnings,  $1,147,053,  was  mainly  occasioned  by  the  decrease  id 
the  price  received  for  coal.  The  receipts  from  the  sale  of  coal  were  11.5  cents  per  ton 
less  m  1886  than  in  the  year  1865,  and  were  27.4  cents  below  the  price  per  ton  received 
in  1884.  The  average  prices  obtained  for  coal  at  the  mines  were,  in  1884,  $1.81.1 ;  1885, 
$1.65.2;  1886,  $1.53.7. 

These  were  the  prices  after  John  Doe,  carrier,  had  deducted  his  charge 
for  hauling  the  coal.    Mr.  Corbin  (p.  123)  says: 

Who  fixes  the  price  at  Schuylkill  Haven  t— A.  **  Nobody.  The  price  of  coal  at  Schuyl- 
kill Haven  is  fixed  by  the  result  of  the  coal  business  for  the  month.  The  price  at 
Schuylkill  Haven  is  what  it  nets  to  the  company,  less  the  tolls  to  the  i^arious  points.  We 
take  five,  six,  or  seven  collieries  of  our  own  mines  and  draw  from  the  earnings  of  the 
various  collieries  a  given  number  of  collieries,  and  we  take  the  result."  Has  the  rail- 
road company  in  any  way  guarantied  the  payment  of  the  coal  companies^  indebted- 
ness? *'I  thiuk  they  practically  owe  that  indebtedness  by  reason  of  the  ownership 
of  the  stock ;  besides,  when  the  coal  company  is  stuckj  the  railroad  company  has  trusttii 
them  for  the  tolls  and  nerer  got  their  money  !^^ 

Q.  Then  in  that  case  the  railroad  company  has  hauled  their  coal  for  nothing,  and 
at  the  same  time  charged  individual  operators,  which  has  been  a  discrimination  in 
freights  ? — A.  No,  sir.  In  one  case  we  lost  money  in  mining.  The  coal  company  did 
not  have  money  enough  to  pay.     Last  year  they  paid  their  tolls  promptly. 

Q.  How  much  is  the  indebtedness  of  the  coal  company  to  the  railroad  company  for 
tolls  which  were  not  paid  f  Can  you  furnish  these  statistics? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  1  think  I 
can  [but  did  not].  I  want  to  say  this:  We  have  never  intentionally  lost  any  money 
by  the  coal  company.  We  got  stuck  once,  but  it  was  unintentional  and  impossible  to 
avoid  it.     We  do  not  intend  to  let  them  stick  us  any  more. 

RAINBOW  BOOK-KEEPING. 

In  1887  the  report  is  rose  colored.  The  object  was  to  float  the  bonds 
in  the  United  States  and  Europe.  The  price  of  coal  at  the  mines  jumps 
from  $1.53.5  in  1886  to  81.84.9,  making  a  difference  of  82,595,535  in  the 
two  years.  The  floating  debt  of  $29,779,273  of  the  two  companies  is 
wiped  out  thus: 

The  spirit  of  concession  which  prompted  the  credit'Ors  of  the  companies  to  assent 
to  the  plan  of  reorganization,  and  the  promptness  with  which  the  assessments  were 
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.  bv  th«)  crrditorH  and  iihare-bol<]i*ni,  $l*2,4r»3,lM*i«  with  tlio  exc<^11etit  n'MiIu  of  tim 
r*» Lnsiuemi,  <*oal»lf<l  tlie  compuiiieituii  January  2,  l^v^,  to  t4*riiiiuat4*  tli«*  rt*r«*iv«*r- 
•hip  »nd  rrnuuio  iNNiMfiMion  <»f  their  pro|N*rtifH  hiuI  hiiniiu^HH  (p.  \'A),  (Pa^t*  11*.) 
Varionit  items  to  tlie  Aiiioiitit  of  $*<M),(m),775.8:t,  which  havi*  h<MMi  carried  an  aKH«*tN  on 
thr  iMtokfKiff  the  rniln>a4l  company  for  a  niiiiiher  of  yearn,  havo  heen  char^^efl  to  profit 
and  loMi  an<l  clo»rd  into  the  capital  accuumtn  (»f  the  coiiipaiiy. 

The  8ame  nction  ^'sir  taken  in  roppoct  to  $L3,3()l,7-to.73  Htandin^  upon 
the  )H>okK  of  thoroal  company.  This  oool  metliotl  of  f^ettinfc  ri<l  of  a 
f«Qia1l  debt  of  #.'iVUr>.5H).50  l)y  the  hr.okkeepin^r  trirk  of  char^iii^  it 
to  profit  and  loss  and  to  capital  account  in  one  which  individualn  are 
not  aide  to  follow.     Is  it  lionc«t  ? 

Ifiit  the  HjH'cilic  point  in  hin  testimony  we  are  seeking  is  the  n*mark- 
able  Ktatement  in  speaking  of  Mr.  McLeo<l,  ij^cneral  maua<;er: 

Wh;l**  we  have  ih>ne  an  inrn*as4M|  hiitfiiH'H.H(fi/'/rr  eliminating  the  tran'*p'trtation  chargrM 

f*vm  the  ftroHM  rn'riptn  ami  riyemnH  of  the  tttal  mmpantf)  sliow-*  an  iiicreaNe  in  the  ^roHH 

rrrripr*  of  tnith  ronipanit-*.  of  ;i^t,'^J0..'.K*2.  and  a  (hMTen^-e  in  t'^^penwH  for  hotli  conipa- 

•lust  how  the  tr:insp(»rtation  expenses  4Mi  co;iI  could  appear  in  the 
jrro^H  re4*eipts  of  the  coal  company,  tiiontrii  they  wouhl  in  the  jirroHs  re- 
eeiptu  <»f  the  railroail  com])any  and  in  the  jiross  4*x]>enses  of  the  coal 
<-imi|>any,  is  s<»tnethin<:  of  a  contindrurn  to  tlie  uniriitiiited. 

S4>  it  (MHMUM  that  John  I)o4%  carrier,  has  nuTcifnlly  forpven  the  debt 
of  John  Doe  as  coal  miner,  when  he  was  not  '*abU'''  to  pay  freijrht,  but 
that  hen*ufter  no  foolishness  of  that  sort  will  be  toIerate<i.  The  railroad 
c^HniMiny  does  not  intend  to  let  the  c»oal  company  ** stick  us  any  more'' — 
ami  Mr.  Austin  Corbin  sai<l  that  without  the  su^^estion  of  a  smile! 

CONCEALMPINT   OP   ACTUAL   RATES  ON   COMPANY'S  COAL. 

The  ignorance  of  the  Reading  officials  as  to  the  rate  of  freifi:ht  paid 
on  their  own  coal  wiis  very  Huri)ri8in^.  President  ( 'orbin  did  not  know, 
nor  did  Su|N'nntendent  \Vhitinfi:.  General  Manager  McLe^xl  couhl  not 
Miy,  and  the  Pn*sident  of  the  coal  company,  (Ycor^e  de  H.  Keim,  wa8 
rbanniniily  unc4'rtain.  His  cx)nipany  shipi^eil  in  1887  0,240,422  tons, 
which  it  S4dd  for  f  18,85(>,5r)0,  and  on  which  it  paid  freight  to  the  railroad 
company,  #0,014,051,  or  one-third  of  the  receipts.  2So  lar^e  an  iUMU  of 
ef  |iense  nhould  naturally  impress  itself  u|H)n  the  n*8|K)nsible  executive 
otli«*er.     Vet,  listen  to  Mr.  Keim,  who  abounds  in  ^* impressions:" 

<i.  What  wonhl  it  ro«t  me  to  transport  that  coal  over  the  Heading  to  Philadelphia  t  — 
A     rh.tt  i«  thf  (piention  yoti  anked  Mr.  MeLeotl.     I  do  not  kn<»w. 

%4.  A'td  he  fi^id  he  eonld  not  anawer  it.  Yon  have  heen  hhippin>;  a  ^reat  deal  of 
r«ial  and  oiiKttt  to  know. — A.  I  ha%'e  )H>en  connected  with  the  C4inipany  a  lon^  while. 
Kut  th«'  toll  nhet-tA  than^i*  Honit'what  an<l  I  can  not  tell  you.  I  can  only  tell  ^ou  hy 
r»f*»rrnr(r  to  meniorandntn. 

V/  !•«»  toll  ttheettt  vary  ninch  in  the  conrm*  of  two  or  thn'e  nionthN  f— A.  To  a  certain 
r\t4rtjt  th«*y  do.     The  tratHc  nianaKt*r  is  here  and  conld  annwi^r  thofu«  thinKH. 

^.  1^1  >oii  know  what  the  prir**  wihiM  he  from  Srhii\  Ikill  Haven  to  Philadelphia  T~ 
\     I  think  It  Id  ;fI.H)  a  ton.  hnt  will  not  he  po.iitivi*. 

Kf.  <  hit-  dollar  and  eij;!ity  cent*  a  ton  f — A.  That  in  my  imprcHtion  ;  it  varien  very 
ninth 

i^.  Twffity-tjve  ton«  mould  h«<  $1.*)  por  car  to  draw  that  car  IN)  milen:  in  that  cor- 
r«Yt  T  -A.  Y«*%:  >onr  h^iirin^  app«arH  ho.  If  1  anicorrtM-t  in  my  priccH  the  d«Mliiction 
I*  v^r>  ea*ilv  made. 

i^  INm  A  \onr  miiiint;  eompany  }»ay  th«»  railroad  coiniiany  ftl.M)  a  ton  for  carryinj; 
inur  ctial  ftir  that  di«taiici*  f  A.  We  piiv  to  \\io  railroad  company  exactly  what  othem 
tiar.  I  hat  u  my  impreiMion.  My  impn*H»«ioii  i»  that  the  rate  is*  |1.*^)  to  the  city  of 
i'btlatflfilphia. 

i^.  I  umlervtand  that  yon  pay  what  othem  iiay  f— A.  Yen,  that  in  my  tmpreiiaion  of 
vbat  vf*  pay,  and  when  yon  ankeil  me  1  tn«Hi  to  tell  you.  /  majf  itof  be  right,  hut  aa 
Mt«al  c«iDai|niora  w«»  wonhl  Im*  *'  char)^<l  *'  that  amount,  and  ir«  trould  paji  tkat  or  fry 
if  (and  %h»Tf!  be  lei  the  cat  out  of  the  hag). 
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Q.  In  a  small  way  I  do  some  shipping  myself,  and  I  know  jast  what  it  costs  me  a 
car  to  ship  from  one  point  to  another.  Yon  are  shipping  millions  of  tons  of  coal,  and 
it  does  seem  to  me  that  if  yon  wonld  press  your  memory  a  little  that  yon  ought  to 
form  some  idea  of  the  cost  of  shipping  this  coal. — A.  I  propose  to  show  yon;  I  told 
you  that  it  was  $1.80  a  ton. 

Q.  Is  it  not  about  the  fact  that  no  account  is  kept  between  the  coal  and  the  rail- 
road company  for  freights f — A.  No,  sir;  the  account  is  kept  to  a  farthing. 

Q.  Is  it  kept  every  day? — A.  Yes,  sir;  without  knowing  Hiat  I  say  yes,  sir.  Every 
day  just  as  regular  as  anybody  else. 

Q.  Just  as  with  other  shippers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  books  of  the  coal  and  iron  company  show  tliatf — A.  They  would. 

Q.  Can  you  produce  those  books  and  let  us  examine  them  ?    We  would  like  to  know  ^ 
something  about  this  in  some  way. — A.  Yes,  sir  (but  did  not). 

CONTROL   OF  PRODUCTION  BY  WITHHOLDING  RAILROAD   CARS. 

One  of  the  most  glaring  outrages  practiced  by  the  carrier  on  the  pro- 
ducer is  that  of  regulating  the  number  of  railroad  cars  which  the  oper- 
ator may  have.  Mr.  Brumm,  member  of  Congress  from  that  district, 
8tat<^d  (pp.  3  and  4)  that  a  man  named  Brennan,  nicknamed  Dunnan, 
has  been  for  years  employed  by  the  railroad  company  to  gauge  the 
capacity  of  a  mine,  and  to  decide  the  number  of  cars  to  which  it  would 
be  entitled  under  the  allotment  system. 

A  collier  might  be  able,  if  he  were  permitted  to  work  just  as  he  pleases,  and  he 
were  given  all  the  cars  he  wanted,  to  ship  three  hundred  ears  a  day.  But  the  Read' 
iug  system  says  to  him,  *'  You  shall  not  ship  your  three  hundred  cars  a  day,  because 
if  you  do  so  you  will  ship  more  than  we  <lo.  Your  capacity  must  be  limited  to  our 
capacity,  and  you  must  get  cars  in  proportiou  to  our  capacity."  And  it  is  Mr.  Bren- 
nan's  business  to  gauge  these  capacities.  *  •  •  They  employ  this  man,  and  they 
make  the  allotineut.  They  arc  masters  of  the  situation,  and  give  just  as  many  cara 
as  they  see  lit. 

Mr.  Corbin  (122)  admits  the  emi)loyment  of  Dunnan,  and  states  that 
the  "  object  is  that  the  mines  shall  not  be  supplied  with  any  more  cars 
than  they  used,  and  if  we  are  sliort  of  cars  they  shall  be  fairly  divided 
with  the  people  who  ship  over  the  road.  Sometimes  we  have  a  large 
supply  of  cars;  then  again  we  ilo  not  have  so  many.  We  endeavor  to 
furnish  the  various  parties  who  ship  over  the  road  as  near  evenly  as  we 
can." 

Mr.  Whiting,  general  superintendent  of  the  coal  company  (p.  173-1 75)^ 
speaking  of  the  18  per  cent,  of  the  total  production  which  at  one  time 
was  allotted  to  the  coal  company,  says  that  ^^  it  was  made  according  to 
the  relative  capacity  of  theditierent  producers,  their  relative  capacities 
to  produce  as  ascertained  by  the  production  of  previous  years.''  That 
Brennan  had  been  for  a  number  of  years  employed  by  the  railroad  com- 
pany, and  "known  asacarrater;''  that  it  was  his  duty  "to  visit  colliers 
that  wanted  their  collieries  rated  as  to  their  producing  capacity.  He  went 
through  certain  formula,  examined  the  capacity  of  production,  etc.,  and 
deduced  from  that  formula  the  number  of  railroad  cars  that  collier  could 
ship.'' 

J  no.  McCutcheon,  a  gray-haired  miner,  selected  by  fellow  miners  at 
Shenandoah  to  give  evidence,  also  speaks  of  Dunnan  (471)  to  the  effect 
that  he  divided  the  cars  to  the  shipper  according  to  his  estimate  of  the 
capacity  of  the  mine.  Whether  Dunnan  is  now  upon  the  pay-roll  of 
Doe  as  carrier,  or  of  Doe  as  coal  company,  is  immaterial.  He  is  paid 
by  Doe,  and  does  what  Doe  bids  him  to  do. 

INDIVIDUAL  OPERATORS  "DISCIPLINED"  BY  WITHHOLDING  RAILROAI> 

GARS. 

W.  H.  Lewis,  superintendent  of  the  William  Penn  colliery,  near  Shen- 
andoah, an  indivi<lual  operator,  and  dependent  upon  the  railroad  com- 
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ly  for  carH,  after  a  deal  of  clo^e  questioning  (pp.  «38l-'2)  let  out  the  fsict 
that  the  railmad  (company,  under  the  allotment  Hystem,  had  apiK)rtioned 
the  output,  and  had  naiid : 

•*  KnleflA  yon  iitilooil  thoAp  cars  we  can  not  jjive  you  any  more."  W«  could  not  nn« 
\omi\  withont  we  found  a  purchaiw^r,  an<l  HoinetiineM  it  waH]irctty  hunl  to  unload  them. 

Q.  If  yon  could  not  tind  a  pun'haiier,  what  did  you  duT — A.  If  I  could  not  itell  tbo 
coal  I  did  noi  want  the  earn. 

Q.  I  want  the  fact  an  to  whether  you  were  limited  in  the  number  of  car^T — A.  I  do- 
not  Ikimk  1ft  e  wiTe. 

Q.  Tould  you  get  all  the  can*  yt»u  demanded  T — A.  Oh,  no;  we  could  not. 

(j.  Why  f— A.  B•^•au^e  they  weie  loaded;  that  in  why  tln're  wen*  no  earn.  I  conld 
alway«  jjet  car;*  when  then*  were  empty  larn,  and  I  could  ;;et  luy pro fmrt ion  of  them. 
•  •  •  The  coal  exchange,  ^^h^^u  it  eouM  not  wll  itH  coal,  w<iiild  reM)lve  not  to 
work  fi»r  lhn»e  day*  until  tliry  satinlied  thems«'lves  ihf  rar-*  \v«»n»  nnloadcil. 

Q.  N<»w,  I  aMk  you  wh«-ther  there  w»Te  not  individual  opi-ratorM  who  \%  anl«'<l  to  work 
and  maiitftl  earn,  and  the  company  rel'nm'd  to  •;i\e  thiin  f— A.  iSome  of  the  parties 
«r«rr  rttrrttlfd  that  tray. 

Q.  Who  waHi'orret'ted  T — A.  I  Kuppose  there  were  individual  operators  who  wanted 
to  take  advauta^t*  of  their  nei;{hhort(  and  run  whm  nohody  elne  was  running.  I 
think  wt*  had  an  operator  up  here  at  un<^  time  who  trit«d  to  do  that.  1  <h>  ni»t  know 
bow  be  buceeetled. 

Mr.  roxe,  tin  individual  oiN^rator,  also  indicates  the  same  praetice. 

The  men*  fart  tluit  Diinnan  was  iMiiployed,  and  is  today  employed^ 
to  rate  the  nnniher  of  ears  whirh  should  be  supplied  to  eaeh  mine, 
aocunlin^  to  his  estimate  of  its  caparity,  tells  the  whole  story.  The 
allotment,  of  whirh  abundant  proof  has  beiMi  ^iven,  eould  not  be 
rnfort*<*4l  exrept  by  the  railniad  company;  and  the  lon^  continuance 
and  present  existence  of  that  system  is  the  best  evidence  that  it  wsi« 
and  is  al»sulutcly  enforced  by  the  withhcdilin^  of  cars. 

THE  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  BUY  TIIK  OUTPUT  OF  INDIVIDUAL  OPEB- 

ATOKS. 

It  is  probable  that  the  railroad  com))any,  throu^i^h  the  coal  company, 
boys  at  the  mines  the  ^reat  bulk  of  coal  pro<luce(l  by  inilividiial  o^>era- 
ton;  first,  because  it  can  force  them  to  sell,  and  si'cond  from  the 
evidence. 

iWfore  the  examiners  Mr.  John  II.  Jones  testifhMl  (Kxrs.,  156): 

1  «npp<Mie  it  would  l»e  pn>p4«r  toexphiin  there  that  a  k<mm1  <leal  of  the  tonnaj^e  of 
•ocne  of  the  northern  ronipaiiifs,  the  l>«*laware,  Lackav^ anna  and  \VeHtt*rn  and  the 
l>rla«iare  and  Hudson  Canal  Companv,  in  what  Ik  ealleil  oontrai*t  ttmnaKe;  th.it  ia  to 
aay,  tbfy  huy  or  rontraet  to  have  eoal  mined  from  the  mine,  and  th«*y  takv  th«>  eiitiro 
pntlnct  of  the  <'o])i<>ry,  of  <-ourM\  and  nmy  supply  one  month  to  tin*  l>ela\\are  and 
Hadiv»D  and  another  month  to  another  eompanv,  aeeording  to  the  way  th««  eoal  i» 
•old. 

i^.  I>i>  yon  mean  to  nay  that  the  railroad  eomj»any  purehaM'd  eoal,  or  menOy  ajjnHKl 
to  trmu«|Mirt  it  to  uiark«*t  ? — A.  I  ui)(l«T«4tanil  it  to  he  tho  praetire  of  Mune  of  xlw  eom- 
|iarjir«  ^ruilroad  .  although  I  do  imt  kHmr  that  it  ever  waM  the  prartin*  of  the  Phila- 
delphia e<inipani«-t  to  not  (»nly  mine  foal  and  h«'II,  hut  to  runtrart  of  ilitlfr<  ut  parties 
afiiS  take  th«*  iirtHlnrt  nnd«-r  an  arranj^fiiKMit  of  th«>irown  :  thf\  tall  them  roniiaet«irM. 

i^.  A»  ptirrlia*wr? — A.   Y«'h.  nir;  1  do  not  •tay  that  tiie  railroad  eompaiii'-s  did  that. 

i^.  It  «»aM  AM>rt  iif  h'af»iii;x  <d*  tl><*  pr«»|»**i  ty  ?— A.  Yr."*,  .«ir.  It  in  :i  pr.irruc  that  pn*- 
laii'**!  t«»  a  j{r»-ater  «»r  l»**'*i'r  ••\tent  durimf  my  irhtth-  knoulnlffr  of  thr  rottl  hM^iiitMH.  In 
ib^  vM^^  of  th«*  l>e|a%%an',  La<-kawintii.i  and  WivtiM ti,  1  Im'Iii«v«»  tln'\  coiidiirt  their 
wb<dr  IdiAitkt^^  \%ithin  th«'ir  n\%  n  <'i>r|MM.it  ion,  and  Imi\  and  h«*ll  jii^t  ur*  a  (Mirporatiou. 
Tlie  lN'la«arf  and  llud'*«iu  Canal  C-oiiip.iny  d«i  th«*  s:itii**.  Wiiat  I  mran  h\  that  \h, 
r^rf  hare  NM  amsihnry  rontpatii*  ^  rf>«piM-t  :ii^  (■(•a!  iiitiTi'^t^. 

Mr.  S.C.  Ilanis,  sales  a^eiit  of  the  Reading  Company  (Kxrs.,  105), 


i^.  What  do  yon  mean  hy  o|KTaton* ;  minerhf  — A.  No;  tlioM*  who  o|H'rat«*  and  work 

Biinni  gre  call  o|H*raton*. 
Q.  Atid  fhoac*  who  *«hip  coal  almiT—A.  Operators  al  timtt  fhip  thfir  own  eoal,  6»l 

aril  it  l#  tkippert  a«  a  M«Ma/  thing. 


LXX  LABOR   TROUBLES   IN   PENNSYLVANIA. 

Before  your  committee,  Mr.  W.  H.  Hiues,  of  Wilkes  Barre,  speakiug 
of  the  Lehigh  region  (533),  says: 

Nearly  all  these  individual  operators  do  not  send  their  coal  to  market.  They  pre- 
pare it,  and  they  sell  their  coal  in  the  cars  to  these  larger  coal  companies,  who  are 
in  a  combination.     Individual  operators  are  controlled  by  the  combine. 

Hod.  Eckley  B.  Coxe  (021)  says: 

One-third  of  our  capital  is  invested  in  the  sellinjf  business.  We  buy  from  people 
who  do  not  have  a  selling  department.  They  do  not  put  any  capital  in  their  selling 
department,  and  they  sell  to  A,  B,  C,  or  anybody.  They,  of  coui^se,  have  to  take  less 
than  a  man  who  has  a  selling  deiiartment,  because  they  save  all  that  capital,  all  the 
trouble,  and  all  the  risk.  It  I  buy  10,000  tons  of  coal  from  you  and  sell  it,  you  get 
your  money  from  mo  at  once,  instead  of  waiting,  and  there  is  always  a  certain  amount 
of  losses. 

Q.  If  you  buy  of  me  10,000  tons  of  coal,  I  ought  to  know  just  what  yon  make? — A. 
You  do  not  know,  because  we  m.ay  buy  the  coai  when  the  market  is  dull  and  pile  it 
up,  because  we  have  the  capital  to  do  it.  There  are  alwaj's  people  who  simply  mine 
coal  and  have  to  sell  as  they  produce  it.  There  are  times  when  a  man  is  loaned  up 
with  coal  and  comes  to  you  and  asks  you  to  take  $5,000  or  |10,000  worth  of  coal. 

Thestatement  of  thesales  agent  of  the  Reading  Coal  Company  clinches 
the  matter;  it  is  the  largest  seller  of  anthracite,  and  has  the  most  ex- 
tensive selling  dei)artinent :  Operators  at  times  ship  their  own  coal, 
but  they  sell  it  to  shippers  as  a  usual  thing. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  RAILROAD  MONOPOLY  ON  ^VORKMEN. 

We  turn  to  another  great  branch  of  the  subject,  namely,  the  effect 
upon  miners  and  laborers  of  this  continued  and  ruthless  domination  by 
the  carrier. 

During  the  first  forty  years  the  mines  were  worked  by  individuals, 
just  as  are  farms.  The  hundreds  of  employers  were  in  active  competi- 
tion with  each  other  for  labo^  The  fundamental  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand alike  governed  all  parties.  As  to  engagement,  employer  and  em- 
ploy^ stood  upon  a  common  level  of  equality  and  manhood.  Skill  and 
industry  upon  the  part  of  the  miner  assured  to  him  steady  work,  fair 
wages,  honest  measurement,  and  humane  treatment.  Should  these  be 
denied  by  one  employer,  many  other  employers  were  ready  to  give  them. 
The  miner  had  the  same  freedom  as  to  engagement,  the  same  reward  for 
faithful  service  and  protection  against  injustice,  that  the  farm  hand 
possesses  because  of  the  competition  between  farmers  employing  hands. 

With  the  development  of  the  railway  system  and  it^  peculiar  methoiis 
the  law  of  competition  was  steadily  restrained,  and  finally  suspended. 
Today  seven  great  carrying  companies  are  the  real  operators  in  the 
whole  region,  and  have  either  driven  out  the  many  individual  operators 
or  else  absolutely  control  the  few  that  remain.  This  virtual  combina- 
tion of  all  employers  into  one  syndicate  has  practically  abolished  com- 
petition between  them  as  to  wages,  and  gradually  but  inexorably  the 
workmen  have  found  themselves  encoiled  as  by  an  anaconda,  until  now 
they  are  powerless. 

FIEST  POINT  OF  DIFFERKNCE  BETWEEN  MINERS  AND  OTHER  ARTISANS; 

LIGHTED  DEMAND. 

It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  degree  of  their  helplessness.  In  order 
to  fully  realize  it  one  must  remember  that  the  vocation  of  an  anthracite 
miner  requires  distinctive  kno^vledge  and  deftness,  just  as  ^n  otfier 
industries.  He  is  a  skilled  artisan,  who  only  By  years  of  eMerTence 
afCaius  proficiency.    This  is  more  or  less  true  of  all  tlie>aried  formS^f 


KAr.oK  Ti:oi  i:ij:s  in  ri:\Nsvi.VAMA.  lAXl 

InlMir  i'l  |iii*|»:ir:ii«;;  «'n;il.  fur  while  no^s  pl'k  niit  sl.itr,  yrt  fVcii  that 
n-»jni!t»^  j.r.H'tii-f.  l'*nilh<'r:ii<»rr,  thr  .skill  ot'  tin*  luiiirr  has  nt>  valiir  in 
<ifl,«*r  \  .Mvnitnis.  liar  tho  aiitliracitc  it';'ii)ii  aj^aiust  him,  ami  hr  is  ru- 
«liir«Ml  fii)  II  a  sUillril  tn  a  roinmoii  hihoirr.  Tiio  tVtiitsnI'a  Inii;;  a|)|>n*ii- 
tii'c^hip  and  prai'tict*  :ir<'  tiicivhy  takiMi  tVon  him.  Iti  ili«'  mine  he  is  a 
*niH-ri«M' worknian,  ami  rcmimamls  \vam\s  acrt^rdin.ijly.  Out  of  the  mine 
bi»:h  his  sii|M'riniity  ami  wa;xes  vanish. 

Annthfr  laet  is.  that  minnijLT  is  the  smI»»  inilii-itiy  oT  the  antiiiaeilu 
r*-:;'oi;  pioper.  Kelatively,  theieis  m-itliera;rnenllnie  mn*  mannt'aetnres, 
1  lii*  leu*  |i»vvns  wUieh  supply  the  wanls  of  its  population  woiihl  «lis- 
:ip{M-:ir  with  tlie  4*xtinetion  ot'  minin;^.  lltMiCi*  the  demands  tor  labor 
-iFf  in  the  nnnin^r,  pi'eparin;r.  <»r  iransporiin;:  eoal.  As  one  witness 
pnr  It.  **  The  only  woi  k  a  nnin  ran  j^et  he.re  is  either  at  a  mine  or  on  the 
railrtKid.**  it*  the  anthra<'it(*  tit*hls  wei«»  as  I'xtensivi*  and  scattered 
ai*ro»  ilif  4*ontim*nt  as  an'  tlie  bituminous  tields,  or  as  is  the  demand 
]'*r  e.irpcnters,  thi*n  the  iniiu'r  eould  better  his  eondition  by  mi;:ration. 
lliil  n«tw  lie  must  either  remain  in  tlie  region  <»r,  throwing:  away  his  skill, 
must  bi-;:in  lite  anew  by  learidn;:  a  dilVerent  vocation.  Just  to  the  ex- 
tent tliar  men  id'  experienei*,  with  dependent  families,  can  not  atVonl 
this  .*iaeriti<M»  an*  they  in  the  ;rrip  of  the  operator.  Mere  is  the  first 
jM'jnt  «d  vital  ditVeivnee  betw«*en  the  status  of  an  anthraeiti*  mifier  ami 
that  of  other  artisans. 

.<i:«oM)  i>ii  rr.KKNn::  false  standaud.s  of  i»avmknt. 

A  j*4*<'ninl  point  of  dilVerenei*  lies  in  the  faet  that  whih»  meehanies  ;;en- 
•-r.illy  an*  panl  a  fixed  and  known  sum  for  a  ^iven  amcMint  of  labor,  the 
wa:;w*  of  the  miner  are  indetitute,  variable,  and  not  foreknown.  A  <*ar- 
lirntfr  a^rtN's  for  J? 4  to  do  ten  ln»urs'  work,  or  a  printer  for  so  many 
rt-nlH  will  set  I,<MHIenis.  The  wa<xes  to  be  paid  are  [)reeiso  und  foreseen. 
liui  the  \\a«|eH  of  the  jrreat  majority  of  miners  so  far  from  bi*ini:,  say,  fo 
cfUK  a  rnbie  yanl,or  lt>  **ents  aa  hour, are  :i  ]M'reenta;;«»  of  the  price  for 
uli:-li  the  coal  sells,  and  this  price  varit»s  with  t»very  sale. 

1  Ii«f  tiiithod  of  deterininin;:  wa;res  is  clearlv  slated  bv  lion.  <*.  N. 
IfniniiJi  <,7.i  as  follows: 

!•  !l.«-  I.«'i:^'i  p*;;i"iii  l)\*'  wa^«"'*  :in»  t»\<'«l  a(  \^li;it.  i.-*  oalhMl  t'p'  '^.'i  li.i^is.  wlurli 
s%^m*.*  :}i:ii  iiiiiM'T**  •»li.ill  i;i  t  a  rtTtaiii  i^'iui  ol' inonrv  {mt  Wffk,  •■ayjiniir,  nr  <  a;,  whcii- 
« t #>r  f ••^i  ••^li*  at  >  »  at  Kh/atict lipoit,  tin*  Nvw  Vnrli  Hliippint;  pnint.  'lii.it  io.  t  •'  i!i,< 
.1  ..-•■»«  •'tiT«Mi*' tfr  i!i*>i<li*  lilt*  iiiiii(«  hIi:i11  j»rt  a  I'l^rlHiii  rati*  »»l*  wam"*.  Tins  r  !.  it 
i.,  .*«'M  •|.|*<.rt    i-^  tth-    |irH-t>  lit'  llii' (-<mI,  iiiclutliiitr  till*  rii>«(  of  tiiintu^  ami  lln'i'-    .'it, 

•  .'••*   '.'Ji  t!]4t  til**  (ii-i^iil  |H  ail  «'i*Mii«'iit  tlial  in  fatriilatiMl  in  living  tin*  ptirf,  iti.i  iii.it 
',    •  i^N:  !'•<••■  •M*|iaralf  aii«l  ili^tiiKt.  ami  havi'  iiolhni;;  t>i  ih*  \a  illi  u  liat  tiii..'i!>  an* 

t     >.  ..'*)-? I.;- 'Ft. 

I'.  ::  •   •*'  :.•!'  !^  11   H'ijiini  tli"  lia-i-  in  rJ.r.o.      \  ;»n'at   in. my  <l«i  !h»|  ii'i>l»'i -^la-Kl  \\!iy 

•.  •    ■■    jtl  •••   •.!  Ml  ••;!••  irj^inii  afiil  ?•.'»'*  in  ain»!li«T.      It    i«*  siinpl\   ln'iaM-.!'  t)i«"  pu.  .-  i» 

-- .-  .   *'•  :   \*\  \hi    ••  .lii-s  ttt   ti«l«-- \\  ai«'i   «»r  ••>   liii's.al*-'*  at  Srliii\llxi  I    lli>i-:»ni    I'^i: 

•  m-''-.       ^l;    (f  ••.\  .111,  «'\ -nr«'-nl«'Mt  ••!"  t  h"  1C«' iiltii;.;  Kailmail,  ai  •»!i«*  I  mil*  I  ••^iil  ii-'.l  flu* 
■  •     •      ;  *•  .^«  ^   i»\   I  li.-  tiiiU  I  l'ns;ilir  I  a'«  •♦ '.  iM»l  l»v   f  lif  |iii'  «•  •»!  <  imI    i*  "*«  Iihn  *ki  I    ll:i 

•  .  <•■  .i*ii  \tr    <  '••!  liHl  I  •'IN  \  <i'i  t  liat  I  )ii'  I'li'-fit  |ii  i<  ••  •■!  <  ••  it  \\\\\  hot   \\  .11  r  lilt 

•  -       *        ■  ■.I  ••!  in^i.i  I   \\  a^»"*.  It  :-*  Im-<  aii-*!'  t  Im\   i  •  ^ul.iti'  I  Im'  )ir  n  i    nt*  r«Ml    ^*.   t  In*  -  !i!|i 

»   :-       •.  .••.  I  It  If  !■•  lii'.jti^  at  I  ii  il   jhhi,  :    1 1,.  ,   i  .ui  in  ilk*-  ii|i  l    •     In-. ^   nx   i  »;•».! i_'   i  jp- 

.•*S*i.i  d  .1  !arm«'r  fiir  \«*ar>  ::;:i'r«*  to  r.ii*ie  wheat  at,  s:i\,  «ln  \u-i  irnf. 
'  T  :••  pri«i'  obtained  in  N«  w  \ork,  he  wouM  «-<Tt;niil\  he  enlithd  t«» 
*:i'»<t  .)i:*t  what  that  piice  was  and  just  how  mmh  tie*  e.iriiir  c)iat;:eil 
{'•r  !ran«iH»rtatii»!i.  To  denv  him  this  Unowledue  wouhl  iu^li!\  th**  sus 
T  (ic'ii  «»f  ra.MMlity  soiiieu  here,  and  it  an  .iMMii;::«'mf  !it  wti«-  pit'eiii-d  l»y 
vliifdi  Lrither  he  nor  the  public  could  aNenlain  whit  tie*  N<  w  Vmu 
ivncr  »a5«,  thiH  Mu.spicion  wmihl  bt*  intcn.>iiied. 

II.  Urp.  4117 4i 


:•:.  ^1./.  aMA. 

-i..::^  r«i'iooof  coal  has  been  fol- 

...»'»i  ilio  miner  could  and  did 

..^  i.niy  the  anthracite  Imard  of 

..  .  J.S  -•£  cbe  miner.     Since  1875  the 

,.  v.iow  the  actual  selling  price.     It 

.  *•  ..  .»>  tu  tbe  case  of  v^heat  or  cotton, 

X,    .  . ,.  udden  from  tbe  public  gaze  under 

...  i^  onzes  the  pool. 

.v>:  ;hey  have  in  lixing  the  price,  by 

V  :jo.r  ivlation  to  the  carrier,  are ques- 

.  N  \ea'ii.    Tbey  are  said  to  take  theout- 

.  vn:ii.  ascertain  the  price  received  there- 

.^.v:..onniJ  the  freigbt  rate,  to  announce  the 

...^:;i:niry  for  deception  is  unlimited.     Yet 

.  .  X  of  dollars'  worth  of  property  and  wajjes. 

*\ sponsible;  under  what  guaranty  are  they 

Woaie  not  speaking  of  the  particular  indi- 

_:i  men  I.    It  is  a  fraud  on  its  face.     If  the  sys- 

>.i7isfactory  to  tbe  railroad  companies  it  would 

1'  Met  that  it  has  enduie<l  for  at  least  fourteen  years 

\xiive  agency  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  ]>ur- 

—  i*oal  Company  thus  deiermines  wbat  is  the  selling 

.,  ^»\">«»  doing  can  *Megulate"  wages  at  its  own  sweet 

N,    clerk    of    quarter-sessions,  Schuylkill  County,  says 


\>s  l"^«^^  ^^^^  Aiitbracito  Boanl  of  Trade,  a  body  composed  of  operators, 
-  '^s»»nt:invo»  of  tilt)  minors  in  Pottsvillo  and  Pbiladidphiii,  and  tbo  minerM 


*  ^^< 


i«iued  ovi*ry  montb  a  circnbir  staling  tbat  tbe  wages  of  tbe  minrr  woubl  bo 
por  ctMit.  below  the  ;$'2.50  basis. 

oseph  S.  Ilarris,  president  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  liailroad,  testi- 
ore  the  examiners  (p.  05): 

iges  of  the  miners  in  tbe  antbrncite  region  are  regulated  in  varions  ways, 
bigb  and  Scbulykill  regions  tbey  arc  paid  a  percentage  of  tbe  selling  price 

J  same  connection  he  states  that  as  a  result  of  the  pool  of  1885 
of  wages  paid  was  10  per  cent,  lower  than  in  1884. 

EiE  Kianr  of  a  mi>'er  to  know  the  actual  price. 

lie  1^2,000  men  in  the  Heading  collieries,  who  spend  a  lifetime 
zardous  and  arduous  labor  of  mining,  and  whose  wages  are  a 
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antl  iiitertVriii^  with  their  private  rightn.  Certainly  it  \s  the  uatiiral 
ri^lit  of  the  o|H*i'at(ir  to  deciile  the  ]>rice  at  which  he  selln  hi8  own  camI 
and  to  kt*e()  that  price  asei^ret.  But  when  an  operator  agreeH  with  a 
miner  to  pay  him,  say,  10  jier  cent,  of  the  selling  price,  by  that  aCTee* 
ment  he  ;;nuit8  t(»  the  miner  an  indefeasible  right  to  know  precinely  what 
IS  the  price.  A  knowledge  of  the  price  is  no  longer  the  ]>rivate  and  ex- 
clusive projK.»rty  of  the  0|)erator;  it  is  now  equally  the  property  of  all 
thi*  partners,  and  was  voluntarily  nuide  so  by  the  o(>enitor.  Had  ho 
a;:ree4l  to  pay  40  cents  a  ton,  then  certainly  the  miner  could  have  no 
I'laiin  In  kni)w  the  price  realized.  Hue  an  agre^Muent  to  pay  a  fK^rcent- 
age  of  the  i»rire  vests  in  the  miner  the  right  to  know  whether  the  agree- 
ment is  htuiestly  kept.  To  assert  anything  else  is  to  say  that  the  oper- 
ator may  swindle  the  miner  justly  and  lawfully ;  and  that  his  own  mere 
asMTtion,  anil  not  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  shall  decide  a  dispute  Ih5- 
itttM'U  the  ]»arties. 

Reverse  the  case.  Would  Mr.  Corbin  be  willing  to  take  the  mei*e 
say  m>  of  the  miners  as  to  the  number  of  tons  of  coal  they  allege  them- 
M*ivi*s  to  have  eutf  Would  he  not  claim  the  right  to  verify  their  alle- 
gation r  And  when  he  is  ]>aying  them,  say,  8800,000  a  month  asaper- 
rrntage  on  the  sales  of  coal,  have  not  they  an  equal  right  to  verify  his 
a!)e;:ation  .'  .Just  wherein  exists  the  unreasonableness  of  their  request 
M»  to  do  f 

Th«-  iH*rceniage  agreement  forces  the  miner  into  partnership  with  the 
«-l4-iator.  In  business  circles  the  broker  whi>  refused  to  reveal  to  all 
r^t•  partners  the  price  at  which  he  b(»hl  the  bonds  of  ci>partners  would 
'»e  ]ironiptly  punished.  And  no  operator,  having  made  the  )>ercentago 
rimtraet  with  his  miners,  and  I'efusing  them  a  representation  in  the  ais- 
rertainment  of  the  actual  ])rice,  can  reasonably  expect  to  be  regarded 
^^  an  honest  man  by  honorable  men.  The  inducement  to  commit  fraud 
!-i  altogether  too  great  for  average  human  nature. 

Any  practice  which  places  the  earnings  of  thousands  of  laboring  men 
and  Inosat  the  mercy  of  a  corponition  or  o|K*rator  is  against  public 
j-'iliiy,  an  infringement  of  individual  right,  subverts  goi>d  order,  and 
•^Ijtiuld  be  ileelartMl  unlawful.  Were  all  the  laboring  men  of  America 
-jrnilarly  in  the  clutch  of  the  emph)yer,  revolution  would  instantly  fol- 
low the  refusal  of  a  legislature  or  Congress  to  assure  them  legal  pro- 
•»-«*•  ion, 

TIIIKI)   DIKFKRENCE:   FALSE  STAM>AKI)S  OF   MEASIKEMENT. 

A  thinl  |M»int  of  difference  lH*tween  these  miners  antl  other  workmen 
«•  eiiiially  startling.  With  the  latter  the  standard  of  nusisurement, 
'•••th  .iH  to  work  and  money,  is  fixed  and  known.  Those  who  labor  by 
'!.»'  ilay  have  a  delinite  |NTi(Nl  (»f  so  many  hours.  A  mast)ii  ran  tell 
« ten  he  has  laid  1.<KH)  bricks,  and  a  plasterer  can  know  just  how  many 
-jiLiri*  \ards  are  in  a  ceiling.  The  standards  ot  measurement  for  the 
riiiiit  r  an-  variabh*.  lie  is  not  pai*l  by  the  t4)n,  but  by  the  ••  wagon/' 
*r  »»v  what  the  ofNTator  chooses  to  call  *'ayard.*'  These  wagons  an* 
ot  ijjt!en-nt  sizes  in  different  collieries.  Tin*  operators  allege  that  1  ton 
••:  aiithr.ieite  tills  4S  cubic  feet  of  spaee,  while  it  is  estimated  by  others 
at  intui  -i'l  to  4- eiibjc  feet:  and  in  the  dilVeriMit  eollieiie.s  the  miner  is 
{•:ii<l  U\  the  wagon,  \h*!  its  eaftaeity  what  it  may. 

Su|NTintendent  Whiting  says  (1L*S): 

K^  ll.tw  nLiny  riiliM"  frt't  (I(m*h  :i  \v:i;;(iii  hoM  !  A.  TIiih  jh  .il-n  i-\?rt  jm '\  \  .u  i.ilili- : 
frnm  T*»  !«•  l'^*  riiliir  t'vt. 

%i.  1^1  ><iii  r«tiiimt<*  lli«*  wii|;Mii-Iii:iil  nt  %>t  iiiiiiiy  t-uliii-  ffi-t.  «•!  •>«•  intu  !i  ^^n^hr.  <>t 
KtepU  m  Im*x  lull  f— A.    It  in  n  w:ipiii-liiail :   ^^l•  «lt>  iitit  xM'i^^ii  tli.il  i»nlput  at  .il.. 
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A  uiine  "yard  "  is  fven  more  variable,  and  is  everythiug  else  than  a 
standard  cubic  yard. 
James  G.  Broderick,  for  twenty  years  a  Lebigh  miner,  says  (524) : 

Q.  Can  you  explain  what  sort  of  a  contract  the  miner  inakos  with  the  operator 
when  he  mines  bv  the  vaid  ? — A.  He  {jetH  so  mucli  iier  yard  in  tlie  breast. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  you  measure  a  yard  that  way,  and  a  yard  that  way, 
and  make  a  square? — A.  No:  iu  this  miue  wo  work  10  yards  wide,  a  yard  in,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  vein,  '.\'2  feet. 

Q.  So  it  is  a  vaiyiiij?  quantity? — A.  The  vein  runs3'2  feet  as  the  average;  you  have 
got  to  take  the  whole  of  that  down. 

Q.  Teu  yards  in  front,  1  yard  iu,  and  30  feet  up,  whatever  the  thickness  of  the  vein 
is;  that  you  call  a  '*  yard  ?" — A.  Y«»s,  sir  ;  that  the  operators  call  a  yard. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  *'yard"  is  it— a  yard  that  is  10  feet  one  way  and  '.i  feet  in  and  20 
or  30  feet  up — what  sort  of  a  yard  is  that  ? — A.  That  is  what  the  operators  call  *'  a 
yard,"  and  these  are  the  teruis  under  which  you  make  your  agreement — 10  yards 
wide,  a  jard  iu,  a!)d  the  thickness  of  the  vein  ;  that  is  the  contract  the  operators  will 
give. 

Q.  And  how  much  docs  ho  get  for  taking  it  out  ? — A.  From  §7  to  -SIO. 

Q.  Acconiiug  to  w  hat  ? — A.  According  to  the  hardness  of  the  2ilace. 

Q.  The  thickness  of  the  vein  would  intluence  it! — A.  No,  sir;  not  there. 

Q.  Su]ipose  a  vein  was  40  feet  thick? — A.  The  same. 

Q.  Then  he  would  get  no  more  for  taking  out  one  of  10  or  40  feet  high  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

WAGONS   AND  YARDS  GROW  ! 

John  H.  Davis,  miner  for  twenty  years  in  Schuylkill : 

Q.  When  you  mine  what  you  call  a  yard  of  coal  now,  do  you  mean  more  coal  than 
you  cut  when  you  mined  a  yard  of  coal  in  1869? — A.  You  are  working  a  breast,  say  8 
yards  wide.  Then  you  would  get  §d  for  a  yard  at  that  time.  Now,  in  place  of  8 
yards,  it  varies  from  perhaps  12  to  15,  and  it  takes  you  nearly  twice  the  time  to  make 
your  8  yards.     It  nearly  doubles  it. 

Q.  Do  you  get  double  pay  ? — A.  No,  sir;  you  only  get  $4.50  to  $5  a  yard. 

Q.  Do  you  now  work  i3  vards  for  $»4.50  aud  $5,  where  you  worked  8  j^ards  for  $8  in 
1869?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  do  50  per  cent,  more  work  for  50  per  cent,  less  pay  approxi- 
mately?— A.  Yes,  sir.  I  might  tell  you  that  in  1^75  a  certain  wagon  was  72  cents. 
Y''ou  will  ask,  how  much  do  you  get  for  it  to-day  ?  I  will  answer,  72  cents.  Then  you 
will  say  you  have  had  no  reduction  of  wages ;  you  get  the  same  pay  as  you  got  then ; 
but  it  is  a  reduction,  because  the  wagon  has  grown  tremendously  sinc^  then! 

Q.  What  is  the  dilference  in  the  amount  of  coal  now  required  to  fill  a  wagon  from 
what  it  was  then  ? — A.  It  will  take  from  1,500  to  a  ton  more.  In  some  places  it  takes 
more  than  that.  Wagons  vary  in  size;  some  liold  2  tons.  Where  they  are  working 
by  the  wagon  the  wagons  generally  grow,  and  when  you  are  working  by  the  yard  the 
yard  grows. 

Q.  About  how  much  have  they  grown  ? — A.  It  is  hard  to  answer,  and  I  can  not 
answer  it  and  do  the  subject  justice. 

W.  H.  Hinea,  Wilkes  Barre  (536) : 

The  miner  to-day  is  forced  to  do  double  work  now  for  what  he  did  at  that  time 
(1875)  for  a  less  price,  in  this  way:  They  had  a  system  here  of  enlarging  the  cars. 
For  instance,  the  car  was  made  to  hold  a  ton,  and  that  car  increased  to  a  ton  and  a 
half  within  a  few  years,  while  the  price  of  filling  the  car  did  not  increase. 

Q.  Did  it  decrease? — A.  It  did  ;  this  reduction  of  which  I  spoke  took  place.  There 
we're  three  reductions  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Then  he  got  less  for  mining  a  ton  and  a  half  than  for  mining  a  ton  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

When  A  a^rrees  to  pay  B  10  cents  a  cubic  yard  for  excavating  a  cel- 
lar, both  standards  are  fixed  by  law,  viz,  what  constitutes  a  cent  and 
what  constitutes  a  cubic  yard.  A  has  not  the  power  to  say  that  5  mills 
shall  make  a  ''ent,  or  that  5  feet  shall  make  a  yard.  But  it  is  wholly 
within  the  power  of  the  operator  paying  wages  to  nmke  a  half  a  cent  to 
be  a  cent,  or  to  make  35  yards  to  be  1  yard.  He  simply  says,  *'Take 
out  so  much  coal  which  I  call  ti  yard,  and  I  will  pay  you  such  a  ])ercent- 
age  on  the  ]>rice  which  I  say  I  received  for  it."  Suppose  other  workmen 
were  paid  that  way.  or  that  bankers  were  paid  what  the  borrower  said 
they  ought  to  have,  how  long  would  men  work  or  lend  money? 
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Mr.  Jos.  S.  Harris  testified  before  the  examiners  (p.  07): 

3Jy  own  rule  when  I  wah  in  cliar^o  soiiu*  yt-ard  nj^o  at  flu*  iiiin»»8  was  thU:  I  t<»Ul 
thr  iiirn  that  wlivn  then*  wan  ri^anoii  tu  tliink  that  th4*y  wcn^  not  ^ettiu;;  an  a(l(M|uato 
mtuni  l"i»r  th«*ir  work,  if  thfV  woulil  notilV  their  hoHM  it  wonhl  vonu^  to  ni**.  1  t<»hl 
tlirni  to  ;:i>  on  workin;;,  thert^  wa.s  no  necessity  Tor  stoppin;;  at  all,  and  I  wonhl  have 
th<»  ninttrr  iuveNtiKated.  The  lirHt  thin^  I  tlirectod  the  iumn'M  attention  to  was  whether 
lb«»  niru  were  <loin^  houe^t  work,  or  whether  they  were  hhirkin^,  and  we  Konietiines 
kr|i(  u|>  an  invfHti^atiou  for  ttco  or  threr  monthtf.  It  was  alwavH  nnderMtood  that  if  I 
fouml  tht-ir  complaint  well  foinititMl,  the  advance  in  tlie  priee  .shonhl  date  hack  to  thu 
Time  at  whi<-h  tht'V  ealle<l  attention  to  it.  I  hUpp<».H4*  in  one  cohc  out  of  Jour  I  maiU'i 
the*  advanc(>,  iu  others  1  declined  to  make  the  advance;  Haiti  they  were  not  entitUsl 
to  i:. 

So  that  practieally  the  boss  is  the  jud^e  in  the  ease,  and  he  inny  use 
tbis  {Miweras  a  terrible  weapon  for  ''disciplining;*'  the  men  or  for  prati- 
firiujT  his  personal  spite. 

"thimblerigging''  by  dockage. 

Nor  diK»s  the  outrajce  stop  here.  The  miner  is  re(inire4l  to  fnrnish 
««noiij;h  i*oal  as  it  comes  from  the  vein  to  ^ive  the  operator  a  ton  of  coal 
fiTe<l  troni  slate  and  imparities.  ^Vhe^  a  wa^on  /roes  to  the  top  the 
©Iterator  says  whether  the  waijon  is  a  wagon,  or  only  part  of  a  wagou. 

Juhu  McCatcheou  (p.  465)  said: 

If  llie\  Aut\  t<M»  much  slate  among  the  cc»al  thoy  dock  you  ;  if  the  wa^on  is  not  full 
rt;oaj;b  to  pleaaie  them  they  dock  you. 

Q.   Who  isit  that  dockM  the  men  f — A.  It  is  a  man  on  top. 

%^.  Of  eouFM*  he  ih  an  expert  coal  man  ;  he  must  be  t«»  do  that  fairly  f— A.  Some- 
tirnt-n  Lff*  1^;  ••mietimc!!  he  \a  u  man  who  never  wa.s  inside  a  mine. 

(^.  Iu  that  ca>e  ho  would  bd  liable  to  mitgudge  coal  ? — A.  Well,  yet*. 

Hon.  I).  M.  Evans,  Ilazelton,  a  miner  and  member  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia legislature  (499) : 

Th*T»*  1^  anothi-r  "M^urce  of  profit  to  the  operator.  I  f»Kin<l  while  I  wan  minin;;  that. 
«or-tiftli  to  ono-tenth  of  my  output  wan  do«*kfd  at  the  top  of  the  breaker.  The  com- 
pMU}  iliirkeil  it,  claiming,  at  they  would  n(»tify  <m  their  doeka^e-paper,  that  there  was 
Um  loui-h  dirt,  tm>  much  nlate,  or  light  loading.  Thene  were  the  exrUH4>M  given  by  the 
ntmpauy.  A  man  would  M*nd  out  a  car  and  they  would  dock  tin*  whole  car,  and  it 
ctmx  tbrrr-fourtliH,  (ir  a  Inilf,  or  <»ne-fourth  more. 

<|.  Y«»u  meat!  they  wouhl  only  allow  you  for  one-half  of  a  car  or  om»-third  of  a  car, 
ifc*  n-M  «a»deail  Iom  f — A.  Ych  ;  that  which  they  <locked  was  a  total  lo^-. 

Ki.   Wan  that  docking  «lone  fairly  f — A.  No:  it  waH  n<»l  fairly  <l(»ne. 

u.  iNt  vou  mean  to  sav  tliat  \ou  would  nentl  out  a  car  load  of  loal  and  the  wholo 
«^ar  « «»:i^|  Ik*  d«K'ki*«1.  and  that  the  company  wouhl  um*  the  car  containing  eoal  and  hhip 
,t  it*  i:iArk«*t  f — A.  Ve«*,  hir. 

i^.  t  an  >on  give*  Ml*'  an  inntanee  within  your  ]>erMonal  knowh-dgi*  of  that  kindf — 
A    <*b.  \rn.     I  waM  always  d<H*k4'd  in  my  output;  evrry  month  1  wan  dt»ckfd. 

Q  <»i  .1  whole  larT— A.  Yen,  hir;  of  a  \\li«df  car;  on  many  «)cia^u»n!«  I  was  put  on 
tt**  j*»T«rr  a*  a  whob*  car. 

y.   I»ul  you  (<tmplain  about  itf— ,\.   Most  aHHurcilly.     We  ntriit  k  about   it  on  <ine 

i^.   If  \our  «»tatc(n*iit  is  true,  it  in  abhidute  htealiiig. — A.   It  in  tni»». 
i^.   1'h.kt  >ou  noubl  <M*nd  out  a  ear  of  coal  tit  for  m.irkrt.  and  ibf  ('onipany  wouM 
takr  (l-jt  carof  c(»al  aiid  put  it  in  their  breakers  and  rcfum*  to  pay  \ou  lor  it  f  — A.   Yen, 

•AT 

i^.  Ym:i  »tato  that  a«  a  matter  within  your  prrsonal  knowb-ilm  ?— A.  Y«h,  njr.  I 
hh^*-  u«-u  allSict**d  with  it  nivwlf ! 

y    Wnat  c«Miipany  «lid  that  f — A.  T\w  rpi>er  Lrhigh  (*o:il  Company. 

Ki.  WL'iJ  did  they  ilo  that?— A.  Ti.fy  did  it  right  abuig  as  I  work«d  iu  th«'  mine, 
4*  uior«*  than  one  orca'vion. 

<^.  Did  the  di>cking  bo^  treat  you  individually  that  way  F— A.  I(«*  treatid  all  that 
VBj.  Ilf*  il«irkn1  it  whfU  it  wat  loadtd  urtnig.  auil  wouhl  take  aiol  dump  that  coal 
.mvm  tbr  lin-ak«*r. 

I  P.  fit^.  >  i^.  Would  it  lie  fair  to  th»*  «MMploy»r  tt»  pn^M  all  coal  put  into  the  w.igonM. 
ela«i  and  |ioor  coal,  without  atiy  diM-kmg  f— .\.  Ntt;  \^••  do  tiot  ank  th.it. 
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Q.  Then  somebody  has  got  to  decide  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  if  ihe  man  who  does,  decides  it  honestly  and  is  an  expert,  that  is  all  yon 
have  a  ri^ht  to  ask  T — A.  I  believe  we  have  a  right  to  claim  to  have  a  man  on  there 
representing  us,  the  same  as  the  coal  miners  in  the  West  have  a  check  man  represent- 
ing them. 

Q.  Would  you  be  willing  to  have  deducted  from  your  earnings  to  pay  the  wages  of 
an  additional  man  to  judge  with  the  expert? — A.  Most  assuredly  we  would. 

Q.  And  when  they  disagreed,  how  would  you  adjust  itf — A.  By  arbitration. 

Q.  That  is  the  settlement  you  would  prefer  and  advise  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Hon.  Eckley  B.  Coxe,  ouo  of  the  largest  operators  in  the  Lehigh 
region,  sajs  (p.  600) : 

The  idea  of  dockage  is  to  force  the  miner  to  keep  his  coal  clean.  I  am  far  from 
saying  that  there  have  not  been  many  cases  of  dockage  which  have  been  unjust.  I 
have  been  less  able  to  see  my  way  clear  in  dealing  fairly  with  the  dockage  question 
than  with  any  other  part  of  my  busiuess.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  that  the  men 
should  not  have  one  of  jtheir  own  employes  at  the  breaker.  They  are  entitled  to  it, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not. 

That  dockage  may  be  necessary  no  one  questions.  That  it  may  be 
only  a  pretext  by  an  nnscrupulous  operator  for  stealing  coal  from  the 
miner  is  apparent.  That  the  miner  should  have  a  representative  in 
docking,  and  an  arbitratibii  if  necessary,  is  as  clear  to  hoiigst  meii  as 
is  sunlight.  For'years'the  operator,  under  the  guise  of  docking,  has 
had  the  power  to  take  5  or  50  per  cent,  more  coal  than  he  pays  for, 
and  he  has  it  to-day.  The  exercise  of  such  power  by  one  party  to  the 
contract  at  the  expense  of  the  other  parties  is  against  public  policy, 
and  it  should  be  regulated  by  statute.  As  a  guardian  of  the  people  a 
Government  is  bound  to  assure  protection  to  these  thousands  of  miners 
against  the  cupidity  of  the  operator,  and  should,  by  law,  fix  the  stand- 
ards of  measurement,  and  compel  publicity  as  to  the  actual  price  of 
sales. 

roriiTn  difference— labou  restricted. 

A  fourth  dift'erence  between  other  workmen  and  miners  is  in  the  free- 
dom to  work  full  time.  A  carpenter  employed  by  a  builder  expects  to 
put  in  ten  hours  a  day,  and  as  many  days  in  the  week  as  the  weather 
permits.  A  seamstress  or  others  doing  piece-work  at  home  can  labor 
any  number  of  hours.  The  miner  is  really  a  job  worker  and  is  paid 
according  to  the  product,  instead  of  by  time.  Ostensibly  he  has  liberty 
to  work  when  and  as  long  as  he  chooses.  But  in  reality  he  is  regjtjicJted 
by  the  number  of  wagons  furnjgjied.  Wlieu  the  narrow  space  where 
he  may  put  coal  is'^filled  his  labor  must  stop.  Each  unnecessary  hand- 
ling of  the  coal  reduces  his  profit,  so  that  he  is  completely  controlled  bj' 
the  supply  of  mine-cars. 

Hugh  McGarvey  (p.  51)  states  : 

The  miners  can  not  jjot  enonj^li  cars  esich  day  to  make  a  fair  day's  wapes. 

Q.  Why? — A.  As  I  stated,  the  winter  weather  interferes  with  the  running  of  the 
colliery,  and  the  men  do  not  j;et  more  than  three  or  fonr  cars  a  day  sometimes,  and 
it  takes  five  or  six  to  ijet  an  averajje  day's  wa^^es. 

Q.  Is  that  incidentally  dependent  on  the  weather,  or  is  it  premeditated  ? — A.  As  to 
the  weather  it  is  incidental  to  be  sure.  That  has  always  been  a  source  of  more  or  less 
complaint  in  the  min»\s.  Tlierc  are  more  men  in  the  mines  than  are  wanted  for  the 
output.  It  has  been  the  case  ever  since  the  war.  In  good  weather  it  would  take  say 
sixty  or  seventy  miners  in  the  mine  to  keep  the  breaker  going  ;  in  bad  weather  one- 
half  of  that  could  do  it;  and  under  the  working  of  this  inhibitive  policy  the  min^ 
were  stopped,  so  that  when  they  did  work  they  conhl  send  out  as  much  as  possible. 

Superintendent  Whiting  (p.  1C9) : 

Q.  "What  about  refusing  cars  there  f — A.  I  am  not  aware  that  cars  have  been  re- 
fused; 1  do  not  believe  they  have  except  in  maiicra  of  discipline. 
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KNFOKCEI)  IDLENESS  TO   REUILATE   OUTPl'T. 

Hon.  C.  y.  Hruiniii  ({).  (»): 

Wlifi)  liv  wnrkin*;  riill-batidcd  t1i«'v  iniiii'  uunv  coril  rlinii  their  allotinciit  .'itiiouiitH 
Ti*  tlifv  ^ift-Vfiit  thf  iin'ii  from  workiui;  hy  onlt'riii;^  l(»rkHiiitN.  This  th«*y  hiivi*  ln»»«ii 
i!*iiii):  ••M-r  ">iiii<(>  l-T.'i  pfiiodirally.  'l'lit>y  h:ivo  iHNiifd  thi'ir  onhTM.  liiiio  mid  iiuniti. 
iliat  fr»»in  a  I'firaiii  ilay  a  tiiaii  will  only  !»»» |M'rtiiitt<*d  to  work,  say,  ihrro  ilayMii  Wfrk  ; 
at  oilit-r  iiiiiri*  oiilv  M>  iiiaiiv  hours  a  dav  :  at  oiImt  times  onlv  Im*  allowed  to  work  hm 
inaTiv  xw-tk"*  a  month.  orm»  mniix  months  a  y«'ar.  Thi**  han  hccn  ^'du;;  on  ovrr  ^i!l^«' 
t!j»*  l«»i»;:  strike. 

Sii|MTiiitt*ndt»iit  Wliiriii;;  (p.  111>) : 

pit  vtiii  ni»t  «>iimi*tniii''^  nlan:l^l•  tn  iiidiK-o  Idle  time  and  Ciiook  work  m)  as  to  ihtM.'k 
:|jr  «»  it'.mt  f — A.    J/  null  I*  not  \ranittl  \rf  do  vot  ftrtd  it  to  nittrht. 

*V-  Art-  nut  nuMi  !<M»iii«*tMiM'H  «'iircMira;;<*d  or  indiKUMl  to  lii*foiiH*  jdh*  i«»  a**  to  idit-rk  th«» 
••'itjmt  of'  ntal  wli«'n  thfif  Is  ido  iiiurh  in  the  nuirket  f— A.  I  «lo  not  know  :  I  could 
t'tf  »ii\   ttjriT  \\usd<uii'  lit  thut  t'onn. 

V  Ai«'  n-»t  ini'U  thrown  out  <»l*\\<»rk  M»nn*tinM»M  for  the  i»nr|»os«»  of  cheeking  the  pro- 
li  .1  tii>n  **f  I'lia'i  f — A.   I  have  ini  douht  that  liaN  h(*i>n  doiir  in  years  past. 

{^.  H;i\«'  ynii  I'viT  knnwn  Jt  to  In*  dom»  in  th«»  Keadin;;  mines? — A.  When  the  n- 
Ktrx  t'oii  i'f  {•riMliii  tion  made  men  i«lle  .' 

i^  Yt  ".  sir:  when  tlie  ri*ntrieiion  of  |iriNlnotion  hy  f/<rro}#iymMv  madi*  the  men  idle. — 
A.  iVM.iinly  :  when  w«*  have  had  a  siitlieient  HUpply  (»f  eoal  tin*  eollieiies  were  stopped. 

<^.  M<iw  (in  \iiii  asefttain  what  the  supply  is.  and  that  then*  i**  an  e\<-eHH.  and  that 
iT  !•  al\  is^ilde  t«»  stop  the  t-idiieries  f — .V.  A I  i»ne  tinn*  there  wii.s  all  arrannemeiit,  i»r  I 
II. -^^ht  •  i\  an  understanding,  hy  whieh  <'ertain  pereenta^^en  of  prodiietiiui  were  to  ht* 
•*  ipl*^  "  '•>  tin*  iipiMluriii;;  coiuiianies :  when  that  perceiitaixe  «»f  pnMluetiou  was  made 
!*■•  iis'-rr  w  as  shi|ij>eil. 

•loliii  MrCiltrlicoii  (107): 

%^  Wni  \iiu  explain  what  you  mean  hy  three-fi>nrtlis  time  and  nnt  uivini;  ymi  full 
t.mr  *— \.  It  has  hfcn  the  cnstoni  of  the  eoal  ami  iron  eompany  within  the  last  nutu- 
»»-r  til  \rars.  w«dl,  it  start?*  Hi»me  time  in  Deeeinher,  hut  always  fnun  .lanuary.  for 
ai-i'ii  ih»*  lifst  tliiif*i»r  fmir  inontiiMof  the  year  they  put  us  mi  (hree-fi»urths  time. 

K^  ll«iw  «i(i  flu'v  d<»  thut  f  —  .V.  Instead  of  workinj;  ten  liours  a  da\  they  work  H«'\en 
%V*i  a  iiilf  hiMits. 

V  '1  hr  minei«*  wioiM  pret'er  ei;;ht  or  ten  hours  iidax  T— A.  They  ]»ri'rer  to  work  full 
-  . ::  ^  . 

K^     V?  '.  iliitl.t-v  fin;  T--.\.   They  I'lUild  ijift  i^et  h'Jive;   /.'»#  ftmjnihjt    titnlA  'tnt  /•  '  ?/.#■«. 
*^.    Aw;  ih«  r»'t*iii«' tin  >  «-iitilJ  n<»(  Inlp  then,M'lvi*s  f— .\.   '^es.s;!. 

A-  ti»  thi*  Lrliiirli  iVLciini,  Hon.  1).  .M.  Kvjins  saxM 

V  J"'  "erie  w  ■■tk'»  «ir  ni'Mif  h^  hct«>r»*  t  hi.s  st  ri'ue  •MTurieil  wne  ;*if  iiiriii««  a;  wmk 

fuii      tru  •    *        V      N«»,  s;t   :    !|jf   lUMl»Ts  <M>ld«llU    WiUu    hill    t  Ulie   ailV    nnU'e. 

i^.  >.-;ii-  whefj.'— A.  'J  ii»-i«'  are  milv  tun  nr  thii'i'  iiiontis  in  the  yi-ar  when  the 
B..:it  r«  ;:•■!  ".t'-ady  \*ink  -i-ife  l*"i».  aihl  sini*««  1  ha\«'  l.ei  n  ni  the  l.t-hi^h  iii;:ori  tlnMe 
•.lit-  Ti>>t  '••-•-n  niaii\  ini'iiths  m  t!ie  \ear  tliev  ha\e  \\«iiked  tnll   tune.      I  h:i\i-  kiimwi^ 

•  ■ 

f  ..-rn  !«•  Hill),  niiii*  tla\  t  in  ihi   iii«>ulh. 

<^  !».••.  iiu  kf.«»*\  a!i\  ih'U;;  j'Miiit  any ''unihinatinu  anions  tlie  r.imp.iiiii^H  .>:  ii|«tia- 
t    -.  •.!  ii«»j  I ;.  T    til*-  nsitpi.t  oi  I'M.il  *     A.    lloMt    piirpiisi'   In  patent    !«•  fxei  \  Im-U ,  ami 

•  ■  i*  •:••  ft  ;^iiI.»T«'  ih'"  PI  i«  I' lit' ami  tIi"  »<»«»t  nf  miai?!:;  »''»al,  ami  at  tlie  -ariie  tiiue  tn 
T'jr  i    •"•   !  hf  pr .«  •  *  w  hii  h  riin-'iiiiii-r-' aie  pay  iiii:  t'«»r  <  «'al  \\  Im-ii  iriim-il. 

V  ?!•»  '  :-tr..i;  .iihie\«-<l:  h\  if^ulaliii;^  the  oiiUMit  {  A.  I  ml^iit  stat*-  tt-f  the 
*»  .«      t  .•  ".   F' „"!la'''  ■  h«*  w  a'^»'«»  i*f  I  lie   niiii'-i".       \t  t  lir  I  iini- nJ"  I  iie    ia-t    -trik«'.  in   1"T... 

•  •.        f  :  t'i.r  I)  iri!«  .|  *».!  «^  \  i-r  t«»lii  iiH'  i  hat  the<<i' •  •inipanie^i  ::•>(    up  all  "tt   I  In  •  w  ht-ri-hv 

•  »  •  •  •  *!  •  tti  !  •  r-  riiiiit';  ihiii  i  ••il  ii>l  :  t  hat  .iIuhiI  t  liat  linii-  th<-\  hinic^ht  tiiln  l  hi->**- 
*'  ■•  .'  •*'«  "ii^  M  ]|  it  1-1  Knt•^\l■  in  1  •Miiiiii"!  pail.ini*-  a-*  )taii|i«i  lahi>i.  iioii»  aii*t 
l\4.    •    •.   «  I'l  hv  r 'i<<ii- ni«-,iiis,  ha\  Mi;;   ni<»ri*  rnal   dia\xn    than  \\  a*>  ti-<in:ii-<l  t<>  ^^upph 

•  ■  •   'j.ai  K*  ' ,  .I'i  1  h.iv  iii;i  a  ;;!•  atrr  hnd.v  **\'  lie  ii  ainnjnl  eai  h  iiiiim"  f  !ian    ^^  a*«   rfi|ir.iei'i 
••I'^lTj*-    t*.»    ..virit:*',  t)*'(«*al   I-fi  d«il.  t  h«-.\   iherefnp-   innld    r^  :^n!at«-   ni'Ue  •i-iU   th' 
-•^r'sT'i*.  piMllKii  'Aiii\^^*Mi,  an<l  at  th»'  -anii-   IiIim'   if;;'iiaii'   t!»»ir  t.iiM*:   that  i- 
'. .   •*.•:!.*!    'ST  Mm-  i«illii'i>   lift*  111    da\s   .i    iikuiIIi   and    th»M   stniipri::  it.  ami  tin  n  a* 
«•  -  t '*  r  •  ••iijer\   I'fte*  ii  ilax  •<  nM»i«-.      V>\   tlii«» '-^ -tfiu  they  in.ina:;i  il  !••  k«  ♦■!!   lie-    niin»i 

.■iu?*-:»T^»  uiijtr  •iihj- 1  In»n  lis  n  j;aids  t  h«' na'ahi-r  •»!"  IhHii-^  .md  dax-*  tlif\  1  iKiui-'l. 
k"  4  tt,*"  W4^fJi|Ji«y  ii-iiiv«-d  r«»i  lii'"ir  lalmi.  'I'lu-y  tli'.T  t.ilvi-  ih-'nnni-i  li\  the  thf«»a' 
«  :?j  ••:••- IiaihI.  HMiI  then  tlie  (i»ii>*umi  I  l>\  the  tliii»:it  witiit'ie  iithi  l  :  lh«%  t  i-*!  •••-ml 
t'' iti*  fiiJirket  alHUit  tin*  «|Maiitit\  nt  «  •.«'.  t!iii  tan  I"  «  .mi«»:!'iii  ■!  .i'  •'.♦•  jti  •  •  -  lle'^ 
ii«Tt  bid*. 
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FIFTH    DIFFERENCE — PERSONAL  LIBERTY  RESTRAINED. 

A  fifth  (liflfercnce  is  this:  Workmen  generally,  when  leaving  the  shop^ 
lay  aside  the  rehUion  of  employe  till  again  entering  the  shop.  A  nie- 
cbanic's  home  is  his  castle,  and  he  enjoys  the  full  liberty  of  independent 
manhood  except  during  the  hours  of  labor.  Precisely  the  reverse  is  true 
of  many  miners,  ])erliaps  a  large  majority. 

As  a  tax-payer  he  is  b}"  law  subjected  to  the  operator,  who  in  some 
counties  is  required  to  stop  the  tax  of  all  employes  from  their  wages 
and  pay  it  to  the  tax  collector,  and  is  entitled  to  receiv^e  for  so  doing 
2  per  cent,  of  the  5  per  cent,  allowed  the  collector.  The  State  levies 
an  occupation  tax,  the  miner  being  rated  in  some  counties  at  8100,  in 
others  at  $70,  and  a  laborer  at  875  and  84:0. 

Thomas  A.  Buckley  (p.  49) : 

Q.  What  is  ahout  the  averago  ptrsoiial  tax  of  each  miner? — A.  Four  dollars. 

Q.  Four  doUars  for  every  head  f — A.  Yes  ;  every  liead  over  twenty-one  years  of  afce. 
As  I  stated  awhile  iv^o  it  was  63  mills.  There  is  a  mill  for  county,  a  half  a  mill  for 
the  sinking;  fund,  *2t>  mills  for  schotd,  a!id  0  for  the  poor ;  and  if  you  happen  to  own  a 
cow  you  pay  the  tax  at  the  rate  of  $10  for  that  cow  ;  that  is,  63  cents  for  the  cow. 

Q.  What  ahout  land  ? — A.  There  is  no  State  tax  on  land,  but  a  county  tax  bf  7 
mills  at  present.  A  special  act  of  the  legislature,  It'HG,  comj>elled  the  taxes  to  bo 
stopped  in  the  oflices  of  persons  employing  hands  in  the  counties  of  Carbon  and  Lu- 
zerne, and  when  the  Lackawanna  wa^s  formed  it  carried  there. 

HOUSE   RENTS  AS  MANACLES;  EVICTIONS. 

In  many  cases  the  miner  rents  bis  bouse  from  the  operator,  paying 
tberefor,  as  several  witnesses  show,  from  10  fo  20  percent,  on  the  cost  of 
the  buildin<r,  and  operators  generally  deduct  tbo  rent  from  bis  wages^ 
The  law  of  Pennsylvania  requires  a  statutory  notice  in  the  case  of  ten- 
ants of  thirty  days  from  Ai)ril  to  September  and  of  ninety  days  in  the 
other  months.  On  ])afre  52(»  is  given  a  lease  which  the  miner  is  Re- 
quired to  sign  lu'fore  ol)taining  tlie  key.  Usually  it  is  neither  read  to 
nor  by  him,  and  contains  the  following  interesting  provisions: 

**  The  said  party  of  the  *»econd  part  further  aj^rees  that  whenever  he  shaU  cease  to 
work  for,  or  shaU  he  di.Ncliarged  from  the  service  of  said  J.  8.  Wentz  <fc  Co.,  or  notice 
to  him  to  quit  tlie  prenii^ies  shall  have  heen  served  as  aforesaid,  he  shall  immediately 
surrender  up  to  them  the  posNCssion  of  said  demanded  premises  with  the  appurte- 
nances; and  in  case  \iv  shall  fail  to  do  so  w  ithin  ten  days  after  he  shall  have  ceaisod  to 
work  for  J.  S.  Wentz  A:  Co.,  or  shall  have  been  discharged,  or  notice  to  him  to  quit 
the  premises  shall  have  ht'cn  served  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  said  J.  S.  Wentz 
&  Co.,  or  any  i)erson  or  persons  by  them  so  directed,  to  enter  upon  and  dispossess  the 
said  party  of  the  secoml  ]»art  and  take  possession  of  said  ])remises,  uslnjij  such  force 
as  may  be  necessary  for  tliat  ])urpose,  an<l  for  so  doing  this  lease  and  agreement  shall 
be  a  sudicient  warrant,  authority,  and  justification.*' 

By  this  evasion  of  the  law  the  operator  is  enabled  promptly  to  evict 
any  objectionable  miner,  who,  having  been  discharged  IVom  sejpvicg.  and 
being  without  money  or  the  prospect  of  em])loyment,  may  find  bis  wife 
and  little  ones  dex)osited  on  the  mountain  side  in  midAScinter.  The  pos- 
sibility of  such  a  <iisaster  must  have  its  eflect  upon  the  volition  of  the 
miner,  and  apart  from  the  round  prolit  in  the  siiape  of  rents  the  oper- 
ator thus  holds  the  miner  as  renter  in  his  power. 

James  G.  Bioderick  (p.  521) : 

I  think  it  was  in  May  last  that  five  families  were  evicted  in  a  place  known  as  Hazle- 
brook. 

Q.  What  were  the  circumstances? — A.  They  considered  that  they  were  aggrieved, 
and  that  they  were  not  getting  justice,  and  they  met  their  employer  and  wanted  the 
mjitter  rectified  and  he  would  not  consent.  Consequently  they  struck,  and  he  gave 
them  five  days'  notice  and  they  were  evicted, 'put  in  the  street— men,  women,  and 
children. 
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^'IN   DKIJT   T'NTIL  TUi:   DAY   TIH:V   DIKD I '' 

III  ilu*  L^'lii^li  n»p;ioii  tlu*  operator  froiiorally  has  a  storo. 
llii;;li  Mr(larvt*y  (p.  1.5); 

K^.  An*  Mil' i:hmi  rrtjuirtMl  t<»  ilfjil  with  tlu'Sf  .stores  *  — A.  In  »*<»iin»  iiist:iii<*«-s  thi'v 
skrt:  III  .-111  \hv\  an*  rfonin'd  by  ineatiH  pt>rii!i:ir  to  fiuployiT?* ;  in  somo  tlic  coiii|iiit- 
fti4»ii  :«  tltriM'i. 

1^.  N  tli<-:r  nit  tiiiilorstandiii;;  that  ir.'i  iiiau  rtrfiint's  todt^al  witli  thi'  roni{»:iny'sNtoi't) 
i'.r  laii  I. lit  r«*iii.iiii  111  thi*  tMiipiov  ot*  the  i-oiiiiiaiiv  '—A.  Not  exactly  in  that  way  ;  hut 
A  ni-«n  whi»  (It-uls  in  tht*  (MMiipaiiv'.H  sroro  has  a  UctttT  opportnnity  for  Mtcailirr  work, 
^ud  fXiHM  tM  to  jjii  tho  h«'st  woik  in  th«'  iinnr — iht*  joh.s  that  [uxy  in*»t.  i 

DtlitT  witiu»ssos  testify  to  the  same  effect.    Hon.  D.  M.  Evans  (p.  192) : 

i^.  Thrn  tli«*y  t\iT«*  not  «lisrhar;;<*d  hy  th(*roin))any  lor  ilcalin^  olsewhrro  f — A.  Thry 
aff  tf^'ttiii^  tiH)  nuuK'toiiH  to  l»o  «liHchar«:e<l ;  that  in  not  tho  only  way  of  i>r4.'V«*ntiii;;  a 
liiAii  fri»tii  tluiiit;  \%  hat  lit*  |»h*aH4*M. 

K^.  l*-:!  lis  atniiit  that. — A.  Tlit«  minor  who  trii'H  to  he  Honu'whut  independent,  doert 
vUat  h('  rhinkt  ir*  li^lit.  they  ran  dis<Tiiiiiiiat(*  against  liini  in  IhiH  way:  He  may  \m 
pvm  ;»  hre:i»>t  that  in  MUiiewhat  liarder  than  the  other  hreaMtH,  an  nii usually  hard 
urpaAi.  and  by  uetiin^  in  there  he  eouhl  hardly  make  a  living,  and  eertninly  waH  not 
»b!r  tc»  t:t-t  <  ash  and  pay  a  liill  of  the  other  hIom'.  That  was  one  way  of  forcing  Iniii 
.Dt«*  f  h**  company *t  Htore  ;  lM*<-aiise  he  would  heeonie  indebted  to  the  company  and  he 
«oa!d  have  ti»  apiieal  to  them  fi>r  fooii. 

<^,  Will  y«ui  tril  how  the  pricen  of  f»iod  and  rb»thin^  in  the  oompany'M  Htnrei*  coin- 
pari*  ^  itli  thi'  |»rieeit  of  other  deah'rH  .' — A.  I  havt*  niaib'  iminiry  c«ineeinin>;  the  mat- 
:er.  a:  d  hiiVf  In'en  informed  by  parties  who  seem  to  know  the  oarte  tlioroiighly,  and 
ib^y  tl:»iiiitltat  the  c<»m|iany'!4  Htor««<  are  fn^m  Id  t(»  'Jl)  \um  cent,  advanct*  <»ver  th«^ 
^xh!«  -a.ld  by  imlividiial  Ntore-kcep»'r.-.  My  own  exjMTience,  I  believe,  wouhl  ju!:)tify 
Ljf  ;n  ^a\ir.^  they  are  in  |H*r  cent,  higlicr  than  individual  .ft ore-keepers. 

•Ianj«*s(r.  Hroderirk  (522): 

\Vb»r»*  I  li\e  tht-rt*Hre  i-aJM*.H  wher*-  the  <'onipa:i\*i«  storen  liave  charged  from  ID  \o 
>'  {irr  (fnt.  more  fur  their  goo<lrt  than  the  indn  idiial  storcH  did.  Some  <d'  the  otlicialt 
of  tl»e  (oiiipany.  i».)cli  at*  foremen,  woiihl  state  to  tlieir  workmen,  "  If  y(»ii  pattoniz*^ 
m^  »••  »ill  p.itroni/.f  yon.**  Well,  tliat  meant  if  iheie  wa-*  a  g«Ki«l  job  they  wonld  re- 
rrw-  It  It  tliey  tiaibd  in  t he*  eompaiiy'n  store. 

1.^.   Iv'l  }«>ii  nniler!«taiid  if  a  man  na^  trading  aT  a  store  whii'hwas  ni*t  a  mmpany'K 

•  ?'-rr.  aitd  *j»'ndi:i:^  a  ^on^i^bTable  poitioii  ol"  his  wagfs  thert*.  thai  it  \\a*>  s«»  managed 
^i-r.-ii,:'!  th»-  Uis-i  s  that  lie  n*  as  put  upon  a  hardj»d>!— A.  It  oiciiis.  TIich*  is  a  fact 
r  L*t  it  >«•'•  ar>*  >Kiirking  tor  iht*  company  and  it  su  h.i)>ptii<4  that  \on  run  heiiin^  \our 
*'  ^■•nr»t  t«»  'l.t-  sti.ri'  Mm  will  iri't  tnore  l.me. 

Ki  I 'i»l  !s.  jmt  will  U»  allowed  to  work  iiune  hours?— .\.  Ven.  sir;  that  i«*  the 
<•  .rrf  :iii«    \iMi  H  il«  ;:et. 

llioiiiiirt  (*aiiip1»elU  niereliaiit,  ila/letoii  (."irj): 

Iti  l-TT  t  pn'riir-d  the  pass-book  from  a  coiiij>any  store  in  the  n<  iuhlmrhood  here, 
hT-ti  rftii.pirisl  th*'  prici*s  \«itU  oiiis. 

V     ^^  h.i!  dill  >•»•!  tiitd  ?  — A.  <  Mm*  hii:i«lri-d  and  sixty  per  cent,  ovt-r  our  j»ric«»N. 

i/  lla\»-  %iin  si!Tc«*  Miade  oiher  iii\  e«»t  i^at  loiis  .*  -  A.  Yes,  sir;  two  \i-am  aic**.  I 
f     f.t'  T.t  |H  .-  rt-iit.  proiii  ofi  ti.e  ^oods  in  fjjr  fompaiiv  ston«. 

«^     llfcv.   \  «•<}  «*\.iiiiiniil  ot  her  na^s- nooks  ci  njiirr  stoii-s.  and  what  wn*'  the  rates 

r'  •T^»*i  «♦>  :ie"    •••mp.it.x  -toifsf   -A.    I  -iipposi' -JH  III  •.»;,  |u-i  rt-nt.,  and  tu   sotni- casi*H 

«    ;..  '.'<  |M  r  '  <-iit.  pri»lit.     Pfi'tiis  :.{«■  lu  t  so  Iii^hasthe\  have  boi-n.     '1  h«  r**  i>  more 

'••n.:«*  lilit-i.    11  ti.«-  biisiiii>..«.      1  nii;,hi  state  Iii-ie  that  1  haveal\\a\s  Iook«-d  upon  th(« 

•  ••'  :..  •■!    I  .i«  .I.,;  li.llM  I  "^  l!»tir  W  aijis  ;|H  the  i;ieali'st  soli  lie  of  i\  il  aiitl  opp|r^>-ii>it  to 

•^     \\  }■  ••  *  -  A.   *I '.-••y  a'»'  paid  in  ti::ri:.  in  ^;«n«  ii«  •»  at  To  ;t:.d  Tc  ju-r  <•«  lit.  pi  iiii    to 

*.   .  ■     /    •!     p.illX  .   Ilioli*  o|    lis-". 

jl«iri.  Ilrkley  !».  (.'ox«*,  operator  (p.  .VJTi: 

^  I".  .••'!•  r,il  jM»l!i_\  :s  to  r  nil  aci-iiiki.t-*  :iiid  to  I  ■■'.!ii't  l!.«rii.  -.\.  I  tii:iii:  mio>!  coin- 
;  »v  •*  »Ii»  ih  ii  :  1* ••  •!•»  uttt. 

y  Ih»  T.ii:  i^r-ifplf  rnii  in  debt  tliat  way  •  \.  I  lav«-  known  ini  ii  to  Im-  \u  iN  bt  t'r-tm 
IL*^  «'a%  fh**\  weiit  into  f'lnidoymelit  niilil  Tio    <l.i\   tlii'\  tliei!. 

iltfii.  n.  M.  Ilviins  fp.  ITlh  : 

1  h**^  }*f^t\  in  «Iebt  at  the  (omp:i:n''<  -^ttire  t'lom  .Vpiil  ti»  nctubrr.  and  wtiikftl 
wL*^iir\tt  1  riiuld  ami  .is  hard  an  I  ooiiM.      I'iit  ii*  <n  nian\  a  min«r  w  h<>  ^oi  •«  to  bi>d  .it 
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night  who  can  not  get  the  food  required  to  bear  the  terrible  strain  ;  it  is  such  very- 
hard  work.  I  was  so  poor  that  I  had  to  take  the  empty  powder  kegs  in  order  that  my 
wife  could  get  yeast  to  bake  bread  with.  When  she  went  to  the  store  ai.d  asked  for 
a  calico  dress,  it  was  refused  her.  I  was  in  such  a  condition  that  I  could  not  get  a 
cheap  calico  dress,  on  account  of  the  poor  wages  I  received  from  the  operator,  and  I 
did  my  duty  in  every  way  to  earn  it.  There  was  a  man  that  worked  very  hard  con- 
tinually for  a  little  over  five  years,  and  he  never  drew  a  dollar  till  one  day  ho  drew 
$5,  and  told  me  of  it  almost  crying  with  joy  that  he  had  received  $5.  He  had  com<» 
all  the  way  from  Germany  to  work  in  America. 

James  G.  Broderick  (p.  521) : 

In  1875  outside  laborers  received  from  SO  to  §11  a  week  ;  to-day  they  are  working  for 
HI  cents  a  day  up  to  §1.15,  and  in  a  few  cases  $1.30,  aud  we  consider  that  a  great 
wrong.  In  many  cases  the  children  were  barefooted  and  without  clothes,  and  the 
workmen  did  what  they  could  to  support  them. 

Q.  Worked  hard  and  and  earned  good  wages,  and  were  good,  strong  men? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  they  were  good,  strong  men.  I  know,  in  fact,  that  in  five  years  the  butcher  did 
not  stand  at  their  door  to  give  them  a  pound  of  fresh  meat. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  system  with  such  people  as  to  obtaining  meat  T — A.  In  some 
cases  there  is  what  is  called  the  ^*  company  butcher,"  as  at  Hazlebrook. 

THE  COMPANY  BUTCHER  AND  DOCTOR. 

W.  H.  nines  (539) : 

J.  S.  Wcntz  &  Co.  have  a  colliery  out  here  on  the  mountain,  right  on  the  very  top 
•of  the  mountain,  and  the  only  road  intp  that  colliery  (until  I  put  a  public  road  there 
very  recently  by  the  court)  was  a  private  road,  and  at  the  entrance  of  that  road  was 
a  big  sign  up,  **No  trespassing  permitted  on  this  road."  Right  in  there  is  a  company 
store.  My  investigation  as  attorney  for  these  men  proved  that  all  the  rough  material 
and  food  that  this  same  company  could  not  get  rid  of  up  the  valley  was  shipped  into 
this  place.  I  investigated  the  checks  of  these  men,  as  attorney  for  a  good  many. 
For  three  or  four  years  at  a  time  some  of  them  never  drew  one  cent  in  wages,  and 
what  was  most  astonishing  of  all  was  that  which  came  out  in  the  court  in  a  case 
tried.  The  evidence  went  to  show,  in  regard  to  this  company,  that  when  an  amoant 
(of  wages)  was  $1^,  the  company's  store  bill  was  simply  $37;  when  it  was  ft)0,  the 
compaiiy  took  $09,  and  so  on.  It  was  almost  always  for  a  greater  amount  due  the 
<5ompany.  There  is  no  question  in  this  case,  for  I  examined  the  checks  of  a  great 
many  miners  there.     That  is  a  general  rule. 

Q.  Aud  you  mean  to  say  that  any  other  person  selling  meats,  or  any  supplies  that 
the  ni%ers  would  want,  was  not  permitted  to  go  in  there  to  dispose  of  them  f — A,  No, 
sir;  they  were  not  permitted  to  enter  upon  the  grounds. 

Q.  How  far  were  these  mines  from  any  other  store  f — A.  Ten  miles. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  ])er8on8  retailing  supplies  have  been  refused  admittance? 
A. — Yes,  and  one  of  them  arrested  for  trespassing  and  tried  recently  before  a  justice 
of  the  peace  for  going  up  the  road. 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  very  exceptional  case?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  not  know  of  any  other. 
It  is  exceptional  in  the  respect  of  its  being  a  private  road  in  there,  but  it  is  common 
as  to  the  methods  of  these  companies  and  the  treatment  of  the  workmen.  In  nearly 
every  instance  where  there  is  a  company  store  the  men  are  charged  higher  figures, 
and  indirectly  compelled  to  trade  there  or  quit  work.  They  have  indirect  means  of 
compelling  these  miners. 

As  a  rule  tbe  price  of  the  coal  used  by  the  miner  at  his  bouse  is  re- 
tained from  liis  wages,  and  at  some  collieries  be  is  required  to  take  12 
tons  a  year  wbetber  or  not  be  wants  so  mucb. 

Hon.  D.  M.  Evans  (481)  says: 

Whether  you  use  a  ton  of  coal  or  not  it  is  retained  from  you  monthly,  and  you  must 
pay,  1  think,  Sl.H)  for  chestnut  and  §'2.10  for  stove. 

Q.  Is  it  general  around  here  1 — A.  I  would  not  speak  of  any  other  place  than 
where  1  am  positively  sure  of  it ;  1  worked  there. 

Hon.  Eckley  B.  Coxe  (G03)  bas  cbanged  tbis  practice  at  bis  mines: 

"We  sell  our  men  a  ton  of  coal  just  as  we  wonld  sell  it  to  you  or  anybody  else.  If 
they  want  it  they  buy  it  and  pay  for  it.  I  disapprove  of  the  old  system.  One  man 
burns  10  tons  h  year,  and  another  does  not  burn  one-half  that  much  and  he  pays  the 
same  as  the  lirst.     It  also  encourages  waste. 
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Hoii.  D.  M.  Evans  (481): 

t^.  IK»  thfV  retain  aiivtliinj^  f.»r  n  <|octor?— A.  Yrs,  8ir  ;  r>0  cfiils  u  month  for  a  »iu- 
g)^  man.  and  *'»  cmtH  for  a  ntarrie<I  man. 

(^.  l^iciitifr  min«'H  do  that  f — A.  Vt*ft,  nir;  I  niKhTHtniifl  that. 

i^.  Who  nelrcta  the  doctor — tht»  miuernor  the  company  ? — A.  I  heliovo  it  in  the  com- 
pany. 

i^.  Y«»a  h.ivo  no  choice*  as  to  the  doctor  to  attend  yonnw'lf  and  family  f — A.  Xo,  hir; 
cot  in  thf  rpiNT  Li*hi;*)i. 

i^.  S«ij»|»»w.f  \onr  wife  \'\k(^\  one  doctor  and  tli«j  company  another,  how  tlien? — A. 
Vrll.  I  have  known  a  doctor  to  come  to  your  houfx*  and  notify  yon  that  he  waH  thu 
dorter  i*f  that  town  and  noh(»dy  elHe. 

i^.  I>i»  lalMin-rH  pttv  thodcwtor,  to<i  T — A.  Yes,  Kir;  everyhody  <»mjdoyed  in  aiidalmnt 
<hat  mine  payi*  the  iloctor.  and  tlie  same  num.  If  there  are  hix  ho\s  in  the  faiinly  and 
*br*<r  nix.  working;,  the  fatherof  that  family  would  pay  7.')  centN  and  thu  6in|;le  IxiyH 
'it  f'Utn  each. 

Th«*  printed  checks  on  wliicli  the  accounts  of  certain  miners  were 
statt^l  will  1h»  found  on  ])u^es  4SS  to  491.  They  contain  as  items  of 
cnnlit — hy  cars,  yanls,  lalH»r,  hours;  debit — to  balance,  ]>«>\vder,  oil, 
Ainitli.  liilior,  rent,  coal,  team,  mine  supplies,  store,  Iward,  doctor,  jiriest, 
liutcher,  shoemaker,  taxes. 

In  1SS.">  a  strike  was  ])recipitated  by  the  demand  of  CI.  l\.  Markh*  tS: 
(.%».,  Jt'ddo,  Ta.,  that  the  men  should  sign  an  a<ri*eement  havin;>:  this 
prnrtsion  : 

Afid  ^h»rea^  it  may  occur  that  I  am  now  or  hhall  hereafter  hecome  indehti'd  to  the 
•antf  nw  either  pnrtieh  on  similar  accountM  while  I  remnin  in  th««  employ  of  hnid  (i.  It. 
Markle  Ar  ('•*..  I  do  herehy  anthori/.e  and  direct  tlie  naid  <-om)iany  to  pay  nucIi 
•er«Kint««  and  hilU  for  me,  and  to  de<lnct  the  amount  m>  paid  from  all  wa>:«*M,  salary. 
«<  •iinm  of  iiion<'y  nt>w  due  or  hcreaft«*r  to  hecome  due  to  ua^,  and  to  that  fud  I  do 
brivliv  rrlrajM*.  a^ni^u,  etc. 

To  deprive  a  man  of  the  rij;:ht  to  pay  his  private  bills  out  of  the  money 
b«  t^»nj.««,  antl  to  force  him  into  a])pointin^  the  (M>m]>any  as  a  ^uarduin 
fur  thf  payment  of  future  as  well  as  present  ind«*bte«lnes^,  is  a  de^rree  of 
trmnny  only  equaled  by  the  insolence  «»f  its  proposer.  And  y«*t  Ameri- 
can Workmen  had  artuallv  t«>  strike  for  six  weeks  in  (»rder  to  resist  surh 
an  im|NiMtion ! 

To  Kiy  that  eai'h  of  thesf  outrii;:es  is  roinmitted  by  ull  opeiatois  would 

W  uMtri!«*:  but  t«»  say  that  the  minrr  is  so  comph^ti'ly  in  tlir  j:rip  ol'  thr 

employer  that  evrry  opnator  mi;ihl  do  viwh  and  :)I1  of  tln»st»  thin;^s  is 

fit}doui»t«*«lly  tiur.     IJy  the  pcrci»nt:i;;e  «)f  wa^res,  by  fiiise  nMsisuirm<*nts, 

y>y  fftii*.  .stores,  and  othtM'  methods,  the  workmuu  is  virtually  a  chattel 

<»(  fiir  i4N'rat4»r.     A  inore  iujxeniou.s,  etVcctive,.and  dcviliaJi  system  for 

leg^llx  eiinhiv^i;^  men  eaii  Hot  be  «levised.      Its  elleet  up«m  men,  wtuneii, 

*tal  rhlldren  enfftlort  trr  ttio  pr(»teeti<»ii  of  a  lnnn;ine  ;:<»vernmeiit,  Iml 

r.*m  ]MtU4*ile>^,  is  as  inexorable  a^  it  is  lamental»!i*. 

• 

STRUGGLE  OF  MINERS  AGAIN3T  THE  COMBINATION 

Tin*  ttit'amous  s\stem  ;:rew  little  by  little  dm in;r  the  absorption  of 
ii*''..vi«|'j.d  o|HTators  by  the  railway  t'omjianie^.  As  eoiujn'tiMiui  br- 
titn-ii  employers  for  labor  diminisluMl,  tlie  sat»*::naids  ot'  laborers  dis- 
•'i'i'^.irtil  .nut  wa^es  w«»ri»  redueed.  From  the  be;»iimi!ii;  of  this  ab- 
*"fl'tiori  tlieM*  thousands  of  workm«';i  have  manfully  struirj^led  for  tair 
J**>  .oi«l  humane  treatment.  A  eomi»inatinu  of  nnploNers  would  as 
"'^••«uily  l»t*;;«*t  a  combination  of  «»rnplo\e*i  for  self  proteerio:i  as  tli.it  a 
•♦•tinig  «iiifi  insures  darkness.  It  would  indeeil  b«»  a  sad  commentary 
''l"Hi  .\mfriean  matdnvHl  if  lOO.tMMMneit  ])avsi\vly  and  willin;:ly  yiehled 
tW  hfMlie«  and  earnings  to  lou  men. 

Tli«- »»trui!|;le  has  Im-cii  lony:.  resolute,  and  un**'|ual.     On  tin*  <Hie  si«b* 
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wealth,  intell'gfeuce,  ami  a  masterful  organization,  with  its  soldiery  nn- 
der  the  guise  of  "company  police,"  carrying  Winchester  rifles.  On  the 
other  side  poverty,  ignorance,  and  a  scattered  mass  of  men,  powerless 
to  do  any  more  than  patiently  exercise  the  innate  right  of  every  man  to 
refrain  from  performing  labor  that  ho  has  not  agreed  to  perform.  The 
former  can  live  and  wait  till  the  latter  are  ''starved"  into  submission^ 
Superintendent  Whiting  put  it  in  a  nutshell  (174): 

Q.  You  say  these  striking;  men  will  come  back  and  po  to  work? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  your  own  terms? — A.  At  the  old  rates;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  force  do  you  rely  on  to  bring  the  men  back  ? — A.  V^^'ell,  sir,  their  nece8»itie$, 

Q.  Starvid  out,  do  you  meanf — A.  I  did  not  say  we  would  keep  them  out  until  they 
did  starve.     I  do  not  projiose  to  put  it  in  that  shape. 

Q.  Aft«u'  their  necessity  had  become  Rufficicutly  pressing T — A.  It  is  a  necessity  for 
everybody  who  works  that  they  get  work. 

Also  Mr.  Calvin  Pardee,  operator  (574): 

Q.  Do  you  expect  them  to  return  to  work? — A.  We  expect  them  some  day  to  return 
to  work.    Perhaps  our  patience  will  wear  out  one  of  these  days  in  this  matter. 

Q.  When  do  yon  expect  this  strike  to  stop? — A.  I  suppose  when  the  men  get  enough 
of  it," 

However  great  the  strain  upon  Mr.  Pardee's  patience,  he  yet  had  suf- 
ficient food.  In  the  case  of  the  miners  the  strain  was  on  the  stomach 
as  well  as  on  patience,  and  the  contest  between  the  parties  very  un- 
equal. 

COMBINATION  OF  MINERS  FORCED  BY  REDUCTIONS  OF  WAGES. 

While  we  speak  of  the  anthracite  region  as  a  whole  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  each  colliery  is  complete  in  itself.  Each  has  its  own 
force  and  the  nature  of  the  work  isolates  individuals,  so  that  men  may 
long  work  in  the  same  colliery  without  knowing  each  other;  and,  un- 
less collieries  are  side  by  side,  their  respective  workmen  are  not  brought 
together  in  towns.  During  the  period  of  competition  between  individual 
operators  the  troubles  in  each  colliery  were  settled  by  the  employer. 
As  the  consolidation  occurred  the  men  in  the  collieries  thereby  affected 
naturally  made  common  cause,  being  forced  together  by  the  fact  that 
the  same  employer  was  dealing  with  all  of  them  and  by  a  community 
of  interests.  Thus,  as  early  as  1861,  the  Reading  report  states,  "  nego- 
tiations with  miners,  carriers,  an*!  principal  dealers  to  establish  the 
prices  of  coal  and  the  charge  for  transporting  it  to  tide-water  were  suc- 
cessful.-^ 

Subsequent  pools  of  the  carrying  companies  forced  a  reduction  of 
wages  by  operators  in  diflerent  years,  and  especially  in  1867,  when  the 
miners  attempted  to  form  a  general  organization,  and  in  1860  succeeded 
in  organizing  their  men  throughout  the  whole  anthracite  region.  The 
operators  were  also  combined  in  anthracite  boards  of  trade  or  exchanges. 

In  theLehigh  region  theoperators  and  the  representatives  of  the  miners* 
union  agreed  upon  a  basis  system,  and  the  wages  to  be  paid  for  the 
different  kinds  of  work  when  coal  was  So  at  tide- water,  with  an  advance 
of  15  per  cent,  as  coal  advanced,  but  with  no  reduction  below  the  basis. 
In  1871  wages  were  reduced  10  per  cent.,  and  in  1872  a  demand  for  the 
old  basis  was  made  by  the  miners.  In  1873  Mr.  Ario  Pardee,  the  larjj- 
est  operator,  agreed  to  an  arbitration,  Judge  Dargan,  umpire.  In  1875 
the  operators  ])roposed  a  reduction  of  15  per  cent,  throughout  the  re- 
gion, which,  after  a  six  months'  lockout,  the  men  were  forced  to  accept. 
In  1877  another  reduction  of  12A  per  cent,  was  made,  and  the  men  con- 
tinued work  until  1879  when  agitation  caused  the  operators  to  make  a 
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■*li;:ht  itu-HMM'.     Till* association  of  tin*  miiHTs  iIkmi  «li4Ml  oat.  ami  iimIui*- 
t.i»iis  w«T»*  inadf  ;;ra«liially  and  often  iaij>iTrc|>iiU!v. 

Tin*  hist«U"v  i»t  tin*  S(tliu\ikill  iv;:ion  is  ahont  tin-  s.u'ic.     Mr.  Hrnnnii 


s.A*1^-  W  h»*tt  tn»'  >\  nlklilfli  M  oriM'Volrnt  ANS(t<'iati<)ii  \v;m  in  r\iHt«»iir«*  tin*  lii»*i)  uiti* 
z-%n.*^  ti»  ill*'  flrawiTt<;  of  thf  lor**.  Wliniit  \v;iHhn»ki'u  n]»  tlnTf  was  ii<»1m)«]\  mi  iln* 
f**'!  ('f'  th**  iiifti.  TIk'  tiM'ii  I'lahii  that  thrv  put  a  •<niall«'r  piirt*  upon  thf  r«>al  ami 
m^t'A  tiM  ;i\rr.i^f  Wht'M  t!ii»  iiiin('r««  ht-^an  to  or^ani/.«»  a^aiu  th«»v  ih-inaiuhil  th«' 
p.*  v..  • -ta*Mi*hin(*nl  of  tliii  hafi-*  anain  aiui  an  adxanic  ot'  l.'i  piTn-nt.  on  t  hi*  ?*;!.. '»0 
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THE  RIGHT  OF   AMERICAN  CITIZENS  TO  COMBINE  FOR  LAWFUL  PUB-^ 

POSES. 

Great  indignation  is  expressed  by  the  operators  and  railroad  anther- 
ities  that  the  men  should  have  combined,  and  the  vials  of  their  wrath 
are  especially  emptied  npon  the  official  representatives  of  the  work- 
men's  association.  It  has  come  to  a  pretty  pass  if  an  American  citizen 
may  not  join  a  church,  political  party,  trades  union,  Knights  of  Labor, 
or  any  other  association  that  has  a  legal  purpose,  simply  because  his 
employer  objects.  What  jurisdiction  does  the  employer  possess  over 
the  matter  ?  The  relation  between  the  miner  and  the  operator  is  vol- 
untarily entered  into  by  two  free  men,  one  of  whom  agrees  to  do  certain 
work,  for  which  the  other  agrees  to  pay  certain  money.  The  employer 
is  master  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  work  shall  be  performed,  and 
the  employe  is  the  master  as  to  the  payment  therefor  when  it  has  been 
performed.  The  relation  exists  only  as  to  the  stipulated  service,  and 
terminates  when  that  daily  service  is  rendered.  The  man  does  not  sell 
his  tastes,  his  love  for  his  family,  or  his  opinion  on  religious,  civil,  or 
other  subjects.  These  are  not  included  in  the  contract  to  work,  nor  is. 
bodily  service  included  except  as  to  the  performance  of  that  work.  At 
all  other  times  the  man  is  as  free  as  if  he  had  not  agreed  to  labor.  And 
it  is  sheer  insolence  on  the  part  of  these  railroad  officials  and  operators 
to  deny  this  natural  right  of  all  men  to  combine  for  lawful  objects, 
which  demands  vigorous  denunciation  and  effective  legislation. 

The  organization  of  the  men  in  the  two  regions  consisted  of  local 
lodges  or  assemblies,  which  were  the  source  of  power,  and  which  were- 
represented  in  district  or  higher  bodies,  and  finally  in  a  joint  conimit- 
tee.  All  important  questions  were  decided  in  the  local  assemblies  by^ 
a  majority  vote  of  all  the  members,  the  higher  bodies  simply  executing 
their  decision.  So  far  from  the  committee-men  being  mere  **  labor  agi- 
tators "and  "without  a  following,"  they  were  officials  of  the  men  in 
exactly  the  sense  that  Superintendent  Whiting  was  an  official  of  the- 
Eeading  Company. 

WHY  CORPORATIONS  FIGHT  THE  ORGANIZING  OF  LABOR. 

In  this  union  of  all  the  miners,  acting  intelligently  and  together,  the 
operators  saw  danger.  It  must  be  destroyed  at  all  hazards.  So  long 
as  the  men  were  scattered  among  the  collieries  they  could  be  handled  in 
detail.  Accordingly,  the  efibrt  of  the  operators  was  directed  against 
the  organizations,  and  especially  against  their  official  representatives, 
whom  they  bitterly  denounced.  They  alleged  their  readiness  to  deal 
with  their  own  employ(l*s  individually,  but  not  with  any  association,  and 
that  work  would  never  be  given  until  these  associations  were  stopped.. 
Yet,  just  in  those  organizations  lay  the  only  jmssible  hope  of  the  men, 
and  nobody  knew  it  better  than  the  operators.  Instead  of  being  inter- 
lopers between  an  operator  and  his  men,  these  committees  were  the 
men  themselves  in  all  the  collieries,  asking  the  operators  lo  alleviate  their 
condition  and  to  pay  fair  wages. 

Mr.  Alio  Pardee,  the  largest  operator  in  his  locality,  emphasized  the 
the  attack  on  organizations  as  such  (55'^), 

Q.  Will  you  stato  the  cause  of  the  strike  in  the  Leliij;h  rejiion  ? — A.  I  suppose  the 
cause  of  it  was  that  tin*  operators  wouUl  have  uotiiiuiif  to  do  with  the  Kni;,;rht8  of 
Labor,  aud  the  leaders  of  the  AiualpauiatedUuiou.     I  suppttse  that  was  the  cause  of  it. 

Q.  You  uiean  to  say  the  uieu  struck  because  the  operators  would  not  have  any  thing 
to  do  with  their  orders  .' — A.  We  would  uot  negotiate  with  them  at  all.     We  have  al- 
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«av«lic%n  x\  lilin::  itMlt'nl  with  on r  own  t*iiiiil<>\«.>!)oru  roiniiiittt'r  of  our  own  imui»1(»v64, 
brff  i»f  «  ill  iH-t  ili'al  witli.tlit>  ortin-rM  of  llitM*  asM)cia(ioiiN. 

ff.  Xiiw  I  wanr  in  knuu  it'(fl«*M»  in«Mi  in  lad  iliil  liavo  raiiM*  toironi|>lain.  woiilil  yiMi 
tttti»-«-t  !•►  I'lMil'iT  Willi  iImmii? — A.  No,  iii»t  wiili  nttr  «Mnploy«'-<«. 

(«•  Wttiiltl  \«iii  iilij«M't  to  I'lMitorriii^  witii  tiMMii.<*v«'ii  it'  tli«>y  canu'  hh  rt'])r«*Ni!Dtiiig 
•••iiir-  «ir^aiii/ftl  \*iu\\  f— A.   I  woiiM  not  (li-al  wjtii  tlioiii  at  all. 

\^.  >iip)iit»«*  I  lit*  i-ui|»!o\<'i«  of  tlicM*  niiiM's  >lioii]fi  orj^aiii/c,  woiiM  ymi  riTiiso  to  ron- 
f •  r  ««itli  fhfiM  in  tliat  capacity  f— A.  I  am  not  (l«'aliiig  with  unif  oi';;ani/ation  t>r  tho 
I-.kS  r-*  «>t'  :tii\  lir^aiii/arion. 

V  ^npiiii"!-  an  a<"«o-.*iation  ro:ii|ioMMl  fxr)n^iv«'ly  of  your  niint^rM  nIioiiIiI  hfinl  ri'{iri*- 
•«-:i:a:i\f«  to  mhi  in  lu'iialf  of  tin*  iiicii.  wouM  von  tit-at  with  thfiiif— A.  If  ihfv 
^••ii!il  i-i'iiif  a<>  i>iir  f'iii|i]o\i'H  i  would  lifat  will)  tlirni,  hut  as  ii']>ir<<i'ntiij;;  an  artso- 
•  ..ftt  on  I  woiilil  imt. 

1^  \Vh\  * — A.  >ini{ily  hfcanM*  I  wonM  not.  I  liavi*  Imcii  on  a  rhronir  lii^ht  with 
•h*-^"  ••r;:anwani»iii.      I  roiiiinr*'ri-i|  il  in  1-47. 

V  1  h* 'I   li*'t<«ii-  >ou    will   trt'at    wi:li   thnn   tlii*\    nni.st    «'oni«'   in   thfir  imliviilnal 
.k.'.i' .:>  f— A.   In  thi-ir  inilixidnal  i':i|tar:ty  i>r  as  a  romniitttr  ot Uni*  ow  n  inm,  nii«l 

:.>>r    I*  .1  •'•»nirniTti-<-  nf  any  aMsoriation. 

i'j^f  .'ii.-j. ,  (^.  If  tlir  iiirti  now  on  stiikc  ^hoiilil  ^o  to  work  upon  an  aurtTinrnt.  to 
*ak'-  ::•-  wai^cH  p:tiil  in  otliiT  di^tritls.  wmihl  th<*  opriatoF'*  in  this  liisti  let  tMitt'r  into 
• -^ !.  .in  H^'ii  fiiK'iit  with  tlifin? — A.  Not  ninli-r  lli**  iiiana^i'iio'iit  of  tin-  Kni;;htMot 
Lj-*>r  iir  il;t-  .Vnnil^ainatffl  I'liioii. 

V  'I  !:•  n  >«■:!  will  iioi  laki' yonr  own  ti'iiiti  at  tlit>  IiaioN  i»f  thf  Kni^htH  of  Lahorf — \ 
A     \'»,  ••■*  *r%ll  not  *fin  thtin  a  Jo*tthoUi, 

'•    -**'-i'f""^  tiiat  a  I'oinniittri*  of  niitn-'rH.  in  tlo-ir  private  capacity  an  ri'pr«'H4-iitativi'H 

*  :!>•  .:  '  ritilpT  iiiin<T*>.  wi-ir  to  i>ro]inM>  ti>  \ou  to  ^n  tn  w«iik  upon  tin*  >a!Mi'  ha*>is  that 

•  '■  »   { 1   iM  till'  Srhn\!kill  ami  W\oniln;;   n'^ioiiH.  worihl   \ou  ptTinit  tliriii  Ki  ilo 

.•  '  -A     No.  -ir. 

N.iliii«ill\  thm*  \v:i.s  ;i  <'oiiilfinati(Ui  of  the  ojuTiitors.  Tlio  .k:uiii*  re* 
«iiit"«.r  «ii>  a<i«lr('ssr(l  to  all  hv  tin*  i*iiii»lovt*s.  Tii«-v  lia<1  tlio  sainr  in- 
:«-:f^:  .n  stakt*  in  .so  controliiii;;  labor  as  tool>tain  the  nio.st  wtuk  tor 
:iif  Ii-;*>t  pay.  Tin*  tc.Ntiinoiiy  oi  -Mr.  Ario  l*anli*i»  h»avi»s  no  doubt  a.s 
:<i  th:**  t.K't  I  p.  5.M): 

4^  M.i\f  \<iM  any  ohjfrtion  to  Imsintss  iiifii.  opi-ratois  in  roal  niiiH's.  raili'oa«U,  nml 
.i.^:.  »<.^i*^i-il  III  Lciral  ln(^rt•^tNof  (hat  Ntift.  roiiihinin*;  for  ihrir  iiintiial  protrrtioiif — 
V  I  :■*:.  :.<•(  ;i  iiirinlM-r  of  any  oijj;ani/at  ion  of  that  kiihl.'  J  do  ni»l  know  that  1  havi* 
4:.i         •  :  •  •«  w  ith  th**ni. 

\^-  N  ?•  •  :•■  any  M»rT  «)f  nmh  r<»taniliii:;  Im-iwimh  tlif  operators  of  lhiAroniitr>.  any 
•'■••:*  •  :  ••  !!•»!»  httwiTii  tin  III  .*— .\.  1  IiiTf  has  hiM-n  a  runcrrt  of  action  in  thisniat- 
:■•    I  •    .^  •n.kt-. 

','     I  ..•  ■    :h'Ti"  i**  a  roinliin.'i'inii  nf  sonic  *or»  hctwiTii  the  op«'Tators  V-.\.   ^'*mi  may 

•      I    •:.  '■'    ti  r-:.iiiilMi^  or  wh.iti-vrr  yiui  pS-aoe  :   w*  ave  all  **f  iht  fumt  minti. 

THK    BATTLK  OK   "  STAK  VATIoN "   IN   TIIH   LKIIKJII    KK(JI(>N. 

In  tl.i-  Lfhicli  r«*ui<»ii  all  of  tho  collM'iios  «»xiM*pt  tlirrt*  \vcn»  stnppiMl 

4l«(Mit  S-pt«'nilM*r  in,  IssT,  and  .soiih*  10,OOU  liamls  ipnt  work  ami  n*- 

a.aintil  nUt*  l'«»r  niot«*  than  .six  months.     ContrilMitioiis  for  ih«Mr  support 

*»*n'  ni.iili*  l»y  thiMr  frlUiw  wurknu'ri  in  tlio  Sihiiylkill  rr^ion,  liy  tlir 

•<r'M*l  luc'li,  and  bv  th<*  oruaiiizt'd  lalnir  of  tin*  nation,  cliictlv  t))roii*;h 

■•'••Kiii;:hts  III  Labor.     S\  strin.it ic  n-llrf  \\as;:iv«'n  totho.M*  wlm  nmbMl 

Tiii*\  w«Tt'  dc4'iii(*d  bv  tlirir  rninratb's  throii!^Ij(»nt  thr  laiitl  as  ll;;ht- 

'ZH\t'  batlii*  of  all.     It   wiis  simply  tli«-ir  lot   to  staid  and  wait,  tln^ 

•^ll•«r  lit  all  li  jhriii;: :  to  wair  f  iiri)ii;:li  \\«'rksand  wi*ary  months  witlioiir 

' '>«.  .ii:il    Willi    lirii    liitb*   ;:roiiiid    for  Iio|h>,  iindi-r   tlo'   pirssiiri'   of 

'  f'M-  I  J  ••  iHTr^.Nilirs.*''  to  wail  w  ith  ;;nni  patiiMH'«-  ••  till  tln*y  ;:oi  rnoii^li 

I  lito!i::lioiit  till'  L«'lii;:li  i-«'i:io!i  tio'ir  Wfic  no  riots  and  iiotn*  «if 

'   I' *  .••.•■?i.-i-  wliirh  wiiiilii  oidinaiilx   lu'  piactiifd  by  soiiit>  indi\  idnal.s 

I   :.i.i<^<   i>i     injHMi    niini-r^    witii    di'iM'nib'iit   f,itiiili«s,   oi'   a   boi|\    of 

•'.•4111  |„.,,|,|,..      Thrsf  iiit'ti  wi-if  not  a   niiib.      Tlit-y  nbr\rd  law.     '1  lify 

'  '.l#i\   lifi-hiifd   t<i   woik    for  s|iiiM''M'«|   \\a;:i-N.      1  hat    was  tlinr  ii;:hf, 

•  il-  » .IS  pii^i  III  .tt  I  III    I  Mil  I,  ijj.  I  :  •  1.^:  I.I  1  --«■.     >■  I   ii  I  ^1-  I II 
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the  only  one  they  couhl  exercise ;    and  l>3'  its  exercise  they  violated 
no  other  man's  riglit. 

Operator  Pardee's  patience  was  strained.  Supi)o.se  the  i)atience  of 
these  ten  reg:inients  of  men  more  tensely  strained  had  broken,  then 
what?  That  it  did  not,  speaks  well  for  their  manhood.  Men  who  re- 
spect law  under  such  circumstances  deserve  tbe  protection  of  law.  Their 
methods  are  not  those  of  the  anarchist.  And  amid  the  epithets  hurled 
by  the  operators,  the  American  people  should  note  this  fact ;  and  that 
other  characteristic,  namely,  that  from  thepinchedpockeliiJlyit  gener- 
ous hearts  of  the  laborers  of  An) erica  came  Ti'l?teady_strearn  of  mon^y 
thatTcept  food  and  life  in  these  50^000  u^en,  womeUj  aiKl  cliUdren  while 

^  they  fou/;lit  the  Tbattle  of  starvatioil  with  rich  operators  and  richer  rail- 
ways. A  nation  composed  oi*  poor  people  who  can  wait  without  rioting, 
and^  of  other  poor  people  whose  mniUIelliines  become  thdiisj^flli^f  dol- 
Iar8,~l^i8  a  better  ontlook  than  one  secretly^ftverued  by  on^jpcupplons 
and  corrupting  corporations. 

\  In  the  mean  time,  according  to  the  testimony,  about  150  car-loads  of 
coal  a  ciixy  went  to  market  instead  of  the  3,500  or  4,000  cars  that  would 
otherwise  have  gone  from  the  Lehigh  region.  While  the  pool  raised 
the  price  to  the  buyer  on  the  pretext  of  the  strike,  yet  in  fact  the  usual 
/  supply  was  furnished.  Instead  of  working  but  three  fourths  of  the 
time,  the  Schuylkill  and  Wyoming  collieries  ran  full  time,  and  furnished 
all  the  coal  the  market  would  take. 

COMPROMISE  IN   THE  SCHUYLKILL  REGION. 

It  is  necessary  to  note  some  details  of  the  Schuylkill  negotiations. 
August  17,  1887,  the  joint  committee  sent  the  same  circular  (p.  136) 
to  all  the  Schulkill  operators,  of  whom  the  Keading  Company  was  the 
chief.  It  proposed  a  schedule  of  wages  for  all  persons  employed  in  min- 
ing equivalent  to  an  advance  of  about  15  per  cent.  It  provided  that  the 
wages  and  contract  prices  in  the  Schuylkill  region  should  be  regulated 
by  the  average  price  of  coal  at  Schuylkill  Haven ;  that  this  price  should 
not  go  below  $2.60  as  minimum,  and  that  wages  should  advance  33^  per 
cent.,  as  now,  when  coal  advanced  above  $2.50. 

A  provision  of  even  greater  ultimate  benefit  to  the  men  was  (item  16) 
that  the  miners  should  be  represented  upon  the  committee  which  deter- 
mined the  price  of  coal;  that  this  committee  should  consider  the  sales 
made  to  small  as  well  as  large  purchasers,  and  that  the  five  highest 
actual  selling  prices  should  be  the  standard.  Being  forced  into  a  part- 
nership with  the  operator  by  an  agreement  to  receive  wages  varying 
with  the  sales  of  coal,  it  was  only  reasonable  that  their  representatives 
should  know  for  a  certainty  what  the  selling  ])rice  was,  and  that  it  was 
honestly  determined.  But  for  the  operators  to  concede  this  would  be, 
to  surrender  the  ability  which  they  have  enjoyed  since  1875  to  scale 
down  all  wages,  and  to  withhold  large  sums  of  money,  by  alleging  a  lower 
price  than  the  true  one. 
I  In  the  event  that  the  operators  declined  to  accept  the  proposition  of 

the  miners,  they  then  asked  "  that  you  meet  us  on  or  before  Si*i»tember  1 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  question  by  arbitration.  If  arbitration 
is  agreed  to  on  or  before  that  date,  work  will  continue  pending  the 
same."  Tiie  desire  of  the  men  to  settle  their  grievances  by  consulta- 
tion with  the  operators,  or,  failing  in  that,  by  the  judgment  of  disinter- 
ested persons,  is  an  important  feature.  It  shows  their  confidence  in  the 
justness  of  their  cause,  and  is  universally  regarded  by  their  witnesses 
•r  as  a  point  of  even  greater  importance  than  the  advance  of  wages. 
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It  ttpiHsirs  alMo  from  their  testimony  tliiit  tliey  ns«*  the  wonl  "arhi- 
tnite*^  III  its  l)n>ad  and  ^^Mieral  Hense  rather  than  in  its  h^pil  an<l  tech- 
nical 8eDHe,  uieanin^j:  the  HubmiHHion  of  a  matter  to  out><iile  persons  who 
iihotihl  a4lvise  as  to  a  pntper  settlement,  rather  than  a  trial  of  a  matter 
before  leptl  arbitrators,  as  if  appointe«l  by  a  <'onrt,  whose  decision  is  a 
final  jiid^rment.     For  example,  Daniel  Duffy  (p.  407) : 

Q.  Was*  the  iiritpiMtition  to  Rulunit  tlit"  qni»Mrinn  jim  to  tb«»  ndvanrt*  of  wn;;i*M  to  nrbi- 
irmtitin  mii<li*  at  tht*  oiirM^t  of  thin  diHUMilty  f — A.  Y**h,  HJr;  mid  i-oiitiiiiially.  Our 
pro|MHiiti«>ti  n'4|neM<'d  arldtration  in  can**  of  a  rvfima). 

i^.  S41  1  iiiid«*i>ta'id  that  thf  Kradin;;  Kailroad  Company  rt'fiiHcil  to  arhitnitrf — A. 
I'j*  to  the  14th  of  •M'pttMiihtT ;  yi's,  nir. 

i^.  Ami  Miic<*  f— A.  Th«\v  arhitrat«Ml  it  thon. 

Ki  IIow  did  they  arhitrati'  that  ? — A.  By  a«'kiiowIrd«;iii^  th.*  n^cript  of  the  H«tth*- 
tarul  ««*iit  tht*iii. 

i^.  What  do  y<»ii  nndcrHtaiid  hy  the  t«»riii  **  arl»itration  "f — A.  The  eoninany'N  of- 
hrijiiii»  arlmrattNl  that  theiu.Hclves  hy  a;{re«'in«r  to  the  pn>poHi*<l  advance  hy  the  ininen 
in  thr  ref^itm. 

(^.  Your  proiH>Hitioii  now  is  to  liave  the  n'prestMita fives  of  tlie  uiinerti  and  th««  rail- 
way iiihciaU  lo  meet  and  diHenHs  the  matter,  and  c-oiiir  to  a  eoiichiHion  if  tliey  ran: 
aiiii  if  thfv  e.iii  ni>t,  tlien  wliat  f — A.  To  call  ontnide  diHint(*rested  iiumi.  ami  Nnhiiiit 
tbff*  fat  lift  111  the  cane  to  them,  and  K't  them  iU'ri(h\     The  ottieials  of  the  ttoiiipany  re- 

lion.  D.  M.  Evans  (p.  510) : 

\tio(her  iiintler  of  ^rievanee  in  (hat  the  operator  refiiS4'H  to  meet  the  miner  in  ron- 
f.  rfU'-*'.  ami  rei'n!«ii«  to  rero^ni/n  rommunieations  from  tlie  or;;aiii/atioti.  We  want 
:h«-  M|»«*r.*ior  to  iiifi*t  nn  in  roiivi*ntion,  and  iii*«tead  of  ntrikin};,  instead  of  injuring;  the 
pqiilir  and  iiiirMdveHy  to  htaiid  liko  men  in  a  body  and  tht-re  fairly  reaMon  it  out  with 
j».>«l  ruiiinioii  M'liM*.     That  i.t  what  the  iiiinerH  ask,  along  witli  thi*«  advan<'e  in  waKCH. 

SiifNTintendent  Whiting;:  (p.  130)  eoneurs  with  the  men  as  to  the  scope 
and  intent  (if  the  circular,  and  says: 

I  »^l».-vr  It  to  have  ]»«'en  a  strike  for  an  advani'i*  of  wa;x»'s,  and  /.»r  rarhnfi  vhnH;jtit 
in  the  •»\  %teiii  of  payiiieiitH. 
^    (  ••vt-rti.;;  >Hit:i  i^roinids,  thi'n  '    -A.   Ves,  nir:  as  I  iindtT^tand  it. 

\j/w»Ti  vn«»N.s  ni:r\vi:KN  riii:  kkading  company  and  tih:  i.ahur 

(iKtiAMZATlONS. 

D'.iiiii;:  iss7  tin*  ICfadii);;  Ivaihvay  and  ("oal  Companies  wore  in  the 
t.4n«U«if  thf  >am«'  rcci*ivcrs,  ami  .Mi*.  (\>rbin  was  president  of  both.    Scp- 
trTii)Hr  1  Snperiiitrhdciit  W'liilin;;  addressed  thi*  follow  in;;  letter  to  the 
Kill  eoMimUt«M*,  diited  September  li  (p.  o;*): 

•  •I  MiKMKX:  Y'tiir  rirciiliir.  d:4ti'd  August  17.  \v!ii  h  wan  handi'il  To  nii>  n  \\' \  dayi 
•  :i  •.  \i.i%  l»i*«-ii  pit-^i'iiti'd  liv  iih'  to  till-  )iri'sid«Mit  itf  t Iun  roiii|t,iii\ .  ami  i  liavi-  |i<*imi  in* 
•*f  I'  •••.I  ti\  liim  t«»  !ii»-»"i  _\nin  iiMiitiiit  ii't'  fur  tli**  piirpO'*i»  nf  dwriis-ui:;  tli»«  iri:itt«'r<<  re- 
'''••«:  l'».  vii»*i  .1  v;«-\v  to  n\\  :iTinr.ihI««  aicr^MMiieiif .      It'  \n\i  will  naiiu'  .1  d.r.    w  Im-h  \oii 

»■ .■•!i»»nl   ^    iiH-i't  nil*  at  I*  itf-^villf  I  uill  rtiiliMVor  lo  m«M«t    \ini  at  tin*  iiiii«-  von 

t :.-        *».  }t.  Wh't  111  J  .••ftifi.il  iiiaiia^;*-!'.  to  .loiiii  11.  l),i\  i«  and  «»tl)<-i<<,  jiiiiil  « ••.lumt - 
■'•    ■!  :!-•■  Kri-.^hi"  of  K.ifmr.  tii«'  M.  and  I..  A.  A.,  and  tin*  il.  I!.  A.  ^ 

Tin-*  re4'o:;niliiMi  of  the  iiiineiV  or;;anization  by  the  Iteadiii;:  <'<ini|tany 
*•»«  :e^Mr>led  by  the  men  as  a  liMi;;  >tep  t'orwaid,  and  as  piepaiin;;  the 
^'•4>  tor  the  future  alli*\iation  of  many  hard'^liips  in  their  roiiditiiHi. 
>*'4tfiTe«l  thriai;:h  the  ti'stintoiiy  are  ;;liiits  of  this  hope,  \\  hit-h,  by  their 
I'k^irtMv  atiil  sadiH'.ss.  induMtt*  the  lielples>nes.s  <»f  tlu'  aieii  nnne  viviilly 
»i**ii  uiifd**  can. 

At!er  S4'veral  confereiic«*s  between  Sijperintetident  Wliitiii;;  and  the 
''^muiit tee  a  compromise  was  rea«'hed  '.p.  .">!).  The  men  re<*eded  from 
'^inleniaiid  of  1.1  per  cent,  advane**  in  wa;ies,  and  a;;ree<l  to  one  of  S 
i*^' (Viit.  on  the  $:^..'»0  basis  as  a  ininniuim,  subject  to  the  sliding:  scale 
^'^  «l^  All vaiH^,  with  the  advance  (»f  coal  aUive  9^L*.r>0.  Thev  doiicd 
II.  »t«-p.  4147 7 
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the  agreement  to  extend  eight  months,  but  Jiccepted  four  months,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  Reading  wouhl  go  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
receivers  January  1,  1888,  and  because  of  Mr.  Whiting's  statement  that 
therefore  he  had  no  authority  to  act  for  the  then  management  of  the 
company  beyond  the  date  when  the  new  management  would  take  charge. 

Technically  this  was  the  fact,  really  it  was  not;  because  the  manage- 
ment was  the  same  under  and  after  the  receivership.  John  Doe  as 
receiver  in  1887,  and  John  Doe  as  president  in  1888,  was  still  the  same 
Doe,  executing  the  same  plans  in  either  official  capacity. 

The  men  further  agreed  that  in  the  event  the  Lehigh  operators  should 
conquer  their  miners  and  obtain  labor  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  circular 
proposed,  then  the  Heading  might  reduce  wages  to  the  same  level.  The 
lifetime  of  the  agreement  was  to  be  four  months  from  September  14,  but 
at  Mr.  Whiting's  request  it  was  antedated  to  September  1. 

This  compromise  was  fnlly  agreed  to  by  both  parties.    Davis  (p.  63) : 

On  September  14  this  committee  and  Mr.  Whiting  carao  to  an  understanding.  The 
committee  drow  up  this  agreement  and  presented  it  to  Mr.  Wliitiug.  He  accepted  it, 
bnt  would  not  sign  his  name  until  he  had  sent,  it  to  Philadelphia  to  be  approved  by 
the  receivers.  Mr.  Whiting  then  said  (p.  54)  that  it  would  be  useless  for  all  the  com- 
mittee (six)  to  come  down  to  got  this  agreement ;  that  we  had  better  select  one  or  two. 
They  selected  me  (chairman)  to  go  to  Mr.  Whiting  after  he  had  received  this  agreement 
again  (from  Philadelphia). 

A  DIFFERENT  PROPOSITION  SUBMITTED   BY   READING. 

Three  days  later  Davis  called  on  hira  for  the  purpose  of  formally  ex- 
ecuting the  agreement,  when  Mr.  Whiting,  advised  by  his  attorney  and 
under  instructions  from  Mr.  Cor  bin,  submitted  a  different  paper  as  a 
memorandum  of  an  agreement.  It  ditt'ered  from  the  agreement  proposed 
by  thecomrffittee  in  omitting  the  specification  that  wages  should  ad- 
vance on  the  sliding  scale,  3.5J  per  cent.,  with  the  advance  of  coal  above 
2.50.     Davis  (55) : 


Because  Mr.  Whiting  feared  that  the  Lehiyh  operators  would  take  advantage  of  it, 
and  it  would  he  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  company,  so  ho  omitted  that,  and 
also  requested  the  committee  that  they  should  never  let  this  memorandum  see  day- 
light. No  man  has  over  seen  this  agreement,  hecause  it  was  the  underhtanding  be- 
tween Mr.  Whiting  and  us  that  we  should  keep  it  a  secret ;  only  that  the  men  were 
to  have  the  benefit  of  the  8  per  cent,  advance,  and  whatever  the  percentage  would, 
be  above  $2.50  at  Schuylkill  Haven.  We  agreed  to  keep  this  a  secret  in  order  that 
the  comx)any  would  be  protected  from  any  other  outside  influences  there. 

That  this  was  the  understanding  as  to  the  sliding  scale  advance, 
though  omitted  from  the  memorandum,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
company  observed  it,  and  paid  above  the  $2.50  basis  in  the  four  months 
percentages  of  4, 12,  7,  and  8,  respectively.  The  life-time  of  the  agree- 
ment was  to  be  ''from  September  1, 1887,  for  four  months,  or  until  Jan- 
uary 1,  1888,  and  this  agreement  is  to  terminate  Jj^nuary  1,  1888.'' 

An  important  change,  as  shown  by  subsequent  events,  was  made  in 
the  last  clause.  The  compromise  as  agreed  to  by  Mr.  Whiting  and  the 
committee  read: 

And  it  is  also  further  agreed  that  the  agreement  set  forth  shall  not  be  binding  on 
the  company,  providing  a  difterent  agreement  for  the  payment  of  day's  wages  and 
contract  prices  by  the  leading  interests  (Lehigh)  and  their  employ(^8  competing  in  the 
sime  market  be  entered  into. 

This  was  changed  by  Mr.  Whiting  to  read  as  follows : 

If  a  settlement  is  made  with  the  other  companies  before  January  1,  1888,  the  com- 
pany is  to  adopt  whatever  advance  in  basis  rates  is  agreed  upon  by  all  the  other  com- 
panies (Lehigh),  and  in  case  no  agreement  is  reached  by  January  1,  or  the  men  re- 
turn to  work  at  the  former  rates,  then  and  in  that  case  the  company  are  to  retnm  to 
the  payment  of  the  $2.50  basis  schedule  of  prices  as  paid  up  to  September  1,  1887. 
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Tbe  twist  of  the  wrist  is  the  insertion  of  the  words,  *^or  in  case  no 
airreement  is  reached  by  January  1,"  in  the  Lehigh. 

ir|K>n  this  clause  the  company  afterwards  based  the  assertion  that  it 
boanil  tbe  Schaylkill  men  to  return  to  the  $2.50  basis  after  that  date : 
aod  the  men  claim  that  the  ac^reemenc  Listed  only  till  .January  1,  and 
that  there  was  no  understanding  of  any  sort  beyond.  The  question  is 
to  be  settleil  by  the  terms  of  the  instrument  and  by  the  understanding 
of  tbe  parties. 

TERMS  OP   THE   AGREEMEXT. 

As  signed  by  Mr.  Whiting,  it  read  (p.  54): 

M<*tiioran<liiiii  of  au  ni;r«HMneiit  tiia<l«^  at  Pottsvillo,  St'pt*Mubt*r  14,  lS-^7,  b(%t\T««n  8. 
B.  Wbi(iii>;.  }{t*m*ra]  maiia>;(>r  of  the  Pliiladolpliia  and  Rea(liti}r  Coal  and  Iror*Coin- 
|»AQy.  au«l  .hiliu  II.  Davitt,  cliainuaii,  and  otht^rti,  a  joint  coiuiuitt«*H  ri*pro(it*utiug  the 
BiDrrm.  UtHirer*.  and  other  omployd'i  of  the  Philadelpliia  and  Reading  Coal  and  ln>u 
Company  now  working  nnder  the  ^f^'i.'tO  hanis : 

Tb»*  Philadelphia  and  Reailing  Coal  an<l  Iron  Company  are  to  rai^e  the  present 
•cb*«lut«-of  liaMirt  prices  for  wages  and  contract**  H  per  cent,  from  September  I,  IH*^, 
inr  ftMir  moulliH,  or  nntil  January  1,  X^'^H,  and  this  agreem«Mit  in  to  terminate .fannarv 
1,  l"<!^'r*.  If  a  Hcttlement  in  mad**  with  the  other  com i>anieM  hefivre  that  time,  the  Phil- 
adelphia and  Il**a4ling  Coal  and  Iron  C<mipany  in  to  adopt  whatever  advance  in  boaiM 
rat«*«  !••  a'4re4*d  n|M>n  by  all  the  other  co.npanie^.  or  in  case  no  agreement  it  reached 
by  January  1,  or  the  men  n^ttirn  to  work  at  the  former  raten,  then,  and  in  that  case, 
tbe  l*hilaili'lphia  and  Heading  Coal  and  In>n  Company  are  to  retnrn  to  the  ]>aymeut 
of  the  $-i..'ii»  liaiiis  Hchetlule  of  priceii  at  paid  up  to  September  1,  1H*47. 

Thf  pn^cise  situation  was  that  hostilities  had  begun  between  the  men 
and  the  «*i»mpatiy,  and  these  negotiations  were  in  the  nature  of  a  Hag  of 
tm*^.  The  eommittee  had  demanded,  in  the  circular  of  August  17,  that 
the  company  shouhl  concede  certain  things  by  September  1,  wiiich  it 
decliueil  Co  do.  This  memorandum  is  a  mere  statement  made  and  signed 
by  the  company's  executive  ollii^er,  and  witnesse<l  by  the  committee,  of 
vbat  tli«*  company  wouhl  concx^de  and  agree  to  <lo,  and  for  what  period. 
Kfft-rring  to  the  proposition  of  September  14,  prestMited  by  the  commit- 
tee, Mr.  Whiting  lestillcd  (p.  140): 

l»4t,-»  pr<*«*iit4*il  thf'ir  agreement  of  wh.it  tli^y  wanted  n.«*  ti»  areedi^  t*i.  We  did  on 
tL.kt  *l.i>  '  <-pttMnber  ll)  or  tbe  previoiiM  day. 

<^.  A:i'i  HI  rv^^iHinM*  to  that  the  company  pri.'sentud  the  agrc4un(Mit  of  8 'pt«'mb,rr 
IT'— A    ^'t.  III.     (Identities  his  HJgnatnn*.) 

y.  All  i  thin  agn^iMoent  wan  made  in  renponH*^  to  the  proponition  to  which  yon  allude 
{•%i»^(rijil»-r  ll)f— .V  That  was  drawn  np  in  aeoorla!ii*e  with  it,  ami  waHembod>ing 
vAtf  Ikf  I  >i/  and  Iron  i'ltmpanif  tiffrrfti  to  do  or  eoMCrdtd. 

i^     Ky  whttin  wjw»  it  rornpoiMMl  ? — A.   Ily  iifcyH«»lf,  principally. 

TIIK   A'JRKKMKNT  HOUND  TIIK  COMPAXV  0.\LY,  AND  NOT  TOB  MINKUS. 

An  a;:n»cment  between  two  parties  may  bind  only  one  party.  Thus, 
A  iu.iy  a;:n'e  with  H  that  A  will  <lo  a  statetl  thing,  in  which  event  only 
A  m  iMMitifl — liA  in  this  case.  Or  A  may  agree  to  build  a  house  tor  H, 
aii'l  Is  may  agnn*  to  pay  i^KMNN)  to  A  therefor;  which  is  not  only  an 
Agrt^nieiit,  but  a  contract  binding  l)otli  A  and  H.  This  memorantlnm 
reUt*-^  to  the  company  alone,  and  sets  forth  ^^wliat  the  Coal  and  Iron 
r4raip.*ny  .ign»etl  to  do  or  conceded.**  It  is  a  bare  agreement  of  one 
p4rt>  t<»  «lo  stated  things,  and  broadly  distinct  from  acoutract  wherein 
t«<>  p^rti«-H  mutually  engage  to  do  different  things. 

T1j«*  f^Hcnce  of  the  paper  is  that   the    Heading  Company  (not  tin* 
lurrs;,  for  four  months,  fmm  September  1  to  January  1,  will  advance 
a;;**a  8  i>erc:eut. ;  and  that  this  agreement  shall  terminate  January  1, 
166^    Juflt  this,  and  nothing  mon»,  is  the  main  and  sole  proposition,  and 
-* —  the  life-time  of  the  truce.     What  follows  is  a  conditional  limitation 
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of  the  life- time,  viz:  That  "if"  the  Lehigh  strike  is  settled  in  the  mean- 
time,  the  Keading  Company  will  pay  wages  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  thi*t  settlement;  should  the  Lehigh  operators  advance  wages,  the 
Beading  is  to  adopt  the  same  advance;  or,  should  the  Lehigh  miners 
return  to  work  on  the  old  basis,  then  the  Reading  is  to  return  to  the 
old  basis  of  $2.50.  The  whole  of  the  last  sentence  is  explanatory  of  the 
main  proposition;  it  swings  o;i  the  word  "if,"  and  refers  to  the  Lehigh, 
strike,  the  Lehigh  operators,  and  the  Lehigh  miners.  Mr.  Corbin  con- 
clusively shows  this  to  be  his  understanding  by  inserting  the  word 
*'  Lehigh"  in  the  copy  given  by  him  to  the  public:  "If  a  settlement  is 
made  with  the  other  coal  companies  (Lehigh)  before  that  time,  »Tannary 
J,  1888,  etc." 
AQaly;5ed,  the  paper  would  appear  thus: 

Memorandum  of  mi  agreHiucnt  between  the  Reading  Company  and  its  employes  now 
working  on  the  ^2.50  basis  as  to  what  the  company  agrees  to  do  or  concedes  : 

(1)  It  will  (a)  rnise  wages  (6)  8  per  cent,  above  the  ^2.50  basis  (c)  for  four  months 
from  September  1  to  January  1. 

(2)  And  this  agreement  is  certainly  to  terminate  January  1, 1888;  provided,  however^ 
that  it  may  terminate' earlier,  to  wit,  in  the  event  that  the  Lehigh  strike  is  settled 
before  this  agreement  expires.  In  which  case  :  {a)  If  the  Lehigh  operators  yield,  the 
Reading  is  to  pay  the  same  wages,  whether  more  or  less,  than  the  aforesaid  8  per  cent.;. 
(b)  if  the  Lehigh  miners  yield  and  return  to  the  old  basis,  the  Schuylkill  miners  are 
to  be  paid  the  same  wages,  old  basis. 

(3)  If  the  strike  is  not  settled  before  this  truce  expires,  the  Reading  is  to  be  where 
it  was  before  this  cartel  was  made,  namely,  on  the  $2.50  basis. 

In  DO  ])art  of  the  memorandum  is  there  a  syllable  of  refereuce  to  the 
Schuylkill  miners,  or  the  shadow  of  an  agreement  by  them  to  do  any- 
thing whatever.  They  are  not  even  remotely  hinted  at  in  the  body  of 
the  document.  It  relates  solely  to  the  company,  and  witnesses  that  thia 
company,  but  nobody  else,  will  do  specified  acts  for  four  months.  **  lu 
case  no  agreement  (Lehigh)  is  reached  by  January  1,"  then  what! 
"then,  and  in  that  case,"  who — the  miners?  "the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  are  to  return  "to  the  position  hela 
before  tlie  agreement  was  made,  the  $2.50  basis.  In  order  to  bind  the 
men,  of  whom  no  previous  mention  is  made,  it  should  have  read : 

In  that  case  both  the  company  and  its  employ<;s  are  to  return  to  the  $2.50  basis. 

Bat  80  far  from  binding  the  miners,  this  clause  is  only  a  cautious  re- 
assertion  of  the  statement  that  the  agreement  expires  January  1,  that  the 
advanced  wages  will  terminate  with  the  agreement,  and  that  on  January 
1  the  company  will  stand  just  where  it  stood  September  1. 

Upon  this  point  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Whiting  is  conclusive  (p.  141): 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that 'the  phraseology  used  in  the  last  portion  of  that  agree- 
ment was  used  so  that  the  new  company,  as  it  would  be  organized,  could  make  their 
own  bargain  with  their  employ<^.s  T — A.  The  object,  I  thought,  was  that  on  January  1 
thej'  (tlie  company)  could  be  placed  just  nere  they  were  heforc  ^eptemhir  1. 

Q.  And  contemplating  a  new  negotiation  between  the  otlicers  of  the  company  that 
would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  reorganization  of  their  organization  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and. 
I  even  went  so  far  as  to  nuggest  what  they  wanted  to  do,  and  certain  changes  to  be 
made  as  to  vsonie  of  the  methods  under  which  the  basis  was  operated. 

The  same  would  be  true  of  both  parties.  When  this  cartel  expires 
the  truce  ends,  and  hostilities  may  be  resumed.  That  is  all  there  is  id 
it.  No  court  would  or  could  draw  from  the  memorandum  any  agree- 
ment b3^  the  men  to  do  anything  after  its  expiration.  It  is  simply  a 
statement  that  during  four  months  the  company  concedes  certain  things, 
and  that  after  four  months  it  does  not  concede  these  things;  while  neither, 
after  nor  during  this  period  are  the  men  bound  to  do  anything  whatever- 
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VNDBRSTANDING   OP  THE  NEGOTIATORS. 

That  tills  was  tbe  understandinj;  of  tbe  negotiators,  in  evident  from 
the  testimony.    John  ii.  Davis  (55): 

The  only  pro vi8i>  made  between  the  committee  aud  Mr.  Whitiiij;  waHtlits  :  He  feared 
thAt  if  wc*  would  com|>el  the  Readiug  CuiiiuHiiy  to  advance  h  per  rent.,  and  if  the 
Lehigib  opt^ratom  HUCoee<le4l,  it  would  be  a  diHudvania^^e  to  the  Keudiu};  Company. 
We  told  tbe  Reading  Company  that  whenever  an  agreement  should  be  entered  into 
between  the  committee  and  it,  if  the  Lehigh  0|>eratorH  were  HUceesHfuly  were  victo- 
ricNifi  in  cniflhing  the  men  down,  and  getting  them  to  go  in  at  their  former  pricea, 
that  then  we  would  reliiMiuitih  all  demandH  on  them,  and  bring  them  on  the  same 
ftcvren  aa  before  the  agreement  was  made,  ao  that  we  could  give  4hem  a  chance  to 
eotnpete  in  the  same  market  with  the  other  operators. 

\th.\)  That  agreement,  as  I  said  before,  wait  this:  Mr.  Whiting  stated  that  the  com 
pany  w«m  going  out  of  the  bands  of  the  receivers  by  January  1 ;  that  he,  as  the  rep> 
r^sentative  of  the  receivers  at  the  time,  could  not  sign  any  agreement  binding  any 
body  l»eyood  January  1. 

And  be  make^  tbe  i)oint  tbat  if  Mr.  Wbitinfs:  l^&d  no  autbority  to  bind 
tbe  (^>m|>any  l>eyond  January  1,  tbe  coiniiiittee  could  not  bind  tbe 
milters  beyond  tbat  date,  because  it  takes  two  parties  to  make  an  agree- 
mrnt. 

I  nrvrr  uiid«*rstoo<l  tbe  agreement  to  be  (for  um)  to  return  to  the  $*2.r>0  baHis,  any 
iBufv  than  leaving  the  coii.imny  in  the  same  [lonition  to  conii»ete  with  other  c«unpa- 
iite«  ID  ibe  market  if  the  Lehigh  men  should  notsucce«*d. 

Mr.  Wbiting(142): 

That  agr<H*ni<>nt  to  pay  any  advance  was  to  terminate  January  1,  because*  we  had 
eo  atitlMirif  v  to  continue  any  further  than  that. 

V.  Why  had  yon  no  authority  to  continue  to  act  f — A.  BecauMc  we  were  otlicers  of 
the  rrcnvtTN,  and  their  receivership  was  to  terminate  on  .lannary  1. 

V'  l*id  the  men  underMtand  that  to  be  the  situation  legally  f — A.  Certainly,  hit. 

t^.  Thrreftire  that  was  the  hmhou  why  tbe  agreement  couhl  not  be  contiuue«t  f — 
JL  Ve«».  *ir. 

« ll^t:  <V-  '*»''  the  conimitt«>e  indicate  that  they  expected  to  go  back  to  tbe  Septem- 
lier  l>«*i«.  i»r  did  they  expect  that  the  buMJM  of  S«'pteiiiber  17  nlionld  1m»  eontinueel 
after  J.«iiii«ry  1  f  — A.  They  agn'ed  they  woultl  go  buck  to  any  rate  that  was  agrtHHl 
o;mn  !•>  th»*  otlmr  conipanieM,  that  in,  the  Lehigh  <'oMipanieM.  where  the  men  were  on 
a  «trikr.  b'lf  al*i*i  if  th<»i>w*  men  returned  to  work  at  anv  tiiiieaft«*r  the  1st  ot'.Iannuarv, 
«'r  an>  oilirr  time,  that  they  Hli(»uld  return  to  the  old  bjisls. 

At  tbe  date  ubeii  tbe  Sebiiylkill  loekoiit  be;^aii  tbe  Lebi;i:b  men  bad 
not  rrtuniiHl  to  work,  and  <lid  not  return  for  iiiontbs. 

MIXKirS  I>L.^1KK  TlIK  A<JUKKMKNT  KXTKNDKl)  nKVONl)  JANl'AKV  1,  ISSS. 

Tbr  iiifiiMiniiidinn  «lrafted  by  Mr.  Wliitin;:,  witb  tbe  assi.staitee  of  bis 
attorney  and  siiprrinteiidmt,  was  approviMl  by  Mr.  Corbiii  (p.  1 11): 

K^    W  hAt  il  fT*  reiire  was  there  b«>t\v(>i'u  tlii«  «»ne  Hiiliiiiiiteil  to  Mr.  (.orbin  ami  lliirt? 
Mr    ^\mim\<».  <*iily,  |M'rli4ipN  in  himuc  slight  4*h:ni^e  of  wonU;  iinihiiig  i'*4H«>iitial. 
I'i.i*  .«  ^*«*  iiiiall>  the  Haine,  aluiDst  wi»r«l  for  word,  wiih  that  wliiili  wuii  hiibiiiitted. 

No  part  of  an  a^reetiieiit  can  W  more  **essrntial"  tliaii  tbe  period  of 
rimt-  It  rov«T.H.  Tbe  <*biuso  **and  lliis  jiirrtMMiieiit  is  to  terminate  .laiiiiary 
1,  I'^v'*."'  waM  an  t'.sMMilial  ebMiieiit  of  tbe  in.stnimeiit. 

Witb  reH|HH't  to  the  Wfi|:bt  wbirb  sliouM  be  ;:iven  to  tiir  iimb'istand- 
in^  of  tbi*M(«  >»itnesses  as  to  tbe  intent  of  tbe  paper,  it  slioubl  a;;ain  Ih* 
Dt»t«-«1  tbat  it  was  a  memorandum  of  only  some  of  tbe  points  coiu'iMitMl. 

Tbti**«  tlie  agreement  to  pay  tbe  .'>.'5  per  cent,  slidiiijx  wa;r**s  al»ovf  tbe 
H  |it*r  t'4-nt.  WHM  omitted,  Imt  lar^e  sums  were  paid  by  tlie  company  on 
that  firal««.  And  tbe  evidence  of  botii  tin*  principal  ne;;(»tiators  (*oiieurs 
JB  tbe  {Miint  tbat  tbe  trure  was  to  terminate  January  1. 

Karly  in  DecemlM*r  tbe  eominittee  asketl  tbat  tbe  arraii^ciiuMit  be  ex- 
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tended  beyond  January  1,  and  several  interviews  occurred.  Mr.  Whit- 
ing replied  tbat  until  the  company  had  gone  out  of  the  bands  of  the 
receivers  he  had  no  authority  to  act,  and  (141)  "  I  asked  him  to  wait 
at  least  until  the  new  officers  could  be  seen  aad  their  decision  given 
upon  the  question.''    This  was  acceptable  to  the  committee. 

About  December  17,  Mr  Corbin  gave  to  the  press  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  under  the  agreement  the  miners  had  "contracted''  to  work 
after  January  1  at  the  old  wages.  Whereupon,  December  24, 1887,  the 
committee,  after  several  interviews,  presented  Mr.  Whiting  a  letter  (140) 
desiring  to  continue  friendly  relations,  but  protesting  against  any  con- 
struction of  the  memorandum  of  September  17,  "other  than  that  the 
said  agreement  terminates  on  January  1,  1888."  They  urge  "that  it 
would  be  unfair  to  ask  the  mine-workers  of  this  region  to  continue  at 
work  on  the  basis  existing  previous  to  September  1,  for  these  reasons": 
First,  the  same  considerations  that  warranted  the  demand  of  August 
17  still  exist;  second,  the  condition  of  att'airs  now  is  what  it  was  Sep- 
tember 17;  and  third,  the  committee  had  only  consented  to  limit  the 
agreement  to  January  1  because  the  receivers  could  not  act  beyond  that 
date.  Hence,  "that  the  insertion  of  a  clause  in  the  memoranduoi 
making  any  provision  beyond  January  1  can  not  in  honor  be  considered 
binding."  This  was  at  once  forwarded  to  Mr.  Corbin.  Receiving  no 
reply,  December  30  the  committee  notified  Mr.  Whiting  that  the  agree- 
ment would  expire  December  31,  and  requested  a  renewal  of  its  terma 
pending  final  settlement,  which  he  acknowledged  and  promptly  for- 
warded to  Mr.  Corbin. 

MR.  CORBIN'S  open  LETTER. 

On  this  date,  while  waiting  for  an  answer  from  Mr.  Whiting  whether 
negotiations  were  to  continue,  the  committee  read  in  the  papers  a  state- 
ment by  Austin  Corbin,  president  of  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany,  to  its  miners  in  the  Schuylkill  region,  setting  forth  the  company's 
position.  Mr.  Corbin  and  his  general  manager  "had  talked  it  over  a 
good  deal"  (p.  97),  and  under  all  the  circumstances  it  is  a  remarkable 
letter,  intended,  perhaps,  to  impress  the  general  public  more  than  the 
miners.  The  fatherly  kindness  with  which  a  capitalist  so  distinguished 
in  financial  circles  explains  to  22,000  uneducated  miners  the  simplest 
laws  of  trade  is  most  commendable;  and  the  suggestion  that  if  the 
Heading  Company  should  close  its  collieries,  "you,  instead  of  receiving 
the  advance  of  wages,  would  receive  none  at  all,"  is  certainly  potent. 

Appreciating  thoroughly  the  importance  of  having  all  our  miners  friendly  to  us,, 
and  having  them  believe  that  we  are  at  all  times  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to 
treat  them  generously,  we  conceded  your  demand  in  so  far  as  this,  that  we  would  in- 
crease the  basis  for  lour  month?,  with  an  agreement  that  if  there  was  no  change  iu 
the  meantime  on  the  ])art  of  the  other  operators  (Lehigh),  and  increase  by  them, 
you  would  return  to  the  old  basis. 

They  are  asked  to  consider  that,  under  the  Corbin  managenient  for  a 
year,  they  have  worked  more  stea<lily  and  received  better  wages  than 
iu  the  previous  ten  years,  and  assured  tliat  while  "the  company  can 
not  pay  more  for  its  labor  than  other  companies,  it  will  never  pay  less.'' 

This  company  has  made  great  effort  to  maintain  good  prices  for  coal  (pool  f),  which 
means  to  you,  certainly  un<ler  the  old  basis,  good  wages  for  your  work. 

What  you  all  want,  as  I  believe,  is  to  have  8tea<!y  emplo>ment  at  fair  wages.  A 
strike  iu  our  miues  would  simply  mean  an  increase  of  the  price  of  coal  at  other  mines, 
larger  profits  to  other  companies  and  their  miners,  a  great  loss  to  the  Heading  Com- 
pany, and  a  comparatively  greater  loss  to  you.  This  is  the  argument  we  have  to 
make  to  you  on  general  principles.    Is  it  not  a  fair  and  just  one  f 
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The  Kpirit  of  fraiikiicKM,  ^eiierosity,  mid  equity  beaiiiiii^  out  of  the 
wliolt*  letter  18  most  iultiiirable,  and  likewise  effective  in  iiioUliii^  i»iihlie 
(»piiiioii. 

•*  But  there  is  still  another  side  of  this  ease  whieh  we  wish  t(»  present 
to  you.  That  contraet  made  in  September  was  a  vi'ry  fair  one.  1  will 
Ifive  yon  a  copy  of  it.  Here  it  is;''  and  then  foHows  the  niemoraii<lum, 
(mhieh  at  the  request  of  the  company  the  committee  liatl  kept  secret), 
ejccrpt  X\mt  the  essential  clausei  as  to  its  life-time  is  omitted,  namely: 
**Aiid  this  a>{n*ement  is  to  terminate  January  1,  188S."  Yet,  the  whole 
of  the  following  sentence  swings  upon  that  clause.  Hy  striking  it  out 
the  Kentenee  is  made  toswitij:  upon  '^or  until  January  1,  IS.sS;''  and  the 
mtMiiorandum  would  then  rea<l,  ^'  the  company  is  to  advance  wa^es  8  per 
«*eut.  uutil  January  1,  1888.  •  •  •  If  the  Lehigh  strike  is  not  then 
settltnU  the  company  are  to  return  to  the  basis  of  September  l."^  In  the 
printeil  copy  of  this  letter,  as  n»ad  by  Mr.  Corbin  to  your  committee,  the 
«iiuitted  clauAe  was  subsequently  inserted  in  lead-pencil. 

Mr.  Corbin  continues : 

It  itlif  agn^euifiit)  wam  hi^immI  l»y  oiir  Hiip«'riiitoiii1c[it,  Mr.  Wliitiii;;.  himI  by  your 
r^prv-ftrtitativcH.  It  in  |i)uiii  in  itM  trriiiH.  "Wv  hu%'i*  kt'pt  it  in  )£(mhI  fuith  iind  trcttt4*4l 
10I1  tMin«*Mly,  enyinu:  .>on  ««v«*i'y  vvui  you  wviv  cntitltMl  to  under  it,  and  nnmuntin^ 
ID  tlir  AfSffrrj^ate  to  vrry  Inri^r  huuin  of  ninn(>y,  and  now,  on  the  lUnt  <luy  «>f  I>i*i*i'ni- 
ber,  Itv  luin  a^jr^enient,  «>  plainly  «*.\pn»»s«*<!,  thi*  advanre  wliicli  %\e  iiyn-ed  to  >{ivo 
^mi  crAM'tt,  and  you,  under  vonr  part  of  the  iiKreenient,  bound  3'our>«']f  to  ei^tiuue 
**n  tli^oM  baftift,  which,  an  f  have  naid,  ^\xvh  you  consideruhly  more  niont^y  for  your 
labor,  ill  caKe  of  ginnX  prices  for  c«>al,  than  ia  n^alized  by  niiiierN  in  other  b)calitic8. 

Under  all  the  circumstances,  the  next  paragraph  has  an  unctions 
honesty  and  a  luminous  honor  that  is  exquisite  ! 

L^t  mr  prearnf  the  ca*«o  in  thia  li^bt  :  SuppoM*  that  on  tlie  lirst  day  of  bi!<t  Octo- 
ber «r  liail  found  tliat  we  wen*  paying  more  than  ueou^^ht  to  pay  ^aa  wc  tniily  did): 
that  thrrr  waa  no  likelihcNid  of  an\  chan>;e  in  the  nit uai ion,  \vf  had  naid  toy«ni,  "not- 
wilhMandiii);  our  a(;n*enient  we  liave  made  with  you,  we  can  not  nfloid  to.  and  tbcre- 
fiiT*»  will  n«it,  pay  tlic  inrreaM*of  wajxen."  Suppone  I  nay  wi*  had  violalcil  in  ilsat  op«ii 
WAV  t\»t*  plain  contract  honcntlv  nia«le  uitli  von.  wliat  would  vou  haNf  f<aid  of  the 
Hrailiiif;  Company  f  1  do  not  a*>k  you  tocxprc^N  it,  but  think  it  over.  The  mntract, 
a*  I  »j\  ,  «a4  a  fairouf,  ami  made  with  a  thorou;;]i  underHtandini;  of  \\  liat  it^  ciuitiMitM 
w^Tv*  by  butli  parties.  \V«'  liavc  fultilb'd  our  porliiui  to  thv  N'lt«r.  Ind»ed.  1  w«»nbl 
tK9<  mnaui  a  moment  at  the  h«*ad  of  tlie  Kcadint;  ('ou:pan\  and  rw  a  contiait  witli 
nnr  fntfirr*.  a*  fjirly  made  a**  timl  wa-,  violatt^d  I 

J  lw-li«*vr  that  uheii  \i>u  und«*rNtand  the  Hituation.  an  rxjthiiimt  tn  ifm  in  thf  fuijur, 
laiir  ai«»»'rwi]l  b**  to  unv  man  whoa«<ks  von,  that  ihi'i**  ii  i»nr  roH/rii*  /  ■  ilalin/i-d) 
whirb  wi*  h.ivf*  made  with  tin*  Headin;;:  th<*  company  ban  pn  t'oinitMl  it'^  par?  nt  it 
faithfully,  and  now,  wr  an  honest  men,  are  >;oin;;  to  p«il'nini  oin  pall  i»t'  it.  1  >m  i'eve 
««Hi  art*. 

J4ihii  II.  Davis  (.*>(;) : 

I^--•  i:.'.»#  r  "11.  w  bile  we  \ver«  \\  :\  {in*;  !"m|  tliC  MeA-orinni  Ml.  Wljitiii','  .i«»  tn  \^  li.  1  ImT 
«»  p  ••!••  !»  1. 1  foliate,  .Ntt.  ( 'oi'bjn  came  out  iii  a  t  iKiiiai'  to  tbi-  nn  «•!'..  t:i  vbi«|'  be 
^m**-  7***'  .».;reeinent  a'ti]  nmitted  the  nioxi  iinporraiit  imint  m  I'n**  im  niiiia!,«l:ini  in 
j?.At  **  rr  ii!,»r --tli;»t  **  tin-*  a;;reenieiit  tiTiuiiia!*'*  .IiniiaiN   1.  l"""-." 

•y  I'.d  i'-  Hti.it  titat  f  -  A.  Me  dnl.  S.uii  atN  l  tl-.it  I  «  mIImI  tin*  at  te-  t  ti.m  ,,t'  tin' 
f..-7i«  •  t"  tr.tt  l.iet,  W  nen  in'  \%  as  full  I  li  to  M  lid  <Mlt  t  l:e  ii.i  inoi  .ilni  iiMi  a  -«  •  olid  I  une, 
-:.d  .*.  .ii-«T'»*<l  that.  We  liad  the  u  l:<i!i'  a;;ie<  tneiit  piibl  -In  il  in  lull  .i-.ei  *ii«-.):aTid 
:  i»  i:.  .i:.i%*er  t.i  hi'*  circni.ir. 

Tin-  inM»rtinn  of  th**  dau'^c  in  tin*  ^arl»h'd  **copN  "  tnr  tin*  tii'^l  tinn» 
;n^*'n  tod.i\li;;ht  h\  Mr.  < 'urhiii,  and  not  l»\  tin*  comiiiittii',  wniiM  have 
ii*-fitriili2«'t!  his  wlioji*  ar;:iifiiriil.  Its  nini.Nsinn,  lhrn*ron»,  wa>  ind  ;hci' 
ileni.il.  TIh'  ^arl>Iin;r  was  not  dmir  *M'n  an  opt-n  Nvay,"  ami  n«'itlnT  flu* 
iii2n«-r««  ii<>r  th(*  ptihlw*  nniid  i!!ia::in<*  that  it  \va^  done  at  all.  lU\x  tli«* 
ffiil  ;)i;m*m«*nt  was  th(*(«l»y  **  *«  iolatcd*'  and  iiiati;:h  il  all  tlic  s.iiik*.  I  low 
ftb«MiM  honondde  men  <*haracl(  ri/i*  sucii  nii  ai-t   \n  \\\r  ))i<'.*4iili-iit   ot   a 
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^eat  corporation,  dealings  ^"^itli  22,000  miners  imskilleil  in  construing 
legal  instruments!  "We  do  not  ask  you  to  express  it;  but  think  it 
over ! " 

January  1  the  truce  expired;  the  forces  stood  as  before  it  was  en- 
tered upon.  The  45  Refiding  collieries  became  silent,  and  22,000  Schuyl- 
kill miners,  with  their  families,  or  100,000  men,  women,  and  children, 
joined  columns  with  the  50,000  Lehigh  people  in  fighting  the  battle  of 
starvation. 

January  (»,  the  joint  committee  resolved  (p.  147)  that  all  work  in  the 
collieries,  except  that  necessary  for  pumping  and  feeding  live  stock, 
should  stop  where  the  operator  had  not  agreed  to  pay  the  wages  pre- 
vailing prior  to  January  1.  Mr.  Whiting  (p.  144)  states  that  up  to  this 
time  there  was  no  injury  to  property  or  persons.  The  men  simply  re- 
mained at  home,  contenting  themselves  with  a  refusal  to  associate  with 
those  who  did  not  join  in  the  strike.  The  same  obedience  was  paid  to 
law  as  in  the  Lehigh  region.  Weeks  passed  during  which  these  22,000 
men  and  boys,  though  surrounded  by  all  the  temptations  of  continued 
idleness,  and  composing  the  great  bulk  of  the  population,  were  more 
orderly  than  one  quarter  of  the  people  in  any  city  would  have  been 
under  similar  circumstances. 

THE  SHENANDOAH  '^RIOT"  PROVOKED  BY  THE  COMPANY. 

During  the  whole  of  the  strike  serious  violenoe  occurred  at  but  one 
poiutVand  wa»  incited  by  the  corapanj, rather  thin  by  the  men.  'TlLia 
a  question  in  the  minds  of  your  committee  whether  the  ^heu^Adoah 
'•riot''  was  not  jntentioually  provoked  by  the  compaiij  for  thp  PQIPOse 
of  placing  the  strikers  jn  the  positiQu  of  oflendefs^  and  pif  .thus  influ- 
encing public  opinion  in  favor  of  the  company.  Mr.  Corbin  and  Mr. 
Whiting,  both  of  whom  spoke  upon  "rumor,"  magnified  this  occurrence 
to  the  utmost,  the  former  saying  (101): 

They  have  had  ahle  bodied  men  6  feet  tall  and  weighing  180  pounds,  with  clubs  in 
their  hands,  pounding  siuall  boys  who  work  on  the  breakers  trying  to  earn  a  living 
for  themselves  and  their  mothers.  Mr.  Whiting  will  tell  you  stories  that  will  make 
vour  heart  bleed. 

A  thorough  investigation  of  the  matter  was  made  by  your  committee 
within  three  weeks  of  its  occurrence,  and  the  testimony  of  many  eye- 
witnesses speaks  for  itself. 

The  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  passed  an  act  in  1865-'66  author- 
izing railway  and  other  companies  to  em])loy  policemen  for  their  own  use, 
but  only  when  appointed  and  commissioned  l)y  the  governor.  The  pre- 
tense for  the  enactment  ot  the  law  was  i)robably  to  confer  upon  them 
the  functions  exercised  by  private  watchmen,  but  its  ettect  is  far  diflfer- 
ent.     Daniel  Christian,  chief  of  the  Reading  police  (438),  said: 

Q.  Have  you  any  authority  to  go  outside  of  the  mines  at  all,  in  any  town  outside 
the  prfmiseH  of  the  coal  company  f — A.  Yt  s,  sir. 

Q.  Does  the  law  give  it  to  you  ? — A.  Yew,  sir;  the  law  gives  me  the  authority  in 
this  county  as  the  ])olicemen  of  Philadelphia  have  in  the  city. 

(.}.  Can  yuu  arrest  ior  any  otfense  in  tlie  county  ?— A.  Y'es,  sir. 

iShenandoali  is  purely  a  mining  town  in  a  nest  of  collieries,  with  over 
10,000  inhabitants,  and  a  large  element  of  Huns,  Polanders,  and  other 
foreigners,  originally  import e<l  by  the  operators  to  cheapen  labor.  About 
the  last  of  January  some  fifty  Heading  ])oli(je  were  sent  to  Shenan- 
doah, according  to  th(»  evidence.  A  colliery,  known  as  the  "Shenan- 
doah City,"  began  working  a  sriiall  force  at  the  reduced  wages  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  these  imlice  ostentatiously  ''protected"  these  men  to  their 


r 
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honif^H.     The  «»viiltMi(»e  shows  that  tlie  moii  giMirrally  preferred  takiiij; 
ciArt*  of  themst^lves,  uiid  followed  their  own  route. 

>i:iI»\Y:   rOMrANV    POLICE    FIlJE    IXTO    A    TROWI)    AM)    WOUND  FIVE 

PEKSOiNS. 

Tuday  ;«tCfriiOMii,  February  .'i,  about  one  hundred  hoys  and  men  wei*o 
at  »hf  ^a.shouse  near  the  ^^  Shenandoah  City"  colliery.     John  N.  Bock 

1  n«-:it  ihinii  to  ho««  wliut  was  ^oiii);  on.  In  tilt* iiii<Mlo  of  tluMtrowd  wiiH  u  Conl  und 
Iro'j  iMtlii f nimi.  I  wan  standing;  tli«*re  a  <mmi)i!o  ot'  uuiiiitvM,  and  during  thin  tiino 
ibr  Mi'klf-rand  KliodeMcollit^ry  hii4lf|iiit  work,  and  a  yonni;  niun,  he  nuist  liavo  lieiMinix- 
l«^ii  ««r  j^*t»utfrn  yean*  of  a^c  (Corldu'M  Mniall  *»oy),  wan  continK  over  from  it  towant 
Ibf-  rAxiroa4l,  and  the  ctow«1  waH  siaudin;;  on  thiri  side  of  tlio  railroad.  I  Haw  a 
bftf.  rnunin^  towanlH  Iiiin,  and  tlion^lit  lie  wantt'd  Ut  chase  him  honns  and  Hoim*- 
\io«U'  A  MM  thniuinj^;  Hnow-lialN  or  Honu'thin^  at  him.  Th**  yonn^  man  ran  off.  A 
t«>tnT*ai«y  ]»ilirfuian  rnKhtnl  aft«*r  the  yian  chanin>(  him,  and  they  ;;ot  tUMnlin;;  with 

The  oniwd  ran  over  to  them,  and  others  behind  threw  snow  balls 
ind  •^lone.H  at  the  policiMuen.     '*  Ki^ht  out  of  ten  in  the  crowd  were  Huns 

t-»  K^    In   fht»  Iw^innini;  it   wan  mon^  of  a  Hnow-hnllinj;  and  a   frolic,  and  th<» 
fc'.;.r:,  Hrn*  a  JiliU*  an;{ry  f— A.  That  iM  alnint  tho  most  of  it. 

The  iHiliee  drew  n»volvers  and  the  crowd  seized  fence  pal iiipjs.  Krie- 
grr. . I  company  policeman  for  twenty-one  years,  .says  (p.  4tl>): 

*'i'  **f  f»nr  oflU*iT».  Li«'nt«Miant  Mnyrr,  told  them  to  dr(»p  that,  and  they  wonld  not 
C^'  :h««ii  ii|i«the  |>alin^'«),  anil  drew  pretty  m-ar.  «ifi</  that  optiw  t  thf  hall.  Tiie  crowd 
f**\i'\  111  th«Mi.  and  a^  otliern  wonld  eome  np  they  (the  police)  wonhl  ^rah  their  man. 
\t'  !i'>'ii  of  line  man  and  handed  hini  over  to  one  of  tin*  otYicer^^  (company  p<di(*ema!;>. 
1^(1  ilicri*  w.i^  ant)th**r  one  came  np  a;i;ain  with  a  stick  t<»  aHsiHt  the  rirnt  man.  and  I 
t^  •■'.  iif  him  und  I  ]Miltid  him  in.  I  always  carry  a  pair  of  handcntfs,  ami  with 
til' i^o  .{^11, ,.  of  «»n<*  of  rheiitticfrs  I  put  them  on  this  man.     I  forri'd  mv  uav  ihron;'h 

**»■•«!  w.fh  the  int«ntifi:i  of  ^nin;^  lo  th<*  JM«ti('f'r«  ntlice.  I  ;^<it  through  ah«Mit  /•'' 
■'  *  '^^>[m  .tntl  I  ^iw  thf  »*roud  uathfiril  .-triMMid  thi*  etlifi-r«%  who  wen*  4l»»!*rd  to;^«»ther. 
^'',"   •'""  A"'  li:.  like  tlii'V  liad  mi»r»'  than  they  <nnld  li.iiidle. 

.  •••T'   I  ,  u;)!- *T  drop  and  a  piiMon-r  inn  away,  and   tlu'  oniior  ;;ot    np  :in<1  r.in  aOer 
H  I,  .fj  t,M  jr  If  ii|i  ii,.  hi<-l  a  shtit.  and  then  th*'  clnljlun;;  lir;;an.     Thi-re  wri,-  tivf 
"•I  ■'.  f  •li'*!^      I  ;»of  auav  with  my  man. 
7  '^\!:'ttir«"i|  the  fir-^t  '»h«»rf  — \.   It  was  one  of  onr  oIlictT**   that  lired    l!i»*  first  f»In»t 

'■■•'■  fi'wd. 

^'^>  l^'fson-i  in  tin*  crowd  were  woundtMl  liy  bullets,  two  of  tlinii  in 
''■•^  be.nl  atid  OIK*  il  in;:iTously.  The  ciowd  fell  back.  The  (*oinp:iiiy 
^'t***  lud   iKMMps  or  otlhM' unit'orin   to  «ii.stin;:uisii  them  from  private 

'^•-  f^u'X'i  an*,  that  thev  .»^ei7.«Ml  tin*  Polatider  who  eliastMl  t'orbin's 
V'  ^'liMii:  iiis  r<iuiitr\  ni(*ii  ;^.itlier(*d  about  him:  t  Ik*  police  ;:r:ibb(*d 
• '!■■?• !.'  OIK*"*:  haiKlrurV<*d  oik*  whom  a  sin;;I«»  policrman  l«»ad'^  ihrou;;ii 
'i^*^ir.i^il  ;ifiil  :i\vav  ;  antithrr  polieemun  liavin;:  hold  of  a  man  is  tripp(*d 
"'»»::  ••U-ii  down.  rlK*  man  escapes,  the  poiir(*man  jumps  up  and  !ii«*s, 
'*'->«  iVi-r  liKii  an<l  tin*s  at  him,  and  tiK*ii  iIk*  six  pohecmeii  lire  into  the 
'*  '•!  .ind  put  bullfts  into  five  pt»rsons.  These  allcj:<*d  piUicr  were  not 
*r  "»•*  «»f  th«*  KlK*ritl',  nor  w«*n*  they  the  police  of  the  town,  hut  simply 
*3'i'i'\i-^  «»f  the  Keatlin;;  Company,  uiKl«*r  its  direction,  and  paitl  ff:l  a 
'•'t'*»i»-M-riite  its  i»nlcis.     In  India  lliu«4:s  can  Im*  hir«Ml  lor  less  monev. 

^Mi.ii  «*ffiM*t  such  butcher \  would  liavt*  upon   the   lojNMHnhabitants 

'•  '^'•••liando.ih,  nmst  of  them  niiiK*rs,  is  easily  se«*n.     Should  six  private 

*4:tj|Qi4*ti  of  a  streetcar  company  in   Nt»w   York,  iiiKli*r  exactly  the 

*****  riri'um stances,  slnnd   into  a  <TONvd  ami  wiuiud  li\e  men,  no  one 

'"iiTiItwliat  «ouId  folIi»w. 
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The  shooting  was  done  in  the  town  limits,  and  the  city  has  three  paid 
policemen,  one  of  whom  was  James  Shields,  lie  reached  the  crowd, 
then  rapidly  increasing  "to  see  what  was  going  on,''  as  the  company 
police  began  firing,  whereupon  '*  the  crowd  rushed  back."  After  the 
shooting  he  arrested  Jacob  Dibert,  one  of  the  company  police,  "for  firing 
with  intent  to  kill  into  this  crowd  that  was  there^''  and  the  rest  of  the 
police  except  two  went  with  their  comrade  to  Squire  Monaghan's  office. 
Therea Polaoder  preferred  charges  againat  Moyer.  lieutenant  of  coin- 
panj;Q»olice,  fpr  beating  liiui  qn  the  cheek  mtktbe  uutt  of.  a  re  vol  verT 

"in  uour  or  more  elapsed,  during  which  Christian,  chief  of  tEe"com- 
pany  police,  had  arrived  by  train  and  gone  lo  the  squire's.  No  per- 
sons were  allowed  in  the  room  except  the  police  and  reporters,  less 
than  a  dozen.    Christian  (p.  431): 

I  bad  a  consultation  with  the  men  who  were  under  arrest,  and  we  agreed  that  they 
bad  better  bo  committed  and  taken  to  Pottsville  in  charge  of  tbe  oflicer  wbo  bad 
arrested  them,  and  they  intended  to  give  bail  after  they  got  there,  and  the  sqaire 
began  to  make  ont  the  commitment  (which  was  not  finished  at  that  time). 

(437)  Q.  Did  yon  come  to  the  relief  of  your  corporation  police  to  secure  them  bail 
and  to  get  them  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  law  ? — A.  /  did:  I  went  to  see  what  was 
the  matter. 

The  crowd,  mostly  Polanders,  had  been  shut  out  all  this  time  and 
finally  broke  in  the  front  windows,  whereupon  the  insiders  decaioped 
through  the  back  windows.  Christian  furnished  his  arrested  men  a  car- 
riage, and  they  went  to  Pottsville  on  their  own  hook,  surrendered  them- 
selves, gave  bail,  and  were  not  tried.    Shields  (445) : 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  been  indicted  f — A.  I  do  not  know.     (Three^ 
weeks  afterwards.) 
Q.  Has  there  been  any  preliminary  examination  f — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
Q.  That  was  a  waiver  of  examination  f — A.  Just  for  the  occasion. 

In  the  mean  time  Krieger  had  taken  his  hand-cuffed  man  to  Squire 
Shoemaker's  office,  and  says  (450) : 

He  was  a  Polander,  and  I  took  a  Pole  with  me  to  interpret  for  him.  1  wanted  no 
more  of  tlie  crowd  along.  Tliey  were  pretty  close  to  our  lieels,  and  1  ordered  the  door 
locked  and  the  man  assisting  me  to  stay  at.  the  door.  We  were  about  having  a  hear- 
ing when  they  tried  to  force  in  the  door ;  there  was  an  ironing-board  braced  up  against 
it,  and  stones  began  to  come  in  at  the  window.  I  heard  the  racket  outside  and  the 
threats. 

Q.  What  threats  did  vou  hear? — A.  I  could  not  understand ;  it  was  all  pretty  much 
Polish  talk. 

Bail  was  very  quickly  accepted,  and  Krieger  decamped  through  the 
back  window,  as  his  chief  had  done  at  Monaghan's. 

American  courts  are  open  to  the  x)eople.  Star  chamber  gecrecy  in 
preliminary  trials  is  iiowhere  suffered.  But  tUe^e  company  thugs  take 
possession  of  the  squire's  office,  barricade  the  doors,  keep  aii  jncejfSfed 
crowd  waiting  in  ignorance  of  what  trickery:,y  Tieing  .iiiftSilSt  till 
finally,  beginning  with  snow-balls  by  boys,  it.bi;eaks  tlie  windows. 
There  is  many  a  town  outside  of  the  mining  regions  where,  in  addition 
to  the  windows,  some  heads  would  have  been  broken  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. 

In  the  meantime  tlie  train  has  brought  re-enforcements  to  the  com- 
l)any  police,  and  fourteen  of  them  marched  through  the  principal  streett 
where  the^^  had  no  earthly  business,  and  where  their  presence  was 
likely  to  provoke  a  further  collision  with  an  excited  populace.  It  was 
night,  but  under  brilliant  electric  lights.  Two  of  the  town  policemen 
halted  the  company  squad  (p.  44G) 

and  as  they  c.iiu'i  to  a  halt,  each  man  had  his  hands  in  his  ovc>rco:ii   pockets.     Then 
they  opjMitMl  out,  and  phicod  two  revolvers  iii  my  mouth,  and  did  the  same  to  Mr.  Igo, 
W  and  said,  **  Ktiep  back.'^ 

Q.  Did  you  have  yonr  badge  in  full  view  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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This  closed  Fritlay's  procee(HDp:s,  during:  which  uot  a  Hhot  had  been 
flred  by  the  ciowd,  ami  uight  settled  down  with  the  town  authorities 
overridden  b^'  neventy-five  company  police,  its  streets  in  their  posses- 
sion, and  the  Keading  train  rnahinp:  up  with  more  tliu^s  and  a  full 
•opply  of  Winchester  rifles  and  ammunition.  Whether  the  railway 
officials  had  instructed  their  police  to  provoke  a  disturbance,  or  whether 
tliose  jKilice  did  so  on  their  own  motion,  is  immaterial.  Tiiey  were  the 
company's  agents,  and  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  they 
most  have  known  that  such  actions  could  not  fail  to  incite  viulunce  in 
my  American  town.  If  they  did  not  act  under  orders  the  company 
woolci  have  discharged  them  for  such  culpable  stupidity. 

SATURDAY:  MAYOR    WILL    PRESERVE  ORDER. 

Satnnlay,  3  p.  m.  (454),  the  advisory  board  of  the  Knights  of  Lal)or 
were  io  session,  when  it  was  leported  that  a  crow<l  was  gathering  below 
Kehley  Unn  colhery.  which  is  operated  by  an  individual  and  not  by  the 
Reading.  The  Iniard  offere<l  40  of  their  men  to  the  mayor  as  spiMdal 
polic«*,  ^  ho  were  promptly  accepted.  The  mayor  had  notified  i  'hi  istian 
that  be  wonhi  preserve  order  in  the  town.  Just  before  quittintrtime 
the  l«*aderM  of  the  Knights  went  to  the  colliery,  where  they  were  halted 
bj  the  eonipsiny  police,  and  informed  the  latter  that  they  would  en- 
deavor to  control  the  crowd,  which  was  standing  800  yards  distant,  and 
to  which  they  retnrneil. 

Christian  ostentatiously  starts  from  the  colliery  with  22  of  his  squad 
••  to  escort  "  the  miners  (p.  432) : 

I  fraX  to  A  plaro  tM*1f»w  the  (>oni«*ry,  an<l  the  tiieii  ( minora)  iiiNtciul  of  ooniin^  down, 
■iowt  of  them  t4H>k  to  their  hecU  wlien  they  hhw  the  crowd.     They  took  a  «iitt«-reiit 
and  wrDt  houie  on  their  own  h<M>k. 


Yet,  he  continues  his  march.     Shields  (444): 

<^.   iMd  you  «•«•  any  nwn  In'injj  eMc<»rte<l  from  th»*ir  work  to  their  h(»iiieM  ?  -A.   I  huw 
iMtjti  ronie  fri»ni  Mn-ir  w«»rk,  and  they  were  h-t  an  hy. 

iXIlKAUN,  one  of  the  mayor's  K.  of  L.  posse,  says  (4.'il) : 

Wr  gf»t  luiek  to  the  erowd  ahout  HiM»  ynrdi-*  from   the  e<dlierv,  whii-h  wi««  ^r^un>; 
AiuDj?  th<-  railfiMNl  track  ;  and  the  <'onipany  police  started  for  \U*^  niidiile  of  the  town  ! 
tbr\  i;ot  into  the  heart  <»f  tlie  crowd. 


Christian  savs  the  onlv  two  men  thev  wnr  escorting  hail  bv  this 
ttme  "got  out  of  sight." 

Wbrn  tiny  *aw  they  ronhl  not  jji-t  any  further,  th»*y  Ht»»fipt»<l  th«'re  ahout  a  minuf«» 
«r  ftrrt,  fih*'n  one  of  them  jiim|N'd  from  t!ie  p'>h«'i>  rankn  and  ;;;r:ih)M*d  a  m.in  in  thn 
€TomA,  A*  ^M»fi  an  h«*  did  that  I  ^rahhisl  liiin.  ami  inl<l  liiin  wi*  c  iiiie  tht-r«'  to  try  to 
£^t  rb*-  ni<»^  .kwa\  hiir  it  Mii*m««  lie  wan  tryiii;;  to  vhih**  a  ra«'ki*r.  ClirMti.ui  iumiM'd  tu 
\t^  front  and  i»ral«*M'd  me.  ]  Naid  **All  ri;:ht."  Thi*  l»i»\«*  wfi**  tiipi^  hm  iwImIIh,  hut 
tk»  cro«d  wa*  i<'>t.     I  r>aid  wr  woiihl  Irv  to  crush  it. 

Cbn^tiiin  then  ord«*ri*d  his  sqiiail  to  H*treat,  and  says: 

I  toI«t  i^e  men  to  keep  chme  to^i'ther.  and  ti>  kei>)i  ci>o).  and  not  t>>  tiii'  ^n  :in;  hidy 
vttbtfUt  I  to!d  th*'m,  and  t^<>  ;;ot  out  i»f  the  witi-^t  oi'  tii«*  erowd. 

H*-  n-tn-atcMl  for  a  i|uart<»r  of  a  iiiih',  folli»wrd  by  tin*  cto\\<1,  linotin^ 
sikI  thmwingsnowballs,  slate,  etc.     (Vlbarn  (p.  4.Vi): 


•r  f<to*k  down  nhnif;  that  tlaf.  ami  a*«  thev  Wfn*  '^oin;;  up  on  th«'  n-»i*  uo  to  tin* 
rm../*Md  brii!;5»*  two  of  ilirir  men  tVIl  anil  <>m»  »»/  thim  fhnt  himiilr'.  'V\iv\  wi-it  .li^oi^ 
W^rk  mn^l  Then  Hffnl  thre«*  or  |i»nr  hnlletH.  oi'mur*.*'  th«*M'  \\*t**  a  f«-^v  •'hut-*  ii"  u  ilu* 
•Ibrr  m^r.     lu  all  alN»nt  twenty  nhotM  wtTr  tired  l>y  ih**  rnuipati;.  p<>li(  •*. 
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Cbristian,  an  interested  witness,  is  the  only  one  who  says  that  the 
crowd  tireil  first,  and  is  contradicted  by  all  the  others,  one  of  whom  was 
his  own  man.    O'Hearn  (p.  455) : 

Q.  When  these  company  police  fired  first  and  the  fellows  made  for  them,  wjhB  that 
the  bn^inuin^  of  the  riotf — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  shootiu«^.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the 
shooting  at  that  time. 

Q.  The  crowd  did  not  fire  the  first  shot  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Krieger,  company  police  (p.  450) : 

Q.  Who  began  the  shooting  that  day  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  ;  I  can  not  say  who  began 
the  shooting,  but  I  know  it  was  pretty  hot  there.  -  They  got  pretty  close  to  us. 

Q.  In  your  jndgment  had  any  shots  beeh  fired  by  the  mob  before  you  retarned  their 
firef — A.  I  thiuk  not. 

The  only  person  wounded  on  Saturday  was  a  company  policeman 
who,  when  falling,  shot  himself  in  the  leg.  That  night  the  company  po- 
lice was  increased  ta.l2a,.iu4»luding  50  of  an  alleged  sheriff's  posse,  and 
all  armed  with  Winchester  viSies  Ji>y  tbeJLeading  Eailroad  Company. 

THE  RAILROAD   TROOPS. 

As  before  stated,  the  law  required  that  all  of  these  pretended  po- 
licemen should  be  appointed  and  commissioned  by  the  governor  and 
be  sworn  in  before  the  recorder.  This  safeguard  to  the  people  and 
State  was  ruthlessly  shattered  by  the  company's  chief.     He  says  (436): 

Q.  Did  the  governor  appoint  all  these  x)olicemenf — A.  No,  sir;  the  men  were  em- 
ployed by  me. 

Q.  You  commissioned  them,  then? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  commission  them. 

Q.  Did  3*ou  swear  them  in  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  tliey  sworn  in  as  officers  of  the  State,  or  of  a  city,  or  of  anything  elsef — 
A.  Some  of  them  were,  by  the  recorder. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  men  were  sworn  in  ? — A.  About  one-half  of  the  men  that 
we  have  hore. 

Q.  And  tlxiotln^r  half  were  not  sworn  in? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Simply  selected  and  detailed  by  you  and  armed  by  you  to  do  this  work? — A, 
Yes,  sir. 

The  power  to  enforce  law  is  alone  vested  in  the  State,  and  caB,.al^e 
be  exercised  under  its  authority  by  the  sheriff  or  minor  civiljofficers. 
In  this  case  the  company,  having  a  few  of  its  alleged  police  commis- 
sioned by  the  governor,  hires  what  other  men  it  pleases,  over  whom  the 
governor  has  no  clieck.  They  are  neither  duly  appointed  nor  sworn, 
and  have  no  more  authority  than  any  other  private  citizen  to  fire  on 
l)rivate  citizens.  The  dangerous  extent  to  which  this  flagrant  breach 
of  law  an<l  of  the  public  safety  may  be  carried  is  shown  by  a  dispatch 
of  the  general  manager  of  the  Reading  Kailroad  Company,  December 
28,  lvS87  (p.  81): 

I  liavo  Ht't'ii  your  last  message  to  Mr.  Sweigard,  jijeneral  superintendent,  indicating 
that  then*  will  !>e  H«)ine  trouble  (at  Shamokin),  aud  1  have  just  giveo  orders  through 
Mr.  Swi'ij^ard  to  have  the  coal  and  iron  police  sent  to  your  division  at  once,  and  I 
will  send  one  thousand  uu'u  there,  if  necessary',  to  protect  the  new  men  you  put  ^n. 

A.  A.  McLeod. 

Think  of  it!  (ieneral  Manager  McLeod  will  promptly  order  a  regi- 
j  ment  of  these  Iiired  thugs,  not  commissioned  by  the  governor  but' armed 
I  with  Winchester  rifles,  and  just  as  well  with  Gatling  guns,  to  any  point 
'  that  his  military  genius  may  determine.  Yet  the  commander-in-chief 
I  of  Pennsylvania  troops  is  the  governor,  and  that  State  is  quite  compe- 
tent to  presei  ve  order.    General  MeLeod,  commanding  the  Reading  Bail- 
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n ii\  ti«M»|is,  is  lint  iUi  tlH»  Slat<»  r«K(rr,  Imt  In*  swinnrs  his  fnrcf  at  pleasure. 
Vonr  rniniuilt<*e  Kaw  tlu*  iiiilitarv  train  at  SluMiaiiiloali,  in  wliirli  the 
Krailin^r  tnNips  ato  and  hicpt  with  the  Winirhi'strr  ritlt*s  in  si^xht.  It 
(^>ul«l  lie  moved  to  anv  point  in  tar  less  time  than  tlie  governor  eonUl 
nirni>li  a  eompany  of  mihtia. 

^Vllal  lun«*tion  of  the  State  n*mainN  for  tliis  eorporation  tonsnrjif 
Thev  t'oire  their  miners  into  idh'ne^s  hv  withholdin;;  railway  ears;  they 
M*n«i  armed  t!in;^s  to  Shenandoah  wlio  provokt*  a  **rii>t;''  they  "^rab" 
arid  lian«leiitl'  ni«'n  standin«;  in  the  crowd,  and  when  oi.e  esea)»es  lire  at 
him  and  then  into  the  erowtl.  woundin;;  live  persons:  tlM*y  seize  the 
ottirt*>  of  the  Jnstiees  of  tin*  peaee«  Itar  the  doors,  and  withonr  eommit- 
ment  hnrrv  awav  two  of  tlieir  men  ehar;;ed  with  murder  to  another 
Town,  where  straw  hail  is  ;:iven;  at  ni^rlit,  when  halle«l  by  the  town  po- 
l!<*r.  tliey  pat  eocki  d  rev«»lvers  at  their  heatis  and  makt*  them  ^'stand 
baek." 

The  next  «l.iy,  nndi*r  the  pretext  <»f  protecting  men  *<who  ;;ot  out  of 
«:^htr  they  mareli  into  the  town  ami  into  the  heart  of  the  crowd;  tliey 
j:i!np  out  «if  ranks  ami  *'f^rah**  tht*  mayor's  special  posse  ;  they  retreat 
a  <|ii.irt«'r  of  a  mile,  ami  then  tire  nptni  the  ln)otin;x  crowd ;  they  l>rin<^ 
l."ii>  hired  men  to  the  place,  part  4»f  them  nnder  the  iiium^  of  a  sherilFs 
]->«^-.  arm  them  with  Winchesters,  ami  estal»Iish  a  permamMit  camp  iu 
.1  r.iilu.iy  train.  Ami  they  ilo  all  this,  under  the  pretext  of  law.  in  ;:ross 
viiil.ition  of  the  law.  As  (»ne  |»ar'ty  to  a  ctmtest,  they  usurp  the  Judi- 
«-:.i!  ami  |ioIic««  functions  of  tin*  State  to  punish  the  other  party  and  to 
ri-^  lie  th-ir  own  criminals  fnmi  •'the  cluti-hes  of  tin*  law." 

Wh.it   is  Ict't   of  the  State*s   functions   for  the  railro.id  company  to 
i:-ur;»  f     If  >uch   piiwcrs  as  these  are  to  l»e  cxerfised' hy  the  Corhin- 
Mi*r^'.tn  >yiiilicate,  .supplied  with  money  collected  by  the  miili>)ns  from 
Til*'  peitplf  in  the  shape  «)f  tratlit*  rali's,  then  why  not   by  all  oilier  i-ail- 
•.*.»>-».'     Wliy  not  abolisli  State  and  Natiouiil  (loveriim**nts,  with  theiiM     . 
-*:■;. ii"*  and  na\  ic-i,  tlicir  cmnis  aiiil  constables,  and  fuinially  r«M'o;;nizi» ;    / 
•ill-  p:.i»!h-.i)  luh-  ol  this  plul4»ciac.\  .'     rtul  if  this  is  ih»t  ilcNJialflr,  then  ' 
■  •■  t;;ii»*   I-  to  Im-  1«»n|  ill  \Mi'>tin;;  iVoin  IIicnc  c:orpt»i-.in«»ii>  the  fr. ufiilly    * 
-1  i'l^i-r.iii-*  pii\vi'r<«  whu^h  lln*v  h.ivt*  s»'i/!'t|  and  lV«*«'l\  c\«-:'«'i»»i*. 

\\  f  Ii.i\  I*  di't.illcd   t!iis  alle;xetl    '•  rmt  "   in   rrlu'U  n\ .  o\  it  wlihli  M  ;•. 

*  --r  ^m's  hf.ir!  I»h-«l  Iik»'  a  Ic.ikv  n>'»f  in  a   hf.ivv  ra  n.  to  «'njpli.i>i/i'  thi' 

f.l'  r    :li  it   ti«Mli    I  l'>rc|||!icr  till    the  cIoni*  of   tllc   lorkoilt     llic  nun   ll^   p  ipU- 

.  »".  ■•n    III    the  S,-Iiti\  IkiM   ri'LTiofi.  au:;ir::.iii:i;;  ii\  n-   In  i.o  m,  inl-i    t)i«' 

;«r»  ""iiir*' tif  ••  ihi'ir  lit ssitii-^,"  o1m»\i'iI    i-i--   l.iw    f.ir   tii-m'  uM;\i'i^i!ly 

:  f^n  Ml  m\  «>T!n-r  ciiaiiiiiiiiitics  \\*»iihl   li.ivr  «!«iih*  uii«l -i  imi  li  li'>>.  ;•;«■*  - 
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\   ■'  -::.Ki-"'  I'i  .1  n'fu^.il  **(  lli»*  up-n  lo  \\«»!:».     A  *•  Imi\.hii  "  i^  .i  r»i.;^.il 

'    :  .<    •-:ii)il'i\ I'i'   to  Ifi    ih«'    nii'ii    work,      fiii*   Kfiil'^h  in  >\i'ini-rr   w.i^  a 

•T   *%'         .X**  .t  sii.i;  l«'i  <»l  l.irl,  the  ."s«iiil\  luil!  liiiiHi  ».  \\«'H'  \  ii  t  u  ill>   "  i^nl.i'd 

.'  "    ]»r.>i|    to   .l.tiiU:il>    1     by   liie  r.iilim-  o|    (111-  l.lll\V.l\    i'.i'MplIlN    JM     l>«'- 

•    .;  ••  :  til  tuiiii'»ii  tin-  riM>  niMtli-d  |ni'nip:\  flu-  :u«mIx«'I^,  tiiii**  iiifMiil- 

-  .:    *i.«-  iit*-:i  trtiin   woikin;^'.      And  llii>  IimiK  in  v\  hai  i^  wphi^In  c.illrd 

'*.•-  r.ii.fi'.Hl  >tiikc.      It  aNii  was  \iiiu.i!lv   .i   l«H'ivoii(,  piiiiHili:.!!!  il,  and 

i*',:*-  :\\   plaiimd  to  toice  the  men  lo  .stiike. 

i  *•■  li«-.iilin;r  ladwav  sv>!«fn  «'onfa:n^   almui   l,7oo  irnli's  nf  nmiI  .tmi 

•  ti.]<i««y<»  .itMHit  l.'f.iHio  men  in  v.iiious  capai'ilie^*.      lake  all  eni  poia- ion**. 
'.  .•.:!!«  t«i  .MM'Ure  the  lar;:est  anion II I  of  wiuk  li\  tiir  IrWf^*  iiamtN  a!   Il>e 

.••«i^;  u.i;;e<».     iMiiin;:  man,\   u-aiNui    \  ii  aiai  lMnkni]i;(  \   ii^etlniisin 
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this  direction  were  systematic  and  saccessful.  As  an  inevitable  conse- 
quence,  over  work,  under  pay,  and  tyranny  practiced  by  some  of  its 
officials,  forced  tlie  men  to  unite  for  mutual  protection. 

For  many  years  it  bad  been  the  practice  of  the  Keading  that  old 
hands  should  be  retained  and  promoted  if  competent.  When  the  Gorbin 
management  took  charge  of  the  road  in  September,  1886,  nomeroas 
discharges  of  foremen  and  others  led  the  men  to  believe  that  it  was 
discriminating  against  the  old  employees,  and  especially  against  those 
who  were  active  in  labor  organizations.  John  L.  Lee,  National  Master- 
workman  of  Mtichinery  Constructors,  Knights  of  Labor,  aged  thirty- 
eight,  was  discharged  on  the  ground  of  being  ^'incapacitated  from  old 
age"  (p. 26).    Similar  discharges  were  made  along  the  whole  line. 

A  convention  of  191)  representatives  of  the  assemblies  was  held,  and 
a  thorough  organization  of  employes  etf^dcted.  Nearly  all  of  them  had 
joined  the  Knights  of  Lxbor  during  the  year  1881).  There  were  about 
50  local  assemblies,  exclusively  confined  to  employ6s  of  the  Bsading 
Railway.  A  convenient  number  of  these  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
a  district  assembly,  and  the  latter  under  that  of  the  general  order. 

AaREEMENT  BETWEEN  COMPANY   AND  LABOR   ORGANIZATION. 

December  28,  1886,  a  strike  of  3,000  men  at  Richmond  was  compro- 
mised upon  the  terms  of  a  written  agreement  between  Gen.  Supt. 
Sweigard  and  a  committee  of  the  order  (288).  The  causes  of  this  strike 
were  numerous;  mainly  inadequate  pay,  the  discharge  of  men  unjustly 
without  a  hearing,  working  overtime  without  pay,  partiality  in  the 
promotion  of  equally  compeient  men,  and  ''black-listing."  These  and 
other  questions  were  satisfactorily  settled.  Item  16  provided  "that  the 
company  will  at  all  times  receive  a  committee  of  its  own  employes  to 
adjust  any  differences,  and  in  the  event  of  said  committee  not  being 
able  to  come  to  an  agreement  the  company  will  not  object  to  see  a  com- 
mittee of  arbitration  composed  of  Knights  of  Labor." 

Accordingly  the  men  formed  a  permanent  committee,  called  the  ex- 
ecutive board,  consisting  of  John  L.  Lee,  chairman,  Joseph  P.  Oahill, 
secretary,  and  one  member  of  the  local  assembly  in  which  a  grievance 
might  arise.  It  was  their  duty  to  negotiate  such  matters  with  the  com- 
pany, and  they  had  final  power  to  act.  These  men  were  official  repre- 
sentatives of  the  emjiloyes  in  exactly  the  same  sense  that  Mr.  Oorbin 
represented  the  company.  The  agreement  was  formally  made  by  the 
comi)any  in  consideration  that  the  strike  should  stop,  and  for  many 
months  it  was  cordially  executed  by  both  parties,  Sweigard  saying 
that  "  it  worked  nicely."  The  evident  purpose  of  the  board  was  to 
maintain  such  friendly  relations  with  the  company,  and  to  secure  such 
adjustments  of  the  various  difficulties  that  must  always  occur  in  rail- 
way service,  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  strike. 

NECESSITY  FOR   ORGANIZATION   BY   RAILROAD  EMPLOYES. 

The  character  of  some  of  the  grievances  present.ed  by  the  board  will 
show  the  necessity  for  organization  by  the  men  and  the  conservatism 
of  their  spirit.  (339)  William  Dotts,  dispatcher,  had  supervision  of 
the  men  and  regulation  of  trains.  By  an  explosion,  one  Bank  was 
blown  50  feet  in  the  air.  The  body  fell  near  Dotts  and  was  taken  to 
the  round-house.  Rank's  son  went  to  the  round-house,  sent  for  an  un- 
dertaker, but  in  the  excitement  failed  to  report  himself  as  off  duty  while 
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«tteitiliii;r  tin*  t'unoral^  for  which  Dott:^  suspiMidt'd  hi:n  witliout  piy  fur 
one  iiitinth. 

It  «'**iiiftl  D.it'M  li.'iil  ]»TH(»iiul  iii:ili4-f  aicniiMt  the  fiiiiiilv.  Kiiik'n  lin>th«>r  hm\  l»<»tli 
Wz'* « <it  •**T.  It  It  u  rulf  iifiln'  ('t>:iipaii.v\  Miar  in  Niirli  <mm>m  two  iifii  woiilil  ;ni  \iitli 
tht*  YN*r%iii  to  ili«*  litiNpital.  The  lirotiiiT  «li<Ml  on  i)ii>  );rniiii(l,  ami  yoiiiii;  IC.'iiik  wuh 
«i-M-kt-tl  iiy  Hi:tH  for  till*  half  lio.ir  li-  wan  oil'. 

Tu«'  iNvinl  e\'a(niii(*<1  oim»  huiulred  and  tliirty  five  witnrssiw  in  tho 
I>4>rt.H  tMs<*,  t!h»  coin|iaiiy  Imhiij;  ropivsontiMl  by  its  rhiof  «li*te(;tive.  The 
eri.h-iice  wa**  Miihrnirtod  tn  8iip(M'iiiriMi«liM)t  Swei^ranl,  who  upon  it  re- 
mowil  hotts,  bur  sent  liitii  tt>  anotlier  station  on  the  road. 

At  AulMini  ini*ii  wcn^  bein«^  disc!)ar<red  l>y  some  oilitnals  in  personal 
i^pitf.     The  company  investij^atiMl  the  easf  and  re  instated  the  int»n. 

Oswald  ami  llnnirnei  nd'nsed  to  braUt*  a  train  Ixmm use  the  en;>:ineer 
wan  no!  a  Kni<;lit  of  Libor,  and  were  disehar;;<*d  (311).  The  l^>ard 
Mi^tained  the  action  id'  tlie  company. 

Mr.  Sofi^aril  wif^vfty  Wfll  |i]fsi<«**il  witii  our  t'oiirnf  in  tli-'  ni.ittt^r.  ami  saiil.  '*I  will 
now  «;i«;»i*=i(|  tlif'Hf  ni«Mi  Min'««  niontlin.  ittiil  tlim  r«*-inHtAt»^  lli<Mn.  Will  that  l»o  hatJH- 
t^r  tiin  t"  *•  Vr*,  wi*  roulil  not  ank  a^iv  inort'." 

T'i*-!i  r:inif  th*-  SM;Mlav  ({ni'HtioM.  <  >tir  ni-ii  wi'r»  WMrkin;;  o;i  account  of  the  Li*hi|{li 
•tr.^-  L  4  jiirli  <M'iM*il  I'vtr.i  trallir  from  thi*  Schuylkill  niirii*"]  on  an  avfia;^'*  j^O  ln»nrH 
r^*-iVT.i  iMily  w.ttmii*  ri*«t  or  »1im«j».  Tli«*y  h.t<l  ti  ca'cli  sh'op  in  thoir  ralM»«-f,  and  a 
mv-ai  ^h-!'  tli*'v  (M  iM.  Th»*v  w  iiitt*.l  tn  ui.tk**  i'Vt*rv  <lo!l,ir  that  pMsnihly  <'«>iiM  Im* 
m*l  ■  (>  It  of  til'*  I^  'hi::h  ?*ii-]k«*  t'o*  I  In'  r.iin|».iny.  Al'tcr  workin;;  ftnir  niontliH  in  that 
e  »  i<!iti«<;i  «••  III  I'll*  .1  j^ro'vanr  •.  atpl  l).»f»»iiihT 'J.  1--7,  hail  to  ank  th«*  I'onip.iuy  t«Mlo 
«w  •>  ff-  itrt*  \-  i\it'i  Siiiil.iv  wii.k  :  that  was  all  \vi*  unkiMl.  Wo  wcro  Ifd  to  lM'Iiov«« 
cfarT  \«iiiilil  lit!  "to  ami  hiiv  imut*  men. 

.K*  l'i«*  r«*|.i'»ii  of  tilt*  c  MuiMiiv  tin*  !n  it»«'r  was  p  >Mt;)oiii'iI  until  .laniiary  I,  1H8H 
^  wli*-*i  til**  roal  nislt  \%.is  ovit  a'ld  tin*  li>rk-out  <lm' ]  (lUi'i"). 

A  law  of  Pennsylvania  reipiires  that  einph>y<''s  shall  be  paid  semi- 
iii«fnth!%'.  and  the  l»tMrd  asked  the  company  to  obey  the  law. 

Mr  M*  Z<>'«m1.  t;fn<  r.it  tuana;^«'r.  a«krtl  ns  hm  a  prriHiina!  I'avor  to  (Imp  that  i|iH->4tion 
«**.i  ''«  ■  \  :  thai  thf  roniiiaiiN  wa^  ahmit  ^^fltiii^on  its  t'i'cf  and  wviv  iluin;:  till  lliry 
••■•.■  -t.x  ••  iii.il.  \Vi«  ti'iik  a  vnji'  wIumi  mi  cnnvfnl  ion,  ami  dfi-idi  d  not  to  prr^n  tin-  *  a^f. 
1-  *  i';r  r.ifMi  \\'-t>'  workiiii;  on  mii  av«'ra >;i>  f/tir/V-Aij*  hoiirt.  nml  wmilil  onlv  i'«*- 
.-•  «•- •..!•  .1.1. '«  ]ia\ .  I'hc  tMiinpai.y  a;iriM'd  (hat  twt'lvi-  hour>*  \>oik,  should  roiihtitiiiv 
*•«..*>••  I  t«i  >>a\  lor  oMTtuiir. 

•         * 

JIIi:  AiiUKIlMKNT  nKNKHCIAL  Tn  TIIK  KAILKOAI)  <t)MPANV. 

T!i-'*  airrceinent,  ofllcially  si;^ned,  was  a  contract  in  eycry  sense  of  the 
^••ril,  uhudi  the*  company  was  in  honor  IxMind  not  to  '*  yi(»Iate,**  an«l 
vLii'h  it  contirnuNl  by  uniform  observance  for  a  year.  The  propositi«Mi 
x'uM  l.'i.lWMJ  Ami*ri«*an  workmen,  tlion^fh  wearin;^  overalls,  an»  to  have 
no  rh.mntd  tliron;;h  which  to  enter  the  an;;nst  presemre  «>f  their  real 
^nk;*io\iTH,  the  manap'ment,  is  an  intensity  of  NnoblN*ry  oidy  suited  to 
.4  in'iti.fcrctiy  anil  insntterable  by  a  republic.  Kmphtycs  possess  rights 
«hi*  (i  empli»yers  are  lN>und  to  respect,  and  they  also  ptissess  the  power 
*.i*  ••rii*»ri-e  thos«*  rights,  iiowever  distast4'ful  these  truths  may  Ih»  to 
arr-'j-kiit  radway  oflicials,  neverthelesH  they  are  existing  and  vivid  fai-ts, 
«'.!«  ii  nia\  at  anv  hour  atVect  commerce  and  jeopardi/t*  charters. 

1  ni<»  C4iriipact  was  reasonalde  and  judi(*i«>ns.  I(y  it,  whenever  trt)ubles 
*Li«*ol>i  .irise  anion;; employes  which  otherwise  mi;;ht  endan^^er  a  strike, 
lji*t:i  the  company  and  the  men  had  bound  tliemselves  to  deal  with  such 
o#ii:ii.^i*n«-:es  through  this  boanl,  and  in  the  event  of  disa;;i cement,  to 
kf^t  the  advice  ot  disinterested  parties. 

llicrv-  wort  nf>  attempt  by  the  men  ''to  run"'  tlu*  company.  Kach  of 
lisr  ;n'i«*vaiireH  which  thi*y  submitted  came  wholly  within  the  concetled 
rrUlion  of  an  employe  to  an  employer.  ]*rote4*tin;;  Rank  a^^ainst  the 
bmtJility  cf  liottrt  is  a  \ery  ditferent  thin;;  from  interferin;;  with   thv 
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true  duties  of  a  railroad  president.  The  Dott  spirit  is  far  more  preva- 
lent among  railway  officials  than  are  "hotheads"  among  employes. 
Generally,  the  former  produces  the  latter.  And  a  notable  feature  in 
the  practical  working  of  the  agreement,  as  clearly  shown  by  all  the  evi- 
dence, was  the  uuifoim  support  which  these  15,000  men  gave  to  the  ac- 
tion of  their  board.  They  not  only  kept  plighted  faith,  but  evinced  a 
self  control  and  conservatism  in  glaring  contrast  with  the  "wars''  of 
railway  companies  upon  each  other. 

The  arrangement  was  not  only  beneficial  to  the  company,  but  satis- 
factory to  all  parties.  Mr.  Oorbin  repeatedly  met  committees  of  the 
employes.    He  says  (73): 

I  mot  a  comiiiittee  representing  the  various  departments  of  the  Reading  Railway. 
They  came  very  often  to  our  office  during  the  laut  twelve  monthn.  Every  now  and 
then  we  bad  some  trouble  to  talk  over,  and  I  always  met  tbem  wben  I  was  able  to  da 
BO,  and  wben  I  could  not  somebody  else  saw  tbem. 

Cahill  (333) : 

Everytbing  was  working  barmoniously.  Tbis  board  was  well  qualified  for  adjiint- 
ing  tbe  grievances,  and  tbo  company,  we  tbougbt,  was  well  satisfied  tbat  wo  worked 
for  tbeir  interest  as  well  as  our  own  ;  in  fact,  we  were  in  duty  bound  to  do  it.  A.11 
the  officials  of  tbe  company  cave  our  board  courage.  Tbey  said  time  and  time  again 
tbat  as  long  as  tbey  bad  sucb  men  upon  tbe  board  there  would  be  no  trouble. 

RAILROAD  EMPLOYES  AID   THE   LEHIGH  MINERS. 

The  men  held  conventions  every  few  weeks,  composed  of  delegate* 
from  the  local  assemblies.  One  met  at  Shamokin  in  September,  shortly 
after  the  Lehigh  strike.  As  they  viewed  the  situation,  the  demand  of 
the  miners  in  the  two  regions  had  been  willingly  and  permanently  con- 
ceded by  the  Reading  in  its  advance  of  wages  8  per  cent.to  the  Schuyl- 
kill miners,  so  that  the  strategic  point  was  that  of  assisting  theLehigb 
miners  to  obtain  the  same  wages.  Accordingly  the  convention  resolved 
to  give  the  Lehigh  men  all  tlie  moral  and  financial  aid  which  the  organ- 
ization could  command.  Each  of  the  railway  employes  contributed 
one  day's  wages  for  the  support  of  tlie  Lehigh  miners,  and  a  committee, 
consisting  of  Lee  and  Cahill,  was  appointed  to  distribute  this  fund. 

The  men  believed  that  this  action  had  the  approval  of  the  Heading 
authorities.     Cahill  says  (345) : 

Q.  Now  I  wisb  to  know  if,  wben  yon  passod  tbis  resolution  at  Sbamokin,  you  be 
lievi'd  tbat  you  would  buvo  tbe  support  of  tbe  railroad  oflicials  and  bad  tb«*ir  tacit 
approval  of  it?— A.  Wh;  from  tbe  fact  tliaf  our  conversations  witli  tbe  different 
otlicials  bad  led  uh  to  believe  tbat  tbe  Lebigb  Navigation  Company  were  bitter 
enemies  of  tbe  Reading  Railroad  Company. 

Q.  And  from  tbat  fact,  aud  wbat  Mr.  Sweigar<l  bad  told  you,  you  believed  tbat  the 
compajiy  would  not  be  dissatisfied  witb  your  taking  tbat  action  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(:MH)  Q.  You  say  Mr.  Sweigard  bad  made  tbe  agreement  not  to  carry  coal  to  tbe 
Lebigb  consumers? — A.  He  made  no  agreement  but  a  verbal  agreement ;  an  agree- 
ment made  verbally. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  Mr.  Sweigard  bad  any  autbority  to  make  an  agreement  of 
tbat  kind  f — A.  As  general  superintendent  of  tbe  railroad  company  ;  yes,  sir. 

Lee  (p.  22): 

In  September  I  told  Mr.  Sweigard  tbat  I  would  go  back  to  work,  and  be  told  nie  I 
bad  l>etter  stay  wbere  I  was.  He  said,  **  You  are  doing  more  for  tbe  Reading  Railroad 
(yompany  in  assisting  tbe  Lebigb  strikers  tban  twenty-five  macbinists  can  <lo  in  tbe 
sliop.  Tbis  strike  (Lebigb)  is  a  benefit  to  tbe  Reading  Railroad  Company,  but  wc  do 
not  want  tbe  public  to  know  it." 

Cahill  (p.  337) : 

We  bad  tbe  assurance  of  Mr.  Sweigard  tbat  be  would  not  ask  our  men  t^  do  any- 
tbing  tbat  would  jeopanlize  the  interests  of  tbe  Lebigb  miners  in  bringing  the 
Lebigb  operators  to  pay  tbe  same  basis  as  tbe  Reading  Company  was  paying.  He 
never  said  anything  to  our  men  to  tbe  contrary  up  to  tbo  day  of  the  strike. 
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lU'Voiul  all  iloiiht  tlu»  iiHMi  bflievod  that  tlioireftorts  to  Slid  tlio  Lehigh 
niiiient  were  approved  by  the  lieatling  autli(»ritieH;  that  the  l^euding 
de>»inMl  to  foree  the  I^ehi^h  openitors  to  pay  the  same  \va*jes  to  iiiiuers 
vhirb  it  waft  ]»ayiiig;  and  that  repeated  assurances  by  its  responsible 
oftieers  fully  jiistified  them  in  so  believing. 

In  NovenibtT,  althongli  the  eonipany  mjis  mining  a  larger  amount  of 
comI  than  ever  lM*lbre,  the  greater  part  of  the  pHnluet  was  diverted  from 
the  usual  route  through  Kiehmond.  Lee  directed  Cahill  to  investigate 
the  matter.  At  Sham(»kin  are  chutes  for  loading  coal  intended  for  the 
weMerii  trade  only  into  boxcars.  Tidewater  coal  goes  directly  fi*om 
Xhv  mines  without  rehiading.  Cahill  (^i.'U):  "Previous  to  the  Lehigh 
nrrike  it  was  never  known  for  tide- water  coal  to  be  dumped  at  Shamokiii.'' 
Ill'  ascertained  **that  after  the  coal  was  dumped  our  cars  returned  to 
the  difterent  collieries,  and  the  Pennsylvania  and  lialtimore  and  Ohio 
l«ox  ears  and  high-sides  were  reloaded  troni  the  chutes  and  switched  off 
on  the  Pennsylvania  tracks.  Port  Richmond  at  that  time  had  only  (»iie- 
tbinl  of  the  proper  amount  of  cars." 

Thf  inference  was  irn*sistible  that  the  Heading  Company,  in  spite  of 
thf  ^tatemenr  of  its  otlicials,  was  secretly  aiding  the  Lehigh  operators 
by  nupplying  them  Schuylkill  coal  with  which  to  fill  their  orders.  That 
the  tratlic  was  thus  diverted  is  shown  by  the  subsequent  n»turns  (259), 
vhirb  were  as  follows: 

Month. 


Tort 

(Hht-r 

Kiehmond. 

|Miint«. 

Ton*. 

r»n». 

]5'J.O(iO 

3«ft,000 

17o,o»»u 

474.000 

174.  OtKJ 

4'.'fl,  OUO 

iHl.tNiO 

4pfi.  (lOil 

1(>9.  000 

507,OOU 

ikruA^t   

X«««Mbrr 

I 

ThereniK>n,  a  convention  assiMubled  at  Pottsville  November  -U,  repre- 
Minting  till*  miners'  (organizations  of  the  two  regions  as  well  as  the  Read- 
iTi|r  railway  men.  The  Ijchigh  miners  had  now  been  out  ten  weeks,  and 
th^-ir  ability  to  maintain  the  strike  was  largely  created  by  the  contri* 
buti«*ns  of  the  Strhuylkill  miners  and  railway  men.  The  Lehigh  opera- 
ton«  were  >eeniinKly  losing  their  usual  trade  and  suffering  ac<*ordingly. 
Af'parently  the  Heading  was  taking  most  of  this  trade,  and  if  so  it  had 
a  fatnre  as  well  as  pres4Mit  interest  in  executing  the  policy  of  aiding 
th#-  l>«*hi;:h  miners,  as  stated  by  its  otiicials.  Were  this  really  the  case 
tb*-  I>'liigh  strike  would  be  wcui  by  the  meii.  On  tln^  other  hand,  if  the 
l£«-;«iiiiig  Here  co<»perating  with  the  Lehigh  operators,  and  furnishing 
Iht-ni  .^<'hu\Ikill  coal  with  which  to  supply  orders  and  retain  their  tratle, 
tb*-  I^-high  men  would  be  starved  into  submission.  This  was  the  chief 
«,ij»-*tiM!i  debated  by  the  P«)ttsville  <*onvention  ('XV\): 

1)  •'  l'«*  K*-.iilniK  Kailroail  ('«iiii]i:iiiy  w.'iH  .mi|i]ilyin;r  tin*  L<<lii^1i  oiM'ratfUH  iiiiil  roii- 
•  t:  vr.  w.'ii  iii.il.  Ill  t:ici«  nt'tllf  f.irt  tliat  Mr.  >\vi'l;:iir«l  h:u\  »'«*<>iirtMl  Iih  tiwit  hi*  woiiid 
:..•  .a*k  "'.r  inni  t<i  iti»  iiiiylliiii»c  lli.it  \%(iiil<i  jiMip:ir«li/.c  the  Iii*}ii;;ii  iiuii«*n*  iii  Itiiii^^iii^ 
':^  I^  K  ^h  ••|H-rat4»r^  to  tin*  Miiiit>  ua^fH  it  \%a.s  pawii^. 

Ten  r.ir  loa^ls  of  coal  from  the  Lehigh  regi(»n  came  (»ver  the  Kea«ling 
r<9  l«iid^e|Mirt,  C4>nsig!ied  to  Norristown,  and  th<*  nuMi  retiis(*d  to  itii»vf 
TtM'Ni.  ai'ting  under  the  Shamokin  resolution.  Sweigard  telegraphed 
fur  I  ahill   -(^i^),  and  said  : 

TIk*   mrrj  hAVf»  |fiit  car**  tinl  up  at   ririiIi:«']Hirt.     I   want   m>ii    ti>   i:<>  ii]>  ami   iiinvt* 
t^*jw   car*.     I  ankiHl  Itiui  if  it  i^ii^  I.i'lnuli  i-«>a1.     !!•'  H.iiil.  "  N>>  :  \ihi  «!••  i-.ii|    ilnuk    I 
'vhmI  •)«»  »n>thiii|{;  tbat  wiHiM  jciipjnii/t*  tli<*  iiiti-ifnT  ot   the  iin-ti  ;   1   am  a  ^^<Mktu;;- 

U.  Hep.  4147 8 
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Lee  (21 ): 

Mr.  Corbin  called  tli<»  f-x^^cntive  board  to  him,  and  ^aid  if  the  coal  was  not  moTod' 
tbat  the  eonipany  wonbt  l>e  violating;  the  ]aw.  He  said  tbey  wen;  commoa  carrien, 
and  it  wan  a  vioi^itioii  of  tbe  law  of  the  >Stat4^.  I  tobl  bim  if  8nch  was  the  case  that 
the  Tueu  bad  no  dehiie  to  do  anything  that  woohl  violate  tbe  law. 

Tbe  men  immediately  moved  the  coal  upon  aseertainiDg  that  it  was 
a  violation  of  the  hiw,  and  did  80  by  the  order  of  the  board. 

Mr.  Corbin  had  come  over  from  New  York  to  meet  a  committee  relative 
to  the  Lehiji:h  strike.  He  declined  to  see  a  committee  that  had  been 
appointed  by  the  Pottsville  convention,  as  it  repre8ente<l  the  Lehifirh 
miners,  but  met  one  composed  of  the  Keading  Railway  men  only.  Mr. 
McLeod,  Kaercher,  and  Keim  were  also  present.    Lee  says  (p.  23): 

Aft^r  we  had  decided  to  move  tbe  coal  we  anked  Mr.  Corbin  if  he  would  exert  his 
intltience  to  try  and  briii^  about  a  Hettlemeut  between  tbe  Lehigh  operators  and 
minerH.  He  told  iih  he  did  not  nee  why  the  Lehigh  operators  would  not  settle  it;  it 
was  a  qnention  of  fi  per  cent.  He  waH  paying  6  per  cent.,  and  they  could  afford  to 
pay  it ;  tbat  he  wan  a  buHineHs  man,  .'tnd  wanted  to  make  money,  and  he  wanted  to 
make  that  money  out  of  the  public.  He  would  like  to  pay  the  men  high  wages  if 
the  company  would  lo8C  nothing  by  it,  becaupe  when  coal  would  advance  the  men 
would  get  better  pay  and  the  public  would  have  to  foot  tbe  expense. 

Mr.  McLeod  thought  of  making  an  advance  of  coal,  but  the  commit- 
tee advised  against  it. 
Some  days  after  Lee  called  on  Sweigard. 

Mr.  Corbin  did  not  want  to  be  known  as  a  i>arty  to  tbe  public.  He  a^lvised  that  a 
committee  Hhoiild  wait  upon  Mr.  ChiblH  an<l  others.     [It  did.] 

In  eight  or  ten  dayw  after  that  Mr.  Corbin  sent  for  Mr.  Sharkey,  president  of  the 
Sbamokin  convention,  uud  told  him  that  he  believed  that  a  settlement  could  be 
effected,  as  be  was  working  with  Mr.  Maxwell,  receiver  of  the  Jersey  Central,  and  had 
pre]»ared  some  figures,  and  there  was  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Harris,  president  of  the  Lie- 
high  Coal  Alliance,  would  agree  by  the  first  of  the  year,  and  the  work  would  goon. 

All  of  this  was  subsequent  to  the  Pottsville  convention,  and  strength- 
ened the  belief  of  tbe  Keading  men  that  their  course  as  to  the  Lehigh 
miners  was  approved  by  the  company.  On  Thanksgiving  day  they 
were  confident  of  victory.    Cahill  says  : 

Everything  was  working  systematically.  We  had  the  strike  virtually  won  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  at  that  time. 

The  agreement  was  kept  by  the  company ;  the  board  was  fully  recog- 
nized as  the  representative  of  the  employes ;  Mr.  Corbin,  as  they  under- 
stood, was  quietly  supporting  their  course  toward  the  Lehigh  strikers; 
they  refrained  from  doing  anything  that  might  place  the  company  in 
the  position  of  violating  law ;  the  unusually  large  tonnage  was  handled 
promptly,  the  men  working  over- time  and  with  a  vim;  and  the  best  or 
relations  apparently  existed  between  the  management  and  its  fifteen 
thousand  employes  until  near  Christmas. 

MR.   CORBIN'S  environment. 

Mr.  Corbin  was  in  absolute  command  of  the  Reading:  railway  and 
coal  companies.  Ilis  will  was  supreme  and  his  orders  final.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  iieading,  he  was  an  executive  officer  of  the  Morgan  syndicate 
in  its  known  relations  to  the  Jersey'  Central,  and  in  its  unknown  rela- 
tions to  other  anthracite  roads.  The  1st  of  January  was  at  hand,  when 
the  syndicate  would  take  i)osse8sion  of  the  Keading,  and  when  a  new 
year  of  anthracite  business  would  open.  In  what  position  did  he  find 
himself? 

The  closing  year  ha<l  fulfilled  his  expectations.  The  scheme  of  re- 
organization  had   been  executed,  and  the  stockholders  had  donated 
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#12,000,<K)0.  The  apparent  losses  in  18SG  had  been  converted  into  won- 
derful profits,  the  coal  company  alone  niakinpr  an  apparent  change  of 
•2,riOO,0(M>.  Tbecoal  tonnage  (p.  1>50),  which,  during  the  first  half  of  the 
year,  was  from  />(KI,000  to  (k>().00()  tons  a  month,  became  in  August 
763,000  tons ;  September, 7 U,0(H);  October,  768,(MK);  November,  780,<K)0, 
AfTgi^gating  more  than  3,(NM),(H)0  of  tons  under  the  8  per  cent,  advanced 
wages  to  miners.  The  forthcoming  report,  with  which  the  8l(N),000,0<M) 
loan  was  to  lie  floated,  would  be  as  bright  as  a  rainbow.  lUit  after  the 
re|K)rt  bad  been  issued  and  the  loan  placed,  the  immediate  necessity 
fur  rose-tints  would  have  passed. 

llesides,  on  the  supposition  that  a  virtual  combination  of  the  anthra- 
cite HKvls  existed,  as  to  which  your  committee  have  not  the  shadow  of 
ilk  doubt,  the  Heading  had  fully  supplied,  if  not  exceeded,  its  allotted 
tonnage,  iu  which  case  the  time  had  come  when  it  must  reduce  the  out- 
put. A  total  sus|MMision  of  mining  was  less  exiKMisive  than  working 
half  time.  When  no  coal  is  mined  no  ro^'alty  is  paid,  and  the  $000,000 
to  ^SOOJKH)  otherwise  paid  for  wages  remain  in  the  company's  treasury'. 

Furthermore,  neither  the  Keading  nor  the  syndicate  could  aftbrd  to 
permit  the  Lehigh  miners  to  succt*ed.  That  result  wcuild  nnike  a  per- 
luaiient  ad%'anee  in  the  wages  of  both  regions,  aggregating  many  mill- 
ions a  year,  which  now  the  carrier  takes  as  freight  rates.  Such  result 
would  lessen  earnings  and  have  a  bad  etl'ect  on  railway  securities. 

Ami  back  of  this  lay  another  <|uestion  of  even  gn^ater  importance 
to  railways  and  Wall  stnn^t,  namely,  a ccmtest  between  <»rganized  lalK)r 
anil  iirganizcNl  capital.  This  issue  had  been  squarely  joined.  For  four 
months  the  I^diigh  miners,  contrary  to  expectatitui,  had  not  l)een 
Marve<l  into  olieilience.  But  unless  tliey  were  coiKpiered  the  Keading 
must  not  cmly  continue  to  pay  the  8  per  cent,  advance,  bur  must  sutfer  a 
great  organization  of  labor  to  acquire  that  strength  and  permanent 
fiower  which  victory  would  assure.  Such  a  result  wouhl  ultimately 
damage  railway  securities  beyond  measure,  and  the  investments  of  the 
bankers  who  gamble  in  them. 

Apart  from  his  own  large  holdings,  Mr.  Corbin,  both  as  president  of 
tb«»  heading  and  as  an  executive  otiicer  of  the  syndicate,  with  the  vast 
mriuence  l>ehtnd  it,  lisid  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose,  ulti- 
niately,  by  a  lockout  of  the  Schuylkill  miners. 

Their  demand  in  August  had  been  ma<le  at  a  time  when  lieading 
most  ffbow  a  large  business,  and  he  yielded  to  it  on  the  b4^st  obtainable 
terms.  Hut  that  emergency  had  passed.  The  company  had  been  tidinl 
ortrr  the  financial  rei*fs  and  cast  loose  from  the  chains  of  the  court.  The 
termination  of  the  receivership  had  Imhmi  made  the  pretext  to  the 
miners  for  not  extending  their  agreement  Is^yond  January,  and,  as  al- 
regMly  shown,  he  not  only  propos€*d  to  end  it  then,  but  to  do  so  with 
»ach  A  brilliant  display  of  li<m(»r  and  genen>sity  as  would  win  the  plaud- 
itA  of  the  public  ns  against  the  alleged  trii'kery  of  labor  organizations. 

But  of  course  the  iri,<NN)  miners  would  thereupon  <piit  work,  and 
hr  iwi  lining  would  reduce  the  anthracite  tratlic  six  sevenths.  I  Miring 
the  fall  the  niilway  force  had  been  extended  iiiid  driven  to  the  utmost. 
Karh  a  stoppage  of  coal  would  make  expedient  a  reduction  of  this  rail- 
way forc^  to  one-M»  vent  h.  The  Keading  emplo\«s  weie  supplying  the 
nine WM  of  war  to  the  litdiigh  miners,  and  that  must  erase.  Should  the 
rmilway  men  strike,  and  especially  should  they  commit  violence*,  the 
mmiHiny  would  be  placed  in  the  posititui  of  a  martyr  and  law  enfon*er. 
The  lalN>r  organizatitm  must  Im'  broken  among  the  railri>ad  empioy«'s 
i»  well  as  among  the  min(*rs.  Subs<*quent  events  contirm  thf  opinion 
•f  %'oar  committee*  that  this  was  practically  the  situation. 
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LEHIGH  OPERATORS  AND  READING  COAL. 

Eou.  Eckley  B.  Coxe  is  one  of  the  prominent  Lehigh  operators,  wko 
not  onl3'  does  a  large  mining  business  but  buys  heavily  from  other  op- 
erators. After  the  Lehigh  strike  he  was  doing  nothing  (591)  **  as  far  as 
mining  is  concerned." 

We  also  bad  a  selliug  department  to  pay,  which  extends  over  a  large  pari  of  the 
United  States.  We  tried  to  reduce  its  expenses  by  buying  and  selling  and  trading  in 
coal. 

(621)  One-third  of  our  capital  is  invested  in  the  selling  business,  in  boat«.  docks, 
and  money  to  keep  the  stock  up,  and  all  that.  Now  a  great  many  operators,  if 
they  had  only  50,000  or  100,000  tons  of  coal  to  sell,  could  not  sell  it  West. 

Q.  How  do  yon  manage  it? — A.  We  buy  from  people  who  do  not  have  a  selling  de- 
partment. 

(584)"  The  Western  farmer  does  not  buy  coal  until  be  has  got  his  barvest  in ;  he 
then  hauls  grain  to  the  elevator  and  buys  a  load  of  coal.  The  car  that  takes  his  grain 
to  Chicago  brings  back  a  load  of  coal  to  the  elevator.  The  vessel  that  takes  the  grain 
to  Buffalo  brings  a  load  of  coal  from  Buffalo ;  the  box-car  that  takes  coal  to  Baffalo 
from  the  mines  may  be  loaded  with  grain  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia  or  to  oar 
own  mines.  The  farmer  out  West  practically  buys  his  coal  almost  exclosively  in  the 
months  of  August,  September,  October,  and  November. 

But  we  can  not  furnish  all  the  coal  needed  then,  and  the  conseqnence  is  we  are 
obliged  to  pile  up  at  Chicago,  Duluth,  Milwaukee,  and  other  shipping  points  a  large 
amount  of  coal,  amounting  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  value  piled  op, 
because  we  know  when  the  farmer  begins  to  move  his  graiu  he  will  want  the  coal. 
We  expect  to  pile  up  |300,000  or  $400,000  worth  of  coal  at  the  receiving  points  for  the 
supply  of  the  grain-producing  consumer.    Lake  navigation  closes  in  November. 

We  shipped  a  great  deal  of  coal  to  Minneapolis  last  year.  It  went  to  Buffalo  by 
rail,  from  there  by  water  to  Duluth,  and  thence  by  rail.  Coal  for  Kansas  generally 
goes  to  Chicago,  and  is  reshipped  by  rail. 

(606)  We  buy  and  sell  a  great  deal  of  coal,  and  being  about  out  of  business  as  opera* 
tors  in  consequence  of  the  Lehigh  strike,  we  purchased  from  the  Reading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company  and  other  parties  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  tons  of  coal. 

WAS  IT  A  PUT-UP  job! 

This  evidence,  corroborated  by  tbat  of  Mr.  Corbin  that  they  sold  coal 
to  any  one  who  would  buy  it,  supplies  an  important  link.  Tens  of  thoa- 
sands  of  tons  could  not  have  been  bandied  in  a  week.  Mr.  Coxe  and 
other  Lehigh  operators  possessing  facilities  for  selling  coal  were  constant 
buyers  from  the  Reading  during  the  Lehigh  strike,  as  they  had  a  right  to 
be,  and  during  these  many  weeks  there  was  no  trouble  about  its  delivery 
to  them.  The  Reading  Company,  by  its  own  boats  and  barges,  deliv- 
ered the  coal  in  New  York  Harbor  just  as  it  had  always  been  in  the  habit 
of  doing. 

About  December  10  Mr.  Coxe  sent  one  of  his  own  barges  to  Eliza- 
bethport.  It  lay  there  two  weeks.  Some  of  the  men  declined  to  load 
it,  assigning  as  a  reason  that  it  was  not  one  of  the  company's  boats, 
and  believing  (20)  that  the  company  was  assisting  Coxe  in  filling  orders 
for  the  purpose  of  defeating  the  Lehigh  miners.    Mr.  Corbin  says  (113) : 

I  think  they  did  say  that  if  it  had  been  our  boat  they  would  have  loaded  it.  I 
think  they  refused  because  that  was  a  boat  owned  by  Coxe  Brothers,  and  they  would 
not  load  our  coal  into  it. 

Here  was  a  case  precisely  similar  to  that  at  Bridgeport,  in  which  Mr. 
Corbin  had  called  the  board  to  him,  and  in  which  the  men  had  promptly 
moved  the  coal.  Mr.  Coxe  had  not  sent  his  boats  for  previous  pur- 
chases, and  now  sends  one  for  400  tons  of  coal.  For  days  it  lies  there 
after  the  refusal  to  load  it,  and  the  men  believed  that  the  company  did 
not  want  them  to  load  it.    Cahill  says  (337): 

Wo  believed  the  company  would  not  ask  our  men  to  do  it. 

Q.  Then  in  the  Elizabethport  case  you  rested  on  the  assent  which  you  supposed 
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TOO  hA«l  rt»c<»ivwl  from  Mr.  Swelganl  to  iiit«»rfere  with  the  «li»Iivory  of  coal  for  I^high 
opa-raiom  f — A.  Yom,  nir.  (1(49.)  Ha*!  ho  HtaUMl  to  our  Inranl  that  he  intondiMl  to  h>ad 
tht»  ban^eand  expected  any  trouble  about  loading  it  we  certainly  would  have  gono 
ibriv. 

Tilt'  men  would  have  loiided  the  boat.  If  the  eompaiiy  did  not  want 
a  Ktnke  it  eouhl  euMly,  ilurin^  these  two  weeks,  have  advised  the  lioard 
of  its  intention  to  load  the  barge. 

Mt.  Coxe  (GOG) : 

We  |iurchas«<l  aiuon;;  other  things  400  tonn  of  broken  coal  from  the  Heading;  Com- 
pany, and  we  iient  our  boat  to  Klizabethport  for  the  coal,  as  it  wan  to  be  delivere<l 
f.  o.  b.  When  the  boat  t^ot  there  they  ttdephoned  up  that  the  iimmi  would  not  load 
tbr  iMiat,  and  to  Mend  another.  We  Hent  word  back  that  we  bousrht  the  coal  an«l  nent 
«>ur  lK>ut  for  it  an«l  wanted  it  loaileil.  Thcv  then  ofle.reil  to  deliver  the  coal  to  uh  in 
thrir  own  iMiatn  at  any  ]»oint  in  New  York  Harbor  w«*  wiHhe«l  at  2r>  centH  a  ton  freight. 
That  wedeclinetl.  We  notitied  them  thri>ugh  couiiHid  that  we  would  apply  to  the 
court  for  a  mandamuH  to  Cimii»el  the  company  to  load  that  boat.  Thfif  tktn  offered  to 
dtlirrr  roat/rtt  nt  amy  poimt  trf  iran/cv/.     VVe  deciine<l  that,  and  they  declined  to  load  it. 

Tbfu  we  made  application  to  the  court  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  judge  Maid  thoy 
werv  going  uat  of  the  liandn  of  receivtrN  before  the  motion  could  be  heard,  and  he 
wonUl  not  give  a  maudamuM.  The  day  we  applied  to  the  ctuirt  they  onlered  the  men 
U»  b»ad  the  boat,  and  the  men  declined.  [This  wan  Thurnday,  Uecemlier  *^^.]  I  may 
ftmv  f  be  offer  waM  a  mere  accident  on  our  part.  Many  |MM»ple  thought  we  had  sot  it 
Qp.  but  It  wa^  a  mere  accident.  When  they  refuHe<l  to  load  the  boat,  we  determined 
to  kuow  whether  our  lioats  could  transact  liuKinesM  or  not. 

EitbiT  this  matter  was  understooil  between  Mr.  Coxe  and  th(^  Itead- 
injf  or  it  wa8  not.  If  it  was,  then  it  happened  very  opportunely  for  the 
I&eading^s  puri»ose  in  case  it  wished  to  force  a  strike.  If  it  was  not, 
then  the  strike  conld  have  been  certainly  avoided  by  an  intimation  to 
tb«  lioanl  that  the  company,  after  allowing  the  boat  to  lie  unloaded  for 
two  veekff,  had  changed  its  policy. 

The  difficulty  in  Mr.  Coxe's  ])osition  is  that  of  refusing:  to  accept 
the  oflfer  of  lieadin^  to  deliver  the  coal  at  any  point  without  charge. 
Why  should  he  insist  upon  incurring  the  expense  of  running  his  own 
>ioats  when  the  company  would  run  theirs  for  nothing  !     He  says: 

iVranM'  we  have  many  thouHandM  of  dtdlarH*  worth  of  boatH  in  New  York  HarlNir 
TT**»y  ar**  under  I'nited  Staten  registry,  and  we  wanted  to  lin»l  out  whether  thry  wouhl 
ha%r  t4»  li^  broken  up  or  whether  they  could  go  anywhere  and  be  loaded. 

n«*  aisi)  ssiys  that  this  4(Hl  tons  of  coal  ^^  was  bought  and  sold  to  make 
a  n»in mission  :  that  is  all.^  It  is  singular  that  he  had  not  previously, 
wbcrii  purchasing;  so  largely,  sent  his  own  boats  and  at  that  time 
tmteil  the  danger  of  '*  having  to  break  them  up."' 

Taking  Mr.  Corbiirs  theory  that  his  miners  lia<I  contracted  to  return 
to  the  i^J.a<)  basis  on  January  1,  unless  the  Lehigh  strike  was  sooner 
Afttlt^l,  it  is  clear  that  he  had  an  interest  in  <lefcrring  its  hettli'ment 
aiiTil  after  January  1,  and  then  an  interest  in  aiding  the  Lehigh  opera- 
ndi* t«»  concpier  their  miners.  And  on  the  supposition  that  tliere  wsim 
no  rolbi.Hion  lK*tween  Coxe  and  Corbin,  as  to  this  barge  matter,  the 
jutlu'ial  pnM*eedings  ean  be  accounted  for  in  the  desire  otMlie  ftirmer  to 
niakr  trouble  for  the  latter  among  the  railway  men.  Ibit  this  the<uy  is 
ovffthiown  by  the  public  announcement  of  Corbin,  aliout  the  midtlle 
of  iHti'mlHT,  that  after  January  he  would  not  pay  the  S  prr  (!ent.  ad- 
ran«-f :  the  effe«!t  of  which  upon  the  Lehigh  strike  t'«»xe  ver\  well  knew. 

WVre  it  not  for  hi.-i  positive  denial  we  would  ineline  t<»  the  opinion 
that  the  whole  barge  bii.siiiess,  in  itself  a  matter  of  small  impoitanet* 
tu  <'oxe«  who  for  WH*ks  ha<l  Ikmmi  l>uying  heavily  fnuii  the  Heading, 
vjMiuuiierstiHHl  between  the  parties.  Hut  if  it  were*  not,  then  the  Keati- 
ing;  could  easily  have  avoided  all  trouble  \\itli  its  men. 
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This  mine  was  ready  for  explosion  December  22.  Elizabethport  was 
the  shipping  point  of  Reading  coal  for  the  New  York  Harbor  trade. 
Closing  it  would  close  the  chief  outlet,  prevent  the  unloading  of  cars, 
clog  the  breakers,  and  stop  all  mining. 

THE  SITUATION  AT  PORT  RICHMOND. 

The  other  great  outlet  was  Port  Richmond,  where  the  coropanj'^  owns 
a  mile  of  the  water  front.  In  the  midst  of  its  inclosed  property  are 
freight  sheds  and  a  grain  elevator,  alleged  to  be  owned  by  Taylor  &  Co. 
All  freight  brought  over  the  Reading  intended  for  water  shipment  is 
handled  by  them.  Cahill  says  that  the  men  always  believed  Taylor  & 
Co.  to  be  merely  another  name  for  the  railway  company. 

Bennett  (p.  324) : 

Lateen  November  sixteen  stevodoreR  of  the  railway  company,  under  charge  of  its 
foremen,  were  employed  in  Taylor's  flour  shed  at  union  wages.  He  was  paying  a 
dozen  men  in  the  j;rain  elevator  $10.50  a  week  and  asked  the  stevedores  to  work  in 
the  flour  shed  at  $'J  a  week,  which  they  declined.  December  6,  at  a  meeting:  of  the 
men,  this  x>roposed  reduction  of  wages  was  discussed  and  a  committee  appointed  to 
see  if  they  could  not  induce  Taylor  to  pay  the  regular  wages.  They  were  unable  to 
find  him. 

Tlic  rnilway  company,  it  would  seem,  had  completed  a  new  freight 
shed,  wjiich  Taylor  was  to  occupy  December  19.  On  the  17th  he  applied 
for  men  to  J.  O.  Keim,  the  Reading:  fn^i^rht  agent,  who  sent  for  his  as- 
sistant, and  they  selected  six  Knights  of  Labor.    Taylor  says  (327) : 

We  left  it  to  them  to  select  that  list.  That  was  before  we  had  done  any  work  (in 
the  new  shed). 

These  men  refused  to  work  for  $9,  and  Bennett  says  they  were  dis- 
charged ;  which  must  have  been  done  by  Keim,  as  Taylor  denies  that 
he  discharged  them.  The  following  day,  Tuesday,  the  men  appointed 
a  committee  to  see  Taylor,  in  which  (after  repeated  ettbrts)  they  were 
unsuccessful,  and  so  reported  to  a  meeting,  which  decided  that  the  rail- 
way freight  crews  should  not  put  cars  in  Taylor's  shed  alter  the  20tli 
until  some  arrangement  was  effected. 

LAYING  THE  WIRES. 

On  the  21st  Taylor  (p.  329)  *'had  a  conference  with  General  Manager 
McLeod,  in  which  he  asked  minutely  in  regard  to  these  cars,  and  asked 
what  we  paid  for  wages,  and  said  he  would  want  an  investigation.  I 
explained  to  him  in  detail  the  various  ste|>s,  and  stated  that  I  did  not 
want  the  question  of  our  wages  to  go  through  the  railway  channel ;  that 
I  did  not  want  it  to  go  through  Mr.  McLeod's  hands ;  and  to  insure  that 
I  wrote  him  this  letter  the  next  day,"  in  which  he  demands  the  imme- 
diate delivery  of  cars,  and  ''will  hold  your  company  responsible  for  all 
damages,  and  aiyenable  as  a  public  carrier."  On  the  supposition  that 
Taylor  was  simply  a  private  firm  and  wholly  disconnected  from  the  rail- 
way company,  what  earthly  pretext  could  McLeod  have  for  invx^stigating 
the  wages  paid  by  Taylor,  and  what  right  had  Keim,  the  Reading  freight 
agent,  to  discharge  men  who  refused  to  work  for  a  private  person  ?  To 
8upi)ose  that  Taylor,  to  whose  establishment  not  a  track  omes  except 
the  Reading's,  was  about  to  precipitate  a  strike  of  the  railway  men 
without  the  consent  of  tlie  company  is  against  reason.  He  was  abso- 
lutely dependent  upon  the  company  for  every  pound  of  freight  handled, 
and  it  is  far  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  his  action  was  approved  by 
McLeod. 
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Tiiiirs4lay,  the  *J2(1,  MoL'*oi1.  by  Corhiii's  direction  (p.  74),  ordere<r 
Bwi'i^.inl  to  <lf liwr  tlu»  cars,  "juhI  if  the  iiion  refuse*,  discharp^e  tliem 
iinmtMliat«»ly.''  Tlie  <»rtler  ivariicd  JiieJitnoinl  at  1.30,  and  at  2  p.  in.  one 
rn»\v  had  l»ei»n  discharged.  Tliereupon  ]>ennett  and  IIe<le  teU^^raphed 
Swei;:ard  whether  ''  he  wouhl  not  see  a  eoniniittee  and  stay  the  order 
fi»r  th«'  prescMit.'*  In  h*ss  than  live  minutes  the  rejdy  eanie  hack,  ''  Obey 
ordiTs  ^ivfu  you,  and  disrhar;;e  tlve  erews  at  the  freight  wharf  ;  not 
o:i«*  «Tew,  b;it  tlve."     Whieli  was  done. 

I'iider  the  a;;ri'enn*nt  betwrtMi  lieinn^tt  and  SNvei;card  (313)  'Mhat  no 
trouiiU*  shouhl  arise  before  we  had  seen  (lie  ollieiala,"  a  eoniniittee  waited 
f»!i  S\vi>j;:anl  about  0  p.  in. 

!!»•  r«  rti*-**!  t«»  •*#•«'  iiH  jiniiit  Maiik.  lit*  toM  us  llw  t'wiiv  h:i<l  coin«»  when  ln»  \\  ji'<  roinly 
t.<  :::tk  ■  .1  «:.inil  fitr  a  li;:!it,  and  toll  im  mir  4>r;;ani/aii«>ti  iiii;{lit  ^o  to  hell:  that  In* 
«  ••  r<-.i4ly  tiir  :i  1>at!l*%  n'.vi  iliat  tlir  time  hail  (mmiu'.  ][•>  ^an  111  ;;rt>at  ti'iiip>'r,  and  I 
A«k«-'l  Imi'i  Ti»  r'»iinni'^«»  hiiii-^t'lt*  and  l»*t  rniiiiiniii  kimisi*  s«'lth»  it.  Il«'  haid,  **No,  he 
w-'fiM  ii«»i  rfCfivi- a  roiiiaiii ti't'.  and  he  woiiUI  not  arbitratt*.''  Wt*  ttdfj^ra|dn*d  Mr. 
«■  'rJ^'i:  "Th*'  ;;i*iiiT.ii  "IIImm  iiit4'iid(*nt  n*ftiM»s  t«i  hi*c  a  rt»inniilt»'<» ;  iiidiratioiis  ol' sro|>- 
'■•>•;  )df  1*1-  advio«*  hv  wip*:"  t«i  which  n«»  reply  wa-  maths  \Vi*  tlini  wiMit  to  Ku'h- 
fif  *r.i!.  ;ind  ut'i«*r  <-";i<»iiltat ion  with  our  intMi  deriiUMl  tliat  we  woiihl  not  caiiH**  any 
ti«>.;!d«*;  tlmt  u**  wotihl  fiay  tin*  salaricM  of  thcM*^  tivo  rrrWH  until  Nurh  time  that  we 
iBii;h:  iiif«*i  Mimi'of  th«*otTi(  iaU  fif  thiM'ompnny  nn<l  patrli  the  inatt«'r  up.  The  tollow- 
li^  -Uy  c^ '-rx  ^H»il\  wa'i  workiu;;  except  tin*  freight  wharves.  Ilverythin;;  weiit  ahtnj; 
*iij.»>*:hly  until  iilMuit  '.\  p.  ni. 

Sttri;:ard  pays  that  there  were  other  crews  besides  these  live  which 
he  eiiuhl  have  taken  to  move  the  cars. 

FORCING   THE   MEN   TO   STRIKE. 

Fridav,  December  li3,  was  tht»  eventful  da  v.  At  Mr.  (.-orbiirs  diree- 
tjoii  Mel-e«Ml  ordered  theOoxe  baij^e  at  Klizabethport  tt>be  loaded  and 
tbtr  diM*har;;e  of  any  man  refusing.  This  was  e.\e(Mite<l  at  noon,  when 
tb»*  wioile  force  emph>y(Ml  there,  1.32  men,  was  dis<*har;;ed. 

Mr.  >wei;;aMl  was  preparin;;  to  nM»ve  the  Tayhu-  cars.  .Mi*.  Corbin 
uav«  p.  >!;-:  ••  We  had  reason  to  bebevethal  tlieie  wotild  beatti'mprs  to 
{•r«'\<-fit  the  biin;;in;:  in  (»ri  tlie  Port  Kiclimond  docks  ot  noniinion  men 
or  Ti.'W  iiifMi."  aiui  theict'on*  applied  to  the  police  cotiniiissioiuT  for  city 
I*»!;'-f.     A  dillerent  statement  was  made  it)  this  commissioner  (p.  3H)): 

'■  f,  •.  f  N'o^h-y.  the  roMiiiiiNimi.T.  t«»M  lis  tli  .f  Mr.  ICiMui.  S  »%ei;;  uil.  an  I  Mil.eod 
L*  .  •  •  ii  i*»  him  «ni  th»*  juiri)iui;  «)t"  th"  'J.id  a'ld  ankeil  i'.»r  a  l.tr^i*  p  ijii-e  t*ori«"  to  he 
••  -  •  r  »  K  I  htiiiin  t.  a-*  the*  hi  I  po-^r'ivi*  inform  i*  ion  ihat  th'*ro:il  wli  ir  ve-j  a'ld  ^r.nti 
*•.»■.  r  \%*-rf  'Z**'^^i  to  he  hiirned  down  t!nit  da>.  Tin*  e.»!n"iittee  t  \p!iiMeil  t«>  liini 
tt*  ^.  i'l  'lid  oii^:ue'»4,  :iuil  ii  •  .«*ii«I  thiJ  hail  he  linown  tin*  rir«'u:n'«:.»n  i"*  he  wouhl 
1.         .*  • '■  ••■■•!  th«*  tori'e. 

l.»-  r«i!n;ian>'s  own  jiolice  r(»;^uldrly  emphtycd  at  Kiclitn  »ii  I  was  «|uite 
*urt)'-;fi;t  to  prevent  incendiarisiu  without  the  aid  of  the  ci:y  force. 

A  »-  ut />  p.  tu..'irMll*hiladelphia  p(»Ii(*cmen  marchiMl  intotlie  l*iciimond 
yaril.  n«»t  t«»  kei»p  the  ;;rain  elevatnr  from  liein;;  burned,  btit  to  ]>rote<*t 
^  •  r»' \  tt Inch  Were  to  put  cus  into  Tayl  »rVs  shed.  Some  l,l.*oo  uwn 
«#-:r  .tt  Work  as  tisiial,  and  i'e;:artb'd  as  an  insult  tht*  display  of  MU'h 
jn.'.^f-r  Ut  ke«*p  them  "in  onhu'."  Kn;;ine  whi<iles  werebh»wn,  atid  all 
:ii»*  I«»i.*e  <piit  work.  No  viohMice  was  attempted  or  pmperty  injureil. 
Tli«*  nieii  difl  not  ^top  i)ecaiise  of  the  di'4rhar;:e  ol  tlie  live  crews  ilie 
L«r*-'» ;  *n^  day  or  l»v  anv  orders,  but  of  tloMr  own  volition  ami  din'ctiv 
on  .tr-i-MMiit  of  the  prcMMiee  of  the  city  police. 

S.itnr«1ay  all  work  was  stispeiided  at  both  Kb/.  il^ethiMUt  and  Kicli* 
Doud.  MeLtMNl  orilen'4l  th.it  Sharkey  and  li«*de  sIkmiUI  be  discharged  : 
IkMl  no  man  discharired  for  <lisob(>vin«Mhe  iu-iler  to  move  merchandise 
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should  be  again  employed  by  tbe  company,  and  also  issaed  the  foUow^^ 
ing  important  circular : 

Work  will  bo  resumed  on  Tuesday  morning,  December  27,  at  the  Port  Richmond: 
yard;  employes  will  report  for  duty  at  that  time  ;  the  places  of  such  as  do  not  re- 
port will  be  filled  by  other  men.  The  men  discharged  for  disobedience  of  orders  in 
refusing  to  remove  trains  to  the  place  of  destination  will  not  be  permitted  to  again 
enter  the  service  of  the  company  in  any  capacity. 

The  two  avssemblies  at  Elizabethport  and  Richmond  went  out  on  their 
own  motion  Friday.  On  Saturday  several  thousand  train-men  stopped 
work. 

MEN  SETTLE  THE   "  FIRST  STRIKE  "  UNDER  AGREEMENT  OF  1886. 

Sunday,  December  25,  a  convention  was  held  at  Pottsville,  which  de- 
cided that  the  action  of  the  coinpanj^  in  breaking  the  agreement  was 
wrong,  but  that  the  men  would  try  to  settle  the  difficulty;  and  a  com- 
mittee for  this  purpose  came  to  Philadelphia  Monday,  the  26th.  Lee 
telegraphed  Sweigard  requesting  him  to  meet  a  committee,  as  they  de- 
sired to  comply  with  Mr.  McLeod's  order  ''that  all  men  who  begin  work 
on  the  27th  will  not  be  dismissed,''  to  which  no  answer  was  ma^e. 

That  evening  a  committee  of  seven  called  on  Sweigard,  and  Lee  asked 
him  if  his  telegram  had  been  received.  He  said,  *'  yes,''  and  that  hi€^ 
answer  was,  '*  no  "  (23). 

When  we  went  in  he  refused  to  meet  us  at  first.  Taking  the  order  in  his  hand, 
he  8aid»  "I  will  meet  you,  but  the  order  (general  manager's)  can  go  and  be d — d.  Yoar 
committee  would  not  come  and  see  m»?  until  you  kuew  you  were  whipped.  I  have 
outgeneraled  you.  Hud  I  the  power  at  my  back  that  you  people  have  I  could  come 
into  this  fight  and  win;  but  the  K.  of  L.,  their  leaders,  have  no  brains.  They  are 
d — d  cowards,  ami  they  are  afraid  to  fight."  On  that,  Mr.  Sharkey  interfered,  and 
he  called  Sharkey  a  liar,  and  a  d — d  liar;  said  the  truth  wiis  not  in  him. 

I  said,  '*  Mr.  Sweigard,  we  did  not  come  here  to  fight ;  we  came  here  to  make  peace  i. 
we  came  here  to  try  and  prevent  this  strike  from  going  any  further.  Now,  what  are 
your  terms,  or  what  do  you  want?"  **  Well,"  he  says,  "  I  want  those  five  crews  dis- 
charged ;  never  to  work  for  me  in. this  company.  I  further  want  to  discharge  Hede, 
master  workman  of  (;2')f^,  Sharkey,  and  Bennett.  They  shall  never  work  a  day  for 
this  company."  I  told  him  that  was  pretty  hard,  but  that  at  the  same  time  I  thought 
we  could  manage  to  support  these  men  ;  it  was  better  to  have  them  discharged  than 
to  have  trouble  along  the  whole  road.  '^Is  there  anything  else  you  want?"  He  said 
that  would  do.  Then  ht»  shook  hands  with  me  and  said,  *'  If  you  will  be  advised  by 
me,  you  will  declare  this  strike  off,  and  whatever  side  issues  there  may  be,  if  your 
conunittee  comes  to  nio  in  a  few  days,  we  can  fix  things  all  up."  I  agreed  to  declare 
the  strike  oft",  and  did  so. 

This  committee  of  seven  returned  to  a  larger  committee  of  twenty  rep- 
resentatives, who  unanimously  agreed  to  accept  the  conditions,  and  that 
Lee  should  declare  the  strike  off,  and  at  1  o'clock  a.  m.  they  went  to 
the  telegraph  and  Press  offices,  notifying  the  men  along  the  road  to  go 
to  work  Tuesday  a.  m.     Lee  (24): 

I  authorized  the  committee  to  send  telegrams  to  all  points  along  the  line,  notifying 
the  representative  men  that  I  had  declared  the  strike  otF,  and  th^y  should  go  to  work 
in  the  morning.  I  sent  a  telegram  si>  Elizabethport  mys'df,  which  reaolied  its  desti- 
nation. After  2  a.  m.  I  went  to  the  Ledger  and  Press  oftice-*,  and  uotitieil  the  public 
that  the  strike  was  oft',  and  that  no  meu  would  be  discharged  who  reported  for  work 
in  the  morning. 

This  settled  what  is  known  as  the  ** first  strike.'^  On  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, at  all  the  points  where  the  notice  was  received,  the  men  returned 
to  work,  find  the  situation  was  precisely  as  if  no  trouble  had  occurred, 
except  as  to  the  discharge  of  the  five  crews  and  the  persons  named. 

THE   TRICK  OF  DELAYED   TELEGRAMS. 

The  central  points  for  distributing  information  were  Reading,  Potts- 
ville, Shamokin,  and  Mahanoy  City,  to  which  telegrams  were  sent,  and 
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a5  uAaaU  tbo  Readinj;^  officials  were  requested  to  notify  the  men  at  all 
poiut8. 

Bennett  says  (318): 

Th-'Z7th  came,  ami  th«  cominittoo  woko  up  everybody  in  Port  Uichmond,  and  all 
tb^  m«*n  wrn*  t;t*ttiii{c  nsMly  for  work,  and  Home  of  that  committee  w(*re  Htiirtin);  eu- 
£inrfi  to  gft  n*a<ly  to  run.  '  Evorythin^^waA  working  all  ri>;ht  on  the  27th.  Ahuut 
diuu«*r>iim«'  I  receiv«Mla  teloj^ram  from  Cahill,  at  PottHVtUe:  ''Ih  Htriko  dechirtMl  otTf 
Annw^r  iuim«diatWy.*'  That  afternoon  I  received  a  letter  from  BtMiHimnr  Mtatinj;  that 
thfv  L.i«l  r«H.*oived  no  notice  from  me  that  the  Htrike  woh  declared  off  until  1 1. 10  a.  ni. ; 
that  th**  men  at  Palo  Alto  were  out,  ami  at  the  prenent  time  nobody  had  ^otie  to 
work.  \Vr4lnefMlay  moniiu);  I  received  another  telegram,  that  the  men  at  Palo  Alto 
and  Shamukin  were  still  out. 

The  tolej^ram  to  Gahill  showed  it  to  have  been  sent  at  1  a.  ni.,  but  not 
delivenMl  until  1L40  a.  in.  Other  telegrams  were  similarly  delayed. 
He  liays  (361*) : 

Hatl  that  tele^^ram  come  in  at  the  proper  time,  all  of  our  men  would  have  l>ecn  at 
work.  When  I  rt^ceivtvl  the  otllcial  m»tiilcation  it  wan  then  12  o*clo<;k.  When  the 
m^n  r«»porto«l  for  work  then  th^y  were  told  their  ])larert  w«^^^  lllletl. 

Ta«^laT.  the  *.!7tb,  I^m^  ealleil  on  Swei^anl  and  t4»ld  him  the  uitMt  were  very  much 
d-«ftali«>li«^d  at  the  way  he  \\aA  act<Hl,  after  a^reeiui^  that  they  Hlionhl  not  he  dis- 
rharic«Hl.  I  told  him  then  that  if  he  continued  that  way  I  feared  there  would  be 
tmalileon  the  hmmI,  the  men  would  not  Htand  it.  He  naid  lie  could  not  help  It  now, 
that  tf  be  bail  told  them  lant  ni^ht,  he  had  now  chan^^ed  hiH  mind;  that  tiieMe  men 
wcr«"  discharged  now,  and  he  advised  me  to  go  among  the  men  and  get  them  to  go  to 
work. 

I  isftid,  *'Mr.  Sweiganl.  why  18  it  that  yon  have  not  lived  up  to  youraicreomentf 
Mea  have  !»eeii  refuMMl  work  thiH  morning.  What  are  3*ou  goin*;;  to  do  about  \tV* 
He  4aid.  "Th(»ae  m^n  have  got  to  be  dincharged.  no  matter  what  I  Haid  last  night." 

fl*  had  a  paper  containing  what  conditiouH  they  wanted  entered  int«>.  and  I  told 
b.u  the  time  to  get  a  paper  wan  l.iMt  night  in  the  pn'Henoe  of  the  committee.  The 
r»*CH!iiifiii4  were  that  all  men  who  were  empl«>yed  bv  the  company  wtuild  n^main 
tb^re,  and  the  men  who  refuned  to  ob<*y  the  order  would  be  dincharged.  I  OMked  him 
vhat|(irder.  lie  naid,  '*  My  onler.**  I  Haid.  "  V<Mir  onler  laHt  night  wan  that  all  men 
rvtaming  to  work  thiM  morning  will  not  be  discharged.  We  mm  are  olM'ying  the 
oed^r  t»f  the  general  manager.  Mr.  MrLeod  ;  «b>  you  mean  to  dinobey  his  «»n|erF*'  H»i 
•a-d  I  ro:iltl  make  what  I  lik«*tl  out  of  it ;  that   was  what  it  was  now. 

Th»Tr  i«<  no  dtmbt  as  to  the  fact  that  S\vt»i;xard  ditl  arrive  with  the 
r«>;T):iiitt<v  Monday  night,  as  statnl  by  the  Ki*vtMi  nuMi,aiid  that  the  first 
*trsLe  w;is  terminated  because  of  that  a«;reetnent;  that  the  telegrams 
vf-n*  ili-Iayetl ;  and  that  the  men  who  <lid  not  report  Tuesday  m<»rnin^ 
wrfv  4iiHehar<r<Hl.  M(;Ii<*o(rs  order  bound  Swei;:ard,  his  subordinate, 
•»•!  tht*  men  aeted  upon  it.  Monday's  agreement  was  in  arrordanee 
vitti  It.  If  theeompany  did  not  want  a  strike,  tlie  teh*;rrains  would  not 
have  \hh*i\  delayiMl :  men  applying  evt»n  at  noon  or  the  next  day  would 
h^vt-  )Mf*on  S4*t  to  w*ork;  and  Svvei;^ard  would  not  so  suddenly  have 
rh^n^«*d  liiH  milHl. 

KKADINtf    nUKAKS   AtJKKKMKNT   i*V   ISSO. 

Mr.  <'»»rbin's  testimony  may  explain  this  change  (p.  7i>) : 

I  i.»*l  Mr.  .*»weiganl  in  the  nltlre  in  the  ]>i-i>sen(-e  of  (ieiMTitl  .M.in:i:;«'r  M«L«mi.1,  aiid  I 
*  •'  1  !.    11  •'a*TMiet!y  lh:ir  nnd»'r  n<»  <'ir('iiiii'«t:in*-«>s  would  miimi  b«*  allnwi'd   to  return  t«» 
•J."  ^  t\  .♦••  I'f  this  n»ad  who  had  refnH«Ml  to  oIm-v  tin*  order  that  wa-*  ^^iximi.  an  I  t li.it 
i^»  <!  .•~*;ion  of  arliitratio'i  nhiMild  be  iii:idi*  with  an\  org:iiii.*:itioii.      I  think  h**  under- 
•it»».«rl  til*  oril.-ni  th«inin;»hlv.     That  wastlie  v^rv  d.iv  wf  is'.ii.-d  t!u'  onli-r,  th.*  "Jlfli. 

I"  .T  •!.   nj«»Qth4  th«'  Knightft  of  L'lbor  or'^ani/.ition  liad  I n  iiitfrferin  .j  uiilii*\«Ty 

-T.*  t^«  V  f«».ild.  a|i|ianMitl\ .  and  I  ha'l  nia'le  ii|i  niv  iintid  if  we  I'Vei  got  to  tti>-  pii:nt  tliit 
I  «  m'M  ha%«-  ou  mor»*  to  tin  with  that  kind  of  bnsui*"*'*. 

Thl.'*  wa.H  a  formal  notitre  by  Mr.  ('orbin  tt)  Sweiganl  that  tln»  agi'ee. 
nn-Qt  of  l>4*oendN*r  IVS,  1SS(;,  should  be  canceled,  and,  too«  without  any 
•ocicr  to  the  men. 
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It  is  important  to  know  the  exact  date  of  this  interview,  wliich  Mr. 
Oorbin  fixes  on  Saturday.  It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  Sweigard 
on  Monday  night  would  make  an  agreement  closing  the  strike,  in  direct 
violation  of  such  positive  instructions.  Mr.  Corbiu,  in  determining  the 
date,  says  (p.  79) : 

There  did  coino  a  committoo  up  to  tUo  office,  and  I  was  given  nqtice  that  they 
"woald  like  to  see  me. 

The  evidence  does  not  show  any  committee  to  have  applied  on  Satur- 
day, but  that  one  did  ask  to  see  him  on  Tuesday.  The  probabilities  are 
that  his  memory  was  at  fault  and  that  he  gave  these  instructions  to 
Sweigard  Tuesday,  instead  of  Saturday.  Lee  says,  referring  to  the  in- 
terview just  quoted  (25): 

In  the  moruing  of  the  27th,  when  I  learned  the  men  were  discharged,  I  callt'idat  the 
Fourth  street  olHce  with  another  man  and  requested  to  see  Mr.  Corbin.  He  sent  word 
that  he,  Mr.  McLeod,  .ind  Mr.  Sweigard  were  very  busy,  and  could  not  see  me  just 
then,  but  instructed  me  to  wait  and  Mr.  Sweigard  would  see  rae. 

Tlie  question  of  arbitration,  to  which  Corbin  refers,  had  not  been 
raised  Saturday,  and  had  been  raised  by  Lee's  notice  in  the  papers  Tues- 
day morning.  So  that  if  the  instructions  were  given  to  Sweigard  Tues- 
day prior  to  Lee's  interview,  the  reason  for  the  sudden  change  of  tnind 
by  Sweigard,  and  for  his  overruling  the  order  of  the  general  manager, 
is  apparent.  Mr.  Corbin  wanted  a  strike,  and  therefore  Sweigard  "  coald 
not  help  it  now;  he  had  changed  his  mind."  "Do  you  mean  to  disobey 
the  order  of  the  general  manager  ?    That  is  what  it  is  now." 

Lee  says  (25) : 

It  appears  to  the  workmen  that  the  part  taken  by  the  committee  in  declaring  the 
first  strike  off  Mr.  Sweigard  took  for  weakness,  and  as  this  local  assembly  was  com- 
posed principally  of  main-line  men,  that  the  telegrams  were  delayed  there  for  an 
excuse  to  discharge  those  men  for  not  reporting  on  the  morning  of  the  27th. 

At  noon  of  the  27th  the  men  at  llichmond  held  a  meeting  and  unani- 
mously agreed  to  go  out  again,  because  the  men  at  Palo  Alto  and  other 
))laces  had  been  discharged  and  victimized  (318).  »'How1f"  '"By  re- 
fusing to  give  them  work  when  they  reported."  Elizabetbport  did  the 
same,  and  the  second  strike  had  begun. 

Thus  far  it  was  confined  to  the  two  local  assemblies  at  these  places,  but 
in  the  following  days  some  6,500  railroad  men  connected,  with  the  coal 
trafiichad  quit  work.  Those  engaged  in  the  passenger  service  and  general 
freight  tratiic  continued.  A  general  strike  was  not  ordered.  Under 
the  rules  of  the  organization  Mr.  Powderly's  board  ^lone  could  make 
such  order,  so  that  the  men  were  divided  as  to  the  legality  of  the  move- 
ment and  a  majority  of  the  employ6s  remained  in  service.  AVith  the 
stoppage  of  mining,  January  1,  the  necessity  for  railway  employes  in 
the  coal  traffic  was  reduced  six-sevenths,  Jind  so  long  as  the  miners  were 
idle  the  company  had  ample  time  in  which  to  fill  the  places  of  the  rail- 
vray  men  it  had  thus  locked  out.  Naturally  these  6,500  men  embraced 
the  leading  spirits  among  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  by  ousting  them 
Mr.  Corbin  gained  his  peint  against  organized  labor. 

The  evidence  shows  that  for  a  year  the  men  had  fully  kept  the  agree- 
ment of  1886;  that  they  kept  it  Monday  night,  and  closed  the  first 
trouble;  that  it  was  broken  by  Mr.  Corbin's  direction,  without  notice, 
Tuesday  morning;  that  the  committee  were  cursed  and  brutally  in- 
sulted by  the  superintendent;  that  telegrams  were  delayed;  and  that 
the  men  were  apparently  maltreated  for  the  exact  purpose  of  forcing 
them  to  strike. 

Diligent  efforts  were  at  once  made  to  place  the  men  before  the  public 
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in  the  attitude  of  nnarchiHts.  Prosecutions  were  advertised  \ritli 
910.(NJ0  rewanls.  The  preneral  inanii<xer  announced  that  he  would  send 
**athon8and''  eoni|mny|>oliciUoSlianiokin  if  necessary;  andtheShenan- 
iloskh  **not^  was  iu  duo  time  incited  by  the  company  and  magnified  in 
the  press. 

The  representative  men  of  the  employiljs  were  vilified  without  meas- 
ure, and  an  attempt  njade  by  Sweigard  to  show  that  Lee  took  ]>ay  fmm 
the  <N»mp:iny  while  employed  by  the  men.  The  voucher  pnnlnced  as 
applying  to  October,  related  to  work  done  in  September,  when  he  was 
on  duty  for  the  company.  A  similar  trap  had  been  set  for  Cahill.  The 
evidence  ofthe  railway  olliciiils  abounds  in  vengeful  stabs  at  the  Knights 
of  LalM>r,  and  es]HH;ially  the  leaders.  Mr.  Corbin  thinks  that  if  legisla- 
tion rcmid  punish  the  ^Meaders^'  all  would  be  well.  These  leaders  were 
Moiply  the  u^presentatives  of  the  men  and  acting  by  their  direction. 
And  then*  is  a  sublimity  of  arn)gance  in  the  railway  propositicm,  that 
Americans  may  not  combine  for  lawful  purposes  and  both  select  and 
foIh'W  leaders. 

EFFKCTS. 

Tbeefl'ects  of  the  l(H*kout  have  already  been  shown.  In  October  and 
Novemln-r,  1887,  the  Reading  hauled  1,54S,0(M)  tons  of  anthracite, 
vbicb  tr.illic  was  almost  wholly  suspended  during  .January,  February, 
an^i  |*art  ot  March,  L'^SS,  and  entirely  suspended  so  far  as  the  company^s 
mines  wi»n»  concerne<l,  or  DO  per  cent,  of  the  Schuylkill  output.  Mr. 
Corbin  says: 

W>  have  irAn'«)iort4>«1  v«'n*  liltK*  (71).  TIio  f;illin;j  niX  in  IniMiin'ss  lian  Im-imi  very 
\Mfe*'  ■"'.*.-•  K<*r  II  WIN- k  Wf  won>  iiHire  rr  Iokh  npHvt.  in  th«*  mean  wliilo  the  cottl 
train*  Mtiiiiie^l,  of  c'ounM\  in  thr  tninert  (114). 

i^.  H.itr  \iiii  now  (hVliruary  !.'»,  H-^H)  all  tlio  mon  you  n«'«*«l  in  tlu»  |»roM«'nt  con<lition 
^■f  lb*  work  on  tho  railway  f— A.  Vfs,  Hir;  and  wn  have  im-n  on  ilio  lint  waiting;  to 
rnai*-  liac  k  trkrn  icf  ntutt  our  traiiii*. 

In  f.irf,  the  usual  train  service  as  to  coal  was  susi)onded  for  months 
I>a\  IH    !>.(,: 

T"U  '.ifj  j:  »  to  Pull*  Alto  to  (lay  arnl  Vii  i  wili  him*  a  :;ri'nt  i:n!iy  locimnjiivi"*  ooviToil 
^.v.  •i»i»w.  1h  .  .4i;-f  ilirrc  !•»  n-»  (iiMiiantl  J'nr  iiuMn. 

Sw«ig:ird  says  (JIT): 

Wr  li.itl  ;it  itfi*-  titni»  .'.(HMJ  t<i  -.(HN)  loadt'il  <'o:il  cars  s:r.i»-ti.U"kt'«l.  wliirh  I  nnplMwo 
«•  ti><*\*^l  III  ;»  vicfk  or  tfU  <l  iVH.  WIuMithi*  »»trikt' oiTiun'd  an  onI«*r  ua.**  ism-umI  that 
■■r  «.,'il,|  iio;  run  anv  nial  tuiMH,  anil  !U'«>1'  *l»lv  tln"M'  rain»«  ai'tiT  that. 

Thi«i  onhT  was  a  deliberate  and  onicial  refusal  by  tin*  <'arrier  to  peft- 
form  hiH  h»gal  iluty,  and  was  a  sacritice  of  tin*  railway  conijiany  to  the 
'"••il  nMiipany.     Mr.  McLrod  (!!>,">): 

V  l'"-kni:»  at  it  ^i^i|l]y  fioiu  tho  htai.d-iioint  of  a  railtuad  nianairt-r.  art  in::  •'»» 
'•*"••'•'■  l««r  f  li«-  •»:•«  kholili-rN.wonM  it  n«it  havf  Im'»'h  w  im-  f«»r  \  nn  \*>  lia\ «'  oli\  i.it«*<l  tliat 
•*r  i»  f«ir  t!.f.  |»'ir;>4)-*«»of  rontiitniii^  yoiir  or'l;iiary  im  minims  '  —A.   II  it  l».i«l  Kri-n  lianii'd 

•?•■-••;■  Ii  ttr;ii«  a^  lliat  \\«*  roiiM  haxo  olivi.itcd  it. 

V  I'.  ^I..i:  r»-*l»^<'t  ? — A.  If  w»»  wrn*  oI»li:;riI  to  |i;iv  iIm*  nisiifrH  an  a^U  :iih'«'  that 
■•'-■'IJ'jI  ■•  .it  a  tliHnil\ar>ta;;f  w  ith  our  I  iMii|iiti(oiN.  1  tiiiiik  it  wtoiM  ha\  ••  hi-m  un- 
^  *  J  •  !..4\f-  rn  I'lr  an>  Mir!i  irrni». 

'i'-  A%jai..j*  i-nfi)|i:iny  '--A.    ^'<*s,  sir. 

V  l:i»:i  r •■.»!!>  in  ilii**  «vi«.i«  tlif  inti-r>"<t  of  thi*  lailritad  r-imjirur.  I.a>*  hrrn  lo  an  «'X- 
'-   *««r.l.  •  il  t«>  tlir  iiitrii*-!  of  tlio  ooal  ('«»ni|'an>  .'-A.    )»»,  ••/  .' 

Tli».  fift-rt  of  the  Stoppage  upi>n  th(»  rity  of  IMiilaib^lpliia  is  indicated 
'}  the  (•\ id«'nee  of  S.  i\  Harris  (Mxrs.,  1*11),  as  to  the  .supply  of  coal  in 
'^  prvi  )unH  year : 

^»'i\»n  n.  1-"C  wi»  M«nt  •'.iMMf  tons,  ihat  !•«.  ahoiit  I.I'HO  rar**.  distrihnlfil  all  aronnd 
t^cai  »uil  ou  thf  Jiiio.     'J'hiH  dtN-ft  not  in*  iinlr  l*ort  K:rhin*»nd  m  New  York  trailc 
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The  stoppage  of  coal  in  midwinter  at  the  rate  of  1,600  cars  a  day  mast 
have  increased  the  price  to  the  consumer. 

The  effect  upon  the  treasury  of  the  company  during  the  strike  is 
worthy  of  notice.  It  saved  in  the  payment  of  miners^  wages,  royalty^ 
and  railway  men  not  less  than  $1,000,000  a  month ;  and  it  so  restricted 
its  output  within  the  agreed  allotment  as  to  produce  its  percentage  at 
the  least  cost  by  working  full-handed.  It  also  saved  the  8  per  cent  ad- 
vance of  wages  permanently. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  detail  the  effect  of  the  lockout  upon  the  100,000 
mining  population  in  the  two  regions,  upon  the  6,500  railway  employes, 
nor  upon  the  consumers  of  coal.  That  one  man,  as  president  of  a  rail- 
road corporation,  should  have  the  power  to  produce  such  effects  at  will 
is  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  the  Eepublic. 

The  statement  of  Hon.  N.  C.  Brumm  gives  a  general  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  was  corroborated  by  many  other  witnesses. 


Mr.  Stone,  of  Missouri,  submitted  the  foUowii)^: 

1  i-t»iicur  to  a  great  extent  in  the  elaborate  reports  presented  by  my  * 
<^neag:aes.  There  are  some  criticisms  I  doubt  the  propriety  of,  and 
bence  I  do  not  approve  of  all  that  is  said.  I  think  a  remedy,  so  far  as 
It^inslatiou  can  afford  one  for  the  great  evils  existing,  may  be  found  in 
the  line  of  the  suggestions  made  in  the  rei>ort  presented  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  I  refer  now  to  the  general  ideas  contained  in 
hin  auggestions,  rather  than  to  the  details. 

My  desire  was  to  present  this  report  at  the  last  session,  but  as  it  was 
not  done  nothing  will  result  at  this  time  from  our  work  in  the  way  of 
legislation,  and  hence  I  have  not  deemed  it  worth  while  to  a<ld  another 
Jong  report  to  those  prepared  and  submitted  by  my  colleagues.  The 
testimony  taken  speaks  for  itself. 

W.  J.  Stone. 
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Mr.  Parker,  of  New  York,  submitted  the  following  : 

Concanriug  in  many  tliinf^s  contained  in  the  diacnsRions  of  the  rail* 
rottd  and  coal  strikes  under  consideration,  presented  by  my  coUeagnea 
of  the  special  committee,  I  can  not  fully  adopt  their  inferences  or  con- 
clnnioDsi. 

In  each  case  the  strikers  were  without  adequate  grounds  or  excuse 
for  stppping  work,  and,  in  my  judgment,  the  stoppage  was  prolonged 
aniostlfiably,  on  the  part  of  the  employers  for  their  own  purposes. 

It  18  evident  that  the  corporations  and  individual  oi)erators  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  banded  employees  on  the  other,  pursue  their  own 
pUiDH  without  regard  to  the  public  injury  produced,  and  ignore  the 
rights  of  the  business  men  of  the  country,  and  are  oblivious  of  the 
logaeg  that  may  be  suffered  by  other  producers  and  carriers  and  by  com- 
manities  of  consumers. 

Id  theAe  struggles  the  rights  of  those  who,  in  the  course  of  business, 
crmte  the  fund  out  of  which  the  capitalist  receives  his  dividends,  and 
frocn  which  the  wages  of  the  working-man  are  paid,  are  disregarded. 

Each  party  to  the  contention  is  quick  to  make  use  of  the  complaints 
of  the  public  and  the  embarrassments  of  customers  and  consumers  to 
aid  it«elf  in  overcoming  the  other. 

The  business  men,  the  customers,  and  the  consumers  throughout  the 
coantry  are  made  the  victims  of  those  who  create  and  those  who  pro- 
BMKe  the  disonler,  and  are  esi>ecially  entitled  to  protection,  and  it  is  the 
datv  of  Congress  to  provide  such  protection  as  to  interst  it4)  commerce 
and  wherever  it  has  jurisdiction. 

A.  X.  Parker. 
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VIEWS  OF  MR.  CHIPMAN. 

The  reiM>1ution  nnder  which  the  committee  to  iiiveatigute  thehUe  Penn- 
MTlvania  railroad  aad  coal  strikes  was  apiniiiited,  is  very  broad  in  its 
CeriDs  and  derives  its  im|>ortance  from  the  fact  that  it  involves  the  en- 
tire qnestion  of  transiK>rtation,  the  means  used  to  facilitate  it,  and  the 
pen«onM  employed  in  carrying  it  on.  The  rule  to  be  established  must  be 
one  of  national  ai)|)lication,  not  a  solution  of  a  particular  case,  but  a 
law  for  every  like  case. 

Tnder  this  re^ution  the  committee  were  directed  to  report: 

Ftr»t.  Thi*  rxt^nt,  csiifteH,  aud  effect  on  intertttate  commerce  of  tliM  continued  fail- 
ftrraf  thr  KeailinK  Kailroad  Coni|>any  to  transport  Hucb  commerce  and  report  to  the 
Hnoae  liy  bill,  or  otlierwirie,  for  consideration  at  any  time,  Hnch  lei^isIatioQ  as  is  neces* 

rr  lo  necun*  to  the  pnhlic  the  rt^^nlar  and  complete  execution  oy  the  railroad  com- 
I J  of  its  oblii^ations  to  serve  as  a  carrier  of  interstate  commerce. 


This  instruction,  it  will  be  observed,  assumes  that  there  was  a  ^^con 
tiooetl  failure^  ot  the  company  to  perform  its  duty  to  the  ])ublic. 


To  investigate  the  difHcultios  existing  in  the  Schuylkill  and  Liehigh  coal 
r^ipoiittof  IVnusvlvMuia  lietween  theco|M>ratiouH  mining  coal  and  the  miners,  and  to 
fofftbrf  111  vent  i  gate  all  the  facts  in  connection  therewith  and  all  the  facts  in  relation  to 
Uw  aiattrr,  aod  re|>ort  the  same  to  the  House  with  such  recommendations  as  the  oom- 
Milt«<r  may  agnw  U|M»n. 

The  extent  of  the  strike  on  the  Reading  Railroad  wns  general,  and 
vlcimately  compr(>heiided  twenty-five  hundred  men  who  wefe  *4)lack- 
liste«U^  and  who,  now  that  it  is  ended,  (uin  not  return  to  the  employ- 
ment of  the  com|>any  on  any  terms. 

Tbf  Htrike  was  caused  by  sym|>athy  with  the  miners,  who  had  struck 

for  higher  wages,  and  was  designcHl  to  pn^vent  transportation  by  the 

nulrcMMl  o«>m]Niny  of  coal  mined  by  pt^rsons  not  meml>ers  of  the  organ- 

uation  called  the  Knights  of  LalK)r,  to  wiiich  the  miners  and  railroad 

men  alike  lielonged,  and  under  the  guidance  of  which  they  both  acted. 

The  hnig  (*ontinuance  of  the  strike  was  due  to  the  refiisiil  of  the  coal 

operatniA  to  treat  with  the  representative  of  organized  lal>or — which 

*M  tbt«  more  unreasonable  l>ec4iuseof  the  compact  combination  of  these 

<>prnitcin«  (o  i«ontn>l  the  prir^»  of  hibor  and  every  factor  which  enters 

Wo  the  value  of  it.     In  this  their  power  is  irn»sistible,  because  the 

l^liiiC  Kailnmtl  Company  and  the  Kea<ling  (3oal  and  Iron  Company 

■'''oiie,  the  former  owning  all  the  stiwk  of  tlie  latter,  and  controlling, 

»Uolutfl\,  its  management.     Thus  the  railn)ad  <*ompany  wjis  both  a 

I»fxjilm.vr  ami  a  carrier  of  the  thing  prtNluced. 

h  1%  hImi  the  owner  of  enormous  tracts  of  coal  land  and  (*arrieson  the 
^*inenAof  mining  4Mi  a  very  extensive  scale — so  extensive  that  its  out- 
I'Qt  iii4lN>iit  (i,(NN»,000  tons  of  the  entire  7,(NNMNN)  to  S.(KHMNN)  tons  pro- 
^^»tH\  III  mhat  i»  known  as  the  Scliiivlkill  anthracite  rrgioii,  ami  ot  the 
^tire  amount  ot  :MMMM»,0<H>  to  :i7,(NNMNN»  tons  pnNluced  in  all  the  an- 
ilra«*ire  itKil  fields. 

IWntf  tifUls  are  diviilt^l  into  districts  styled,  resiHH»tivi*ly,  the  Schuyl- 
^illttbe  Lehigh,  and  the  Wyoming.     Between    the  corporations  and 
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individuHls  miuiiig  coal  in  these  districts  there  is  a  close  combiDation  to 
coiitrol  the  output,  the  labor,  the  prices,  and  everything  connected 
with  the  supply  of  anthracite  to  the  country.  The  manner  in  which 
this  is  done  is  b^'  determining  the  entire  amount  which  shall  be  mined 
in  a  year,  dividing  this  amount  prot)ortionate1y  among  the  three  dis- 
tricts, and  allotting  to  each  corporation  and  individual  operator,  in  a 
district,  a  proportion  of  the  quantity,  which  the  district  is  permitted  Uy 
produce. 

The  miners  are  paid  miserable  wages,  and  are  so  controlled  as  to- 
render  them  dependent  on  their  employers.  This  is  done  by  the  small- 
ness  of  compensation  for  what  they  do  and  by  regulations  which  pre- 
vent them  from  making  full  time. 

The  men  who  manage  the  railroad  and  mines  appear  to  be  generally 
very  rich,  altliouj^h  the  railroad,  owing  largely  to  the  purchase  of  the 
coal  lands  at  high  prices,  and  the  enormous  debt  entailed  thereby,  ia 
in  a  bankrupt  con<litiou. 

The  first  evil  I  recognize  in  this  state  of  affairs  is  that  the  miners^ 
men  who  vote  and  help  to  rule  this  country,  are  so  underpaid  that 
they  have  neither  comfortable  housing,  proper  food,  nor  means  to  edu- 
cate their  children  (who  are  obliged  to  become  wage-earners  at  a  tender 
age)  to  be  good  citizens.  The  continuance  of  this  state  of  affairs  meaD& 
a  discontented  class,  dangerous  to  the  nation,  and  unfit  to  take  part  Id 
the  government  of  the  country. 

Another  evil  is  the  ra])id  enrichment  of  a  few  by  the  labor  of  many 
people.  This  is  a  certain  cause  of  discontent,  an  arsenal,  from  which 
anarchism  may  draw  its  most  deadly  weapons  against  organized  gov- 
ernment. 

Beyond  this,  the  Reading  Railroad  Company  as  a  produc«*r  and  a 
carrier  is  in  antagonism  to  all  other  producers,  and  has  an  advantage 
over  all  others.  Its  output  is  enormous;  its  capacity  still  greater;  ita 
policy  thoroughly  selfish;  and  its  facilities  for  transportation,  united 
with  the  vastness  of  the  output,  render  it  despotic  over  the  production 
of  other  operators,  who  ought  to  be  its  rivals  but  are  really  its  depend- 
ents. 

It  is  plain,  too,  that  the  allotment  system  is  a  wrong  to  the  general 
public;  that  it  must  keep  the  coal  supply  less  than  the  demand,  and 
that  it  must  enhance  the  cost  to  the  consumer.  This  wrong  is  perfected 
to  its  full  iniquity  by  keeping  mines  on  railroad  lands  unworked  and 
unopened,  and  by  railroad  control,  through  leases,  of  tracts  belonging 
to  private  operators. 

It  is  plain  that  we  have  here  an  odious  form  of  "trust"  dealing  in  a 
necessary  of  life  and  increasing  the  price  of  it  by  creating  a  scarcity^ 
and  by  underpaying  the  labor  which  i)roduces  it.  The  only  true  foun- 
dation for  the  remedy  of  these  evils  is  the  cultivation  of  a  healthy,  moral 
sentiment.  That  they  constitute  a  gieat  wrongcan  not  be  denied.  The 
conscience  of  the  nation  must  be  aroused  to  the  enormity  of  combina- 
tions against  the  comfort  of  Uie  people.  When  this  is  done  we  can  correct 
the  present  and  secure  the  future;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  under  the 
glamour  of  money  getting,  the  people  themselves  see  in  false  lights, 
and  that  practices  are  regarded  as  respectable,  which  are  inherently 
criminal. 

As  to  the  future,  it  is  the  plain  duty  of  the  proper  authority  to  pre- 
vent the  vesting  of  vast  landed  estates  in  the  hands  of  corporations — 
the  hardest  of  entails,  because  impersonal  and  unassailable  by  the  ha- 
mane  sentiments  which  may  make  even  a  despot  politic.  We  must  in- 
graft on  our  land  system  the  ijrinciple  that  coal,  mineral,  and  natural- 
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iraH  «1e|»oiiitA  omhnuvd  in  the  public  ilotiiain  shall  for  the  fiitiiro  (the 
future  imiNiwrisheil  hy  past  impn)vi(UMice)  lie  hold  in  trust  tor  the 
people  !on*ver,  the  fee  never  to  Ik*  parted  with;  but  conseienee  ahuie 
is  nut  Nuftirient. 

The  tnulitions  of  our  racecouu*  fn)m  the  days  of  serfhood,  when  hibor 
was  dtH'Mied  ijxnobh*,  and.  though  up  to  the  time  of  the  eivil  war  work- 
injr  |K*iiph»  wen»  recanted  with  res|>eet,  thert^  is  no  doubt  that  to-day 
they  are  not  so  stniii^  soeially  as  they  were  then.  Too  nnieh  stress  eaii 
nut  Ik*  hiid  u]»on  this  stH*i»l  as|HM*t.  In  a  government  of  manhcKHl  Huf- 
frai;e  it  embniees  the  entire  question  of  nuMrs  eipiality  before  the  law. 
IIt»w  t4»  maintain  that  praetieally  is  a  very  serious  matter — serious, 
U*cause  if  we  fail  to  maintain  it,  there  is  an  end  of  republican  insti- 
tntious.  While  our  theories  sihmu  to  make  this  equality  easy  and 
invineible,  the  dual  form  of  our  polity,  Fe<leral  and  State,  render  it 
«liffirult  to  aseertain  what  power  shall  pn>teet  it.  The  very  foundation 
«if  pMNl  eitizenship  is  pMnl  wa^es.  Wise  le^j^islation  may  insure  such 
vatrcs  H«»metimes,  as,  for  instanre,  laws  taking  off  taxes  fn)ni  labor,  ren- 
^lerin^  land  attainable  and  removing  barriers  from  trade — laws  which 
fiermit  a  lalioriu^  man  t4>  carry  no  bunlen,  save  that  of  the  duties  which 
hie  Moeial  relaticuis  entail.  Surely  no  man  should  toil  in  bonds,  and  the 
laborer  should  have  free  limbs,  a  free  mind,  and  no  environment  which 
will  force  from  him  an  undue  shart^  of  what  he  earns. 

The  most  (mHous  of  taxes  is  that  on  the  producinp^  ]N>wer,  instead  of 
on  the  thin^  pro<luce4l.  The  muniments  of  labor  are  the  a<*rretions  of 
fwiriety — the  UilaiHre  of  f;ain  after  the  work  is  |>aid  for — whether  that  is 
(lunlenetl  by  exiM\ssive  taxation,  or  by  the  irreed  of  capital,  is  4>r  no  im- 
fiortan4*e.  The  burden  will  have  a  reflex  influence  on  lalxtr,  and  the 
«.*nly  remiNly  is  lower  taxes  in  the  first  case,  and  less  pun  on  the  part 
4»f  capital  ill  the  other^in  a  woni,  a  f;n»ater  shaiv  in  the  value  of  the 
fhini;  piiNluee«l  t«>  the  lalmivr  who  pn»tluces  it.  There  is  no  necessity 
for  many  rirli  men.  There  is  preat  neiressity  lor  many  men  of  decent 
p»^'niii.irv  competence.  Yet, as  the  fiu'ts  t^Iictetl  by  tiie  coniniittee  prove, 
th<^re  an*  thousands  of  poor,  underpaid  citizens  who  ;rive  tlieir  man- 
IknmI  f«i  the  inakiii;:of  a  few  very  rich  ones.  IVrliaps  tliis  is  inevitable. 
1%-rhapH  under  present  conditions  th«M'e  is  no  remedy.  It  may  lie  that 
••  d4ii;:»'niiiH  classes"  must  be  IummI  in  our  fn»e  soil,  ami  that  discontent 
!•  de<»tiiM«4|  to  ripen  into  anan*hisin  and  fall  into  the  decay  of  despotism. 
A  |ia(«"rnal  government  mi<:lit  ^rasp  the  whole  t|iie.stii»n  ami  by  arl>i- 
xr-JkTs  re^iilatitin  establish  either  cheap  or  dear  labor;   init  what  (*an  we 

We  ;irf  ujfliin  the  eonstitulJiMi,  State  and  I'eder.ii.  Wh'Te  thev  \ 
tmjnntt'f  «iii  iMrh  other  ehaos  trollies,  eacli  is  crippled,  lH'c':iti>«>  itcithtM*  Is 
•»jpr»-  in*.  I.*'j  illv.  :is  held  li\  I  In*  S;i|»reiiie  rmii  t  c»l  llieliiili-il  Slates, 
Trj^'Ti-  >  TMi  ;m- itr.d  ;^Miiind.  The  lM'«ler.il  power  \\iih:ii  it**  Imrits  e\- 
•  i««!«--  Tl  «•  poWiT  of  the  State.  Thffe  is  nn  v.ieiitiiti  ln-lwei-ii  tin*  twii, 
'•  .*  ^T.iii"^  h.i\<*  t  he  con*  rt>!  of  t  h(*  «loiiies|M*  relut  itiiiN.  a^  nt  liiisli  mil  :iiM| 
«   '•  .  .M.uili.tn  .iinl  wanl.  mister  and  siMvaiit.     TIm-x  ha\e   jiii  iNilietinn 

•  -  .i!i  «''t:iTi.n-*»*  made  w  It  hi  II  their  bnnliTs.  \\\  noih-  an'hh'iir.  eiihiT 
•i  t  ::/•  fi-*hip  iir  i»--iilen«*i',  thi*  Ki-deral  t  Hivi-riii'ii-r*  tliimmh  i!>  euiiits 
f:.!*.  •.•!.••  eiii:ni/.aiii'»*  nf  some  nl*  tliesr  emit  rart  n  :  bill  i*\  eii  Mini  iMilnri'es 
■'d»-':i  ai  ••••riliiiu  to  thi-  *'la\v  ol  the  plaee."  whie'i  inrans  iltr  law  c»l'  tlo* 
>Mr#*.  Tiii^  iibsetvaiiee  in  the  l'edi»ial  eomtn  ol"  til*  JiMMl  law  is  jnstlv 
•-*ti^-:neil  liy  American.**  as«'ntirfl\  ri;;ht  —  iiidi'eil,  as  iiiili^peii>able  to 
rTiil  blwrty:  but  tin*  fact  r«Miiains  that  the  l-'ederaMioveriiineni  isex- 
rlad'Nl  fnmi  the{;en«*ral  control  «>t' the  labor  tpiestion,  which  is  ot' ne4*es- 
ait  J  a  matttT  «if  hnral  c«tiitra(*t  and  therefore  t»f  State  cont*ern.     If  that 
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question  falls  within  the  province  of  Congress,  it  is  only  in  its  aspects 
as  it  bears  on  interstate  commerce. 

The  power  over  that  subject  is  contained  in  article  1,  section  8,  of  the 
Constitution,  in  this  language:  "To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
nations  and  among  the  several  States^  and  with  Indian  tribes."  This 
provision  is  very  comjirehensive.  There  is  none  other  In  the  Constitu- 
tion which  limits  it.  When  acted  on  it  excludes  all  legislation  of  the 
States.  It  confides  to  Congress  the  care  of  the  subject  absolutely;  but 
with  all  its  breadth,  untouched  as  it  is  by  other  clauses  in  the  same 
instrument,  it  is  circumscribed  by  the  nature  of  the  powers  resting  io 
the  States.    We  must,  therefore,  act  within  the  present  defined  limits. 

What  do  they  permit  us  to  do  ?  Within  a  decent  observance  of  them, 
can  we  force  men  to  labor  against  their  will?  Can  we  compel  them  to 
keep  their  capital  in  a  business,  when  they  choose  to  withdraw  itt  If 
we  can  do  these  things,  we  can  ^x  the  time,  the  wages,  all  the  conditions 
of  labor  or  we  can  confiscate  the  capital  put  into  a  business  and  alter 
the  privileges  of  corporations,  whose  creation  is  the  act  of  the  3tate 
legislatures.  If  we  can  do  this,  we  are  absolute  and,  under  the  power 
to  regulate  interstate  commerce,  we  may  establish  a  despotism,  which 
would  frown  on  every  hearth  and  drive  every  citizen  as  a  slave  before 
it.  This  constitutional  power  would  be  the  absorbent  of  all  other 
powers.  It  would  obliterate  the  States,  centralize  the  Government,  and 
would,  as  despotism  is  prone  to  do,  degrade  labor. 

As  free  men  enacting  laws  to  govern  free  men,  we  dare  not  give  so 
bold  an  interpretation  to  the  meaning  of  this  power.  Yet  we  must  ad- 
mit that  the  mere  law  of  supply  and  demand  can  not  solve  the  question 
of  the  needs  of  labor.  Men  as  men,  have  necessities,  which  can  not  be 
foregone. 

Their  manhood  is  a  factor  in  the  ])rice  of  their  toil.  Their  manhood^ 
emphasized  by  their  citizenship  and  their  political  rights,  raises  them 
above  the  beasts  of  burden  whose  number  determine  their  value,  above 
the  pro<iuct  of  loom,  forge,  or  field.  There  is  a  great  human  necessity 
underlying  the  problem  of  their  wages;  a  necessity  which  must  be  sat> 
isfied  because  it  is  the  first  element  in  the  problem,  which  will  not  be 
denied,  but  will  in  some  form  or  another,  in  a  land  of  universal  suffrage^ 
force  itself  to  favorable  solution. 

The  laboring  men  of  the  country  have  tried  to  solve  this  ])roblem  bj 
organization.  Tl  ey  have  pitted  combination  against  combination,  the 
combination  of  toil  against  the  combination  of  wealth.  That  they  have 
a  legal  right  to  do  this  is  admitted  (as  will  be  seen  by  the  testimony)  by 
the  representative  of  the  railroad  and  mines  who  appeared  before  the 
committee,  but  the  admission  is  only  a  perfunctory  one.  The  logical 
consequences  of  the  right  are  ])ractically  denied.  The  formula  of  the 
reasoning  by  which  this  is  reached  is  this: 

"  Lnborin;^  nioii  may  le«;ally  combine  to  maintain  the  value  of  tbeir  labor;  but  we 
■will  not  treat  witli,  or  in  any  manner  re<;ojjnize,  tbeir  combinationH.  Our  combina- 
tion shall  j^overn  their  combination.  We  Hell  coal  ortransjiortation.  They  sell  days^ 
work.  There  shall  be  no  eciuality  between  uh.  Our  interest  shall  dominate  their 
interest.  If  they  do  not  submit  to  our  pleasure,  we  will  resort  to  our  armory  uf  de- 
vices for  human  oppression  and  coerce  them  into  submission." 

Hence,  the  coal  operators  refused  to  negotiate  with  the  labor  organi- 
zations, and  hence  the  Keading  liailroad  Com])any  put  hundreds  of 
men  on  a  *'  black  list,"  marking  them  as  unfit  to  be  employed  anywhere 
by  anybody.  Hence,  too,  it  is  their  policy  to  keep  their  employes  iu 
their  debt,  to  render  them  dependent  for  homes  for  their  children,  to 
keep  before  them,  as  an  ever  present  menace,  the  facility  with  which 
foreign  labor  can  be  imported  and  the  consciousness  that,  as  few  of 
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iheui  are  alhiwed  t(i  work  I'lill  tinio,  a  p^roatrr  supply  thiin  tlirru  \n  a 
ilt-niaiul  for  IalH»r  always  exists.  \\y  tlirsr  anil  othfi*  devices  tin' 
n)itiff*rs  an*  an*  1u*l(l  in  prartiral  lN>iu]a;^<*,  to  iiisiiit;  peilV'Ct  suhiiiissioii 
IM  Mliii'h  ariiunl  baihls  ot  poliiv  ani  iiiaiiitaiiuMl. 

>*9  it  lia|i]H*iis  that  tin*  r«»inltiiiati<»ii  oCrapital  nu'<*ts  tlio  «.*oiiilMiiatioi» 
of  laUir  at  «*\i*ry  jioint,  and  wliilc  admitting;  tlie  n;;iit  ol  the  last  t«> 
r-xi?»t,  strips  it  of  all  t-lliracy  h\  dvuy'wiii  it  the  ri;:lit  to  art.  This  is  an 
iihwisi*  |H»!iL'\.  Or^aiii/ati4)ns  of  lalior  may  attain  nio.Nt  luMictirial  duls 
m  X\iv  tM'on«»niy  ot  stuMt'ty.  A  irspt'rtful  roro^nition  «if  them  l»y  cm- 
plM\fi>  wonhl  tend  to  raiso  thrir  standards  of  action,  herause  it  wouhl 
;;ivr  jinii-'tioal  jmiwit  to  their  aetion.  They  wouhl  he<'onie  fully,  what 
?hry  ale  U4»w'  partially,  (»f  nnirai  iniportanee,  ami  wouhl  heeoute  eon* 
!*«-r%*aiive  as  tln\v  heeome  ellirient  in  proteetin;;  the  interests  of  their 
inemliers.  They  are  eomposed  of  citizens  of  the  eomuiunitii*s  in  whieh 
iLrV  exist,  and  would  feel  their  responsibility  to  be  reascuiable  in  their 
•ifiuantlH  and  |KMeeal>le  in  their  nu'thcMls. 

The  diflieulties  which  meet  us  when  we  seek  a  remedy  for  the  evils 
v«*  are  considering  ;rrow  4>ut  of  the  freedom  of  our  institutions.  A  des- 
fiutisin,  with  its  brutal  directness,  mi^ht  make  things  better,  but  it 
would  have  ]Miwer  to  make  them  W()rsc\  While  we  ou^ht  not  to  rob 
The  Constitution  of  its  {Nitency  by  strainecl  constructions  which  de- 
•tni.v  IIS  natural  implications,  neither  ou^ht  we  to  construe  it  so  broailly 
a.4  io  cripple  the  ri;:hts  of  the  citizen  or  the  well-detiiie<l  authority  of 
ihr  SIat«*^.  The  ptiwcr  over  ** commerce  amon^  the  tStates"  is  ••tt)  w^- 
ulatr.** 

Ill  a  broail  M'li^e  that  mi^ht  embrace  every  ]irocess  in  the  production 
•if  ev»-r\  tiling  wLich  is  bou;:lit  and  sohl,  whether  the  fruits  ot  the  earth 
•»r  the  output  4if  manufactories,  as  well  as  the  conduct  of  persons  by 
«h<ini  thev  are  prudiiced.  The  onlv  test  4>f  c<»iistituti4ihal  auth4>ritv 
wtiuhl  Ik*  whether  there  is  tratllc  in  the  thin;;  iM'twiM'ii  004*  State  aiul 
aiioihei.  TIm*  4*iiii>4M(uen<*4's  an«l  ab>nrdity  of  this  eom)>i4*hi*iisi\e  in- 
ttr]iret.ttii»n  ha\4>  i*Iirii4>d  tin*  coinnnMits  t»f  tin*  Supreun'  fnmt.  It 
-Aiiiihl  eiiver  with  itN  iiiit<'iiev  insirlv  e\4TV  indnstrv  in  the  liind  ami  the 
>i;4t«'3  uiiiihl  lie  e\eIiid(Ml  lioiii  4Mi;:ni/anre  (»f  nM»t  ni'  I  he  atl'.iii  <<  i>t'  thi'ir 
» .r  /i-ii?*.  livery  i-iMitiaei  wtMihl  biMMmie  a  '•  I'lMler.il  <|in's!h»ir,"  il"  il  n«- 
.j:*-tl  III  .III  artn-h'  i»r  4'iiiphi\meni  4-iitfrin^  into  iiitfisi.i:e  <'iininn'rre. 

I  (Mil  iiol  li4'h(*\4*  that  tiie  wmils  **t«i  ie;:iiiai4-'*  iiiipiy  all  tins.  Tln'V 
il.t^e  \  :i^t  :^i;:iiili4'anie  iintlnMiiteiUv.  'Ili4*\  \v.':iv  with  thtiii  iliheiM'Iitlv 
\*»i\i'»'  poMer  4i\4*i  tlie  iHNilth  and  I  lie  morals  nl  the  people,  :in  iiie\  ai4* 
^i%i-:ci|  bv  the  ini4'i<'iiiii>e  lM*T\\eeii  the  Siate>,  and  in  iIiIn  li;:iil  jiistit\ 
:h«-  f  ii.ii-lMient  of  iiisp4M'tion  and  i|nai amine  I.iws;  imt  )iiiinai  ily  tin*  aii- 
'li'^Ti"^  1**  ii\er  iM-r>onN  1)\  \\h«iiii  and  \elih'!i-s  m  whnh  the  i-niiifiter4*4* 
•  «.ixx.*-ii  nil,  and  i.'s  I'milerred  ti»  the  end  that    tlieie  .sh.ill    be  no  ille;:al 

iiib-i,'*    MMptiM'd  on  th.it    emnnieii'e    liv   the    Staler.  lliat    th«ienia>   be 
:•  .i-»4i;i.iliii'  dir«pa!4'h  a^  to  I  iaii>piii  iat  n>n.  >arel  \  a^  If)  llle  aii«!  plopt'i't  \  . 
.m''.'..'\    .1^  to  ii.illia;:es  till'  ne;^h  cI   nt  «hlt,\,  ami  pliililbitlnn  t«i  etitiiliiiia 
-  ..'.«  -I.   \t  liirli  late.N  ot  toll  ai4' ail\  aiieed  nf- 1  Im*  pi'iee  (»{  ;^(iiid^  4*nhan4*4*il. 

I  .ii<>  .<*  .«  \eiv  bl<iad  lleld  :  but  It  4-nibia«'r<H  N:iii';!\  tr.iliie  iiift  t'fturst  ^ 
• :  ••  |-.\iiT  to  i4*^iil.ilir  whii'h  Immiil;  e\eln>i\e,  w  lien  i\i'it-iM«[  li\  tin* 
«  :..'t-ii  >!«tr«-<«,  iiiipdSe.s  tin*  <in(y  Id  piexeiit  tlti-ni  tmai  l>i  1.1::  ilie  >iiniee 
>  r    tli*^*  .I'-e  01   tlntii  h4'in;:  used  lor  lliilnoi  .il  pni]Mi>e>.       Il   IiilloA^.  tluMe 

:•  r»'.  th.ii  rnn;ii4'vs  has  |M»wer — 

I      !••  pri*\  i«ii*  l«>r  tli4*  >af*-ty  4)f  the  li\es  antl  liiiib>  nt   p.i^s  ■n;:ers. 

.*  Ti»  pK^^'hibit  the  4MII  i.i;:e  4it  thin;^'^  «h'l!iiiM'ntal  tn  iiiiii.i!>  v^*^  *>h- 
iM-vfj*-  UN)k«>i  or  t4>  h4>al(h  (.in  lepei>  or  di>4'aMMl  anini.(l>  . 

(     Tm  «b  teriiiiiie  what  the  law  ol   the  eontiaet  l«ii  eaii^iiu  ^liall   be: 
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(a)  as  to  what  shall  constitute  due  diligence;  (b)  as  to  the  measure  of 
damages;  (c)  as  to  combinations  which  may  affect  the  price  to  be  paid 
under  it.  As  to  the  last  proposition,  it  only  conveys  the  doctrine  of 
good  faith,  that  when  a  man  is  dealing  with  a  carrier  he  shall  not  be 
subject  to  a  conspiracy  which  eliminates  competition  as  an  element  of 
price. 

1  think  this  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  as 
<;arried  on  among  the  States  by  individuals  or  existing  corporations. 
It  attaches  to  the  agencies  it  finds  and  prescribes  rules  of  action  for 
them.  It  confers  no  privilege  on  any  man  or  company.  If  they  are 
engaged  in  transportation  between  different  States  this  power  by  its 
own  vigor  embraces  their  business  in  its  authority.  This  reasoning 
renders  it  plain  that  we  may  compel  a  man  to  fulfill  a  contract  after  it 
is  entered  into  and  to  perform  tlie  duties  which  are  implied  from  the 
relation  he  assumes  to  the  public;  but  there  is  no  method  by  which  he, 
either  as  a  proprietor  or  employ^,  may  be  forced  to  continue  in  an  avoca- 
tion so  long  as  he  has  no  franchise ;  his  duty  to  the  public  may  be  dis- 
continued at  his  pleasure.  In  fact,  this  duty  does  not  consist  in  con- 
tinuing in  a  business,  but  in  doing  it  faithfully  so  long  as  he  is  in  it. 

The  workmen  for  individuals  or  for  railroads  are  guilty  of  no  wronic 
if  they  cease  work  singly  or  in  concert  with  others.  A  strike  pure  and 
simple  is  not  and  can  not,  therefore,  be  made  an  illegal  act  on  the 
ground  that  the  employer  is  a  carrier  of  interstate  commerce.  The  re- 
lation of  master  and  servant  implies  no  other  and  further  duty  in  that 
case  than  in  any  other.  Engineers,  brakemen,  and  conductors  are  held 
to  a  degree  of  care  commensurate  with  the  nature  of  their  occupation; 
but  they  may  leave  the  service  when  they  please,  subject  only  to  dam- 
ages for  breach  of  contract.  They  are  liable  to  punishment  if  they 
commit  violence  in  furtherance  of  a  strike ;  but  the  corporation  they 
serve  is  alone  responsible  to  the  public  for  failure  to  carry  on  its  busi- 
ness on  account  of  the  strike. 

The  reason  of  this  is  plain.  The  workingmen  have  no  franchise 
from,  or  contract  relative  to,  the  public,  and  therefore  no  correspond- 
ing duty.  A  law  which  would  seek  to  compel  them  to  remain  in  an 
employment  would  be  an  invasion  of  their  freedom  as  citizens.  For 
this  reason  it  is  impossible  to  enact  a  law  which  can  compel  an  indi- 
vidual to  continue  in  an  avocation,  or  a  workman  to  continue  in  an  em- 
ployment; but  a  railroad  corporation  exercises  a  public  function,  and 
has  a  duty  which  it  may  be  compelled  to  perform  by  the  sovereignty 
which  instituted  it.  The  field  of  its  operation  is  the  territorial  limitsof 
that  sovereignty,  and  jurisdiction  over  the  manner  in  which  it  complies 
with  the  terms  of  its  creation  is  confined  to  the  power  from  which  it  de- 
rives it  charter.  The  control  which  the  TTnited  States  may  establish 
over  it  is  not  based  on  its  corporate  capacity,  but  on  the  nature  of 
its  business,  and  is  ai)i>licable  to  all  persons  and  companies  engaged  in 
the  same  business. 

The  act  of  February  4,  1S87,  "  to  regulate  interstate  commerce"  pro- 
ceeds on  this  ])rineiple.  It  does  not  prescribe  any  duty.  It  only  de- 
termines liow  an  existing  duty  shall  be  performed.  It  creates  no 
agencies.  It  directs  thec<mdnct  of  agencies  in  being.  The  individuals 
and  corporations  enilraced  in  its  terms  fix  their  own  character  by  the 
business  they  choose  to  pursue.  They  have  no  contract  relation  to  the 
United  States,  no  privity  with  them,  and  derive  no  jiower  from  them. 

It  is  true  that  their  corporate  capacity  places  them  on  a  different 
footing  to  that  of  an  individual.  They  are  created  for  a  specified  time, 
during  which  they  must  perform  certain  public  duties.    They  have  not 
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the  fNtwerof  an  imlividual  to  lay  down  thcs<'>  diitieM,  They  must  iK>r- 
form  them,  and  if  th(\v  add  to  tliem  the  trausportati«)U  of  porsoiin  and 
ihiDf^rt  fn>in  one  State  to  another,  if,  in  a  word,  they  en^afi^e  in  **  com- 
merce anions  the  8c;iteH,'^  then  the  Federal  (rowrnnienl  may  exeictMo 
the  cMHitroI  over  them  neci^ssary  to  eompel  thein  to  a  propiT  observaneo 
of  the  new  duty  thus  assumed,  hut  tlioy  may  eontine  their  husineMH 
within  the  limits  of  the  State,  in  which  ease  the  [lower  of  Ton^ress  to 
nef^ahiti*  eommeree  has  no  application  to  them. 

I  du«*ll  on  thes4'  considerations  because  it  is  itiiportiint  to  ohsc>rve 
that  the  Federal]  (i(»vcrnment  haspowcr  of  re^^uhit ion  over  a  corporation 
rr^atff*d  by  si  State  not  l>y  ivason  of  its  ch:irtei\  but  b«MMusM  it  is  a 
rarruT  anion;;  the  States.  As  a  pers«ni  in  hiw  it  must  be  trcatiMl  as 
riviv  oliicr  person  is.  ron;;;rcss  4*aii  noi  interfere  with  the  franchises 
;rr.iiileil  by  a  State.  They  can  ntMther  repeal  nor  abhd;;e  tiieui;  nor  can 
tiifV,  by  assuuiin;:  actual  coutntl  oi  tht%  operatitms  of  a  railroad  corpo- 
raliitn,  iN'rfiirm  the  functituis  conli<hMl  to  it  by  a  State:  but  tii«*v  nniv 
jiass  laws  t«»  in«'«>rporate  etunpanies  to  carry  on  int«*i'state  c«ininierce. 

That  has  already  been  thine  in  the  case  of  tin*  Tacihc  K'ailroads,  and 
lb.it,  ]f  applied  generally,  w«»uld  create  a  system  over  whi(*h  the  Fed- 
eral <ffiiveriiment  mi;:ht  exercise  the  samt*  full  control  which  the  States 
may  now  exercise  over  their  loc.il  coriiorations.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
that  will  be  the  oidy  etlicieut  remedy  for  such  abuses  as  exist  in  IVnn- 
Mlvania:  but  the  bill  prtiposed  by  tlie  chairman  of  the  ciunniiltee  (Mr. 
Tillman). proceeds f>n  the  assumption  that  <'on^rcss  has  the  same  c«>ntroI 
ovtT  a  State  ciirptuatioii  as  the  State  itself. 

It  pi«i|Ntsi*s  to  compel  it  to  perform  its  duty  by  the.  identical  reme- 
dies ti»  which  a  State  may  resort,  on  the  ground  that   the  company  is  a 
.*^t.ite  a;:ency.  clothed  with  certain  public  functions.     T«)  instaiuM*:  The 
hiil   priivides  li>r  a  receivership  to  manap*  and  control  the  ciuponite 
pr«»|Mrt\  **  until  the  ]uovisions  of  this  act  shall  be  complied  with  t«»the 
paTi-^Lii-tion   iif  the  C4»nrt."     This  wwuid   make  the   Ciiired   States  tho 
fkiN-raliir  «<f   the   rn:td   and  responsible    to   bonilholders  «ind   creditors. 
Si-oi;i|ly,  it   would  be  a  metliotl  of  compulsion  to  the  ctu'poratiiiu  to 
•-"•iitiiiuf   i:i   interst.iie  cfimniert'e.     Tiiirdly,  it  would  causi*  a   eontli«*t 
\»-:*i-fii  .Sr.iir  anil  l-'iMleral  autiiority  inTauNe  the  eorpor.it inn   i»wes  a 
'^'rrii.irx  i|n;y  To  the  t'ormer  to  p4Tf«M'rii  C4*rtain  tuiictiiMis  within  the  Statt*, 
*\A  Im'i-.iiim*  I  lie  latt4*r  4Mn  imu   iiert'orm.  nor  i:i  any  manner  iniiMtV-ie 

*:';i.  til iniit'liiHi^. 

I  r»L'»rd  Tli»-  •'  prnvisimis  of  tills  a4't,*'d4*l':'ult  mi  cimipliainM*  wiMi  which 
^'•iM  .iti'liiii  i/4'  ihf  appointnifnt  ut  a  ri*crivcr,  as  rniinently  u  (-••>;  but 
■*>  !lii\  \*i;ii  n  till*  ciiiiipi'tiMiev  ot  i'on^iess,  as  apjiheti  i«»  a  I'»»mI  r-ir- 
•">ra!l«<it  ?      Uiies  t'le  intt-rst.itf  i'oailiierce  piiwrr  :iMl!iM|i/.r  the  :ii!i|iti(in 

'■ '"ij'iir.i'n   T'l  il.«'  rharler  ;^riiiiti'(i  b\  a  Stale.'      lo  liin' a  e.ii  I 'i-r  of 
;*•:*:  ::•■  i-it!i(*!ieir4*  \*tv  nt'irlfi-t  tu  iMrrx,  w  hiji*  In*  i^  in  tltut  !•  i-.i:i'ns,  m 
*  ';  :i  tilt:  piiv\fr,  and  in  thai  ifNprc;  I  a;:ii>i>  in  piiiieipli'  wiili  tin*  i»ill 
',    .^  «•  il  )•»  ;hr  eli.iiiaMii ;  but  1  ainentaiii   tli.il  < 'tm^reNS  li.i-o  :ii>i  fiie 
•*'4*  r  ;«i  pt  iiiiiliit  a  eiu'p4ir.itiiiii  trnMi  ai'<|iiii  iir:  I.cmI.  mih  tinai  «  :i -^a^cii; 

•'■  »:iii!.4i:iiM"*,  or  pi  «H  I  net  lull  *t\'  aii\   Uii:<l,  it   ii.n  rli.u  irr  p«  rail's  it  (ti 
■*'  ^f.  of  •<>  pi'tjiihiT  Its  ntrii*!  r^  to  tin  iiInIi  ji  w  j;  a  >iip;iiies  m  niaii-i  i  il. 

i!  till-  I  i>i  jioraiioii   ^^  a>  o(    l''<Mb>ial  origin   tiie   powt-r   v.oiiM    be  nn 
'i>*I.>'.'i. ilia*,  and.  iinieed.  all  tlo-  provisions  f»!' iin- jiiopuM'tl  bi!l  would 
'"ii'l  Id   i!iak4*  the  opriatioti  n?    lailroad^i,  and    no;   4Mrporate   plandcr 
4''l  oci-ale  spe4*iiIarion,  iIm' chief  biisincNs  oj   railroitl  ('oMip  iiiii-^.     If 
«<i  tiii-M- provi<«ions  had   applied  to  the   li4>.idiMic  K.iilnMd  rteiipaiis  it 
*''Ul'i  ]ir4i!i.ibly  U*  a  si*lvent  4ir;;ani/aiittn. 
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How  far  the  Federal  Government  may  proceed  in  instltating  an  ex- 
clasive  system  of  corporations  to  carry  on  interstate  commerce  is  a 
grave  question. 

That  power  seems  to  be  fairly  implied  from  the  general  authority  to 
regulate  commerce.  No  doubt  the  States  can  and  ought  to  remedy 
abuses,  but  there  is  no  probability  that  they  will  act  in  concert,  or  that 
they  will  deal  effectually  with  the  evils  which  oppress  the  public.  In 
some  of  them  corporate  influence  is  strong  and  dictatorial.  Whether 
it  can  be  excluded  from  Congress  is  doubtful,  although  the  present 
temper  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  honest  and  independent. 
The  true  radical  remedy  lies  iu  a  prohibition  to  individuals  or  compa- 
nies to  engage  in  interstate  commerce  when  they  are  guilty  of  the  mis- 
conduct disclosed  by  the  testimony  in  this  case,  and  should  prohibit  all 
the  acts  forbidden  in  the  proposed  bill. 

Such  a  provision  can  not  constitutionally  be  applied  to  State  corpor- 
ations now  in  being.  It  must,  to  protect  the  future,  be  embodied  in  a 
Federal  law  which  will  compel  all  companies  desiring  to  be  incorporated 
as  carriers  of  commerce  ^' among  the  States"  to  derive  their  charters 
from  Congress.  At  this  late  day  in  the  life  of  the  present  Congress  it 
would  be  futile  to  formulate  such  a  measure,  but  the  suggestion  of  i ; 
may  prompt  discussion  and  tend  to  evolve  a  well-considered  statute. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  February  10, 1888. 

The  select  committee  to  inveatigate  existing  labor  troubles  in  Penn- 
•Tlvaiiia,  ^Ie88r8.  George  D.  Tillman,  W..  J.  Stone,  of  Missonri,  J.  Logan 
Cbipman,  John  A.  Anderson,  and  A.  X.  Parker,  m^t  to-day  in  the  room 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  for  the  puriK)8e  of  beginning  their  in- 
Te»tigation. 

Mr.  Anderson  read  the  resolations  nnder  which  the  committee  is 
sothorized  to  act,  as  follows: 

Rm^frtd^  Tbat  a  s}>ecial  conimitteo  of  five  of  tlie  IIouHe  of  Represent ativcH  lie 

a|»|floint«Hl  to  inveKti^ate   forthwith  the  ext4*nt,  cauneH,   and  eflect  uinm  int-erntato 

c«miB^rc«' of  the  coutinoeil  failnre  bv  the  Reading  Railroad  Company  to  transport 

•nrh  €oiuni«*n*e,  and  t4i  rei»ort  to  the  Hon8e,  by  bill  or  otherwise,  for  ccaiHideration  ut 

any  tini^,  niivh  legi<»lation  um  in  net^itsary  to  secure  to  the  public  the  regular  andcoiu- 

ptn^  ^X4*cution  by  a  railroad  company  of  its  obligations  to  serve  as  a  common  carri«*r 

«f  iQtrnttate  commrrc*«*,  and  to  inv(*stigate  the  difficulties  existing  in  the  Schuylkill 

a»d  Lehigh  mal  regions  nf  Pennsylvania  lietween  the  r.ori>oratious  mining  coal  and 

tbr  miijrrH,  and  to  further  investigate  all  the  facts  iu  relation  to  the  mining  corpora- 

Uoo*  aod  individnal  miners  of  anthracite  coal  in  connection  therewith,  and  all  the 

*art»  ID  Mation  to  the  matter,  and  re|H>rt  the  same  to  the  House,  with  such  n^com- 

B*iMLati«inK  as  the  c«>nimittee  mav  agree  upon,  and  that  said  committee  be  author{z«Ml 

1«  «!  dnring  the  siiwtOD  of  th«*  lloase  and  at  such  places  as  it  may  find  ncccNsary,  to 

vB)*lo7  A  fttrn<»gnipher,   to  ailminister  (»aths,  examine  witnesses,  compel  the  att«*nd- 

iTKf  ff  |wr<«)n«  and  the  prtMluction  <»f  l)Ooks  and  pajHTs;  and  the  expenst*  of  such  inves- 

t»ci:-.i>fi  nhsH  )m*  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Houm\ 

li*90lrHl.  That  a  sum,  not  to  exc<'<'d  ^,000,  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 

•l'<  .h.  I  Miniiiitte*'  <if  the  Houm^  app()iiit4>d  to  investigate  the  extent,  causes,  and  efi«'ct 

fc|Mj  .nur^tatt'  « «»mmiTce  of  the  continued  failnre  of  the  Reading  Railroaci  Company 

t" tr&ti«|M»rt  Miili  r«»nim(Tce,  etc.,  shall  be  imme<liat4^1y  available  and  payable  out  of 

tJjui-ijtirijjc-ut  fund  of  the  Hous<*  on  the  order  of  the  chairman  and  one  menilN'r  of 

tWiaii)  r<inimitt4'««,  in  sums  not  exceeding  Sl.CHK)  at  one  tini«';  an<l  all  vouchers  for 

^5  ^'irh  rx{ifrMlitan«(S  shall  Im)  likewise  certified  to  by  the  chainnan  and  one  mem- 

^  *•(  \Uf>  rtinimittet*. 

Li$At*if^  That  said  siHM'ial  committ<H;  l>e  authorized  to  cmpk>y  a  clerk. 


TE6TIM0HT  OF  MR.  CHARLES  H.  BRUMM. 

H'ti.  C'HAULKS  N.  Hrimm,  III  whosc  Congressional  distrii't  (thoThir- 
^^^i*\i  tin*  S4  liuylkiU  niinin;^  n»gic)ii  is  sitiiat^Hl,  at  the  desirt»  of  the 
♦>»iiiniinrf  niad«*  a  statiMnent  eoncvrniiig  tlie  matter  innler  invrstiga- 
jj*^''-  Aft«T  conNultation  the  eoiniiiittee  deeitled  not  to  swrar  Sir. 
'•**^nim,  U*4*aiis4'  h<*  had  alrrady  l)e<»ii  sworn  as  a  nu'inber  of  i  'on;;n»ss. 

Mr.  I»Ki' MM  Haiti:  In  my  opinion  the  eaiise  of  the  troui>h*  existing  in 
tbecital  regions  is  primarily  the  result  of  the  ovt»r-devt'lo|»miMit  of  that 
•"-•lMr\.  uhich  was  stimulated,  1  think,  durin^j  the  war:  that  tlu» 
J»^Miirt  of  »nthra(rit«*  coal  nnder  the  systrm  under  which  iIm'V  :iiv  miii- 
niiTand  Kliippin}^  it  is  larger  than  tlu*  demand  for  it  at  \\\v  pn'smt 
focf  or  at  the  priers  that  have  hern  rulin^^  lately,  with  tlir  piirrs  «»f 

I  PENS 
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other  coal.  We  kuow  that  in  what  is  known  as  the  Wyoming  region 
!New  York  capitalists  principally  bought  up  the  lands  and  controlled 
all  the  railroads,  and  practically  did  the  mining  and  shipping  of  the  coal 
in  that  region ;  that  that  necessitated  a  like  action  in  the  Lehigh  region 
and  the  Schuylkill  region. 

I  s])eak  of  the  Schuylkill  region  from  personal  knowledge  when  I  say 
that  in  that  region  coal  before  the  war,  and  some  of  it  even  now,  and 
all  along  since,  but  especially  before  the  war,  was  successfully  mined 
by  individual  oi)erators.  The  lands  were  owned  by  men  living  princi- 
I)ally  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  different  places.  These 
individuals,  at  their  own  expense,  worked  the  mines,  paid  their  royalty, 
and  shipped  the  coal  over  the  Mine  Hill  Eailroad  ana  other  roads.  The 
Eeading  Company  absorbed  the  lands  in  what  is  called  the  Schuylkill 
region,  1  think,  as  a  matter  ol  business  necessity,  to  compete  with  those 
in  the  upper  regions.  The  carrying  company,  for  the  puri>ose  of  secur- 
ing the  carrying  of  the  coal  of  that  region  through  which  this  Heading 
system  ramilied,  absorbed  all  the  small  roads,  including  the  Mine  Hill, 
the  Little  Schuylkill,  and  a  number  of  other  railroads.  These  three 
corporations  or  systems  (for  I  do  not  know  that  you  can  call  them  cor- 
porations, the  Lackawanna,  including  a  number  of  corporations,  and 
the  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  each  include  a  number  of  these  corpora- 
tions) heretofore  regulated  all  prices  of  coal,  toll,  and  wages,  as  well  »8 
the  output.  In  my  region  we  knew  it  by  what  was  known  as  the  Anthra- 
cite Board  of  Trade.  Now  it  is  tegulated,  from  the  best  information 
that  1  can  get,  by  a  board  that  represents  these  three  systems,  gener- 
ally at  New  York.  The  price  is  regulated  by  circular  in  my  region. 
Circulars  are  Issued  by  the  Reading  Company  that  the  price  shall  be  so 
and  so.  By  what  authority,  what  regulates  that,  how  it  is  done,  except 
by  the  positive  decree  of  the  neads  of  that  corporation,  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  How  often  are  these  circulars  issued! 

Mr.  Brumm.  Periodically;  I  think  perhaps  every  three  months. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  speak  of  the  railroad  company  or  the  mining 
company? 

Mr.  Brumm.  I  include  the  Reading  mining  company  with  the  railroad 
company,  for  they  are  really  one  institution  under  separate  charters. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Brumm,  in  the  Lackawanna, 
Lehigh,  and  Schuylkill  regions  the  common  carrier  is  also  a  coal  miner! 

]Mr.  Brumm.  The  common  carrier  has  the  control  either  by  being  the 
owner  directly  or  indirectly,  and  absolutely  controls  the  mining  and  the 
price  of  coal  in  all  these  regions  ;  in  some  perhaps  more  directly  than  in 
others.  I  am  a  little  cautious  about  what  I  say  about  the  Lackawanna, 
because  I  can  not  speak  concerning  it  of  my  own  personal  knowledge, 
but  when  I  s])eak  of  the  Reading  I  am  speaking  of  my  own  personal 
knowledge,  whatever  I  shall  say  about  it. 

These  corporations  and  individuals,  having  a  capacity  to  mine  and 
ship  more  coal  than  the  market  demands  at  ruling  prices,  have  inaugu- 
rated a  system  of  allotment  by  which  all  agree  that  each  shall  have  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  output  during  the  year.  The  Reading  per- 
centage, I  think,  is  something  like  30.  The  Lackawanna  has  by  great 
odds  the  largest  percentage  in  this  allotment.  The  Reading  system, 
when  it  became  the  purchaser  of  the  lands,  which  I  believe  it  did  as  a 
matter  of  business  necessity,  in  order  that  they  might  get  the  carrying 
trade,  in  my  judgment  paid  too  much  money  for  a  great  deal  of  this  land. 
It  was  bougiit  ])rincipally  on  credit.  The  result  is,  if  my  recollection  is 
correct,  that  the  Reading  cori)oration  pays  50  per  cent,  of  its  gross  re- 
(5eij)ts  as  interest  on  the  loan,  on  its  debt.    The  great  bulk  of  the  debt 
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for  the  coal  lauds  is  on  credit,  and  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  have  under- 
stood the  debt  is  secured  by  the  bonds  of  tlie  railroad.  Tliey  did  not 
|Bay  enough  cash  for  the  nuning  hinds  to  make  the  mortpif^e  sutheient 
MH-urity,  and  my  understanding  is  that  the  mortgage  is  sceureil  by  the 
milnKui  company. 
The  Chairman,  hj  a  firet-mortgage  debt  ? 

Mr.  ItRUMM.  I  think  it  is  a  second  or  third  mortgage.  The.raihoad 
company  l>ecame  security  for  the  debt  in  order  to  purrliase  these  lands 
at  speculative  piices.  That  tiie  Beading  Railroad  has  not  bought  all 
the  lands  within  the  Heading  system  islHM^anse  therity  of  Pliilad«'lphia, 
under  the  will  of  Mr.  (liianl^  owns  a  large  tract  of  land  under  the  Head- 
ing system.  There  are  a  nnml>er  of  other  individual  hind  owners  who 
Ktill  own  mining  land,  but  outside  of  the  IMiiiadelpliia  land  there  is 
banlly  any  land  that  is  owned  there  that  is  wortli  while  mining,  lH^*ause 
their  •'run,"  as  they  call  it,  is  not  large  enough.  Jliey  will  have  to  pay 
a  royalty  to  go  through  the  Heading  land  ;  tliere  are  still  s<inie  indivi<l- 
nal  operators.  The  Heading  Company  in  its  allotn)ent  gives  its  ears  to 
the  individual  oiwrattHs  aci*ording  to  the  eaparity  oi  tlie  iinlividual 
operator  relative  to  the  rapacity  of  the  Heading  ( 'oai  and  1  ron  ( 'ompany. 
The  Chairman.  Hy  the  word  •' oiwrator''  do  you  mean  owner,  the 
person  that  works  the  mine  as  owner  or  lessee ! 

Mr.  Bri'MM.  Either.  The  individual  o])erators  arc  very  seldom 
ovners  of  the  land,  but  are  generally  lessees. 

Under  this  allotment  system*  they  have  a  man  by  the  name  of  John 
Breiinan,  or  ''  Dunnan,"  as  he  is  nicknamed,  a  mining  ins]»ect4)r,  who 
haA  lieen  emph>yed  by  the  Heading  Company  for  the  purp41.se  of  ascter- 
tainihg  the  mining  and  shipping  capacity  of  the  various  collieries,  and 
rating  them  so  that  they  would  know  Just  how  many  cars  each  was  en- 
titleil  to  according  to  the  rating. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  shipping  capacity  by  rail  or  by  rail  and 
m;4fer  ? 

Mr.  HrI'MM.  The  Heading  system  owns  the  railroad  and  the  canal. 
I  mean  the  shipping  capacity  in  tonnage.  One  colli4*ry  might  have  a 
sreat  many  0|K«nings.  The  coal-measures  in  my  region  an'  geniTally 
l\ing  in  valleys  lM*tween  th<i  mountains  in  what  are  known  as  north 
and  MMith  dips.  In  the  Wyoming  Valle^^'  they  vary,  and  iti  ours  tli<\v 
var>*  in  pitch.  They  an*  in  various  degrees  fnmi  horizontal  to  pt^rpen- 
dirular.  As  a  rule,  we  have  a  north  and  south  dip,  somewhat  like  tlir 
l«>Tin  of  a  b(Nik  nearly  fully  opened. 

A  coal  mint*  is  opened  by  sinking  a  sIoik*  inwaids  along  the  di)M)r  by 
i«hafhng  |H*riMMi«li4*ularly  till  y4>u  strike  the  V(*in.  V4)U  strike  tin*  vrin 
n\)ktT  li\  !*lopf  or  shatt,  4ir  by  a  dritt  ab4)ve  the  water-level — ^^jUNt  alMp\  i* 
tUlfVrl  of  the  4*n'4'k — an4l  the  water  111  the  latt4*r  4*ase  all  tlrains  i»li. 
^Hi'ii  xUv\  htrikt*  til**  Vfin  tliev  4lriv4»  ;'an;;\va>s  4»a.st  and  wtvsi,  tlii'M 
*1m*\  ilnv«-  *'>  breasts**  up  and  kt^-p  driving  until  tli4\v  ('\li.inst  tlirir  run, 
«)it  is«-alU'tl.  Tin*  run  is  the 4Mitsi<l«*  limit  4)f  their  lan<l  orh-asr.  When 
|K^  »*xhaust  all  tiies«*  gangways  and  tht*  br4'asis  iln-y  tli4Mi  >ink  ani»lli»'r 
':tr.  iimhev  call  it,  an4l  th«*n  tlu'v  4lrivi»  gangwavs  and  inn  hna^ls  in 
'iw*  Mnii*  w:t\  as  tlicv  4lid  in  the  4>th4*r  lift,  aiitl  thus  go  i»n  until  th(v\ 
•Xuaii^it  all  the  veins.  \Vh4»n  tln'V  g4't  through  with  all  I  In*  v*  ins  llir 
"••fk  11  all  iUftw  4*X4'4*pl  tin*  nibbing  svsUmii.  Tiny  start  ai  Jin*  I»a4*k  of 
•''^  tiMiif  ami  take  4)Ut  tin*  ]iillars  that  kiM*p  tin*  tit[i  up,  :iii(l  a.s  tli«*v 
takf  {|„.|i]  down  th«\v  get  the  coal  whii'li  tli4»y  wtTi*  ]»n\«iiir(i  trnni 
^^faiiig.     As  the  pillars  an  tak(*n  out  thi*  t<ip  falN  doui;. 

1 1  anted  to  say  this  mu4*li   ab<»ut    the    nirlliod  t>f  nprniiiL:  .1  ni.ne  >«i 
^  yon  could  understand  better   h4>w  this  man   r»n*nnan  is  to  gaugf 
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the  capacity  of  a  mine.  A  mine  that  has  these  gangways  ran  back 
and  has  a  great  many  breasts  turned  has  a  larger  capacity  than  where 
a  mine  has  just  started.  When  robbing  commences  it  decreases  the 
capacity,  and  as  it  is  a  final  working  of  it  I  presume  they  will  use  their 
judgment  as  to  how  many  cars  they  ought  to  have.  Where  a  pillar  is 
once  taken  out  it  leaves  the  mine  destroyed  as  to  that  vein. 

There  are  overlying  veins.  We  have  sometimes  five,  six,  eight,  ten, 
and  more  veins.  Just  in  proportion  as  they  work  openings,  so  they 
have  a  relative  capacity  to  screen  and  hold  coal  in  the  chutes  or  pockets 
from  which  it  is  loaded  into  the  cars.  All  these  things,  together  with 
the  steam-power,  is  taken  into  the  calculation,  and  they  are  compared, 
one  colliery  relative  to  another,  and  the  cars  are  then  allotted  to  these 
various  collieries  according  to  their  capacity. 

Mr.  Stone.  The  capacity  of  output  I 

Mr.  Beumm.  According  to  the  capacity  of  their  output.  A  collier 
might  be  able,  if  he  were  permitted  to  work  just  as  he  pleases,  and  he 
were  given  all  the  cars  he  wanted,  to  ship  300  cars  a  day;  but  the 
Eeading  system  says  to  him,  <^  you  shall  not  ship  your  300  cars  a  da^', 
because  if  you  do  so  you  will  ship  more  than  we  do.  Your  capacity 
must  be  limited  to  our  capacity  and  you  must  get  cars  in  prox)ortioii  to 
our  capacity,"  and  it  is  Brennan's  business  to  gauge  these  capacities. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  his  business? 

Mr.  Beumm.  He  is  known  as  a  mining  inspector;  but  we  have  State 
ofiicers  under  the  law  that  are  called  mining  inspectors.  But  this  man 
is  an  inspector  employed  by  the  railroad. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  an  inspector  as  to  the  capacity"  for  output, 
while  the  State  inspector  is  an  inspector  relative  to  the  safety  of  the 
mine,  and  so  forth! 

Mr.  Brumm.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Stone.  If  one  company  could  load  300  cars  and  another  150  they 
would  allow  the  former  twice  as  many  cars  as  they  would  J:he  latter! 

Mr.  Brumm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone.  Supposing,  however,  that  any  operator  could,  working 
at  a  full  capacity,  put  out  more  than  the  Reading  Company,  then  the 
company  would  deal  fairly  with  him  in  allotting  cars? 

Mr.  Brumm.  Whether  they  do  or  not  I  cannot  undertake  to  say.  If 
they  do  not  want  to  deal  fairly  with  them  there  is  no  way  of  making 
them.  They  employ  this  man  and  they  make  the  allotment.  They  are 
masters  of  the  situation  and  give  just  as  many  cars  as  they  see  fit.  In 
other  words,  the  output  of  the  Reading  system  is,  say,  15,000,000  tons, 
with  a  capacity  of  30,000,000  tons  if  worked  to  its  fullest  extent.  Each 
colliery  would  then  only  be  allotted  as  many  cars  as  half  its  capacity, 
that  being  the  percentage  of  output  relatively  to  the  percentage  of 
capacity  of  the  whole  Reading  system. 

Mr.  Stone.  What  proportion  of  the  mining  land  of  the  Reading  Coal 
and  Iron  Company  has  been  developed! 

Mr.  Brumm.  Not  half  of  it  has  been  developed. 

The  Chairman.  In  which  of  these  three  valleys  are  the  most  of  the 
Reading  coal  lands  ! 

i^lr.  Brumm.  In  the  Reading  system  there  are  quite  a  number  of 
valleys. 

The  Chairman.  In  which  of  the  coal  regions — the  Lackawanna, 
Leln<>h,  or  Schuylkill — do  the  Reading  coal  lands  lie? 

Mr.  P.iiUMM.  Almost  exclusively  in  the  Schuylkill  system. 

The  Chairman,  i  tas  the  Reading  Railroad  any  ineference  as  to  which 
end  of  its  road  or  on  which  branch  of  its  road  it  will  ship  most  coal  or 
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kaitt  ooal  t  In  dtlirr  words,  whether  its  allotment  i^  impartial  and  thait 
m  ooal  owner  nia^'  Rhip  in  whatever  direction  ho  chooses,  or  does  the 
nilroad  company  determine  tliat  matter  for  him  t 

Mr.  Bbvmm.  In  my  opinion,  the  Reading  Company's  will  is  arbitrary 
in  that  whole  matter.'  I  am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  they  give 
iodividoal  oi>eratorH  pretty  near  their  share. 

The  Chairman.  Whether  it  be  in  carrying  on  interstate  commerce  or 
commerce  witliin  the  State,  yon  think  it  is  impartial  f 

Mr.  Bbumm.  1  do  not  know  anything  to  the  contrar>\  That  is  all  I 
wiah  to  say  about  that. 

The  Chaibman.  IIow  many  States  does  that  system  of  roads  mn 
into! 

Mr.  Bbumm.  It  is  the  lessor  of  the  Jersey  Central  Railroad  and  the 
North  Pennsylvania,  and  reaches  New  York  by  them.  It  runs  to 
Elizal)ethportaud  Hoboken  Ferry,  I  think.  Then  it  has  colliers,  as  we 
call  them.  They  are  steamboats  that  the  company  load  at  Port  Rich- 
iiKind  anil  deliver  coiil  all  along  the  coast — to  Boston,  Portland,  ]\Ie., 
ami  numerous  other  places. 

The  Chairman.  Has  not  the  road  control  of  roads  to  Buffalo  and 
all  along  the  Lakes? 

Mr.  Bri'MM.  The  Reading  Company  has  absolute  control  as  far  as 
Williamsborgh,  Pa.,  the  lumber  region,  and  I  think  controls  the  system 
»»  far  up  aa  Buffalo. 

Mr.  Anderhon.  By  a  990  year  contract  f 

Mr.  Bri'MH.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Reading  Company  exercises  the  same  su- 
prv-me  dictatorial  e^mtrol,  whether  it  he  interstate  commerce  or  c^m- 
nerce  within  the  State  t 

3Ir.  Bri'MM.  I  think  there  is  no  difference  in  that.  In  whatever  it 
dof-«,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  inquires  as  to  whether  it  is  *^  in  ^  or  *^  in- 
CrmtAte.'^ 

Mr.  Parker.  You  represent  that  district.  IIow  long  have  you  lived 
there  ? 

Mr.  Bri'MM.  1  was  lH)rn  there  in  IKW,  and  with  the  exception  of  one 
\fjr  that  I  was  at  college,  one  year  at  Philadelphia,  and  very  near  four 
yram  that  I  was  in  the  Army,  I  have  livnl  tht»re  ever  since. 

Mr.  Parker.  And  you  have  iH'come  familiar  with  the  nieth<Mls  of 
doing  linsineHH  there. 

Mr.  Bri'MM.  1  think  I  have. 

Mr.  Parker.  From  what  you  have  learne<l  is  it  the  purpose  and  oh. 
ject,  in  the  mining  of  the  coal  and  in  the  shipping  it,  from  the  time 
work  iH  rommence<l,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  it  sli:ill  lu*  taken  t<» 
aiMl  conHnnM*<l  at  iK>ints  outside  of  the  State! 

Mr.  Brtmm.  I  do  not  know  what  the  objrct  is  just  at  any  particular 
p«>int. 

Mr.  Parker.  I  want  to  see  whether  the  pur[M)M»of  tin*  work  is  inter- 

.^Ir.  Bri'MM.  The  pur|>ose  of  the  work  is  to  niinr  roal  and  to  make  ;us 
Biui'h  money  out  of  it  as  ]K)ssible,  either  state  or  int4*rstati*. 

Mr.  Parker.  And  that  the  company  sell  more  or  h»s.m>r  it  \vluTt*ver 
th^-y  ran  gel  the  l)est  price,  inclutiin^  points  outside  oi  tin*  Stale  f 

Mr.  Bri'MM.  Certainly.  I  may  say  that  the  lit*a<ling  Company  has 
au  agent  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  theditferent  consuming  points. 

TbeCHAlRMAN.  If  1  understand  you  corn»etIy  this  INsidin;:  Ctunpany 
haa  shipping  iacilities  with  the  Atlantie  coast,  witli  the  Lakfs  an<l  with 
Gain 
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Mr.  Brumm.  I  do  not  say  with  the  Gulf. 

The  Chairman.  With  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  f 

Mr.  Brumm.  I  do  not  say  with  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  any  railroad  connection  with  the  Ohio  Eivert 

Mr.  Brumm.  Not  that  I  know  of  except  by  a  combination  of  systems 
as  all  trunk  lines  have.  I  know  that  it  has  connection  with  trunk  lines, 
trains  from  which  out  West  and  from  Chicago  come  over  its  system. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  member  of  a  syndicate  ? 

Mr.  Brumm.  I  do  not  know  that. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  know  that  it  has  some  sort'of  combination  t 

Mr.  Brumm.  I  will  not  say  that.  I  know  that  it  ships  coal  wherever 
anthracite  coal  goes. 

Mr.  Chipman.  You  do  not  know  the  direction  in  which  that  is  donet 

Mr.  Brumm.^  1  do  not  know  how  it  does  it.  The  road  ships  to  New 
York  on  its  own  line,  and  on  its  colliers  it  ships  to  any  sea-ports  on  the 
Atlantic;  and  I  know  that  it  owns  these  colliers.  They  are  steam- 
boats. They  are  open  hopper  coal  boats.  They  transport  nothing  but 
caal  outward,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  they  bring  anything  in  re- 
turning or  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  certain  that  this  Beading  system  has  ship- 
plug  facilities  with  the  lakes  as  well  as  the  coasts  f 

Mr.  Brum>l  It  has  shipping  facilities  with  the  lakes,  but  whether  it 
has  absolute  control  of  the  roads  beyond  Williamsburgh  I  am  not  sure; 
but  1  think  it  controls  them  absolutely  as  far  as  Buffalo,  or  out  that  way. 
I  think  you  will  find  that  the  carrying  companies  control  the  mining  in 
the  whole  anthracite  region. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  Pennsylvania  road  included  in  thatf 

Mr.  Brumm.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad  Com- 
pany is  in  the  allotment  If  it  is  it  has  come  into  it  recently.  It  is  a 
kind  of  free  lance.  It  would  not  go  into  it.  I  can  only  say  that  as  far 
as  I  know  the  Pennsylvania  is  not  in  this  allotment  system,  but  all  the 
other  corporations  in  the  anthracite  region  are  in  the  allotment  sys- 
tem, and  that  they  allot  to  themselves  a  certain  percentage  of  all  the 
coal  that  is  shipped.  The  same  system  or  a  similar  system  prevails  in 
the  Lehigh  and  Lackawanna  regions  which  prevails  in  the  Schuylkill 
region.  Hence,  if  there  is  a  strike  in  one  section  of  the  anthracite 
re^i;iou,  the  other  region  derives  a  very  great  deal  of  benefit  from  it, 
jbr  the  simple  reason  that  in  the  section  that  is  not  on  strike  they  ship 
up  to  the  full  extent  of  the  allotment,  and  when  they  have  done  that 
they  are  not  permitted  to  ship  more.  If  they  did  so  they  would  be 
breaking  their  agreement  and  the  syndicate  would  fall.  Hence,  my 
o])ii]{on  IS  that  this  whole  striking  business,  or  lockout,  as  we  call  it,  is 
fostered  not  only  by  the  Reading  Company,  but  that  all  these  corpora- 
tions are  as  deep  in  the  mud  as  the  Beading  Company  is  in  the  mire. 
There  is  this  combination  and  they  can  not  afford  to  break  it  and  make 
a  helter  skelter  rush  into  the  market,  as  that  would  bring  the  price  of 
the  coal  down. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  railroad  company,  in  order  to  get  labor 
cheaper,  employ  more  miners  than  it  would  if  it  were  to  give  steady 
employment  the  year  through,  so  that  they  lock  them  out  when  it  suits 
them;  when  they  have  put  out  their  allotment  in  the  different  minest 

Mr.  Brumm.  I  do  not  know  that  they  employ  more  men  than  they 
absolutely  need ;  it  is  not  necessary  for  them  to  do  that. 

The  CIIAIR3IAN.  Why  is  it  necessary  that  they  should  have  a  lock- 
out? 

Mr.  Chipman.  I  suppose  Mr.  Tillman  has  this  idea  in  view:  Have 
they  large  numbers  of  men  employed  for  only  parts  of  the  day  I 
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Mr.  liRi'MM.  Yrs,  sir.  It  would  not  do  for  thewi  to  have  loss  men 
than  tlifv  employ,  InHraurtO  if  they  work  they  have  jjot  iu  run  their 
uurhinery  at  any  rate.  There  are  certain  fixed  charges,  and  they  have 
-.•r  to  do  what  is  cidled  the  *'dea<l  work^;  so  that  when  they  work, 
thr>  muHt  work  fiUIhanded,  or  lose  money.  Andj  therefore,  whtMi,  by 
-lorkinu  fiilMianded,  they  mine  more  eoal  than  their  allotment  amounts 
t#i.  thfrprrrent  lln'm  by  onlering  hnrkouts.  This  they  have  been  du- 
\t\i:  i'\rr  >inn'  1S75,  perimlically.  They  have  issuetl  their  ordtTs,  time 
and  a;;:iin.  that  from  a  eertnin  day  a  man  will  only  W  |M'rmitt<*d  to 
wi»ik.  s:i\.  thn»t»  (lavs  a  wwk;  at  otiier  times,  only  so  many  hours  a 
liay  :  at  i^Micr  times,  only  l>e  allowed  to  work  so  many  weeks  a  month, 
••r  «ui  nian\  months  in  the  year.  This  has  been  >;oin;r  on  (*ver  si  nee 
:)i«*  !i»ii;;  sliikt*. 

Tin*  <*ii\ii;man'.  What  has  lH*eu  the  praetiealeH'eet  of  these  locki»uts 
and  .strikes  oii  the  moral  eondition  of  the  men  in  the  anthraeite  se(;tion 
;:ti'«  r:illv  ? 

Mr.  hKiMM.  The  effect  there  is  just  what  it  is  anywhere  else— 4le- 
pji  •  ili/.in;;. 

J-i  ii\  juil;rment  if  the  anthraeite  coal  miners  or  operators  and  the 
■iii'iir.i  -iti-  system  of  mining  were  not  eonneete«l  with  the  carryin<;  sys- 
Ttiii.  ;he\  enuhl  put  a  higher  price  <m  4:oal  and  a  lower  priet*  on  toll,  and 
;Ti  Thai  w:i,\  pa>  the  men  hi;;her  wa;;es  and  still  i*edure  tiie  toll  so  nuu'h 
.1^  ti»  enable  them  to  rcNluee  the  priee  of  eoal  and  make  a  fair  pnilit. 

T!m-<'haii5Man.  IJy  "toll"  ch»  you  mean  tribute  to  the  mine  owner! 

Mr.  Ukt'MM.  That  we  call  **  royalty;"  by  toll  we  mean  the  railniad 

l^*t  me  illusriate.     In  the  Lehigh  Valley  region  the  wa;!:es  are  IixcmI 

M  M  hai  are  ealletl  the  live  <loIlar  basis,  wliieh  means  that  miners  shall 

:.fi  a  (*iTMin   sum  of  money  per  week,  per  day,  per  hour,  or  per  car 

«h(iievi-r  enal   sells  at  $.'»  at   Klizabethport,   tlH»   New   York  shippin;: 

|ii»;nr.     That   i.--.  that  the  laborers  outsi<le  or  inside  fthall  ;;et  a  e(>itain 

r.iir  .it  \v;i;ji's.     This  rate  at   KIi/.alN*tliport  is  tin*  pi  let  of  the  <'o:il.  hi- 

• '.ut'iwi-  the  i-fisi  of  mining  and  tlu'   tiei;rht:  showiii;r  that   th'*   frei;:ht 

'^^  t'.i  cleiiit  lit  th:it  is  ealeulated  in  tixin^  the  priee.  and  that  it  oii;:ht  to 

>•■  •^i -p.ir.it.  :iiiil  distinet,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  what  lrei;:lits  are 

t«»  K.:/.iiifi|i|i(irt. 

In  Viv  Si'liu>  I  kill  re;;ion  the  basis  is  $l2.r>(i.     A  iiwut  many  dn  not  un- 
••••t'lTar.l  why  it  should  be  J?.">in  one  re^rion  and  ?»-.r)0  in  anoilier.     It  is 
•i'i.|.lv  lHi;iii>e  (he  pri<*i»  is   iv;;ulat4'd   by  the  siale  at  tide  water  or  l>v 
'li'- M .,|,.^  ;,i  Srliuylkill  Haven  tir  lN»rt  <*arlMui. 

Mt.(Miu«'ii,  i'\  ]ireNitIent  of  the  Keadin;;  system,  at  one  time  ii';:idatiMl 
■'•■  jMii'i- i»l  \vaj:es  U\  the  tolls,  not  by  the  piie**  of  roal  a!  Seliu>lkill 
l*'»^«'j. ;  in'iHi",  '.vhen  Mr.  t.'orbiu  tells  you  that  the  piesrnt  pih'i*t>l  i-oal 
■''Irii.:  w.iir.mt  tlit»  pa\nient  id'  lii;.:her  w.i;;es,  it  i>  U'eausi*  tlii*\  n*;;- 
'•'*'•' :•!•  {iii'i*  iif  eoal  at  the  shippin;;  point,  aiul  if  it  is  lo.sin;:  at  that 
!"'<■'  *':•  \  i-.in  make  np  that  li»ss  by  eiihanein;:  or  r.iisin;:  tlit>  pure  of 
^'''  J".i.  r«i!-;nNtanee,  in  Srhnylkill  Ctuinty  there  aie  milliitM>  of  dull. us 
-'^«v,ii  jiii'imI  latuls  l»y  the  Heatlin;;  < 'oiupany.  'J'liere  are  niillioii>  in- 
y*''"'!  Ill  mit'^T  poweit'hl  en;;ines,  heavy  steam  power,  iar;:i'  piniip.N  to 
•^"I*  till*  ua:»'i  out.  Iieavv  blowers  and  fans  to  diau  tin*  foul  air  oiii. 
''-*' "lial'tn  an«l  uan;:\\a>s  riinnin;:  thousands  and  thoiisamU  of  v.iids 
^'>'!  :ii:}fH  unilei^iountl — tunnels,  as  you  would  eall  them.  The  iniiier 
^'"^  III  ?lirn*  and  mines  his  eoal.  It  is  put  in  the  ears  iiiite>  under 
»'' II  *1  Ml  many  instanees.  When  it  ;:ets  to  ihr  suifaee  it  i-<i  dunipeil 
•ii%iri>l!rrs  that  erush  tin*  eoal,  run  intosei-eenstli.it  separate  i:.  ami  the 
••4*1- 1%  piek«*il  out.     Then  it  is  run  into  the  ehutes  and  poeket>.     I'lom 
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there  it  is  loaded  iuto  the  cars,  and  the  average  price  is  $2  a  toa  loaded 
in  the  cars.  It  is  shipped  from  that  point  to  Philadelphia,  aboat  100 
miles,  and  there  the  price  of  coal  is  $4. 

The  Chairman,  Shipped  by  water  or  by  rail! 

Mr.  Brumm.  Either  way,  becaase  they  own  the  canal  as  well  as  the 
railroad.  I  cite  this  to  show  how  small  a  price  they  pat  on  coal  and 
how  large  a  price  they  put  on  freights.  In  a  lawsuit  between  certain 
stockholders  and  bondholders  of  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  and  Canal 
Company,  which  was  absorbed  by  the  railroad,  to  recover  interest 
brought  by  them  against  the  railroad  company,  this  fact  was  developed. 
They  were  justifying  an  abandonment  of  a  portion  of  the  canal,  or  the 
whole  of  it,  and  they  did  abandon  it  down  to  a  point  known  as  Port 
Clinton.  In  justiUcation  of  that  they  themselves  showed  that  while  it 
cost  only  15  cents  a  ton  to  ship  coal  from  Schuylkill  Haven  to  Phila- 
delphia by  rail,  it  cost,  I  think,  at  least  twice  as  much  as  that  to  ship  it 
by  canal;  and  yet  if  the  cost  is  only  15  cents,  what  is  it  that  justities 
a  charge  of  $1.85  to  ship  it,  and  that  when  they  ship  it  by  the  million 
tons!  • 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  miles? 

Mr.  Brumm.  Eighty-nine  miles  from  Schuylkill  Haven;  from  Cres- 
sona  it  would  be  91  miles. 

The  Chairman.  Please  tell  us  whether  this  Reading  Company,  when 
it  would  have  a  lockout  of  these  miners  because  they  would  not  agree 
to  the  terms  of  the  company,  imported  Hungarians  or  Italians  or  la- 
borers from  abroad  or  from  other  States  to  take  the  places  of  those 
locked  out  ? 

Mr.  Chipman.  I  do  not  understand  you  to  say,  Mr.  Brumm,  that  it 
was  done  because  the  miners  would  not  agree  to  their  terms,  but  be- 
cause there  was  an  overproduction  by  reason  of  this  system  of  allot- 
ment. 

Mr.  Brumm.  In  my  judgment  that  is  the  real  idea.  I  think  that  is 
the  primary  cause.  If  it  were  not  for  that  the  companies  could  not  be 
absolute  masters  of  the  situation  as  they  have  been  for  years.  My  po- 
sition is  that  if  they  would  reduce  their  tolls  to  a  reasonable  rate  they 
could  sell  at  a  lower  price,  that  the  anthracite  coal  would  be  a  better 
competitor  of  the  bituminous  coal,  and  the  consumption  would  be  in- 
creased. Their  plan  seems  to  be  to  keep  up  thft  price  of  anthracite  coal, 
and  the  bituminous  coal  keeps  it  out  of  market. 

Mr.  Chipman.  For  economic  reasons  the  operators  are  obliged  to  keep 
full  hands  at  work. 

Mr.  Brumm.  They  must  do  that  whenever  they  do  work.  It  would 
not  do  for  them  to  work  without  thej"  were  full-handed,  because  they 
have  their  machinery  to  run,  and  their  breaker  is  kept  running.  They 
are  obliged  to  have  a  lot  of  boys  picking  out  the  slate  and  to  have  their 
engineers  and  all  their  bosses  there,  and  it  pays  them  better  to  work 
with  a  full  force. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  these  troubles  have 
not  been  from  strikes  on  the  part  of  the  men,  but  from  lockouts  on  the 
part  of  the  company  t 

Mr.  Brumm.  My  recollection  is  that  there  have  been  no  strikes  since 
that  of  1875,  except  in  some  small  locality.  There  has  been  no  general 
strike  for  nine  years. 

The  Chairman.  Why  are  so  many  Italians  aud  Hungariaus  brought 
in  there! 

Mr.  BRuaoi.  There'  are  very  few  Italians  there,  and  not  so  many 
Hungarians,  but  quite  a  number  of  Poles.    Prom  my  own  knowledge, 
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1  niuhi  iiui  8ay  whether  these  Poles  did  not  couie  in  of  thi-ir  own  voli- 
tion. I  do  not  know  of  their  Gomin|>:  in  under  the  intiuenee  of  the 
iC«-«itliug  Company.  1  have  heard  it  ruuioreii  that  the  Lehigh  Valley 
and  uUrt  systems  have  brought  them  on. 

Mr.  I'uirMAN.  llow  could  they  im])ort  foreign  contract  labor! 
Mr.  Dkumm.  If  they  were  brought,  it  was  befoi*e  the  act  prohibit- 
in;:  iniportation  of  contract  labor  was  passed.  I  do  not  know  myself 
whether  they  were  bi-onght,  and  I  do  not  think  that  they  were  brought 
bv  the  Ktnuling  Company — that  is  the  system  that  i  know  most  about. 
The  i  'IIAIRMAN.  When  did  the  present  lockout  commence  and  why  f 
And  also  tell  us.  as  near  as  you  can,  the  extent  of  it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Hri'MM.  The  miners  have  had  organizations  almost  ever  since 
the  war.  They  hiid  a  very  formidable  one  known  as  the  W.  li.  A.,  or 
Workmen^  Benevolent  Association.  When  that  was  in  existence  there 
««-re  a  great  many  individual  o]>erators.  it  was  l)efore  this  absorption 
hiul  gone  i»n.  This  absorption  was  forced  by  the  corporation,  and  they 
dritve  a  great  many  of  the  single  o]>erators  out. 
•    Mr.  CiliPMAN.  Do  you  mean  railroad  or  mining  corporations? 

Mr.  iSut'MM.  When  1  say  cori>orat ions  1  say  so  us  including  all.     It  is 
uui-  and  the  same  thing  although  under  ditl'erent  characters. 

Die  i'HAiKMAN.  The  syndicate  has  driven  and  crushed  out  the  iudi- 
\i*lnal  ti|>eratorsf 

Mr.  hui  MM.  They  crushed  a  great  many  individuals,  and  by  lower- 
ing the  priee  of  coal  and  raising  the  price  of  fi-eight  they  lorcetl  indi- 
\.<lii.ils  out.    That  is  a  matter  as  plain  as  twice  (me  is  two.    The  W.  H, 
A.  h<til  sueceeded  in  getting  this  basis  establisluHl:  That  wages  shouUl 
U-  rt-^ulate^l  and  a  certain  prict*  shall  Ik*  paid  wlieu  coal  is  i^JAi  a  ton 
^it  Sliii\  Ikill  Haven.     Should  C4>al  rise  the  wages  were  to  rise  1  c:ent  to 
r\ri\  .5  eeuis  lu  coal,  but  never  to  be  lower  than  $*J.5<).    They  worked 
-i't*<ii;:  under  that  system  for  scmie  time,  until  what  is  known  as  the  long 
^•r'.kf.  Ill  which  the  men  were  beaten.     From  that  time  the  men  com- 
i'"'^*-il  lii.it  while  this  $12.«5<)  basis  was  ostensibly  in  existence,  yet  it 
tj.i*  Ui-ii  \  itihited  time  alter  time  by  theM'  4'(»al  companies.     Kor  instance, 
^-•■i  :iii-ri-  was  an  advance  in  priet*  to  the  eonsiinier  they  wonhl  raise 
'^>-r  ti.i;..  putting  the  advanced  price  on  the  tolls  and  kee|)ing  the  price 
^'  Nljii,\lkill  Haven  down,  and  although  biinging  a  higher  price  in  the 
•'•>iKi-i  (1m*  iniiiefs  were  not  getting  thelK*neiit  ot  the  advance,  and  that 
^'^ii'i>  iN.aiise  the  amount  of  the  incri'aM^  waN  adtled  to  the  freights, 
!'»•■  <  II am: MAN.  The  common  carrier  poekiMed  ii. 
•^I>-  liKi  MM.  Tlie.se  corporations  ntili/etl  it.     That  is  the  complaint 
"•  'iic  iiii-ii.  and  then'   liavi*   been  various  w;iy.s  in  wliieh   it  has  been 
'-'''*'•    1  «»i    iii>;;iiire,  they  eoiiiplaiii   that   when  thi*  ba>is  was  agret*^! 
*i"''>.  m::.!!!!  >:/!-<«  of  (-(»al  weitMo  lie  taken  into  the  calt'iilatioii.  har;:er 
*'"*  .III- ;;iii«i. lily    hi;:her  than  the  \rr\  small  sizes.      After  th(\v  had 
'■  -'iH'!  ilitii  i>i;:.nii/.atit»n  they  iiM'liided  the  smaller  sizes,  and   in  that 
'•';  «>v\|.|,.,|  tilt*  a\eia;:e  pure  of  coal;   and  always  kept  it  at  the  basis 
"•' Mtii  r^'Iiiw  tli«*  basis.     NN'heli  at    certain    pei'i<Hls  eoal  4lid  tall  below 
•*(>.(*.«  ilii-\  t«Mik  otf  a  eeitain  part  of  the  wage.s.     If  it  was  three  rents 
•  "  'i'»ii  r-.'.!>otliry  wouhl  fake  otV  one  |N'reeii(..  and  they  havt*  rednetMl 
;  •!'':•■. I  i. !!;:«■  pel  cent.     The  men  eoinplain  lliat  lliey  have  iM'eii  jmjh*- 
'"'>  I'iHMted  out  of  theii  dues,  because  the>  had  no  organi/atKUi  ami 
'"=•'1  imt  <l«-niand  their  ri;:hts.     The  tact  that  tlieie  is  j  hasi>  ,\«'t,  ami 
'•''**  Uk-m*  companies  ntili/ed  the   idea  of  a  hasis,  is  oIivhmis  t'lmn  I  his: 
iLiJt  t-vt'i\  month,  or  everv  thr«'e  months,  thev  would   iiuhiiNli  in  tin* 
>iiUvT>  .liiurnal  and  other   papers  the  price  that    wa.s  iecci>cd  tor  cual 
'^•J'l'eii  in  an  certain  colli  «-ries,  which  they  would  4I1  aw  l>\    li»t.  as  they 
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had  done  heretofore,  that  the  price  that  these  collieries  got  for  coal  was 
to  be  the  price  from  which  the  calculation  was  made.  When  the  W. 
B.  A.  was  in  existence  the  men  were  parties  to  the  drawing  of  the  lots. 
When  it  was  broken  up  there  was  nobody  on  the  part  of  the  men.  The 
men  claim  that  they  put  a  smaller  price  upon  the  coal  and  lowered  the 
average.  When  the  miners,  during  prosperous  periods,  began  to  or- 
ganize again,  and  they  are  pretty  well  organized  now,  they  demanded 
an  advance.  In  the  first  pla€e  they  demanded  the  positive  establish- 
ment of  this  basis  again,  and  an  advance  of  15  per  cent,  on  the  $2.50 
basis. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  demand  made? 

Mr.  Brumm.  Some  time  before  last  September.  The  Lehigh  system 
refused  to  negotiate  with  the  men  at  all.  The  result  was  that  the  Lehigh 
men  would  not  work.  The  Schuylkill  system  did  negotiate  and  it  com- 
promised with  the  men  at  an  8  per  cent,  advance,  which  the  operators 
agreed  to.  There  is  one  party  (I  forget  his  name,  but  I  think  you  have 
got  him  on  that  list  of  oi)erators)  who  owns  a  colliery  in  the  Lehigh 
region  and  another  in  the  Schuylkill  region.  In  the  Schuylkill  region* 
he  has  acceded  to  the  demand  of  the  men;  in  the  Lehigh  he  did  not, 
because  the  Lehigh  system  said  they  would  not  pay  it;  so  that  here  we 
have  an  owner  of  two  collieries  in  the  two  different  systems^  and  where 
they  agree  that  the  advance  shall  be  paid  he  pays  it,  ana  under  the 
system  where  they  agree  that  it  shall  not  be  paid  he  does  not  pay  it. 
1  mention  it  to  show  it  is  a  combination,  and  1  think  it  is  in  the  city  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  Parker.  And  that  it  is  arbitrary ! 

Mr.  Bru^lm.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  city  of  New  Y^ork  has  a  syndicate? 

Mr.  Brumm.  I  think  the  great  power  concentrates  there. 

The  Schuylkill  men  agreed  with  Mr.  Corbin  that  they  would  go  to 
work  at  this  8  per  cent,  ^vance,  but  Mr.  Corbin  and  Mr.  Whiting  said: 
"Gentlemen,  we  can  only  agree  for  four  months,  that  is,  up  to  the  Ist 
of  January,  because  on  the  4th  of  January  our  company  goes  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  receivers." 

Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Whiting  was  one  of  the  receivers! 

Mr.  Brumm.  No;  Mr.  Corbin  was. 

The  Chairman.  What  position  has  Mr.  Whiting! 

Mr.  Brumm.  He  is  manager  of  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company. 

The  Chairman.  Has  nothing  to  do  with  the  railroad  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Brumm.  Not  in  an  official  capacity.  They  drew  up  a  uiomoran- 
duni  of  agreement,  in  which  the  company  were  to  do  certain  things; 
but  after  the  Ist  of  January  the  men  were  not  to  be  paid  this  unless 
others  were  paying  it;  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  men  had  not  gone  to 
work. 

The  Chairman.  The  Lehigh  has  not  gone  to  work  in  consequence  of 
the  men  not  receiving  the  amount  of  their  demand? 

Mr.  Brumm.  The  Lehigh  operators  would  not  negotiate  at  all.  They 
would  not  even  consider  the  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  men  struck  i 

Mr.  Brumm.  So  that  the  men  struck. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Lehigh  Valley  trouble  is  a  strike  and  not  a 
lockout. 

Mr.  Brumm.  I  do  not  think  so.  If  you  knock  me  down  and  draw  a 
pistol  on  me  and  I  kill  you,  that  is  not  murder  on  my  part.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  self-defense,  and  I  think  that  they  were  forced  into  this  very  mat- 
ter by  the  corporations.    It  was  a  refusal  to  do  what  was  just  and 
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luoper  f  liej  should  do.  For  eight  or  iiino  ycairs  Ihefk'  had  been  carryiiif^ 
oat  this  bSLSic  system,  while  the  men  were  not  organized,  and  they  were 
the  aole  arbiters  of  what  they  should  do.  Tlie  men  demanded  to  be 
Goimulted  u]K)u  that  an  ihey  had  been,  and  the  companies  say :  ^< Gentle- 
men,  we  will  not  treat  with  you  at  all." 

The  Chairman.  What  was  done  with  the  Schuylkill  men  when  the 
fin^t  ol  January  cameT 

Mr.  liurMM.  When  the  first  of  January  came  and  Mr.  (Jorbin  under- 
utocxl  that  the  men  would  not  go  to  work,  he  issued  a  cin*ular  in  which 
be  tnld  the  men  to  go  to  work  and  he  was  willing  to  adjust  nnitters  al'ter- 
wainl ;  bat  the  men  thought  that  they  had  a  right  to  know  what  they 
vfic  going  to  get  before  they  went  to  work ;  and  he  said,  ^'Get  to  work 
ou  the  #2.riCi  baAis,  this  8  i>er  cent,  is  off'."  Coal  on  the  first  of  January 
wax  much  higher  than  on  the  first  of  Sei)tember,  when  he  agretMl  to 
fiay  the  H  ]ht  cent,  advance,  so  that  there  was  no  reason,  so  far  as  the 
market  wsim  coneerne^l,  why  he  could  not  pay  it  from  the  first  of  Jan- 
luiry  as  well  as  from  the  first  of  September.  There  is  another  point  I 
want  to  state,  and  that  is  this,  that  in  his  return  he  shows  he  mined 
nial  for  10  cents  a  ton  less  while  paying  advane4Hl  wages  than  before  he 
|iiftid  the  advanced  wages.  There  are  certain  fixed  charges,  and  these 
tixcfl  charges  and  ex|)enditures  run  right  on  at  any  rate — keeping 
wat«*r  and  fire  cmt  of  the  mines,  and  keeping  them  veutihited.  So  that 
vhfu  work  is  carried  on  steadily  and  to  full  ciipacity  these  fixed  charges 
are  divided  up  in  the  g(*neral  aggregate,  and  the  cost  of  mining,  for 
instance,  2,U(H),000  tons  of  coal  would  l>e  proportionately  less  iwr  ton 
xliAU  mining  1,000,000  tons  of  coal.  When  the  strike  of  the  Lehigh 
f»tart4*d,  work  in  the  other  mines  went  up  to  full  capacity.  The  OlK^ra- 
tf*n«  «*nipIoyed  hands  (many  of  the  strikers  from  the  Lehigh  i*egion)  and 
i^Lipp«*<l  to  full  capacity,  and  the  price  ])er  ton,  by  reason  of  that,  was 
ran  much  higher  than  it  was  l>efore  at  the  low  rates.  I  only  mention 
thM  in  onler  to  answer  Mr.  Corbin^s  idea  that  he  <*an  not  put  \\\}  tlie 
ma;:f>  and  to  show  that  he  can  mine  cheaper  and  sell  cheaper. 

Th«*  riiAiRMAN.  Where  does  the  rennsylvania  Company  work  most 
of  iX^  niint'hf 

Mr.  r>iM'MM.  Tlie  Pennsylvania  liailroad  Company  do  not  work  much 
rr.ort*  4'oal  (hail  they  use  themjH^lves. 

lh<- Chairman.  When  Mr.  Cor  bin  ordered  the  men  to  go  to  work 
«tu  ihi*  first  of  January  tliey  refused  t 

Mr.  HucMM.  They  refused.  They  thought  that  they  were  not  main- 
timing  g<MN|  tailh  with  their  brother  miners  of  the  Li'high  region;  they 
l.m1  a^Hi-^u-il  ihfiii  financially,  and  tht'v  thouglit  that  to  have  gone  to 
«*«rk  uiidi  r  the  re<luce«l  priex^  would  have  Immmi  inconsistent. 

TIh'  <'iiaikman.  In  the  mean  time  how  are  matters  going  on  in  the 
I,*a<-k.iwanita  region  f 

Mr.  Hut'MM.  There  was  no  trouble  at  all  except  that  the  miners  have 
drfoaude^l  !.'»  percent,  advance  and  want  an  answer  the  l(»th  of  this 
Oifintb. 

Mr.  TAkkKR.  What  rate  have  they  received  there? 

Mr.  I>UL'MM.  I  dt>  not  know  about  that.  I  have  lH*en  told  by  some 
]«.«rf>.  1  think  by  Mr.  Johiisiui.  In  the  Lsuikawanna  regi4»ii  iliey  have 
■A  dif!i'rt-nt  hysti-m  of  mining,  and  yon  will  havt*  a  little  iroubh*  in  get- 
tiii;:  at  tiie  nit4*  of  wages.  They  liavc  a  contract  syHt(*in  of  working 
thfie.  One  of  the  miners  agrees  to  work  a  certain  numlNT  of  bmistN, 
a4.ll  he  stipulates  with  thtM»|N*rators  for  tin*  pay  under  this  contract  ; 
ill  Umt  way  }oii  may  have  some  dilliculty  in  tleciding  whether  there 
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is  more  or  less  paid  iu  the  various  regions,  aud  in  that  way  in  the  Wy- 
oming region  perhaps  25  per  cent,  get  very  good  wages  and  75  per  cent 
get  less  than  the  average  wages  in  the  Schuylkill  region. 

Mr.  Parker.  Do  these  three  systems  comprise  most  of  the  anthra- 
cite coal! 

Mr.  Brumm.  They  comprise  it  all.  I  say  they  control  all  the  pare 
anthracite  coal  in  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  Which  one  of  these  systems,  the  Lehigh,  Schayl- 
kill,  or  Lackawanna,  has  the  largest  area? 

Mr.  Brumm.  The  Lackawanna  region  turns  out  by  far  the  most  coal; 
the  Schuylkill  much  more  than  the  Lehigh.  The  Lehigh  is  the  small- 
est of  the  three,  and  it  was  there  that  the  strike  was  made. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  something  like  the  general  propor- 
tion t 

Mr.  Brumm.  The  Schuylkill,  I  think,  has  over  30  per  cent,  the  Le- 
high about  8,  and  the  Lackawanna  the  rest.  I  do  not  know  about  the 
ratio  of  their  development. 

The  Chairman.  The  Lackawanna  is  better  developed,  possibly,  than 
the  Schuylkill! 

Mr.  Brumm.  It  is  better  developed.*  They  can  cjilculate  what  there 
is  in  that,  but  in  ours  they  can  not. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  men  refused  to  work  on  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary, I  suppose  the  company  would  make  no  concessions  and  has  been 
getting  other  labor  since. 

Mr.  Brumm.  They  have  succeeded  very  poorly  in  getting  other  la- 
borers. There  are  some  collieries  working,  but  they  are  individual 
collieries;  and,  in  my  judgment,  this  proves  that  Mr.  Corbin  could  pay 
this  advanced  wages,  because  they  are  paying  more  than  was  de- 
manded of  the  Beading  Company. 

The  Chairman.  Have  any  of  the  railroad  companies'  employ68 
struck,  along  with  the  miners  t 

Mr.  Brumm.  Mr.  Corbin  has  been  assuming,  or  it  has  been  assumed, 
at  least  by  the  press  generally,  that  the  miners  are  combining  their 
grievance  with  that  of  the  railroad  men.  I  say,  authoritatively,  that 
they  are  not.  This  I  say  positively ;  and  1  went  to  see  Mr.  Whiting 
himself  about  it.  I  went  to  a  select  committee  of  miners  and  said: 
"You  men  are  separate  from  this  railroad-system  fight.  Do  your  own 
fighting  yourselves,  and  ask  Mr.  Corbin  and  Mr.  Whiting  whether 
they  will  negotiate  with  you  separate  and  distinct  from  the  railroad- 
ers." The  men  contended  that  they  were  willing  to  do  that,  anyway  j 
but  that  the  railroad  system  said  there  was  nothing  to  arbitrate.  They 
were  willing  to  arbitrate  their  dill'erences,  separate  and  apart  from  the 
railroad  men,  but  Mr.  Wliiting  said  there  was  nothing  to  arbitrate.  I 
said  to  him,  "Did  you  ever  know  of  any  agreement  these  men  entered 
into  that  they  did  not  carry  out!''  I  do  not  know  that  he  gave  me  an 
answer  to  that,  directly.  The  men  say  that  they  would  be  willing  to 
arbitrate  with  them,  separate  and  apart  from  the  railroad  men,  and  the 
idea  that  they  struck  because  the  railroad  men  were  on  a  strike  is  not 
correct.  If  these  railroad  men  had  not  struck  the  miners  would  have 
been  compelled  to  go  to  work  at  the  reduction  or  quit  work,  because 
the  Lehigh  miners  had  not  gone  to  work.  Kow  as  to  the  Reading  Rail- 
road strike,  it  has  been  conceded  generally  that  the  railroad  men  were 
wrong  in  striking. 

The  Chairman.  Who  concedes  that! 

Mr  Brumm.  I  will  concede  it,  for  one. 

The  Chairman,  Do  the  men  concede  it  themselves! 
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Mr.  Bbumm.  No;  but  it  has  been  conoeded  by  public  opinion  that  the 
railruad  nitni  should  not  have  struck. 

Mr.  Paiikeb.  When  did  they  strike! 

Mr.  BBrMM.  On  the  22d  of  December. 

Mr.  Pabkeb.  What  class  of  men  struckt 

yir.  Bbi  MM.  Eninneers,  conductors,  and  trainmen,  and  nearly  all 
eounected  with  the  freight  department  of  the  system,  but  not  in  the 
|MSM»n|;er  wrviee.  They  were  allowed  to  carry  their  freight  and  per- 
ishable articles. 

Mr.  Pabker.  It  was  not  confined  to  the  coal  freight? 

Mr.  Hbumm.  1  really  do  not  know  that 

The  Thai  UMAX.  It  is  very  important  to  know  whether  the  strikers 
oo  the  railroad  were  concerned  in  the  trans]K)rtation  of  coal  principally. 

Mr.  Bbi'mm.  They  were  concern^  principally  in  the  transportation 
of  vtm). 

The  Chaibman.  Can  yon  give  us  any  idea  of  the  number  of  railroad 
striki*ni  ? 

Mr.  Bbumm.  No.  It  has  been  estimatecl  at  figures  that  are  very  high. 
The  strikers  daini  that  they  represent  82,(KH)  people. 

The  Chairman.  Railroad  stiikers  f 

Mr.  Bbumm.  Ob,  no;    niilroad  strikers,  miners,  and  laborers. 

The  CiiAiBMAN.  That  is,  in  the  Schuylkill  system,  the  Reading 
system  f 

*  Mr.  Bbumm.  It  means  the  Schuylkill,  the  Lehigh,  and  the  lieading 
system :  that  is,  the  mining  and  transiK>rting,  both. 

'The  Chairman.  When  did  the  Lehigh  strike  occur! 

Mr.  Bbumm.  That  was  some  time  about  September. 

Mr.  Pabkeb.  Does  that  involve  a  railroad  strike  also  f 

Mr.  Bbumm.  No. 

The  CI1AIB3IAN.  Simply  coal  f 

Mr.  Bbumm.  Simply  coal,  as  1  understand. 

The  Chairman.  What  railroad  system  transports  for  the  Lehigh 
%y-»ti'iii  of  mini's  f 

*  Mr.  Brimm.  it  istlie  Lehigh  Navigation  Company,  as  it  iscalled.  It 
ij»  not  a  railroad  (*ompaiiv;  but  the  canal  has  been  abandoned,  or  very 
nrarly  all  4>f  it. 

The  Chaibman.  Can  you  approximate  the  relative  numbers  in  the 
l4*high  f^triki*  and  the  Kradiiig  and  Schuylkill  strike  ? 

Mr.  Bkumm.  No:  1  cannot. 

Tbt*  Chaibman.  You  just  give  the  aggregate  that  tAey  claim— 80,000 
Ben. 

Mr.  BnuMM.  I  prefrr  not  giving  an  opinion  ui>oii  that.  I  eannot  give 
30U  .in  i«lfa,  and  1  prefer  not. 

Mr.  Pakkkk.  ilas  {\w  Lackawanna  any  strike  on  its  railroad  or  coal 

Mr.  I»KUMM.  Not  tlint  1  know  of.  I  was  going  to  state  sometiiing 
alMKJt  theniilroad  strike.  It  has  been  alleged  in  the  newspapers  that 
the  railrua^l  strike  w;iM  caiisi'd  by  reason  of  i*>kh\v  H.  Co\e  having  a 
Uatu^  there  at  Klizaliethport.  lie  is  one  of  tbe  Lehigli  Valley  operators 
and  one  of  the  leading  men  in  refusing  to  do  an\  thing  like  Justice  to  the 
BinrrH.  lie  had  a  barge  that  he  wanteil  loaded.  The  Keailing  i*oni- 
pAuy  ha«i  a  lot  of  its  own  barges  there  and  tliey  hauled  their  Imrges 
av^y  and  gave  this  Coxe  barge  the  preterenr4>.  anil  the  men  asked  why 
lh#»y  v;iht«*il  to  load  that  barge  with  scab  coal — coal  that  was  to  be 
Altipiittl  to  make  up  soine  deticiencv.  S<'ab  coal  would  reall\  In*  coal 
t^t  was  oiiued  bv  men  that  were  not  on  the  strike,     ll  was  coal  that 
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Eckley  B.  Ooxe  wanted  to  load  this  barge  with  to  supply  som^  coDtracts 
that  he  bad  to  fill,  and  they  were  using  this  Beading  coal  for  that 
pur])ose.  The  men  thought  that  the  Beading  Company  was  coming  to 
the  relief  of  the  Lehigh  pool  and  they  refused  to  load  this  barge.  At 
another  point,  at  Philadelphia,  there  was  some  man  by  the  name  of 
Taylor  whose  goods  they  refused  to  load,  and  I  think  five  crews  were 
discharged.    Then  the  railroad  men  went  on  a  strike. 

The  leaders  for  some  reason  or  other  must  have  concluded  that  they 
did  wrong,  or  else  that  it  would  not  be  policy  tostand  out  under  that  ar- 
rangement, and  went  to  Mr.  Sweigard,  superintendent,  and  Mr.  McLeod. 
of  the  Beading  Bailroad  system.  They  told  Mr.  Sweigard  they  wanted 
to  go  to  work.  Mr.  Sweigard  said:  "Well,  I  will  never  take  back  these 
men  that  we  have  discharged."  The  men  said:  "AU  right;  discharge 
them  if  we  agree  to  work,  and  take  back  all  the  others."  Mr.  Sweigard 
said:  "No;  there  are  two  other  men  we  want  to  discharge."  The  men 
said  to  him:  "Discharge  them";  and  they  then  agreed  that  they  should 
go  to  work.  The  men  contend  that  they  sent  telegrams  ordering  the 
men  to  go  to  work ;  that  the  strike  was  declared  off.  This,  of  course, 
I  have  got  from  the  men.  At  a  number  of  the  ofSces  they  refused 
to  receive  the  dispatches  or  send  them,  although  the  men  were  to 
pay  for  them.  In  one  or  two  instances,  at  least,  the  dispatches  are 
claimed  to  have  been  withheld  for  such  a  length  of  time  that  the  meu 
did  not  get  the  order  to  go  to  work,  and  the  fact  that  they  did  not  go  to 
work  was  taken  advantage  of  by  Mr.  Sweigard  so  as  not  to  allow  the  men 
to  go  to  work  under  the  agreement  that  he  himself  had  made.  When 
the  committee  waited  on  Mr.  Sweigard  to  see  why  this  was  done,  he 
laughed  at  them,  abused  them,  cursed  them,  and  said  that  they  were 
cowards;  that  they  knew  he  hhd  outgeneraled  them,  and  that  they  had 
not  the  manliness  to  make  a  square  fight.  !N'ow,  that  is  their  assertion. 
If  that  is  true,  as  I  have  stilted  it,  and  as  the  men  declare,  then  if  the 
men  were  wrong  in  the  first  instance,  the  company  is  wrong  in  the  last. 

The  Chairman.  Where  has  there  been  the  most  rioting  and  inter- 
ference with  the  men  at  work  ? 

Mr.  Beumm.  That  has  only  been  at  one  place,  and  it  has  been  very 
much  exaggerated.  It  was  at  Shenandoah,  and  that  is  in  my  own 
county. 

The  telegraph  company  there  used  to  be  called  the  Philadelphia  and 
Beading  Telegraph;  that  ran  all  through  the  Beading  system  in  all  the 
little  towns,  and  the  Western  Union  put  up  their  wires,  and  there  was 
a  fight  between  the  two  lines,  and  they  cut  rates.  There  is  now  an  ar- 
rangement by  which  the  Beading  system  has  absorbed  the  Western 
Union  or  the  Western  Union  has  absorbed  it.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
Western  Union  has  absorbed  it  excei)t  to  this  extent,  it  goes  by  the 
name  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company ;  but  the  Beading  have 
certain  privileges  there  in  sending  their  messages  and  in  regulating 
certain  matters. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  two  sets  of  operators  t 

Mr.  Brumm.  No  ;  the  Western  Union  oflicers  generally  have  been  dis- 
charged; and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  say  that  the  Beading  Company 
have  secured  control.    There  is  an  absorption  there  somewhere. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  only  one  set  of  operators! 

Mr.  Brumm.  There  is  only  one  set  of  operators,  and  they  are  gener- 
ally Beading  operators.  I  buy  my  mileage  book  at  the  telegra])h  office. 
If  the  Western  Union  had  entirely  absorbed  the  Beadfng,  they  would 
hardly  sell  tickets.    AVhatQyer  that  arrangement  is  I  do  not  know,  but 
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jon  ^ntlemeii  can  iiiid  it,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  subject  to  iu- 
vtwti^^ati'. 

Mr.  Andkrsox.  I  uiidcrstnnd  Mr.  Brumni  to  saj-  that  under  the 
allutnient  Hvstcni  the  output  of  coal  is  regulated.  I  understand  also 
that  lo  W  the  case  in  the  Lehigh  and  Lackawanna  regions  as  well  as 
that  of  Schuylldll.  Now,  for  many  weeks  the  Itcading  Company  have 
not  brcn  o{H*rating.  Naturally  that'nccLSKitates  a  loss  instead  of  the 
|in>fir  which  they  wouhl  have  made  if  their  men  had  been  working. 
My  question  is  whether  there  is  probably  or  possibly  a  combination  bJ»- 
tween  all  of  these  regions  under  a  certain  p(K»l  or  under  a  tacit  under- 
Mandtng  by  which  tlie  Keading  is  receiving  common  funds  for  not 
mining  its  (*oal  f 

Mr.  Hrimm.  That  1  do  not  know. 

31  r.  CiiiPMAN.  You  think  there  is  a  " combine f*' 

Mr.  BuuMM.  1  think  tliere  is.  The  combine  is  to  regulate  the  output 
uf  co;ftl«  an<l  each  having  its  allotment,  the  miners  claim  timt  wheu  tliey 
rudeavor  to  scHsure  whiit  is  their  due  in  one  secrtion  tlie  others  will  come 
to  the  relief  of  the  operators  in  every  way  that  they  iH)ssibly  can,  so  as 
Uy  keep  the  relative  allotment  intact  and  not  have  one  ship  more  than 
their  tjuota,  anil  if  they  do  ship  more  than  their  (piota,  that  it  must  be 
only  by  the  will  and  consent  of  all  parties.  My  opinion  is  that  the 
Keading  Company,  having  by  reason  of  the  lockout  in  the  Lehigh  Valley 
i»hippiNi  mori'  coal  than  it  would  have  shipped  ha<l  that  lockout  notoo- 
rurre«U  has  got  near  if  not  entirely  its  quota.  Having  shipiMHl  its  quota 
it  would  piefer  stopping  work  altogether,  if  by  stoiiping  work  it  could 
withdraw  n  sourct's  from  the  strikeis  in  the  I^higli  region  by  not  having 
their  own  men  work,  and  in  that  way  force  the  lichigh  men  to  go  to 
wiirk  and  work  out  their  quota;  and  when  the  Lackawanna  want  to  stop 
they  c;in  have  their  lockcmt. 

1  he  Chairman.  Is  the  Lehigh  Navigation  Company  an  interstate 
ciiinmi*n'e  svstemf 

Mr.  1;rumm.  The  I^*high  system  ships  Its  c^al  by  the  Jei'sey  Ontral, 
1  think.     It  has  connection  clean  up  to  Huflah)  and  I  think  to  Niagsira 

The  Cii  \IUMAN.  And  the  Lackawanna  is 'also  a  carrier  of  interstate 
ciMiiinfrri-  f 

Mr.  ItKi'MM.  1  (mght  to  say  that  I  believe  the  La<*kawanna  is  almost 
••iiUrvly  a  New  York  compaiiv  and  d(H»s  almost  all  its  business  in  New 

York. 

Mr.  Sthnk.  Where  does  the  Heading  Uailroad  begin  and  where  does 

It  ru.l  » 

Mr.  UaiMM.  The  Keading  system  lH»gan  at  riiiladelphia  and  ended  at 
'»^»«liij^'  Tliat  is  a  distance  of  liL*  mih's;  then  it  was  extended  to  Potts- 
^1''**  '1  hat  nade  it  1)7  miles  in  length.  TIh'U  it  kept  branching  out 
J'*'<  liki*  a  devil-tish  thionuhniit  that  whole  region,  and  l^'gaii  absorl>- 
iJ;jnt|i,.r  corpiiiations.  Thi*v  have  absorbed  the  Mine  Hill  Companv. 
•'■•  i^'i;iiii):i  Valh'V  kaihu.ul  ninnin;,' on  to  llaiiisbiirg,  the  S<'hnylkili 
^'''l.Sii-^.liH-hanna  ('oin))aiiy,  striking  the  SiLsi|ui«iianna  above  Harris- 
''^"'iT.  thr  Kast  reniiMlvaiiia  Kailroad.  ruuMiiig  out  to  r.a.st<»ii,  the  Lil- 
'•-•Miii\lkill  l:aiIro;»il  Company,  the  <';it..vvi.ssa  and  Wdliamsport,  the 
"''"**>•  •'iitnil  Kadway  t'otnpany,  runiiiagto  New  York  and  ramifying 
*'»"WTthe  Upper  Lehigh  region;  the  Srhnylkill  N^ivigatiou  Company^ 
^^\^  luimlier  of  others  that  1  can  not  remember. 

Mr.  STtiNE.  All  these  lines  are  corporations  in  what  is  called  the 
i-inhiig  ^yftteiu  t 
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Mr.  Bbumm.  Yes.  Of  coarse  it  goes  beyond  the  coal-flelds.  .  It  also 
goes  into  the  lumber  and  iron-ore  regions. 

Mr.  Stone.  That  is  all  in  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.-BEUMM.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone.  Is  there  any  part  of  the  Heading  system  of  railroads  that 
extends  beyond  the  limits  of  Pennsylvania,  except  the  New  Jersey 
Central ! 

Mr.  Brumm,  I  think  there  is:  but  I  am  not  sure.  I  think  they  ex- 
tend westward  outside  of  the  State;  that  is,  their  leased  lines.  I  am 
sure  it  runs  to  Williamsburgh.  The  Wilmington  road  starts  at  Beading 
and  runs  down  to  Wilmington,  in  Delaware. 

The  Chairman.  They  undoubtedly  have  arrangements  with  other 
Hues  which  would  bring  them  within  interstate  commerce! 

Mr.  Beumm,  Oh,  yes.  My  impression  is  that  they  are  connected 
with  the  Erie  system — the  Vanderbilt  system. 

Mr.  Stone.  Is  there  any  other  road  except  the  !New  Jersey  Central 
and  this  Delaware  road  comprising  a  part  of  the  Beading  system  of 
railroads  that  goes  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State,  to  your  knowledge  t 

Mr.  Brumm.  Not  that  they  have  exclusive  control  over  that  I  know 
of.  They  have  colliers  in  which  they  ship  coal  from  Port  Bichmond, 
Philadelphia,  on  the  Delaware  Biver,  down  the  Delaware  and  out  upon 
the  Atlantic  coast. 

Mr.  Stone.  What  is  the  name  of  that  canal? 

Mr.  Brumm.  The  Schuylkill  Canal. 

Mr.  Stone.  Where  does  that  canal  begin  ? 

Mr.  Brumm.  Its  headwaters  were  at  what  is  named  Troubling  Bun. 
There  are  two  dams  for  it  above  Pottsville,  and  one  branch  a  couple  of 
miles  to  the  left  of  that,  at  Port  Carbon,  and  from  there  down  to  Phila- 
delphia and  the  Delaware  Biver. 

Mr.  Stone.  Do  they,  through  this  canal  and  the  river,  transport  coal 
out  to  tide- water  and  along  the  coast? 

]VIr,  Brumm.  I  think  they  do. 

Mr.  Stone.  By  barges? 

Mr,  Brumm.  By  caual-boats,  and  they  own  their  own  boats. 

Mr.  Stone.  Do  you  understand  that  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Beading  Bailroad  isystem  and  under  the  same  management? 

Mr.  Brumm.  Yes;  under  the  same  management;  by  a  lease  for  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  years,  I  think. 

Mr.  Stone.  Do  you  know,  or  have  you  any  such  information,  as  to 
any  facts  that  would  develop  the  traffic  arrangement  of  the  Beading 
system  with  other  systems? 

Mr.  Brtoim.  Not  positively.  We  are  under  the  impression  gener- 
all3'  that  it  has  arrangements  with  the  Vanderbilt  system  westward, 
and  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  southward  and  westward.  These  are 
the  two  great  systems  that  we  are  under  the  impression  they  have 
arrangements  with. 

Mr.  Stone.  You  speak  of  the  Lackawanna,  Schuylkill,  and  Lehigh 
regions.  The  Schuylkill  region  is  the  one  worked  by  the  Beading 
Coal  Company  and  the  Beading  Bailroad  Company  transports  the  coal 
from  that  region? 

Mr.  Brumm.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  not  a  pound  of  coal  that  is  mined 
on  tlie  line  of  the  Beading  road  that  does  not  come  over  the  Beading 
Bailroad.  The  individual  operators  who  are  on  their  line  are  compelled 
to  ship  their  coal  on  that  road.    They  have  sidings  to  their  mines. 

Mr.  Stone.  You  inwlerstand  the  coal  mined  in  what  you  <lenominate 
the  Schuylkill  region  is  shipped  out  over  the  Beading  system  of  roads! 
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Mr.  Bbuvm.  Not  the  whole  amouut.  The  Lehigh  Valley  aud  the 
Pennnylvania  eoiiipanies  have  been  niuniii^  in  there.  In  the  Girard 
and  Monie  other  niinen  they  can  be  taken  out  by  the  other  roads;  but  it 
lA  only  where  the  Heading  Coal  aud  lion  Company  do  not  own  the 
UimL 

Mr.  Stone.  What  railroa<l  company,  if  any,  in  the  main  at  least,  con- 
trols the  mining  in  the  Ijehigh  region  t 

Mr.  Hbumm.  I  would  prefer  not  saying  much  al)out  the  Ix'high  region, 
heran.He  you  have  other  men  here  who  can  tell  you  all  about  it  f 
Mr.  Stone.  Can  you  tell  me  what  railroad  company  hantlles  the  coal  ? 
Mr.  Bki'MM.  The  I/ehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company. 
Mr.  8TONK.  Lh  that  company  connected  with  a  system  of  railroads? 
Mr.  Biii'MM.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Stcine.  J)o  you  know  whether  there  is  any  i>ooIing arrangement ! 
Mr.  liia*MM.  Not  excepting  to  regulate  the  output  and  price  of  coal. 
Mr.  8TONE.  What  railroad  comi>any  handles  the  coal  or  the  bulk  of 
It  that  ronu*s  from  the  Lackawanna  region  ? 

Mr.  ItKt'MM.  The  Delaware  and  Lackawanna,  the  Delaware  and  Hud- 
ftoii.  and  some  other  rosul,  but  I  do  not  remember  what  they  call  it;  I 
havtr  forgotten  the  railroad  there.  The  lA'high  road  runs  up  there  and 
thf  y  take  some  of  that  coal,  but  I  think  they  have  control  of  the  col- 
lieri»»H. 

Mr.  Stone.  Does  the  Reading  road  go  up  there  ? 

Mr.  Ubvmm.  The  Heading  road  goes  up  there  now.     It  has  branches 

\\\jkX  niu  up.    The  Jersey  Centnd  nimiiies  through  that  region  to  some 

fxtftit.    These  nuids  jire  every  day  increasing  and  extending  their  lines. 

Mr.  Stone.  Do  you  understand  that  these  railroad  companies  run- 

tuuj;  through  the  Eiickawanna  and  Lehigh  regions  crontrol  the  output  of 

^"^ttl  ami  the  eoalniining  business  in  these  regions  in  the  s;ime  way  that 

thi*  Uesuiing  does  with  the  Schuylkill  region  f 

^  Mr.  liiMMM.  1  think  so,  and  have  been  told  so;  I  believe  so,  but  I 
•'"tjoi  know  it. 

Mr.  St«»nk.  Is  it  understo<Hl  that  the  railroad  companies  regulate 
•»i'«»u!|mi  of  the  coal  in  all  these  regicms  ? 

Mr.  ItRiMM.  Yes,  sir;  and   that  they  regulate  the  output  and  the 
!'""^,h!m1  the  tolls:  all  that  is  to  bo  regulated  in  the  trade,  excepting 
-l«.i>s  ilio  IVniisylvania.    They  do  not  mine  much  now. 
Tl*«* committee  tlien  adjounuHi  till  Satunlay  morning  at  10  o'clock. 


Wasiiin^jton,  1).  ('.,  Saturday^  Fthruary  11. 

p"  'iMiiiiiittee  met  to-day  in  the  room  of  the  Committee  on  Military 
Aff4Ji,»;,ij,j  pr«K:(*<Hled  to  take  testim<mv. 


TE8TIH0HY  OF  JOHH  L.  LEE. 

'*•»>!  L.  Lke,  sworn  and  examined. 

l'\  Mr.  Tabkhk: 

V-  ^Vhat  is  your  name? — A.  John  L.  Ijee. 
V-  ^\ Ill-re  do  you  reMde f — A.  in  rhil;idelphia. 
</,  Urn*  v«Ki  liorn  in  this  iMiuntry  f — A.  Yt»s,  sir. 
^l  \i'U  .ire  »  citiz4Mi  of  the  Slate  of  IVnn-^vlvaniaf — A.  Ve.s,  sir. 
-  I'KXN 
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Q.  Are  you  engaged  with  or  have  you  been  employed  by  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Reading  Eailroad  Company  t — A.  I  have  been  in  theit  em- 
ploy since  1880. 

Q.  Until  when  I — A.  Until  November,  1886.  Then  I  was  suspended, 
and  was  re-employed  by  the  company  in  June,  1887. 

Q.  Until  when  f — A.  Until  this  trouble,  December  28  or  29,  as  near 
as  I  can  recollect.  I  was  not  discharged  when  the  strike  began.  The 
general  superintendent,  Mr.  Sweigard,  sent  to  me  at  PottsviUe,  where 
I  was  acting  as  chairman  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Heading  system  of 
the  Knights  of  Labor. 

Q.  Since  that  time  have  you  been  employed  by  the  railroad? — A.  Not 
since  that  time. 

Q.  Is  there  a  strike  existing  by  the  employes  of  that  road! — A.  There 
is  a  lockout. 

Q.  Is  there  a  strike  ! — A.  I  do  not  call  it  a  strike;  it  is  a  lockout  on 
the  ])art  of  the  general  superintendent.  When  we  agreed  our  men 
should  go  to  work  he  refused  to  let  them  go  to  work. 

Q.  There  is  a  general  disturbance  of  labor  upon  that  road  now  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Large  numbers  of  men  having  gone  out  of  employment  within  a 
few  mouths  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  emplo3^e8  are  engaged  in  this  strike  or  lockout  on  the 
railroad  f — A.  I  have  not  the  correct  figures ;  but  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  there  are  between  five  and  six  thousand. 

Q.  When  did  they  stop  work  f — A.  On  the  23d  of  December. 

Q.  About  all  at  one  time ! — A.  No,  sir.  The  first  trouble  took  place  on 
the  23il  of  December,  if  I  am  correct  in  the  date.  Five  crews  refused 
to  remove  some  freight  at  Port  Kichmond.  We  had  had  an  agreement 
drawn  up  with  the  general  su])erinteudent  of  the  company,  and  a  com- 
mittee called  the  general  superintendent's  attention  to  the  agreement 
that  no  employes  were  to  be  discharged  until  the  case  was  investigated. 
The  agreement  i)rovided  that  they  are  to  have  a  fair  and  impartial 
hearing.  The  general  superintendent  refused  to  recognize  that  agree- 
ment and  refused  to  meet  the  committee  and  insisted  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  these  men. 

Q.  Have  you  documents  relating  to  this  affair  that  you  have  just 
stated  ? — A.  We  have  written  documents  in  regard  to  the  agreement. 

Q.  Have  you  them  with  you  T — A.  No,  sir;  1  have  not. 

Q.  Who  is  tlie  general  superintendent? — A.  General  Superinten- 
dent 1.  A.  Sweigard. 

Q.  How  many  men  went  out  of  the  employment  of  the  company 
then' — A.  1  sliouhl  judge  about  six  or  seven  thousand. 

Q.  Had  any  stopped  work  before  the  general  superintendent  refused 
to  meet  the  committee? — A.  When  the  general  superintendeut  refused 
to  meet  our  committee  they  immediately  dispatched  police  to  Port 
Kichmond.  These  oflicers  were  on  the  grounds  some  hour  or  hour  and 
a  half  previous  to  the  strike  taking  place.  After  the  first  strike  I  was 
sent  away  to  PottsviUe  to  get  aid.  We  met  in  convention  and  decided 
that  the  action  of  the  general  superintendent  disregarding  his  agree- 
ment was  wrong,  and  that  we  would  try  and  settle  the  dilliculty.  A 
committee  came  from  the  city  of  lieading  on  the  2()th  of  December,  and 
we  called  u])on  Mr.  Sweigard  and  told  him  we  wanted  to  make  a  set- 
tlement. \Ve  told  him  we  wanted  to  abide  l)y  the  order  issued  by  the 
general  manager,  McLeod,  on  December  24,  which  stated  that  all  em- 
ploye's who  did  not  report  for  duty  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  (Tuesday 
morning)  wouhl  be  dismissed  froui  the  service  of  the  company.    That 
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aftrnHN)!!  we  called  upon  tho  general  superintendent,  and  lie  iij^rei'd 
m  the  |infs«^nee  uf  seven  men  that  all  the  enj))loye8  who  wouhl  report 
ftvduiyin  the  morning;  eoiild  K^  to  work — would  not  be  disirhar^riMl. 
U'brii  tbey  re|M)rted  in  the  niorninpr  he  failed  to  live  up  to  his  a^rre- 
B^ut  and  dis(*har^ed  our  represent  alive  men  all  along  tht*  whole  line. 
Thji  jr.»ve  rise  to  the  K(H*on<l  trouble. 
Kf.  What  dav  was  that? — A.  That  was  the  cvenin|;r  of  DeeeniluT  1*0, 

if.  Where  was  that  interview  with  Mr.  Sweigard  held! — A.  In  the 
oftifat  Ninth  and  Green  streets,  l^hiladelphia. 

if,  Who  wen*  pri'siMit! — A.  Myself,  John  Kelly,  Bernard  J.  Sharkey, 
Mr.  fl.iniian,  Mr.  Miller,  and  Mr.  Kearns,  on  the  |»art  of  tlje  employes. 

(j.  Who  i>n  the  part  of  the  railroad? — A.  Mr.  j>enizer,  the  superin- 
itmirul  of  the  (iermantown  and  Norristown  division,  Mr.  WollV,  and 
oDtr  or  t«(»  other  gentlemen — I  do  not  know  their  names — besides  Mr. 
ij»fi;:ard. 

^.  Wrie  any  documents  presented  at  that  time  by  any  of  the  par- 
t>*  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

V-  No  Mrittcn  memonuiduni  was  signed  by  anylxxly  ? — A.  When  .Mr. 
S^*ri;;.ir<l  a;!nnMl  for  the  men  to  go  baek  to  work  ii^  ihr  morning  I  n*- 
^3ri»irii  him  to  put  it  on  pa]M'r,  and  he  refused,  asking  m<*  if  1  ques- 
l**nr^\  liis  varaeity,  and  I  t(»hl  him  that  I  did  not,  but  that  lie  had  de- 
crirHl  Miru«*  eonimittee  in  the  past,  and  they  did,  and  I  would  like  him 
•u>I»«t  it  i»n  papiM*. 

i/.  What  answer  did  he  make? — A.  He  refused.  !Mr.  Ilarman  said 
lb»*Mtrf  thing  to  him.  Mr.  Sweigard  said  there  w<.*ie  Jive  or  six  men 
JfrtM-ux  and  he  thought  that  was  witness  enougti. 

U*  W.U  any  ]Ki|H*r  produeed  and  signe«l  duiing  that  interview  by 
Ciicr  party  .'—A.  No,  sir. 

if.  The  mi»vemt-nt  of  the  men  in  going  out  of  employment  <MM'urred 
ki«  -^Miii  ;itt«*r  That  ? — A.  Tliat  4KM'urre<l  on  the  L'Tth.  Soim*  i»r  tlieiu 
*«!&:  MUt  iiu  ihe  :JS{h,  some  on  the  l!Oth,  and  some  more  a  few  «lays  at'ter 

V.  Ib.w  «lid  they  go  out — what  thing  math*  th«*m  go  out  ? — A.  They 

^  N**:  iMit  thiit.  They  did  not  go  out  withfMit.  some  ef)mTiiuni<'ation 
'T'I.  *«<:iiflNMi\  f — A.  Assembly  No.  TtWl)  went  out  without  any  partieu- 
--••r!'r. 

(*.  I»  rlt.;t  a  ilivJNion  assemblv? — A.  It  is  a  h>eal  assemblv. 

V-  ^^  ii»"re  are  the  hea«l<piarters  of  that  assembly  l«M'ateil  ? — A.  In 
?  •!•-.  .ii.-. 

\»  ^\  ?i  i»  i'*  till*  meiiilNTship  of  that  as<eml»ly? — A.  To  tin*  bt-st  «if 
A  »:j-i-a  li-tl::!*  ii  runs  up  between  seven  and  eight  hundred,  I'umpMsiMl 
X*  '  .{'i!.\  til  iii.iiii-liiir  nieu,  eiigjiu'ers,  tireuieu,  and  luMk«Mii<*u. 

V  il"'*^  Ion;;  has  this  assemlily  e.\iste<l  ? — A.  I  do  not  Uhow  ;  biii 
^mt: »-■*'..•':*'  over  a  year. 

V  Alt-  ih»-y   Knight^  of  Labor? — A.  Y*-**,  sir;  Ihry  an-   i\M.L:i:rs  ot" 

•^    Vi  . 

V-  Aff*  vtiu  .1  lueuiber  of  that  asseudily  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

^.  Alt'  >ou  a  nifUib«-rof  thedistriet  to  whieii  that  assi-in  »In  ]ii!o:i^<.  .' — 
A.  I  I  I.  iliaiiman  of  the  t-xiM'Utive  board  rouuectrd  uitli  tli<-  1%«.m:::i^ 
L^.r  t.Ml  < 'i»(ii|iaiiy,  with  wliieh  that  is  eoiint-eted. 

W  Ai.tl  jb.i:  i"^  in  tin*  nature  of  a  uistriet  a>s«*Milil>  .'--  \.  '^".  -.;  :  i: 
»*tiii^i>  itiioii  oi '^aui/ed  «i(' liea«iing  Kailio.id  eui|ilu\i  -  >•: 

%i    i-.  :bi-it*  ;i  <li*^i>i<'i  a-seiubly  to   whieli    {ii:<<   )<>•  >;     i    -.  .      -   .ir 
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tached  ? — A.  The  district  assembly  was  184  Knights  of  Labor,  and  was 
connected  with  the  Beading  division  as  Beading  Bailroad  employes. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  this  local  assembly  at  the  time  it  was  de- 
cided to  go  out ! — A.  ]^o,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  there  was  such  a  decision  made  by  the  assem- 
bly ! — A.  That  is  on  the  second  occurrence  or  on  the  first  f 

Q.  Either. — A.  I  was  present  at  the  convention  when  the  represent- 
atives decided  in  the  convention  to  sustain  the  men  that  were  dis- 
charged. 

Q.  Was  this  local  assembly  represented  at  that  convention? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  any  action  taken  at  this  convention  as  to  the  going  oat  of 
other  men  ? — A.  The  convention  by  resolution  decided  to  insist  upon 
the  general  superintendent  of  the  railroad  company  living  up  to  the 
agreement  that  he  had  entered  into  with  the  employes. 

Q.  In  case  he  did  not  do  so,  what  was  to  be  done  ? — A.  They  were  to 
make  an  effort  to  protect  these  men  that  were  discharged. 

Q.  By  striking  or  going  out  of  employment !—: A.  Well,  yes. 

Q.  When  did  the  first  disturbances  which  culminated  in  this  strike 
begin  ? — A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  on  the  23d  of  December. 

Q.  State  what  they  were. — A.  The  first  trouble  was  at  Elizabethport, 
in  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  that  the  terminus  where  the  coal  is  transferred 
to  boats  to  go  to  New  York. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Parker.  What  occurred  there? 

The  Witness.  As  I  understand  it,  the  men  were  ordered  to  load  a 
boat  with  coal  for  Eckley  B.  Coxe,  and  some  of  the  employes  refused  to 
load  it,  the  reason  assigned  being  that  it  was  not  one  of  the  company's 
boats. 

Q.  What  company  ? — A.  The  Beading  Company ;  and  the  men  be- 
lieved that  the  company  was  assisting  Eckley  B.  Coxe  in  filling  orders 
for  the  purpose  of  defeating  his  employes,  who  had  been  out  on  strike 
since  September. 

Q.  Eckley  B.  Coxe  was  a  member  of  what  company? — A.  Of  Cox^ 
Brothers,  a  company  of  coal  operators  in  the  Lehigh  region. 

Q.  He  was  connected  with  the  Lehigh  region,  while  the  Heading 
Company  is  connected  with  the  Schuylkill  region? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  had  the  strike  been  going  on  in  the  Lehigh  region? — - 
A.  That  strike  had  been  going  on  from  the  10th  of  September,  oc" 
thereabout. 

Q.  These  men  were  acting  under  the  belief  that  the  Beading  Com- 
pany were  assisting  Coxe  to  carry  out  his  contract  that  he  could  not 
carry  out  with  Lehigh  coal  by  reason  of  the  strike? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

q!  And  therefore  in  loading  this  boat  they  would  help  the  Lehigb 
operators  as  against  the  men  who  were  striking  in  their  region? — A. 
That  is  the  impression. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  these  ?  I  presume  all  the  men  that  were  em- 
ployed there  tliat  refused  to  work  and  load  this  boat? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  many  would  you  judge? — ^A.  I  can  not  say  the  exact 
number. 

Q.  You  understand  that  they  refused  to  load  that  boat  for  the  man- 
agers of  the  Reading  road? — A.  That  is  my  impression. 

Q,  And  tlu^y  quit  work  at  that  time? — A.  They  were  discharged. 

Q.  After  their  refusal  ?— A.  1  believe  so. 
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Q,  By  whom  ? — A.  By  the  fortMiiaii  Iheiv— I  (h>  not  iviiu'iiilH»r  his 
name — the  Muiieriiitendeiit  there  for  the  company. 

Q.  I8  that,  80  far  as  you  are  aware,  the  iirst  point  of  any  diKtiirbanco 
between  the  em  ploy  c8  and  the  employers  of  the  litnidin^  Railroad  Com- 
paoy  f — A.  At  Elizabethport  ?  Yes ;  that  is  the  first.  We  had  some 
tnmlile  previous  to  that,  but  that  is  the  first  of  the  trouble  brin<;in^ 
aliout  the  present  trouble. 

Q.  That  is  the  initial  trouble  that  led  to  this  strike  which  now  ex- 
ifttii  f — A.  Xo,  sir;  the  men  on  the  main  line  and  at  Port  Richmond. 
The  fin*t  trouble  there  was  the  discharge  of  the  live  crews  at  Port  Rich- 
montl ;  that  is  where  the  strike  took  place. 

Q.  What  date  wjis  that  f — A.  1  believe  that  was  on  the  23d  of  De- 
cember. 

y.  When  was  this  trouble  at  Klizabethport  f — A.  I  believe  that  was 
o&  the  23d  of  DecemlxT,  too. 

Q.  On  the  same  day  there  was  a  disturbance  at  Port  liichmond  ?— 

A.  Yea*:  that  is  sm  I  undersUind  it.     When  these  tive  crews  were  dis- 

f  hargeil,  a  committee  had  waited  on  Mr.  Sweip'trd,  asking  him  to  aibi- 

tnte  the  <|uestion  or  investigate  it,  and  permit  the  men  to  remain  at 

work  {lending  the  arbitration,  according  to  his  agreement;  and  that  he 

ivfuM*U  to  do,  telling  them  that  he  would  not  recognize  any  agreement. 

Thi*  was  lietore  there  was  a  strike.    jMr.  Sweigard,  Mr.  McLeod,  and 

Ur.  Kfini  waite<l  on  the  committee  and  told  them  there  wt«re  fears  of 

itnoble  at  Port  Richmond,  and  requested  them  to  send  some  |)olice  force 

tb«f,  Hiid  they  did  send  quite  a  number  there.    The  men  were  at  work. 

NoMrikehad  taken  ])lace  till  these  otticers  came  there.    ImnuMliately 

ftfWr  tbe  ofticers  came  there  the  men  got  to  talking  about  it,  and  stateil 

tbat  Mr.  Swfigard  had  refused  the  n^quest  of  these  men  and  refused  to 

wbiimte. 
y.  That  ne  had  refused  to  arbitrate  about  the  disturbaiuie  at  Kliza- 

bfihport? — .\.  To  arbitrate  about  the  discharge  of  the  live  crews  at 

J*«t  Kirlimoiid. 
Q-  1  inairrstand  you  to  say  that  there  was  some  preliminary  disturb- 

Mrr  ill  S4*ptenilH*r.     Was  1  right  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 
U-  T«*ll  us  what  that  was. —  A.  Our  convention  of  the   Phihulrlpliia 

^^l  iCe;iiliiig  system  IkuI  met  at  Shamokin  in  the  latter  part  of  8e|)- 

irmlNTiir  early  part  of  ()etolH.»r,  and  1  was  seh*etiMl  by  the  chairman 

of  tb«*niiivt«nti«in  as  one  of  the  committee  to  solirit  aid  f«»r  the  Lfliigh 
fc:nrrv 

W-  Wjiiit  date  was  that  nnM'ting  .' — A.  I  disrernember  the  dat«'.     I 

'-  nl  It  was  in  St'ptember.     I  opened  an  otllce  in  Pottsville,  and  s«'eing 

•Ik-t  tluTf  was  no  prt)S|M'Ct  of  a  settlement,  I  called  a  Joint   meet  in;:  <»f 

WNion  No.  11'  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  the  Kxe<»aiiv<»  lioard  nl' 

^I'.%V  U.  system*  and  ap|N)inted  a  committee  to  wait  upon   Mr.  i'm- 

^itt.  tile  pi,.^sidenc  of  the  Reading  Railroad  <\»nipany,  to  i;i't  him  ti>  u^e 

^*)ut)iienee  to  try  and  bring  al>i»ut  a  settlement  t>f  tlie  Lt^liigli  ditVhMil- 

'•♦*■   Tlirn*  was  some  cjKil  shipped  from  the  L«*higii  regions,  and  tlir 

'•'•-wliii;:  Kadrosul  enqdoy^'s  refused  to  move  the  ears.     Mr.  <  'or bin  e;ill«Ml 

'"l^fXM'Htive  iNKinl  t4>  him  and  said  if  the  coal  was  not   removed   tli.it 

'•^omipiny  wtmhl  be  violating  the  law,  and  he  insistrd   upon   its  r«*- 

•f»'^al.    l\r  said  that  they  were  commi>!i  eani«Ts, and  it  w.is  a  violation 

^tbeUw  of  the  State  if  they  would  not  move  th(M*oal.     I  toM  him  ii'sucli 

*a» the ra<««' that  the  men  had  no  desire  tod(»aiiytlii!ig  that  \voni«l  vi«)|ati' 

She  law;  that  we  would  take  legal  advice,  anil  it' it  was  against  tin*  l.iu 

v^voald  mm  that  the  ooal  was  removed  iminediat(*ly.     He  notilltMl  Mr. 

^*ciginl  to  get  that  ooal  moved,  and  heret»lied  that  if  the  board  would 
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consent  to  remove  it  it  would  be  all  right.  We  went  before  the  mei 
and  stated  to  them  that  the  company  said  it  was  a  violation  of  the  Ian 
and  the  men  immediately  removed  the  coal  upon  ascertaining  that  i 
was  a  violation  of  the  law. 

Q.  Was  this  coal  upon  cars  or  in  barges  f — A.  Upon  cars. 

Q.  How  many  car-loads  or  trains! — A.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  i 
at  different  points. 

Q.  Was  it  coal  that  had  been  mined  in  the  Lehigh  mines  t — A,  Yei 
as  I  understand  it,  and  was  called  scab  coal. 

Q.  Was  it  called  scab  coal  to  indicate  that  it  was  mined  by  scabs  t- 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is,  men  who  were  not  in  an  organized  system  of  labor  ? — A 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  this  coal  was  at  different  points  f — A.  Yes,  sir.    • 

Q.  How  did  it  come  to  be  left  at  different  points  ! — A.  Well,  it  wa 
where  it  had  been  left. 

Q.  Had  it  been  carried  to  its  billed  destination  or  had  it  been  side 
tracked  by  an  order  of  any  organization? — A.  Not  being  there  with  th< 
crews  I  do  not  know,  but  I  believe  it  was  side-tracked. 

Q.  By  order  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  action  by  the  men  themselves  I — A.  They  got  no  ordei 
from  the  executive  board  to  side-track  it. 

0.  Was  it  done  to  help  the  strikers  in  the  Lehigh  mines  f — A.  I 
was  done  to  assist  those  men  and  show  sympathy  for  those  men  u] 
there.  When  I  opened  the  otfice  in  Pottsville  I  called  upon  the  gem 
ral  superintendent  and  he  requested  me  to  go  before  a  convention  an< 
tell  the  men  that  owing  to  the  strike  in  the  Lehigh  region  it  increase 
the  demand  on  the  Reading  Company  and  they  did  not  have  cai 
enough  to  supply  the  trade,  and  that  they  loaned  cars  to  some  othc 
companies  ;  and  I  told  him  then  :  "  Mr.  Sweigard,  I  would  not  like  to  d 
anything  like  that,  because  itappears  tomethatyou  men  are  working  fc 
the  Lehigh  operators'';  and  hegave  me  his  assurance  that  they  were  no 
In  a  couple  of  weeks  after  that  I  came  to  the  office  again  and  told  hii 
that  I  would  go  back  to  work,  and  he  told  me  to  stay  where  I  was.  H 
said  :  *'  You  are  doing  more  for  the  Reading  Railroad  Company  in  a 
sisting  the  Lehigh  strikers  than  twenty-five  machinists  can  do  in  tb 
shop.  This  strike  is  a  benefit  to  the  Reading  Railroad  Company,  bi 
we  do  not  want  the  public  to  know  it. 

Q,  Who  was  present  at  that  time? — A.  There  was  no  one  present  bi 
Mr.  Sweigard  and  myself.  It  was  a  conversation  that  came  about  whc 
I  went  thereon  official  business. 

Q.  Where  did  it  occur? — A.  In  Mr.  Sweigard's  office,  at  Fourteen! 
and  Walnut. 

Q.  Was  this  coal  that  had  been  side-tracked  then  sent  on  to  its  de 
tination  ?— A.  As  soon  as  they  found  it  was  a  violation  of  the  law  the 
went  to  moving  the  coal  by  order  of  the  convention  of  Knights  of  Labo 

Q.  What  else  happened  in  connection  with  negotiations  in  Septeii 
ber  f — A.  Mr.  Corbin  at  that  meeting  refused  to  talk  to  the  committe 
He  would  only  talk  to  those  who  were  in  the  service  of  the  company. 

Q.  When  was  that?— A.  I  have  the  dates  upon  paper,  but  have  n< 
got  them  with  me.    It  was  some  time  in  October. 

Q.  Where  was  this  interview  ! — A.  It  took  place  in  the  Fourth  strec 
office,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Corbin,  Mr.  McLeod,  and  I  think  the  con 
pany's  solicitor,  Mr.  Kaercher,  and  Mr.  Keim,  together  with  arepresen 
ative  committee  from  the  Knights'  board.  After  we  had  decided  t 
move  the  coal  we  asked  Mr.  Corbin  if  he  would  exert  his  influence  to  tr 
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imlbriii;;  alioiit  :i  M<*tth*iiK*iit  hi*t\V(*iMi  the  1i('1ii;;li  oiMTaturs  and  tlio 
■rn.  lit*  t«il(l  us  lie  did  not  M'e  wli.v  the  Lehi;;h  operators  would  not 
Jtltl**  that :  it  was  a  (|Uesti(»n  of  S  jmt  cent.  He  was  pa.vin;r  «*<  |>i'r  rent., 
atiiltlicy  eould  atlortl  to  ]>ay  it;  tliat  he  as  a  business  man  wanted  to 
niikf  niunev,  and  he  wanted  to  make  that  nionev  out  of  tlie  puhlie.  He 
vuuM  hke  to  pay  the  men  hi^h  wafi^es  if  the  eoui])any  wouhl  h»He  nothin;: 
KvitjHraiiM*  when  eoal  wonhl  advance  the  men  wonhl  ^et  better  pay 
u<ltbeiMilib«*  wouUl  have  to  foot  the  expense. 

Mr.  Mrl^*<Nl  thou;rht  «)f  nnikin^  an  advanee  on  eoaL  He  su;;|restetl 
tiiJt.  ami  stated  he  thought  it  lH*st  for  the  men  to  make  hay  wiiile  the 
^UD  ^llOIu^  an«l  I  said  that  1  did  not  think  that  was  ri«;lit.  There  was 
t»»usr  ;:ivin;r  the  men  an  iidvanee  of  waj^es,  luTansi*  the  juice  of  <'oal 
voiiM  ;;ii  down  in  a  month  or  so,  and  the  men  wonhl  not  like  to  have 
ilifir  wa«;i*s  rtMlueed  a;:ain,  and  it  was  iK'lter  to  lei  it  j;o  <»n  re;^ular. 
Am»n|ii|ir  («» thea^r(H*ment  tH.'tween  the  miners  and  the eompany  nmlrr 
tist*  ^1  jitT  rent,  sliding  scale,  or  .').'J  i>er  c<»nt.  on  every  dollar,  the  men 
*<'iiM  ;;rt  a  e«)rrt»s]M)ndinjjr  advanee  if  the  ]>riee  went  up,  and  the  rom- 
B'tN-i'  tht>n;:ht  it  a«Ivisable.  to  do  that.  We  ealI«Ml  tlM*n  to  see  Mr. 
>«».;^»;ir,j  /inys4'lf,  if  I  ivmember  <?orreetly,  and  Mr.  Sharkey).  Mr. 
>*t-i;:.iHl  told  us  that  in  a  few  days  he  would  see  Mr.  Corbin  persiMi- 
•••<>. a:iil  then  in  a  few  days  he  would  let  me  know  what  wtxild  bt*  done. 
Mr.r«i  bin  di<l  not  want  to  be  known  as  a  party,  tothe)>nblie.  lie  ad- 
^:*4^1  riMt  s(»me  eommittee  should  wait  upon  Mr.  (i.  W.Cliilds  an«l 
^H>r  r('|in*st'ntativ(*  miMi  of  Philadelphia,  and  while  he  would  not  be 
Lnnni;  HI  if  Ijo  wonhl  do  what  he  eould  for  thesi*  men.  A  eommittee 
«!i"Ml  nil  Mr.  rhilds,  Mr.  Sin;^erly.  and  Mr.  Mcrinri*.  In  ri^^lit  or 
tt-ri  ii.t\<>  attiT  that  Mr.  Corbin  stMit  for  the  president  of  the  r«»nvention, 
Mr.  ."^iiarkev,  and  told  him  that  he  believeil  a  scttlenu'iit  eould  bi*  ef- 
t«">il.  ;i<,  lif  was  working  with  Mr.  Maxwell,  who  was  n'<M*iv<»r  of  the 
J«T*r\  ri.ut?:il  road,  and  liad  ])repared  some  ti;iuri*s,  and  tlnTi*  was  no 
•1' i!»!  Ti  .1?  Mr.  Hams  would  aicree  bv  the  first  of  the  \»';jr  and  llir 
■••:ly*  vi.-.iiil  ;;o  nil.  Mr.  Ilatiis  was  tin*  president  of  I  lie  L«'Iii;:li  <'nal 
•^  'Mf.  Ml.  Ih'Miard  .1.  Sharkey  was  president  of  the  Pliila«lrlpliia 
*'"^'  \'^' .i*\\:.^  Labor  eoiivchtifiM. 

i-*'.!!  ;i  Tii'ji.mito  .Mr.  S\v<-i;;ard  on  l>eeembi*r  2iJ  H'«|iirstiii.L:  liiiii  to 
'i-^-:  1 1  ••MiMiittrc  ti»  comply  with  tin*  ^eiH'ial  or«lrr  issurd  by  tiii*  ;;«'n- 
''Mi  ::i.i' .i^t-i    ;|i:it  all  men  wIh»  lM';;au  woik  on  the  L'Tlii  \\\\\  not  ImmIis- 

• \\  iini  wc  Went  in  In*  retiiM'd  to  mret  us  a!  fir>t.     T.iUiii;:  tin* 

''*'•'      '  ii!^  h.iiid  lit*  sai<I :  **  i  will  iiM'ct  \oii,  but  tin*  order  eaii  uo  and  Im* 

•  "^  <■'  I  If  >.iid  :  '•  Vonr  roiiimit  I(m'  wmihi  iio|  nmie  nnl  >ei'  iiic  until 
■•'  •  -  iw  MHi  wrn*  wliij»pi'd.  I  li.i\e  ont-;:cm'iali-il  \oii.  11. til  1  the 
»'  -''    IT  iiiV  bai-k  tiiat    \ou   iMMiple  have,  I   euiild  eoiiie  iiilo  litis  (ii^iit 

*  '>  .:  liiiT  t  hf  Ktiiuiits  of  Laiior,  t  hfji- Icadfi  s  li.i\e  no  lMaiii<^.  'I'liev 
»■•  '.        •!  i-4iAa»iK  aii«l  ihfv  are  afialil  to  ti;^lil."     <bi  that  Mi.  .^Iiai  Ui-v 

•  '••.'t'l.ahtl  he  called  Sliai  ke\  a  liai  ami  a  d-  —  iriar;  said  t  Im- 1 1  nHi 

'*•  "J  IM  lilJll.  1  said:  '•  Mr.  Sweii^ard,  We  diil  l.n:  i-nine  lieli*  Inlijltl, 
'••'i:m-  i-|r  to  make  peaec  :  wecaiiie  lieie  to  ti  \  t>ipieveiil  t  III'*  »*I  I  ;  ki' 
':■•;,  ;:i,.Ei;^  .ni\  imiher.  Now.  what  an- >oiir  l«-i  ais.  or  u  lial  4I0  xmi 
*»■*■*     "  \\  ell,"  III'  ^aVN,  '•  I   uaill   llio^i*  live  «le\\  s  lii-^rhai  ;:ed.  Iievei 

*"  ■•■:•*  Inr  III'  111  t ins  eoiiip:^iiy.  I  liiitii«'r  want  hi  tli^ehar;:!'  .\M,l»ri>Nt» 
;*■'■"'..  iin^'Ter  woi  kataii  of  «i_!."»s,  and  diM-liaiv:e  lliinaid  SiiiiUi-.N. 
^^•■"'  '•I1 1'l  in-\  •■rwoiU  a  da>  toi  tlii>cniiipaii\  .'*  \N  fll.  1  toM  inai  I  iiat  w  as 
i'^*'\  li.tnl,  (ml  tliat,  at  tin*  same  tiiii«*,  I  tlixuulii  we  rouM  ii>aiiaL:e  10 
*''f'i"!^  tlioMMiien:  It  was  better  to  have  thai  iiiaii\  disrhai  ::ed  1  liaii  lo 
**■**•'  Iritiible  aliiii;;  the  w  hole  load.  '1  hell  I  >aid  :  ••  l>  1  In  ii-  aii\  I  lirriueNe 
liutjiim  want  :**     He  saal  that  wonhl  do.     Then   he  shook  lia[i(l>  with 
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me  and  said  :  "  If  you  will  be  advised  by  me  now,  you  will  declare  this 
strike  off,  and  whatever  side  issues  there  may  be,  if  your  committee 
comes  to  me  in  a  few  days,  we  can  fix  things  all  up.'^  I  agreed  to  de- 
clare that  strike  off,  and  did  so.  I  went  down  to  the  Philadelphia  Led- 
ger office  after  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  to  the  Press  office  and 
notified  the  public  that  the  strike  was  off  and  that  no  man  would  be 
discharged  who  reported  for  work  in  the  morning. 

Q.  On  what  date  was  this  interview  ! — A.  On  the  eveningof  the  26th. 
On  the  27th  when  the  men  reported  to  go  to  work  they  were  refused. 

Q.  What  other  railroad  men  were  present  at  this  time  f — A.  There  was 
myself,  Mr.  Benizer,  Mr.  Sweigard,  Mr.  Wolff,  his  clerk,  and  there  was 
one  other  officer  of  the  company  whose  name  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  they  hear  this  conversation  that  you  have  now  detailed  ! — A. 
They  certainly  did. 

Q.  What  was  it  that  Sharkey  said  before  Sweigard  called  him  a  liar  I — 
A.  It  all  was  about  a  committee  that  went  down  to  see  him,  as  near  as  I 
can  recollect,  about  the  discharged  crews,  when  Mr.  Sweigard  called 
him  a  liar  and  told  him  that  when  Sharkey  came  before  him  he  would 
profess  friendship,  and  when  he  went  behind  his  back  he  fought  him, 
and  that  is  how  he  came  to  say  the  truth  was  not  in  him  and  called  him 
a  liar. 

I  returned  to  Port  Richmond  and  we  talked  the  matter  over  in  com- 
mittee and  I  advised  the  sending  of  telegrams  along  the  line  of  road 
notifying  the  men  that  the  trouble  was  settled.  This  was  at  a  late 
hour  of  the  night  of  the  26th  or  early  in  the  morning  of  the  27th.  I 
authorired  the  committee  to  send  telegrams  to  all  points  along  the  line, 
notifying  the  representative  men  that  1  had  declared  the  strike  off  and 
they  should  go  to  work  in  the  morning.  I  sent  a  telegram  to  Elizabeth- 
port  myself.    That  telegram,  I  believe,  reached  its  destination. 

Q.  About  what  time  did  you  send  that? — A.  About  half  past  1  or  2 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Now,  the  telegram  that  went  to  Pottsville,  as 
I  understand  it,  from  the  parties  there,  they  did  not  receive  it  for  about 
twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  hours  after  it  was  sent. 

I  called  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Sweigard  and  told  him  that  the  men  were 
very  dissatisfied  at  the  way  he  had  acted,  after  agreeing  that  they  should 
not  be  discharged.  I  told  him  then  that  if  he  continued  that  way  I 
feared  there  would  be  trouble  on  the  road — the  men  would  not  stand  it. 
He  said  that  he  could  not  help  it  now.  That  if  he  had  told  them  last 
night,  he  had  now  changed  his  mind;  that  these  men  were  discharged 
now,  and  he  advised  me  to  go  among  the  men  and  get  them  to  go  to 
work.  I  said :  *^  Mr.  Sweigard,  why  is  it  that  you  have  not  lived  up  to 
your  agreement?  Men  have  been  refused  work  this  morning.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  about  itf "  He  said:  "These  men  have  to  be  dis- 
charged, no  matter  what  I  said  last  night."  He  had  a  paper  there  stat- 
ing what  conditions  they  wanted  to  enter  into,  and  I  told  him  the  time 
to  get  a  paper  was  last  night,  in  the  presence  of  the  committee;  that  I 
could  not  present  any  paper  to  the  men  after  the  agreement  had  been 
entered  into. 

y.  He  presented  a  paper  containing  conditions  that  he  required  the 
men  to  agree  to  before  taking  them  back  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  near  as  you  can  remember  them,  tell  us  what  those  conditions 
were. — A.  The  conditions  were  that  all  men  who  were  employed  by  the 
company  would  remain  there,  and  the  men  who  refused  to  obey  the  or- 
der would  be  discharged.  I  asked  him  "  what  order  ? "  Ho  says :  **  My 
order."  I  said :  "  Your  order  last  night  was  that  all  men  returning  to 
work  this  morning  will  not  be  discharged."    Then  I  said :  "  We  men 
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arc  obey in;r  the  onlor  of  tlio  froneral  innna;i^(r,  Mr.  Mrl-CMxl;  ([o  you 
mean  to  disobey  his  order  ?  "  He  said  I  could  make  what  1  liked  out  of 
it;  that  was  what  it  was  now. 

Q.  Did  that  delay  make  a  failure  of  the  men  to  present  themselves 
for  work  as  they  otherwise  would  have  done? — A.  Well,  1  believe  it 
did. 

Q.  Was  there  any  further  delay  in  the  receipt  of  tele^ams  at  other 
pointi^  ? — A.  There  was  a  delay  with  Mr.  Eaile  in  receiving;  a  telegram ; 
there  is  one  more  that  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  These  telegnims  were  sent  at  what  time  f — A.  It  was  about  2 
oVlock  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Kxplain  to  us  fully  how  you  understand  the  workmen  were  in- 
jnred  by  this  delay.— A.  It  appears  to  the  workmen  the  part  taken  by 
the  committee  in  declaring  the  strike  off  Mr.  Sweigard  took  for  weak- 
De^is,  and  as  this  assembly  was  com|>08ed  principally  of  main  line  men, 
that  the  telegrams  were  delayed  there  for  an  excuse  to  discharge  these 
men  for  not  reiM>rting  on  the  morning  of  the  27th.  In  the  morning  of 
the  27th,  when  I  learned  that  the  men  were  discharge<l,  I  called  at  the 
Ftmrth  street  office  with  another  roan  and  requested  to  see  Mr.  Corbin. 
Mr.  (*orbin  sent  out  won!  that  he,  Mr.  Sweigard,  and  Mr.  McIjeo<l  were 
Tenr  busy  and  could  not  see  me  just  then,  but  instnicttni  me  to  wait 
QDtil  they  got  through  with  the  conference,  and  Mr.  Sweigard  would 
aee  me. 

Q-  Were  these  iC\  the  conditions  f  Was  it  simply  that  general  con- 
dition, or  were  there  other  specific  requirements  added  to  this  condi- 
tion t — A.  There  were  conditions. 

Q.  Can  you  give  them  f — A.  I  can  not.  I  took  no  stock  in  the  paper 
nyself,  liecause  1  knew  when  he  refused  to  abide  by  his  agreement  of 
the  evening  l)efore  I  could  take  no  stock  in  his  paper.  In  a  few  days 
after  that  he  sent  the  principal  detective  for  the  main  line  to  my  office 
at  Pottsville  and  re<|uested  me  to  go  to  Fourth  street.  I  asked  the  de- 
tr^tive,  Mr.  Stockhouse,  what  he  wanted  with  me,  and  he  said  he  did  not 
know ;  that  his  orders  were  to  tell  me  to  come  down.  I  told  Mr.  Stock- 
b<Mi*ie  that  the  thing  had  gone  too  far  now  for  me  to  go  down  to  his  of- 
Ilr«  alone;  that  I  would  go  there  in  company  with  somebody  else.  The 
folU»wing  morning  I  went  to  Philadelphia  with  Mr.  hennett.  Mr. 
Svrignnl  came  out  and  said  he  was  prepared  to  see  me.  I  told  him  I 
«iMl  not  like  to  sih*  him  alone;  that  anything  he  had  to  say  to  me  could 
tie  Maid  in  the  prescMice  of  Mr.  Bennett;  and  he  refused  to  see  Mr.  Hen- 
Dett.  I  consented  then  to  go  in  his  office  to 'see  what  he  wanted,  but  I 
left  the  door  o]M'n. 

Q.  Who  was  Mr.  Hennett! — A.  Mr.  Bennett  was  secretary  of  the  I\ 
an<l  IL  convention,  district  No.  224.  When  I  went  into  the  otlice  Mr. 
h«t.-i^:ird  asked  me  to  sit  down,  and  1  told  him  I  ha<l  no  time  to  sit 
down,  and  asked  what  he  wanted,  lie  said  that  he  wanted  to  talk  to 
toe  alone;  that  I  was  always  a  very  coiis4>rvative  man;  that  I  hml 
dooe  a  great  deal  for  the  company,  and  the  company  appre<'iated  it, 
and  all  lie  desired  was  for  me  t(»  set  him  straight.  I  tohl  him  that  I 
riialil  do  nothing  of  the  kind ;  that  the  men  were  all  out  of  work  now, 
mml  an  far  as  1  was  concerned  I  was  not  going  to  look  out  for  myself. 
He  tobl  mo:  *^  You  are  fit  for  a  better  position  than  you  havt*.*"  I  told 
him  that  1  would  not  take  any  bribe.  He  said  that  if  1  ditl  not  take 
the  fwM«ition  he  would  discharge  me,  and  I  said  that  would  not  amount 
fo  much.  He  then  said,  *\vou  can  consider  yourself  discharg«Hir  1 
ksft  the  office  and  that  is  the  hist  1  have  heard' from  him. 
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Q.  What  date  was  that? — A.  That  was  about  three  or  four  days 
after  my  former  interview  witli  him.  It  was  about  the  29th  of  Decem- 
ber. It  was  a  few  days  after  the  strike,  but  I  do  not  remember  the 
date  exactly. 

Q.  The  Beading  Eaiiroad  was  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  at  one  time 
recently,  was  it  not! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Until  about  when? — A.  Until  about  the  first  of  the  year.  They 
elected  their  ofllcers  on  the  9th  of  January  of  this  year. 

Q.  Then  at  the  time  this  disturbance  occurred  the  road  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  receiver? — A.  It  was.  As  I  understood  by  the  papers  it 
had  been  decided  by  the  courts  that  it  should  pass  into  the  hands  of 
the  company. 

Q.  But  at  the  time  of  this  disturbance  the  road  was  in  the  hands  of 
a  receiver  and  under  the  management  of  the  court,  as  you  understand 
it? — A.  As  I  understand  it  was. 

Q.  About  how  long  had  it  been  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  ? — A.  Up 
to  about  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Q.  How  long  previously  ?— A.  Some  years. 

Q.  Who  was  the  receiver  ? — A.  Mr.  Caldwell,  Mr.  Keim,  and  Mr. 
Gowen  were  receivers. 

Q.  What  position  had  Mr.  Gowen  occupied  ? — A.  I  always  knew  him 
as  president  of  the  road. 

Q.  He  was  not  a  receiver  ? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  In  the  month  of  December  there  were  two  only,  were  there  not? — 
A.  I  think  there  were  three. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Gowen  held  any  position  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  court? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge ;  but  he  might  have. 

Q.  What  is  your  position  in  the  Knights  of  Labor  organization  f — A. 
I  am  a  member  of  local  assembly  ]No.  2176,  national  master  workman 
of  Machinery  Constructors'  Association. 

Q.  What  was  your  position  in  this  executive  board  or  convention  ? — 
A.  I  was  chairman  of  the  executive  board. 

Q.  Tell  us  how  a  convention  diflors  from  the  executive  board,  and  how 
it  is  constituted  differently. — A.  Well  the  Knights'  committee,  when 
this  new  management  took  hold  of  the  road,  thought  Mr.  Corbin  and 
Mr.  McLeod  immediately  set  about  discriminating  against  the  old  hands. 
That  was  discovered  in  October,  1886.  I  remember  I  was  one  of  the 
first  members  discharged  myself,  and  the  charge  against  me  was  that  I 
was  incapacitated  from  old  age  to  perform  my  duty  as  a  practical  machin- 
ist. These  discharges  were  taking  place  all  along  the  whole  line.  They 
were  displacing  foremen  of  difl'erent  shops  and  men  in  other  positions. 
We  got  together  and  thought  we  would  try  to  prevent  that,  and  we  or- 
ganized a  convention.     I  was  not  in  the  service  of  the  company  then. 

Q.  How  was  that  convention  composed  when  it  began  to  organize! — 
A.  It  was  composed  of  representatives  from  the  different  assemblies, 
acting  as  Reading  Bailroad  emplojdsnot  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  gen- 
eral law  of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

Q.  Of  how  many  members  did  the  convention  consist? — A.  When  we 
started  at  first  we  had  10  or  12,  but  before  this  strike  we  had  upwards 
of  180  or  190  representatives  from  the  assemblies. 

Q.  Were  there  any  members  of  the  convention  that  were  not  also 
Knights  of  Labor? — A.  They  were  all  Knights  of  Labor,  unless  there 
were  a  few  representative  men  from  the  Amalgamattnl  Society. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  such  conventions  in  the  country  ? — A. 
We  were  advised  of  a  similar  organization  on  one  of  the  western  roads, 
dealing  with  the  company  as  employes.     We  organized  this  eonventiou 
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Ml  that  oTu  roiiimitttM'  ^vould  ^o  thm*  in  tbe  nnine  oftlio  Uoiuliiij;  Rail- 
n>fi««l  i*iiip]<  .M*'^  iiisti'iul  of  Kiii^htH  of  LalH)r. 

if,  Tlu'U  this  was  really  a  siihonlinatiM>rpinization  of  tho  Knights  of 
I^ilNir  so  a«liu.st(Hi  as  to  doal  n^adily  with  the  lieading  Railroad? — A. 
Yfs  :  in  the  name  of  its  employes. 

Ij.  IMevinns  to  last  September  was  there  any  hibor  disturbance  lie- 
tw«NMi  the  employers  and  the  employes  of  the  Reading]:  Railroad  f — A. 
Then-  i»as  a  lahtir  distnrbaiice  alK>ut  the  color  test  that  the  company 
wante«l  to  intnHliiee,  ami  it  resulted  in  a  little  troubleat  Port  Richmond  ; 
hut  It  was  settled. 

«/.  When  was  this?— A.  That  was  away  back  ;  1  think  in  Jidy,  1887. 
i}.  Was  there  any  connection  whatever  between  that  disturbance  and 
tilt-  itne  whirh  culminated  in  the  strike? — A.  No,  sir. 

if.  Was  there  any  disturbancxi  or  misunderstanding  between  the  em- 
])U)\irs  and  the  employes  that  had  any  lR*aring  upon  this  strike  until 
thf  disturbance  at  Kliza1)ethport? — A.  None  thsit  had  any  iM'aring  on 
this  strike. 

if.  Or  tliat  in  any  way  led  to  it  or  pn>moted  it? — A.  Well,  we  were, 
AH  t«mplo\«'s,  under  ap]»n*heusion  from  what  we  had  learned  tVom  com- 
pany citli«'ials  in  the  way  of  conversation  that  the  Knights  of  Labor  or 
Till*  or;;anixation  was  t«)  be  broken  up  by  the  company. 

<i.  Ilow  long  had  that  l>elief  existe<l  among  tlie  hatids  ? — A.  We  talked 
it  over  in  last  SeptemlH*r.  Tlmt  was  the  month  when  the  Lehigh  troubles 
<'»minwnred. 

^^  ll:id  there  l>een  such  a  talk  previous  to  September? — A.  No,  sir. 
^Vv  lnhl  two  or  three  invest  igati(Uis  of  charges  that  were  brought  against 
>M*iiic«if  the  company V  otiicials  for  discriminating  against  members  of 
*iHM»nl».r.  This  was  before  September.  The  investigation  resulted  in 
Oil-  ii'iiinv:d  of  the  otiicials  to  another  |H>int  on  the  road,  and  in  another 
ui\(-«Ti);ation  the  n'sult  was  that  Mr.  Dotts  was  dis(!harge<l  by  the  com- 
N»>  'It  tilt*  request  of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

U  ^V^^•  thfie  any  other  disturbanres  let  ween  the  Knights  of  Labor 
•<ij«i  till*  4-oni  pa  ny  than  those  you  have  mentioned  now? — A.  Nothing 
'l"»'  1  rciniMnlHT  now,  without  it  was  some  little  trivial  rases. 

^l  \U'U\Te  the  disturbance  at  Klizabeth|N)rt  was  it  the  general  fe4*ling 
<'t  ilir  Kin;:hts  of  Labor  that  the  company  was  diN|M»sed  to  throw  its 
'"*'"'iH-e against  th«'ni  aud  bn»ak  them  up? — A.  It  was  the  impressiim 
flj'U  Ui4*(iiiiipany  wouhl  <lo  that  in  this  present  trouble  when  they  saw 
^bf  uay  things  were  going. 

..V-  ^«"i  w»y  alHiUt  7,tMM»  men  went  out  in  the  last  days  of  I)ecemlH»r. 
"•'»t  hiiN  iN'cinne  of  thrse  men  ? — A.  About  5,tMM),  I  think  I  sai<l.  A 
'"*^"iilv  of  them  are  out  yet. 

y-  riiey  have  lH»en  withtMit  work  ever  since?— A.  They  have  lH»en 
'■'Ih'UI  ^^o^k  ever  since. 

*^  2Nnp|m,.j^^j  oitlier  bv  their  accumulations  or  the  contributions  of 
""  '•  ^v  iiH.,|  f_A.  Yes,  sir. 

*^  ^Vlj,.ri.  ,ii-,.  thesi*  men  located  .'—.V.  In  Philadflphia  and  all  along 
***•*•»»»•%  and  at  rollsvilh- an<i  Siianiokin. 

^^i-  ^Vhat  was  the  ftfi'ct  upon  tin*  railroail's  w<uking?— A.  It  is  that 
"'  '^  ''taiKl  still  as  far  as  tht*  mining  n'gions  and  Port  Kirhmond  are  con- 
oriiHl,  Thrn' is  nothing  of  an\  nnptutaucc  doing  ihnr.  Port  Rich- 
m*m\  iH  j|]  riiilatlelphia,  wln^rr  th«*y  h>ad  cnal  on  the  iMiats. 

'/•  ^Vhat  was  the  ellect  upon  tin*  freighting  of  this  mad  f — A.  The 

rflni  Was  pn*tty  S4'Ven*as  far  as  tin'  fompanv'.s  int(*rests  an*  concermul. 

^i'  I)id  it  8top  all  freights  ? — A.  No;  it  stopped  the  greater  portion* 
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^\     ^  \i.    lU'v .   «a^  t  'uai  on  pds^up:er  travel  ? — A.  Well,  that  ques- 

.  Li   '  .c,^   •u»i4i,ni   i|»   a  :he  ct>nvention  as  to  calling  out  the  passenger 

^ ;  .'iM.us.i^u  AW  «r-wstion,  but  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 

lie   v^uiii    *t:»    iKouveuienced  if  we  interfered  with  the  passenger 

lK.    iivi   -sS.  r  \v;k4i  .fc  ^uec>rioQ  for  the  'public  to  decide  we  wanted  to 

x     ..    ti.viu  i^  :iuc  doing  anything  that  would  be  against  the  wishes  of 

iv  .1  u.in»;iiA\     ^Vo  dwid^  not  to  call  out  passenger-train  meunorthe 

>*.  a  li-  j»*.u  :u>i"  J  hi*  sijiual- tower  men. 

,;.  'A  itsu  iiv  II  did  vou  decide  to  call  out  ? — A.  The  men  we  wished  to 
,<   .  ui  \\civ  .iu'«'  u*:iiu  men  and  all  the  men  that  were  discharged. 

^\   \\  .1^  '.  iw  ivad  v.'iurr\iug  a  great  amount  of  coal  freight  up  to  that 
.•»v         V.  >  OS.  sir :  i»revious  to  this  going  out  of  the  men. 
.^\   N\  :i.s  :  lie  Htovcuiout  of  coal  upon  that  Beading  system  stopped  at 
».vv    -    V.   To  .i  jiiv^it  extent, 

«^\   ^\  Iti  IV  dui  :his  coal  go  for  consumption  ? — A.  A  large  portion  of 
I  « a.iic   o  IMuladoIphiu  and  was  transported  to  the  East 
*^».   IV  ^viMl  iKuncsi^  Eoifit  ?—-A.  I  presume  some  went  to  ^ew  York 

v^V  \  II  .id>  »«uu^  the  men  to  go  out  you  say  you  considered  the  conven- 
v'.ko  u  ilu*  tmvehug  public? — A.  Well,  1  did  not  advise  the  men  to  go 
I  Ik\\  \^  eiv  Iwkeil  out.    Mr.  Sweigard  would  not  let  them  work. 


ki  * 


^ 


\u  \  our  iiojjotiacious  of  this  strike  did  you  consider  the  right  and 
:i.v\vA»xiH  iho  ovui^jiumers  of  coal?— -A.  We  did.  That  is  a  point  we 
.ilvi.iip;  'uon  hotHj  and  believe  we  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  clearly 
v*i»iv  Noa  :;vt  t'hivu^h  with  this  investigation. 

v^\  NVUai  can  nou  tell  us  about  that! — A.  I  prefer  that  representa- 
.\  i'  4iiiKu*4«  lik^  Mr.  McGarveyand  Mr.  Davis,  who  are  present,  should 

i;\  Hi,  Anujkkson  : 

■ 

v,^*.  N  Mil  VOU  iitve  an  approximate  statement  as  to  the  number  of  coal 
..   .  ...Ki     *io  kiuouut  of  coal  the  company  was  ordinarily  transporting 

V.    *'    iK.N  'rouble  and  of  the  amount  since? — A.  The  exact  figures 
.«,    i.vv  ^ou  tKii  I  have  not  got  them  with  us;  but  we  can  furnish  you 

v.*    N  v\i  x4N»IvO  of  an  impression  among  the  men  that  the  company  was 


\    N 


•  «• 


u»  Sivuli  up  the  organization  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  among 
I'au  \ou  state  the  ground  upon  which  that  impression 


\\V\\'C\ 


V,  Kvv.        V   I  Isavo  said  that  we  ffot  that  from  a  second  partv.    The 
.      .  .,  xi  ,v.x  I  Ji.u  thoy  weit*  going  to  make  the  fight  on  the  Keading  Rail- 
,»./\'\v\s  .*ud  the  convention  determined  to  make  the  fight  as 
XV .      .,,  \:i  iUKul  employes. 

,\    \      ts    «M»o  that  the  men  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  company 

-        ^  '. ,   V*  lu\s*k  up  the  Knights  of  Labor  were  they  committing  any 

^.  u    iv»H  *^t4iust  the  company— tearing  up  tracks,  killing  engines, 

X  .riirti  o*  I  hat  kind  f — A.  No,  sir. 

.,\   Nxxa  i.xv  U»o  u»en  held  that  they  had  a  right  to  combine  in  an  or- 

^  .       >   KSi '      Via  a  iHUiversation  with  Mr.  Corbin  I  asked  if  they  would 

;.,  iis^iMO  v^tijanize  or  keep  up  our  organization  and  recognize  our 
. .'     .     Ax\  *ud  u  \\e  had  any  grievances  to  arbitrate  them. 

x,\   NN  '» *.  »vpl>  ^l»d  Mr.  Corbin  make  to  the  proposition  about  the  or- 

^  »  .     k  .V  i  »>»  Kstf^htsof  Labor? — A.  lie  issued  circulars  all  over  the 

x,^:o    *oxvi»sHlb\  iho company  and  refused  to  arbitrate,  saying  there  is 

^/.   IS*  \vMv  v^>  (hat  these  circulars  sought  to  prevent  the  men  from 
vvuuImuiu^j  .^h  Knights  of  Ijabor?— A.  Yes,  sir.    The  miners  had  com- 
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manicated  with  Mr.  Corbin  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  Mettle- 
meut  of  the  railroad  diffiealty  by  arbitration.  Ho  refused  to  arbitrate 
vilh  either  the  railroad  men  or  the  miners. 

Q.  ^Vhat  do  you  mean  by  the  five  crews  f — A.  A  crew  is  the  uuml)er 
of  uien  that  man  an  engine  and  train  ;  sometimes  three  or  four;  seldom 
five. 

Q.  Where  were  these  five  crews  t — A,  At  Tort  Richmond. 

Q.  Wben  Mr.  Sweigard  spoke  of  outgeneraling  the  committee,  to  what 
di«l  you  understand  him  to  refer  t — A.  I  understood  him  to  mean  that 
th«*y  were  vict4)riouH ;  tliat  they  had  led  us  into  a  trap  and  we  could 
not  get  out  of  it    That  was  what  I  inferred  from  his  remark. 

Q.  From  the  statement  of  Mr.  Sweiganl  had  the  men  any  reason  to 
think  that  the  company  was  trying  to  force  the  strike  as  an  excuse  for 
m  lockout? — A.  lie  treated  us  verj'  discourteousl}'  a  few  weeks  previ- 
ously to  that  strike  when  our  men  waited  on  him. 

Q.  What  was  the  agreement  that  you  spoke  of  as  existing  l)etween 
th«f  company  and  the  men  that  was  in  force  prior  to  the  )>reseut  trouble  f 
— A.  it  was  to  the  effect  that  no  employ^  would  be  discharged  from 
the  ser\'ice  of  the  company  without  a  fair  and  impartial  hearing. 

Q.  Flow  long  has  that  agreement  been  in  force? — A.  Nine  or  ten 
months. 

Q.  Did  the  men  understand  that  allowing  these  five  crews  to  quit 
work  was  a  violation  of  the  agreement  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  ^Ir.  Stone: 

Q.  What  do  1  understand  you  to  say  your  employment  was  with  the 
^ilnml  com])any  ? — A.  I  was  employed  as  a  machinists 
Q-  What  is  your  age  ? — A.  I  am  thirty-eight  years  old  this  April. 
ij.  Ytm  were  working  in  the  machine-shops  in  rhiladel]>hia  prior  to 
*hc  Htrike  or  lockout  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

^'  How  long  did  I  undersUuid  you  to  say  you  were  in  the  employ  of 
*hjj«  roiijimny  ? — A.  I  was  in  the  eujploy  of  the  company  from  IS^SOcon- 
'«nuoijsiy  with  the  excejition  of  seven  or  eight  months. 

V-  ^  ail  you  tell  me  what  extent  of  ro«<l  the  Reading  Company  ojier- 
*  p* — ^A.  I  ran  not  state  the  exact  number  of  miles  of  the  roa<l. 
I  y-  l*hilailel]»hia  and  Heading  are  its  tennini  ? — A.  niihide]]ihiaand, 
.    *''ie\v,  Willia;nshurgh  is  w  hat  we  call  the  main  line.     Where  the  coal 

J'*J/|.e<l  from  is  1»3  miles— Pottsville  to  Philadeli)hia. 
jr"    'I'he  hranehes  of  this  road  ramify  through  the  country  to  reach 

*•  e,  »^^|  ,„j„^.^  f — \^    Yi^s,  HIT. 

tei  I  ^  ^^'"^  ^'**^^  company  «>penite  any  eonnwting  line  of  railn)ad  ex- 
*«iu»  j_r  )H*yond  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Tennsylvania  ^ — A.  The 
!''"^1   Hnnik  is  controlled  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Keading. 

Y^'    ^^  hertMl«K»s  it  run  from? — A.  It  runs  fnmi  IMiiladelphia  to  N'ew 

^*    1'liai  is  what  is  ealUMl  the  New  Jersev  Ontral? — A.  No,  sir;  that 
^''"^•^     Dm.  Nrw  Jersey  (Vntral. 

.  ^'    I^H*s  this  Ueading  Railroad  Con]|>any  contnd  and  o|R*rate  the  New 

.ri>*^^  tVutral  f — A.  No;  the  Keading  d«K\s  not  coiitnd  and  o|N*rate  it ; 

i»;i^  I   >Hi(lerstand  that  Presiilent  Corhin  has  a  controlling  interest  in  it. 

*i-  ^  tMl  hhip]NHl  fn>m  the  Sehuylkill  region  over  the  Keading  Kailroad 

\o  >**H-  York  wouhl  pass  over  what  lines  ? — A.  It  wouhl  go  down  the 

B'*''*  line  und  over  the  KouikI  Hrook  to  N«*w  York. 

^4*-  *Mj«M*«nii|iaiiy's  line  and  under  the  same  managriiieiit  * — A.  Yrs, 
^i ;  iAiid  under  thi*  same  niana*:eiii4'iit. 

y*  Kli/alii*tli|Hiit  isroiineeted  widi  i'     Keading systrin  l»\  railroad  f — 
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A.  Yes,  sir.    It  is  a  point  in  l^ew  Jersey  and  is  reached  over  the  Boond 
Brook,  operated  and  controlled  by  the  Beading  Bailroad  Company. 

Q.  When  did  you  say  the  Beading  Bailroad  went  oat  of  the  hands  of 
the  receiver? — A.  On  or  about  the  first  of  this  year. 

Q.  Was  that  railroad  in  the  hands  of  the  court,  and  the  mining  prop- 
erty in  the  hands  of  the  court,  at  the  time  of  this  strike  began  t — A.  I 
think  so. 

Q.  Wasit  under  the  management  and  control  of  the  receivers  appointed 
by  the  court  ? — A.  I  am  not  positive  about  that ;  but  I  believe  it  was. 

Q.  Bid  Mr.  McLeod,  Mr.  Gorbin,  and  those  men  have  the  control  and 
operation  of  the  road  while  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  receiver? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Prior  to  September  last  the  relations  between  the  railroad  com- 
pany and  its  employes  were  on  a  satisfactory  basis  and  had  been  for 
some  months  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  relation  continued  down  to  December,  practically  t— A.  Prac- 
tically; yes,  sir. 

Q.  Prior  to  December  there  was  no  disturbance  between  the  Beading 
Mining  Company  and  its  employes,  was  there? — A.  There  was;  but  I 
would  prefer  the  miners  to  answer  that  themselves ;  they  had  some  dif- 
ficulty in  September. 

Q.  The  strike  had  not  begun  until  December? — A.  "Sot  with  the 
Beading  miners.    It  began  with  the  first  of  the  year,  I  think. 

Q.  Was  there  any  trouble  in  an  organized  form  ? — A.  Yes ;  they  had 
made  a  demand  for  wages  in  September,  when  Coxe,  Pardee,  and  others 
refused  to  yield  to  the  Lehigh  men,  and  the  Beading  gave  the  advance, 
with  an  arrangement,  until  the  first  of  the  year,  or  until  the  difiScuIty 
would  be  settled  in  the  Lehigh  region.  If  the  men  in  the  Lehigh  region 
should  resume  work  at  the  old  rates  or  reduced  rates,  that  the  com- 
pany might  be  able  to  compete  with  them  in  the  market  the  Beading 
miners  had  decided  to  go  to  work  at  the  same  price  as  the  Lehigh  men. 
That  then  the  8  per  cent,  would  be  taken  off  if  the  other  liien  went  in 
to  work. 

Q.  There  was  trouble  between  the  Lehigh  region  and  their  miners  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  difficulty  between  the  Lehigh  companies  and  their  employ^ 
has  eventuated  in  the  quarrel  between  the  Beadiug  operators  and 
miners  ? — A.  Well,  yes ;  I  think  it  can  be  traced  to  that. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  Coxe  &  Co.  and  other  operators  in 
the  Lehigh  region  iad  refused  to  accede  to  certain  demands  made  by 
the  miners  for  an  increase  of  wages  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  out  of  that  demand  the  strike  arose  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  also  understood  you  that  the  Heading  Bailroad  Company  had 
transported  coal  for  Coxe  from  the  Lehigh  region  to  Elizabethport  and 
there  wanted  to  load  it  for  them  on  the  barges  ? — A.  No,  sir;  tbey  did 
not  transport  it.  It  was  Beading  coal,  as  I  understand  it,  loaded  in 
Coxe's  barge  for  Coxe  to  supply  his  contract. 

Q.  They  refused  then  to  load  the  Beading  Comi)any's  own  coal  on 
Coxe's  barges  f — A.  That  is  as  1  understand  it. 

Q.  And  growing  out  of  that  refusal  the  trouble  between  the  railroad 
company  and  it«  employes  originated  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  so  far  a«  Eliza- 
bethport goes;  but  the  principal  trouble  was  the  discliarge  of  the  five 
crews  at  Kichmoud. 

Q.  When  these  employes  of  the  company  at  Elizabethport  refused  to 
load  the  Coxe  barge  what  did  the  company  do  f — A.  Discharged  them. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  were  those  discharged  men  employed  by  the 
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niilroad  ? — A.  Some  engineerB,  some  brakemen  and  coal  handlers  and 
ull  that  went  to  tlie  handling:  of  the  coal  there. 

Q.  When  did  you  nay  that  was  f — A.  On  or  about  the  23d  of  Decern- 
lier. 

ii.  When  did  the  trouble  occur  at  Port  Kichmond? — A.  The  same 
day,  1  think.  I  was  brought  duwufmm  PottMvilleon  the  night  of  the 
:^'M.  I  think  it  wan  about  the  2'Mh  and  they  discharged  five  crews,  re- 
ganilei^  of  the  agrciMuent  entered  into  that  nomanshould  be  discharged 
without  an  investi^^ation  of  his  case. 

Q.  Did  they  tlis(*liar^e  the  engineers  f — A.  They  discharged  all  that 
comprised  the  crews, 

ii.  (irowing  out  of  that  difficulty  all  the  men  were  finally  called 
out  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Afterwards  an  agreement  was  made  by  which  they  were  to  return 
tt»  work  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Which  you  say  the  railroad  authorities  broke? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  they  atrted  in  bad  faith? — A.  The  men  had  decided  that 
all  of  these  parties  should  l)e  discharged  from  the  service  of  the  com- 
l»auy  and  a  settlement  made  by  me.  Tlie  first  trouble  was  all  settled  by 
that  agreement.  The  comitany  failing  to  live  up  to  its  agreement  caused 
til  is  s4H*ond  trouble. 

if.  The  whole  Keadiiig  Kailix)ad  system,  both  inside  Pennsylvania  and 
out.  is  involveil  in  this  strike? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Hy  theCiiAiKMAN: 

<j.  I  understand  you  to  say  you  were  discharged  al>out  the  20th  of 
I>itf  ml»er? — A.  Y'es,  sir;  the  date  may  not  l>e  correct,  but  about  that 
t:me. 

if.  What  business  have  you  lM»en  engage*!  in  since  then  ? — A.  I  have 
|it^-ii  engageil  in  trying  to  settle  this  tlisputA*. 

if.  In  what  way? — A.  Hy  going  before  i)ersons  and  parties  that  I 
Tli.-ik  Ii««Aeany  iiitlneiiee  to  bring  alN)ut  a  settlement. 

if.   Ilavt*  you  solieittMl  aid  for  th«»  strikers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

if.  Your  syin]>athies  are  altogetlier  with  the  strikers  in  this  eontest; 
^•if|  have  >ou  ilone  niueli  of  that  sort  of  work? — A.  My  sympathies  an% 
.i.-;4>;:i*ihi*r  uitli    the  men    who  are  hn'ked  out,  and  1  have  siMit  out 

•  I-.<»Ni.  Onr  ap|»«*als  liave  lieen  responded  to  by  laborers  from  every 
>l.ir«*  :ri  th«*  Cnion. 

1^.  Have  yon  b«M-ii  making  s])ee<'hes  in  favor  of  this  strikers! — A. 
M.ikin;:  *^{HM*ehf*s  as  tar  as  making  .statements  are  Ci>ncerned. 

if.  Yon  s|N-ak  of  it  as  a  lockont.     Is  it  your  understanding,  or  do  you 

fffiritiii*!,  that  the  r^ihoad  ronipany  gave  the  tirst  otVense  which  h'd  to 

*.i  <•  fiiiiiMi*,  ui  «hd  thi*  nifu  first  do  something  tiiat  caused  the  railroail 

•••  l-w  »  th«*ni  «nit  t — A.   Wrll,  I  lirlii»vi'  that  question  lias  bri*n  dreidi^i 

.  •  lit- i-iiiiTtN :   I  am  not  pn>iiivi'  abniit  that.     In  reference  to  the  <'oxe 

■  I.  .'•-.  ulit-thri-tii<*  m«'ii,  under  the  law  of  e(»nimon  earrit*is,  were  eom- 

-.     Ill  to  load  it  or  not  was  th<*  (|ni'Nti(»n,  and  1  think  the  decision  was 

•  .  .   w»"ii-iinf.     Tiiat  is  wliv  \\r  «M)nten<l  tliat  tlie  eompanv  struck  the 

•  I  • 

•  :-T  Mo\%  whrii  it  n'fuscd  t<i  al»i<lr  l>v  the  eontrart  entered  into  bv  its 
.  -.rtx^flMiiaMVfS  111  ilJM'haigini:  the  tiv«»  news. 

c^.  And  tlie  live  errws  wi-n*  di*irhaigi*d  Ihmmusi*  they  had  refuseil  to 
•  i.til  .1  « c'ltain  li.irge  ' — A.  Immmus*' ihe\  ha«l  it'tnsrd  to  haihlle  eertain 

1^.  IImw  niaiiy  einpio\i-s  ot  the  lo.id  ifpoit^'d  fortlntx  on  thi*  L*7lh  of 
l>f-«^-it«lM-r.  uhen  they  wnr  n-t'usrd  wmk  .' — A.  Thi*  usual  eoniphMiient 
iu  Au^l  .inaind  l*hihid«*lphla:  but  at  the  upprr  iNution  of  the  line,  when' 
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the  telegrams  had  been  retained  they  did  not  apply.  They  did  every- 
where ttiat  they  were  notified. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  implicate  the  telegraph  companies  as  in  a 
sort  of  conspiracy  with  the  railroad  authorities  against  the  railroad 
employes  in  this  matter  ! — A.  Well,  there  is  something  wrong. 

Q.  Is  thatthe  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  t — A.  1  think  it  is, 

Q.  Is  it  generally  believed  along  the  Heading  Eailroad  that  the  West- 
ern CTnion  operates  the  telegraph  line  or  that  the  Beading  Railroad 
operates  it  ? — A.  It  is  the  impression  of  our  people  up  there  that  the 
Beading  Company  does  run  this  line. 

Q.  Has  that  impression  got  abroad  since  this  strike  occurred,  or  did 
that  impression  exist  previous  to  this  strike  t — A.  I  never  had  any  oc- 
casion to  inquire  into  it  previous  to  that. 

Q.  Is  it  only  since  the  occurrence  of  this  trouble  that  the  belief  has 
become  general  that  the  railroad  company  operates  the  telegraph  T — ^A. 
The  employes  always  were  under  the  impression  that  the  company 
operated  the  wires  itself,  because  when  we  had  any  telegrams  to  send 
anywhere  on  company  business  there  was  never  any  charge  made  for 
them  when  I  went  into  the  office. 

Q.  You  speak  of  a  conspiracy  having  occurred  in  New  York  on  the 
part  of  the  Heading  Eailroad  and  the  authorities  of  other  roads  to  break 
up  the  organization  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  Can  you  give  us  any 
facts  of  your  own  knowledge,  or  is  it  only  hearsay  which  made  that  im- 
pression on  your  mind  f — A.  The  person  who  will  give  you  the  facts  as 
to  this  is  William  T.  Lewis.  He  lives  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  He  is  a 
miner,  at  present  filling  the  position  of  national  master  workman  of 
district  135  of  the  minePs  organization. 

Q.  You  spoke  something  about  coal  mined  by  the  Beading  Company 
going  out  of  the  State  ot  Pennsylvania  into  New  York  and  in  an  east- 
erly direction.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  this  railroad  company  ships 
any  coal  out  of  the  State  in  a  western  or  southern  direction,  either  by 
water  or  by  rail? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  been  informed  so.  They  ship 
coal  from  Shamokiu  west,  up  to  Minnesota. 

Q.  At  what  point  do  they  cross  the  State  line,  either  going  west  or 
south;  if  by  rail  or  by  water! — A.  I  think,  if  I  am  correct,  they  ship 
by  rail  up  to  the  lakes,  then  they  ship  by  water,  as  I  am  informed. 

Q.  In  Pennsylvania  or  in  New  York  f — A.  In  New  York  State. 

By  Mr.  Chipman  : 

Q.  You  say  that  the  discharges  of  the  crews  were  at  Elizabeth- 
port  ? — A.  The  crews  worked  at  Port  Bichmond. 

Q.  Because  of  the  men  stopping  work! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  state  that  the  discharges  were  in  violation  of  the  agreement 
on  the  part  of  the  railroad  authorities  that  no  emi>loy6  should  be  dis- 
charged without  a  fair  hearing  and  an  opportunity  to  arbitrate  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  with  a  fair  and  impartial  hearing ;  and  I  think,  I  am  pretty 
sure,  that  the  word  "arbitrate^  is  mentioned  in  the  agreement. 

Mr.  Stone.  Was  that  agreement  in  writing  f 

The  Witness.  I  have  the  documents;  but  not  here. 

Mr.  Chipman.  Do  you  still  think  arbitration  was  contemplated  by 
that  agreement! 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  that  agreement  made? — A.  It  was  made  between  the 
committee  and  Mr.  Sweigard  in  writing. 

Q.  You  say  the  parties  to  it  were  a  committee  and  Mr.  Sweigardf — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Wluit  i'oiiiiiiittoe? — A.  Acouiuiittee  of  oniployi^'a. 

y.  lU'in;;  in  writiujj,  do  yon  know  where  tlie  original  is? — A.  It  is  in 
tin*  liiiuds  of  tliiMtommittco  at  Port  KiclnnoiHl. 

Q.  l>«>vou  rcnuMiilKT  who  that  coininittec  won*.? — A.  lean  furnish 
this  ronimirtee  witli  the  names,  l)ut  1  do  not  remember  their  names  now. 

ii.  At  wh:il  time  was  that  ajxreement  entered  into;  a  mimlwr  of 
ziii>uths  lH'fi»re  the  strike  f — A.  lean  not  Im)  more  definite  about  this 
fiHnmiCtee. 

C^.  Aerordinjr  to  your  understanding  of  that  a;ireemeiit,  who  was  to 
arbitrate! — A.  The  <;enera1  suiurintendent  was  to  listen  to  the  eom- 
niittei'H  wh«'n  they  wotdd  ^o  there.     That  was  the  understanding. 

if.  Y«ni  ^;ly  you  aie  thirty  ei;^ht  years  of  a«;e  now  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

ij.  \o\\  say  you  w<'re  disehar;^ed  from  yoiu'  employment  as  u  ma- 
ehinlst  alMMit  !>eeem)H*r -*J  hist  on  aeeount  of  ohl  a;re? — A.  No;  that 
wa>  somt*  little  time  alter  Ma!ui;;er  MeLecMl  and  Corbin  first  took  hold. 

<^.  That  dot-s  not  apply  t«)  your  last  disehar^e? — A.  No;  my  last  d.s- 
eh.ir;:i*  was  ^\hen  I  refused  to  set  Mr.  Swei;:ard  strai<;ht. 

y.  NVh«»  si^ne«l  that  a;:reement  f — A.  Hoth  sides,  I  lH.dieve.  1  was 
not  a  mnuber  of  that  eomnuttee.  I  believe  that  a;:ivement  is  signed 
l\v  Mr.  Swrij:aiil  and  this  eommittee  that  will  appear  befort»  you  gen- 
tlvmi-n. 

r.\   ihr  CllAlKMAN: 

<j.  What  was  tlie  eharaeter  of  this  fivi^rht  ftu*  the  handling  (}f  which, 
••r  ii«Mi  handling  of  whi<*h,  these  men  were  diseharge<lf — A.  I  do  not 
Viinw  wh^t  kind  t>f  mt'irhandise. 

*i.  It  w.is  not  roal  .' — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  not  eoal ;  but  1  am  not  iM)si- 
'."^i-  alHiur  that. 

^l  Thi'ii  w hat  was  thfir  ground  i\)r  stoiiping  work? — A.  Mr.  Taylor  is 
^  "i>ai  that  was  doing  business,  as  1  am  informed  by  the  eommittee, 
'*o*nj.Hl  iiii*n  i'iiipli>yed  in  his  service  who  were  getting  .'10  rents  |kt 
^"'ir.iiinl  tni  Minu*  reasons  thry  wrn»  dismissrtl  from  the  servi<*e  and  he 
•"t^'tln-;,  t'l  whniji  he  was  pa\ing  l."*  cents  an  hour. 
Mr.  Sn.M:.  \\  |.,i  is  Mr.  Taxhu-.' 
Hm"  Wiim;ss.  lb»  is  a  man  tliat  ischiing  bu>ine5s  on  th«»  river  there. 

li\  Mr.  Pakkkk: 

*»   A;i  iiidi*p«*iitli*nt  shipper.' — A.   I  b«'lirve  he  is. 

'.'•  *>ii  what  ;;rnund  tliil  these  eivws  st«»p  work.' — A.  I  prefer  that 
•■:lirrj»  uj„i  wrn- on  the  gri»uml  .should  tell.  The  way  I  utiderstood  it 
'••  '••■  ^'..is  rh.it  this  man  wh«»  snld  giMMls-tlu'ie  «»f  MMue  Uind  iel"u.se«l  to 
*'n»i'I'i\  |\!ii;:hts  nt'  LalM»r  or  leliiMMl  l»M'mj>lo\  men  wlm  were  eonneettHl 
'"^^'i -i  I.iliiir  nr;;ani/ati«iii.  a:iil  lir  employed  nien  \\h>*  are  eal!(*d  seab 
•'•"'.  .iijrl  till,  nirii  wrir  lr\iiii:  t«»  n-lusr  !•>  do  auMlimir  in  tin*  wav  of 
•**  ■•  ;'u  ;:oim|n  t'«»r  liiin. 

^'-  'jjeii  ;in*>r  five  en  ws  wfir  a!  tli.«-  liiiie  liaudiitig  ;:iMids  tiiat  wen* 
•'"5«*:,-;„.i|(,,  Mr. 'lavlnr,  as  vini  uudnsknnl  .' — A.   Yes:  as  I  undei stand 

I*  A:iil  lMraii.<«e  he  eni{>ln\rd  men  \\\i\  wrVi'  n^i  mu'IiiIhts  of  the 
ri'  ^iiS  of  UilMir,  pa\ing  theiM  lev>,tlian  l\iii;^lit^  of  L.ilH»r  woiked  for, 
'••••  fi'Mi.-^-d  to  wiiik  lunger  ftir  llie  i4»a<l  .' — .\.  No.  sii  ;  tlie>  n*t'usiMl 
'■• '••iinlii.  ;:iwn1s  lor  this  man  Ta>  lor,  aiul  on  a<M'iMjrii  ot  iln-ir  it'fusal 
'.••L.iiiilli-  ;;iNnls  t'ur  this  man  Tavior  iIh-v  wiMe  disriiar.:«'d  b\  ihr  eom- 

V'  V\)n'i«*  xirif  the  gfMwls  .' — A.    Thev  wen»  in  the  ears. 

^i  Wh.it  bu>ine.ss  was  Taylor  in.' — A.  That  I  «*an  not  slate. 

3  PENN 
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Q.  lie  was  not  in  business  eounected  with  the  Reading  Railroad  ex- 
ce[)t  that  it  carried  for  him  ! — A.  Not  to  my  knowIedp:e. 

Q.  Then  the  five  crews  stopped  work  to  compel  Taylor  to  employ 
Knights  of  Labor  ! — A.  No,  sir.  A  committee  waited  on  Mr.  Sweigard 
to  have  the  matter  investigated,  and  he  refused  to  investigate  it. 

Q.  Then  the  cause  of  the  strike  of  these  men  is  utterly  disconnected 
from  the  trouble  arising  at  Elizabethportf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  happened  on  the  same  day! — A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
it  did. 

Mr.  Anderson.  When  this  agreement  was  made  not  to  discharge 
men,  how  were  the  men  employed,  by  the  year,  by  Che  month,  or  by  the 
week! 

The  Witness.  They  were  employed  and  paid  by  the  hour. 

Q.  And  the  company  could  discharge  them  at  any  moment,  so  far  as 
the  agreement  with  the  man  himself  is  concerned ! — A.  That  was  the 
rule  previous  to  this  agreement. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  When  Taylor  employed  this  cheap  labor — scab  labor,  as  you  term 
it — the  five  crews  of  the  lieading  Railroad  Company  refused  to  handle 
freights  consigned  to  Taylor,  to  deliver  it,  or  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  itf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  company  discharged  theSe  crews  ? — A.  That  is  as  I  un- 
derstand it. 

Q.  Discharged  them,  as  you  say,  in  violation  of  an  agreement  previ- 
ously miule  that  no  employe  should  be  discharged  until  the  matter  had 
been  fairly  heard  and  in  some  way  adjudicated  or  some  effort  at  adjust- 
ment made  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  after  these  five  crews  were  discharged  was  it  before  the 
men  along  the  whole  line  were  called  out ! — A.  Next  daj'. 

Q.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  you  had  gone  to  the  authorities  of  the 
Reading  Railroad  Company  if— A.  I  had  not  been  there,  but  a  commit- 
tee had  been  to  sfee  Mr.  Sweigard. 

Q.  Representing  these  five  crews,  with  a  view  to  some  settlement,  and 
the  company  refused  to  entertain  any  proposition  looking  to  a  settle- 
ment, and  thereupon  the  employes  along  the  whole  line  were  ordered  to 
stop  work,  which  they  did  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  all  efforts  at  adjustment  since  then  have  failed  and  the  com- 
pany now  is  pnujtically  carrying  no  freight  f — A.  There  was  an  effort 
at  settlement  at  that  time,  on  thfe  night  of  the  20th.  We  met  Mr.  Swei- 
gard and  a  settlement  was  made  that  night.  The  understanding  was 
that  these  iivQ  crews  and  these  two  men  should  be  discharged,  and  it 
was  agreed  to. 

Q.  The  rest  were  to  go  to  work  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Telegrams  went  out  to  that  effect  but  were  not  delivered,  and 
hence  on  that  account  the  men  did  not  report  for  work,  and  you  say 
the  company  made  that  an  excuse  to  discharge  them  afterwards  f — A. 
Yos,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  the  last  conversation  you  had  with  Mr.  Sweigard  ! — A. 
On  Monday  night,  December  20. 

Q.  Then  you  say  he  said  to  you  he  wanted  you  to  set  him  right  ! — A. 
That  was  not  the  last  conversation.  That  was  four  or  five  or  six  days 
afterward.     Thar  is  the  time  he  sent  his  special  olficer  to  Pottsvillo. 

Q.  That  is  tin*  oecasion  I  atn  talking  about;  when  you  went  down 
with  Bennett  nnd  saw  him  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  Mr  lieunett's  namef — A.  H.  I.  Bennett. 
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Q,  Wlifft*  duos  lio  liv«' .' — A.  At  Port  liiiliinond. 

Q.  Was  1h*  jin'Wiit  at  thai  ronviTsatioii  ' — A.  IK*  was  pu*s4*iit,  but 
S«i'i;:anl  would  not  [Hermit  Liiii  to  ^o  into  iiis  oIVkm'. 

Q.  I>id  lie  hear  what  ^as  said  between  yoii  .' — A.  Well,  the  d<H>r  w<i8 
i*l»iMi.  1  lelt  the  door  o|h.mi.  1  can  not  say  whether  he  heard  it  or  not; 
l>ut  1  refused  to  shut  the  tloor.  I  left  il  oih'U  whiii  he  n»fused  to  let 
Mr.  Bennett  go  in. 

y.  Have  yon  heard  him  say  whether  he  heard  or  not  * — A.  I  do  not 
know. 

if.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  about  it  ? — A.  I  have  not  talked 
iiiueh  alN»ut  it. 

Q.  Swii;:ar;l  wanted  you  to  set  hini  lij^ht  .' — A.  Yes,  sir. 

if.  KiKht  with  wIkmii  .' — A.  I  diinot  know.  1  told  him  I  eould  not  set 
a  ercH»kiHi  man  ri;:ht. 

i).  What  didynu  understand  him  to  mean  ! — A.  I  inferred  from  him 
that  he  had  nnule  a  ^reat  blunder,  and  he  felt  that  he  was  responsible 
lor  the  s«»eond  trouble. 

if.  ]>id  you  understand  then  that  he  wanti^l  to  talk  about  settling 
the  matter  in  vome  way! — A.  I  did  not  remain  hmg  enough  with  him 
t«i  know«  onh%  as  I  stated,  until  he  made  his  proposition,  and  as  ho 
uouhl  not  eonsult  with  anybody  but  me  personally  1  decliuiHl  to  sinnik 
vith  him  ahuie. 

Ij.  He  wante<l  to  give  you  a  better  ]>osition  than  the  one  >ou  hud? — 
A.  i*revious  to  that.  I  omitted  one  tlnng.  After  I  eanie  into  the  oftice 
Mr.  Sweiganl  asked  me  if  I  was  reeeiving  any  pay,  and  I  t(»ld  him  1 
WA**  |raid  ^-.lTi  a  «lay  for  n»y  services  by  our  convention,  <»r  our  men,  and 
that  i  eouhi  not  eonsctientiously  aeeept  an\  com[>ensation  from  thecom- 
iuny  when  I  was  not  ivndering  any  serviee  to  them. 

if,  Voti  were  not  at  that  time  ae,tualiy  in  the  employ  of  the  com- 
p.»n\  ! — A.  1  was  emph)yed  in  the  serviee  of  the  company,  but  I  had  ;i 
l--.ivi'  ot  abM'ueeto  perform  this  work  in  Tottsviile,  lor  which  1  was  paid 
'.*\  th«*  organization  ^LMir*  a  day. 

1^.  V4MI  say  that  this  Mr.  Sweigard  otfered  to^ou,  or  intimated  that 
b«*  uouhl  <:ive  toycMi,  a  better  pla<'t*  than  the  one  yon  had — wouhl  nnike 
i!  tiiyour  advantage  to  work  for  him? — A.  He  proH\»red  to  pay  me  for 
•iiv  MTV  ices  as  a  machinist  in  the  shop  while  I  was  doing  work  for  the 
urg'aiii/^ititui,  and  1  declined  t4»  accept  anything  of  the  kind. 

1^.  What  did  you  understand  he  wantetl  you  to  do.' — A.  He  wanted 
ni«*  to  lake  ^J.«hI  a  tbiy  for  my  s(*rviees  as  a  machinist  wlnn  I  did  not 
iiiitrk  for  the  company. 

i^.  To  i\o  what .' — A.  That  is  best  kni)wn  to  him,  and  not  tt»  mt». 

if.  What  di«l  \ou  understand;  that  he  was  trying  to  bril»e  \ou?— A. 
I  ^»!».ii«l  to  him.  I  said:  *'.Mr.  Sweigard,  it  will  not  do  for  nn*  to  do 
a:i>  tiling  of  that  kind;  I  have  had  a  gotNl  ciiar.u*t4T  ami  1  do  not  want 
t.>  iiit*niiKh  it  by  accepting  compensation  of  this  company  wliile  not  doing 
.irtnal  work  f«»r  them,  and  the  men  ])aying  me  ^w^L^'>.** 

if.  I  will  put  the  question  in  a  leading  form.  I  >id  you  infer  fnMu  what 
Lr  i^iid  that  he  wanted  to  bribe  v<»u  to  pi:i\  t.iJM*  in  some  wav  to  the 
n*t*n  whom  you  were  rej»r;\si*nting.' — A.  Well,  «»f  t'onr^^e,  it  hioked  that 
« .ly  to  me. 

tf.  Was  it  U'cause  you  dn*w  that  ii; Terence  tluit  >ou  reject e^l  the 
pr«»|>oMtion? — A.  It  was. 

if.  IMil  he  Hay  anything  to  make  tht*  i:n])rcssitm  on  your  mind  as  to 
vliAt  line  o^work  or  policy  he  wanted  ynti  to  ]>ni>ue  in  the  event  you 
aonr|it«*d  kin  pro|MMition  ?— A.  No,  Mr:  he  said  to  me:  **  I  do  not  want 
u»  britie  you.    The  company  know  that  you  have  done  a  great  deal  of 
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good  service  for  them,  and  they  would  like  to  show  yon  that  they  Bifi- 
preciate  it.    They  would  like  to  compensate  you." 

Q.  What  i8  it  that  you  could  have  done  to  his  advantage  if  you  had 
accepted  the  proposition  f — A.  I  do  not  know  what  I  comd  have  done 
except  in  trying  to  get  a  settlement. 

Q.  What  is  it  that  you  could  have  done  in  his  interest  if  yon  had  ac- 
cepted his  proposition  t — A.  When  this  trouble  came  up  in  the  strike  t 

Q.  That  day  in  Philadelphia.  He  wanted  to  pay  you  $2.50  a  day  as 
a  machinist  while  you  were  not  working  for  him,  and  while  you  were  in 
the  employ  of  the  labor  organization.  What  is  it  that  you  could  have 
done  t — A.  There  was  a  question  up  to  have  the  Cressoua  run  changed. 
They  originally  started  from  Palo  Alto  with  their  train,  and  they  want^ 
to  have  it  changed  for  Oressona.  The  men  had  discussed  the  matter 
and  they  wanted  to  have  that  run  changed,  and  I  called  his  attention 
to  that  fact,  that  the  men  were  coming  up  to  have  that  run  changed, 
and  he  was  opposed  to  it,  and  he  wanted  me  to  say  to  the  men  that  it 
was  to  the  advantage  of  the  company  to  have  that  run  start  from  Cres- 
sona. 

By  Mr.  Chipman  : 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Sweigard,  at  the  time  he  offered  you  $2.50  a  day,  know 
that  you  were  getting  82.25  for  your  employment  by  the  men  f — A.  I 
told  him  so. 

Q.  Did  he  suggest  that  you  should  give  up  your  work  for  the  mea  and 
come  to  him  ? — A.  iN^o,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  impression  remain  on  your  mind  that  you  were  to  keep 
both  employments  if  you  accepted  his  offer? — A.  That  was  the  impreis- 
sion  I  had  of  it. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HUGH  M'GAEVET. 

Hugh  McGarvey  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  What  is  your  full  name! — A.  Uugh  McGarvey. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside! — A.  Coal  Range,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  collieries  operated  by  W.  T.  Carter  &  Co.  and  Coxe  Brothers  &  Co. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  ? — A.  In  that  neighborhood  since 
1855,  with  the  exception  of  three  years  I  was  away  from  home. 

Q.  Are  you  a  native-born  American! — A.  Yes;  I  was  born  in  the 
city  of  Brooklyn.  My  parents  went  to  the  coal  regions  when  I  was 
about  six  years  of  age. 

Q.  What  is  your  age? — A.  Thirty-nine  the  0th  of  last  September. 

Q.  What  business  are  you  engaged  in  f — A.  At  the  present  time  noth- 
ing, ])arti(5ularly. 

Q.  What  is  the  business  that  you  generally  follow  ? — A.  I  followed 
the  mines  from  the  time  1  was  a  boy  nine  years  of  age  until  I  was 
eighteen.  I  went  away  from  home  and  came  back  when  I  was  twenty- 
one.  I  went  into  the  mines  in  1870  anil  worked  there  until  the  fall  of 
1873.  1  was  at  that  time  identified  with  the  Miners'  Union  and  had 
taken  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Miners'  National  Union,  and  on  re- 
turning from  that  convention,  which  was  held  in  October,  1873,  in 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  1  found  myself  discharged.  I  did  not  go  back  to 
the  mines  till  the.>uninier  of  18S1.     I  worked  in  the  stripping  mine. 

Q.  You  went  back  to  work  in  the  mines  in  October,  1881 ! — A.  Yes, 
sir 3  in  Carbon  County,  in  the  stripping,  where  they  get  coal  cheap; 
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where  tbe3*  take  theaurface  up.  I  wt^rkcil  in  the  iiiiiios  part  of  the  siini- 
mer  in  18H1.  Tho  followiiij;^  two  yearn  1  worked  the  sntiimor  time  on 
the  roa^U  tailoring.  In  the  winter  Heasons  I  did  not  do  nuK^h  work. 
Since  1875  until  al>out  three  years  a^o  I  did  s<Hne  newspaper  work, 
local  reporting,  and  got  some  little  perquisites  out  of  printiii;;.  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  In  the  month  of  Oetoher,  ISSi!,  I  appli«Ml  for  work 
at  V.oxe  Brothers  &  Co.,  near  where  1  liv<%  and  I  got  work  there  in 
April,  1SS4.  1  had  applied  in  the  mean  time  three  or  four  times  for 
work,  but  did  not  get  any  till  the  month  of  A]»ril,  ISSl.  They  are  also 
known  as  the  Grassy  ('nn^k  Coal  Company. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  eontinued  with  ("oxe  Ui^otlMTs  iV:  ('o. — from 
that  time  until  n*eently  ? — A.  1  worktsl  there  until  tin'  following  Feb 
riiary.     At  the  spring  eleeticm  of  that  year  I   was  t^lectetl  township 
sufiervisitr,  and  was  r4»-eleeted  the  following  season.     Th«»so  tw«>  yrai's 
i   |»nt   in  there.     1  quit  th(*ir  employment  in  the  month  of  Ti^bruary, 

Q.  You  have  not  Ikumi  engage<l  in  praetieal  mining  sinre  that  timef — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  never  was  a  contraet  miner.  TIm*  town  whrn*  1  wjis 
brought  up  at,  and  at  the  time  when  I  got  able  to  mine,  the  ruh'  (»f  the 
ninipany  ofiei-ating  there  was  that  no  single  man  shoulil  g<'t  eontraets. 
They  W4»uhl  not  give  breasts  to  a  single  man,  but  thi'y  would  have  to 
take  a  day  laboriT^s  ]daee,  such  as  driving  mules,  running  <Mrs,  <*te. 

Q.  You  live  within  what  is  cidled  the  liehi^h  region  .* — A.  Yes,  sir; 
nearly  all  my  life. 

Q.  Whieh  endmiees A.  It  embraces  all  the  <M»al  <listriet  in  ("arlMUi 

County,  all  the  eoal  in  lower  Luzerne  County,  tin*  township  of  lla/el 
and  FoHternnN)k  Creek  township.  Hut  all  the  eoul  tidds  of  lower 
I«iizerneare  in  the  Lehigh  n'gion,  an<l  in  ('arbon  (dainty  an*  a  portion 
'*f  the  I^ehigh  eoal  region,  and  theiv  is  a  part  in  Sehuylkill  (*ounty  that 
^<*  fall  the  I^diigh  region  also. 

^i.  What  eomprises  the  Schuylkill  region  and  a]s(»  the  Lackii wanna  ! — 
^'  The  Sejiuylkill  regi(»n  is  all  of  that  coal  liehl  that  is  in  Schuvlkill 
.''flinty  and  the  three  counties  Ih'Iow,  Columbia,  Northiimbrrland,  and 
.  *»i/ihiii.  This  may  not  Im*  in  accordance  with  the  map,  but  ncverihe- 
^^^  timt  is  the  way  we  siK*ak  of  it. 
J I  V-    AVhat  is  the  iiiu'ka  wanna  region  * — A.  That  is  all  that  coal  region 

*•'•'  liw  along  the  Susquehanna  Kiver. 
f,^^'  .  Are  you  familiar  with  the  conditi«>iis  surrounding  the  mining  of 
If^     •  *  the  Ijehigh  regi<Hi  f — A.  I  am,  in  as  far  as  it  piTlaiiistothc  work- 
^^  1  •^'Ople;  but  if  1  may  use  tin*  t<*rm  with  reference  to  thi«  business 

'^^^**rHof  the  0]M*rators  and  combinations,  I  am  not  fainiliar. 
■    V-       Who  an*  the  chief  opera  tors  in  the  Ijchigh  rejrion  aseonipanies  or 
niaix-i,|„.j|^^_X.  Ario  Pardee  tS:  <'o.,  <'o\r  lirothers^  C.» ,  the  Lihigh 
*o      *'"'  Navigation  Company.     These*  are  the  leailin;:  iiilere>ts. 
.  "•      What  pro|M)rt ion  d«H»s  the  part  thoNc  c(»mp«iiiies  «'oii!n»i  \\vi\r  to  all 
^.*.^^<>al  lands  in  the  Ij<diigh  n*gion  f — A.  I  thouirhi   1  had  someihing 
\^^**  >ue  that  I  eon  Id  get  that  inforn;ation  from,  imt  I  have  not  ;,'ot  it.  I 
*bou\,|^yone.iialf. 

7*:  I>o  th<»80  thnte  compani<»s  employ  one  half  the  m«*n  engagi'tl  in 
^*J*^*^ff  in  that  n*gi<m  ? — A.  Very  near  oim»  half,  1  think. 

^-  And  Gontml  one-half  the  output  * — .V.  Yes,  sir.     1  want  to  qual- 

\fy  that  fttatemeut  in  this:  Ario  Pardee  is  tlu'  «»ld  jreiitleinan,  tin*  oriyi- 

usl  t!nQil  o|)erator,  and  after  him  tln*re  are  Calvin  I'arder  \  Co.,  P;inlee 

B^'^bersA  Co.,  and  I  think  Pardee,  Sons  iV  Co.    Tln>  opmiie  alt  the 

eollieries  in  the  neighl>orhoo4i  of  llazelt«in,  known  as  Mi^ai  l.o.it'.  South 
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Sugar  Loaf,  Laurel  Hill,  Bitter  Mines,  Cranberry  and  Chrisley  Bidge, 
Mount  Pleasant,  and  at  Latimer  and  at  Hollywood. 

Q.  About  how  many  men  do  tbese  three  companies  ordinarily  em- 
ploy ? — A.  I  should  say  about  8,(K)0. 

Q.  That  represents  about  one  half  of  the  men  engaged  in  coal  miuiog 
in  that  reg:i()n  f — A.  Tliey  may  not  have  exactly  that  many  men  work- 
ing; theyeni])loy  that  many  people. 

Q.  When  did  the  trouble  originate  between  the  miners  and  their  em- 
ployers in  that  region — the  existing  trouble  ? — A.  The  existing  trouble 
originated  on  the  10th  of  last  September,  when  the  strike  in  the  Lehigh 
region  began  ;  but  it  is  simply  the  continuance  of  a  trouble  that  com- 
menced in  1871. 

Q.  What  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  trouble  which  began  the 
10th  of  Sej)tember  last  t — A.  The  immediate  cause  was  a  claim  on  the 
part  of  the  miners.  It  was  that  tlie  basis  price  paid  for  contract  and 
day  labor  was  too  small. 

Q.  Did  the  miners  demand  an  advance? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Which  was  refused? — A.  Which  was  refused.  It  did  not  receive 
any  attention  on  the  ])ai  t  of  the  employers. 

Q.  Who  were  the  emi>loyers  you  now  refer  t-o? — A.  Ario  Pardee  and 
the  other  Pardees,  Coxe  Brothers  &  Co.,  Linderman,  Skeer  &  Co.,  the 
Beaver  Brook  Coal  Company,  Lehigh  and  Wilkesbarre  Coal  Company, 
George  11.  Myers  &  (^o.,  J.\).  llayden  i&  Co.,  W.  T.  Carter  &  Co.,  (r. 
B.  Markle  &  Co ,  and  the  Ui)per  Lehigh  Coal  Company. 

Q.  The  greater  number  of  these  are  individual  operators? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  they  are,  1  suppose.  We  know  them  all  as  individual  oi)eratoi's, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Lehigh  and  W^ilkesbarre  Coal  Company.  Tliey 
operate  mines  also  in  the  Wyoming  region. 

Q.  What  ailvance  on  existing  wages  did  the  miners  make  a  demand 
forf — A.  A  demand  was  made  that  would  amount  to  an  average  of  IG 
per  cent,  on  what  thej'  were  working  at. 

Q.  What  were  they  getting  at  that  time? — A.  I  could  better  explain 
that  by  saying  that  at  that  time  the  sn])posed  basis  by  which  wages 
and  contract  ])rices  were  regulated  was  the  price  of  coal  at  tide-water. 
In  1807,  consequent  upon  a  reduction  in  wages  in  the  anthracite  coal 
region,  the  miners  formed  an  organization,  or  at  least  they  attempted  to 
form  one,  and  they  continued  the  attemi)t  until  1809,  when  they  suc- 
ceeded in  organizing  the  whole  anthracite  coal  region.  In  18C9  a  basis 
of  wages  and  contract  prices  was  demanded  by  the  men  of  the  Lehigh 
region,  and  conceded  after  some  trouble.  I  was  not  at  home  at  that 
time.  Its  history  I  have  got  from  men  who  took  part  in  the  business. 
I  came  home  in  1870.  It  was  then  found,  after  the  system  had  been  in 
vogue  there  awhile,  that  tln^  miners  and  the  day-wage  workmen  were 
being  i)aid  most  liberally.  They  made  enormous  wages,  and  in  a  meet- 
ing between  the  Lehigh  Coal  Exchange 

Q.  About  what  wages? — A.  Inside  miners,  if  1  remember  aright, 
could  make  as  high  as  an  average  of  $7.>  to  ?1(K)  a  n)onth.  Laborers 
were  paid  as  high  as  8-l3  to  $-3  per  week — inside  laboreis,  men  who 
worked  in  the  mines,  not  skilled  workmen  ;  but  they  did  help  the  miners, 
and  they  helped  to  lay  the  roads  and  helped  to  keej)  the  roofs  in  repair. 

Q.  When  was  that'?— A.  In  ISi)*). 

Q.  What  was  coal  worth  then? — A.  As  far  as  I  can  recollect,  coal 
was  selling,  wholesale,  at  between  $5  and  80  per  ton. 

Now,  a  second  meeting,  in  1801),  between  the  operators,  or  the  Lehigh 
Coal  Exchange,  and  the  representatives  of  the  Miners'  Union  resultexl 
in  the  basis  system — another  one  on  the  same  [)rin(5iple  as  the  first — 
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^ith  the  basis  priro  for  day  labor  ami  rontract  work  at  a  Irss  fi^nro. 
rh«*  tii:iin»s  weir  as  I  will  ;:ivo  tluMii  now  :  For  rout  r:i<*t  iiiiniiif;,  hij;  vt'iu, 
h1i«*ii  coal  sells  I'oi  ]<(.')  a  t(»ii  at  ti(le-wati*i',  fii-coii  hnanl,  \\w  n)iii(*r  wascMi- 
^ilbt!  w>n-4'i'ivc  .">7A  rcMitsper  ton  ror4S«'iil)ifi"4M*t  iin-asiir*',     lM>rworkin;X 
tlioMiiii!lcrv(*in — wlial  is  known  astlio  Wharton  Vfin — alnMit  l">pt'rr<Mit. 
f-xtr«iwas  panhlMM-anso  it  wasalianli^rvcin  to  work,  and  it  tiikes  twice  as 
nnirli  labor  and  twice  ha  xuurh  n.attM'ials;  miners  workin^r  by  the  day  in- 
Hide  Were  paid  «»n  a  basis  of  J?ir»  per  wi*ek ;  laborers  s  1 1  per  week.     1  am 
itot  |Misitive  ab<»nt  the  ti;:nn*s  paid  outside  hainls;  but  i  know  in  sonn* 
iusianci's  it  was  as  nmcli  as  from  J?10  to  ^li*  per  wiM-k.    Tli(»  si idin<; scale 
*aM;it  the  rate  of  15  ptT  <*ent.  for  every  dollar  or  every  fractional  jiarl 
<^f  aiidlhir  that  coal  advanciMl  above  $.*>  in  tlie  market  at  tide-water, 
^ou  will  understand  that  tlio  whoh'side  price  of  coal  at  tidewater  in- 
<^iudi.Hl  the  eliar<;i*s  for  toll  as  well  as  char;;es  for  re  lo.idin;r  an<l  the  ex- 
|>fiis4*  o*' t akin:;  tin*  coal  out  of  tlie  niin<*s  and  puttni;;  it   thnuiuh  the 
'•/vaker.     The  to!I  is  tin*  char jre  for  eariyin;,^  tlie<*oal  by  the  railroatl 
f^ffiipiHiies  from  the  niint^  to  tide- water — freight.     The  ti;;nrc.s  and  price 
of  w;««;es  that  1  ;rive  yon  weie  the  basis  at  that  time  for  wa;^es  and  eon- 
ttA^'X  )iricrs  and  could  not  be  rednce<1,  but  conhl  be  advance<l  at  a  r.ite 
of  i  r»  |NM'  cent,  with  the  advance  in  tin*  pri«-c  4»f  coal. 

C^.  It'ctKil  at  lide-water  wasat  the  w  hc»lesah»  ]»ricc,  say  ^o  per  ton,  the 
niiii«*r  ]eci*ived  from  the  operator  how  nnich  .' — A.  I'^ifty-seven  and  a 
\i.ilf  cents  per  Ion  of -IS  cubi<»  feet  measui'«». 

i^.   lie  ;:ot  that  much  for  the  coal  he  mined  .'~A.   lie  had  to  load  it 

fill    th:ir,  t«Hi.  put  it  in  the  mine  car.  so  that  the  company  conhl  take  it 

toninltoihe  breaker.     Then  there  were  prices  paid  for  a  II  t  he  accompany  • 

ntu  woikiif  the  mine,  such  as  openin;;  the  chnle,  that  was  paid  for.aml 

ill*- iMlttTV,  and  heavy  tind>ers  and  lo«:«;in^  that  went   into   the  month 

of  tht'hreast  we  had  at  this  ]irice,  ami  the  huin;;  of  th(%  roads  and  the 

Vattiii;;  in  of  chutes  to  carry  the  coal,  and  they  were  paid  extra   for 

«lmlinjj  iiiid  bn;;;:yin;r. 

^i'  Ihiw  inncii  waj^es  p«*r  day  <"ould  a  min«'r  make  at  ."iTA  cents  per 
t"ii.  «ithco,il  at  ^."i  f — A.  Well,  soiiMMnincrsconhl  ni:ik<»  ."?HM»  a  monih; 
■<»Mii'nmlil  make  mon\  but  vcai  will  understand  that  in  avi'r.i;:e  mininvr 
»t  N  ):.Mi.l  wiiik  Mhen  von  L^i-t  ont,sav,fnan  12  to  II  tons  prr  da  v  in  the 
I'lZ  ^•'iii.  <ir  lo  tonsil!  tin' small  or  \\hai  ton.  That  is  a  ^cmmI  da\*swork 
•'T  »  iiiiiifi  ami  laborer.  Ibit  wheie  they  «iri\  e  il  in  a  piti'hin;:  place  tlu» 
luiiMr^hhs  not  a\era;:e  that  until  he  ;;«'ts  njiantl  has  his  cliambcr  drove 
■uiil  a  i*.  lull ;  then  lic«'onId  mak<*  at  the  lale  oi  S'MM)  <»r  rvi-n  >LMM»whei» 
"**  J"««lii\ in;;  it  out  ;  but  woikin;:  on  a  slight  pitrh  Imm  In  lo  1  I  tons  ju-r 

^^r.  .\M»i:i:snN.   What  w«inld  be  the  a\erai:iof  all  that  dillrrciit  Kind 

llji-  \\  n.NKss.   I  wouiil  say  m7."»  \u\  inonili. 
ily  Mr.  Sin.M.: 

.  *%•  Ihiw  maiiv  tons  a  dav  .' — A.  .\n  avfia::r  of  II  tons  pn*  tl.i\. 
'"'•^;11  iii:d<-i>tand  that  in  the  snmiiMr  sia^oii.  in  the -cmhI  urailh-r 
•*■'**'".  l!jr  iiiiner^  can  ilo  bi*lier  than  in  tin-  u  iutrr  inin'.  t«»i  ih,-  mmmih 
TJjjI  llj,.  fms\  and  the  sntiw  int«iteii'  uiih  tin'  iiriiiia,  of  tin*  bn-aki'i, 
'Jai  tlir  channels,  |  he  steam,  ainl  tin*  I  iiiiiiia^  ••!  I  In-  «  mis  mm  ihr  tia«kN 
••ti?*i4|,..  .,,,,1  the  miner.N  can  not  -jn-'  a^  man.x  <•;•:»»  i.»  Iiiad  in  the  miin-N 
'■'  ^li«*  winter  sts  they  can  in  ;;ood  w  rat 'mm. 

Tills  Was  the  I.SiilM>asis.  and  linally  a;,'ri'iil  ii|iiiii  nintiM)]>  brt\\ern 
^"'tli  |i.irtie,*«,  Jn  the  latt<*r  pait  ol  I'^To  ihr  ^illl^■|N•  I  njini  laiix  as>rd 
•bfh-Mirii'tioii  of  the  (*oal  market,  a^  I    ii:nlf i-iainl.   lnrtlr   puipM*-«*of 
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keeping  up  wages,  by  stopping  thirty  days,  beginning  the  10th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1871.  Tlie  operators  pi-otested  very  strongly  against  that,  but 
the  Miners'  Union,  which  was  then  strongly  organized  all  over  the  an- 
thracite region,  enforced  the  thirty  days  stoppage.  When  the  thirty 
days  were  up  the  men  found  themselves  locked  out,  and  before  the 
month  of  February  was  out  the  companies  posted  a  notice  that  they 
would  resume  work  provided  the  miners  would  accept  a  reduction,  which, 
if  I  remember  aright,  was  equal  to  10  per  cent  on  contract  work,  and 
they  cut  the  figures  for  day  work,  if  I  remember  aright  now.  I  read 
none  of  those  notices  that  were  posted  at  Janesville.  The  reason  as 
signed  for  the  reduction  at  that  time  on  the  part  of  the  operators  was 
that  they  were  entitled  to  some  compensation  for  the  loss  they  liatl  been 
put  to  by  the  miners  stopping  the  thirty  days.  The  men  refused  to  ac- 
cede to  the  reduction,  and  the  Lehigh  region  did  not  go  to  work  until 
the  latter  part  of  June.  About  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  June,  1S71, 
they  accepted  the  reduction  5  they  could  not  stand  it  any  longer.  Tlic 
prices  then  remained  as  follows:  For  mining  big  vein,  51  j  cents  |>er  ton. 
The  small  vein  got  the  extra  price.  Miners  by  the  day,  $14  per  week: 
laborers,  ^12  and  $11.50.  They  began  to  classify  us  at  that  time.  Thed 
we  had  only  two  classes;  now  we  have  a  dozen.  The  prices  forall  othei 
kinds  of  work  were  also  reduced.  The  sliding  scale  was  reducwl  fron- 
15  per  cent,  to  12J  per  cent.,  and  the  system  was  so  regulated  that  £ 
miner  must  accept  of  a  r'id notion  when  coal  sold  for  less  than  $5  a 
tide-water.  The  sliding  scale  was  that  the  wages  should  be  advancet 
or  reduced  at  the  rate  of  V2h  per  cent,  with  the  advance,  or  below  tin 
$5  at  tide-water.  In  regard  to  that  it  was  not  the  basis  price  an^ 
longer. 

Q.  On  that  arrangement  how  much  would  the  dailj"  or  monthly  com 
pensation  of  the  miner  be  reduced  from  what  it  was  on  the  forme 
basis? — A.  Well,  at  the  starting-])oint  it  would  be  reduced  just  wha 
the  notice  gave  them — about  10  per  cent. 

Q.  Every  miner  who  was  making  $100  under  th(^  former  arrangemen 
would  make  800  under  this  new  one? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

The  wages  varied  every  month,  according  to  the  i>rice  of  coal,  and  a 
a  general  thing  in  those  days  the  price  of  coal  was  more  frequently  abov 
than  at  $5  or  below.  1  tliink  there  were  only  two  months  in  1872  whei 
the  circular  price  of  coal  was  less  than  $5,  and  I  remember  distinct!, 
that  in  one  of  those  months,  and  I  think  the  month  of  June,  the  pric< 
of  coal  at  tide- water  was  84.4i,  but  with  that  exception  the  ])ri(»e  of  coa 
was  generally  above  $5  from  1809  until  187C,  inclusive.  In  1872  thi 
miners  of  the  Lehigh  region  sent  a  committee  to  Mr.  Pardee,  who  wai 
chairman  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  Exchange,  stating  that  an  advance  to  tht 
former  basis  price  was  demanded  by  the  men.  Mr.  Pardee  refused  U 
receive  the  committee.  The  men  worked  along  until  1873.  In  the 
summer  of  1873,  or  the  spring  of  1873,  a  similar  demand  wa«  made,  anc 
Mr.  Pardee  met  the  committee  and  arbitration  was  finally  agreed  Ujion 
Judge  Dargan  was  chosen  as  umpire,  and  his  decision  was  that  he  die 
not  deem  it  advisable  to  interfere  with  existing  contract,  and  left  th< 
price  where  it  was,  and  we  continued  at  work.  The  beginning  of  187^ 
we  met  the  oi)erators  and  agreed  to  the  same  terms  in  view  of  the  pani< 
that  was  then  floating  over  the  country. 

In  1875  tl\ey  ottered  a  reduction  of  15  per  cent  on  all  of  these  wagei 
and  prices,  and  the  miners  refused.  Like  reductions  were  oflFerec 
throughout  the  whole  region;  it  was  reduced  in  the  whole  region,  am 
the  whole  region  went  out  on  a  strike,  and  were  locked  out  because  the^ 
would  not  accept  the  reduction.    The  strike  continued  with  ns  in  th< 
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Whigli  ro^icni  until  the  \\h  of  July.     I  think  it  was  the  r»th  of  July  the 
<inlt'r  was  ^ivc*ii  to  p*  (<>  W(»ik.     It  was  linally  acceptrU  after  a  six 
t»oiitlis  stop,     hi  1S77  the  luires  were  a;<:aiii  red  need  at  the  rate  of  11' A 
lH*r  et-nt.  and  the  men  eiHitinned  at  work  until  1871^  until  some  a<;ita* 
tiou  arost*  about  wa^es.     Coal  was  then  selling  very  low,  aettordin^  to 
tile  ein*ular  priee,  in  the  market,  Imt  the  agitation  arosi^  and  the  oper- 
iitiirsof  the  I>ehi;rh  re;:ion.  fnun  what  souree  1  am  not  aequainted  with 
now,  hut  they  said  that  when  eoal  shall  rt*aeh  $1  on  the  .market  they 
vdiild  pay  up4Ui  the  basis  of  187.'>.     In  the  latter  part  of  1S7!>  or  thi^  1m*- 
?itiiiiu;;,f»t  1>S4),  I  forget  which,  eoal  advaneed,  aeeordin;:  to  their  eiren- 
iar  pure,  to  $1  in  the  market,  and  they  paid  the  lS7ri  priee  to  the  day 
vorkiiirn,  the  men  working;  by  the  <lay,  but  they  did  not  ])ay  it  to  the 
uit-n  woikin^  on  eontraet ;  and  ever  since  that  lime,  that  is,  since  1«S71I 
or  1S.<MI,  tli(*\  have  not    paid  aeeonlin^   to  the  1875  basis,  as  they  say 
they  iire,  lor  the  reason  that   instead  of  paying  4'S:l  cents  tor  bijr  vein, 
villi  tlie  extra  lor  the  small  vein,  thev  only  pav  on  a  basis  of  42A  cents 
tor  bi;:vcin  men.     In   many  instances  they  do  not  pay  extra  for  the 
Whaiton,  an«l  in  late  years  it  has  ;x<>t  to  be  the  complaint  that  the  day 
vorkiiien  aie  cut  all  over  the  re^rioii.     The  men  who,  iindi'r  that  sys- 
tem. Mu^ht  to  be  paiil  upon  a  basis  of  from  if^MLT)  to^^ULsu  for  lalNuers 
•^r  #1L»  tbr  miners,  hav**  been  compelled  to  work  as  low  as  :i«7..''M»  for 
Qniii-rs:nid  lalNireis,  and  some  have  been  pai<l  as  hiw  as  *.V7<>|M'r  week 
f«»r  inside  lalN)r. 

AUiiit  two  years  ap»  the  men  a^ain  or^^anizcd  and  formed  what  is 
Knuwii  as  the  Joint  connnittee,  repres4*ntin^  the  miners  of  theditl'cient 
v^Uitiiis,  and  also  the  Kiii;:lits  of  Ijabor  and  the  Amal^amat<'4l  Ass(»cia- 
ti"ii.Hiiil  what  is  known  as  the  A.ssnciation  of  Kccentric  Kni^ineers.  In 
thf  iiiiiiiii)  oi  Novemlier,  I  think,  of  1SS."»,  this  joint  committee  sent  a  cir- 
lulurlftter  to  all  the  coal  (»peiat(»isin  the  anthracite  re^iiui  riMpiivstin;: 
•Kiiii^^iiltatioii  on  the  wa^es  question.  The  employers  paid  n<»attcntion 
tint.  I'll,,  follow  in;:  .Ian  nary  the  same  ciuiimittec  sent  a  circular  ofde- 
ti>'iiHl  to  :ill  the  o]H*iators  in  the  anthracite  coal  re;;ions.  The  circular 
'"liT.iiihda  basis  s\.steni  that  was  iorninlated  by  the  joint  committci* 
•*»'l  a|t|iro\  ed  hy  the  ditfcrciit  or;rani/ation.s:  i>nt  the  oprrattus  paid  no 
'*-t*ntiiiii  to  that,  and  in  the  Lelii;:li  ie;;ion  >ihc(>  that  time  we  made  a  dc- 
°<Aiiil|tii  nil  iiiii|ualifhMl  ailvance  of  lu  per  cent.  It  was  made  re;:aid- 
""«"l".tii\  b.iM^>\stem.  That  was  made  in  Au;:ust,  issii.  That  was 
<|*«lii»iif,.4l(.,|.  In  relation  to  the  pi'e\  ions  demand,  I  mvself  was  one  of 
*"  <*<MiiinJttec  a]»pointcd  by  the  I\ni;;lits  of  Lahor  of  the  Lchi;;}! 
^Vi-Mi  to  wait  uiNin  Mr.  Paidee.  who  is  chairman  of  the  Lehi;:h  <'oal 
'•^<'tMn;:i',  with  the  demand.  We  waited  upon  him,  but  he  said  he  was 
'^'^  *'ii<iniiian  i>f  tin*  Lchi;zh  <*oal  l-)\chan;:e.  He  >aid  th«*  Lehi;:h  t'oal 
'-^•'Ij.iii;:*' Ii;id  iioi'xistence  in  fact;  that  n*»w  the  price  t»r  c(»al  waNiniide 
''>  lli*<  viles  a  jt-iit.  I  would  like  t«i  have  it  undtr>too«l  hrir  that  the 
'•'•nl.tl  piicr  tif  i-oid  ie;:ulatin;:  the  waj;es  has  alwa>s  heeii  illiihT  tln« 
*■»!<•  mil  1 1  ol  i»t  the  operati>is  thi'insclves.  Noi  w  ith.st.indm;:  Mi.  Tar 
'1*^'«  |MiMtii»n  a'  that  time,  within  two  months  alter  that  he  hiniNrlt  i^ 
'UmI  4  riiniLii  calliii;:  a  mcetin;;  of  the  l.elii;:h  t'oal  Dxch.inue.  and 
'^pitie,!  |{  as  i-hairman.     The  meeting:  wastobr  held  at  Mauch  ('hiiiiK. 

Tlii-|.ir.j  III  Aii«;ust,  l>i>*7.  this  joint  coMimitiee,  l»\  the  instruct ioii>  nl' 
'"*•  Kiii;:ht'^  o|   L.ib'ir  :ind  tile  A!nal;;.iinat«Ml    AsMH'iaiion  and  the   l!i- 
•^'itrii-  Kn;:iiiecrsof  the  Lehi;:h  aud   Srhiixlkili  re;;i«ins,  i»ii«il  a  d«* 
''**'"1  to  ihe  opi-rati-rs.      The  ileiiiand  contjuiM'tl  a  hasis  M-ln-diile  ol" 

"'ii*^  Mich  as  they  WtUlId  llki'  to  h.ne.  The\  ;il>o  Iiotilied  lheo]iria 
^'*r*  to  nif-et  them  forthe  puipi»M' ul'  arbitiatiii;;  the  m;iltirwith  oiii 
^{ration  or  to  submit  tin*  matter  to  ailiitrati<»ii  if  theic  is  viitue  in 
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that.  In  tho  Lcbigli  rep^ion  tlio  demaud  received  no  attention.  In  the 
Schuylkill  regrion  tho  committee  were  met  by  the  Philadelphia  and 
Beading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  and  through  Mr.  Whiting  a  compro- 
mise was  effected.  The  employes  of  the  Pliiladelphia  and  Heading 
Coal  and  Iron  Company  continued  t)  work,  and  the  men  in  the  Lehigh 
region  went  on  strike  on  the  10th  of  September.  The  compromise 
effected  by  the  committee  with  the  P.  &  B.  was  an  8  per  cent,  advance 
on  the  basis  that  they  were  working  upon. 

Q.  What  basis  were  they  working  on  f — A.  They  were  working  upon 
the  basis  of  the  price  of  coal  at  Schuylkill  Haven.  They  first  arranged 
their  basis  in  September,  the  same  time  we  did,  and  it  has  been  contin- 
ued more  or  less  since. 

(J.  What  basis  were  they  working  on  this  last  September! — A.  I  do 
not  know  the  price  for  contract  work  down  there ;  I  can  not  give  you 
that.    Mr.  Davis  will  be  able  to  tell  you  something  about  it ;  but  when 
coal  sold  at  Schuylkill  Haven  the  men  were  entitled  to  a  certain  price 
for  day  wages  and  for  contract  work,  and  as  coal  advanced  or  declined 
by  that  price  they  were  advanced  or  reduced  at  the  rate  of  33  J  percent 
We  went  on  strike  on  the  10th  of  September  last  and  have  been  ever 
since ;  are  on  strike  today.    The  individual  operators  of  the  Schuylkil 
region  have  followed  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Coal  and  Iron  Com 
pany  and  paid  the  S  per  cent,  compromise,  and  continued  to  do  so  uoti 
the  1st  of  January,  and  a  great  many  are  paying  it  now. 

Q.  What  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  strike  in  the  Lehigh 
gion? — A.  The  immediate  cause  was  that  the  basis  price  was  too  low. 

Q.  What  was  basis  price  in  the  Lehigh  region  for  mining  the  bi^H 
vein! — A.  Forty -two  and  a  half  cents  per  ton,  which  ought  to  be  43- — 
cents.    They  pay  on  that  basis. 

Q.  On  that  basis  how  much  can  an  average  miner  earn  per  day 
the  year  through  f — A.  Well,  in  the  big  vein  he  might  make  $400 
$450  a  year:  in  the  small  vein  they  will  not  earn  that. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  some  time  ago  that  when  they  paid  5 
cents  per  ton  for  coal  mining  they  could  make  $100  per  month  ?— ^ 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  42^  cents  how  much  a  month  can  they  make  ! — A.  If  they  g^^^ 
cars  they  can  make  $50  a  month  ;  some  miners  could  make  more. 

Q.  But  a  reduction  from  57J  cents  to  42J  cents  does  not  ecjual  50  pe*x" 
cent,  f — A.  To  be  sure  not;  but  the  price  of  coal  by  which  wages  ai'*^ 
regulated  has  gone  down. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  price  now  and  in  18(50,  whem 
this  basis  was  made  originally  ? — A.  I  think  about  $1.50  a  ton. 

Q.  What  is  the  present  price  of  this  coal  at  tide- water? — A.  $4.24 
when  the  stop  took  place. 

Q.  How  much  advance  did  your  miners  demand  ? — A.  It  was  an  aver- 
age of  about  16  per  cent,  on  the  basis. 

Q.  Above  what  they  were  getting? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  These  were  individual  miners — private  companies — that  were  min- 
ing this  coal  and  shipping  it  wherever  they  had  a  demand  for  itf — A. 
Yes,  sir;  the  general  shipments  on  the  Lehigh  region  are  to  New  York 
and  tide- water. 

Q.  How  is  it  taken  out  of  there  ? — A,  By  the  Lehigh  Valley  Bailroad 
Conjpany,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  is  taken  out  by  the  Central  Liailroa^l 
of  New  Jersey. 

Q.  When  the  miners  in  your  region  made  this  demand  for  an  advance, 
a  similar  demand  was  made  in  that  of  the  Sehuykill  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Hut  they  compromised  at  8  per  cent,  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Ami  wiMit  fo  work  a;;ain  ? — A.  Vos,  sir. 

(j.  Y«»iir  iteopU*  went  on  strike*  licciiiise  thoy  did  not  f^et  th(*ir  ilcmcind 
'.inil  no  roni|in)niis4«  was  made  * — A.  Tiioy  n't'useil  to  nieK.  us  alto^rthor. 
<^.  Then  the  strike  of  tlio  miners  in  your  roji^ion  involved  the  miners 
ill  the  otiier  n^^ions  f — A.  No,  sir.     The  hist  demand  was  not  made  on 
Uii*  o|MTators  of  the  u|»]M*rre^i(»iis. 
The  rriAiKMAN.  What  dovou  nu»an  when  you  say  the  upiM»r  region  1 
The  WiTNKss.  1  mean  the  Wyoniin;:  or  Laekawanna. 
Mr.  .Srf»xr..  You  say  tlie  miners  make  alvout  ^450  per  year. 
The  \Vn  NKss.  i  do  not  think  tlu»y  fully  avera<;e  that  iK»r  year. 
if.  Tliey  have  no  additional  luivile^res  f — A.  Some  liave, 
t  Jt.  An*  tlM*y  furnished  houses  f — A.  As  a  jrenenil  thiii^,  in  tlM*!  Lehigh 
rf;»it»n.  thi»  openitors  wlio  operate  the  ditVerent  eidljeries  own  all  the 
iii»iiM's  around. 

€},  \h\  they  n*nt  them  or  furnish  them  free  ? — A.  They  rent  them  to 
til  »*  iiKUi'is,  and  ehar;;e  p»(m1  rents. 

<i   Ahont  what  rents  * — A.  Imu'  a  frame  house  that  wcmM  eost  alMuit 
^  I  cm  to  iTeet  they  eliar;re  ail  the  way  fi-om  J?.")  to  *7.r>()  per  month. 

<i.  Have  tlie  eompanies  stones  f — A.  K very  operator  in  that  region, 

«  till  the  exeepti(»n  (»f  the  Lehigh  (.\>al  and  Niivi;;ation  ("ompany  and 

lilt-  l.f|ii;;h  and  Wilkes  ]>arre  <%)al  Company,  have  j;ot  eom]>any  stores. 

Cj.  .\re  the  men  required  to  deal  with  these  stores  f — A.  In  some  in- 

•.t^iKvs  they  are;  in  all  they  are  reipiin'd  hy  means  peculiar  to  em- 

^•1t»>fr<;  in  S4inie  the  eompnision  is  dir«*et. 

^l  Isihere  an  under-itamlin^  that  if  a  man  refuse's  fo  deal  with  the 

•••  tiip-nix's  .*.tore  he  ean  ncvt  remain  in  the  enifiloy  of  the  eom])any  .' — .\. 

^•>*  t>\:irtly  in  that  way,  hut  a  nnin  who  d(*als  in  the  eompany's  stoiv 

i>i'»a  lit'tter  op|H>rtunity  for  steadier  wtu'k,  or  expects  to  jjet  thi»  lM»st. 

'^"tii  in  the  mini' — the  Jobs  that  pay  the  best. 

*^  Il.ivi-  the  ei>mpani(*s  d(M'tors  ?—  A.  Thev  have  doctors,  as  a  fjeneral 

V- An-  tlie  miners  requirtul  to  employ  the  company  do<*.tors  f  -  A. 

'i*   Art-  riii-ic  dfN'tors  paid  sahirirs  by  the  companies  ? — A.  Then*  is 

"  '''n '  r';,.i!i,vil  tt»  iIh*  workuicii — fi om  "lO  to  7."»  «»«*nts  per  month — ."lU 

•  ■*  I'l  ^iii'^le  ami  "."»  I'rnts  lor  martjed  men.     The  companies  cliarp* 

'•*'■•«•  I. lisi   tin'  niiiH-r^'  a<*i*onnr,  ami  it   is  kept  out  of  their  earnings  ; 

'•»'•'!»' I  iii,.v  p:iv  it  all  tr)  the  <hM'tor  J  can  ni»t  tell. 

^  Iti  addition  to  that,   when  the  miner  liastN'casion  to  use  the  serv- 
"""t"  rhU  d«h'tor,  tl<H*.s  ill'  have  to  pay  him  a  tee  f — A.  I  do  not  know 
'•^  '*  III*.  iM'eii  lately,  but  soiiii*  years  w^tu  in  a  case  of  a  bndien  le;; 
^'  »■  liiij  tn  Im*  set.  there  wa*s  an  extra  le**;  ami  even  now  in  cast*  of 
■  '••'•  'Till  thi*  doei«»r  ;:ets  an  «»\tra  b»e  of  .*."». 
*  *}'  ^V|,.it  ;^  the  avera;re  cost  of  livin;;  for  a  family  of  four  persims  in 

•*■  ■•'.'••ii,  li\i!iL:  as  miners  ordinarily  liv«*  f — A.  I  wouhl  say  about  ^ii 
*  '•••»:  ih.it  IS,  tor  fiNHl  and  house  rent. 
*l  .'ii».iiii  *.»;»  per  month  f  — A.   Yes,  sir. 
[  ''^"if.ix  th.it  these  minei.N  make  lifriO  per  month  .' — A.   I  say  some 

'*  ■'•'■■'I  iMiild   make  ?"»o  per  month.     They  do  n(»t  avera;re  that  now, 
i  •    I  l:ivi*  iiot  been  avera^riu;:  It. 

I  */•  Ar*  thes«.  miners  aernmul.itin;:  anythiiiL:  .' — A.  Some  miners  do 

^  *'  -iiul.ilf  ;i  little.     TweiitN  tive  p4'r  cent,  of  1  hem  accumulat<'  a  little, 

■•••'•  «»r le.^-* — tin-  men  who  ;:et  the  best  woik. 

V  ^itit  Ht.ited  in  a  s|NM'ch  yon  m.ide  the  other  ni;;ht  here,  that  **<lurin;; 

"'•  >i*t  •ii-ven teen  years  tin*  wa;(e  worker^  in  the  anthracite  rei^ion  ha\e 

".'id'aju'lleil  to  livi'  in  a  state  ol  >eiiii  slaveiy  .'" — .V.  Yes,  I  made  till* 
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statement ;  but  I  do  not  sa^*  for  seventeen  years.    I  said  for  the  last  tei 
or  twelve  years.    That  is  true. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  statement  ? — A.  I  mean  that  whileb 
is  compelled  in  the  pursuit  of  his  occupation  to  live  there  and  laboi 
and  not  get  anything  for  that  labor  to  live  reasonably  that  he  is  in  i 
state  of  semi-slavery ;  he  does  not  get  enough  to  eat. 

Q.  Well,  825,  you  say,  would  furnish  the  average  family  with  the  or 
dinary  comforts  of  life  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  put  in  that  calcalatioi 
the  cost  for  clothing  and  so  on  ;  simply  cost  for  food,  bouse  rent,  am 
coal  for  a  family  of  four  ])ersons. 

Q.  At  present  the  ujiuer  gets  42i  cents  per  ton  for  coal  raining  f — A 
He  is  8upi)0sed  to  get  that,  but  he  does  not  get  it,  that  is,  on  that  basis 
Let  me  show  you.  When  this  stop  took  phice  coal  was  selling  at  $4.21 
according  to  circular  of  the  mine  operators,  and  with  the 8 percent  h 
would  get  38  or  39  cents  per  ton. 

Q.  When  coal  was  selling  at  tide-water  at  $4.20  a  ton  what  is  it  wort 
at  Schuylkill  Haven  ! — A.  The  price  at  the  Schuylkill  Haven  coal  63 
change,  with  the  Lehigh  circular  at  $4.24,  was  above  their  basis  prio 
It  was  at  their  basis  years  ago,  and  since  that  time  has  been  geuerall 
above  it.    Their  basis  price  was  $2.50. 

Q.  If  a  ton  of  coal  is  sold  by  any  coal  operator  at  tide-water  for  $4.^ 
what  has  that  coal  cost  him  f     What  did  it  cost  at  the  point  of  shi 
ment  ? — A.  That  is  a  very  hard  question  ;  1  do  not  l>elieve  that  I  coa' 
tind  that  out  even  if  I  wanted  to  try  it. 

Q.  What  does  coal  cost,  per  ton,  delivered  in  the  car,  at  the  point 
shipment  f — A.  1  have  not  any  direct  knowledge  or  positive  knowled| 
as  to  that. 

Q.  Thirty-nine  cents  of  the  cost  goes  to  the  miner? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  the  other  items  of  expense  ? — A.  There  are  the  earnio| 
of  road  men  and  breaker  men  enjployed  before  that  coal  is  put  in  tli 
car  for  shipment.  There  is  the  expense  of  keeping  the  live  stock,  th 
mules,  and  keeping  the  pumping  machinery  and  all  that  kind  of  has; 
ness. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  men  themselves  consume  anv  of  this  coa 
which  is  not  ship])ed  by  the  road  *? — A.  That  brings  $3.25  per  ton 
They  sell  that  to  the  employes  for  $3.25  per  ton. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  do  you  suppose  would  be  a  fair  approximate 
estimate  per  ton  for  all  the  expenses  except  the  money  paid  t-o  tht 
miner;  the  real  cost  to  the  company  delivered  in  the  car  at  the  mouth  ol 
the  mines? 

Tiie  Witness.  With  miners,  perhaps,  that  is  a  hard  matter  to  get  at 
The  coal  opeiators  are  not  inclined  to  give  people  a  chance  to  get  al 
t  heir  cost.  1  think  they  could  get  the  coal  to  tiie  cars  for  not  more  thai: 
$1.25  i>er  ton.  They  can  put  some  coal  on  the  cars  for  as  low  as  31 
cents. 

Q.  Does  that  include  the  miners'  wages  ? — A.  That  includes  all. 

Bv  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  it  costs  Coxe  Bros.  S:  Co.,  f(U*  instance,  to  shi] 
their  coal  over  this  road  from  the  Lehigh  region  to  tide-wat^^r  at  Pbila 
delphia  ? — A.  T  think  they  give  it  at  $1.S0.  , 

Q.  And  if  it  costs  $1.25  to  get  it  on  the  cars  that  would  be  $3.05  th 
coal  would  cost,  then,  at  Philadelphia  ? — A.  Thatwouhl  include  reload 
ing  besides.      The  reloading  is  all  the  way  from  .'35  to  50  cents  a  ton. 

Q.  They  are  subjected  to  some  additional  charges  for  unloading  a 
Philadelphia? — A.  Yes,  at  tide- water  they  have  to  put  it  on  the  boat 
for  the  purchaser. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  wbat  that  amonuts  to? — A.  I  think  about  15  cents 
voakl  (-over  that. 

Q.  Tlit'n  the  cost  is  made  $3.20  per  ton  for  coal  at  the  point  of  deliv- 
«>'  ? — A.  Ye»,  sir. 
ii.  He  sells  that  c(»ul  for  $4.24 ;  so  that  he  ch*ars  a  dolhir  iH'r  ton  f — 
.V.  I  Hhouhl  think  so. 
Q.  How  much  money  have  Coxo,  Bros.  &   Co.  invested  in  their  husi- 
MM  there?— A.  I  can  not  tell. 

^  Do  they  own  the  hind  ? — A.  They  are  said  to  own  some  of  the 
Ittd:  they  are  mining;  lu^sides  on  hind  that  they  have  hMsecL  ('oxe« 
BroA.&  t'o.  and  the  lieaver  Mining  Company  have  h*ased  a  tract  from 
the  Lehifrh  VaUey  Railroad  Company. 

Q.  How  many  tons  of  coal  during  the  year  ISTTdid  <'oxe  liros.  iS:  Co. 
*bi|>  |ier  day  T — A.  I  can  not  tell  yon  that  now,  and  I  ran  not  approxi- 
■tttp  it.    I  have  the  tlpnn»s,  but  not  here. 

Q.  Have  they  larf^esuifis  invested  in  ]>umps  and  niaihinrry  .' — A.  Yes, 
Kir;  tbey  have  lar^e  pumps  and  machinery,  but  1  do  not  know  how 
■ocb  they  have  invested  in  them. 

V.  Dave  you  any  i<lea  of  the  value  of  these  pumps  ? — A.  They  cost 
»  pwt  deal. 

Q-  You  have  no  idea,  then,  as  to  the  i»er  cent,  of  profit  on  their  invest- 
■»!  f— A.  i  have  none. 

Q«  I)o  you  know  that  these  operators  make  as  much  as  81  iht  ton 
*»r!^A.  I  think  so. 
y.  IK)  you  think  they  nuike  more  than  *1  clear  ' — A.  Yes,  sir. 
I      ^'  That  after  paying  all  that  a  ton  costs  them  they  ;;et  their  money 
^kand  the  dollar  additi<uial  ? — A.  I  think  so. 

Vr.A5i>KiLSON.  How  is  this  coal  taken  from  Coxe  I>ros.*  mines  to  tide- 
ntw? 

ll»e  NViTNKs.**.  The  Lehi<;h  Vallev  Itaiiroad  Compaiiv  takes  most  of 

Q.  liavt*  (*oxi*  Bros,  aity  inte:est  in  that  company,  or  are  they  part 
^'t.  ilo  th«*y  obtain  any  portitin  of  the  freij^ht  ' — A.  Not  as  a  com- 
Fw.  I  Ih»Ih»v<»  iliat  tlie  lli»n.  ICcklcy  I».  <'oxe  has  an  int«»rest  in  the 
W»»;'h  V.illt'v  ICailioad  (*nmiKinv. 

\»\  Mr.  Sh»m;: 

V'  ViHi  think  th:ii  tiir  nitnrr  *nu'-i,  in  and  di;:s  coal,  ami  takes  all  the 
hu4n)  irii'idriiT  til  iIm' caiplox  iiKMil  ami  ^rts  .'>1)  cents  a  ton;  and  that 
'^••I'lr.iliii.  .iii*-i  |M\iiii:  all  his  r\|M'iisrs  nfrvi-ry  Kind  and  rharaeter, 
**»l»lrlii*iiMi  J?:  |MT!on  .'  —  A.  I  should  think  so.  I  think  I  have  heard 
•tftl4liiM.v  Mi.  <  "oM*  ii«»l  Ion;:  a;:«»  that  they  did  not  eh'ar  anything. 
"•■ 'MJjjlit  III  kn>»v\  ;   iMil  i  ran  noi  see  where  the  nn)ney  ;:i»es, 

V-  \^t  thi'Ni'  rni-n  a«*inniiil.ire  lar.i:e  loilnnes  .'  —  A.  That  would  appear 

'"  **•  till*  IM-**', 

*^  Il.iVi-  ihi'\  lai;:i*  posM-.s.sions  .' — A.  S«»nn*  of  iliein  ha\«'Ver\  lar;;e, 
hv  Mr.  .\.nm:i;so.\  : 

y  iNithey  re.Nide  in  that  region.' — .\.  The  Ih>n.  Mekh-x  1>.  (\)\e,  the 
I'^nU^sand  .1.  C.  llayilon  reside  there. 

^'.  Sli»>h.  What  IS  now  hein^  <lone  lo  M'ltle  tiie  exislin;;  ditli- 
"^'.^•— A.  I  do  not  know  oranxthin^'. 

^  Who  i.*^  .lohu  \Y.  IIa\«'s,  >eerelar\  .'  -  \.  Me  is  a  inenilier,  the  se«-- 
M*n,  of  tin-  general  i'\«MMi!i\r  iioaKl,  Kni;:lil>  nt  Laluir. 

^•I^i\ou  know  an\ thill''  nf  this  eone.Np«)iMlenee  with  Mr.  Austin 
'«oia?^A.  Only  as  an  in«li\i«lnal ;  seeiii;^  it  in  the  pipers. 
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Q.  Have  the  miners  made  any  eflforts  to  procure  a  settlement  of  ttii 
difficulty  since  September!— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  the  operators  endeavored  to  conciliate  the  miners  to  settl 
the  trouble? — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Is  the  mining  business  practically  at  a  standstill  in  that  regior 
and  has  it  been  sinc^  September  1 — A.  I  should  say  so ;  about  2^00 
men  and  boys  are  out. 

Q.  How  are  these  men  and  their  wives  and  children  living  thereg 
how  are  they  supported  ?— A.  When  the  strike  took  phice  a  great  man 
went  to  work  in  the  other  coal  fields,  and  did  comparatively  well.  Som 
of  them  made  more  money  than  at  home;  others  did  as  well,  and  othei 
yet  did  not  do  quite  as  well. 

Q.  How  many  are  idle  ! — A.  I  should  say  about  40  i)er  cent  of  thei 
have  been  idle  since  that  time. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  in  the  press  that  there  are  men  and  women  star^ 
ing  there? — A.  There  are  men  and  women  in  want ;  I  have  not  heard  ( 
any  a-ctually  starving;  but  in  absolute  want. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  among  the  miners? — A.  Among  the  miners. 

Q.  How  are  those  people  being  maintained? — A.  Organized  labo 
throughout  the  country  has  been  contributing  to  their  support,  moreo 
less,  since  the  strike  took  ])lace.  We  have  been  able  in  the  Lehig 
region  up  to  the  present  time  to  distribute  from  $0,000  to  $7,000  pe 
week  since  the  latter  part  of  September. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  individuals  jjersonally  who  are  in  absolut 
want  ? — A.  Well,  yes,  I  do. 

Q.  Who  is  it? — A.  There  is  a  family  in  our  place  by  the  name  c 
Johnson,  a  young  man. 

Q.  What  is  his  i)re8ent  condition  ? — A.  He  is  a  breaker- worker, 
know  that  he  is  in  want.    1  have  relieved  him. 

Q.  Has  he  a  family? — A.  No  family  ;  but  a  sister. 

Q.  Is  he  in  good  health  ? — A.  I  think  ho  is;  and  there  are  oth& 
that  are  more  or  less  in  want.  There  are  the  wives  of  a  number  of  m« 
who  are  in  want ;  at  least  they  say  so,  and  they  have  no  visible  meai 
of  support. 

By  Mr.  Chipman  : 

Q.  You  say  you  have  expended  in  relief  from  $0,000  to  $7,000  a  wc^ 
since  September  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  this  relief  general  or  is  it  only  given  to  individuals? — A.  ^ 
some  places  the  committee  having  local  charge  divide  it  generally ; 
other  places  they  give  it  to  anybody  the  committees  believe  to  be  ma 
in  need. 

Q.  Are  there  those  among  them  who  find  for  themselves  ? — A.  The) 
are. 

Q.  Those  who  are  out  of  work  ? — A.  Some. 

Q.  How  large  a  proportion  of  them  ? — A.  May  be  from  5  to  10  pe 
cent. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  one  case  of  a  person  being  absolutely  in  want.  Yo 
say  you  are  expending  this  sum  per  month  to  help  those  who  arei 
want.  Do  you  support  these  men  as  being  peculiarly  in  want  ! — A.  1 
is  done  in  some  places. 

Q.  Y^ou  gave  the  name  of  Johnson  who  was  absolutely  in  wan 
What  is  his  full  name? — A.  N.  J.  Johnson. 

Q.  Does  he  receive  greater  relief  than  anybody  else  ? — A.  He  receive 
the  same  relief  as  other  people  in  that  locality  who  are  to  be  relieves 
There  are  a  great  many  there  who  do  not  get  any  relief.    If  I  had  know 
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thift  (|ii«*sti«»ii  wuiiKl  Ik'  asked  I  would  have  iiaiiied  a  ^axK^xxt  tiiany  who 
Are  ill  actual  want.  The  week  U^lore  hiKt  we  relieved  one  party  of  men 
Aiid  last  week  auother,  a  lady  whose  boy  works  on  the  breaker. 

l»y  Mr.  Andkkson  : 

ij.  Ill  siH'akin^  of  the  eost  of  liviii^j^,  Judge  Stone  dii'W  out  the  ex- 
)^riiM*M  of  rent  and  of  physieiaifs  attendance,  and  m>  on,  and  you  in- 
rlttdtnl  in  your  estimate  a  few  priyilege8.  IIow  are  these  privileges 
ofitainetl  T  Is  there  any  such  system  as  this  company  system  that  you 
mention  in  reganl  to  stores  f — A.  In  regard  to  the  stores,  that  is  done 
ttiMier  what  we  csdl  the  pass-book  system.  The  party  who  deals  at  that 
ktoiv  is  given  a  little  b(K)k  tor  which  he  is  charged  two  luices,  and  the 
amuQut  is  kept  out  of  their  earnings.  The^'  charge  for  the  ]>riest  and 
tbf  (loi'tor  and  other  things,  and  the  whole  is  deducted  from  their  earn- 
ings and  they  get  the  balance. 

y.  I  biivo  somewhere  sei»n  a  statement  in  regard  to  taxes. — A.  The 
ta\rH are  stopiM*d  from  the  men^s  earnings.  The  collector  g04*s  to  the 
oflii-ifaml  hands  in  the  list,  and  when  the  time  eoiues  the  clerk  in  the 
^^  deducts  the  taxes  from  the  wages  of  the  workmen  and  pays  it 
w^^T  ti)  the  co|]ei*tor,  less  2  jht  cent,  that  he  keeps  for  collecting  it. 
MiiiiTsiii  our  part  of  the  country  aie  valued  at  SKHI  per  year. 

y*  You  do  not  mean  that  there  is  a  tax  on  the  men  f — A.  His  occu* 
iMlwii  i.H  valuetl  at  that — State,  county,  and  township.  The  cH*cupa- 
thmofaminer  is  valued  by  the  law  of  Pennsylvania  at  81(N)  and  a 
UUirvr  at  875  fier  aninini.  All  the  tax  levies  are  made  on  that  basis, 
4nil  tbe  taxes  are  kept  out  of  the  man*s  earnings  in  the  company*s 
«itb(v.    It  irt  the  State  and  county  tax,  the  {MNir  tax,  and  township  tax. 

TW  n|H*rators  pay  it  over  to  the  collectors, less  -  percent,  tha;  they 

'  "Mr;:i». 

^b.t'liirMAX.  Who  charges  that  \ 

^'  The  C4>mpanies  charge  that.     I  have  collected  the  township  taxes 
t"r Ui) years :  that  is,  the  roa<l  tax. 
Mr.  Stoxk.   How  did  you  cijlhrt  it? 
•^-  1  WMii  to  llie  operators. 
V-  iMd  tliev  pav  \ou  th**  tax  of  their  emphives  f — A.  I  gave  them  the 

I  •■■ft  m  ^  ^^ 

l'^^ 'ii  thr  tax  paxeis  in  their  employ  about  a  month  ahead,  and  when 
'l^^iiiM*  caiiif  I  went  and  got  my  tax  from  them. 

^\-  !■«  rlieri*  a  tax  lor  merchauts,  lawyers,  dm'tors,  and  other  pnifes- 
^^'^-^ainl  trades  .'—A.  Yes,  sir. 

I'i\Mr.  ClIirMAN: 

y*  A  t4\  on  prie>ts  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  then*  is.  Tliey  tax  the  minister 
•*».ib<K(upation  or  profession.     That  is  rati'd  at  ?«l."»t»,  ^^LTiti,  or  ^.UHK 

*^  ViHi  siiy  that  the  miners  occupation  is  taxi'd  at  J?l(M»a  \v\\v  f — A. 
^•\t;  in.  is  rated  at  that. 

^l  ll.N  iNTUpation  is  assessed  as  .s(»  murh   property  to  bi*  taxed;  he 
■•  Kv-ssi-ii  that  amount  4jf  money  to  be  taxed  on  * — A.   Yes,  sir. 
^^\'  AiNiiit  what  percentage  of  all  the  tax  wouhl  that  amount  to  f — A. 
i\  u.,i,i,|  1^.  alM»ul  SA  per  cent. 

V.  What  iH-rc«*ntage  are  \ou  allowed  lor  collecting  it  .* — A     Five  per 

•  •  :jt.  *  • 

V  I)ii>ou  get  that  pen'CMtagi'  w  hen  \tiu  i'ollei't  it  t»f  the  «»i»eiator  f — 
•^   N".  sir;  they  ^el  li  of  it. 

^-  Th.it  J  |H'r  cent,  and  M  per  etiit  iepre>ent  ieal1\  \\\\.\\  the  miner 
!»•}»  fVf-ry  \ear  on  a  valuation  ot  ■^loo.*— A.  The  -  iM-rrent.  is  part 
*rfti«  5  |n;r  cent.     The  tax  collector  taki.s  his  li.st   t«)  the  emplnyer'B 
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office.  They  charge  the  tax  agaiDst  the  miner  or  laborer.  Oat  of  thii 
the  tax  collector  Is  entitled  to  5  per  cent,  for  collection,  and  when  hegoei 
to  their  office  and  gets  the  tax  the  operator  retains  2  per  cent,  out  o: 
the  5  per  cent.,  and  the  collector  only  gets  3  i)er  cent,  for  such  coUeo 
tion. 

Q.  Then  the  5  per  cent,  is  added  to  the  8J  per  cent. ! — A.  What  1 
understood  you  to  mean  by  what  percentage  of  his  valuation  was  the 
miner  taxed,  I  understood  you  to  ask  how  much  tax  he  paid.  On  a  vala 
arion  of  $100  he  pays  as  high  as  8^. 

Q.  That  includes  the  fee  for  collection! — A.  Yes;  that  is  the  tax  ii 
some  townships. 

By  Mr.  Parker  : 

Q.  As  collector,  after  you  received  $8,  how  much  of  that  did  you  re- 
ceive personally! — A.  1  received  40  cents  if  I  collected  it  from  the 
miner. 

Q.  What  do  ycu  receive  if  you  collect  it  from  the  operator! — A.  1 
got  3  ])er  cent,  instead  of  5  per  cent. 

Q.  You  pay  the  operator  2  per  cent,  for  collecting  your  fees! — ^Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  So  that  the  miner  did  not  pay  any  more  than  if  you  collected  it  !— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  just  now!  And  if  you  have  any  official 
position  state  what  it  is. — A.  No ;  I  have  not. 

Q.  Have  you  had  recently  ! — A.  I  had  up  to  the  big  strike.  I  wai 
secretary  for  the  National  District  for  Miners  and  Mine  Laborers  in  oui 
region  of  country. 

Q.  What  is  that! — A.  It  is  one  part  of  the  National  District  No.  13*' 
Miners  and  Mine  Laborers  Knights  of  Labor ;  I  was  secretary  for  that 

Q.  Have  you  any  official  position  in  the  Knights  of  Labor ! — A.  ] 
am  district  master  workman,  District  Assembly  87. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  master  workman  ? — A.  Since  the  mid 
die  of  Jauuarv. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  been  a  Knight  of  Labor? — A.  I  first  becam< 
a  Knight  of  Labor  in  1875. 

Q.  Have  you  been  since  1875  ? — A.  No,  sir.  There  was  a  time  I  wai 
not  in  good  standing.    I  was  not  a  member  from  1880  till  1884. 

Q.  During  those  four  years  yon  were  not  in  good  standing  f — A.  No 
sir. 

Q.  In  whose  employ  were  ycui ! — A.  I  worked  part  of  that  time  fo 
W.  T.  Carter  &  Co.,  loading  coal,  and  I  worked  on  the  township  roads 
I  worked  part  of  that  time  for  Ooxe,  Bros.  &  Co. 

Q.  Since  1880  how  nincli  time  have  you  been  a  practical  coal  worke 
or  mine)? — A.  About  a  year  and  a  half. 

i).  And  ii  considerable  time  you  have  been  in  the  official  employ 
niriit  of  the  Knights  of  Labor? — A.  Not  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  a  h>cturer  of  the  order  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  hav( 
been  an  organizer. 

Q.  Through  the  district  or  outside  of  the  district  ? — A.  Through  thi 
district;  but  I  had  a  carte-blanche^  and  1  could  go  where  I  liked. 

Q-  What  other  official  work  have  you  done  in  the  order? — A.  Noth 
ing  that  1  knoAV  of. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  whole  experience  as  an  actual,  practica 
miner? — A.  I  stated  to  you  that  I  never  was  a  contract  miner.  I  wa 
a  laborer  in  the  mine,  and  1  mined  in  the  mines,  and  assisted  the  mine: 
in  the  breasts. 
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Q.  flow  loD^? — A.  On  two  or  three  different  occasionfl;   a  short 
Perioi!. 

^.  I  want  to  f^et  a  statement  of  how  mneh  time  3*on  have  been  em- 

ploytM  SIM  a  praetieal,  aetual  miner. — A.  Yon  mnst  nnderstand  that 

^y  lM)ybo(Ml  was  spent  in  tlie  mines.     Until  I  was  twenty-one  ye^rfl  of 

^i^  1 4Hiiihl  not  K^^t  mininiTi  lH*eans(*  at  the  jdaee  I  was  at  tlit^v  would 

iM>t  civi*  eontniet  minin;;  to  a  sin^U*  man.    That  was  tlie  ndes  of  the 

^imny,  and  I  weiit  as  inside  IalK>rer — c'ompany  Iiand,  rnnning  cars, 

inviu};,  workiii;:  with  the  men,  helpin;^  them. 

ii.  Snire  yon  wiTe  twenty-one  what  time  have  you  been  employed  as 
^  actual  miner  f — A.  I  have  imt  b(*en  employed  as  an  aetual  miner 
nmvthat  time,  although  I  worked  with  miners  sinee  that  time. 

y.  Yiui  never  have  workeil  inside  the  mines  at  anything? — A.  Driv- 
inpthe  breast — tlrivin^  the  air-hole. 

Q.  Simre  you  were  twenty-one  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  worked  as  roofer  in 
the  iiiiihi  sinee. 

y.  YtHir  exiHTJence  in  the  matter  of  mining  ]i<is  bcM*n  hir^jely  sm  busi- 
MMAuistant  to  miners  and  or;:anizations  connected  with  minin<i:! — A. 

W,  HIT. 

Q-  What  was  the  nature  of  this  bad  standin;<:  that  you  spoke  of  in 
the  Knights  of  I^abor,  if  yon  have  no  obj(*(:tions  *, — A.  Heeause  the  oriler 
<lwd  away  in  tmr  part  of  theeonntry  from  the  opposition  tliat  it  re- 
wv«|  nil  t||«.  p:iit  of  the  eler^y,  and  lH»cause,  also,  of  disinte^rati(Hi  that 
took  place  froin  |N>]ities. 

Q-  Yoii  Apoke  of  the  taxes  paid  and  the  amounts  that  wen>!  deposited 
ftir  xhv  iJiM'tor  and  others.  I  tliink  you  s[M)ke  of  a  payment  for  the  priest 
*^»-"A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Ih  the  priest  paid  in  the  same  manner  that  the  doctor  is — through 
lbec!t.rk?-.A.  Yes,  sir. 

y*  State  how  that  is,  and  the  amount  of  it,  if  you  know. — A.  The 
ttineriii  laborer  is  char;;ed  50  cents  a  month,  in  the  part  that  1  come 
l^'nufur  the  prieM. 

JI'f-^'inrMAN.  Is  lliechar;ce  made  irnspectiveof  the  miner*s  reli^^iouT 

TiieWnM'.ss.  l)h,  no. 
^  Tin*  Til  \  IK  MAN.  They  tax  them  all  ♦or  the  preaeher  and  let  them  go 
'••>»lut  i-hiirfh  they  ph'ase — they  are  not  all  (\ith(»lies! 

TbeWiiNKss.  Thev  are  not  all  (\itht»lifs.  I  ran  tell  von  that  onlv 
***;'»Mn'r.d  rnh'  the  ('atht»lies  pay  tlu*ir  priest  throii;;h  the  eom]»any*s 
mtyrt^    Then*  an*  no  charp»s  that  1  know  of  made  l«»r  tiiinisters. 

y.  NiM'har;re  for  otlier  ehnrehmen  ' — A.   Not  that  1  kht»w  i»f. 

Uf  AiNiiit  how  many  Pole^^,  llnn;rarians,  ami  Italians  are  then*  in  the 
I>-iii^'|ir,.^,i,,i,  ? — \.  I  calculated  at  the  time  the  stiiUi'toi»k  place  there 
'■^•t'*nit  .V«HM»  there. 

*^  Of  tln'M*  thn*e  nationalities  ! — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  IIun;:arians  pre- 
'*"Q>ii:.it«Ml.  Tlie\  are  fuUv  half  of  the  popnlatinii  in  tin*  Lrhi;^h,  and 
^'*^Mii;in\   Italians. 

y*  n.ivf  tlit><><*  houses  von  spoke  of  the  miners  livliii:  in  ;:.iii!4mis  at- 

•ill  *  ^  r^ 

'«.in|  t„  tlnMji  .' — A.  A  ;:n*at  many  of  them  have,  and  llif  tinnfr>  maki* 
^'*"rMwii  ;:.inlen. 

V*  I  iwiiliT'^tiind  yon  t«>  say  that  the  dilVerenci'  lu'tUiTii  th«'  piit-rs  of 
^'^ :.'!  till*  Li'hi;:h  ie;rloii  ami  at  tide  waler  aiiiiHiiits  lo  aUtiiit  a  dollar ; 
*'-*  at  thl*'  \%at<'r  and  J?.'?.*-*!,  alMnii,  at  the  mines  .' — A.   Yi-s.  sir. 

V-  Ai-i-iiiiiin'.!  t4i  your  estimate,  then,  tiii*re  was  abo'it  a  «lollar  l'i'«M;:ht 
**«"W-i\  ttiu  ehar;:<*d  by  tiie  railriiad  Iwtwei'U  the  mine  and  tide  water, 
^  that  the  cmmI  operator  cle.irs  a'»oiit  a  ihdlar  on  even  ton   and  the 
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railroad  company  about  a  dollar  ? — A.  I  bave  not  said  tbat  the  railroad 
company  cleared  a  dollar. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  coal  mining  is  done  in  the  Lehigh  region  bj 
the  Kailroiul  and  Navigation  Company  and  by  the  individual  o|)6raton 
or  corporations  other  than  the  iiailroad  and  Navigation  CoinpaDy. 
liT  other  words,  how  much  of  the  coal  in  the  Lehigh  system  of  mines  u 
extracted  by  transportation  companies,  whether  it  be  by  water  or  bj 
rail,  and  how  much  by  other  operators! — A.  The  transportation  com 
pauies,  I  suppose,  extract  half  of  it. 

Q.  Wliat  do  you  say  about  some  of  the  individual  operators  bein^ 
stockholders  in  the  coal  mines  and  stockholders  in  the  railroail  or  in  the 
transportation  company,  whether  it  be  by  rail  or  by  water  ? — A.  I  dc 
not  know  that  I  have  anything  to  say  about  that. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  to  charge  that  the  mine  operators  are  stockhold- 
ers  in  the  railroad  and  that  the  owners  of  the  road  are  stockholders  in 
the  mines  ? — A.  As  individuals  I  suppose  that  some  of  them  are. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  it  is  generalf — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  think  the  interests  are  separate  and  distinct? — A.  IndividU' 
als  1  Yes,  sir.  The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company  and  the  Lehigb 
Coal  Company  own  some  coal  lands  in  the  Lehigh  region  that  they  let 
on  contract  for  other  people  to  mine.  They  get  the  royalty,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  and  the  shipment  on  the  coal  extracted  there. 

Q.  Do  they  show  any  preference  for  the  lessees  of  their  coal  property 
over  other  coal  operators  1 — A.  I  can  not  answer  that  question. 

Q.  You  do  not  make  that  charge  against  them? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do 
not. 

Q.  When  did  I  understand  you  to  say  you  quit  coal  mining  or  having 
any  connection  with  the  Lehigh  system  of  coal  mining? — A.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1SS5^  was  the  last  I  worked  in  a  mine  there. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  gener 
ally  since? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  now  ? — A.  I  have  not  any  business  jusi 
now. 

Q.  Have  you  been  a  lecturer  for  the  beneflt  of  these  strikers  ? — A 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  paid  for  doing  that  ? — A.  I  am. 

Q.  Uow  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  this  business  of  traveling 
lound  and  lecturing  for  them  and  canvassing  for  their  benefit?— 
A.  About  two  years ;  but  1  did  not  put  in  all  that  time.  1  got  paid 
for  coming  to  Washington,  but  the  peoi)le  wiio  sent  me  paid  me.  I 
never  had  a  permanent  salary  only  during  tlie  perijod  from  January,  1887, 
up  to  September.  As  secretary  of  that  organization  I  had  $40  pei 
month. 

(J.  In  rei)ly  to  a  question  put  to  you  by  Mr.  Stone,  1  understood  you 
to  say  that  a  miner  working  in  the  big  vein  could  earn  so  much  monej 
a  d:iy  or  per  ton  if  he  could  get  cars.  What  do  you  mean  by  that! 
Are  cars  given  to  some  operators  in  preference  to  others  * — A.  What  1 
mean  is  this :  When  it  becomes  necessary  under  the  combination  systen 
for  operators  to  stock  their  mines  as  full  as  they  can  so  that  they  car 
make  their  out])ut  in  the  shortest  i)ossible  time.  For  instane>e,  the  Le 
high  Valley  had  so  much  percentage  of  the  w  hole  output  for  the  .year 
it  was  arranged  beforehand.  They  regulate  the  output  for  each  indi 
vidual  operator,  and  then  they  get  that  output  in  the  shortest  space  o 
time,  and  to  do  so  it  is  necessary  to  have  as  many  men  as  possibli 
there  to  get  it  out. 
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(.  What  nlK)iit  the  <;«irR  f  Would  they  have  to  stop  work  if  they 
ihl  not  ;r^t  cars? — A.  lie  eotild  not  ^et  as  mxivh  coal  out. 
f.  IKi  you  mean  mine  cars  or  railroacl  cars  ? — A.  I  mean  mine  cars. 
tM^  miners  can  not  p't  enou;;h  cars  t^ach  clay  to  make  a  fair  day's  wa;;es. 
M^i.  Why  not  ? — A.  As  I  stated  at  that  time,  the  winter  weather  inter- 
^-^.s  with  the  running  of  the  colliery,  and  the  men  d<»  not  iret  more 
%^^\\  thn*e  or  four  cars  a  day  sometimes,  and  it  takes  five  or  six  to  f^et 
L&   avi-ra^ro  day's  lalmr. 

>lr.riin»MAN.  Is  that  incidentally  dependent  ui)on  the  weather,  oris 
Lt   l>n:iiuMlitat4Nl  f 

-V  As  to  the  weather  it  is  incidentally  to  be  sure.     That  hsis  always 

\yeeiiu  souivc  of  more  or  less  complaint  in  the  mines.    Tiiere  are  more 

mentu  the  mini*  than  are  wanted  for  thr  output.     It  has  hccn  the  Ciisc 

«versuice  the  war.     In  good  weather  it  wouhl  take,  we  will  say,  sixty  or 

M»vriity  miners  in  the  mine  to  keep  the  breaker  going;  in  bad  weather 

o:K*-half  of  that  could  do  it;  and  then  under  the  working  of  this  inhib- 

itive  |H)Uey  the  mines  were  stop|)ed,  so  that  when  they  did  work  they 

itmld  MMid  out  as  much  as  pi>ssil>le. 

By  the  CilAlUMAN: 

Q.  AlMMtt  how  much  mining  is  being  (tarried  on  at  this  time  in  the 
L"high  n';:inn  i — A.  1  do  not  think  it  will  exceed  l.^Oears  a  day. 

^i'  AlHMit  how  many  laborers  would  it  take  t«>  till  tln'iu  * — A.  It  may 
tale  :{iN)  l»ivaker men  ami  jnside  hands  to  do  it. 

^l  WIh'ii  yiMi  Speak  of  S,(HH)  miners  being  idle,  you  mean  men  and 
wounii  f— A.  I  nuMii  workmen  and  boys. 

^l'  And  tlnit  the  number  at  work  now  is  about  .'>()() ! — A.  That  is 
thf  atiiouiit  of  coal  shipinnl,  I  am  almost  ]>ositive. 

Q-  At  what  ageaix*  the  boys  supposed  logo  into  the  mine  ? — A.  They 
an*  Hot  supposiMl  tt»  i^o  in  until  they  are  twelve.  We  have  had  a  law 
0"  tlut  M|]»|i-et,  but  tiiey  ihi,  nevertlieless. 

^Jf-AMu:::-'»\.  Aboiilhow  many  days  in  the  week  wouMa  miner  or- 
ujiMnly  Work  tmder  this  airangeiniMit  to  get  as  larg<»  an  output  as  pos- 
^•^•'<'iii  .issliort  a  tiim*  as  the  i^peratiu*  eouitl  .' 

•^-  Tlif  aveiM'^e  flaily  work  the  year  befcu'e  last  in  our  distriet  was,  I 
^'lik,  two  hun«lred  and  twenty  dtys  during  the  year — iu'eaker-time. 
Tlii'iiiMnTs  work  mor»'  than  iu'eaker  time,  t\»r  the  reason  that  they  can 
I»rvji.iif  rojl.  K>|N*eiaIlv  is  tliat  the  ease  in  lhi»  gnod  weather.  It'the 
tTPAkir  Is  i.He  a  day  nr  two  days  the  inim  r  can  work  a  day,  and  hi^ 
'••'  iiavr  <ii  jiiueli  inme  on  hand  n<*\t  ilay,  an.l  it'  he  g«'ts  <*ars  he  ean 
^'"' <Mi:  |ji>  ro.il.     Ill-re  is  an  item  Irnni  the  tdlliiTv  Mn<:in(M'r  for  tiie 

""•'•  «»r  t!i«'  aathi.ieile  re;jiuii :   *»Averai:«'  daNs  wnrked  in  our  distriet, 

'   'Mni[i,|p.,i  and  twetit\  oned.i\.s  for  the  v<Mr  eiulinLr  December  .H, 
l^v,."  ...... 

*^  ^^  li.it  ai«»  th«i>e  lii^ures  \tm  are  reading  lioni  .'—A.   KeptU't  of  the 
»■•'!"■  iiiNlHTior  tor  tiial  diNtriet  for  that  \ear. 
*/•  iMf  iithiial  f— A.   Yes,  sir. 
**'•  '''iiriCKK.   U  hat  do  Voii  call  a  dav  then-  .'  Is  i[  ::i.nl«-  \\u  bv  Immus 

I'I'Wjjm;  s.  file  eoutraet  uiiufr  pleasr<  liiaisrll'  liow  nianv  hi»urs 
"^  ^"tU.  I  think  in  >«Hue  mines  Ur  is  iri|iiirfd  Jo  sta\  in  jiretl>  late. 
I:«  •'tlMTKhi.  will  vniiiv  «»ut  about  1  i»'eIoek.  About  ei^ht  hours  is  what 
*«uiijtr  Would  work. 

iJv  the  ClIAIUMAN: 

y«  Who  id.M*  do  you  say  he  was  assessed  to  pay  lM»sides  the  (h>etor 
**i  the  preai'lier  ? — A.   I  le  |  a>  s  i  in*  preaehcr  as  he  sees  lit.     Tin*  peo[de 
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there  are  taxed  at  whatever  their  occupation  is  assessed  at ;  a  store- 
keeper so  much,  a  clergymen  so  much,  an  engineer  so  much,  and  so  on. 
Q.  That  is  a  State,  county,  and  township  tax  t — A.  Yes,  sir.  For  in- 
stance, I  collected  the  road  tax  for  1885  and  1886.  The  miner's  vad na- 
tion was  $100,  and  the  levy  for  road  purposes  was  8  mills.  So  that 
the  miner  paid  me  80  cents  road  tax. 

By  Mr.  Stone: 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  are  correct  in  saying  that  there  are  only  150 
cars  of  coal  coming  out  of  the  Lehigh  region  per  day  I — A.  I  think  I  am. 

Q.  How  many  cars  were  there  coming  out  of  that  region  before  this 
strike? — A.  That  1  can  not  answer.  We  have  got  some  thirty-nine  or 
forty  collieries  there,  and  they  are  of  different  capacity  in  output.  Some 
collieries  ship  about  100  cars  a  day,  some  75,  and  some  over  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  as  many  as  4,000  ! — A.  I  think  so.  Three  thoasand 
or  3,500. 

Q.  There  are  300  men  now  doing  fall  work  and  load  150  cars ;  at  that 
rate  8,000  men  would  load  4,000  cars  a  day  ? — A.  Yes;  there  are  more 
men  than  that  employed,  though.  There  are  altogether  in  that  region, 
including  that  part  runniDg  to  Taniaqua  and  Scliuylkill  Count3',  I  should 
think,  2  ,000  men. 

Q.  Then  they  ought  to  load  11,000  cars  per  day  ? — A.  Not  so  many 
as  that.  When  I  say  150  cars  I  mean  railroad  cars  that  hold  all  the  way 
from  5  to  7  tons. 

Q.  How  many  railroad  cars  are  now  coining  out  of  there  a  day  I — A. 
About  150.  There  are  three  collieries  running.  The  capacity  of  output 
is  different  at  each  colliery.  Some  collieries  would  employ  more  men 
and  yet  not  put  out  as  much  coal. 

By  Mr.  Parker: 

Q.  Who  ordered  this  strike? — A.  The  members  of  the  two  associa — 
tions  voted  that  the  demand  should  be  finally  made,  and  instructed 
these  gentlemen  of  the  committee  to  carry  it  out. 

Q.  Who  communicated  that  order  to  the  miners  at  the  different  coll — 
ieries! — A.  It  was  communicated  through  the  organization. 

Q.  They  had  notice  in  their  meeting  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  took  their  tools  out  next  morning? — A.  They  leave  their* 
tools  there.    They  never  take  them  out,  and  they  are  there  yet. 

Q.  Next  morning  they  did  not  go  to  work  ? — A.  They  did  not  go  to 
work. 

Q.  And  everything  stopped  ? — A.  Everything  stopped. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOHN  H.  DAVIS. 

John  II.  Davis,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Wliat  is  your  fall  name  ? — A.  John  11.  Davis. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside? — A.  Mount  Carinel,  Northumberland 
(bounty,  Pix. 

Q.  Where  wen*  you  born  ? — A.  In  South  Wales,  Enghmd. 

Q.  When  did  you  come  to  this  country  ? — A.  In  October,  1800. 

Q.  Where  have  you  been  living  since  ! — A.  At  Mount  Carmel,  North- 
umberland County. 

Q.  What  business  have  you  been  engaged  in? — A.  Miner. 

Q.  Coal  and  iron  miner,  or  both  f — A.  Coal. 

Q.  What  system  have  you  been  working  in? — A,  In  the  SchuykiU. 
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Q.  Uave  you  Ikhmi  workinjr  in  tlx-  <:oa1  iniiu*s  bclon;;!";? <>i* Hiip|M>seil  to 
belong  to  the  Keadiii^  Kailro.ul  (.'oinpnny  or  to  a  private  iiulividiial  or 
to  Bome  other  men  or  coriMirafioii  ? — A.  I  workfd  tor  individuals  and  I 
have  workeil  for  tlie  Philadelpliia  and  Ueadiiij; — most  td'  my  timetor  tho 
iMiiluiUdphia  and  lieadiuj;. 

Q.  Are  you  a  married  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  lather  of  ei^ifht  e,hil- 
dn-u. 

Ij.  When  did  these  tn)ulde8  between  the  lleadin^j:  Railroad  Company 

tnd  the  eiKil  minem  lH*^nn  f — A.  The  trouhl#»,  you  ean  say  to  make  it 

^lort,  started  between  the  Keadin<;  Kailroad  Coinpaiiy  and  the  miners 

wiM-e  the  tirst  thiy  of  January  of  this  year.     As  .Mi.  Ah-ilarvey  said 

labile  a;;o,  we  presented  that  demand  last  Au;;nst. 

(j.  What  was  that  demand  ! — A.  It  was  a  demand  of  a  sehedule  c»f 
^ugvH.  We  wanted  an  inereasein  our  wa^res,  and  wepresiMiteil  the  di»- 
inuiid  in  |H*rs(»n.  There  wt*re  four  of  us  madt*  the  demand  on  Mr.  Whit- 
11;;  :it  Pottsville,  and  he  said  he  would  submit  it  to  the  nreivers  at 
I'tiiladelphia,  and  whenever  there  was  an  answer  he  would  ntdity  me, 
Mn^  ehairman  of  that  eommittet',  what  the  answtM*  would  be.  I  re- 
'>iv«l  this  letter  from  Mr.  Whiting,  dated  Pottsvilh*,  SeplemlH»r  1  : 

(Gr>orp*«l«»  p.  Ki'iiii,  Stt>|ihoti  A.  CaMwrU,  rrrriviTH  (»r  (Iir  Philailolpliia  ami  IbiMuliiif; 

Coal  and  lion  ('tunpaiiy. ) 

PorrsviM.K,  Pa.,  SvpUmtHr  2,  is*^. 

'■KXTLEMKX  :  YiMir  rirciilar  datrd  Aii^jiiMt  17tli,  wliii-li  waNliaiidi'tl  to  nic  liy  a  <*oiii- 
■*'*•**  n  li.«ir  daVH  Hiiic**,  liai*  Imh*h  prt'fM'iiti'd  by  iim'  to  tlir  pn'hidciit  of  thin  ronipaiiy, 
*ii'i  I  liav««  tN*fii  itiNtriirt«Ml  by  Iiiiii  to  iium*!  your  roiiiiiiitroc  tor  tlio]iiir|M»si*  ordis<'iif«H- 
i"i;  ilif*  uiattrm  rrlVrnMl  to  with  a  vii>\v  to  an  aiiiicabb'  a^n'oim^nt.  llyDii  will  iianit^ 
*''*>' *lirii  yoii  ran  cronvoniuutly  mri't  nn*  at  Pottsvillo  I  will  cndfavor  to  nuvt  you 
•*  *o«?  Iiiiii  ^oii  may  tiaiuo. 
Vffy  rfsi»cct fully, 

S.   l\.  WniTiNO,  ff'm.  Man. 

^*y*f^    JnllV    II.    PaVIS.   JaMKS  PKohKUiCK,  M.  .1.  S!IIKI.I»S,  KK'IIAKI*   I  MoMi'SoV, 
''i\NK    iMtUKI.I..  silid    M.    H.    SMIIII. 
•'•iijil  t  ommittn  0/ tht:  A".  «•/*/,.,  thr   M.  antl  I,.  A.  .[., 

ami  thi  Hrtvutrir  /-intjincirs  AttHtu-'mliitu. 

V-  \Vliat  was  done  afttT  you  received  that  hotter? — .V.  Our  eom- 
*"!****•'  waiteilou  Mr,  Whitiuu  and  diseussed  tlu»  ipiestion  itf  wa;res,  and 
rhlr*^  ^■i*'win;;  the  situation  in  the  anthracite  ir;;iou  ami  the  position 
.?^ /"*•"*!*•'**>'  w:w  in,  we  made  a  compromise  on  S  |H*r  et>!it.  with  Mr. 

^' '»!;:,  as  representative,  as  you  see  he  hati  be<'n  instrurted  by  the 
prpH,.„|  i^j  roiifcr  with  this  eommittee. 

i'    V*bo  w.is  president  * — A.  Mr.  (.'Orbin. 
^^*   ^r.  t.'orbin,  tlu»n,  at  that  time  was  president  of  tlie  Coal  and  Inm 
^<**»l».«ny  as  well  as  the  railroad  company  f — A.  As  I  un<lerstand  it,  sir. 
^'     Ihit  tln^   Kea<liii;;  (\»mpany  was   then  in   tlu*   haiitls  of  the   re- 
c«MV«-t  f^A.  They  were  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 

^i-    1^  It  pMierally  understood  and  believed  in  all  that  re;:ion  that  the 
iU*.Miti;r  n.iilroad  i'ompany  likewise  works  the  ^^reat  bulkot'tiic  mines 
\nlhi»  SrhitylUill   region? — A.  That   is  the  impression  am(Hi;.r  the  em- 
\»V»>f<*.    While  the  iiivesti;ration  was  p»in;^  on,  or  as  suiui  as  we  hatl 
tUi*  l^-ttiT,  the  eiiiph>\es  continued  at  work  and  h'l'l  the  ni.itlrr  in  the 
bAn<Uortlie  r4inimittec  and  Mr.  Wiiitin^,  and  on  tin*  1  II  hot  »^cptembcr 
'bi*r«)intijittee  ami  Mr.  Whitin;:  came  to  an  nmlcrstaiHiiii;:.     The  com- 
mit lit*  dn*w  up  this  a;:reemei.t  and   preM-nliMi  it   tt»  Mr.  \\  hitin;^.     Mr. 
^liitin;;  acci*pted  this  a;:recment,  but  wonhl  not   M::n   iiis   name  to  it 
ntjlhe  hsMl  Hent  it  on  to  IMiiladcIphia  to  Im*  approved  b\  the  n^ccivcrs, 

Miog  iu  the  meuu  time  that 
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Q.  By  the  receivers  of  the  Reading  Eailroad  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  ITo 
the  conditions  of  this  agreement  are  these 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Whiting  mean  when  he  said  he  would  not  sign  :a 
until  he  sent  it  down  to  Philadelphia,  and  until  he  had  the  approval  r: 
the  receivers  ? — A.  The  approval  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Co^ 
and  Iron  Company. 

Q.  The  Goal  and  Iron  Company  were  also  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver 
then  ? — A.  That  is  the  wav  I  understand  it. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Whiting  finally  sign  it?— A.  Uc  did  not  sign  it  till  the 
receivers  ratified  it. 

Q.  And  then  he  signed  it! — A.  Not  this  agreement;  there  is  where 
the  trouble  comes  in*.  I  will  read  you  the  agreement  and  show  you  the 
memorandum  where  Mr.  Corbin  relieves  himself  of  this: 

This  agreement,  made  the  14th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  18H7,  lietweon  Genera 
Managers.  B.  Whiting  and  Mine  Snperinteudent  John  Veith,  lor  tlie  Pbiladelphii 
and  Reading  Coal  and  lion  Company,  and  a  snheommittee  of  the  joint  coniniittiM 
of  the  Knight8  of  Labor,  the  Miners  and  Laborers'  Amalgamated  Association,  andth< 
Kccentric  Engineers,  of  the  Lehigh  and  lower  anthracite  coal  regions,  for  tlio  em 
ploy<^^  of  the  rhiladelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  above  named: 

Witnesseth,  that  for  a  period  of  fonr  months  from  the day  of  September,  A.  D 

1887,  all  employes  of  said  Philadelphia  and  Rojwling  Coal  and  Iron  Company  shall  b- 
paid  an  advance  of  8  per  cent,  on  the  present  basis  and  contract  prices,  which  shal 
be  the  minimnm,  snbj>ct  to  advance  with  the  advance  in  the  price  of  coal  above  92.5i 
per  ton  at  Schnylkill  Haven. 

And  it  is  also  hereby  agreed,  by  and  between  the  parties  above  named  for  thoF 
they  represent,  that  whore  the  said  company  are  now  paying  more  than  contract  c 
basis  i>rice8  for  certain  work  because  of  extraordinary  slate,  rock,  dirt,  mot,  or  fanl 
that  when  any  said  work  returns  to  the  ordinary  condition  the  company  shall  ha^i 
the  right  to  reduce  the  i)rice  of  such  work  to  the  average  or  biisis  price,  or  regnla 
contract  price,  for  like  work. 

And  it  is  also  further  agreed  that  the  agreement  set  forth  shall  not  be  binding  m 
the  said  Philadelphia  an<l  Kea^iing  Coal   and  Iron  Company,  ])roviding  a  diffem 
agreement  for  the  jjayment  of  day's  wages  and  contract  prices  by  the  leailing  int*E: 
ests  and  their  employes  competing  in  the  same  market  be  ent<?red  into. 

Mr.  Whiting  then  said  that  it  was  useless  for  all  the  committee 
come  down  tlien*.  to  got  this  agreement;  that  we  had  better  select  o'M 
or  two.  They  selected  me  to  go  to  Mr.  Whiting  after  he  had  this  agrG 
ment.  I  called  on  Mr.  Whiting  on  the  17th,  and  ^Ir.  Whiting  mad^ 
memorandum  of  the  agreement.  1  signed  this.  He  made  this  nien:^ 
randum : 

[George  DoB.  Keim,  Stephen  A.Caldwell,  receivers  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Readi- 

Coal  and  Iron  Corai)any.] 

Memorandum  of  an  agreement, made  at  Pottsville,  September  14,  18."^7,  between  S^ 
Whiting,  general  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Ccw 
pany,  and  John  II.  Davis,  chairman,  and  others,  a  joint  ecuumittee  representing  "^ 
miners,  laborers,  and  other  emplo^'os  of  the  P.  »&  R.  C.  &  I.  Co.,  now  working  "» 
der  the  $2.50  basis. 

The  P.  &  R.  Coal  and  Iron  Company  are  to  raise  the  present  sfliedule  of  hs^ 
prices  for  wages  and  contracts  8  per  cent,  from  September  1,  I8f^7,  for  four  mouC  I 
or  untilJanuary  1,  18"<8,  and  this  agreement  is  to  terminate  January  1,  IH.^.  It 
settlement  is  made  with  the  other  companies  before  that  time  the  P.  &.  R.  C.  ^ 
Co.  is  to  adopt  whatever  advance  in  basis  rates  is  agreed  upon  by  all  the  other  coH 
panics,  or  in  case  no  agreement  is  reachoil  by  January  1,  or  the  m<Mi  return  to  wor 
at  the  former  rat^s,  then  and  in  that  case  the  P.  &  R.  C.  A:.  I.  Co.  are  to  return  to  tli 
payment  of  the  $2.50  basis  schedule  of  prices  as  paid  up  to  September  1,  1887. 

S.  B.  W. 

Pottsville,  Pa.,  Sejytcmhcr  17. 

By  Mr.  Anderson  : 
Q.  He  did  not  sign  his  full  name  ? — A.  No.    lie  signed  this  for  me 
as  a  representative  of  the  organization,  and  I  signed  one  for  him  tc 
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fc^ep.     Later  on,  about  two  weeks  prior  to  the  expiration  of  tliis  memo- 

^Mulum,  Mr.  <'orl>iii  pive  out  lo  tint  papers  tliat   tlu*y  as  a  roaipaiiy 

"^fill  live  by  tin*  a;rrei»nH'nt  by  payiir^  tin*  S  p«T  iviit.  aiul  at  (lie  1st  of 

«1aniuiry,  isss,  it  would  Iw  time  lor  tin*  iiiirirrs  lo  live  by  tln»ir  aj^ree- 

m«it,lH»eaiist*  tln\v are  toivtiirii  to  the  s?*J..">()  as  thi'y  won*  bi't'ore:  whereas 

C  Woiilv  nii>viso  iiiaile  In^tweeii  tlw*  eoiniiiitti'fainl  Mr.  \Vhiliii«r  was  this: 

^Ir.  Wliitinjr  f\..ji-^.,l  tliat  if  we  woubl  (:oni])rI  tii«^  U<*a«liii;:ronipaiiy  toad- 

"vaiuv  s  prr  rent,  ami  if  the  Lelii;:h  operators  siicnHMird  it  would  be  a 

«lKidv:iiita;:e  to  the  Kead in j^  company.     \V«»tt)ld  the  Heading  company 

^lu'iii'vrr  an  a;;reement  wonhi  1h»  ent*»red  into  bi^tween  the  eommittre 

^7i<l  Mr.  Whiting,  repn*s<*ntinK  the  IMiiladelphia  and  Keadin;;  <'oalan<! 

In-ii  r«Mnpany,  if  tln^  Lt'hi<;h  operators  were  successful,  wen*  victoritms 

HJ  cni^hin;;  the  nu-n  down  ami  p^ttin;;  them  to  ;;o  in  at  thi'ir  foniMT 

jiricvs,  that  thfu  wc  would  relimpiish  all  demand  on  th(*m  and  brini: 

fii»*Tii  on  tin*  same  ti;;un*s  as  before  the  a^n»ement  was  made,  so  that  we 

niriM  ^ive  tlieni  a  chance  to  compete  in  the  same  nnirkct  with  theotlnM' 

•>/KT:iinrs.     Mr.  Corbin  knows  that  the  company,  until  January  1,  wa^ 

"I  tln»  hands  of  a  n^ceivcr,  Mr.  Whitin;;  stating  that  the  receivers  weri* 

ti>  ;zi\'o  up  to  the  coriH)ration  on  the  1st  of  January.    That  the  con: 

jaiiy  Mas  ;:oin^'  out  of  the  hamis  of  the  rc*ceivers  by  Jainiary  1,  Ihmm-.' 

^l»at  they  eould  not  make  any  a;L:reement  for  any  period  lH\vond  «lanu 

*0'  !•  lH*caus4»  they  wen»  j^^oin^;  out  of  possession,  and  the  com]ian\ 

^^s^s  li,  nuitrul,  as  heretofore. 

^^  e  made  this  nipu'stof  .Mr. ("orbin,  to  have  that  ajrtvenicnt  ft»r  th^'S 

1^**1' «'enr.  -idvance  from  Januarv  1  until  sucii  time  as  tin*  companv  woiilii 

•■♦•t  thrirotlicers — from  the  time  it  went  out  of  the  hands  of  the  reeeiv 

•''^  'iniil  the  !)thof  that  month.     We  would  not  know  duriiii;  that  tinn- 

*^»'»\%.is  in  authority. ami  wewantiMl  him  to  continue  that  after  the  Is! 

"f  dir  iiHinth  untd  such  tim(*as  they  would  be  in  a  position  to  mci't  (he 

t^'Mii III {{(,.,.  .||„|  arran<re  with  the  com]>any  as  t<i  what  was  to  p»vern  ns 

*"'■  a  ji.iit  or  the  whoh*  of  ISSS.     lie  refused  to  j^rant   that  aun'erneiit, 

••■"l    t!ie  uirn   slr!n-k   on  tin*  Ist  of  January.     The  lleadin.:;  Toaipany 

"i.idi"  ;iii  I'lretion  f»n  the  *M\\  of  January.     Mr.  (lowen  had  heen  jire^i 

'■''lit  iif  iHi:li  tin*  Kradin;;   Kailroad  and    the(*oal  and    Iron  Companx. 

•tiitl  \\)|,.||   thev  wiMit   into  the  hands  of  the  reei'i vers   it  was   lh*'.sa»Mt' 

,'*>  :  hut    this  time,  the  first   time   in    tlie    history  of  the  eompany,  il 

•■'•"••ti-d  Mr.  Torbin  pn'>iile!it  of  the  railroa^l  and  Mr.  (ieoi;:e  Dell.  Keiui 

i'f»"*idi'iit  i»f  the  Coal  and  Iron  Tompany.     We  made  our  reiiuest  on  the 

l'^"inlriit  of  the  eoiiipanv  thus:    The  minute  we  saw  Mr.  Keim  wa>i 

''"'ttil  pri>sii|riit  i»f  tl)e< 'oal  a!id  Ironi'ompany  we  sent  down  and  inaile 

^*'*-!n;iii(I  ,iti  Mr.  Keim.      He  acknowletl^^ed  reeript  of  tin*  tli>pateh,  and 

*" 'kti-il  tliat    the  whole   matter  as  to  the  min«*rs  had  be(>n  snlimitli-d  or 

fi-ciM'nntl  to  Pottsvilh*  til  .Mr.  Whitin-'.     Sinee  tliat  we  have  offered 

•"  .iil.;ti.u«*  the   case,  and  we  have  done  evervthin;;   that  weemild  to 

"'^  it  .trbitiated.     It  was  on  the  HMh  ol'.lannaiv  that  wesiiil  thi^dis- 

I'l"  il  to  Mr.  Ki'im.     I  have  not  ;:ot  the  dispateh  imw,  but  we  will  pro- 

'*'i'''  tin-  nri;;inal  an<l  the  auNwrr. 

*^-  ^^  li:it  was  the  tlitVerenee,  a>.  y*>u  understand  il,  bet  wren  thi^  a;;iei-- 
^*iil  wjiic-h  youreommittee  pieM'nfed  to  Mr.  Whitin;;  an«l  thismemoian 
'*•»:!  ujiirli  .Mr.  Whiting'  accepteil  .' — .\.  It  did  not  make  a:i>  dilleirne.- 
**''H.  It  envereil  tin*  ;*:round.  Vun  see  ri;;lil  Inn*  w  heir  tins  a::ni'!Meii! 
'MiN  loi*  ••subjrit  fi»  advance  w  ith  tin*  advanec  in  the  pi  iff  i»l"  i-iiiil  ;i]m»\«' 
•— "•  |M*r  t4tn  rate  ot  .J-Vi  P''r  eent.  Von  ilo  not  sre  aM>  thiiiu  "f  (iin 
3'*'iitiniK<d  in  the  nieiiioraiMltim.  At  tin*  same  turn*  iIh'ViIuI  p  i\  ."'.I\  pi-r 
^JJit.  alN»ve  the  ei-ViO  basis  at  Se!jM\llvill  lla\«'n  ab«»ve  tin*  s  pn-  n-iit. 
^8  per  ceut.  wa.s  the  ailvanced  ba-is,  an.!  sabjeet  to  this  ;i.i.\  pi*r  cent. 
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abovo  the  $2.50  basis  at  Schuylkill  Ilaven.  The  first  was  4  per  cent., 
and  the  second  was  12  per  cent.,  and  the  third  was  7  per  cent,  above  the 
8  per  cent. 

Q.  But  at  the  same  time  the  agreement  to  do  that  was  not  included 
in  this  memorandum  ? — A.  It  did  not  include  it  in  here.  Mr.  Whiting 
told  us  this,  that  he  had  omitted  something  from  the  memorandum  there 
for  fear  the  Lehigh  operators  would  take  advant«age  of  it,  and  it  would 
be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  company.  So  ho  omitted  that,  and 
also  requested  them  that  they  should  never  let  this  memorandum  see 
daylight.  No  man  had  ever  seen  this  agreement,  because  it  was  the  un- 
derstanding between  Mr.  Whiting  and  us  that  they  should  keep  it  in 
secret;  only  that  the  men  were  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  8  per  cent,  and 
whatever  the  percentage  would  be  above  $2.50  at  Schuylkill  Uaven. 
We  agreed  to  keep  this  in  secret  in  order  tliat  the  company  would  be 
protected  from  any  other  outside  influences  there,  but  Mr.  Corbin  came 
out  in  the  papers  and  gave  the  whole  memorandum,  and  gave  his  ver- 
sion, that  the  memorandum,  being  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  joint 
committee,  held  the  miners  responsible  to  return  to  work  on  the  1st  of 
January  on  the  $2.50  basis,  whereas  there  was  no  understanding  be- 
tween Mr.  Whiting  and  the  committee,  but  everything  terminated  Janu- 
ary 1,  1888. 

Q.  Were  you  under  the  impression  that  the  article  terminating  that 
agreement  to  advance  wages  for  four  months  was  limited  to  January 
1  because  of  the  fact  that  the  property  was  to  change  hands  and  go 
from  the  hands  of  the  receiver! — A.  We  wanted  that  agreement  to 
continue  for  six  or  eight  months,  but  Mr.  Wbiting  said  that  they  could 
not  do  so,  and  could  not  have  it  go  beyond  the  1st  of  January,  be- 
cause the  company  was  going  out  of  the  hands  of  the  receivers.  You 
see  this  agreement  is  dated  the  14tli  of  September.  He  agrees  to  pay 
it  from  the  1st  of  September.  Mr.  Whiting  offered  to  go  back  to  the 
1st  of  September  after  we  asked  him  to  continue  it  until  the  14th  of 
January  to  make  uj)  the  actual  four  montlis.  He  said  that  beyond 
January  1  he  could  not  do  anything  with  it.  Mr.  Veith  said  the 
books  were  in  already,  and  he  could  not  go  back  to  the  1st  of  Sept^m- 
tember,  so  that  we  contended  that  if  they  could  not  go  back  they  should 
go  on  to  the  14th  of  January.  Finally  Mr.  Veith  said  the  books  are 
not  closed  until  the  15th,  and  this  is  only  the  14th,  and  we  will  pay  it, 
and  pay  it  as  an  advance  above  the  $2.50  basis,  and  we  agreed  to  do  it 
that  way.  If  Mr.  Corbin  can  see  where  we  are  responsible  to  take  it 
on  that  basis  after  the  1st  of  January  I  would  like  him  to  show  it. 

We  made  a  request  on  Mr.  Whiting  on  Friday,  December  30,  that 
we  wouUl  want  him  to  continue  this  agreement  indefinitely  until  such 
time  as  the  company  would  send  a  committee  to  meet  us — to  continue 
it  until  the  company  had  got  into  new  hands — and  requested  Mr.  Whit- 
ing to  give  us  an  answer.  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Whiting  on 
Saturday  morning  following,  stating  that  he  had  forwarded  it  to  Mr. 
Corbin  at  the  Fourth  street  office,  Philadelphia,  and  that  ho  might 
probably  communicate  with  me  after  he  received  a  reply  from  there. 
The  same  day  that  we  received  the  letter  from  Mr.  Whiting,  and  when 
we  were  waiting  for  the  news  as  to  whether  we  were  to  negotiate,  Mr. 
Corbin  came  out  in  a  circular  to  the  miners,  in  wliich  he  gave  the  agree- 
ment and  omitted  the  most  important  point  in  this  nuMnorandum  in  that 
circular — that  this  agreement  terminates  January  1,  18S8. 

Q.  Did  he  omit  that? — A.  lie  did.  Soon  after  that  I  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  to  that  fact,  whi»n  he  was  forced  to  send  out 
the  memorandum  a  second  time,  and  he  inserted  that.    We  had  pub- 
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liKhecl  tbo  whole  agree  nieiit  in  full  nntl  cireiilatt'd  it  asan  answer  to  his 
rirvular. 

1  W4*nt  to  Pliiladelpliia  on  the  lOtli  of  January  last,  and  ilirou;;li 

^>me  negotiations  lK*t ween  Mr.  Cliilds  jind  Mr.  Drexfl  trii*d  to  etleet  a 

i*i»niprt»inise  lH*tween  Mr.  Ccuhiii  and  tlie  niinns.     We  sent  a  paper  to 

Mr.  ("orbin  Htatinir  that   we  would   like  to  have  a  ronfiM-rnce,  and  wo 

hiive  never  had  a  <*onferenei»,  and  I  havi*  never  rt*<'4»ived  an  answer  yet. 
(j.  flat!  Mr.  (Miihls  atldressetl  a  h*ttt*r  to  your  coniuiittee  ami  Mr. 

nrr\t*l  ? — A.  No,  sir;  he  did  it  throu;:h  Mr.  flo(>l  Took,  his  finaneial 

MtTi'tarv. 

if.  Whose  finaneial  si'cn'tary  ! — A.  Mr.  Thilds's.  as  I  uiid(*rs(and. 
if.  What  lH*eanie  of  that  attempt  at   m';:otiarion  .' — A.   We  prepan»d 

that  papi*r  through  Mr.  .Foci  riu»k  and  \\i*  nrviT  have  rrrelvi'il  a  reply. 

Niithuii^  v\'vv  eame  rn»m  it. 

<^.   Iliiyuu  know  tliegriMind   Mr.  ("orliin  took  and  wUm  he  said? — 

A.  W't*  ha4i  no  reply  to  thai. 

if.  Then  wluit  followed  thai  failure  to  p*t  a  eonipnuuise  on  that  visit 

1*9  Pliihidelphia  .' — A.   Nothin;^:  hasfnlluufd  sinee,  as  far  as  the  eompany 

IH  eom*ermMl :  hut  we  lia\e  tiird  tor  a  e«»iiterenee. 

if.  The  inimMs  all    ipiit    work    llu-ii  / — A.  They   tiad   all  (piit    work. 

Thi!4  wa<  on  the  KMli   ot  tlanuai^,  and  the  iniiiei-s  ipilt  on  the  1st. 
if.  Dill  thi*y  ipiit  or   had  the  Coal  ami  Iron   ('onipan\  lorked  them 

tKit  f — A.  It  was  under.st(»od    that    unless   the  eompan\  agreed  t(»  eon- 

tinui'  this  agreenu'Ut  they  would  g(»  out. 

if.  Who  gave  the  ordi*r  for  that  strike  .' — A.  Themselves, 

if.   What  otlieer — what  man  gave  it  f — A.  The  Joint  eoiiimitfeen'[Uv- 

>t«-iiTin::  the  tlin'e  tiitVerent  organi/aticuis. 

if.  r.in  you  get  ami   give  us  the  names.' — A.   I   am  ehairinan,  ami 

tlieifr- were  ItolnTt  Mag^s,  IIu;:h  Me(iarvey,  Henry  Davie,  Ivor  l>. .lones, 
Fnittk  Terndl,  Ira  T.  Davis,  1*. 'J\  lirennan,  Ivohert  Smddeii,  .lannss 
I'.riNl.rii  k.  W.  T.  Litth\  M.  J.  Shields,  l\  .1.  Lannom,  l:iehard  Tliomp- 
^Mt..l..1.  rn/.patriek,  Martin  rureell,  and  M.  I'\  Kam*. 

if.  nt>w  Were  the  inemliers   of  that  eninmittee  niatle  up? — A.    It  is 
•' -I'lr  up  hy  ihr  exeeiitive  ImmhIs  ol'tlie  ditVeienl  or;:aiii/.al ii»»!S. 

^y  <M  l\iii;;litst»f  Labor  .' — .\.  Of  Knights  ol  Lahor  and  Amalgamated 
Miii»TN;ijid  Sline  Laborers  of  the  Sehuxlkill  and  Lehigh  ie;:in!is. 

V!-  Tln'ri  some  meudMM's  of  thiseommittee,  w  ho;:ave  the  oidei  for  that 
••i5k.«.  |iv«.  ill  the  Lehigh  ri'gion  .' — A  Tln-y  ec»mp!ise  Noithiimberland, 
'  •'••unhi.i,  S-huylkill,  rarbon,  and  Lehigh  and  lo\\er  Lii/en:e. 

U-  1  niMierstaml  you  then  to  say  that  (his  eoaimitlee  had  re)ii'e.senta- 
'■'•■^••l* the  entire  I/«*high  eoal  Ti-gitm  as  well  as  the  Sehn\lkill  ri'gion. 
A:h  I  nirreet  f — A.  Not  altogether. 

W-  Wh.it  ]N)rtiou  of  tli«*  Anuilgamated  Mim-rs:ind  Kiiiuht^  nf  Labor 
^- »*.tlii-r  iif  these  regions  were  not  lejuesenteil  on  this  fMHuminre  .' — A. 
I^**  nifr\pl.ini  that  matter  thoroiii;lilv  so  that  \(>ii  m.iv  n  ideisiaitd  it 
^■■"••r.  Ill  last  Au;:ust.  while  the  mineisnl'  llirse  |e-iniis  |i;:i|  ^-h-rteil 
*^'*  I'Mil  e«anrnittee  lepie.sentiiig  th«»  diir«iiiit  luMJies  of  the  oi  i:;uii/a- 
'■■"ii^tmlr.iw  up  and  perleet  a  >«heilule  of  wagi>..  the  eniniiiitlef  «li»|  it. 
^'"'1  tin*  eommittei*  eomph'teil  ihiir  wnik  tliev  sent  a  eoinmitti'e  t(» 
•"'•r  n-.-^iM-rtive  bodies  .st a* in i:  that  tlhX  had  eoiuplcied  a  .sejirdiile  of 
' •*»!'•■*  .nil I  Were  reaily.  and  tin'  «|in*slioM  w;is  now.  .slionhl  the  rominittet* 
:j4Lf  t)if  (iem.imL  and  it  m»  the  <lill'<-it'ni  i'e>peciive  bodies  woiiM  takea 
^"'•*.  .iiid  M«nd  that  voti*  in  to  ilii>  eommittee,  and  if  the  m.iioiirx  was 
•"in.iki'  ihf  demand  for  them  to  >ay  >o.  Tin*  \otes  eame  in  .tnd  wt-ie 
"'<in;«l  III  The  niiiioritv  bv  tin*  thousaiMN  !«>  in.dve  t hi'ih-inand.  .Ml  the 
O'BiaiUtet*  bad  to  do  then  was  to  g<»  and  make  the  deiuand  aviording 
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to  the  instractions  from  their  constitaents ;  and  all  we  had  to  do  the 
was  to  notify  them  whether  the  demand  was  complied  with  or  rejectee 
and  if  rejected  they  were  to  put  down  their  tools  without  they  shoo] 
be  notified  by  the  committee  lo  continue  at  work.  After  we  receive 
this  letter  from  Mr.  Whiting  stating  that  he  had  agreed  to  meet  tt 
committee  the  men  kept  on  working  pending  that  settlement  betwee 
the  committee  and  the  Reading  Couii)any,  wliile  those  that  did  not  gn 
an  answer  that  their  case  would  be  arbitrated  or  anything  at  all  she 
down. 

Q.  Now  you  say,  as  I  understand  it,  that  the  miners  themselves  too 
a  vote  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  virtually  instructed  this  committee  to  order  the  strike  t — I 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  what  section  of  the  miners  of  the  Lehigh  n 
gion  and  the  Schuylkill  region  were  not  represented  on  this  commi 
tee! — A.  There  were  two  members  of  the  Lehigh  region  on  this  con 
mittee  that  has  been  read  over  to  you ;  but  as  to  the  action  taken  o 
the  1st  of  January,  you  understand,  the  matter  was  left  entirel3'  to  th 
committee  belonging  to  the  lower  anthracite  region,  because  the  Lehig 
was  on  strike  already,  and  they  did  not  take  a  vote,  neither  one,  at 
it  was  left  only  to  the  committee  that  embraces  Schuylkill,  Korthua 
beriand,  and  Columbia.  Carbon  and  Lehigh  had  been  out  since  t^ 
10th  of  September  last. 

Q.  What  business  have  you  been  engaged  in  for  the  last  two  or  thE 
years;  were  you  a  laborer  in  the  mines  wlien  this  strike  occurred  t — 
Which  strike  do  you  mean  I 

Q.  In  September,  or  the  1st  of  January. — A.  I  was  working  in  ^t 
mines  in  September.  ' 

Q.  Were  you  when  this  strike  was  ordeied  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  was 
miner  in  the  mines. 

Q.  What  have  you  been  doing  since  Christmas? — A.  I  have  b<? 
idle  since  Christmas. 

Q.  Have  you  been  canvassing  for  the  strikers? — A.  No,  sir;  I  hi^ 
been  doing  this  much:  I  was  sent  out  with  a  committee,  while  I  "^^ 
working,  to  go  and  solicit  aid.  I  was  working  while  this  strike  %v 
going  on  in  September,  and  while  the  Reading  Conii)any  and  the  co 
mittee  were  arranging  this  matter,  and  when  thecompromise  was  nia< 
being  chairman  of  the  committee  1  was  selected  with  another  menil^ 
of  the  committee  to  go  round  to  the  diU'erent  individual  operators 
have  them  sign  an  agreement  stating  that  they  were  willing  to  be  go 
erned  by  the  arrangement  that  would  be  made  with  the  P.  &  K.  ^ 
Jind  I.  Co.,  and  it  took  us  a  great  deal  of  time  to  get  them  all  to  si^ 
this  agreement  that  they  would  pay  8  per  cent,  advance. 

Q.  Llave  you  been  paid  wages  for  that? — A.  When  I  was  day  ofDoS 
I  was  paid,  but  not  a  salary. 

Q.  What  pay  have  you  been  getting  while  working  for  the  strikers?— 
A.  1  was  four  days  out,  and  1  received  $2  a  day  and  my  expenses. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  make  a  month  coal-mining  f — A.  Sometime 
I  would  make  $U5  a  month  and  sometimes  830. 

Q.  Take  the  year  through  and  one  year  with  another  for  some  year 
past. — A.  That  I  do  not  know,  gentlemen. 

Q.  You  can  give  us  a  general  estimate? — A.  Put  it  at  $30  a  montl 
A  dollar  a  day  on  an  average.  The  situation  is  this  :  To-day  you  ca 
go  into  a  mine  and  make  $3  a  day ;  to-morrow  you  can  go  in  and  you  d 
not  make  a  dollar  a  day. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  mines  in  the  Schuylkill  region  are  no 
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operatini;:  otbef  than  the  tiinu\s  of  tlic  Koadin^  syRteni,  mid  then  the 

Ki*a«Up;;  Hvstotn  ? — A.  The  Miiinsee  Mining  Company,  Shainokin,  two 

roUieries;  the  Union  Coal  Company  has  three,  bctwet^n  Shamokin  and 

Mount  Carmel;  then*  are  two  or  three  individuals  in  Mount  Carmel ; 

then  cuniiuf:  up  the  valley  there  an;  live  others,  in  all,  outKJde  the  1*.  & 

U.  C.  and  1.  Co.— twenty-four  to  twenty-live  mines  working  to  day  with 

the  H  |M*r  cent,  advance  with  the  pere4*ntap:e  al)ove,  with  eoal  on  the 

l-.'itH>a8is  at  Sehuylkill  Ilavcn.    That  was  in  eflect  from  September  1 

tuDtnvmlH'r  .'U,  with  the  exception  of  the  Minerva  Mining  Company. 

({.  AlMmt  what  proportion  of  mines  of  the  entire  mines  in  the  Schuyl- 

Wl  svHtem  are  now  iille? — A.  Vou  ean  see  thait  vou  can  not  sav  what 

unmU'r,  because  there  are  some  collieries  they  work  now  and  then  leave 

ilifin  idle  for  n»pairs.     You  nmy  say  thirty  collieries  to  thirty-live  coll- 

H-rifs  ill  the  Heading  system.    There  is  not  one  colliery  working  in 

^'liHvlkill.  Northumberland,  or  Columbia  that  lu^hings  to  the  Coal  antl 

Iron  Toinpany. 

<^  What  is  the  falling  olV  in  the  output  of  coal  mined  now  compared 

villi  that  mined,  say  in  ne<*emlM»r,  in  the  Schuylkill  region  ? — A.  1  i\o 

»'»t  rviniMuber  iu>w  :  but  I  can  get  you  tin*  llgures  and  furnish  them  to 
yoii. 

y.  fan  you  give  us  some  api>roximation  f — A.  No,  sir.  That  is  a 
vn\  ililKcuIt  tpiestion  to  answt*r.  Say  you  are  an  indivitlual,  and  you 
an*  Working  t«i-day,  while  all  tln»  other  ci»llieries  are  not  working ;  if  the 
<'tli**r  (iijlieiiesan*  idle  you  will  employ  more  hands  arul  ship  ni<»re  coal. 

*J-  What  about  the  ilistress  among  the  min<*rs  f — A.  The  distress  is 
Ddt  iiK  )i;i(]  ill  i||4.  Schuylkill  region  as  in  the  Lehigh,  because  we  have 
"lib  Urn  ont  >iiM'e  the  lirst  of  January,  and  the  Ijcliigh  men  have  been 
«»nr  Miirr  the  KKli  of  September  last. 

^i  \^\t  an  impression  among  the  miners  that  the  Philadelphia  and 
IVailiii^r  I '^(.il  jnui  [,.|,|,  (\)iii|)ai)y  is  a  ]>art  of  the  property  of  the  IMiila- 
'Wj'J'ia  ami  kratl'iig  Kailroad  (*otnpaiiv,  substantially  f — A.  The  iin- 
|»n-N-«!oi,  i»i  ili:it  w:iy  :  but  whether  that  is  so  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

U-  When  I  lie  intbrniation  was  communicated  by  your  committee  was 
It  'Imim»  i,y  Irifer  to  Mr.  Whiting  that  you  desireil  to  contiiuie  uniler 
'!**■  f'TMii-r  ag! cement,  or  was  it  l»v  teh»gram  f — A.  In  Septendwr  last, 

}'»»»  IIMMI,  .' 

U-  I  ^vas  ref'Tring  to  DeciMuber  .'50. — A.  The  (*ommittee  inadt*  a  (inal 
wm.iiii|„i,  Mr.  Whiting  on  that  Friday. 
*^  Tlirie  w.i^i  no  (piestioii  of  delayetl  telegrams  on    tin*  part  of  the 

I'V  the  <*nAIi:.\I\N  : 

Q-  linvi  luaiiy  injiirr-i  are  now  idle  in  tin*  Selui\  Ikill  region  ? — A.  The 
'••■•»'i»ii;:  r,iiiipany  cMiiploye<l  .soiiiewhen*  alniut  L*0,0OO. 
'^  bi  ti.thihg,  nv  in  mining  an<i  on  the  lailroad  ji»iiiti\  ! — A.   In  min- 

*'•  -Ml  tlicM*  are  i<lli*.  or  iieailv  sm  * — A.  Well,  then*  are  some  w«»rk- 
'«*:  Uii-ri'.    Tii«*y  ha\e  .-^ot  to  iluin.:  sinue  d'*a«l  work,  and  there  is  .some 
''''»••  mill  in;:. 

**•  Wiiai  pr<ipoition  «»t'tli»'  iiniivi»lual  mines  owned  by  other  corpora - 
''""^  tli;.a  tlie  lieailing  C4»n:pafi\  are  iille.' — A.  That  is  a  pretty  hard 
M'n>iii,j|  t.»  a;i>\\er. 

^l  I  ;ni'teiNt<NNl' voM  tosa\  thai  t.v4*nt\  orthiiix  individual  mim-s  had 
*»rtj#»  !o  mirk  • — A.  W**  ean  not  till  what  i  lie  in<li\  idual  capacities  are  in 
fmjiNijing  men. 

^  Aboat  how  many  indivitlual  mines  or  mines  ownetl  by  cor|K>ni- 
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tions  other  than  tbe  Reading  Iron  and  Co«al  Company  aj*e  idle  t — . 
There  are  very  few. 

Q.  Generally  all  at  work  except  the  Reading! — A.  On  Friday  las' 
think  there  were  twenty-five.  I  have  not  got  the  list  of  the  different ; 
di  viduals  working  that  have  signed  the  agreement  with  their  employ^ 
continue  this  agreement  that  was  made  in  September  Ist  and  tocontin 
to  December  Slst  until  the  Reading  Company  and  their  employes  sh 
settle ;  and  whatever  they  will  settle  that  will  govern  the  individiu 
hereafter. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  mines  resumed  work  ! — A.  Some  were  ne\ 
idle  a  day. 

Q.  What  number  kept  on,  or  how  many  would  you  say  accedetl  to  t 
last  demand  t — A.  They  started  off  and  have  continued  to  sign  t 
agreement.  Tliis  is  a  colliery  in  Saint  Clair  that  never  signed  any  an 
this  week. 

Q.  Does  the  railroad  company  transport  the  coal  of  these  individm 
readily  and  furnish  them  the  cars! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  not  know  of  a 
case  of  them  refusing  cars. 

Q.  So  they  are  only  doing  nothing  with  their  own  mines! — A.  Th 
want  the  men  to  go  back  to  the  original  basis  of  $2.50.  Tlie  men  refua 
to  go ;  hence  their  collieries  are  idle. 

Q.  Nearly  all  the  other  collieries  are  at  work  in  the  Schuylkill  region  1 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  You  began  work  in  the  mines  of  Pennsylvania  in  1869! — A.  Y< 
sir. 

Q.  And  have  been  engaged  in  the  mines  ever  since! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ilow  much  did  you  get  per  ton  for  coal  mined  in  18G1)  and  1870, 
along  there! — A,  I  did  not  work  by  the  ton.  I  was  working  by  t 
yard  on  the  pitching  breast.  The  breast  was  8  yards  wide,  the  fa 
about  13  feet  thick,  and  got  then  on  the  basis  88  a  yard.  That  \» 
the  $3  basis  that  was  in  existence  at  that  time.  In  the  same  collie 
today  we  work,  and  instead  of  the  breast  being  8  feet  they  work  th« 
from  12  to  15  feet,  and  get  from  $4.50  to  $5  a  yard  for  the  same  thi< 
ness  of  coal. 

Q.  What  did  you  get  a  yard  for  the  work  you  did  in  1869  and  18701 
A.  Eight  dollars  a  yard  ;  80  yards  wide,  out  and  out,  and  you  got  $8  i 
it.  Driving  a  yard  square,  you  worked  on  this  side  and  your  bul 
worked  on  this  side  [iudicatiugj. 

Q.  You  got  $8  a  yard.  How  much  do  you  get  at  this  time  for  t 
same  work  f — A.  From  84.50  to  85. 

Q.  What  did  they  get  by  the  ton  in  18C9  ? — A.  We  do  not  work 
the  ton  at  all  in  the  Schuylkill  region,  we  work  either  by  the  wagon 
by  the  yard. 

(J.  Then  the  compensation  which  the  employ^  receives  now  is  abc 
half  as  much  as  he  received  in  1809  and  1870  f — A.  Not  altogether  th 
You  understand  you  may  look  at  it  in  this  way.  1  might  tell  you  tl 
in  1875  a  certain  wagon  was  72  cents  a  car.  You  will  ask  how  mu 
do  you  get  for  it  to-day.  I  will  answer,  72  cents.  Then  you  will  e 
you  have  had  no  reduction,  you  get  the  same  pay  as  you  got  then  ;  I 
it  is  a  reduction,  because  the  wagon  has  grown  treuiendously  since  th< 

Q.  When  you  mine  what  you  call  a  yard  of  coal  now  do  you  me 
more  coal  than  you  mined  when  you  mined  a  yard  of  coal  in  1869  ! — 
Yon  are  working  a  breast  of  say  8  yards  wide  ;  then  you  would  get 
for  the  yard  at  that  time.    Now  in  place  of  8  yards  it  varies  trom  p 
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^  j)s  12  to  I.\niHl  it  takos  jou  iioarly  twirc  the  tinio  to  inako  your  8 
^^v^Ik.     Tt  lunirly  tloublos  It. 

j.  Ihrynn  not  fjft  double  pay  ? — A.  No,  sir;  you  ouly  p-t  $1..">0  to 
M  yanl. 
leC^llAiKMAN.  What  in  the  (liflereiure  iu  tlie  amouut  of  eoal  now 
i^luirtMl  to  till  a  wa;:on  from  what  it  was  then  ? 

'The  WiiMcss.  It  will  take  from  l,ritN)  to  a  ton  more.     In  some  jilaees 
"Cakfs  uit»ri*  than   that.     \Vsij::oiis  vary  in  8i/rs.     Somt*  hold  1'  tons.    ' 
iT  lien*  iIu'V  are  working  by  the  wa;;ou  they  generally  j^row,  but  when    I 
^^«i  are  workiii;:  by  tlu*  yard  the  yard  arrows. 

4j.  AUtnt  how  miu*li  have  they  ^rown  f — A.  It  is  hard  to  answer,  and 
f%iiinot  answi'r  it  and  do  the  subjeet  jnsti(*e. 
<j.  \h}  you  think  it  has  jH'own  one  fourth  and  requires  that  much  more 
^lji)r  to  till  a  Wii;;on  than  it  used  to  f — A.  One  thin;;  is  this,  if  you  ean 
>ol.v  lav  a  visit  to  our  re;;ion  as  a  eon>mitt(*e,  then  \\v  woultl  take  ytm 
A«»vii  t4»  the  miufs  and  we  would  show  you.     Then  you  eould  sci*  tor 
ytiuntelves.    Antl  if  we  would  ti'll  ycm  toeometo  a  ))]ac*t*  when*  tht*  w:i<ri»n 
reaches  nea I ly  to  the  top, and  ytm  ean  see  it,  and  where  the  w:i;;ons 
wen^  |Mit  in  a  eertain  shape  and  you  ean  put  in  a  prop  on  to]i  of  any 
vapin  the  wa^on  was  so  lii;:h  that  the  prop  would  strike  and  yi>\i  eouhl 
tH»t  gel  it  thn»u;xh.     Now,  then,  tMther  the  wa;;on  must  have  ;:rown  or 
Wh"  till*  lN)tt«>m  and  top  are  et»min;r  a  <;reat  deal  eloser  than  iliey  did. 
Tln-\  siiy  the  w:i^on  has  not  t:n»wn,  iKU'ause  the  wheels  ai<*  nn  iii;:Iit*r. 
Mr,  SroNK.   Do  von  now  work  1.'$  yards  tor  ^i*  1.50  and  "?.*»  where  vou 
i^rkul  s  xanls  Ibf  *S  in  IS^ML' 
Tl»- WiTNKss.   Yes,  sir. 

y.  Iiidther  words,  you  <lo  TiO  per  eent.  more  work  for."»0  per  eetit.  less 
W>.  itppniximately  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  I'lHltT  the  present  wap»  system  in  vo^jue  in  the  Sehuylkili  re;;ion 
h<i*  inuHi  ;ire  ytai  or  :iny  other  miner  able  to  earn,  per  month,  (»n  an 
a\rr:iMi.  f     ,\.    \{  t\r^nin\s  o\\  wlijil  eolljery  you  work  in. 

y*  Itj  till-*  Ki*:iilinjr  s,vst<'m  .' — A.  Kven  in  the   Keadiii;:  system  it  de- 
KuiU  iijNiii  the  eolliery  you  work  in.     If  you  see  one  hitiiminiius  mine 
}u(iri)iii|.  to  (lie  ronelnsion  thai  you  hav.  seen  tliein  :ill;  but  all  antlira- 
<^tr  iiuiii'.i^  ditlrr.     It  all  depends  upon  the  e<illier\  .\oii  work  in.     In 
Um^  ti«T\  r4»!lierirs  that  arc*  wnrkni;;  o:i  a  piteli  whrre  the  piteh  is  so 
^*>  -Uhl  Jill"  ::as  IS  s«»  ;r|-,.;ii  t}|;|t  a  ijian  ean  not  st;ind  it  they  eati  not 
^^TM  A  ;;rtMt  deal  more  nioiiey  than  ynu  eoiihl  in  a  nie4',  clear,  <»  f«M)l 
^•^*»».  wlu'H'  \tiu  hav*'  to  take  \<>iir  wa«'nii  in. 
U-  111  till*  e  illierv  ulii-re  v<Hi  \vi»rkf.|   how  mn-h  eoiiM  vtri  do  * — A. 
<HH"ii||,|  j.,;,,j  si'Vi'ti  iMis  a  «|.iy  s  »ini'tirue<,  :it  70  ernts  a  \v;i;;om.     Tfie 
■^?Mi  wiiaM  .ivi*r.ii;e  from-!  to  'Jl  tons.     Ynii  i*«nil«i  load  srveii.  but  it 
Vtoaii-r't  haid  ^iiiilt,  :iiid  a  man  would  UMUr  ofim  lo.id  si\,  and  .i>  many 
IliDr<«\,i,|  mui|,|  Inail  tive — two  mm  joaditri;. 
V-  WoiiM  you  :4:el  7n  ei'Ut.N  a  wairon  '  —  .\.    V»'s,  .sir. 
V-  riiat  uonlil  lh»  a  little  omt  .r«'J  a  ilay  to  tin- mm  .' — .\.   Yi's.     TIhmi 
t<»k»-<Mii  t la*  <••»>(  of  pow«lei',  ;ind  oil,  anil  \onr  t«iois. 

^^•*  t'llAlUM AN.  l)o  \on  fiirirish  > onisrh i-n  f  — A.  I'tirni^li  evrr>  ■ 
lliini*oiirM-lves.    Sometimes  you  will  m:ike  "^'J**;  somi'tim»'s  .'?.;."i  lU^IO, 

AJhI  •Mi|||,.tjr,|,.^  jro  to  $."»0,  i»ut    it    is  \rl\    M'hlt»m    .l  m;in  rould  uo  to  JJi-iO 

call-Mil  i^  ;:.ih::way. 

Mr.  S|(^^K.  Then  *.»"*  i^i  tin*  ;i\  i'i'.i;:«'  minn's  iMrninirs  .* 

Tlif  WnM-.s.**.  I  will  ;;i\e  it  ;it  tli;if,  beeausf  I  would  Mtlier  be  a  lit- 
*1^  k'li  than  biw. 

V-  l>*>\ou  lent  a  house  ? — A.  1  ilo. 

(iji  l)i>you  uwu  a  house  f — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  What  rent  do  yon  pay  ! — A.  J  pay  $7.50  per  month. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  bouse  is  it  ? — A.  Flat  roofed  liouse,  \uitli  three  room 
upstairs  and  three  down. 

Q.  Who  owns  the  house  ? — A.  It  is  a  man  named  Johnson,  that  keep 
a  store  there — a  private  individual.  There  are  no  company  houses  ii 
our  town. 

Q.  llow  much  will  it  cost  an  averaj^e  miner  to  live  with  a  family  o 
four  children  ? — A.  That  is  a  very  hard  question  to  answer,  too.  Tha 
is  an  average  you  can  not  make  square  on  and  off. 

Q.  How  much  after  the  support  of  your  family  can  you  save? — A 
That  depends  on  what  you  mean  by  support. 

Q.  Taking  care  of  them  f — A.  I  have  nut  got  enough  money  to  d< 
that. 

The  Chairman.  Tour  children  go  to  school  at  the  expense  of  th< 
State? 

A.  Only  for  books. 

Q.  The  government  furnishes  teachers  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  furnishes  the  building! — A.  Only  we  are  paying  it  on  wha 
we  call  the  school  tax.    Every  year  my  tax  for  school  is  a  dollar. 

Mr.  Stone.  Can  you  form  an  estimate  from  any  intelligent  informs 
tion  you  have  of  what  the  operator  makes  on  a  ton  of  coal  ! 

The  Witness.  That  is  a  very  hard  question  to  answer. 

Q.  How  do  you  know,  then,  about  what  the  operator  is  doing! — ^ 
You  can  see  he  is  becoming  rich.  He  tells  us  we  can  nut  have  fa ; 
horses  because  the  price  of  coal  will  not  warrant  it. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  investigated  it  to  see  if  the  price  of  coal  will  jw 
tify  high  wages! — A.  How  are  you  going  to  get  at  it?  All  we  kn<^ 
on  our  side  we  are  willing  to  give  you.  We  can  not  t^U  you  what  tl: 
operator  gets  clear  profit  on  a  ton  of  coal,  and  then  you  ask  me  1 
prove  it. 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  make  $1 ! 

The  Witness.  They  are  paying,  by  their  way  of  living;  they  c» 
have  their  fiist  horses  and  live  in  the  country,  and  still  put  money  in  tb 
bank.  How  is  it  that  Mr.  Pardee,  as  I  understand  that  he  is  good  fo 
$47,000,000,  and  thirty-tive  years  ago  he  was  not  worth  a  dollar. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  Did  ho  make  it  mining  coal  ? — A.  Not  altogether,  but  he  has  mad( 
the  bulk  there.  An  oi)erator  says  the  Reading  Company  refused  to  giv< 
us  8  i>er  cent.,  and  he  says  he  can  not  only  give  that  8,  but  says :  1  cai 
give  45  per  cent,  on  that.  That  is  Superintendent  William  Lewis,  o 
William  Penn  colliery,  Shenandoah.  I  am  only  giving  what  he  has  beei 
quoted  as  saying. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  means  by  which  we  can  ascertain  the  ])rofi 
made  by  the  company  % — A.  By  the  company  furnishing  their  books. 

Q.  Any  other  way  ! — A.  1  do  not  see  any  other  way  ;  I  do  not  kuo^ 
any  other  way. 

Q.  You  demanded  8  per  cent,  on  your  wages  and  got  it.  You  wante* 
it  continued  and  it  was  refused,  and  there  was  a  strike  begun  and  i 
now  being  continued.  Why  does  not  this  Keading  Iron  and  Coal  Com 
pany  get  other  men  to  go  into  their  mines? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Is  there  any  reason  why  they  can  not  f— A.  1  do  not  believe  the 
can  get  them;  there  are  no  men  to  be  got. 

Q.  Wouhl  the  striking  miners  permit  them  to  go  to  work  if  the 
did  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  has  been  some  rioting.    Is  that  in  the  Schuylkill  region  t- 
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..^   I  saw  none  of  that.    I  can  not  tell  jou  beyond  wliat  was  in  tlio 
».per8. 

^^.  What  cflfect  has  this  Atriko  had  upon  tho  transportation  of  coal 
»  t  of  the  Schuylkill  n^^ioii  ! — A.  It  hiis  had  a  biul  i*tl'oct  u|>on  it. 

^.  Then  it  retards  transportation  f — A.  Certainly,  because  all  these 
^llieries  are  idle. 

^.  Is  there  any  interruption  in  tlio  carrying  of  the  coal  that  is  miniHl 
»^tre  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

^.  Is  the  Heading  Railroad  Company  furnishing  all  the  e^irs  iieces- 
».V}'  to  carry  out  the  coal  which  is  now  being  mined  f — A.  As  1  under- 
t^ssiMl  it:  1  do  not  knowof  a  case  that  has  been  refused. 

^.  How  is  the  Reading  Railroad  ComiKiny  opi^rating  its  train  ? — A. 
^y  men  that  they  have  got  from  other  plaex's. 

<j.  Are  the  railroad  men  on  a  strike  too! — A.  The  railroad  men  are 
»CB  a  strike  to<». 

Q.  Are  these  new  men  that  they  have  competent ! — A.  The^'  are  new 

I1€*U. 

C^.  Th4*n  there  is  no  interruption  of  the  tniHic  business  of  that  com- 
l«any  !— A.  No,  sir.  That  is  a  matter  in  which  I  have  heanl  of  nothing 
being  done. 

i^.  Are  they  transporting  freights  along  as  usual  ? — A.  Delivering 

all  the  fn*igh*t  they  can  get  with  the  kind  of  hands  they  haul.    They 

bave  not  got  men  enough  hired  to  work  their  ears.     Vou  can  go  to  Palo 

Alto  to<lay  and  you  will  a^Hi  a  great  man^'  locomotives  covered  with 

»iinw  bivause  there  is  no  demand  for  them.    The  e^ompany  says  the 

tiilniad  is  going  on  as  well  to-day  as  ever,  but  I  can  not  see  how  this 

Uso. 

By  the  CHAIRMAN : 

^«  You  said  to  me  awhile  ago  that  all  the  coal  mintnl  by  them*  pri- 
^^^  o|K*rators  and  coriH>nitions,  other  than  the  Ri^ading,  was  lK»ing 
«*l  away  by  the  ResMling  Railway'  <'ompany. — A.  Yes,  sir;  unless  a 
^Ihat  ^o  on  the  other  railroads.  There  are  three  railn)ads — the  Le- 
^»rt  ValU'V  rojiil,  the  rennsylvania,  and  the  Northern  Central  all  go  in 

^-  ^Vhat  al»out  the  canal  f — A.  I  think  there  is  no  shipment  now,  as 
^^iRation  has  closed.  It  is  pnictically  at  a  standstill  on  the  Reaiding, 
a]thon|,'h  tniiiis  still  may  Ik»  going. 

Q-  YtMisiiy  that  in  your  region  of  country  they  are  furnishing  all  the 
^^'^ nt^til«.il  f — A.  The  Residing  will  give  you  all  the  ears  you  want.  If 
yoQari»aM  individual  they  will.  If  you  ship  over  the  rennsylvania  it 
^**oviT  tlie  rennsylvania;  \(  you  are  shipping  over  the  Ijehigh  it 
P^owr  the  I^'higii,  but  if  you  demand  it  from  the  T.  and  R.  Com- 
V^y  tbi'v  will  certainly  furnish  you  all  the  cars  you  want. 

I'V  .Mr.  Parker: 

y.  U  the  contention  lK»tween  the  strikers  an<l  Mr.  Corbin  and  the 
^f^l  men  u|N)n  the  strike  as  it  is,  uiM)n  the  last  portion  of  this  agret'- 
•j'^^of  S4.»pti»nilK*r  17? — A.  Mr.  Corbin  fortifies  himself  ami  bas4's  his 
'*''o«al  t4»  grant  the  8  jM-r  cent,  by  stating  that  we  signed  that  pajHT  to 
'^''nito  the  ♦li.riO  basis  on  the  lirst  of  .January. 

^-  Tijen  he  claims  that  you  should  Ih'  bound  literally  by  tin*  last  line 
^thiftagn*4Mnentof  S4»ptemlK»r  17,  while  you  claim  tliat  you  have  a  right 
tobej^iwrneil  l>y  an  un<lerstaiHlJng  that  existed  lK»twei*n  yon  and  him 
•■J***!** of  that  agrtHfinent  ! — A.  Vi»s,  sir;  that  agn»emeiit,  as  I  s^iid  Im»- 
■*|f«»aMthiH:  Mr.  Whiting  .staled  that  ilir  company  was  going  out  i»t 
vbiudA  of  the  reireivers  by  January  1 ;  that  he  as  the  repix\s(»ntativeof 
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tlio  receivers  at  the  time  could  not  sign  any  agreement  binding  on  any 
body  beyond  January  1.  Then  we  considered  if  Mr.  Whiting  or  th< 
receiver  could  not  bind  themselves  beyond  January  1,  how  can  Hi 
Corbin  now  come  in  under  a  new  system  and  claim  that  though  w* 
signed  for  them  they  could  not  sign  for  us  f 

Q.  But  here  you  sign  an  agreement  and  he  signs  an  agreen)ent  whid 
substantially  provides  that  unless  the  other  strikesare  a^ljusted  by  Jan 
nary  1  the  old  rates  shall  be  adopted.  Is  that  as  you  understand  th 
agreement ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  understood  that  to  be  to  return  to  th 
$2.50  basis  any  more  than  leaving  the  company  in  the  same  position  t 
compete  with  other  companies  in  the  market  if  the  Lehigh  men  8houl< 
not  succeed. 

Q.  You  claim  that  it  was  understood  that  it  should  not  be  bindiuj 
upon  yout — A.  No;  it  should  not  be  binding. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Wiis  coal  as  high  or  was  it  higher  on  the  1st  of  January  whe 
this  strike  occurred  than  it  was  the  1st  of  September,  when  this  agree 
ment  wiis  entered  into? — A.  I  believe  it  was. 

Q.  Would  the  Reading  Company  have  lost  money  by  continuing  thi 
contract? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  believe  they  would. 

Q.  Was  coal  hi<;her  on  the  1st  of  January  than  it  was  on  the  lat  c 
September  ? — A.  I  believe  so;  but  it  is  this  way,  Mr.  Chairman :  It  i 
a  very  hard  matter  for  us  as  miners  to-day  to  tell  really  what  is  the  pric 
of  coal.  We  believe  to-day  that  the  company  was  in  a  better  positio 
to  pay  the  8  per  cent,  on  the  first  of  this  year  than  when  they  consentec 
at  the  end  of  August  last ;  and  to  prove  that,  I  have  this  to  say :  Tha 
while  the  individuals  to-day  are  paying  20  percent,  over  and  above  th 
$2.50  basis,  why,  then,  can  not  the  Heading  Company  pay  the  8  pe 
cent.,  and  if  the  percentage  did  not  come  to  us  out  of  the  coal  sold  a 
Schuvlkill  Ilavon,  then  we  did  not  want  it. 

Mr.  Stone.  What  is  the  ground  of  your  complaint  to-day  ? 

The  Witness.  Between  ns  and  the  P.  &  R.  The  only  ground  tha 
we  have  is  for  tlieni  to  give  that  8  per  cent.,  and  33^  per  cent,  if  coa 
will  advance  above  the  $2.50  at  Schuylkill  Haven.  That  is  all  we  ask- 
is  all  our  grievance. 

Mr.  Andeuson.  Simply  continues  the  agreement  entered  upon  ii 
September. 

The  following  telegram  was  ordered  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  record 

PlIILADKLPlIIA,    Pa., 

b'tbvuarij  11,  1888. 
To  JoH.v  P.  IjEKDom,  Sayeant-al-Annsj  Washiiujton,  D.  C.  : 

Mr.  Austin  CorMii  is  in  N«'\v  York  ill  and  coiitiiuul  to  liis  house.     I  have  f»)r\vanU' 
your  message  to  bim  at  New  York. 

Geouge  K.  Kaekciiek, 

Gvntral  Counsel. 


TESTIMONY  OF  AUSTIN  CORBIN. 

rniLADELPiiiA,  Fehrvary  15,  1888. 
Austin  Cokbin,  bein^-  duly  aflinned,  testified  as  follows: 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Mr.  Corbin,  as  you  have  doubtless  seen  by  the  ])ress,  this  speci? 
committee  of  the  House  of  Kei)resentatives  has  bcrn  ordered  to  ii 
vestigate  the  strikes  or  lockouts  in  the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  Va 
ley  regions,  both  with  reference  to  the  strike  on  the  Philadelphia  an 
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^mding  Railroad  Goni|)aiiy  and  in  tlio  Piiiladelphia  and  KeadinK  Coal 
K^  Iron  Compan^'^s  mines,  not  only  jjenendly,  bnt  e8iMH*Jally  with  ref- 
oe  to  the  charge  which  han  been  made  that  the  IMiiladelphia  and 


lioi;  Railroad  Company  has  failed  to  do  its  duty  as  a  eonnuon  ear- 

t  of  interstate  commerce.    Tlie  committee  has  already  exsunined  some 

the  frieods  of  the  striking  miners,  and  to-day  ]>roposes  to  hear  the 

ler  side  of  the  story  from  the  officers  of  the  IMiiladelphia  and  Kead- 

KailnMMl  Company  and  of  the  Philadel]>hia  and  lieading  Coal  and 

Company. 

<J.  Where  were  yon  l)orn  ? — A.  At  New])ort,  N.  II. 
4).  Oow  old  are  yon  !— A.  I  am  sixty  years  old. 
^  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  railn>ad  business! — A. 
^^tXNit  tweh'e  or  thirteen  3'ears. 

4).  How  long  have  you  beiMi  engaged  in  the  coal-mining  busiiicRst — 
JW.«  A  little  over  a  year.     I  have  been  connecte<l  with  this  company  a 
Wttie  over  a  year.     I  never  had  anything  to  do  with  the  mining  com- 
pany before/ 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lieen  conne<;te(l  with  the  Philadelphia  and  Ueail- 
ingKailnmAl  Company  f — A.  1  wa^  appointed  receiver,  I  think  it  wason 
the  5th  of  October,  18S<i.     I  can  not  l>e  positive  alnrnt  the  date. 

Q-  The  company  got  into  llnancial  ditliculties  and  passed  into  the 
kiDdiof  re^reivers,  1  Ix'tHeve  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  in  the  hands  of  re- 
ttiven  when  I  came  to  it. 

y.  You  were  one  of  the  receivers ! — A.  Yes ;  I  was  appointed  one  of 
Ibe  reoeivers. 

Q«  I  believe  the  company  has  lately  gone  out  of  th4'  Inunls  of  the  ni- 
celTfrH?— A.  Yes,  sir;  the  receivers  were  discharged  and  the  projK»rty 
v»  turned  over  to  the  company  on  the  2d  of  January  last. 

W-  bid  you  have  an^*  colleagues  in  the  receivership? — A.  Yes;  two 
ochen. 

y-  Are  you  an  oflhter  in  other  corporations  besides  lH*iiig  president  of 
l^l*hila(lelphia  and  Heading  Kailioail  Company  and  being  C4>niieeted 
vilhthp  Philadelphia  and  Heading  ('oaland  Iron  Company  i — A.  I  am. 

y*  iMease  tell  us  with  what  other  corporations  you  ai*e  eonn4»et4*d  ? — 
A.  Tht*  other  <*or|M>rati(»iis  1  am  in  are:  1  am  president  of  the  L<»ng 
I*uDi|  |(;ii|nia«l;  the  Indiana,  l»loomiiigton  and  Western  Railroad;  and 
*l*<>the  Klinira,  Courtlaiid  and  Northern  Railroad  in  the  Stat4M)f  New 

y<  How  many  separate  railroad  syndicates  or  syst^Mns  of  railroads 
■'^.V'm  prcMdeiit  «»f;  and  give  us,  plr:ise,  abimt  the  a'igre::ate  of  mile- 
•«*ofra4-hf — A.  The  four  I  iianird  are  tin*  oidy  ones,     in  iht^  Pliila 
drliiliiaand  Heading  system  there  are  InM ween  l,<i00aiid  1,700  miles;  1 
*^^\i\  t<\\  uUmt  IJiHr  miles. 

^-  Ik  the  Reading  system  eonfineil  to  the  anthiaeite  ri'gion  .' — A.  It 
i^liirjrcly  in  the  State  of  IVnnsylvaTna  and  made  up  of  various  brandies, 
^t4iiiiii^  in  the  entire  system  alMuit  1,7<M)  inilis.  In  tin*  Indiana, 
liUiniiiijjton  and  Western  Railroad  there  are,  areording  to  tin*  r»'«»r- 
Mi&ition«  alMiut  4<N)  miles.  The  Long  Island  Railroad  has.  1  think,  in 
'^i<iDiimlN'rH,«'t74  miles;  ami  the  KImira, Cortland  and  Nnrthern  Rail- 
"^Iban  140  miles. 

^  Making  a  total  of  alnmt  1m»w  miieh  .* — A.  Widl,  si*v«Miri*eii  and  I'tMir 
Wt«eiitv-one  and  four  is  twenl\  live  and  two  is  twenty  seven;  maU- 
«^ Ntmething  like  2,7(M» mihs. 

Q<  What  are  thcM*  roads  generally  estimated  to  b«*  worth  in  tin*  ai:- 
P^^mie, or,  if  you  choose  to  put  it  in  another  t'orm.  alxMit  how  iinich 
iM^have  these  roads? — A.  I  shtuild  have  to  give  it  approximately. 

5  PE52I 
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Q.  That  is  all  we  tlesiic. — A.  Well,  I  will  have  to  capitalize — is  it  the 
capital  or  debt  you  want  1? 

Q.  Well,  both,  if  you  can  state  them  separately! — A.  I  could  not, 
perhaps,  give  them  to  you,  but  if  you  will  leave  that  behind  I  could  give 
it  accurately  from  Poor's  Manual  of  Railroads.  I  could  take  it  froni 
Poor's  Manual,  which  is  the  standard  railroad  authority,  and  1  conU 
give  you  the  exact  mileage  and  the  exact  capital  and  bonds. 

Q.  I  was  only  asking  these  questions  in  a  general  sort  of  way.  W( 
will  come  back  specially  to  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Bailroad 
What  is  the  Heading  system  of  railroads  estimated  to  be  worth;  ho^ 
much  stock? — A.  Forty  million  dollars'  worth  of  stock. 

Q.  About  what  is  the  debt  of  the  Reading  system  of  railroads! — A 
Well,  I  can  not  give  you  that.    If  you  will  allow  me  I  can  file  with  yoi 
later  an  exact  statement  of  that,  but  I  could  not  give  it  from  recollection 
I  will  furnish  you  any  statistics  of  that  kind  you  desire  if  you  give  us 
day's  time. 

Q.  What  connection  have  you  with  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Cos 
and  Iron  Company! — A.  I  am  a  director  in  that  company. 

Q.  You  are  not  an  officer  in  it! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  formerly  an  officer  in  it! — A.  I  was  president  of  it  1^ 
year. 

Q.  Why  did  you  give  up  the  presidency  ! — A.  Because  it  was  a  cc 
poration  that  required  the  personal  attention  and  supervision  of  sokj 
one  who  understood  the  business  better  than  I  did,  and  Mr.  Keim,  w  1 
was  one  of  the  receivers  and  who  is  considered  to  be  as  well  x>osted 
regard  to  the  coal  lands  and  business  as  anybody  in  connection  with  tl 
Philadelphia  and  Beading  Baihoad  Company,  and  so  it  was  agreed  ^ 
the  owners  that  it  would  be  a  very  good  plan  to  let  Mr.  Keim  h»i 
charge  of  that  business,  which  never  had  any  special  attention  befor 
and  so  it  was  put  in  his  hands  for  that  reason. 

Q.  In  connection  with  the  railroad  and  mining  company  are  you  no 
connected  with  an  association  which  loans  money  in  the  West  and  Soati 
on  wheat  farms  and  cotton  plantations? — A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  an  Austin  Corbin  engaged  in  that  business? — A.  We  d^ 
a  large  business  in  loaning  money  West  and  South,  but  I  am  notac: 
officer  in  any  of  these  loan  associations. 

Q.  Is  this  an  individual  loan  association  ? — A.  'No,  sir;  it  is  a  bank' 
ing  company.     We  do  a  large  business  of  that  kind. 

Q.  That  you  are  president  of! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  millions  have  you  in  that  business ! — A.  I  should 
have  to  guess  at  tiiat.  I  suppose  we  had  invested  West  and  South 
something  like  $15,000,000.  We  simply  negotiate  loans  with  i)eople 
abroad  and  here. 

Q.  Please  tell  the  committee  about  how  much  stock  in  the  Beading 
Coal  and  Iron  Company  is  owned  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Bail 
road  Company,  if  any. — A.  It  is  all  owned  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Bead 
ing  Bailroad  Company. 

Q.  The  whole  of  the  coal  and  iron  company  ? — A.  Every  share  of  it 

Mr.  Stone.  Is  it  owned  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Bailroac 
Company  as  a  corporation  ! 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chipman.  That  is  the  stock! 

The  Witness.  Yes;  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Coal  and  Iroi 
Company  is  owned  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Bailroad  Com 
pany,  every  share  of  it. 

The  Chaieman.  Please  tell  us  about  what  au^ouut  of  stock  of  th< 
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c^al  anil  iron  i^ompany  bdoii^s  to  tlio  Philadelphia  and  Heading  liail- 
:3MulCoin|mnv  f 

Tho  Witness.  The  rapital  stork  is  8S,(M)(>,(MK).  That  is  owncil  by 
L»e  Phihulelphia  and  licadiii;^  Railroad  (.'oiiipaiiy.  TIhmi  thi^rt)  are 
.BviHiouul  nioit;;a^c'  Inuids  on  the  pi'op(*rty  to  lii<^  amount  4>t* — I  can  not 
^iTeyoii  that,  but  1  will  ^ivi»  it  to  you  if  you  will  leave  a  blank. 

<J.  L«'t  ns  understand  what  yi»u  nu'an  by  inort;;a^e  bonds;  werethe^' 
jiven  for  purchase  jnoney  of  landj*? — A.  Yes,  sir;  all  for  purchase- 
Doney. 

Q.  Did  not  the  coal  and  in»n  lan<ls  of  the  Thiladelphia  an<l  Ueailin^ 
JVniI  and  Iron  Company  cost  mort^than  $S,0(M),(MM»  f — A.  Oh,  yes  ;  I  say 
Lbere  is  $SJNN),(NN)  capital  which  has  been  invested,  and  then  there  are 
Aelifii  against  the  company  known  as  divisional  coal-land  mort;;a^eSy 
which  is  additional,  but  that  amount  I  shall,  howeV4*r,  endeavor  to^ive 
you  accurately  later.  Then  there  has  been  some  cash  put  in  besides, 
vhich  I  could  not  give  you  exactly  without  referrin;;  to  the  books. 

Q.  About  how  many  acres  <»f  coal  and  iron  hunts  are  there  in  the 
Eeatlinj;  C*oal  and  Iron  Company  behm^in^lo  the  Thihidelphia  and 
Bcadinj;  Railroad  Company  !— A.  That  I  should  like  to  pve  you  from 
tb^  lHM»ks. 

ij.  Were  these  coal  and  iron  lamls  developed  when  the  Reading:  Rail- 
tomI  ComiKftny  pun;has(Ml  tliem,  or  has  the  niilroad  company  done  most 
ofthe developing  si nc«*  the  purchase? — A.  I  think  you  had  better  let 
Mr,  Whitinjr,  whf)  will  conn»  later,  tell  you,  because  he  has  been  con- 
twctwl  with  the  minen  for  over  eleven  years.  He  can  ^ive  you  these 
brtuMter  than  I  c;tn.     He  Knows  all  alHuir  it. 

^.  Uouny  of  the  branches  purchased  or  leased  of  the  Philadelphia 
*>nI  IUr«Mlini;  Railroad  Com]):iny  pmpcr  run  be>ond  tin*  limits  of  the 
Suteof  IVnns\lvania  f — A.  I  titink  the  Hound  Hnxik  Railroad  extends 
toNVw  JiTS4»y.  ^Ve  have  a  leased  line  on  the  other  sMe  of  the  Sus- 
^'•'baniia.     Tliat  is  the  only  niie. 

y.  Kitendin^  east  to  what  point  ? — A.  To  liound  Rrook,  in  New  Jer- 
**>•    It  is  what  is  known  as  the  Hound  Hrook  Ni*w  York  route. 

9-  Have  you  not  a  connection  that  extends  to  Hutl'alo  and  the  lakes  f — 
•^  No,  sir. 

Q*  Have  you  not  on<*  reaching:  to  Pittsbur;;h  ami  sonu*  points  on  the 
Alicfr)|,.i,y  j|,„|  M«»n«»nirahela  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q'  N<»ne  re:i4*hin^  south  i — A.  No,  sir;  none  out  of  the  Stat«^ 

y*  Well,  you  did  liav«*  b«*tbie  your  late  re-or;^Mni/.:ition,4lid  you  not  I — 

^'  No, hir;  1  think  not.     I  think  t!ie  .lersrv  t*entral  was  the  oidv  4>ne 

•'bail. 
Q-  l)li|  your  company  n«»t  tji'I  to  pay  the  interrst  on  a  debt  which  it 

^  ^'outnicte*!  to  pay  the  Niw  .IiMsey  CiMitral  and  had  toj^ive  it  upf — 

'^^•TSHir:    it  »lid  fad  to  \u\\   llial:  not  onl\  that   but  a  l^hmI  nnmv 

W*  Yoii  have  not  that  connertiou  now  *--A.  We  have  n4>t  since  the 
l»t  of  January,  ISST.     We  suinnden  tl  tliat  ro  id. 

Q*  I'ki.M*  tell  us  why  ><»u  siiruMulerrd  it.  —  A.  Heeause  we  went  into 
tft«<*!\riicv  and  couhl  n«»l  pa  v. 

,V-  IM  that  have  any  conu*TU(»n  with  the  dreisimi  of  the  Supremt* 
foartof  the  I'nited  States  in  a  lawMiii  n^jiorted  in  M  Wallace,  in  which 
^^  fonoer  presiilent,  Mr.  Ci«»\\r:i.  to«ik  the  ;:rountl  that  the  Statt»  nf 
PfflOR}lvania  had  no  ri^ht  to  t.ix  lUr  i-ompany,  InM'au'ie  it  was  an  inter- 
•W^riimnierce  corponition  ? — A.  No,  >ir:  it  had  nothiii;,^  to  ilo  with  it. 
^''pve  it  up  because  we  couhi  not  atlbid  to  keep  it. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  Is  that  the  lino  referred  to  in  Poor's  Manual,  on  paj 
274,  where  it  states  that  the  Kew  York  Central  and  Hudson  Biv- 
Bailroad  Company  and  others  entered  into  a  contract  for  900  years,  pr 
vidin^  for  an  interchange  of  through  and  local  traffic  and  the  form 
tion  of  a  through  line  between  Philadelphia  and  Buffalo! 

The  Witness.  That  was  a  traffic  contract  made  with  other  roads. 

Q.  la  that  contract  still  in  existence  ? — A.  It  is  in  existence  with 
good  many  of  these  companies,  bat  exactly  how  far  I  can  not  tell, 
wish  you  to  understand  that  we  do  not  own  anything  in  these  road 
It  was  merely  a  traffic  contract  entered  into  between  the  various  co 
porations,  our  road  being  one. 

The  Chairman.  So  it  does  not  control  them  f 

The  Witness.  !No,  sir. 

Mr.  Chipman.  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Corbin  that  we  shoul 
desire  to  understand  and  know  all  about  these  other  roads  outside 
Pennsylvania.     Of  course  that  comes  plainly  and  fully  within  the  sco] 
of  this  investigation. 

The  Witness.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  give  any*  information  in  rega 
to  anything  you  want,  but  1  should  like  to  say  this,  that  in  regaiS 
these" traffic  contracts  and  the  substance  of  them,  you  will  have  to  gi 
me  a  little  time;  as  it  is  hardly  possible  for  me  to  give  you  these  fa^ 
from  recollection. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Now  please  tell  us  what  water  connections  the  Philadelphia  ai 
Beading  Railroad  Company  has  for  carrying  on  commerce  outside  of  tJ 
State? — A.  Well,  1  should  like  to  have  you  give  me  time  to  answer tba 

Q.  You  own  some  boats f — A.  We  do  not  own  anything  ourselv* 
personally.  We  have  been  lessees  of  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  an 
Susquehanna  Canal  Company,  and  thus  as  lessees  we  have  had  the  v; 
rious  equipments,  but  we  are  not  operating  them  to  an}'  considerabi 
extent  just  now. 

Q.  As  a  consequence  of  the  strike? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Whfit  amount  of  river  transportation  and  ocean  transportatio 
from  Elizabeth  port  have  you  to  other  i)ortsf — A.  We  carry  coal  by  boi 
to  various  jmints  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  to  points  in  ]Ne 
England.  We  have  colliers  moving  the  coal.  We  do  our  own  busines 
and  we  do  not  carry  coal  for  anybody  else.  What  transportation  bus 
ness  we  do  in  that  line  is  the  transportation  of  our  own  coal. 

Q.  You  do  transport  your  coal  outside  of  the  State  Ixoih  by  rail  ai 
by  water  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  We  deliver  it  to  other  roads  who  transpo 
it  for  us,  but  we  do  our  own  transi)ortation  and  we  d9  not  transpo 
coal  for  anybody  else  but  ourselves  by  water.  We  transport  the  Co 
and  Iron  Company's  coal  to  dilt'erent  points  with  our  own  Iwats,  but  \ 
do  not  transport  the  coal  of  other  people.  We  do  not  hold  ourselves  o 
as  common  carriers  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  understand,  Mr.  Corbin,  that  to  mean  all  pertai 
ing  to  steam- vessels  t 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  the  floats  we  carry  our  coal  in. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Is  not  antharcite  coal  higher  now  than  it  was  two  or  three  mont 
ago  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  About  how  much  higher  is  it  per  ton  ? — A.  3Ir.  Whiting  will  gi 
you  the  exact  figures  for  the  montlis  of  January  and  December.  V 
l)robably  could  give  all  the  figures,  but  I  could  not  easily  approxima 
it.    We  have  been  out  of  the  coal  trade  almost  for  the  last  six  weeks* 
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Q.  Will  you  pleaiio  toll  Ibe  conimittoe  why  you  have  been  out  of  tho 
coal  tra«le? — A.  Because  we  have  p:ot  iiobo<ly  to  mine  the  coal  foruH. 
Q.  Did  you  make  any  ellVuts  to  d«>  ho  i — A.  We  did  everything  wo 
could. 

Q.  When  did  you  cease  to  mine  coal  f— A.  Well,  we  have  Wen  mbru 
or  le.sH  out  t>f  it  Ibr  six  or  8even  weekH.  The  general  operations  of  the 
enmpany  have  Imhmi  small  in  the  way  of  mining  for  that  ]»eriod.  The 
ttiners  went  out. 

Q.  Why  did  the  miners  p«)  out  f — A.  Because  we  did  not  pay  the 

amount  of  money  wliieh  they  thought  they  ou;[:ht  to  have.     In  other 

viinls,  they  dennunhMl  an  increase  over  the  pivsent  basis  of  payment 

vhich  we  could  nol  afford  to  pay,  so  we  deirlined  to  pay  it  and  they 

Wfi  us. 

ii.  Were  then*  not  some  negotiations  between  the  miners  and  y«)ur 
otmpany  in  September  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  payf — A.  Yes,  Hir; 
vetn»de  an  a>;reement  to  pay  the  miners  8  ]K'r  cent,  advance  for  four 
DioutliN  after  whieh  time  they  a^eed  to  remain  at  the  old  basis  unleMS 
tht*  I^'hi^h  Valley  miners  went  bark.  They  did  not  fio  back,  and  Im*- 
ejUMf  we  Wfiuhl  not  continue  at  the  old  basis  or  somethin<x  equivalent 
afttrr  the  1st  (»f  January,  they  went  out  in  direct  violation  with  the 
a|tTv«*u)ent  they  made  with  us.  I  will  ^iveyou  the  agreement  in  «>nlei 
tlul  \oii  iiijiv  stH»  lor  yourselves. 

<j.  We  woulil  lik(*  t<»  have  all  the  pa]>ers,  documents,  and  ne^otia- 
tuuif*  rofineetetl  wilh  that  a;;reement.  We  want  all  of  them.  What 
^ffortMhave  l»een  made  to  resume  work? — A.  We  have  kept  the  col- 
b^w  ojMMi  and  have  ma«le  every  ellbrt  to  resume ;  we  have  hired 
fcwi  wherever  we  couhl  ;;et  thiMii.  Some  of  the  old  miners  have  jjone 
^k  niid  we  have  done  our  b4*st  to  work  the  mines  anil  trans)>ort  the 
«»Unir  of  course  we  can  not  do  it  withcmt  the  lalK)r.  There  is  no 
^'Wil'lf  jilMHit  (letting  labor  if  the  people  were  alloweil  to  work  who 
■Willi In  uoik.  Tin*  m«'n  we  hav«»  had  at  work  for  us  w«'  have  had  to 
J»i>i!«-t  at  the  point  of  the  bit>(>iiet. 

V-  Who  pa\s  tlie  men  who  held  the  bayonet ;  the  State,  county,  or 
youfN'Ivrs  ; — A.  The  r<iuiity  pays  a  p<U'tion  of  them  and  we  pay  a  por- 
tion ot  thiMn.  We  liav«*  had  to  follow  men  as  lat4*  as  last  ni^ht  from 
tbrir  vink 'iiiil  prottM't  tlii'in  until  they  eoiiM  ;ri*t  into  their  hous4>s ; 
••■w  ailiifd  with  Wiiirh««ster  rilies  havi»  b«'en  obli^eil  to  follow  tlu'se 
I^^'pl*- 1»  protii'l  thrir  liv«»s.  TIm'H'  is  no  diHirulty  about  having  mi- 
*^'^.  if  thr  pi'ople  who  havt*  retitsed  to  work   w<»uld  1ft   tli«»s<»  fellows 

^i-  nar«>  not  the  miners  son;:ht  a  eonferener  with  the  authorities  of 
^**  I'liil.uli'lphi.i  and  Kradni;:  Kaiimad  ConiiKiny  from  time  to  time? — 
•^'  I  h;iNi.  lint  loMid  «linM'ily  from  a  miner  since  they  went  out. 

X'  1I.I.S  imf    Miur  siip«*iiMtrinlrnt  .* — A.   1  can  not  answi-r  that  «p»e^- 
ti'»h.  l.jit  I  ,|,,  ,„,j  think  hr  lia.s.     Two  or  thn*e  times  w«»  have  had  e4>tii 
''^'ii'.khiiii.H   rptin  labor  or'Mni/atioiis  about  it.     I  made  up  niv  mind 
'«i-*^  I  \\n\\U\  tn-at  hrn*atti*i  with  mv  own  employes  and  never  with  any 
•*  "•' "r^Mfii/atiohs  if  I  nnild  Iirlp  il. 

U-  i  •i:i«i.':NrnfMl  von  \n  sa\  that  the  eoTiipanv  eould  not  atlbrd  to  eon 
i*au«' |..i^,„.^r  rhf  ad\aii<'c  that  had  hrru  a;:reed  \\\Hm  in  Si^jitendnT  f — 
A.  .\.i,  ^,|- .    u«*  roll  Id  iMil. 

V-  W.I*,  not  roal  M'lJin;:  r«»i'  a  hi^ln*!-  ]»rirr  on  tin*  Isi  ot\1anuary  hist 
^*fii\  \i.is  i!i  S«*pt«iniMi  .' — A.   Vrs,  >ii. 

^'  if  It  was  M'llin;;  lor  a  liiuhrr  prir**  why  fonld  n<»t  thr  eom|»any  at*- 
■**1 1«»  pay  the  small  a«lvahrr  wliicli  thr  miiu'rN  wislinl  f — A.  IhM'ausr 
vfaal  WM  wanteil  was  a  pernianenl  advauee  on  their  wa;:es.     Perhaps 
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you  do  not  iiiiderstand  our  basis.    Wo  would  have  paid  our  minors  du- 
rin<;r  the  month  of  January  for  the  mining  they  did  at  15  per  cent,  ad- 
vance on  our  basis,  butwliat  they  wanted  is  the  8  per  cent,  agreement 
of  September  and  then  a  division  of  tlie  profits  besides,  and  as  long  as 
our  competitors  refused  to  i)ay  the  same  wages,  we  could  not  mine  coal 
and  sell  it  in  the  open  competitve  market  while  our  competitors  are  put- 
ting out  coal  at  i'roin  12  to  15  cents  per  ton  cheaper  than  we  do.    The 
business  and  work  under  our  system  is  the  most  favorable  ba^is  in  the 
United  States  or  in  other  countries  for  the  miners.     In  the  Wyoming 
A?  alley  they  pay  a  fixed  charge.    They  pay  there  a  little  more  than  we 
pay  in  the  Schuylkill,  but  when  coal  goes  above  82.50  a  ton  our  men 
for  every  3  cents  advance  get  1  cent  in  wages,  so  if  we  had  mined 
in  the  month  of  January  we  could  have  paid  our  men  15  per  cent,  ad- 
vance.   We  are  perfectly  willing  to  pay  whatever  our  business  allows  as 
to  pay,  and  our  basis  is  the  very  best  basis  for  the  workingman.     Whem 
coal  is  high,  they  get  very  high  wages;  when  coal  is  $2.50  we  do  not: 
get  a  cent  out  of  the  business,  yet  they  make  very  fair  wages.     I  have  fl^ 
statement  here  showing  the  eaVniugs  under  the  8  per  cent,  ba^is  whiclm 
will  average  for  a  contract  miner  very  nearly  $3  a  day.    On  that  basis 
of  $2.50  we  make  very  little  money.     When  the  price  of  coal  advances 
there  are  no  miners  in  this  country  who  get  the  amount  of  money  whiofa 
ours  do  on  the  basis  of  the  advance. 

Bv  Mr.  Anderson: 
Q.  How-much  would  that  average  per  month  ! — A.  The  15  per  cent 
average  would  be  nearly  40  cents,  and  the  miner  getting  $2.50  would 
get  $2.90  per  day. 

Q.  Would  he  be  employed  six  days  in  a  week  I — A.  Mostly ;  last  year 
we  ran  our  mines  almost  every  day.  Of  course  sometimes  the  mines 
have  to  be  shut  up  when  an  accident  happens,  or  when  we  have  to  do 
some  work  in  the  mines  we  close  them,  but  we  endeavor  to  run  them 
whenever  we  can.  Of  course  the  wages  of  a  miner  dei)ends  upon  the 
amount  of  work  he  does.  We  give  so  much  a  wagon  to  the  contract 
miners.  If  they  do  not  work  they  do  not  get  so  much  pay,  and  if  they 
do  the  work  they  get  very  good  pay.  1  will  give  a  statement  of  the 
payrolls  so  you  can  see  for  yourselves  whether  they  earn  good  prices 
or  not,  1  do  not  tliiuk  there  is  a  miner  to-day  in  any  section  that  earns 
the  money  that  our  own  miners  earned  during  the  month  of  January, 
that  is,  the  men  who  were  at  work  under  our  basis,  because,  as  I  say, 
when  we  have  an  advance  in  the  price  of  coal  they  get  the  benefit  of  it. 

Q.  In  January,  as  I  understand  it,  the  strike  took  place,  about  the  Ist 
of  Jaiuiaryf — A.  Yes;  the  1st. 

Q.  To  whom  are  jou  referring  when  you  say  the  men  who  are  work- 
ing since  the  strike  f — A.  We  have  had  2,500  or  3,000  at  work. 

Q.  In  the  Philadelphia  and  Heading  (3oal  and  Iron  Company! — A. 
Yes,  sir;  Brookside  is  working  full  handed. 

Q.  My  question  was  not  so  much  with  reference  to  the  men  you  were 
employing  since  the  strike  as  to  what  you  paid  the  men  before. — A. 
Excuse  me;  we  have  not  changed  our  prices. 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  that  your  average  miner  received  in  the 
month  of  December? — A.  I  can  not  give  you  that.  I  haven't  got  the 
reports  made  up.  I  could  give  you  for  the  quarter  before  the  8  per 
cent,  advance  which  we  gave  them.     I  have  got  the  figures  here. 

Q.  Probably  Mr.  Whiting  can  ])resent  that. — A.  1  think  you  had  better 
get  that  information  from  Mr.  Whiting,  who  is  thoroughly  i)Osted  about 
these  things. 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  flow  many  C4)al  iniiiera  was  the  Pennsylvania  and  Heading  Coal 
tiul  Inm  Company  employing  at  the  time  of  the  strike? — A.  About 
30.000. 

Q.  Altout  how  many  is  the  company  employing  now! — A.  I  think 
miuethiiig  over  3,00().  *  1  think  you  had  better  let  Mr.  Whiting  answer 
thiii. 

Q.  Ye«.  but  I  have  a  i>nrpo8e  in  asking  this  with  a  view  to  some  fur- 
tbtrqiifHtion  as  to  the  extent  of  the  business  of  carrying  coal  to  other 
Statw  now  by  the  Heading  Company.  What  has  been  the  falling  off 
intht*  tr.uis]N>rtari(>n  to  otlier  States  since  the  1st  of  January  by  the 
B«iliiijj  <*ompany  ?— A.  1  could  not  give  you  that, 

Q.  Could  you  not  approximate  itf — A.  I  do  not  think  I  could,  but  I 
eouW  ;:ive  it  from  the  books  exactly.    We  have  transported  very  little. 

Q.  Uow  much,  say,  frcmi  the  mines? — A.  We  have  handled  a  good 
deal  Iat«*]y.  I  want*  to  say  oiu»  thing  :  There  has  been  no  time  since  this 
•triki' when  we  have  failed  <lirectly  or  indirectly  to  comply  with  the  re- 
qoin^nieiits  of  a  comnH)n  carrier,  and  tliere  has  been  no  delay  on  our 
fwl  ill  delivering  «)ur  freight. 

Q.  lMpa.s<«  tell  us  abmit  how  much  coal  is  mined  in  the  Ueailing  sys- 
tem of  railroads  by  private  intlividuals  or  by  corponi(ious  other  than 
tlipCo;tl  and  Iron  Company  compared  with  the  coal  mined  by  the  Coal 
■Mil  Iron  C<inipany  T — A.  I  should  think  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  our 
oot|Mitof  tLi    coal  which  wc  haul  from  the  mines  is  mined  bv  other 

Q.  Tliat  is  when  your  coal  mines  are  in  fulWoi>eration  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q*  ^Vbeii  they  are  in  full  o|N*nition  how  large  a  proportion  of  the 
w»l  l»n»ii);|ir  iMit  of  the  territory  is  mined  by  other  |HH)ple.  I  should 
Mpl"»w»  all  the  c<»al  you  arc  transporting  now  is  mined  by  other  parties 
9^'\ii  i\\nmi  one-sixth  of  your  average  quantity  ?— A.  I  do  not.  think 
■••an*  iiiiiiiiig  that. 

Q-  Not  as  mueli  sis  one  sixth  ? — A.  I  think  we  are  today,  because  in 

tbtbil  few  days  the  minei-s  have  been  going  back  to  quite  an  «»xtent: 

j*t  utitil  this  last  wei'k  or  ten  days  we  have  tlone  very  little.     Mr. 

"liitiiij;  will  answer  that  portion  of  your  in(|uiry;  1  can  onlv  but  guess 
•til. 

Q'  liHon*  th4*Ntrik(^  on  the  1st  of  January,  alxmt  how  iiiaiiy  tons  was 

"••Kfaduig  Ct»m[>any  putting  out? — A.  1  think  our  output  hist  s4Mson 

»»«6;.iiu.mM>  tims. 

V-  F«»r  the  year? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  not  give  you  the  Ilgures  ex- 
iCih . 

H-  *'»  Mr.  Whiting?— A.  I  think  it  was  a  little  more*  than  that.  Mr. 
^^niw^  s;iys  it  is  t5,:;(MMMM)  tons. 

V-  l.-*  ii«)t  there  a  piovision  in  the  State  constitution  of  Pennsylvania 
»"?^»tMiiiir  a  r.iilioad  company  fiom  miinn;^^  or  manufacturing? — A.  1 
^'»»k  (!i,.re  is,  but  that  constitution  was  passed  after  our  rigliis  were 
•<^|uihij.  J  think  that  matter  has  been  already  determined  two  or  three 
iiKi^*.  Tii,.n»  has  never  Iwen  any  trouble  or  dispute  in  regard  to  the 
^luiki: uf  eon  1  under  4>iir  old  charter. 

iJy  Mr.  Anukkson: 

Q  ll.'ive  yoii  g<it  the  iiMM)r()oration  aet  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Read- 
iaj:  forlr.nid  ?— A.   I  have  it  at  the  ollire. 

Q-  ^Vith  all  the  acts  am«*ndat<»f  y  then»to  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

f^  I  would  like  to  have  this  charter  furnished  to  the  committee  ? — A. 
^«7  Weill  lur. 
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Q.  From  your  recollection  of  the  act  of  incorporation  did  it  confer 
upon  the  railroad  company  the  power  to  do  anything  else  than  to  man- 
age and  operate  a  railroad  f — A.  I  have  not  examined  the  charter  par- 
ticularly with  that  view.  I  can  send  it  to  you,  but  I  can  not  tell  you 
whether  it  does  or  not. 

Q.  CouUl  any  other  of  these  gentlemen  give  that  information  f 

Mr.  Kaercher.  Tlie  fact  is  the  Cofil  and  Iron  Company  was  incor- 
porated in  1871,  three  years  before  that  new  constitution  was  adopted, 
and  by  the  conditions  of  the  charter  it  was  authorized  to  hold  coal 
lands  and  to  mine  coaUand  under  this  charter  auy  railroad  company  in 
Pennsylvania  who  owned  its  stock  couhl  operate  it. 

Mr.  Chipman.  There  is  a  separate  act  of  incorporation  of  the  coal 
andiron  company  from  the  railroad  company's  charter! 

The  Witness.  Ye«,  sir;  it  is  a  separate  and  distinct  corporation. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  want  to  know  whether  this  second  act  incorporat- 
ing the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  in  terms  amended  the  incorporation  act 
of  the  Reading  Railroad  Company! 

The  Witness.  I  am  so  badly  informed  in  regard  to  these  matters 
that  I  should  prefer  to  get  them  for  you  and  let  you  see  them  for  your- 
self. I  will  be  i)leased  to  furnish  them  and  any  information  in  connec- 
tion with  them. 

Q.  Could  you  answer  this  question — I  believe  it  is  a  rule  of  legal 
construction  that  nothing  is  conferred  by  a  charter  except  that  which 
is  expressed  or  necessarily  implied.  The  point  I  am  getting  at  is  this: 
If  the  original  charter  of  the  railroad  company  did  not  in  terms  or  by 
necessary  implication  give  to  your  company  the  right  to  buy  a  coal 
company,  th(Mi  ir  would  be  a  question  whether  the  railroad  company 
hnd  any  right  in  law  to  buy  that  Coal  and  Iron  Company  unless  this 
charter  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  expressly  amended  the  charter  of 
the  railroad  com])any.  In  other  words,  if  there  is  nothing  in  that  be- 
sides this,  the  fact  that  this  constitutional  amendment  was  ex  poHtfact^ 
as  to  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  will  have  no  force. — A.  These  are  aP 
legal  questions,  and  I  would  have  to  refer  to  counsel,  I  would  not  lik 
to  give  an  opinion  about  it. 

By  the  Chaiioian  : 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  Reading  Railroad  Company  having  to  guard  th 
miners  now  at  work  If — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  about  what  expense  to  the  Reading  Railroad  Company  are  t 
three  thousand  miners  now  at  work  protected! — A.  Well,  I  could  n 
answer  that,  l)nt  at  a  very  heavy  expense. 

(i.  Now,  how  many  men  have  you  armed  as  special  constables  a 
guards  f     You  can  give  us  an  ap[)roximate  estimate. — A.  Well,  they  a 
changing  from  time  to  time,  but  I  should  think  there  are  two  hundr 
and  lifty,  probably  three  hundred.    They  are  changing  from  day  to  d 
and  1  do  not  know  what  they  are. 

Q.  Who  employs  these  men ;  the  county,  town,  or  railway  corpor 
tion? — A.  I  believe  just  now  they  are  in  charge  of  the  county  author  ^^ 
ities;  that  is  my  impression. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  expense  is  borne  by  the  county  f — A. 
am  afraid  they  will  not  pay  any  of  it. 

Q.  What  county  is  it? — A.  The  county  of  Schuylkill. 

Q.  Have  you  had  auy  trouble  about  protecting  your  miners  in  oth^^ 
counties,  or  have  you  any  miners  at  work  in  other  counties  f — A.  'So^ 
sir;  they  are  all  in  this  county.     Mr.  Whiting  will  answer  all  the80 
questions. 

Q.  At  how  many  points  have  you  men  to  i^rotoctyour  miners  who  are 
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lit  work? — A.  I  will  have  to  Hay  I  can  not  answer  that.    Mr.  Whitin;:: 
will  i;ive  >ou  the  particulars  of  it;  he  known  where  they  are. 

Q.  Ilave  you  the  papers  before  you  connected  with  the  attempts  at 
DeKotiatitMi  on  the  part  of  the  Knights  of  LalMir  or  any  other  or^iniiza- 
tioii  of  labor ;  in  other  wonls,  have  any  ap]>lie(l  to  you  in  writiufr  >vith  a 
Tif  w  to  arbitration  or  adjustment ;  if  so,  have  you  ^ot  a  copy  of  the  eor- 
n^pondence  f— A.  I  have  got  some  of  it  here,  and  I  can  give  you  all  of  it. 
Q.  How  man}'  efforts  have  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor  or  lal)or  organizations  since  the  1st  of  .lanuary  to  come  to  a  com- 
promise; in  other  worils,  howoftrn  have  any  parties  applied  to  you? — 
A«  They  have  not  applied  to  me  directly. 

Q.  Or  any  otlicer  of  the  company? — A.  I  could  not  give  the  numl>er 
oftimeA;  there  has  lMH*n  a  good  deal,  more  or  less. 

Q.  Well,  the  committee  wouhl  like  very  much  to  have  a  copy  of  that 
oorres|H)ndence. — A.  Perhaps  you  would  like  mo  to  commence  at  the 
beginning  and  go  to  the  end. 

ii.  Yes,  sir;  and  «h>  it  in  y«»ur  own  time  and  in  your  own  way. — A.  I 
think  I  can  shorten  the  examination  and  make  it  more  satisfactory  to 
the  committee  by  commencing  at  the  beginning  and  going  to  the  end. 
1  will  give  it  as  nearly  as  I  can.  I  think  it  was  some  time  in  the  month 
of  NovemlN*r,  1HS7,  tliat  I  was  <advise<l  that  several  carloails  of  C4»al 
«<'re  on  a  siding  here,  and  they  were  side-tracked  l>ecause  our  employes 
npfu>ed  to  handle  them.  They  were  in  tliecity  of  Philadelphia,  at  Port 
Uichmond. 
Mr.  Stonk.  Were  they  inie«i  with  coal  ? 

The  WiTNKss.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  coal.  The  objection,  1  wiis  informed, 
uiA  llielii'vc  il  was  so  stated  at  the  time,  and  the  reason  why  they  rv- 
fo^l  to  move  the  coal  was  because  it  was  coming  from  some  parties  in 
tbe  Lehigh  Valley  where  the  men  were  on  a  strike,  and  it  was  what  is 
known  as  *M>oyrotted ''  coal.  It  was  shipped  ov«t  our  road,  and  I 
thiuk  it  w.k<  coal  belonging  to — 1  do  not  remember  the  partitas  to  whom 
itTHM  to  1h^  delivered,  but  i)ur  nn^n  refused  to  handle  it. 
Mr. SiiiNK.  Was  it  for  a  man  by  the  name  4)f  Taylor  t 
TiiH  WiTNKss.  No,  sir.  1  came  ov«'r  fn»m  New  York,  and  1  met  a 
^•niiiiirte«*  iepre>entiiig  the  various  departments  of  the  Heading  Kail- 
"**!.  Thev  eame  verv  often  to  our  olliee  during  the  last  t\vi*lvt»  months, 
''•vi'rv  now  and  then  we  had  some  trouble  lotalk  over,  and  1  always  met 
flH'tnwiien  I  was  alile  to  do  mi,  an«l  when  1  <*ould  n(»t  someliodv  alwii\s 
*^^tli«'ni.  Tlii're  wen*  pn»seiit  «»n  this  oetrasiiui  <|uitt*  a  lar;:«*  nniiilierof 
^^••ni.sav  twelvt*  or  thirteiMi.  The  object  at  that  timi*  was  to  si  e  if  I 
'^"iM  iM»t  assist  them  in  a  settl«Mnent  of  the  Lehigh  miners'  .stiiUe,  and 
tiHTi  «(.  t.ilkeil  about  various  matt4'rs,  and  1  then  ealled  the  attention 
*'Hli(.|*<)iiiiiiittee  whirh  n*pres4Mited  tin*  workmen  on  our  road  to  this 
^''^tli,it  tins  roal  had  been  shipped  over  oiir  r«>ad.  and  that  tlie  men 
°***1  rffii^M-^l  to  handle  it,  and  that  it  was  then  on  a  sitle-traek.  1  said 
^"tiiciii  that  this  was  a  matter  of  dntv.  and  that  tliev  had  no  ri;;lit  to 
'*»y'"ir  any  man's  goods,  whether  eoal,  llonr,  or  elotliiiig,  or  any  other 
«'>jm  iif  ^»,nmIs,  when  It  was  our  dntv  to  take  it  to  its  destination  and  de- 
'I^Til  i«»thi«  eonsignee;  that  we  weri'  in  the  hands  of  a  riM*river.  an«l  that 
'ii**riMirt  might  take  away  our  <'harter  it  we  did  not  iMTloriii  oiirdntirs 
■^snaiimon  carrier,  and  that  it  was  not  tor  us  to  sav  whrtliei  a  man 
v^lMTsiinally  S2itisfa«'t«>ry  to  ns  :  ifhe  shipped  g«KHlsovi>r  tlierna«l  we 
'^  tioun«l  to  handle  them,  and  that  an\  men  working  on  the  loail  um* 
^'nnd  to  o1h"V  onbTs  if  thev  wiTe  givi'ii  to  handle  them. 

Mr.  8tone.  This  4'ominitte4'  to  which  you  are  referring  was  a  <M»m- 
flutter  of  railrosid  ujen  f 
The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  not  miners. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  Did  this  coal  which  was  side-tracked  come  £rom  the 
Lehigh  region  ? 

The  Witness.  I  so  understood  it. 

Q.  Can  you  furnish  us  statistics  of  the  coal  which  had  come  from  the 
same  region  over  the  same  branch  of  line  that  this  came  over  for  ten  ot 
thirty  days  previous  f — A.  I  presume  I  could.  If  you  could  make  & 
memorandum  of  the  things  you  want  and  let  the  stenographer  give 
them  to  me  later  1  will  have  them  all  answered. 

Mr.  Chipman.  There  is  a  matter  I  would  like  to  ask  about.  It  hae 
been  stated  to  us  that  the  coal  which  was  side- tracked  at  Port  Bich- 
mond  was  coal  which  you  were  delivering  to  somebody  named  Scott,  I 
think 

The  Witness.  That  is  another  thing,  sir.  This  was  a  committee  ol 
railroad  men  who  came  to  see  me  at  my  office,  and  we  discussed  the 
matter,  and  I  gave  them  to  understand  this  at  the  time,  that  we  would 
have  no  more  of  that  sort  of  business  on  our  road ;  that  we  were  not 
acting  as  individuals  but  as  a  corporation,  and  it  was  our  duty  as  a 
common  carrier  to  deliver  promptly  all  goods  given  to  us.  and  thai 
hereafter  any  men  who  refused  to  handle  goods  for  us  simply  because 
they  did  not  like  the  shipper  or  the  quality  of  the  goods  that  he  would 
be  discharged,  and  that  I  did  not  want  to  have  that  sort  of  employes 
anyhow. 

Mr.  Stone.  When  was  this  I 

The  Witness.  I  could  not  give  you  the  exact  date,  but  it  was  in  the 
month  of  November.  That  coal  was  moved  the  next  day  and  delivered. 
I  call  your  attention  to  this,  because  I  gave  the  men  notice  that  we 
would  not  have  that  kind  of  work  on  our  property.  I  was  in  Philadel- 
phia and  the  general  manager  spoke  to  me  of  some  flour  at  Port  Bich- 
mond,  consigned  to  Taylor  &  Co.,  and  that  the  men  refused  to  move  that 
flour.  I  inquired  into  the  fact,  and  there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  that  the 
reason  they  refused  to  move  that  flour  was  because  Taylor  &  Co.  did 
not  employ  Knights  of  Labor,  and  that  they  were  employing  non-union 
men. 

Mr,  Parker.  How  long  a  time  was  it  between  these  two  occurrences  t 

The  Witness.  It  was  something  like  two  weeks.  I  directed  the 
general  manager  to  give  directions  to  the  superintendent  to  move  that 
flour;  that  in  accordance  with  our  obligations  and  duties,  and  as  we 
had  that  flour  iu  our  hands,  it  was  our  duty  to  deliver  it,  and  to  dis- 
charge the  man  who  relused  to  move  that  flour. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Where  did  that  flour  come  from! 

The  Witness.  I  can  not  tell  you,  but  I  think  it  came  from  the  West 
These  orders  were  given.  I  will  just  begin  now  to  give  you  the  orders 
while  I  have  them.  These  are  the  orders,  and  if  you  will  give  me  a  little 
lime  I  will  get  through. 

JVIr.  CinpMAN.  1  presume,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  these  are  to  be  filed  in 
evidence  ? 

The  Chairman.  Of  course. 

Mr.  Stone.  Are  these  copies. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

ExniBFT  1. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  22,  1887. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  ara  informed  that  several  carloads  of  flour,  consigned  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Grain  Elevator  Company,  are  in  onr  Port  Richmond  yard,  and  that  some  of 
our  men  liave  refused  to  remove  them.  Give  orders  that  the  cars  he  nioved,  and  if 
the  men  refuse  di«char;;o  them  immediately  from  the  service  of  the  company. 

A.  A.  McLeoi>, 
Mr.  I.  A.  SwEiGAUD,  General  Mancger, 

General  Superin Undent f  Philadelphiaf  Pa, 
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Mr.  AlCDERSON.  WiiH  that  isHucd  by  your  direction. 

Tlie  Witness.  \>s,  sir.  In  pursuance  of  that  onler  there  were  five 
ne^rt  diAchar^eil  who  successively  refused  to  move  the  cars  at  Port 
^ichinond. 

Q.  Where  is  Port  Richmond  ! — A.  It  is  on  the  river  hon». 

The  C^IIAIRXAN.  What  do  you  mean  by  crews ;  employes  who  runon  a 
r^n? — A.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  switching  engines. 

<j.  What  18  the  number  of  men  to  ^  crew  f— A.  Five  or  six.  Then 
ipou  that  Mr.  McLeod  issued  this  onler : 

Exhibit  2. 

TiD?  PUILADRLPHIA   AND   KKADINfi   RaILKOAD  COMPANY, 

Gknf.kal  Ofkick,  tW7  Soirrii  ForuTii  Stkket, 

Philadelphia,  Dectmhtr 'ZA,  18H7. 

DtAK  Sin:  Pleone  i.<«8iio  the  following  onler  to  Mr.  Ciible  and  havt*  biiii  traiiHinit  it 
to  ^|MM4taut  :  H.  J.  Shiirkt'v  and  Auibn>}«o  II«'di*  wiU  not  Ik**  |MTniitt<*d  to  n*tuni 
tftvork,  if,  an  1  aui  infortneil,  it  wiim  unilt'r  tbt^r  onion  tlie  m<*n  r«'fiiH4Hl  to  liandh^ 
tWTiyliir  &-  (*o.  iu«*rcbandiH(*;  and  no  man  diMcbar^iMl  for  diHobeyiD^  tbo  order  to 
MwTe  tbr  luerrbAodise  will  be  ptirniitte<l  to  take  service  with  the  company  again 
hiBjeapAcity. 
Toors,  truly, 

A.  A.  McLroh, 
(iencral  Manager. 

Mr.  I.  A.  SWEIGARD, 

Oeural  Smprrimtemdent,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

Be  foond  cot  that  the  men  who  had  been  workin^;^  on  the  Hwiteh  en- 

i    fioct  had  been  ordered  by  certain  em|)h>ye8  to  refuse  to  handle  it8  mer- 

\    cfaaodUe.    I  do  not  know  whetlier  1  did  know  the^e  men  or  not.     I  did 

kBovoDe  of  them,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  1  knew  the  other  or  not, 

^t  ithiiik  both  of  them  were  oflicero  in  the  Knif2;ht8  of  Labor,  and  they 

•Ated  these  men  not  to  perform  this  <luty.    When  their  names  wen^ 

kpwTi  ihey  were  discharired.     Upon  tlienlischar^e  of  these  men  tlie 

■^irttiof  LalK>r  (1  pve  you  this  from  hearsay,  but  I  lH»lieve  it  was  so) 

^'■^^^  the  strike  at  Port  Uichmond,  and  nearly  all  our  men  there  went 
nt 

y«  Were  these  all  your  railroad  employes  f — A.  They  were  all  rail- 
^Iwnployes,  as  well  sis  tln»  coal  handlers.  All  the  employes  at  lN)rt 
*Aiiioud  in  various  capa4;ities  left. 

^*  A|»pn)ximately,  what  numlH*r  f — A.  1  should  say  a  thousand  men 
j     •'*^fm|iloyf<l  there. 

^^  Andkuson.  AlxHit  what  time  of  day  did  they  leave  F 

^  WiT.Nj>w.  I  think  they  were  ordered  out  one  nijrht  and  did  not 
•"■•IwM'k  the  next  morning.  Mr.  Keim  says  they  struc^k  at  12  o\*l«K'k 
•*^  on  the  L'lth,  I  think. 

Q-  That  was  datnl  on  the  2ith;  whi»n  was  that  serve<l  ? — A.  That  was 
•p><l  on  thf  L'4th.  Satunlay  was  the  2ith,  and  th«\vleft  at  12  o'clock, 
witijj  h.f J  ^,1,  ||,.|j  ,|.|y^  Saturday,  the  24th,  the  foHowiiiiJ  onlers  were 

•"^^  l>y  the  general  maua;^er  relating  to  the  l*ort  Richmond  d<M'ks: 

« 

Kx  11  III  IT  'X 
x<»rK'f:. 

Kr.CKIVKUS   OF    rillLADKI.lMllA   AND   Kr.AhlMi    liAll  KoAU  CuMrAW. 

"4tk  vilItK^  rrMiniifsl  on  Tn«Mliiy  ninrnin^,  IhTi'iiilx'i  *J7,  at  tin*  r«»rt  Iviclimond 
•"*  Kd)iIi»%^i  win  n'|M»rt  for  diitv  at  tliat  linn*.  '1  lir  pl.in-.  of  niicIi  jih  do  not  n»- 
JJ1»ili  W  liilr^l  l>y  other  nit'n.  Th«*  iniMi  diwhar^cd  |nr  ili<HolMNli«>iii'i«  of  ordiTH  in 
^^t|  In  move  Ihi*  Irainii  t«i  th«'  plari^  of  th«*ir  dt'stinuittui  w  ill  not  bo  pi'rinitt«*<l  t«> 
ipiarLtrr  ih**  Krvtcc  of  thr  ronipaiiy  in  any  cai»acity. 

A.  A.  Mrl.rnli, 
nBUMXnilA,  lheewtber24,  l*'^.  Uemrml  Mamiytr. 
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Before  I  go  any  further  in  that  direction,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  better 
speak  of  the  strike  at  Elizabethport.  We  have  docks  at  Elizabcthport, 
N.J. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  distance  in  miles  between  the  two  points. 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  should  say  80  to  85  miles.  We  handle  New 
York  coal  very  largely  at  Elizabethport,  N.  J.,  where  we  have  docks 
for  that  purpose.  Soon  after  this  happened  at  Port  Richmond,  or  in- 
deed I  think  before  the  trouble  al  Port  Richmond  (I  testify  from  infor- 
mation ;  I  do  not  know  the  facts),  some  coal  was  brought  to  Elizabeth- 
port  docks  by  Coxe  Bros.,  who  were  operators  in  the  Lehigh  region 
where  the  men  were  on  a  strike.  \Ve  sold  them  400  tons  of  Reading 
coal  to  be  delivered  free  on  board  at  Elizabethport;  that  means  that 
the  coal  shall  be  put  on  board  free  of  charge  of  coal-handlers  at  Eliea- 
be  th  port. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  selling  to  other  x>arties  in  thiB 
way! 

The  Witness.  We  sell  all  our  coal  to  anybody  who  wants  coal.    W© 
prefer  to  sell  our  coal  in  our  own  boats,  but  if  a  man  wants  to  buy  coal 
and  wants  to  furnish  his  own  boat,  why  we  can  not  very  well  refuse  to 
load  it  on  his  boat.    Well,  these  men  refused  to  put  that  coal  on  board 
because  they  did  not  like  Coxe  Bros.,  which  was  a  boycotted  firm  in  tli^ 
Lehigh  region.    That  coal  had  cost  us  an  extraordinary  price,  becaa^^ 
it  was  coal  mined  under  the  increased  wages  given  to  the  employes  ai»- 
der  our  contract  from  the  1st  of  September.    That  coal  was  very  biglB-- 
priced  coal,  and  had  cost  a  good  deal  of  money,  because  we  had  paid  th  ^ 
increased  prices,  and  when  that  got  there  they  would  not  deliver  tU^ 
coal  because  they  did  not  like  the  men  to  whom  we  sold  it. 

Q.  Did  that  coal  cost  any  more  than  the  rest  of  the  coal  I — A.  Th 
point  I  make  is  this,  that  we  had  gone  to  a  very  heavy  expense,  and  w 
did  not  want  to  sell  on  a  falling  market.  Of  course  we  wanted  to  g^ 
rid  of  the  coal  as  fast  as  we  could.  We  were  then  paying  the  increas 
wages;  but  they  refused  to  handle  that  coal  and  we  could  not  get  the  bo9u  '^ 
loaded,  and  then  we  deterinined  we  should  not  do  business  that  way.  I^^ 
we  were  obliged  to  pay  large  i)rices  for  coal  to  the  miners  and  then  th  ^ 
employes  would  not  deliver  it  to  anybody  they  did  not  like,  things  wonl^- 
be  in  a  pretty  bad  shape.  Therefore  1  made  up  my  mind  then  an 
there,  and  we  gave  the  employes  notice  that  they  should  load  that  boa 
and  that  anybody  who  refused  to  i)erforni  their  duty  in  loading  that  bo: 
should  be  discharged,  and  they  were. 

Mr.  Stone.  Will  you  state  the  date  of  that,  Mr.  CorbinI 

The  Witness.  It  is  dated  about  the  22d  ot  December.    It  was  tl*^ 
same  day  we  had  the  trouble  at  Port  Richmond. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  understood  that  was  on  the  24th  f 

The  Witness.  They  left  on  the  24th.  The  first  order  given  the^^ 
was  on  the  22d. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  the  exact  hours;  the  hour  when  this  order  wasL^ 
sued  and  the  hour  when  the  tirst  order  was  issued  f^— A.  I  cohld  n^CF' 
give  it  to  you.  1  do  not  know  the  exact  time  they  were  issued,  but  ^ 
presume  the  general  manager  can  form  some  idea  of  it.  1  will  asct^r- 
tain  for  you  as  near  as  I  can. 

KxiiiniT  1. 
The  PiriL.\DKLPiii.v  anp  Kkai)IN<;  Railroad  Company, 

(iKXKKAL   OFFICK,  2i7   SoTTH    ForitTH    STREET, 

Ph'dndilphia,  Ihvnnber'^r^,  lrtH7. 

Df:ak  Sir:  I  niulorstjind  that  11k»  Philiuh'lpliia  and  K«Mulin«^  (.'oaf  and  Iron  Com- 
pany have  soldHOiuo  coal  f.  o.  b,  Klizabelliport,  whidi  thry  desire  ta  bavp  loaded  in 
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ii*itlc*  ItoatM;  ttiicl  I  iiixh^rKtaiKl  al>o  that   thn  iiitMi  there  have  refiiseii  to  load  them. 
bea«e  |pvt«  ordorM  t<»  h»v«*  Biit-li  boatd  loaded  at  oiu'e,  and  any  of  our  men  who  refoae 
»  do  ao  diHchar^e  thoiu. 
Youn,  truly, 

A.  A.  McLeoi), 
(icHeral  Managmr. 
Mr.  I.  A.  SwF.inARD, 

Gtml  ^mp'U  rkiladflpkia.  Pa. 

Q.  ThiH  onlcr  was  issued  Iwfore  your  onler  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Well,  it 
rtM  a  iH>rt  of  mutual  uuderstiudiiig  that  it  was  to  be  issued,  and  that 
xder  van  made  in  pursuance  to  it. 

Mr.  Stone.  With  reference  to  the  order  in  whieli  thest;  s<»veral  events 
oecunvd,  which  took  ])laee  lirst,  the  trouble  about  the  coal  and  this 
door  of  Taylor  <&  Co.,  or  the  trouble  at  Kli/.alH'thport  1 

The  Witness.  The  very  flrst  order  which  was  issue<l  wjis  in  respect 
to  Taylor. 

Q.  You  art*  ^iviu^  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  f — A.  I  am, 
M  near  as  I  ciin. 

Mr.CniPMAN.  The  trouble  at  Port  Richmond  <M!curred  first, yon  think? 

The  Witness.  The  order  at  Tort  Richmonil  occurred  tirst;  1  cannot 
tell  you  whether  the  troubh*  wastirst,  but  1  know  the  iirst  onler  was  in 
ivUtiiHi  to  the  moving  of  this  Hour  at  Tort  Uu'hmond. 

Q.  Were  these*  mendischar;;j:ed,or  was  there  a  general  strike  ordered 

l*;ihe  Knights  of  Lalior  over  the  road  t 
Mr.  Stone.  Ac  Klizabethpoit  t 
The  W1TNES.S.    At  Kli/al)ethport  and  Richmond;  I  think  there  was 

>day  or  two  after  they  n'maiiuMi^  but  what  date  that  strike  wasonlered 

IcamiKit  t(*n  you,  but  1  can  have  tiiem  furnish  you  the  exact  date  when 

'h^y  Wfut  out  or  were  oidt^red  out.     1  will  furnish  you,  gentlemen,  with 

tkatiDfonnation  later.    The  order  was  issued  by  the  geneml  manager; 

thin vas  after  the  uhmi  had  been  ordered  out,  and  I  think  a  large  portion 

of  llirn  h:i4l  gone  out. 
Mr.  Andkksmn.  Of  railroad  men  ? 
Tbt'\ViTNi:.*<s.  Yes,  sir.    TIjc  general  maimger  gave  notice,  in  pur- 

I'soty  t<i  my  dire4*tions,  that  tht^  men  who  had  gone  (»n  strike,  as  they 

^^  i^  Wduld   be  givt'ii  until  Tuesdav  morning,  the  27th,  to  return  to 
*ork. 

^**t*  CiiAiKM  VN.    Wlien  can  vou  furnish  the  committee  with  that 

Tbf  Witness.  This  afternoon,  as  so<»n  as  1  get  to  tlieofliee. 

^h.  Andekso.n.  And  this  was  the*  basis  up4»n  which  they  woidd  l»o 

Tiir  Wn.N J :ss.  N«»,  sir:  that  was  a  separate  thing.  The  regulation  I 
N»al  <i|  u,!.-*  i.>hu«m1  in  a  general  onler,  ibrecting  tiie  mi'n  to  r4'|M)rt  for 
'■''^^"U  tin*  1*7 til,  ami  ;:iving  iiniiee  that  tliose  who  did  re|MUt  for  duty 
*M(ii«iiiiiiig  would  Im-  lakeii  baeU,  if  they  «lesireil  il,  into  ihe  service  «>f 
l*H^i'um|iatiy :  that  they  then  were  out  and  no  longer  our  emplo\4*s,  but 
'M  «oijld  he  ;;iven  piefeieuee  and  Would  be  taki'U  back;  and  if  they 
'W  riirt  ri'iMUt  f«»r  duty  o:i  the  morning  of  tin*  -7th  that  the\  were  dis- 
y^r;!^!  antl  uonld  inVi-r  be  {Miniitted  to  come  bark  again.  Tiiat  or- 
**^f  K4.H  vt-iy  plain  and  p«».>ilive  in  it>  t<-Mns,  and  of  4*ourse  was  issui^l 
Jb  the  urilinaiA  wa\.  1  nn<ler>tan(l  that  eon^i4l^^able  complaint  has 
|*vii  iiiaih*  that  tht*  men  did  nor  «;et  the  order,  but  1  could  not  help  that. 
'K  v^A  not  the  bnsine>.s  iif  tin-  r.iilroad  company  to  t<:o  running  anaiiul 
■Dover  the  Stale  n\'  lVnn>\  Iv.inia  to  iin«l  nn-n  wlm  had  agr4'4Ml  to  W4)rk 
tetbecuuii>any  and  who  had  agreed  lt>  ivi^ort  every  morning  for  that 
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particular  duty.  I  do  Dot  say  auythiug  at  all  agaiust  these  men ; 
course  some  of  them  were  ignoraut,  but  so  far  as  the  men  were  e 
cemed  we  bad  no  fault  to  find  with  them.  If  these  men  had  been  bet 
advised — I  believe  it  was  not  their  fault;  but  I  said  on  the  momi 
of  the  27th  that  these  men  who  returned  would  be  taken  back,  anc 
they  did  not  report  on  that  morning  they  would  be  left  off  the  rolls,  a 
I  think  about  2,600  men  never  came  back,  and  those  of  them  who  ( 
not  come  back  never  will  while  I  am  president  of  this  road. 

Mr.  Stone.  Did  that  order  exclude  anv  men  I 

The  Witness.  No,  Rir ;  that  order  included  all ;  practically  all  cot 
come  back  with  the  exception  of  these  few  i)eople  who  were  discharge 
Hede  and  Sharkey. 

Q.  Were  these  five  crews  included  ! — ^A.  No,  sir.  We  had  giv 
notice  before  we  discharged  any  that  any  who  disobeyed  our  orders 
would  not  have  them  back  again.  We  took  back  any  men  where  t 
trouble  was  they  simply  left  our  service  temporarily,  but  men  who  h 
refused  to  perform  duties  which  interfered  with  our  obligations  as  a  co 
mon  carrier  we  would  not  have  them  back. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  was  that  order  made  public  f 

The  Witness.  It  was  sent  to  all  the  superintendents  through  t 
general  manager  and  it  got  into  the  newspapers. 

Q.  Was  there  any  poster  issued  as  in  the  other  case  f — A.  This  ^ 
sent  to  Port  Eichmond;  I  do  not  know  about  that,  and  I  can  nott 
you. 

Mr.  Chipman.  You  think  that  order  was  issued  about  the  27th  f 

The  Witness.  It  was  issued  on  the  24th  and  the  men  were  given  on 
the  27th  to  come  back  again. 

Mr.  Parker.  Was  that  notice  made  public! 

The  Witness.  It  was  made  as  public  as  we  could  make  it.  We  ga 
it  all  the  publicity  possible. 

Mr.  Stone.    Did  you  send  telegrams  to  the  different  depots  f 

The  Witness.  We  sent,  I  think,  telegrams  to  the  division  super 
tendeuts.  They  weresent  to  the  general  superintendent,  who  distribal 
them  among  the  division  superintendents,  where  the  men  get  advice 
orders  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Did  it  get  into  the  newspapers  ? — A.  I  think  the  newspapers  c 
have  it.  Some  men,  of  course,  may  not  have  read  it;  but  these  ni 
were  under  orders ;  they  were  ordered  not  to  go  back. 

Mr.  Parker.   By  whom  do  you  meant 

The  Witness.  By  the  leaders  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  I  assn 
that,  and  I  guess  they  will  not  deny  that.  We  had  performed  ourdi 
and  stated  that  they  would  have  three  days'  notice  from  Saturday,  1 
24th,  to  Tuesday,  the  27th.  I  say  to  you  that  there  would  have  b< 
no  difficulty  with  the  large  body  of  men  who  went  out;  we  have 
fault  to  find  with  them  and  they  had  none  with  us.  There  has  been 
question  or  controversy  about  the  treatment  of  the  men,  or  the  wag 
or  the  hours  of  labor,  because  when  1  came  here  I  took  pains  to  h 
])er8onally  into  every  complaint  which  was  made,  and  wherever  th< 
lias  been  any  wrong  treatment  of  men  or  want  of  proper  treatment 
tlie  part  of  the  heads  of  the  departments,  or  too  many  hours'  work, 
not  a  proper  amount  of  wages  paid  for  their  labor ;  and  so  far  as 
could,  and  I  believe  the  men  to-day  will  agree,  that  the  Reading  Kailn 
Company  worked  their  men  no  more  than  reasonable  hours  and  paid  th 
well  and  that  they  were  well  treated.  I  have  always  made  it  a  rule 
my  road  that  every  employ^  should  be  treated  by  the  road  prope 
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an  far  AH  I  roulil,  aiidjiist  :i.s  I  was  trciitet].  1  did  not  want  aii\  4Mii- 
ploye  on  the  n>atl  triMtiMl  in  any  othrr  nianin'r,  and  wi*  wrn^  workin;; 
thrill  r«Ms«Mia1)li*  lit  airs,  and  wv  W4*n*  paying;  tlioni   lair  w.ilti's. 

Mr.  Stonk.  IJi'lori*  yon  p»  InrtluT,  is  it  not  a  fact  tliai  rlicp*  was  a 
mnimitttN*  rf|»n*si*ittiii^  tlu*  Kni]i;htK  of  Lai  a  a*,  of  w  hie  it  Mr.  Lih*  was 
•  uhiiIht,  wiio  had  a  ronftToiuH*  with  yon  or  otli(*r  ot'ii<M*rs  of  tin*  roiii- 
Ikiiiy  with  a  view  to  a  sottltMiinil  of  tho  trotiMcs  Just  bcfoic  this  order, 
vhk'h  you  say  yon  scut  out  alon^r  the  line  to  th(*se  men  eallin^  on  tlieni 
to  return  to  work  ! 

Tbt*  WiTNKss.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  did  or  not..  I  was  not 
lament  at  any  interview  with  them.  1  have  no  donht  tliey  (Mine  in  to  see 
Mr.  8wei;;anl,  who  t<H)k  his  orders  from  me  as  well  as  the  ;:eneral  mana- 
fSrr.  When  i  assumed  rhar<;e  of  that  company  1  did  not  propose  to 
arbitrate  a  question  as  to  whether  men  should  deliver  llonr  on  my  road 
vbrii  I  wan  under  ohli|;^ations  to  deliver  it  as  a  rommoii  <*arrier.  and  1 
Mill  to  him  ilistim*tly,  and  I  had  him  in  the  otiiee  in  the  presence  (»f  the 
rt^'itrat  inana;:er,  antl  told  him  that  under  no  eireuinstanees  would  men 
bf  allowed  t(»  return  t(»  the  .service  of  this  roa<l  who  had  refused  to  ohey 
tbeonli*rs  that  weiv  pven,  aiul  that  no  ()uestioii  of  arbitraticm  slKuild 
beiiiatlt*  with  any  orpinization.  1  think  he  underst(KNl  his  unh^rs  tlior- 
oopbly,  and  1  have  no  doubt  he  did. 

Mr.  AM)KKS(»n.  I>o  you  rememU'r  the  date  of  that  interview  with 
Mr.  Swci^iird  f 

Tbf  WiTNKSs.  It  was  the  very  day  we  issiu^d  the  onler,  on  the  -Mh. 
Tbcrctiid  C4une  a  committee  up  to  the  oHice.  and  1  was  ;:iven  notice 
(bat  tliry  wcadd  like  to  .see  me;  hut  I  was  not  seein<;  committcfs  just 
Alnnt  tliar  time.  I  pro|H»sed  to  perform  the  duty  of  a  <'<immoii  carrier, 
umI  I  (lid  not  (iropose  to  allow  them  to  state  what  lMisiii<*ss  1  should 
OH)  and  what  l»usines.s  )  should  not.  No  man  can  tell  you  that  wt* 
^<^>  fiiileil   to  hanille   all  our   iiiter>tate   business  evr:i   (luring  the 

Mr.  SroNK.  Do  y«ai  know  whelher  there  was  an  ai;n*euient  made  be- 
^■"•n  Mr.  Swei;;ard  and  Mr.  Let*  i 

Tb»- \ViTNt>s.  I  think  >On  but  tin*  cliarjje  that  Mr.  Swci^jard  saiil 
*li4l  tlicx  rould  pi  back  and  it  wouhl  be  arbitrated  I  do  imt  beli<*ve 
^M  at  all.  Of  ctairse  I  can  not  swear  what  he  >aid  and  wiiat  he  didn't 
^S  ImiT  1  iN'lieve  he  didn't  say  anything;  likt*  ihat.  I  have  nn  idea 
^^t  Mr.  Suei^ard  saitl  anytliiii;:  like  that.  For  si\  intMiths  ilie  Kiii;:lits 
*'^I*iiNtr  or^ani/.itioii  had  U'cn  interfering:  \<\l\\  everyone  thry  cimld 
*i1«4ri-iitlv,  and  with  LTcat  ininrv  to  us  and  the  men,  and  \\r  ?;ot  vciv 
iir*iii)f  j(^  jiiiii  I  made  up  iii\  mind,  if  we  ever  ;:ot  to  tin'  |M»jiit.  that  I 
^"'iM  have  no  more  to  <lo  with  that  kind  of  business.  M  r.  Sweiu.nd 
''■^^  iny  opiniiiii,  W«*  were  bound  to  deliver  tli. it  tlnnr;  Mr.  T.jn  lur  was 
'^itiiii;  for  It  :  he  emploved  the  men  to  work  lor  iiiin  an«l  hamllf  iIiin 
""^'F. and  It  uas  his  bii.siiies.s  to  tMiipIoy  his  iiirri  and  pa>  liiciii. 

^l^f  <  ilAIKMA.N.   Mow   was   voiir   railroad   .supplied   n\  ilii  llirsc  L\4iOO 

Till*  WiTNK.ss.  Tlie  l.*.iI<M»  men  *  Of  coiiisr  M»ine  of  thfi'i  wru-  railn»;itl 
^". liiit  «e  di«l  not  reoiiire  mi  niaii\  en;*incris  :ift('r  tip*  ('<i.i!  .stiikc  as 
^•••ri*.  \V«*  iminiHlialely  lilletl  tla*  places  w  itii  cxprriciifed  iimii,  aipl 
""oM  have  got  many  mt»re  tt»  liave  taken  their  piarrs.  i  M  cihiim-,  »\lii  m 
V  bad  (Uice  «*mphiyed  a  man.  it  would  Im*  a  cold  \\ii\  bet«>i-f  wr  woiild 
'^kf  (HI  again  men  who  had  vnliintarily  tliri»\\i:  i:p  ti.rir  pl.in's  and  ibs 
^nrif  theM*  men  to  make  iimmh  f«>r  tlitih. 

Mr.  I'AKKKK.  \Vere\ou  anticjpatiii;:  a  c<i..l  >iiiki-.U  lhetiiueoflhe.se 
'iMarliaUL'f.s  at  ElizalM^thpurt  and  IN»rt  Uiclimoinl ! 
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The  Witness.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  tbiak  we  shoald  have  a  coal  8tr 
then.  I  did  uot  see  how  they  could  directly  violate  au  agreement 
plain  as  the  oue  made  in  September,  and  I  did  not  believe  till  tlie 
day  of  January  that  we  should  have  any  strike: 

Q.  Then  yon  had  no  belief  or  expectation  at  the  time  of  these  t 
disturbances  in  connection  with  the  railroad  that  you  were  to  mee 
mining  strike  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Stone.  Did  the  engineers  go  out  on  this  strike  t 

The  Witness.  A  good  many  of  them  did. 

Q.  The  locomotive  engineers  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  not  this  almost  unprecedented? — A.  I  do  not  know;  they 
go  out  now  and  then.     They  did  with  us. 

Q.  How  many  times  have  they  gone  out  f  —A.  On  our  road  t 

Q.  On  any  of  the  railroad  systems? — A.  I  do  not  know^  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  happens  sometimes  down  South. 

Mr.  Parker.  It  is  not  usu<il  in  our  State,  as  a  great  majority  of  th( 
belong  to  the  Brotherhood. — A.  They  are  outside  the  Knights  of  Lab 
When  the  Brotherhood  make  a  contract  they  stick  to  it.  I  would 
soon  have  a  contra(;t  made  with  them  as  with  Drexel,  Morgan  &  ( 
A  good  many  of  these  men  of  ours  were  not  members  of  the  Broth 
hood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  but  belonged  to  the  Knights  of  Lab 
I  do  not  know  how  many  of  them  did  go  out,  but  I  know  we  did  till  t 
places  of  a  good  many. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Were  the  engineers  who  left  your  road  members 
the  Brotherhood  ? 

The  Witness.  I  could  not  tell  you.  I  would  have  to  ask  about  th 
My  impression  was  that  they  were  not  Brotherhood  men,  but  I  do  i 
know. 

Now  I  have  given  you  gentlemen  this  order  which  was  issued  on  I 
24th,  and  it  was  followed  by  some  other  orders,  and  if  there  is  anythi 
more  I  will  give  them  to  you  Later.  Here  is  an  order  from  the  gene 
manager  to  the  master-mechanic: 

ExmBiT  5. 

PiiiLADELPniA,  December  27,  18R 
G.  W.  CusHiXG,  Heading f  Pa. : 

No  man  once  discharged  for  rofnsing  to  obey  orders  shall  return  to  the  servic 
the  company,  and  where  new  men  are  employed  to  take  the  places  of  those  who 
not  report,  they  will  be  retained  absolutely.  The  men  may  return  to  work  so  fa: 
you  have  places  for  them,  and  all  men  in  the  employ  of  the  company  will  be  subj 
to  the  same  rules  and  regulations  in  every  respect.  If  the  old  men  wish  to  ret 
their  places  they  must  report  promptly,  and  they  must  understand  that  when  i 
ones  are  taken  tliey  will  not  be  discharged  to  make  places  for  the  old  ones. 

A.  A.  McLeoi 

This  is  another  one,  sir : 

Exhibit  6. 

Philadelphia,  December  27, 188 
G.  W.  CusiiiXG,  Reading y  Pa.: 

Of  course  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  you  must  understand  the  orders  which  h 
been  given,  and  that  you  will  first  give  preference  to  our  old  men  to  take  their  ph 
to-day,  but  if  they  refuse  to  do  so,  you  will  man  the  engines  with  new  men.  I  wc 
promote  any  competent  tiremen  to  engineers  if  necessary.  The  new  men  then  8 
remain  on  the  engines  as  long  as  they  obey  orders  and  attend  to  their  duties,  and 
old  men  shall  not  again  enter  the  service  of  this  company.  These  instructions 
final. 

A.  A.  McLeod,  G.  i 
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Vr.  AXDERSON.  Should  we  not  have  the  telo|;rani  from  Mr.  CaHhiii^, 
to  vhi(*b  that  answer  of  Mr.  Corbiu  wan  sent  ? 

TbeCuAiRMAN.  It  would  be  better,  in  order  that  the  record  should 
be  IS  complete  as  posftible. 

Tlie  Witness.  1  will  give  it  to  you.  I  will  send  and  get  it  for  you. 
H«R  is  another  one : 

Exhibit  7. 

Order  ginn  by  Mr,  Sweigard, 

Dkckmdkr  27,  1H87. 

1.  Xo  tnni  whc  have  been  <liNr1mr^oil  will  be  reiuHtated,  nor  will  tbey  bt*  perniittcd 
acmi  toroti'r  the  aervice  of  the  company. 

1  Tlip  nt*tr  ujen  who  were  eiif^a^iMl  wb<*n  tbo  old  onen  went  out  will  not  b»  di»- 
cktfsnl,  liut  will  1h*  maintainrd  in  tlu'ir  poMtionH  and  will  i^u^ivt-n  work  aH  lon^;  tia 
Ikff  Miiprrly  |N*rfonn  their  dntit^^i. 

X  JlrD  who  wer«  called  n|M)n  Ibr  Hervice  and  refuHed  or  iicf^lecttMl  to  api><*ar  to  |M*r- 
fc>*it,and  whcMC  placfsbave  been  till(*d,  will  not  be  taken  biu*k  for  the  Hanie  potti- 
tMt.  If  toy  iMwition  iNHtill  o|>eii  and  immediate  applieation  is  made,  and  the  men 
■t Mtibfactory  to  the  company,  they  will  be  ^iven  employment. 

A.  A.  McLkoi»,  (i.  .V. 

Dere  are  various  onlers — I  do  not  know  wliether  you  eaiv  to  be 
tnmMftl  with  them — relating  to  some  accidents  we  had  on  the  road  and 
^fc«eare  onlers  relating  to  that  matter. 

Mr.('Hii»MAN.  1  think  we  liad  better  have  them. 

Tbe Chairman.  It  shows  that  you  did  not  liave  a  smooth  time  with 
Ibe  new  bands  you  employed. 

The  Witness.  We  did  not  expect  it,  but  we  did  very  well  with  them, 
wt  it  waa  not  altogether  lovely. 

M''<*BI1»man.  You  had  better  let  us  have  the  wliole  story. 

Tbe  Witness.  Here  is  one  to  Mr.  Lawler ;  I  got  a  copy  from  him: 

KxiiiniT  H. 

f,  Pmii.adki.I'IIIA.  Ikrvmhtr*2f*,  l-*-*?. 

*    ■■  UwiTK,  Skamokin,  Pa.  : 
I  utf  «,.,.„  viMir  laM  mrwa^i'  t<»  Mr.  Sweiixanl  iiidiratiiii;  that  tlnTi'  will  Iw  sttuu^ 

a*L^  I  ■  ^^  ^^  ^^ 

l^^-'-'-itnl  I  h.iv«*  junt  ^ivrn  ordrfH  thi'<)u;;h  Mr.  Swfi^^artl  t«i  lijivt»  the  mal  and 
-J- !*'•■'»■  Milt  til  your  iliviiiou  at  «inri«,  and  I  will  wiid  :i  tliiMixaiid  mm  iIhti'  if 
■***^*ry  to  prcitri  t  tlie  in»w  mm  you  put  on.  Y«mi  an-  po-^ii  iv«'l>  diiiM'tcil  to  hik*-  li:irk 
Jf.r.  Ahiifii  yon  have  di'M'har^i-d  for  n-fuMiiij;  t<i  oIm'v  orders,  and  tin*  (-o]iipan,\  will 
**•.  ftMtv  t«  protect  you  no  matt4T  what  it  coMtn. 

A.  A.  McLi  ni». 


Pltir.AIiKI.rifiA.  Ihrnnhfr'^^,  I'-C. 


-^"■''■'•|f»"jj»»- to  till-  %%nTk:it  liurk  Mount,  pleiiHi*  in\<-«ii^:itt' prompt l,v.  and  it  you  find 
't^r^  l„4,  !»,.,  I,  tamp«T<*d  with,  ofhT  a  irward  ofiTi.iHH)  |or  iIm*  d«tiM"tiou  and  rou- 
'•••ft  tif  ti„.  jiarty  tir  parti«'s  who  liid  it.     Attmd  ti»  tlii-^  as  ]iromptly  wt^  pos<«ihl<', 
•  l^"*?  jour  iioiifi-^  iif'n-nard.  hImimM  you  «l«Ti«h«  to  do  mi.  prouiiiifiitly. 

A.  A.  Mil.Ki>l». 

.v»w  lur,.  i^  ,,jn,  fi-oiii  the  general  ni:in:i;:eruf  thi'  .same  dat»s  ih**  -Slh 

r.Miinii  111. 
jj  I'm  I  \iii  i.niiA.  Itfctmhn  •>.  1-"»T. 

,*''••'  linf  division  HUiHTintmilmt-*  \ui^:  up  tin-  ImII«>wjui»  notirr  in  « oiiHitirunut 
^»: 

"Af^nfij  of  (lO.lNHi  will  lif  paiil  to  .my  p«T'*ou  wlm  w:'l  fnniiNh  tlo' fvidmre 
"*•■ 'dl  li*Ad  t«i  tlie  arre.Ht  and  i'o!ivjrti<ni  ni"  aiiv  pi-r-ini  or  pfr-ini-*  who  -li.ill  ln« 
fvutjof  Ttiiirnce  tuche  company 'n  iiiipio\i--»  oi  ii-  pn»prit\." 

A.  A.  MrLiMii, 
(itHtral  Manager, 
•  PS2r5 
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I  omitted  one  on  the  27  th  of  December,  which  was  issued  by  tl 
of  the  receivers,  in  relation  to  the  matter,  which  will  throw  son 
upon  the  situation  and  condition  of  the  parties : 

Exhibit  11. 

[6«orge  de  B.  Kcim,  Stephen  A.  Caldwell,  Austin  Corbin,  receivera  of  The  Philftddphia 

ins  Railroad  Company,  general  office,  227  South  Fourth  street.] 

PHiLADELi>HiAy  December  % 
A.  A.  McLeod,  Esq., 

General  Manager : 

Dear  Sir  :  The  strike  ordered  from  Port  Richmond  has  developed  the  1 
many  of  our  old  and  faithful  enipIoy6s  have  been  compelled  by  others  to  joi: 

ganization  known  as  the  Kniebts  of  Labor.    While  the  Reading  Railroad  < 
as  never  objected  to  its  enipToy^s  voluntarily  connecting  themselves  with  a 
organization  they  may  see  ht  to  join,  it  will  protect  them  at  all  hazards  an 
cost  from  being  forced  into  any  union  where  their  own  wish  would  be  to  rem 
and  any  employ^  of  this  company,  or  of  the  coal  and  iron  company,  guilty 
any  undue  or  improper  influence  upon  any  of  our  men  to  force  them  to  join 
ety  against  their  free  will,  will,  upon  proof  furnished  us,  be  instantly  dismio 
our  service  and  never  allowed  to  return  to  it ;  and  any  employ^  furnishing 
formatiou  will  be  fully  protected  from  any  harm  by  reason  thereof.     Please 
notice  to  the  general  superintendent,  with  orders  that  it  be  repeated  to  the 
every  department  of  the  railroad  and  coal  and  iron  company. 
Very  respectfully, 

Austin  Corb] 

Pn 

G.  DE  B.  Kbim 

8.  A.  Caldwe 

Austin  Corbi 

Be 

I.  A.  SWEiGARD,  Esq., 

General  Superintendent : 

Dear  Sir  :  Please  furnish  all  heads  of  departments  with  a  copy  of  this  m 
see  that  it  is  fully  carried  out. 

A.  A.  McLe( 
General  Mi 


Exhibit  12. 

PuiLADELPniA,  Reading  and  Pottsville  Telegraph  Compaq 

rottavUle,  Pa. J  Decent 

To  President  Corbin, 

riiUadclphia  and  Beading  Railroad  and  Coal  and  Iron  Company : 

The  joint  committee  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  the  Miners'  Amalgamated  Ass 
and  Eccentric  Engineers  of  the  anthracite  coal  region,  fearing  that  the  ti 
your  road  arose  from  the  Lehigh  miners'  strike,  most  reHf)ectfully  tenc 
services  as  mediators.  We  urgently  request  that  the  matter  bo  arbitrate 
public  interest  demands  immediate  and  satisfactory  settlement.  Anxious  to 
and  i»romote  the  fraternal  relations  that  should  exist  between  employer  and' 
we  appeal  to  you  to  grant  the  request,  work  to  continue  as  usual  pending 
tlemeut.    Please  annwer  by  wire  to 

John  H.  Dav 
WaWs  Motel,  Fo 


Exhibit  13. 

The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Compa> 

General  Office,  December  2f 
John  H.  Davis, 

WalVs  Hotel,  Pottsville,  Pa.: 

Your  message  to  the  president  of  the  company  has  been  repeated  to  him  in  N 
and  his  reply  to  you  is  that  he  sees  nothing  for  the  company  to  arbitrate. 

A.  A.  M( 
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Exiiimr  IJ. 

PHILADELTIIIA,   KkaDING   AXI)   rt)TTSVILLB  TELEGRAPn  COMPANY, 

PotttriUc,  Jfectmbtr  2rt,  1887 
JL  A.  McLxoi»: 

In  reply  to  PreMidetit  Corbiu,  whi^re  h«^  says  *'h<^  tn^cs  notliin*:  lor  tliu  coiupauy  to 

•rbitratr'/*  the  coiiimittet*  would  miy  *'  that  the  ])rcMoiit  dithculty,  if  not  iiitorc'4*|it(*(i  Uy 

pnifl«DCt*auil  juHt  inetlitNlH,  will,  we  ft>iir,  n-Hult  disaMtruiiNly  t^)  the  ctunpany,  iheciii- 

ploy^  and  the  uiiii«TM,  and  our  anxiety  for  tho  ctuitinui^d  pr(»8iK^rity  of  our  people 

Mu{  the  ^-elfareof  the  hn»ineHs  coniniuniry  proniptrt  uh  to  ur^u  that  some  underHtand- 

IBK  should  Ih*  reuelied  that  will  reHuIt  favorably  to  all  partien  conrenicd.     Puhlic  in- 

Wtt«U  hhould  not  HutlVr.  and  we  urgently  appeal  that  negotiations  open,  in  ho|H*tt  of 

Ml  amicahle  ailjUHttnent.     IMease  forward  to  President  Corbiu  the  coniniittiw'ii  reply. 

J    >.  II.  Davis, 

JVolU  Hotel 

Vr.  IIcLeod: 
I  have  done  nothing  abont  this. 
Keapect  fully, 

\V.  D.  WOLFP. 
Dkccmbeb  *^. 


ExiiiniT  15. 

The  PniLAT>Ei.riiiA  and  Kradino  Kailroad  Compavy, 

(irnrral  (tjffice,  Dtcembtr  ItJ,  1887. 

•'oBX   H.  Davis.   Wolh  IlottI,  rottHvilU^  Pa,: 

Yciur  iiH*iMiK<*  to  me  wan  repeated  to  Mr.  Corhin,  preMident  of  thiH  company,  and  I 
^«lirrcte«l  hy  him  to  n*ply  an  folh»w.s: 

Pi»«itivi-ly  we  have  nothing  to  dirteusH  or  arlutrat«';  the  titrike  wan  onlennl  bocatine 
»'  rti^rharj^l  men  for  refusing  t«»  jM«rfonu  a  duty  whieh  the  law  ma4te  incnnilN*nt 
vpon  tuto  pn*form.  and  for  the  non-perforuianee  of  whieh  no  n*,'iA(m  on  earth  exiHt<Hl. 
^r  tiB^n  should  have  ]M*rfortued  it  pnuiiptly  and  eheerfully.  N(»t  a  word  of  complaint 
Amii  tlM>  Ant  haM  lie«*ii  ni:ule  an  to  the  fair,  hoiie^tt  treatment  ot  einploy^^H,  and  the 
Vai^  tiaii  ii(»w  arriveil  wh*'n  any  <lirt.iti<Mi  or  attenipt«'d  dictation  hy  any  one  in  our 
foiplcfty  an  to  how  we  nhall  do  our  luiHineHM  will  be  followed  bv  the  iuiMiediate  din- 


W«««l  to  onr  iwTvire  a  minute. 

A.  A.  Mci^EOD. 

Oinhe2Sth  I  <lin»ctc(l  Mr.  McL<»o<l  to  simhI  out  this  notit^o  which  1 
viU  n»il  t4i  you.  Hy  tliis  tiiiio  oar  road  \vii.s  in  decently  ^(kmI  NluifH), 
■*^  *e  were  f^ettiiiK  it  in  better  order  every  day. 

r.XMinil    lii. 

KKCKivi.u^  or  niK  riiii.vpr.i.i'iiiA  and  Ki:.\i>iN4i  Kailroap. 

'^dirpcteii  bv  Mr.  AuN:in  Coibi:).  pn"«i«leut,  to  i>«sue  t!ie  followiu;;  notiee  to  the 
«I.lf.,<c,.  •        ^ 

"•"■Uf  li  of  our  iild  eiiiplo\e«4  ;w  have  stnml  luaiiriilly  and  fiithfully  by  um,  we  fi-el 
."'<mI  aiiil  thankful,  and  hIuiII  not  t'ni^iM  tli«-iii.  Itut  tin*  tiriit*  i.as  now  arrived  when 
*"'*'trrii,|,|,,yi*'«  i^ill  heiri|uired  lo  <lr«ide  vvlieiher  tlie\  I'viHTt  to  n'tain  their  plaet>M 
''^  h-aMiii  u(  honent  and  f.uthliil  S4*rvire  and  pri>iii|it  iib«difiire  it>  the  orders  of  the 
?|^Nii\  tliiit  riiiplii\h  theui  and  l>a\i  ilieiu,  ni  li>  bli;i.|  (»i.'-tliitM-e  to  the  din'etion  of 
'P^  *^bi£liiA  fif  I^lmr,  through  wnnh  oi^:ini/:iMi>u  tli«-  lrailei>t  Impe  to  eo«>ree  UH  into 
'"^^Uiiiloviuent  of  men  ^aho  mnHider  their  lir'^i  iHM-dienri*  due  t4»  thai  onler, 

'ormrn  who  stand  bv  us  will  liavi*  euiploMnent.  w  ithreaMinable  liourH  and  »:^>m1 
^JtMnifieh  an  IN  paid  bv  anv  other  ('oiiM»rai  mmi  <it'  a  himiiar  rhaiaeter.  Mi'U  who 
"^bot  will  never  In*  alloued  on  the  r<>id  a;;. mi  iiriib  r  any  eiri*iiuiHt:iiie**i«. 

"^V  have  never  objerti*ti  to  labor  orLMni/  itiMUH  ami  fio  u«i(  n<t\%-.  Kvery  man  Hhall 
'^ftipe  to  belong  to  o:ie  f»r  not,  aM  he  p)«-  !■«< «.  Itut  (hf>  leadeiM  uf  HUeh  onlem  can  not 
'^ihall  not  dictate  to  thib  company  as  to  whoui  it  Filial  I  employ  or  how  o|»crate  ita 
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property.  Places  that  are  left  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  Knights  of  Labo 
shall  be  filled  by  new  men,  and  such  new  men  will  be  retained,  and  under  no  ciiooin 
stances  be  discharged  to  make  room  for  men  w  ho  have  left  their  places. 

"Hereafter  we  shall  operate  this  property  with  employes  who  consider,  their  fin 
daty  is  to  the  company  and  expect  to  obey  reasonable  orders  made  in  the  transactio 
of  its  business. 

"There  has  never  been  a  moment  when,  under  any  circnmstanceSj  we  wonld  ai 
bitrate  any  question  growing  out  of  this  strike.  There  has  been  nothing  to  arbitrati 
It  is  only  a  question  as  to  whether  the  company  shall  be  permitted  to  operate  itaow 
property — a  property  in  which  there  is  invested  over  $200,000, OOQ— or  whether  thi 
property  shall  be  controlled  by  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

*'It  may  as  well  be  understood  now,  and  from  this  time  on,  that  any  wheel  that  i 
turned  on  the  Reading  system  will  be  turned  under  the  orders  of  the  management  c 
the  comoany,  and  under  the  orders  of  nobody  else.'' 

A.  A.  McLeod, 
General  Manager, 

December  29.  1887. 


Exhibit  17. 

Philadelphia,  December  28, 1887. 
Mr.  I.  A.  Sweigard. 

General  Superintendent: 

Please  have  the  following  notice  sent  to  the  division  superintendents : 

To  Division  Stiperixtendents  : 

Take  all  necessary  measures  to  have  arrested  and  bound  over  for  trial  at  court  anj 
person  guilty  of  any  violence  to  the  employds  of  the  company,  or  doing  any  irgury  U 
its  property,  and  let  like  proceeding  be  taken  against  all  persons  who  threaten  vio 
lence  to  either. 

A.  A.  McLeod, 
General  Manager, 

Mr.  Gbairman,  I  believe  I  have  exhausted  what  I  find  here  as  orden 
relating  to  this.  I  think  they  are  all  there,  and  if  there  is  anything  eim 
I  will  let  you  have  it. 

By  Mr.  Anderson  : 

Q.  In  connection  with  these  orders,  I  would  like  to  know  on  what  da; 
and  at  what  hour  the  police  or  other  force  was  sent  to  enforce  thes 
orders  and  to  prevent  any  violence? — A.  You  mean  in  the  city?  li 
answer  to  that  1  will  say  that  I  will  have  to  take  in  the  whole  amount 
for,  as  I  understand  it,  we  have  a  police  force  regularly  employed  on  th 
road. 

Q.  How  many? — A.  I  will  give  you  that  later.  I  will  answer  in  n 
gard  to  Port  Richmond  that  the  police  appeared  on  the  Port  Kichmou< 
clocks  on  the  23d  of  December,  or  on  the  day  after  the  discharge  of  thos 
five  crews. 

Q.  Not  before? — A.  No,  sir.  We  had  reason  to  believe  that  ther 
would  be  attempts  to  prevent  the  bringing  in  on  the  Port  Kichmon* 
docks  of  non-union  or  new  men. 

Q.  Was  that  done  about  that  flour? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Our  police  wer 
largely  the  city  police,  who  took  possession  of  our  property  there  to  pr< 
vent  any  trouble.  We  proceeded  then  to  do  our  work.  1  think  some  c 
the  police  were  part  of  ours,  but  I  think  they  wore  acting  under  tb 
police  department  of  the  city.    That  1  can  not  answer  you. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  there  altogether? — A.  1  should  say  betwee 
three  hundred  and  four  hundred. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Were  they  policemen? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  acting  under  authority  of  the  company?— A.  No,  sir 
I  think  they  were  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  police  of  the  citj 
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Q.  \X'tTe  !!;•»>■  iiinnMiitiMl  hy  \\w  in:iyor  or  slicTitl'of  tli(»  county? — A. 

7Tn»y  "%*-f»n*  t!u'  ir^ruKar  jjoHim*  of  tho  city. 

Q.  NX'liat  wjifjrs  juv  ilirso  ]>(»lk'4'iiH*n  paid  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  what 
lhi*y  i^w^e\rAu\  and  I  ran  not  ^ivt' yon  that:  at  loast  I  conhl  not  j^ivoyou 
tliar  h  •*  n».  I  wish  to  say  that  at  Klizalirthport  w<»  wrro  obli^^cd  to^^rt 
fb«*  |M»1  ice  a])iM»inti*d  by  thr  county  authorities. 

(f.    I      lu'lii'Vi*  thr  pricf  ofroal  has  jjont*  u|>  ivrontly  ? — A.  Yt»s,  sir. 

(}.  1  las  not  anthracite  roal  ^onp* up  in  ronstMincnct*  of  the  strike  or 
IiM'koi  *&  ^.  whatever  it  may  be,  in  the  Keadin;;  eoal  mines? — A.  I  think 
brpd^-    hy  reason  of  it,  ami  in  eonsc<pu»nee  of  the  Lehi;;h  Valley  bein;; 

i}.  ^  A'rll,  th'?  Lehigh  VaUey  mines  but  very  btth*  anthracite  eoal  com- 
p;itvd  ^ith  the  Schuylkill  and  Lackawanna  re<;ion  f — A.  Tiie  Lclii^h 
V.dle^"    \^ii  very  Iar;:e  miner. 

if.  .XlM»nt  what  per  cent,  of  anthracite  coal  comes  trom  the  Lelii;;h 
Viilb'^'  f— A.  1  should  think  tiie  liehi^rh  mines  that,  an*  idle  by  reason 
nf  th«*     Mrike  prcnlnre  -")  i»er  cent,  of  tlie  entire  output. 

Ij.     .\lN»nt  what   proporti<m  of  the  entire  output  do  the  Schiiylkill 
iiiine?<    «*\ tract  when  they  are  in  fall  (Operation  ? — A.  As  we  liave  op«.*r- 
»t«-d  1  litni  they  have  produeed,  1  think,  last  year  (v'UMMHM)  tons. 
({.    .\iNMit  Hhat  pro)>ortion  is  that  of  tiie  annual  output  of  anthra* 

ritr' A,  Well,  I  shouhl  state  that   we  produce  <>,.'(<N),0<NMon.s  out  of 

31.INMIJNMI  produced  l»v  evervbodv. 

^h    ^'lease  now  t<'ll  the  eommitteo  If  tlitTe  is  any  pool  in;;  of  pnifits 

«it  r(>a1  mines  and  coal  frei;:hts  in  railroading  amon^  the  several  niincH 

nr  *^M- KfVi*ral  railroads. — A.  There  has  never  been  anything  of  tluit 

kui(\  uininm*cti(»n  witli  us.     I  (*an  answer  for  tairselves  ami  I  have  no 

TViiMin  fo  believe  that  tlu*  others  have,     i  have  heanl  talk  abtiut  au 

uuthracite  board   of  tra»le.     I  hav««  never  lieard  of  such  a   thin«;,  and 

▼Huvf  no  combinations  or  a<rreemeii!s  orarran^^ements  with  anybiNly. 

^^•^  timie  null  when  \\r  ran  si*ll  it,  and  when  W4«e;mnot  westop.    TluM'e 

l).i<«tifV(T  liciMi  in  mv  dav  and  since  I   have   Imtu   eonneeted    with  this 

niiruait  aiivetVort  n\\  the  part  of  tlir  oHirers  ot  this  r*»ad  to  increase  or 

iMi:t  ilif.  iMitpiiT  or  make  any  piM»lin;;arraii;:emcnt.     It  is  pure  romam*(*. 

^i'  ll:is  nut  tiie  Kcadiii;:  liailrnad  Company  some  contract  or  umler- 

^**tiiiliii;;or  4'oiiiliin.itinn  with  ihr  railroads  outside  «»f  tin*  State  for  the 

truiilNirtiitlon  lit  its  anthracite  **o:il  .'  —  A.   Nn,  sir:   I  say  no.      We  have 

*'^**"i*'*'iiM'nts  eoveiiriix  all  f'lasses  of  fiei;:ht.     Wc  sell  our  I'oal  in  the 

MiviiK^ippI   \';|ii,.y   and   ship   it   into  Minnesota  and  < 'anada.     W«»  ^et 

^^•••k'lit.N  .IS  chiMp  as  we  can:   sometitrii's  \\r  send  it  nver  the  Mrii*  Kail- 

f"*'l  .iTnj  >,,niefniM>  ovrr  the  New  York  t'entral. 

/%*■  ^«>!idi»thal  li.s  ;i  coal  *leali-r  and  not  as  a  common  carriei- .' — A. 
"  '*'•  l;:ivi- coal  to  tieliver  at  Untl'alo  we  aim  In  ;;et  it  to  linna]oascliea]» 
*''''«*<»ii.     it  dfpentls  npi»n  wlirrcw^'can  ;;e!  it  lakcn  t hi- cheapest. 

^  b  \i)ii  ean  ;:et  llhin   to  take  the  lii-i^lit  so  as    to  maki*  it  :idvan- 

pk''''*'H<i  ii,r  tlie  KeatlJMi:   li.iilro;id   < 'iiMipan.N    to   cliar;:e  lanre  or  less 

mi^iliT  \^j,||  ii,,.  ^  „.^^   ^^l  '^rU\U'^  laij^er  «'!   Iisn  prnlit  on  the  raw],  \{t\\  do 

[  ''•••*  i  inider>tai.d  f — A.   In  sjsipjiitii: 'nir  en.il  tn  aii.\  pnjnt  otV  our  o\\  n 

j  ''*•••  Wi' nl  ciiUIse  maliC  tin-  best   ai  I  :i!i  .:<'metil    WrfaillM  or«ler  to  ;ii'l   as 

I  t'"''ii  ri«t  innne\  as  we  can. 

'  V-  I^  ihi'if  iM>t  a  par! tu*i>liip  e\iNi  inn   1»\   iea«snn  of  the   i>i;ril  ow  uer- 

' ''i">t  till*  |^'adin;r  l^i:li";iiM  «iiiipan\   .iiid  tin-  lifadui;;  < 'n  it  aii>l  Ikhi 
;  ''"iJMiiv  and  thejr  behni::iMi;  \**  llie>aiji»'  >furlvhn|ili  r^,  aiiil  i«»  iml  lliis 

P>Itt:ir.,)l||i  ^llti,i|-,|ll,,l|,.    til    .1     |>till'   njirl.l!litri   nt'    llir     1 .1  i  1 1  <  ■  h  1   .' .mI   ro.il 

wiiii-*,  iir  liitior  are  lint  tiiiM:*!*-.!^   li"in;   jimI   initnil  v.  i:h   a  \  ii-w  nt 
r^tt}ii;r  a  |ii,,tit  for  til**  r.itiri.iil  .\\i*\  a  pmtit  lor  [lie  cn..l  and  ii  on  coin- 
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pany;  in  other  words,  do  jou  not  pool  the  profits  or  losses  of  the  Bead- 
ing Bailroad  Company  and  of  the  coal  mines  belonging  to  the  Beading 
Bailroad  Company? — A.  jSTo,  sir;  we  do  not. 

Q.  Are  they  kept  entirely  distinct? — A.  They  are  entirely  indepen- 
dent. We  do  not  charge  our  company  any  more  for  hauling  coal  than 
any  other  company.  We  do  not  charge  the  coal  company  to  haul  coal 
to  any  i)oint  more  than  anybody  else. 

Q.  Doyou  charge  them  any  les^? — A.  No,  sir ;  our  rates  are  the 
same.    We  do  not  make  any  distinction  in  that  respect. 

Q.  Well,  in  alluding  to  the  order  you  issued  on  the  27ih  of  Decern' 

ber  notifying  the  men  they  could  return  to  work. A.  It  was  on  the 

24tli. 

Q.  I  thought  it  was  on  the  27th  ? — A.  They  could  return  on  the  27th. 
The  order  was  issued  on  the  24th,  giving  them  until  the  27th  to  retaro. 

Q.  I  understand  that  you  did  not  consider  it  was  your  pxovince  to 
hunt  up  the  men  and  give  them  personal  notice  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  we  could 
not  do  that;  we  could  not  tind  them.  If  you  attem[)t  to  hunt  up  15,000 
inen  j'ou  would  have  pretty  heavy  work  to  find  tliem. 

Q.  The  telegraph,  of  course,  would  be  the  main  instrument  to  notify 
the  men,  if  they  could  be  notified  at  all.  Now,  tell  us  about  the  rela- 
tions existing  between  the  telegraph  company  and  the  Beading  Bail- 
road Company.  What  telegraph  company  is  over  the  Beading  line  ? — 
A.  We  own  the  telegraph  company  over  our  lines.  They  are  entirely 
independent;  and  I  want  to  say  this  in  connection  witli  it,  that  no  man 
could  charge  the  telegraph  company  with  failing  to  deliver  the  messages 
promptly. 

Q.  You  think  the  messjiges  were  all  delivered  promi>tly  that  were  sent 
out  on  it  ? — A.  I  undertake  to  say,  and  1  believe,  that  there  has  not 
been  a  message  delayed  a  minute.  The  messages  have  been  as  prou)]>tly 
delivered  as  they  can  be.  If  there  has  been  any  charge  of  that  kind, 
I  wonld  like  to  find  out  the  specific  message  that  has  been  delayed  iu 
our  office.  On  the  contrary,  1  think  a  very  large  number  of  our  openv- 
tors  were  Knights  of  Labor.  I  know  1  di<l  not  <lesire  to  send  any  of  my 
messages  over  the  wire,  if  1  didn't  want  the  information  known,  bec^iuse 
I  found  it  was  given  away  by  the  employes  to  the  labor  organizations, 
and  I  have  been  obliged  to  send  special  messengers  over  my  own  road, 
in  order  to  protect  my  own  correspondence. 

Mr.  Anderson.  1  did  not  quite  carch  what  you  said,  in  regard  to  th« 
ownership  of  the  wires  of  your  road  ? 

The  W^itness.  They  are  mostly  owned  by  the  Beading  Bailroad  Com 
pany. 

Q.  By  whom  are  the  rest  owned? — A.  The  Western  Union. 

Q.  What  is  the  agreement  between  the  Western  Union  and  the  Bead 
ing  Bailroad  Company  ? — A.  It  is  the  usual  agreement  they  rasU^e  witfa 
all  the  roads.  I  think  thev  allow  us  a  wire  or  some  wires  for  our  owfl 
business,  and  the  commercial  business  they  handle  themselves  and  do 
it  through  their  own  office. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  the  Post-Office  Committee  we  drew  out  the  con- 
tract between  the  Western  Union  Telegraiili  Company  and  the  Pacific 
Bailroad  and  Telegraj)!!  Comi)any,  and  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  Mr. 
Corbin  to  furnish  us  with  a  copy  of  that  agreement. 

The  Witness.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  do  so. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  The  committee  would  like  to  have  it  as  speedily  as  you  can. 
About  how  many  policemen  do  you  say  the  road  has  now,  to  keep  order 
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oorberaiimatl  and  in  the  niineH? — A.  I  could  not  {i^ive  an  answer  hcrei 
bnr  /  irilK 

U'  ^*'in  yon  approximate  it !— A.  I  Hliould  not  like  to  do  it. 
V'  />oyou  8ay  it  is  sometbin;:  like  throe  or  four  hundred  f — A.  I  pro- 
5Dmp  Wf  iijive  that  many. 
y.  JIfiw  hin^  have  you  kept  that  number  f — A.  Sinee  the  strike. 
(^.  1 1 « iw  many  were  in  the empU>y  of  the  eompany  before  the  strike  ? — 
2.  Tb:it  is  something  1  oouhl  not  trive  you. 

W.  riirse  enifdoyi's  an;  now  en^a^fed  in  preserving  order  in  tlie  mino 
ntljff  th.m  on  the  railroad! — A.  Ves,  sir;  the  railroad  is  iiaving  no 
troiibU^. 

Cj.  V«>u  say  there  is  no  trouble  now  on  the  railroad? — A.  There  is  no 

truuUU*    there  at  all.     We  have  a  little  trouble.     These  IVlIows  throw  a 

rorkoiKvin  a  while  thnm^h  the  ear- windows  or  something  of  Unit  kind. 

H,  I'liey  do  that  sometimes  on  all  the  railroads? — A.  No,  sir;  not  on 

the  B«^adin;r  l>efon*  the  strike. 

Q.  b  tit  this  kind  of  thin;^  happens  oeeasionally  on  all  the  railroads  f— 
A.  \>**,  sir. 
Q.  .A.  )K>ut  what  eompensation  does  the  comjiany  pay  these  polieo- 

ineii? A.  J  eonld  not  jjive  you  that. 

Q.  Vou  du  not  know  wjiether  they  are  e!nph)yed  by  the  day  or 
QODtli  •—A.  1  do  not. 

Q.  -Are  they  pT.«*rally  under  the  command  of  the  deputy  sheriff,  or 
nwler  tbecomnnnd  of  a  mayor  of  the  city,  or  of  the  chiet  of  polie^f — A. 
I  U*1i**ve  they  an*  ;:enerally  deputized  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county.  I 
have  taker  the  (ground  that  we  have  a  ri^ht  to  prottrt  our  employes 
fnmi  siMHanlt,  even  if  we  went  into  it  personally  ourselves.  We  do  not 
art  exopt  in  M»lf  <iefens4' — in  <Ielense  of  our  property — but  we  do  under- 
take  to  pn*vent  assaults  uimui  our  employes  and  the  destruction  of  our 
pn>l»erty. 

Q-  ^Vlien  you  say  this  company,  do  you  mean  the  railroad  company 
ortbf  e<t:ilaiid  iron  nunpanv  ? — A.  I  nusin  both. 

%  ?Ni  it  is  a  partnership  as  to  police  matt«Ts? — A.  No,  sir;  but  I  am 
^kiii^r  iilHiut  it  in  a  general  way. 

^-  Wliirh  eorporation  will  pay  the  most  f  Will  the  coal  and  iron  com- 
Wiiy  or  the  railroad  eompanv  |)av  the  most  ? — A.  I  pn*sume  the  coal 
*w  in  HI  comiiany. 

y.  TlM»y  will  share  the  costs  ? — A.  No,  they  will  not  pay  for  police 
tl»»*>  <li>  Hot  UM'.  Vou  ask  me  how  much  we  havi^  aItop*tlier,  and  I  at- 
i^nH*t(*«l  tu  ;:ive  an  appn».\imate  idea.  If  you  want  definite  information 
J  pr»jlMlily  eonld  p*t  if  tor  you. 

^*  TiH*ri-a>on  1  \\m\  tor  asking  this  questicm  was,  that  tin*  im]>ression 
"to  lufii  iiiaile  on  niv  nsind,  bv  what  1  saw  in  the  press  and  l)V  what 
'^^itiioM*st<*>ti(i(*d  in  Washin^fton,  that  it  was  a  kind  of  partnership, 
J^'^'nu'tfiin^r  of  that  sort  ,' — A.   It  is  «Mitirely  indep<'iidrnt  and  separate. 

^^*'  ItiMdinu   Kailroad  Conipanv  t>wns  the  -toek,  ami  it  iiaturallv  eon- 

til  ' 

•ni.H  iin.  ,.|,.|'tjotis  and  of  eonr«i(*  the  poliey  of  the  boanl  >eIiM*t4'jl,  but 
•batUur,!  „,,^y  m  |N*r(i*et]>  independent  and  ma»le  up  very  larpdy  with 
^•♦•"iinjiuiiitetl  Willi  file  eoal  business. 

^h.rinii\tA>-,  Ki^ht  there,  I  want  to  know  if  yon  uitMin  that  the  two 
f''n»lMiiie*j.  a.H  eor]»orations,  tn»at  each  tjther  as  distinrt  f 

T^"  WiiNKSs.  They  do. 

.  ^'{'aukku.  I  understotNl  you  tt)  say  thai  the  stoek  <»f  the  eoal  and 

''^iittinipanv  is  owneil  bv  the  riiiladeli>hiaand  Ktsidin^  Kailroad  C'oin- 
laiiT  ? 

w Witness.  Ye**,  sir;  it  is. 
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Mr.  Stone.  When' tie  Pbiladelphia  aud  Beading  Bailroad  Con 
pany  went  into  the  hand  :  of  a  receiver  did  the  stock  of  the  iron  proi 
erty  go  also  ? 

The  Witness.  Yea,  sir;  receivers  were  appointed  for  the  coal  aD< 
iron  property  as  well  as  for  the  Reading  Eailroad  Company. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  know  is  this,  did  the  property  of  the  coal  and  iror 
company  go  into  the  hands  of  the  receiver  of  the  Philadelphia  an< 
Beading  Railroad  Company  as  a  part  of  the  assets  of  the  latter  com 
pany  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  think  it  was  separate.  We  have  reorganized  it,  aod 
I  would  like  to  explain  about  that  reorganization.  We  reorganized  thii 
business  in  this  way,  by  separating  and  having  an  independent  board 
of  officers  in  the  coal  aud  iron  company;  not  because  we  had  any  sorl 
of  doubt  of  our  right  to  have  the  same  men  representing  the  coal  and 
iron  company  and  the  railroad  company  if  we  chose  to  make  it  so, 
but  the  coal  business  has  grown  to  such  large  proportions,  and  the  carry* 
ing  of  coal  is  such  a  large  proportion  of  our  business,  it  was  thoaght 
we  could  manage  these  mines  more  economically  and  judiciously  if  we 
should  elect  a  board  that  was  better  acquainted  with  the  coal  trade  and 
with  mining  than  an  ordinary  railroad  board ;  and,  as  I  stated  before 
in  the  early  part  of  my  examination,  Mr.  Keim,  who  came  from  Schayl 
kill  County,  where  he  received  his  knowledge  and  ability  to  judge  (* 
that  kind  of  business  was,  by  unanimous  consent  of  the  owners  oif  tla 
property  made  its  president.  Then  he  selected  most  of  the  board  c 
directors,  men  whom  he  thought  would  be  most  valuable  to  him,  s 
being  well  advised  in  the  matter  of  the  coal  trade.  So,  I  say,  this  orjaa 
zation  this  year  has  been  made  with  a  view  of  developing  the  coal  lan« 
more  economically  and  more  judiciously  in  every  way  than  because  ^ 
had  any  idea  that  we  could  not  hold  these  offices  if  we  wanted  to. 

Mr.  CniPMAN.  Thac  is,  the  personnel  of  the  management  of  the  t^ 
companies  is  ditt'erent  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  president  of  tli(»  railroad  company  and  Mr.  Keim  is  pre^i 
dent  of  the  coal  and  iron  cornn  imv.  You  happen  to  be  the  only  direcC: 
appointed  in  the  iron  and  coal  (company  f — A.  Yes,  they  put  me  in. 

Q.  And  notwithstanding  that,  they  are  a  distinct  corporation  t — 
Entirely. 

Q.  Do  you  buy  from  the  coal  and  iron  company  ? — A.  Certainly,  ^ 
buy  from  the  coal  and  iron  company. 

Q.  Do  you  l)uy  to  sliii)? — A.  No,  sir;  we  buy  from  them  our  supp- 
of  coal.    They  do  their  own  business  aud  have  their  own  organizatioi 

By  Mr.  Anderson  : 

Q.  As  I  understand  it,  the  two  corporations  legally  are  distinct  be 
substantiaP,'  are  one  de  facto  ;  the  railroad  company  owns  the  coal  cotM 
pany,  and  m  selecting  new  ollicers  you  simply,  as  a  railroad  company 
are  pi<acing  in  (diarge  of  the  coal  company  men  a«  your  emi)loy^^ 
your  agents. — A.  We  turned  ov<^r  the  property  to  Mr.  Keim,  and  tt* 
effort  on  his  part  in  the  organization  of  such  a  board  is  that  they  shoal* 
work  the  coal  company  to  the  best  advantage. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Keim  select  the  <lirectorsf— A.  He  did. 

Q.  llow !  I  iiu»an  le*j:ally.  I  sn])i)()sed  when  directors  of  a  corporation 
were  selected  it  was  done  by  vote  of  the  stockholders.  — A.  It  was,ba' 
we  gave  him  ju-oxy  for  the  stock. 

Q.  What  was  the  relation  of  Mr.  Keim  to  the  railroad  company  t — h 
Nothing. 

Q.  Is  he  paid  by  the  Reading  Railroad  Company  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  I8  be  paid  by  tbe  iron  company  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  ;  I  do  not 
tbink  biri  salary  has  lH*on  fixed. 

Q.  Then  he  actaally,in  thin  iuuHsis  the  authorized  agent  of  the  Read- 
ing Railroad  Company  t — A.  No,  sir;  he  is  simply  pre^iideut  of  the  coal 
and  iron  company. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Who  ap|)oiuted  the  directors,  or  rather  who  elected  the  directors  f — 
A«  I  held  a  proxy  for  every  share  of  the  stock  of  the  Reading  Railrosul 
at  tbe  last  election  on  the  9th  of  January,  and  I  voted  these  proxies  my- 
self and  maile  up  my  own  boanl  to  represent  it.  I  got  every  sliareholder 
of  the  Reading  Railroad;  and  so  when  Mr.  Keim  was  elected  president 
be  made  up  his  l>oard  in  the  same  manner  as  1  did  mys(*lf. 

Q.  Please  tell  us  what  haH  been  the  business  of  the  Reading  Railroad 

Company  since  this  strike  commenced  as  compared  with  what  it  was 

before  the  strike;  say,  compared  for  one  month  sine^  the  strike  with  the 

one  before.     What  has  Ik^u  the  falling  off! — A.  It  has  been  very  large, 

vh\  I  couhl  not  give  it  to  you. 

Q.  The  committee  will  thank  you  to  give  it  to  us. — A.  If  you  will  al- 
low me  time.  Vou  niaiy  ask  for  anything;  we  will  give  you  any  statis- 
tics and  pa|K»rs  from  the  ofiice,  or  I  will  give  you  an  opportunity  of 
toming  and  examining  any  papers  you  desin^ 

By  Mr.  Anderson: 

tj.  hi  roinuN*tion  with  the  data  which  Mr.  Corbin  is  desired  to  fur- 
nish. I  would  like  to  know  what  the  numixT  of  the  sto(*khoh]ers  is  in 
the  lUrniling  Railniad  Companv. — A.  The  stork  now  is  held  in  the  name 
of  limt  Wiis  known  us  the  committee  of  reconstruction  trustees,  and 
tlM*re  hiis  lM»4*n  appointed  a  trust,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Morgan,  Pier- 
poot,  John  Wanamaker,  Welsh,  and  myself.  I  couhl  not  givt»  you  the 
wtaal  owners,  as  the  st<K'k  is  distributed  very  largely  now.  I  should 
ttytia-H'  might  1h»  from  three  to  live  thousand. 

Q.  How  ni:iny  individuals  own  the  majority  of  that  stock  T — A.  It 
wooM  lake  a  ureat  manv  to  make  a  majoritv.  I  sav  there  is  very  little 
^  »t,aM  far  a.-s  I  can  judge,  now  held  in  large  hits. 

Q-  Some  parties  iinist  have  a  control  of  tli«*  maji»rity  of  the  s!o,k  ' — 
A.  No,  tbcreis  no  syndicate  or  any  ring  that  has  got  any  control  of  the 
l!^i»*Iiiijj.  Ii  is  wiiiely  distributed,  antl  of,  say,  perhaps  SOOJHH)  shares, 
No  not  Mii've  thrre  are  KMMMN)  of  these  S(NMHM)  shares  that  are  held 
|n  ftinMderable  blocks;  the  balance  is  divided  into  2."»,  r»t),  and  iJtM)  and 
•*'*•  *liareH. 

^^'  How  did  the  st<M'k  become  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees! — A. 
I  ii«l»T  tbe  jilaii  of  r«*organi/ation. 

U'  <':iii  you  furnish  us  that  plan  !— A.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  1  will  get  you  a 
|'nDl#«<l  e«»py  of  It. 

lU  the  rilAIUMAN: 

^^-  Yoii  K«iid  awhile  ago  that  the  freights  on  the  Reading  ivailroa<l 
•«»niiiaijY  have  t.illeii  oil  very  largely  since  the  strike,  and  ot*  course  the 
I'^i'titHof  th<*  Reading  <  'oal  ami  Iron  (*oinpany  have  also  fallen  otV  much 
■*'*"'•— A.  I  miulit  eorn*et  vou  bv  savin^j  that  there  has  not  been  any 
Miiinjroft',  but  the  losses  have  been  very  heavy. 

V-  The  htHses  have  been  large  ? — A.  The  losse**  havt»  been  large  ami 
™|'n)tits  nothing  at  all. 

y.  That  was  a  slip  of  the  tongue.  Now,  tlu'se  lossl^s  have  bci'U  v*»ry 
^^tt^^  and  it  is  charged  that  probably  there  is  .souie  pooling  or  sharing 
^  the  lossea  or  profits  by  the  ditl'erent  railroad  companies  and  these 
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mining  companies.  Does  the  Beading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  or  the 
Eeadiug  EaiLroad  Company  get  any  share  or  pooling  for  the  losses 
which  these  two  companies  have  suffered  in  consequence  of  the  strike, 
either  trom  the  Pennsylvania  system,  the  Lackawanna  system,  or  any 
other  system  ?— A.  There  is  no  such  thing  known.  I  wish  some  of 
these  fellows  had  to  make  up  my  losses,  but  they  do  not.  You  mean 
as  to  whether  there  is  any  pooling! 

Q.  Or  any  agreement  in  regard  to  pooling! — A.  There  is  no  agree- 
ment ;  no  understanding ;  no  nothing. 

Q.  So  you  get  none  of  the  benefit  from  the  rise  in  price  of  coal  in 
consequence  of  these  strikes  or  lockouts  ! — A.  On  what  little  we  pro- 
duce we  of  course  do. 

Q.  I  mean  do  any  of  the  railroad  companies  or  coal  companies  share 
the  profits  with  you  in  consequence  of  the  rise  in  price! — A.  No,  sir; 
they  do  not.    There  is  nothing  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Stone.  1  desire  to  know  before  we  adjourn  for  dinner  whether 
you  have  any  further  matter  which  you  would  wish  to  lay  before  the 
committee  f 

The  Witness.  I  have  prepared  some  things. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  anything,  or  any  further  papers  which 
you  desire  to  present,  we  will  take  them. 

The  Witness.  I  forgot  to  give  you  this  one. 

Mr.  Chipman.  Have  you  the  letters  and  telegrams  to  which  these  are 
in  answer  ! 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Both  sides  of  the  correspondence  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Exhibit  18. 

[T.  V.  Powd«rl.v,  of  Pcnnaylvania,  chairman ;  John  W.  Hayes,  of  New  Jersey,  secretary ;  William 
H.  Bailey,  of  Ohio;  Th«>iuaH  B.  Barry,  of  Michigan;  Albert  A.  ('arltoii.  of  Maflsaoliusetts :  Thomas 
B.  McGuire.  of  New  York;  Ira  B.  Aylsworth,  of  Maryland.  Office  of  Geucnil  Executive  B<Minl,  or- 
der of  Knif^ht-s  of  Labor  of  America.] 

PHiLADKJ.riiiA,  hibrnary  7,  1888. 

Dear  Sir:  Will  you  kindly  say  whether  or  not  you  will  meet  a  <H)inuutt<»e  of  th6 
general  executive  board  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  for  the  purpose  c»f  investigating  and 
if  possible  settling  the  trouble  at  present  existing  between  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Railroad  Company  and  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany and  their  employds. 

I  remain,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

John  W.  Hayes, 
Secretary  General  Executive  Board, 
Austin  Corbin,  Es*]., 

PrebideJit  rhiladelphiaand  Heading  Railroad  Company j  Philadelphiay  Pa, 


Exhibit  19. 

The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company, 

General  Office,  227  South  Fourth  Street, 

Philadelphia,  February  9,  1888. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  of  the  7th  instant  wa«  not  handed  to  me  until  half  past  10 
this  morning.  In  r«*ply  I  beg  to  say  that  1  know  of  no  trouble  existing  between  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company  and  its  employ«5s,  and,  consequently, 
there  is  nothing  that  can  be  ma<le  the  subject  of  investigation  and  discussion. 

You  speak  also  of  the  troubles  between  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company  and  its  employes.  In  relation  to  such  matters  you  should  properly 
address  Mr.  Keim,  the  ]»resident  of  that  company,  but  to  save  you  the  trouble  of 
writing  another  letter,  1  have  handed  him  your  communication  to  me,  with  a  request 
that  he  respond  to  it. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

Austin  Corbin, 

Fre9idenU 
Mr.  John  W.  Hayes. 
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[G«rg»daB.  £•  Im.  Stepln'ri  A.  raldw*>ll,  AnMthi  rti:l»in,  rprii\i  t-Mof  tin'  Philadolphm  anil  Rradlnjc 
C«iil  aud  IntD  Cuiaiiauy.    (ivQeriU  odicv.  Til  Smith  Foiirlli  Htri'L't.] 

rillLAOKLl'lllA,  Fihruary\),  \r$iS. 

I'UESiu:  Tb«'  |ir«'bitltfiit  of  tho  Philadelphia  aiul  Ucailin;;  l{:iilro;ii|  ('oiiip;iiiy  han 
bfiditl  mt* your  IrtUTio  hitii  (»f  thu7th  iiiHtaiit,  wilh  the  n'qni^Mt  th:it  I  i'i'|ily  to  thiit 
puiiiiiout  It  n'latiii;:  to  tht*  tn»uUleM  fxiMtiii^  lM*t\vf«'n  the  IMiihuh'Iphia  :iiid  Ki'uiliiii; 
I'oilaiiil  Intii  t'o!iipany  anil  x\\v  iiiiiicrK.  I  aMHiiiiic  that  yon  ari)  taitiiliar  with  tho 
fufitnct  iiM<ti'  hi'twi-fii  ihiN  company  an<l  itn  luiurrH  larft  Scptfinhtr.  In  viohnlon  of 
r«irRn«.  nearly  all  of  thfiMuphtji^Mof  th<t  conipauy  Ivft  itH  Hcrvicc  on  tlio  Ut  day  of 
Juottry  loJit.  and  a  lar^i*  nnnihirr  havr  not  n^tunitMl.  Tli4*re  art*  at  pri'Hcnt  working 
for  I  br  rum  pan  y  ai  thi'  mines  ahout  thriH)  thouMand  miM),  and  then*  wonhl  In;  a  innuu 
LtTgrf  Duiubtrat  work  if  tlut  men  weru  h^ft  to0xert*i»v  their  own  jnd;;nient,  and  wvru 
bmiMrrrrtl  hy  thn*atH  of  iHTHonal  violence. 

We  arp  willin;;  to  dirtriiHH  the  queHtimi  of  wat;eH  with  any  ]M^rs«mN  n*pn>H4*ntin|;  the 
femrtnally  in  the  tHTviee  (»f  the  company.  Aa  we  have  Htated  iieretofore,  if  the  uieu 
had  oiiiitiiKirfl  at  w<irk  under  that  coutrart  atierthe  Ist  d»\  of. January,  and  hiul, 
AlanTiiiur  ihtTeafirr.  flesired  a  eonfen'uce  in  relation  to  the  m.iiter  of  wa^^ea,  tho 
^Acvnnf  the  eouipany  would  have  met-  them,  i»r  their  repn*H4Mir.itives.  on  that  nuI>- 
i^L  Uaiid  wlieu  tlie  miiiera  return  to  work  a  eonferenee  upon  tiie  i|ueHtion  f>f  waj^os 
•i«hil4  lir  it«i«inil  on  their  part,  we  Hliall  hu  n*a<ly  t«)  eoiifer  with  them,  with  tlie  un- 
dri^aiHiiii^  that  ni>  hasiN  ditfi-PMit  from  the  one  already  in  exirtteiiee  will  Ih' entah- 
•:«t)ni  tii,ii  will  reipiin'  ihin  eompany  to  pay  mon»  for  lahor  for  the  same  clans  of  work 
lUiiit  |iatd  h\  itM  ifiuiiM'titora. 
Your-*,  truly, 

(Skou<;k  dkH.  Keim, 

H:.  J'MiN  \V.  Hayf-s. 

Vhxladtlphia, 

iDoNiiifrthui  with  tliJH  in;itt<T  I  tliink  I  oii^htfosay  to  the  cominitteo 
tbat  I  Mi|i|N)s<*  whiMi  yon  aiv  oiitindy  through  with  the  oxainiiiation  of 
♦''•TjiUHly  whuiii  yon  nuiy  ohoose  to  exuiniiie,  yon  will  p»t  a  lM*tter  idea 
M«l»Iv  of  this  whole  business  and  ^et  a  U'trer  idea  of  these  men  and 
*^n»bilons  Ih*tw«h»ii  the  miners  and  the  operators  if  yon  were  to  goto 
Ibf  TuiufH  thenis^dves. 

TtiefiiAiKM  VN.  \Vi»  p]()po.se  to  fjo  there. 

Tlif  W  iiNKss.  I  w.is  j:oin;r  to  .say  that,  if  yon  will  allow  me  and  you 
'"^iM  Hot  f-iin*>id<T  it  .uoin;;  out  of  tiie  way,  1  wtnild  like  to  have  you  do 
•*tiie|"4vor  «»l  alliivvin;:  me  tt>  ;:iv(»  yon  a  sperial  train  to  ;ro  np  there, 
*^1  ^«-iii|  \\::h  \on  th«*  siipt^rintriident  a^Ml  ;;<*neral  niana;;cr,  s<i  that 
?<'Qin4y  ;:■»  to  tlir  miufs  just  as  yon  may  desire.  Ii  would  not  ;;ive  us 
*■}  iri.uMi'  in  any  way. 

■^r.  Amikkson,  1  would  sn:;;^e.st,  Mr.  <*liairinan,  that  we  ;;t)  hy  tho 
^t^'iW  train  and  pay  our  own  fare.  I  do  not  want  to  he  under  any 
*'','4t.<.n«.  to  in«'  «'oiiipanv  in  anv  wav. 

r.  <  ••i:i:i\.  V«  ii  will  ex<*use  nu' tor  explaining,  hut  it  isdiOlenlt  and 
^<\f^\\  fMintnrtahh*  to  ;ro  on  thes«*  n';iiilar  trains  on  the.st*  l.itrral  IIim's 
niLhti. J  \i h«'fi*  thc.M*  miiifs  are.  I  did  not  do  it  heeansr  I  wanted  you 
*"r*-}<or;  :]i  my  favor  or  against  me,  hut  simply  as  a  matter  (»f  eoiiven- 
*^*^l«»this  rnniinittee. 

^^••^  IIMLM  \N.  ron;:n'ss  h:is  furnisln^d  us  with  en»>u;;li  mont\v  to 
IA>oHrii«n  f.iri*«and  1  pn*sumt*  that  would  Ih*  tht*  Ix'st. 

V'  AMtr.Ksii.N.  <M'eoni'M*  1  do  not  impnto  ah\  moiivi*  to  .Mr.  t'oihin 
*^-^r:iiati  .1  dfsin*  for  our  eomfort.  hut  in  this  matu*r  1  think  it  would 
l^Hiiin.  .idw^.iiilf*  that  wi*  should  ;;o  on  tin*  retxular  train  and  pay  luir 

Ikrl  iiAlKMAN.  Ilave  vou  anvthiiii;  m<»n  to  say  I 
i(i«*  \\  iiNKs.^i.  I  am  p)iiiK  to  ^m'v<>  you  this  as  ^^iMioral  intormanon  : 
f^Ta  j»ri»iN*r  ronsidi'mrion  of  thestrik«*  upon  the  IMiiladidphia  anil 
^^Itiij;  lUilniad.  as  well  as  of  thr  strike  of  the  miners  of  the  riiila- 
'^P^axiil  lU*a4ling  Cual  and  Iron  ('oinpany,  it  is  neee.ssary  that  the 
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relations  of  the  two  companies  should  be  fully  understood.  In  connec- 
tion with  a  statement  in  respect  to  these  matters  it  is  well  to  bear  in 
Hiind  some  other  facts  which  are  pertinent  to  the  consideration  of  these 
questions. 

(1)  Anthracite  coal  is  not  protected  by  any  tariff  duty.  The  importa- 
tion of  anthracite  coal  is  free  at  all  points  on  our  sea-board,  and  the  an- 
thracite-producing coal  companies  are  compelled  to  meet  the  competi- 
tion of  foreign  anthracite  coal-producing  regions.  The  duty  upon  coal 
is  upon  bituminous  coal,  and  not  upon  the  anthracite  coal  which  is  pro- 
duced by  the  anthracite  coal  region  of  eastern  Pennsylvania. 

(2)  Anthracite  coal  is  usually  spoken  of  as  a  raw  product,  but  it  is 
not  strictly  so  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  thsit  term.  In  this  connection  I 
submit  a  statement  of  the  operations  of  the  company,  prepared  by  the 
general  manager,  which  I  believe  fully  and  accurately  presents  the  facts 
in  regard  to  this  matter  : 

The  estate  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  consists  of  a  lM|;e 
body  of  landH  situated  in  the  countiesof  Dauphin,  Schuylkill,  and  Northumberland, and 
compri(H*8 165, 1^9  acres,  of  which  94,393 acres  are  coal-lands,  and  on  which  are  situated 
65  collieries,  exclusive  of  small  operations.  The  company  employ's  to  operate  theis 
collieries  19,150  personH.  Its  mining  operations  are  now  mainly  conducted  in  the  Shsr 
mokin,  Mahanoy,  and  Shenandoah  coal  basins.  (The  basins  of  coal  in  the  soathem  or 
lower  portion  of  the  Schuylkill  coal-field,  being  genenilly  very  deep,  are  not  nowio 
available  for  development.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  develop  and  operate  the 
southern  and  deeper  portions  of  the  coal-field,  the  bottom  of  the  basins  which  are 
from  2,000  to  3,000  feet  below  the  surface,  in  competition  with  the  coal  basins  now 
being  mined  as  above  stated.) 

The  process  of  mining  and  preparing  anthracite  coal  for  market  does  not  consist  in 
merely  mining  the  coal  and  dumping  it  as  a  raw  product  into  the  cars.     On  theeoo- 
trary,  it  is  properly  to  bo  regarded  as  partaking  of  the  character  of  a  manufactured 
product.    The  main  bulk  of  the  coal  which  is  now  being  mined  is  reached  by  meana  of 
shafts  or  slopes,  which  are  sunk  to  or  towards  the  bottom  of  the  basins  wherein  fcb* 
vems  of  coal  are  situated,  and  the  driving  from  the  said  shafts  or  hIoim^,  at  vario"* 
distances,  gangways  along  the  veins  at  difierent  levels,  so  as  to  permit  the  mining  o^ 
the  coal  from  the  veins.     This  operation  is  conducted  by  skilled  miners,  who  are  n** 
quired  to  have  years  of  experience  in  the  mines  to  qualify  them  for  the  perfonuance 
of  their  duties.     The  mining  of  coal  in  the  anthracite}  coal  region  is,  in  very  many  l*** 
calities,  attended  with  great  danger,  owing  to  the  presence  in  the  veins  of  noxious  »od 
infiammuble  gases,  and  the  proper  prot«'Ction  of  the  men  employed  in  the  mines  as  well 
as  of  the  mines  themselves  re«inires,  under  the  provisions  of  the  mining  laws  of  tbis 
State,  that  the  mines  bo  tiniln^red  and  supported  throughout,  and  that  extensive  aD*l 
costly  machinery  be  provided  by  which  currents  of  fresh  air  can  be  carried  to  the  dif" 
fereut  parts  of  the  workings.     In  order  to  guard  against  the  the  Hooding  of  tbo 
mines,  extensive  machinery  is  required  to  be  erected  to  pump  the  water  out  of  the 
mines;  while  for  the  purpose  of  ht>isting  the  c(»al  from  these  great  depths  powerful 
machinery  is  also  reqnired.  '  These  provisions  are  all  nec(?ssary  to  enable  the  coal  to 
be  mined  and  brought  to  the  surface;  bnt  when  it  reaches  the  surface,  which  it  does, 
generally,  in  large  masses,  mingled  with  dirt,  reliise,  stone,  and  coal  of  inferior qu»l' 
ities,  it  iias  to  be  i)repared  for  the  market.     This  involves  the  erection  of  coal  break- 
ers, which  are  large  timber  and  iron  strnctures,  generally  from  7.')  to  90  feet  in  height 
by  from  40  to  ir>0  leet  in  width  aiHl  depth,  in  which  ar<^  placed  the  machinery  for  th^ 
breaking  and  preparing  of  the  coal.    After  the  coal  is  dninped  at  the  top  ofth^ 
breaker,  a  certain  ]»ortiou,  known  as  luni]>and  steam-boat  sizes,  is  picked  out  by  hand 
and  thrown  into  large  chutes  pn-pared  to  receive  the  sanie,  while  the  balance  of  th^ 
coal,  ccmstituting  probably  J^o  prr  cent,  thereof,  is  passed  into  rolls  which  are  arran^ecJ 
to  break  and  crush  tho  coal  into  vaiious  sizes.     From  these  rolls  the  coal,  after  beiD^ 
cruHhed,  passes  int(»  large  scn'cns.  where  the  dirt  and  refnse  is  sified  therefrom,  am* 
through  the  varions  Hiz«'s  of  the  nie**h»*s  of  the  screens  the  coal  is  passed  into  chnto^ 
prepared  for  the  same  ;  and  as  it  passes  into  these  chutes  it  ispicke.i  over  by  handb^ 
boys  who  are  em[»h».vrd  for  that  purpose,  and  the  slate  and  refuse  coal  are  throwiB 
jiside.     Very  many  of  the  ]>laMts  which  are  recpiired.  to  ])reparo  anthracite  coal  fof 
market  are  very  expensive,  many  of  the  largest  break*'rs  costing  as  mueh  as  54f»0,OlKF 
to  §75,1)00  each,  while  asnineh  as  !S''^J♦'>,<MM)  has  been  sjwnt  on  the  improvementa  and 
equipments  of  a  single  colliery.     An  onliuary  colliery  producing  200,000  Urns  per  year 
will  cost  abont  $*i2r>  ()no,  and  requires  the  employment  of  about  625  persons  to  miii0 
and  prepare  the  coal  for  shipment. 
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thin  »(aii-iii«'iit  It  will  111' MH*ii  th:il  uiilhraciti'  cital,  aH  ]in']»an'fl  for  iiiarkrl, 
iitin'ly  fmiii  hiIht  nml  t'lirU.  lliiH  proceHNtyf  i>n*ii:ii*iii|;  coiil  Utr  iin«;,  aii«l  tin 
on  iiit«>  Hi/.«-M  fur  tilt*  %'ai'itMis  4loiiit»Mtii!  UHeNtu  wiii(?liaiithrac*il«*  coal  iKap]»li«;il, 
prwail  in  tli«'  iiiiiiiii;;  of  l»itiiniinoiiM  cohI.  The  latter  ccral  ntdiiiiipcd  at  oiit'i*. 
Mumon  n*«*i*i)ta(.'Ii' fi»r  all  tbi*  coal,  from  which  it  ih  loailed  (liri'otly  iiit4»  the 
^bipmi'iit  to  iiiarki't.  It  r«'<pnn*H  hut  u  ('oiii]taratively  iiioxpKiiriivi*]ilaiil,au(l 
iinrry  in  n*iiiiiit'«l  lor  cniHkin^  and  M*jiaratin<;  tht*  coal. 

proct-MNot  pn'parin^;  anthracitr  roal  Tor  market  iM  thiin  Uftu'stuirily  a  vrry  «'X- 
«int*.  anil  the  plant  ri-4|iiiriHi  for  the  mining  and  preparing; of  HUchirojil  in  fully 
,  AM  to  oMt  ami  c'oni]»l«'xity,  if  ntit  ^n'atcr  than  that  attending  Ihi'  creation 
•ration  f>f  ordinary  ma nnf.ic taring  bnsincsH.  Thin  Hperial  preparation  (and 
i«Lint  ex|M*niM*)  w  hich  ih  ncci^isHjiry  to  put  authrai-itc  coal  in  condition  for  nni* 
M*ldom  appn-lii'iidcd,  and  it  i»  treate«l  in  coinnion  diM'tiHuion  ah  it'  it  wm* 

I  rmw  pHNliii-t  drawn  fn»iii  the  mincH  and  dnnipt^l  int(»  thn  earn  for  Hhipment 
iuterinc^liati*  jtn'paration.     This  pn*pariit ion.  which  in  alimdiiK^ly  mM'cNHary 

le  AM  fuel,  in  addition  tt»  itH  expeiiHe,  in  also  attended  with  Ki^nt  Ions.  Fully  lU 
I.  of  the  pnMliict  inine«l  and  paid  for  in  the  iiiineH  muHi  Im  <linnp4Ml  an  waNt«) 
X  into  the  C4)al  heapN  at  thv  bruakvr,  bein^r  nuHalable  and  not  capable  of  ImsIu^ 
,  in  any  wav. 

*  haN  U'en  an  iiicreaNo  in  the  coxt  of  mining  coal  of  1ati«  yeant.  ^rowin^  out  of 
that  tif'tefn  to  twenty  yearn  a^o  coal  waH  ^;uerally  mined  fn>in  pointn  at  or 
p  Hnrface,  and  from  coal  baHiiiH  which  wen*  rejMlily  reacliLil  and  o|KMieil  at 
K|ieie«*.  while  by  the  exhanttion  of  ihcKi*  n*a4lily  available  ctiaU  tli«)  operatioiiH 
■of  ba%'e  now  generally  to  In*  condiicti'il  at  niiicli  ^^reater  depths  ;  and  the  iii> 
ff  rii*it  would  have  been  Hi  ill  more  aii^iiientoil  over  what  it  haN  been  in  paNt 
trtft  it  not  that  by  the  intriNliirti4>n  of  modern  mining  appliani^oN  and  the 
•nof  niethiNlrt  for  the  more  rapiil  handling  of  the  pnNlnct  niiiiiMl,  and  itM  unire 
prrparaiiiMi  in  the  bn*akerN.  tbi'si'  di^advantaKt'H  have  UM*n  in  part  ovi*rcome. 
iperaiiiiti*!  i*f  iiiinini;  I'lial  by  the  Philafbdpliia  and  Ki':i4linK  CNial  and  Iron  C*oin- 
rv  a«  eroniinii4  ally  and  widi-i'onilucteil  an  they  an*  in  any  ])ortioii  of  the  an- 
p  o<ial-titlil.  having  iliie  consideration  to  the  character  anil  Hi/e  4>f  (lie  veiii.s 
I. 

irerair**  pricfH  reeiived  by  the  riiiliMb^lphia  and  Ueadin>;  Coal  ami  Inni  Coni- 
ruoi  1*^^!  to  l"<'*(i  wen*,  fmm  the  olllcial  reportN  of  the  company,  uh  fidhiWH: 

^.1»1 

1.  '^T.'i 

l.^^l 

.   l.-ll 

l.tM^ 

\.:^\7 

l.-4i» 

Kftvr  ii»  for  iiiir  coal  pi'r  tnn  only  abniit  *J:i  cents,  which  is  n4it  more  than  two- 
vlut  i^.ictM.ilU  p:iid  a**  rtivaltv  (»ii  lainU  iiiiiifd  bv  (nicralur'*  on  Irascd  lamN. 
i>t:  th«'  l.i"t  <ii\  iiinntlis  iif  tlic  yi'ar  tlir  market  n-ipiin'M  aboii;  :{,.'•( K>,i>i hi  tniiHoi' 
iai:a:ii«t  .ilMint  'J.riiNi.iNio  tniis  (d'roal  ]iiT  innntli  during  tli«<  prior  !«i\  niiiiiilii, 
tlie  f-«iilii-ri«-^  wm*  ii]ifiM'it  and  opt-raied  wiili  a  4-a{iai-iiy  simply  tn  priN|iic<>  the 
'I  rrt|iiiri-il  lor  thi'tirNt  six  ninntliHMi  tlo*  yi'ar,  ilicv  wniiM  br  nn.ilili*  ilmm^li- 
" rniMiiiiii^  mv  nioiiiriN  tif  tin- \<'ar  lo  priHlm-f  li\  about  ri,<N>n,Mh»  nt'  tiuis  tli«* 
>t  tifi«  ^.11 V  tti  iu«'i-i  rh<' n'oiiin-iut-iiTH  til' t  he  inaiki-f.  Tin' rn'ati«>:i  of  a  •••'MiiTV 
tt  til*  :pjdv  !h»  niarUff  diirifii»  i!ii*  l;f.t  sjx  moiirh'*  of  tin-  vimi  ii»-i-i'«i*ianl\  n-- 
fi  the  i-ri-atum  fif  a  pl.iul  \«  hirli.  dm m;:  tin*  liio^'  hi\  mouths  nt'  tli>'  yar.  it' 
■1  fi>  It*  lull  I  a|i:ii  it\.  woiiM  ri-^iill  in  a  ;irii4iiH  i ion  or'  I'l.thiiijHln  ol'  t4in««  iiiori* 
li>- i;i.irii.*-l  wouM  !•  iin-ir  dMiin:^  that  pci  iml.  Tin  «i  racfoi-*  m  t  li«* '«uppl\  iii;^  of 
•f  >  I  ti.il  f<ii  till-  til  ii  !.•  t  .III- oiit-H  \\  liii  h  ail  not  i-i«Mti-il.  iioi  do  tlii'V  r«-Nu!t  t'lom 
£uUt:>«n«  iiiieif  !•>  till-  ro.il  pro<liii-i-i  ••,  Imt  thry  ai'i*  I'.iiior'*  \t  liirli  inbcri'  in  llii- 
•tun-  fif  the  Tr.fli-  it-'-lt.  \«  liii  li  has  ;i  dmiaiul  dniiiii:  llie  la**!  m\  iiiontli<«  ttf  the 
III'  h  >!  iloi'^  imT  li.i\i-  and  can  nut  li.ivi-  i  lioii'  tlh-  \ri  \  natnii*  o|  ihr  |iiodu<-t  to 
^•.iil    d:iri*i^  till   I  r^t  ^iv  niiiiitl.« 

r  III  ;ii>-  I'.i  ••rpiii.ll  I t  iKr  l.ti;:i-  <  ii.il  t-ornjiai!  n  '•and  tin-  lonii-nit.it  ion  of  ii:mi- 

'>  tli«-  ii.iiiilo  itf'  l.i:^'i-  ]irodni  i-i^  thi  i  i*;il  Im^iin  »«,  diirin:^  a  poi :ion  o]  ihi-iii'.i 
ttf  h«  «tf  ■•a<-h  \t':ii,  Ma-  aliiiti^I  fiiliitU  !«n-<pi-iii|«-d  by  tin-  |iioitni-i-rH.  and  ihi 
.  •liiriif^  «  n  h  fiionili-,  \«iii*  uitliout  tin*  o|ipoi  tiinil\  ot'  working  oi  lip'  noMiio 
:ur:ii^  i»  li\  f'lihiHHJ  ;n  t  !it- opi-ral  ion  ol  lln-  iniiii--*.  .iimI  ihis  "^i-a-on  of  iln'  \i-.ii 
i|<1m\i«1  by  tin-  ii|ii  ralnr-  in  <>\tt-n<iin;j;  (In-  wniki  anil  bfin^^iiii;  lln-in  up  to  i 
'}  to  f*i.ilib*  tb**in  fi»  ••iipply  ihf  c  o.il  •!  iii  ;ii-^  tlo*  l.ilt*  r  inonl  lis  o|    |  hi*  \  r.ii.      I:i 

II  ai  it\  frpr<M|iii  tioii  and    lli<'    MMnhn::  ot  i  imi  in  .iiJvaiM  •- ol'  t  In-  a'iilil\  ot  (In- 

!'i  r«ki-   It  or  itji-  t-onipanii-'*  lo  ii.iii-|>iii  i    ii    \va<<  .H'lidiil.     It  li.c^    in**  n  (In* 

■f  tl.i   riiii^iladi-li'hia  and  Kf.otin;:  t'o.i!  .ind  lion  roinpany.  as  \%tll  ii';;ariliii:: 

■  ift.t'r-  «t  .19  the  intcn'Nt  id'  tlio«e  who  l.ilior  for  it,  lo  make  the  |M*ruNl  id'  pm- 
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daction  as  constant  throngbont  the  year  as  the  demand  of  the  market  would  permit, 
and  to  give  to  its  labor  employment  during  the  winter  months  and  early  spring 
mouths,  as  well  as  throughout  the  busier  portions  of  the  year,  and  it  has,  so  far  as 
the  circumstances  of  trade  would  x)crmit,  always  endeayored  so  to  do.    The  effects  of 
overproduction  beyond  the  needs  and  requirements  of  the  market  would  be,  first, 
that  the  storage  depots  at  the  terminals  of  the  railroads  would  become  stocked  with 
coal ;  next,  the  coal  in  the  cars  would  remain  unloaded,  and  the  breakers,  which  can 
be  operated  but  for  a  day  or  two  without  cars,  would  then  become  filled  with  coal,  the 
result^)  of  which  would  be  that  the  laborers  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  coal  over 
the  road,  tlie  railroad  equipment  of  the  company,  the  breakers  of  the  coal  and  iron 
company,  and  the  mines  themselves  would  be  compelled  to  suspend  all  operations 
until  the  oversupply  could  in  some  way  be  disposed  of.    This  is  not  theory,  but  has 
actually  repeatedly  occurred  whenever  there  has  been  any  overproduction.    The  re- 
sults of  such  a  course  of  management  of  the  coal  business  have  been,  first,  that  the 
companies  have  been  compelled  to  transport  the  coal  at  unremunerative  rates ;  sec- 
oud,  that  the  coal,  which  has  been  mined  at  great  expense,  has  been  sold  for  less  than 
the  cost  of  mining  thenamo ;  third,  that  the  labor  employed  in  the  mining  of  coal  hM 
been  compelled  not  only  to  suffer  the  loss  of  earnings  from  being  employed  with  lea 
regularity,  but  at  wages  less  remunerative. 

(3)  Somethiug  has  been  said  before  yoar  committee  in  regard  to  the 
restriction  of  production  on  behalf  of  the  coal  companies.    Since  I  have 
been  president  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany ( Jaimary  1, 1S87 — though  I  was  elected  a  few  months  prior  to  that 
date)  no  restriction  whatever  of  any  kind  or  description  has  been  a^ 
tempted  by  the  Philadelphia  and  leading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  or 
the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Bailroad  Company  in  the  ontpat  of  an- 
thracite coal,  but  the  market  was  supplied  with  all  the  coal  it  possibly 
could  take  and  the  year  shows  that  the  output  of  anthracite  coal  was 
the  largest  in  its  history,  being  more  than  34,000,000  tons.    There  is  a 
great  deal  of  misapprehension  growing  out  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  gen- 
erally understood  why  during  certain  portions  of  the  year  the  outpati» 
necessarily  larger  than  during  the  remainder  of  the  year;  and  why,iia 
the  same  year,  work  can  be  maintained  for  more  days  in  some  montli^ 
than  can  be  maintaine<l  in  others.     A  very  large  portion  of  the  authr^^ 
cite  coal  mined  in  Pennsylvania  is  sent  to  points  without  the  Stat^- 
Many  millions  of  tons  (about  four  millions  annually)  are  sent  west  froC^^ 
Buffalo.    From  the  close  of  navigation  on  the  lakes  until  it«  opening!  "^^ 
the  spring  there  can  be  no  coal  shipped  to  northwestern  or  wester^*^ 
points.    For  the  same  reason,  by  the  cutting  oft* of  water  communicatio 
New  England's  supply  of  coal  is  largely  decreased.     The  customs  of  Up 
trade,  since  coal  began  to  be  mined  and  when  the  production  was  shippe 
by  canal,  have  led  to  the  supply  of  coal  being  put  in  by  consumers  durin 
the  latter  portions  of  the  year  for  winter  use.    Therefore  the  force  n 
sary  to  supply  the  coal  required  during  the  last  six  months  of  the  ye^^ 
has  always  enabled  it  to  produce  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  ability  c^j 
the  market  to  take  during  the  earlier  six  months  of  the  year.    The  foct>^ 
which  I  now  state  in  regard  to  this  matter  are,  I  believe,  beyond  coi 
troversy,  and  when  properly  understood  fully  explain  this  matter,  whic 
has  been  greatly  misapi)rehended. 

(4)  The  policy  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  many  years  was  t> 
grant  to  it«  railroad  and  canal  companies  the  right  to  own  coal  landU^ 
and  to  mine  coal  therefrom.  This  from  the  earliest  times  continued  ^ 
be  the  policy  of  the  State  until  the  year  1874,  when  by  the  provisioim 
of  the  new  constitution  a  ditt'erent  rule  was  established.  For  the  fatuiTV 
such  union  of  interestij  was  prohibited.  Prior  to  the  year  1870  the  rai^ ' 
road  companies  that  possessed  the  right  of  mining  coal  as  well  as  C^^ 
transporting  it  were  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company;  tt^^ 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Bailroad  Company ;  the  Pennsy^ 
vania  Coal  Company;  and  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Conipan 
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Tlie  Ij«-lii;!li  Valh\v  Railroad  Coinpany,  tlioa;;li  not  <»ii;:iii;«il.\  .^i  auiihT- 
izimI,  aniiiin^l  tlit*  saiiu*  ri<;lir  to  hv  t)oth  a  miner  anil  .sliippiT  ol'  coal. 
AlNiut  till*  yt'ar  1S7(>  son»i*  of  tluM)tli<*r  railroad  coinpaiiics,  pi>ss('ssin<; 
milling;  rijiilits,  i*u:nni(*n(*c«l  to  extend  their  railroads  into  Sehiiylkill 
Cuuii*y,  and  thnsitenrd  to  absorb  tlie  coal  lands  of  tin*  rr;:i<i!i  rlinm^h 
vhieh   the  IMiiladclphia  and   Ufadin^  Hailr«»ad  pa.NNcd,  and   tijr  eii:il 
vhirh  was  distriluited  bv  that  road  to  the  markets  tribntiirv  to  it.     ISv 
this  means  it  was  threatened  with  the  loss  of  its  e«i;il  (•  nna;:!',  and  tlie 
qat-.Htioii  was  pr(*st'nte<l  to  it  whether  it  was  better  to  ensitr  a  corpora- 
tion which  eonld  hold  these  lands  tribntaiv  to  the  KN'adin;:   Ifailroad 
and  lis  system  and 'the  nnirkets  which  thcv  had  always  snpplifMl,  or 
« bet  tier  the  other  transporting  coiiip:inies  of  the  State  sinaild  be  per- 
mit t«-4l  to  a  b>orb  these  coal  lands,  and  so  diyert  their  trailic  from  tin* 
Re^uliii^  system.     This  state  of  allairs,  which  was  not  bioni^lit  about  by 
the  Keatlin^'  Company,  but  which  would  hayetende«l  to  sacrifice  all  the 
capital  iiiye.st<Ml  in  it  and  to  depriye  the  raib'oad  of  tin*  means  of  sus- 
tainiii;;  itself,  leil  to  the  incorptu'ation  of  a  coal  company  in  1S7I,  which 
Waiiie,  piior  to  1S74,  the  owner  of  abcut  100,000  acres  of  coal  hiiids, 
Win;:  those  prim*i]»ally  in  the  Schuylkill  and  Mahanoy  re^finns,  which 
an*  tributary  to  and  whose  ]>roduct  had  always  been  shipped  4iver  tlie 
Kradin^  Kaihoad.     The  dates  (»f  the  acts  of  incor]K)ration  under  which 
tk*  mm  panics  are  incorporated  are  as  follows  : 

Th^  |'tiil.Ml«'!|i1ii;i  aiitl  KiMtliii;;  Kailrn:i<l  (Nunpaiiy  wuh  iiirorpnnttrd  iiihIit  tin* 
irl  iif  tti«-  ;:fiif'r:il  :i*«>«i> tii lily  nt' the  C<»iiiliinii\vr:iltli  nf  IVniisylvaitia.  :ip|ii4»vr4l  iiii  tin 
(1bda\  III  April,  l**.'::.  I'lit*  sitnl  art  nf  iiiroriHiration.  ami  llir  MV«>iai  Mippli'iiiriits 
tbrv^to,  %r<itr(|  ai  s:iiil  ronipaiiy  riMpurati*  ri;^litH,  wlii.li  iMiiistit iilf.  as  hftwiiii  tlif 
HiildtmpMiiy  ami  tlif  Siatf.  an  iin-pt>al.iMr  I'ciTitrart,  whii'li  has  m»i  inMii,  ami  tnii!«| 
B"*  br.  arti-(-t*tl  fir  i;iipaiii*il  l»y  NiiliM'<|Utiit  Ir^i-ilaliiiM,  or  \»\  rlir  a«l<>pti<ifi.  in  l-*7I<.nt' 
lhr)ihivtii-.iiim  f»r  tlif  n<-\v  rniisiitnitnn  fit'  llif  Stall- «»(*  IN-nii>«\  Ivaiiia  :  aii<l  ilit*  Haiti 
(■lUjiaiiy  i«  fii*!?!!!!  t<»i*xi'ri-iHi«  ail  ilh*  rorporati*  powrrn  \i'Mit»l  in  it.  unafVifiitl  ami 
■BiK|iaiir**ii  li\'  ilii*  pr«)vi?«i(»ii4  f»f  t!ic  m-w  rii*iHtiiiiti>>ii  itl'tlii'  Statr  nt  r«  nns\)\:ttiia. 

ThrPhil:Mli>ipiil.i  ami  !!••  ilin^  Coil  and  Iron  <'ompany  was  i;iiiir|Hii;ir«t],  imhIit  th«* 
taiiiMif ;hi<I«iiir<-!  U»in  Iiiipr«ivi*iiirnr  (*«inipan\.  <»:«  ilit  l-!li  «lav  ot"  Mas.  I*-?!.  J^x  a 
4rrr»w  i)f  tl:«*  i-o.irl  ol  roi:Miioii  pliMs  iit' I  ill'  r:t\  aiifl  <*oiiMt\  nl  I'iii  a<lrip|ii:i.  \]\f  nana' 
^ttrk9i;ii  i-iini)i.iiiy  was  r!i;ini:i'<l  lo  t lit-  riiila<l«'I)ili  .1  ami  Iiraiiiiii:  ( 'o.il  .ind  hii:i  Coni- 
Pi^) :  liy  t  hi*  i4:iiil  art  i:  *.v:iH  antlioi i/nj  to  Ii;i\f  pi-rp<-liia!  ^ni  1 1  v^ihti.  unii  all  l!-r 
^•■'f*.  pi;\  iN  ijfH,  n.i:.t-iii-rH,  iminunilh's  of'  a  lorporanon.  \\\  tlji'-^anl  a^t  lit*'  Maiil 
*"n"ir-iti<iii  w.iH  |m  h.tM>  pii-.%  cr  to  mint'.  piir«-Ii.is'>.  .Ni  II.  aii'l  (raik-^poii  «ii;il.  :iml  in  mine 
*<^:ni4!iiirii  Mill'  ,ii>ii :  aiiil  h*t  1 1n  '^i*  piirpo>«i*<4 1 Ip-  fiin.iianx  m':.'lit  .-n  i|iiMf .  rrmri  t I'nf  to 
''■•^.  l»\  piiri!iaM-.  liM*f.  iir  fit  li-i  wii««.  siii'li  lamlf  a»>  tin  \  niiuht  fli  fin  I'xpi-dinit.  ami 
'•C^t  (iiM^iinf  t  all  iirii-'Hiirv  Ion  iliii^'^  ami  lixtiiii"-  iirr<h<.:ii\  tor  i  in-  lii)oJiii'<<<4  ni' 
BiZiiti;  aiiil  pifpiiiiii;;  f-ii;il  for  liiaikft,  itiiuMi;:  aii'l  iiiaiiKt.i'-tiii  m-l;  i:iiti.  an'l  : 'o-  »■  ■ 
<*«Bif»Uiiiiii  fit  all  p  r»uimi  i'M:a;i«Ml  In  tin*  --.iiil  liii-ln''— ;  a'.il  it  \x  .i^  t'lirilur  pin 
v-^M  .11  at.tl  liy  tilt' »>.ti«I  art.  tlmt  it  hlionld  1m>  i.iwt.il  tor  fin-  )!i -iiii  it  aii<i  uiiiitoiH 
*i '•br  ««it|  ritnipariv  t«»  "iiliM-iilif  lor  ami  psiri'luf*!'  tio'  ^tlll  k  nl  ;i.i\  o-|iri  ii.ioipn. 
^^**l 'iiMi{i.-ii.\  in  t1i<-  Sr:iti>  ol  |*fnti*«>  h  aiiia.  aiiit  tnraiiv  i.iihn.olni  10:11111::  i<>nipaiiv 
•^i»''i  ;•  .iiiij.-r  tin-  I.n\'«  i»l'  till"  Stall-  tn  ni-Ii^i-i  i:m-  t»ir  oi  pnii  L.-i^i-  t'li-  -fink  **\  aii_\ 
'"U^i'j.-.i  tlrrili>  II  >  ••!  p'lrati  <i.  'Iln*  riiil.-iili-lpica  :i!i<l  l.'i-.iilii!"  I.' ntin  ol  ('o;i.p.in\ .  ;i 
'*'|»r«i:..r>  .!,(«•:  por.iTi  li  nml«-r  tl.f  I  iws  oi  tin- st;»f«  ni  riini-;.  jv  hu  i.  in  piii 'naiiit* 
*"  •■if  {..I- .J-,  V(-«ti  il  Ml  It.  Ill  aiitl  liv  llir  n;  ii!  aif  i-t  l~t|i  nj  .M.4\.  I -?  i .  a:iil  t  in- an- 
^•■■■r.T)  .•.fifl  III  it  Ml  ami  )>y  if-f  •ii.iit**i  ol  iin ft  |ii-i.i!iiin  aiitl  ih*  •.•■\ii.il  ^ii|ip!i'. 
7*t!*  lilt  riifi,  Im  I  aiif,  on  ami  ln-ton- il.i-  Nt  «!.i\  ul  .l.im.ii  \ .  i-T'.'.  tI  i*  i»\\  i  it  n'  :iil 
*^ -'I'ltal  iktiM  k  of  till*  rtiiKiil<-!piiia  ami  l'i-.i<l:ii<.'  ('••.]  ni.!  liniH  nii'ii.im  .  \\  i.ii  ii 
"■'■''■'it?!  ;t*i  irii:i'nMf|  ».i(M-|..is  now  ii-]i|i--i-n;i  i'  li\  li  ■■.•••■o  s|  .n, -,  uiniii  \*  1,  i  li 
'^*  I**!!  paol  ?.'<►  pi'f  •liaii'.  am"iriir";  in  tlo'  aj.'":M  ::«ti'  to  tin  *.ii'ii  *»(  •-.♦i- o  iim 
■  ^  taiii  Alt  f'f  im  ••!  pi»i  .iMo'i  i-t"  ;'■■«■  riiil..il<'lpi.i.i  .irnl  !.'•■. iili;i^  t'n.il  .r.il  lii<[i  inin- 
^' I  \r«Ti  il  ,1,  ;  li*.  ik::|.|  i-i,|,-|i:i|.\  i  nii.ni  alt-  ii-ilii"*  \^  hit  li  «  •n.'^i .'  iir,  n  <.  )•  •"iiiiT'i.i' 
**'■!  '••siip.iTi\   Mil]  riif  .<t  "tf.  :tii  !i  npiMl.i'ilf  I  "ti; :  t.  •   v\  1    •  h  h  i<*   ikiI  K   im.    ..  •!  •  n-iiil 

•"*  '*.  Atlii  It  il  iif  :ni]iaii<  i!  Iiv  •"i.l  -.#  •  i-i  ;.t   !fL:i'.!.il «n   S^   I  Im    Milnpt  im  .  ;:    l~^.!.  ni' 

^b' pf«».«|.ili'^  iif  tin-  iitw  «'    M-l   liiTiiiiift    !  !.•■  ^i.iti-  :  !    I'i  .,:.■.;.",  1  a!ii. 4, 

I  iin  uifnrmed  that  it  is  a  ti"'.  tlioii:'li  I  iiave  n?*  prrsfin-il  knowliil*:!* 
^  It,  tliiit  prior  to  the  iiic')i  piir.it lull  ol  Mh*  IMiilaib-Ipliia  aiitl  b'l'adMi;^ 
^<*laml  Iron  (.*ompany  the  coal  bu-Nines-;   in  the  nvi""  >\  herein  opi-r- 
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atious  are  now  conducted  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Beodiug  Coal  and 
Iron  Company  was  so  precarious  that  few,  if  any,  of  the  oi>erator8  were 
able  during  any  extended  period  of  time  to  accumulate  auytbingout  of 
the  business,  but  that  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  general 
and  constant  failures  among  the  operators  were  the  role,  which  weiv 
very  frequently  attended  by  great  losses  to  the  miners,  by  reason  of  the 
nonpayment  of  their  wages.  Besides,  at  that  time,  in  that  portion  of 
the  coal  region,  company  stores  and  individual  stores  were  maintained 
at  nearly  all  the  collieries,  and  were  regarded  as  very  oppressive  to  the 
miners.  Since  the  Philadelphia  and  Keading  Coal  and  Iron  Company 
began  operations  in  that  region  every  man  who  worked  for  it  has  re- 
ceived his  wages  in  cash — the  money  that  the  men  earn  is  paid  directly 
to  them,  no  deductions  are  made  therefrom  for  any  purpose  throughout 
that  portion  of  the  ti^rritory  operated  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading 
Coal  and  Iron  Company;  store  orders  and  other  like  means  of  payment 
of  the  men  have  been  entirely  abolished  so  far  as  our  company  is  con-  • 
cemed.  I  may  say  that  no  set  of  men  ever  had  or  could  have  fairer 
treatment  than  that  which  is  accorded  to  our  miners  by  our  general 
superintendent,  Mr.  S.  B.  Whiting.  He  is  a  man  of  excellent  capacity 
and  extended  experience,  a  Just  and  upright  man,  and  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  consider  his  dealings  with  the  men  under  his  employ  I  am 
sure  that  they  could  not  apply  to  a  man  more  desirous  of  doing  them 
justice  on  any  and  every  occasion  ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  if  the  trutb 
be  told  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  wiiich  the  business  of  the  company 
has  been  conducted  with  the  men,  that  they  will,  as  they  should,  give 
him  the  credit  of  treating  them,  on  all  occasions,  with  courtesy  and  &ir- 
ness. 

Mr.  Stone.  With  reference  to  the  price  of  anthracite,  is  it  not  affected 
by  the  price  of  bituminous  coal  f 

The  Witness.  Most  people  would  say  yes,  but  I  do  not  think  so.    We 
have  a  demand  for  jinthracite  coal  as  anthracite,  and  like  a  certain  qual- 
ity of  goods,  i)eople  will  have  it  if  they  have  to  \rd,y  high  for  it.     Mr.  Wil- 
len  thought  that  nine-tenths  of  the  anthracite  was  used  for  domestic 
purposes,  but  I  do  not  think  to  so  large  an  extent  it  is. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  If  this  restriction  continues  they  will  have  to  resort  to  bituminons 
coal! — A.  I  do  not  think  it  will  continue.  I  want  to  say  to  the  com- 
mittee that  there  never  was  a  time  when  our  miners  could  have  made 
as  much  as  in  the  month  of  January'.  No  miner  who  digs  a  ton  out  ot* 
the  ground  would  have  been  paid  as  much  in  the  month  of  January  as 
our  miners  would  if  they  had  remained  at  work. 

Q.  Can  not  the  railroad  pay  them  the  8  per  cent,  and  resume  work!— 
A.  No,  because  we  pay  them  just  that  much  additional  to  tlie  increased 
price.  As  I  said,  when  the  coal  sells  for  a  higher  pri(!e  tbey  get  the  ad- 
vantage of  it.  The  Wyoming  Valley  pay  their  men  so  much  a  wagon 
and  they  load  so  much  a  day.  It  does  not  make  any  ditiVaence  tothiem 
whether  coal  sells  at  $3  a  ton  or  $5  a  ton,  the  men  get  the  same  wages. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  wagon-load  ? — A.  i  mean  by  a  wagon- 
load,  a  car-load  that  is  used  in  the  mine.  These  mm  are  paid  by  the 
quantity,  an<l  I  say  they  get  so  much  for  a  wagon-load  of  coal  in  the 
Wyoming  Valley,  as  I  understand  it.  They  mine  a  certain  quantity  of 
coal  and  they  get  no  benefit  of  any  advance  in  the  price  of  coal.  Now, 
our  men  have  all  the  benetit  that  the  company  has  of  an  extra  advance 
in  the  price  of  coal ;  that  is,  when  our  coal  passes  the  $2.50  basis  we  give 
one- third  of  the  profit  to  the  miners.    Now,  if  the  coal  and  iron  oom- 
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I^oy  word  to  increase  this  payment  beyond  our  basis,  it  would  be  prac- 
Tirally  S  iier  cent.  lK*yond  wliat  is  paid  by  other  coui[>anics  who  have 
fixtrtl  payment  in  wages,  and  we  wouUl  be  ]>ayii)j;  as  uiucli  as  they  do 
aad  pavin;;8]H*re4Mit.advauceon  thewa^es  and  one-third  of  the  profit; 
Ro  we  crouM  not  aflbrd  to  mine  the  coal  if  we  have  to  piiy  so  much  aiUli- 
tional  fur  it.     We  can  not  compete  with  anybody. 

Nov«  I  want  to  call  3'our  attention  in  this  coinu'ction  before  I  leave 

the  subject  to  the  fact  that  notwithsUindin;;  tlie  pritv  of  coal  durin;;  1887, 

and  not  withstanding:  the  fact  that  we  did  not  char;;e  our  company  more 

than  other  people  that  based  upon  our  system  of  wii;;es  and  expenses, 

this  cuni|>auy  only  renlized  23  cents  a  ton  net  money  for  thf<!  coal  it  took 

oa:  of  the  ground.    There  is  no  coal  owner  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 

today  I  Ixdit've  that  will  li?t  you  mine  his  coal  lor  LM  cents  royalty.  As 

far  as  I  know  everythin<^  was  mana;red  as  economically  <luriuj;  1SS7  as 

coald  be.     We  considered  Mr.  Whiting  one  of  the  l)est  mi'U  for  mining 

ci«l  in  this  country.     lie  is  a  man  who  cun  ^et  proper  work  done  for 

profier  pay.     We  have  done  our  best  in  1SS7  and  all  we  Ijuve  ^jot  is  23 

(vntsaton.    Now,  do  you  re;;:ard  us  in  a  C(»ndition  to  pay  that  8  i>er 

ctnt.;  if  ue  di<l  we  shiuiKl  not  have  anythin^^ 

\        The  Chairman.  If  you  lease  out  your  mines  what  is  the  myalty  that 

TftQ  get  ! 

The  Witness.  I  say  we  only  |::ot  23  cents.    We  w^^uld  not  lease  for 
tbAiiirici*.     We  have  not  p)t  a  fair  jirice  fi»r  our  coal.    Our  (*arnin;::s 
i      have  cone  to  labor  and  muscle. 

I  y.  Yoii  have  ;:ot  ahout  one-sixth  the  capacity  <?f  your  mines  o|n*rat- 
^  in: now;  atNiut  wliat  is  the  company  ;jeltin;r  ]>cr  Um  tor  the  coal  it.  is 
B-niii^  at  pn-sent,  say  in  January  .' — A.  Mr.  Wliitin;:  will  ;;ive  you  that 
j  :-i^i*raiatiiin.  There  is  one  thin^i:  more,  but  I  eould  eome  a;^ain  after 
♦       «!;n?ifr. 

<,'.  \Vr  will  want  to  ask  you  some  qn**stions  alter  dinner. 
Ir.  r\KKi:i:.  Then*  is  one  «;uestion  I  wish  t(»  ask  voa.  mul  it  is  this: 
*">tln'  i;tilroatl  e<im]»aiiv  itself,  e\eej>t  sis  a  stoeklhjMer  of  t!ie  eoal 
■»»'!  ini:i  iNMnpai!\,  own  minin;:  land  .' — A.  Xo,  sir;  ii  ih?"^  in»J. 
^•.  Ihu's  it  operate  or  lease  minin;^  lamis  .' — A.   ii  dtx-s  ii«»r. 
*i'-  Ttii-ii  the  roailroad  company  has  no;liiii^  10  d.)  with  ccal  except 
•**  i'l'iiiainii  I'aiiiiT? — A.   Nothin;^  e!si»,  sir. 

i  '^ii*!i  Xn  put  in  a  staternmt  which  I  a«Mn-ss<Ml  to  the  miners,  as  ;»art 
"'  ti.r  hi^jory  of  the  mjiin;:  strike.  Thi*n*  dors  no:  s^rin  t«»  In*  a  ilat*'. 
*  • '^  i'Mt  I  t!iink  it  was  sent  out  on  the.'iOiii  i»r  l)c«M'iiili«'r,  1^^7.  1  ad- 
'••''^M'li  ;i  I'ltrular  tothr^  miners;  I  do  not  know  ihut  you  want  nie  to 
;'^li\:i>i'  1*4  a  little  Ion;:,  it  was  distributed  to  tiiminn  tiii>,'»U(  of 
•*•■»■» ::.! Mr.  Ir  j<  :i  Irtti-r  which  I  wrol**  and  whirh  \\;i-.  scnl  leii  liv  tin* 
-'■''f.»l  ni;uia;:<'r.  We  talked  it  over  a  ;:ood  ilr.il.  .nnl  iiie  ifiti-r  was 
■•''■  fiiii:i  hiT,.  to  My.  Whilin;;.  Th.it  is  a  s:atetii.-:i:  in  ii-j.n-.l  to  tin* 
■  • '•!  I.I  hilnir  at  tin*  niiin*s.  It  was  foll«»wj!i^  oer  th«'  linrs  of  this 
'  ■'*j!ij'-iif,  anil  if  the  connnittrt*  will  allow  u\r  I  wtMjM  I.I^i'io  rr.i*!  ii. 
"■•  *  ii\ii;m  \n.  Iiea<l  it,  then,  sir. 

'  r*  hi, 'II  I"  l.i  tin   .N I /ill /.' .••'.'  nutf'  '. 


I 


■  '*''*/."i(«    .  ..'' thr  I'hiltitlrliihi  I  tiutl   litihiin-i  (    I.:,'  ,/;/■?  li,».   *  .i,'iyi<.  n  /  ; 

'*  ■•  t.'.|  |i..«^iMi>  i.ir  tin*  iiriii  t'i'<«  i>t'  till*  rhil.i>li-!|i)ii.i  .iii.i    U-.i.l-ii^  i-'il    ..    •!    I.  ••! 

'''pAiii  :■(  iiif(-t  ViMi  t.i<  I*  to  f.ici*  ami  ^'ixi-  vnii   ;  til  it  \  i-A^  i.L  |i-'_:  •'  1   >"  1):-    ■  ■•  ••  ni 

*"^*li"b.  ainl  VkiCliout  :i  stati-lliriit  ImiM  till*   rurriiiiiiv   il    1  <•    iii'T»   liii'iw    <>•  i     ■    lli... 

■  "**lj  k>  pn  jililif'«*«I  HX^fciilHt  it.  I'Vi'li  »r  I  hi'  ;itt  iliiil-  i>l  IIm-  i  mmiiti:  \  ■-  ir"!  Mil -.11  jifi 
•*l«d-    Wr  wiiiit  \iiti  (•!  iniilt'ri«t:iiiii  til"  L-i>iii|ia:i\ '>  iio-Hi'-n.     ui   tlir  in-t  a:iy  ul" 
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September  last  a  committee  representing  yon  made  a  request  for  an  increaae  of  vaget. 
At  that  time  the  company  was  paying  its  miners  more  than  any  other  company  paid 
its  miners  in  the  anthracite  coal  trade,  taking  into  account  the  very  large  proportion 
of  their  percentage  over  the  2.50  basis  that  you  received  from  the  Reading  as  against 
the  smaller  percentage  received  by  miners  from  other  companies. 

It  did  not  seem  possible  for  us  to  accede  to  the  demand  for  the  reason  expressed, 
that  your  wages  were  then  higher  than  those  paid  by  other  producers  of  coal,  and 
you  understand  the  laws  of  trade  well  enough  to  see  that  if  your  neighbor  buys  his 
goods  for  90  cents,  while  yours  cost  you  $1,  he  can  do  his  business  and  sell  his  goods 
at  a  small  profit,  against  a  sale  of  yours  at  a  loss,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
when  he  will  drive  yon  out  of  the  business.  What  is  true  in  a  small  trade  is  tnie  in 
a  large  one,  and  if  this  company  should  undertake  to  pay  more  for  its  labor  in  the 
mines  and  elsewhere  than  other  companies  pay  for  their  labor,  the  result  would  be 
thatiu  time,  under  such  a  policy,  it  would  be  bankrupt,  would  be  obliged  to  close 
its  collieries,  and  that  you,  instead  of  receiving  an  advance  in  wages,  would  receive 
none  at  all. 

Yon  are  just  as  much  interested  in  Jceepiog  open  and  in  full  operation  the  Reading 
collieries  as  the  coiupany  is.  Notwithstanding  this,  appreciating  thoroughly  the  im- 
portauce  of  having  all  our  miners  friendly  to  us,  and  have  them  believe  that  we  are 
at  all  times  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to  treat  them  generously,  we  conceded  yoni 
demand  in  so  far  as  this,  that  we  would  increase  the  basis  for  four  months,  with  an 
agreemeut  that  if  there  was  no  change  in  the  mean  time  on  the  part  of  other  opera- 
tors, and  increase  of  wages  by  them,  yon  would  returu  to  the  old  basis. 

The  new  management  of  the  Reading  has  been  in  control  of  its  business  for  a  little 
more  than  one  year.  I  ask  you  to  look  over  the  matter  of  wages  during  the  past  ten 
years,  and  see  if  you  have  ever  hod  work  more  steadily,  and  at  better  averge  paying 
prices,  than  you  havo^ad  during  the  last  twelve  mouths.  This  company  has  made 
great  efforts  to  maintain  good  prices  for  coal,  which  means  to  you,  certainly,  nnder 
the  old  basis,  good  wages  for  your  work,  because  after  coal  reaches  $2.50  at  Schuyl- 
kill Haven  you  receive,  under  that  old  basis,  1  per  cent,  advance  in  your  wages  with 
every  3  ceutA  advance  in  the  price  of  coal,  and  if  good  prices  for  coal  can  be  main- 
tained under  that  old  basis,  you  will  always  be  in  receipt  of  good  wages.  It  will  be 
impossible  for  this  company  to  pay  more  for  its  labor  than  other  companies  do,  but 
this  company  will  never  pay  less  than  other  companies  pay. 

What  you  all  want,  as  I  believe,  is  to  have  steady  employment  at  fair  wages.  A 
stride  in  our  mines  would  simply  mean  an  increase  of  the  price  of  coal  at  other  mines, 
large  profits  to  the  other  companies  and  their  miners,  a  great  loss  to  the  Reading 
Company,  and  a  comparatively  greater  loss  to  you.  This  is  the  argument  we  have  to 
make  to  you  on  general  principles.     Is  it  not  a  fair  and  just  one? 

But  there  is  still  another  side  to  this  case  which  we  wish  to  present  to  yon.  That 
contract  made  in  September  was  a  very  fair  one.  1  will  give  you  a  copy  of  it.  Here 
it  is- 

'•■The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  are  to  raise  the  present 
schedule  of  basiH  price  for  wages  and  contracts  8  per  cent,  from  September  1,  1887, 
for  four  months,  or  until  January  1,  1888.  If  a  settlement  is  made  with  the  other 
coal  companies  (Lehigh)  before  that  time  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company  is  to  adopt  whatever  advance  in  basis  rates  is  agreed  upon  by  all  the 
other  companies,  or  in  cose  no  agreement  is  reached  by  January  1,  or  the  non-return 
to  work  at  former  rates,  then  and  in  that  case  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal 
and  Iron  Company  are  to  return  to  the  payment  of  the  $2.50  basis  schedule  of  prices  as 
paid  up  to  September  1,  1887." 

It  was  signed  by  our  superintendent,  Mr.  Whiting,  and  by  your  representatives.  It 
is  plain  in  its  terms.  We  have  kept  it  in  good  faith  and  treated  you  honestly,  pay- 
ing you  every  cent  that  you  were  entitled  to  have  under  it,  and  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  vej-y  large  sums  of  money,  and  now,  on  the  .3lHt  day  of  December,  by 
this  agreement  so  plainly  expressed,  the  advance  which  we  agreed  to  give  ceases,  and 
you,  under  your  part  of  the  agreement  bound  yourselves  to  continue  on  the  old  basis, 
which,  as  I  have  said,  gives  you  considerably  more  money  for  your  labor,  in  cose  of 
good  prices  for  coal,  than  is  realized  by  miners  in  other  localities. 

Let  me  present  the  case  in  this  light.  Suppose  that  on  the  lirst  day  of  last  Octo- 
ber we  had  found  that  we  were  paying  more  thau  we  ought  to  pay  (as  we  really  did); 
that  there  was  no  likelihood  of  any  change  in  the  situation,  we  had  said  to  yon, 
**  notwithstanding  our  agreement  we  have  made  with  yon,  we  can  not  ati'ord  to,  and, 
therefore,  will  not,  pay  the  increase  of  wages."  Suppose,  I  say,  we  had  violated,  in 
that  open  way,  the  plain  contract  honestly  made  with  you,  what  would  you  have  said 
of  the  Reading  Coinf)any  f  I  do  not  ask  you  to  exj>n»ss  it ;  but  think  it  over.  The 
contract,  as  1  say.  was  a  fair  one,  an<l  made  witli  a  thorough  underHtanding  ofwbat 
its  c«)ntents  w«r.^  by  both  parties.  We  have  fulfilled  our  |)ortion  to  the  letter.  In- 
deed I  would  not  remain  a  moment  at  the  head  of  the  Reading  Companies,  and  see  a 
contract  with  our  miners,  as  fairly  made  as  that  was^  violated. 
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I  Uhcvc  that  when  you  uiiih'rstaiitl  tho  Nituntion  :ih  oxiilaiiioi)  to  yon  in  thin  pnprr, 

>>*4r  ARHwrr  nill  In*  (ouiiv  man  who  unkN  vou,  thikt  lhi*n*  isonrron/nif/  which  wr  liuvo 

n^tr  vriih  the  Kfailini; :  tli«*  conipany  has  iMTtornifii  it^  part  •)!'  it   tAithtulIx,  and 

t'«  nf.  uH  hnn*  •«(  nit'n,  art!  ^oin^  to  lu'rloini  onr  part  of  it.     I  liflifxr  yon  an*.     I 

r^nainiv  hopt*  yon  an*,  Iteransi*  we  can  n(»t  inrr«Msi'  thr  \v:i;^i>m  in  ^tv.r  niin«'H  nnh'sH 

o'lirr  jinHliifrr*  iiHTt-as*'  tlii*ir<,  aii-'  n  Htctppajre  of  wf»rk  in  onr  iniiiivs  nii-auN  a  ;{ri*at 

iw*t>tli:<«  ciiiiipanv  and  to  yon.     I  lN*lii*vo  yon  will  appreriate  thoriMi^hly  th«*  fai't 

\..x:  -  •■  •-:iri  »•»!  p.i.v  wa;;<'H  in  cxcesN  f»f  othrnt.     If  yon  do,  tinMi  ri'inain  at  witrk  nn- 

dvrtiii*  liktiH.  with  a  pii'dfce  fnini  mh  tliat  wheni'Vor  then*  im  :ii*y  incrfa^t*  in  aii^  othiT 

ffZ^b  vii.i  ohall  nitnttfM  htire  the  brmfit  of  it. 

ttr  l<t  um  «aTit  viHi  III  uhaudt>n  the  w(»rk,  which  nieaiiM  a  h>n«;  period  of  h)HHe}i  to 
B«u.il :ii  \iiii.  williont  thori»n<rhly  innUTNtandin;;  the  nitnation,  and  I  helieve  we 
•hil  r  ■lY.tinly  h>«'  nothiii;;.  if  ue  ^ain  notliin^.  hy  prt*M*ntiii;;  tn  yon  in  thJH  jduin 
«iTiiir  \!i*«r«  «if  thi*  ea<u*.  ami  -ink  voii  to  eoiisidt^r  thi*  points  \vi>  niaki*  hefori'  vmi 
lAitP  J  >i«;t:iiii  ai)r:i;;iinistie  to  yonr  own  interestM  a«*  well  a^  to  nnrs.  t^r  \^  hi'ii  tlio 
k>.^i::.^  i.itf't  r»  A  hi-v*  tiv  the  rhtMin;r  f»f  its  niine.M  tor  any  n'as-ni  vmi  niTcssarily  NntVer 
«■«•  1  rciNMt  that  1  hrlii'Ve  yon  will  make  ^o(n1  yonr  ]»art  nf  tin*  I'ontraet  nntit, 
B'<'.r;«.i:i),. ||,.(r  i'4»nilitii»n  of  thin;;H,  there  is  D'astni  why  it  shiMild  hi- rliaii;;<'d.  N«*itluT 
inoDor  wp«'an  alfonl  to  violate  ti  contraet  fairly  nnide  hctweiMi  us. 

AisriN  CoiMiiN. 

I'mtidcfit, 

Now,  ;;entI(Mnen,  tins  is  at'opy  ol*  tlu*  (roiitnirt.  tin*  only  contrart  tliey 
nmleiiet'erriii;:  to  the*  oiio  in  tlie  stsitoincMit). 

Mr,  ANhKKsnN.  Mr.  riiainiiaii,  I  think  it  will  be  w<*ll  to  liavt'  this 
^|'l<^.triii  ilic  n-rord  4*.\»<*tly  as  it  aftpeai's  in  the  rirciilar. 

TLeCiLviKMAN.  I  think  it  is  pniper  to  do  so.  N(Mloiil>t  tht»  other 
•'•M'lii  to  .Mr.  l>j»vis. 

Mr.  Amh:ksm\.  I  think  it  should  appear  on  tin*  rer»»rtl  atnl  preeisely 
*M'  1*  here   rt'trriinK  to  sonn*  peinril  alterations  in  the  eimilar). 

Mr.  r.iKKKie.  I  think  ius  that  is  an  independent  doeunieiit  yon  eonld 
^.i^-tii;it  a<  it  is.     I  think  that  is  ri;;ht. 

Tln' rii\:i'M\.\.  Have  you  any  othrr  papers  in  whieli  alterations 

*»-:f  'li  nie  ? 

l>  Wii.NKss.  Vi'.N,  fiir:  there  was  a  eorrtM-tion  in  th»»  Icltrr  of  (len- 
•■•'■•■  M.I :i I ;:rr  MtLimmI  to  Whitiii;;.  Tln-re  was  :i  IrttiT  prcpaifd  here 
'•»  :!,!■  rri-riviMs  ;mi«1  Mioinitfed  to  inr  in  New  Voik.  1  diNi-nvmMl  th»' 
•-r7>*r  \f«terdav  af(frnooii,aiMl  I  wish  to<M»rreet  it  anil  pnr  it  a.NJi  .slionld 
••■  liieri»  w.is  ;i  riKMilar  prepared  to  lie  sent  out  on  tlirliLM  ol  l>rr<*ni- 
*■■'■  rin-\  rnjdi*  ai>pli(Mtioii  to  know  iVoiii  us  what  \\r  wvu*  .u'oiri;;  to 
••"••iitlj*-  U'  111'  .laiiii:ir\.  Srvrral  times  tln'y  askr*!  ns,  and  «ir»'onr.sr 
*''»fii'iH»t  pifp.iird  to  .say  what  we  i'oidd  <lo  on  the  Ist  (if  'laniiary. 
-MiMir  .iii'«v\fi  :il\\j\s  was  that  wi*  i»xp«*eti'tl  the  mm  to;:n  iowi»rk  ami 
'"'i* 'ni' •.viirkitii: 'HI  111*'  1st  of  .lainiarv.  That  was  ihr  answer  Mh'V 
^''^^r.i-U  r>'.i-i\iML  and  thai  has  hern  our  n*j»ly  evrrsmrr  \\v  havr  Imm'Ii 
'•*<'»*«iri::  ihr  mattrr.  Aiidjiist  alniut  that  tinn*  Mr.  M.j\  is,  n*prrs<'nt- 
'-'  ■••■•••ufiiit  •••'.  wnitf  tn  Mr.  Whitin;;,  or  at  all  i*\  rnts  !lH'<|iii»Niion  was 
''"'J:ii'  !!;•  <rid  Mr.  Davis  was  s«Mit  hrn*  to  thr  rrrrivrr-*  tn  know  what 
^••iii.iT-  ..IV  III  rr'j.ml  lnui\in;r  anv  advanrr  in  w.i-on  allrr  the  Isi 
•'•J*:....r\. 

■^ 'riiilar  Mas  pr*'p:irrd  hen*  in  Philad«*li>!ii:i  and  srnt  in  thrm  hy 
'1'  K-'irn  Mild  Mr.  <'ahlwr]l.  I  happriird  t<»  In-  in  Nrw  ^  «irk  at  thi* 
*-■^^  iisii  rln-\  Hiiliinittril  it  to  nn*  hv  wiri*.     In  thr  mran  Mmr  I  Irfl  thr 

"•'"••M.idiirTi  hi-rr  tor  ropirs  id'  thr  li'ttrrs  to  lit*  lilNi'itnl  at  lllr  pfoprr 
'■■*'>.  i  hr\  rupird  ill*'  Irtti'r  that  was  ••ill  t'miii  h»*i«'.  Tlir  mallrr 
****  ihrmMi'il  til  mr  liv  wiirjn  Nrw  ^i»ik,;.iid    1  w  toir  annilnT  iriirr 

■''••'••leil  to  Im«  ••xaillv  likr  thr  onr  si'ill    iVoill  I  rr»'.  with  lln*  aiJilllloM  of 

•'••■ril  uiiriNuhirh  I  will  rrad  if  Mr.  Wjiitin;:  will  i:«t  thr  iilr;,'ram  1 
••"SI  hni!.  My  Irttrr  was  snil  lo  Mr.  Whitin;:,  who  wa^oidnrd  not  to 
•* the  letter  which  went  tn»m  hrir.  Inn  m  draw  iiii:  tip  tlii*i  Irtier  it  was 
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not  made  exactly  like  the  other  one,  and  this  was  the  letter  ased  by 
Whitiug  io  conveying  to  the  men  the  views  of  the  maoagemeDt  a 
what  it  shouhl  do  after  the  1st  of  Jannary,    This  was  sent  oat  as 
formation  by  the  company  as  to  what  their  position  was  in  referenei 
the  work  after  the  1st  of  January : 

The  PniLvVDELPUiA  and  Reading  Railboad  Cobcpamt, 

Philadelphiaf  December  fi2,  I8i 

Mr.  S.  B.  Whiting, 

Genti'al  Mnnagerj  PotisviUCj  Pa.  : 

Dear  Siu  :  By  diro.ctiori  of  the  receiver  I  am  authorized  to  address  yoa  as  folic 
In  September  laHt  the  receiver  made  with  the  men  the  foHowing  contract: 
The  Philadelphia  aud  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  are  to  raise  the  pre 
Rcheduie  of  basis  prices  lor  wages  and  contracts  r^  per  cent.,  from  September  1, 1 
for  four  months  or  until  January  1, 1B88.  If  a  settlement  is  made  with  the  others 
panies  before  that  time  the  Pliiladelphia  aud  Heading  Coal  and  Iron  CouipaoT  i 
adopt  whatever  advance  in  basis  rates  is  agreed  upon  by  all  the  other  compaoiec 
iu  case  ]y>  agreement  is  reached  by  January  1,  as  the  men  return  to  work  at  the 
mer  rates,  then  and  in  that  case  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  C 
pany  are  to  return  to  the  payment  of  the  $2.50  basis  schedule  of  prices  as  paid  n 
September  1,  1887. 

Yon  are  authorized  to  say  to  the  men  as  follows :  That  we  have  lived  up  to  oar] 
of  the  contract  rigidly,  and  now  we  expect  the  men  to  perform  their  part  by  ooo 
uing  to  work  aft«r  Jaunary  1  on  the  old  basis,  unless  the  Lehigh  Valley  minenshc 
return  before  that  time  at  an  increased  schedule  of  wages.  That  is  what  the  i 
agreed  to,  and  we  expect  them  to  perform  their  part  of  the  agreement  as  honestl; 
we  have  ours.  At  the  same  time  say  to  them  that  we  will  pay  at  all  times  as  t 
wages  as  other  coal  companies,  and  iiave  always  been,  and  are  now,  in  favor  oC] 
ing  good  wages  to  our  miners,  believing  that  we  can  always  get  from  the  public, 
that  the  public  are  always  ready  to  pay,  fair  prices  for  coal  rather  than  that  the  m' 
should  be  underpaid. 
Yours,  truly, 

A.  A.  McLeod, 
General  Managi 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  Davis  ? 

The  Witness.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Amalgamated  Union.  I 
not  remember  the  name,  but  he  was  representing  the  miners  at  tl 
time. 

Q.  He  was  the  same  witness  who  testified  in  Washington  ? — A.  1 
same  one,  I  have  no  doubt.  That  is  the  letter  which  was  used  by  ] 
Whiting  in  conveying  the  information,  aud  not  the  copy  of  the  let 
he  had  received  beforehand  from  Philadelphia,  aud  he  was  directed 
substitute  this,  which  was  substantially  the  same  thing,  except  in  a: 
words : 

We  have  been  ready  at  all  times  to  take  up  the  question  of  wages  after  the 
returned  to  work.     We  have  declined,  and  do  decline,  and  shall  decline,  todiscuse 
question  of  wr.gcs  with  them  while  they  are  out  on  a  strike. 

Q.  Butif  they  go  to  work? — A.  We  have  said  to  them,  and  I  am  re 
to  say  it.  apiin,  that  which  was  said  to  these  men  in  the  beginning 
this  controversy,  "  You  go  to  work  and  then  we  will  confer  with  any  i 
resentative  of  your  meu  that  are  at  work  and  are  not  out  on  a  str 
We  will  confer  with  you  and  agree  to  give  you  as  much  as  anyb 
gives  you."  1  am  prepared  to  say  to-day  that  if  the  miners  of  the  Sch 
kill  Valley  should  desire  to  adopt  a  basis  of  any  other  coal-prodQ< 
company,  I  do  not  mean  private  collieries,  but  great  coal  companiei 
competition  with  us,  I  am  prepared  to  say  ia  behalf  of  Mr.  Keim  1 
tiie  coal  and  iron  company  wouUl  be  perfectly  willing  to  authorize 
Whiting  to  make  the  basis  to  correspon<l  with  the  basis  of  any  ot 
coal-mining  company  in  this  country.  We  can  not  pay  higher ;  it  is 
pf  the  question,  because  we  can  not  sell  coal  in  the  competitive  mar 
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ind  the  only  ]il:i<'es  \vc  roiilil  sHI  it  would  Im»  wIkm'o  tliore  is  no  compi'ti 
tion  aloD}*  tl^e  hiii*  of  thf"  road,  and  if  wo  ninU'itake  to  char^^c  c;onsu- 
nen  alon^  the  line  of  the  mad  more  tl:an  otlier  p(M)]»lo  it  would  simply 
liiTe  them  off  oar  road.  My  own  opinion  is,  and  I  tiiink  I  understand 
the  ftitnation  very  well,  that  those  minors  would  novor  have  fi;ono  out 
i-xeept  for  the  jmrpose  of  snp|»ortin;r  the  railroad  strike.  They  have 
been  actin«;  to;^ether  all  the  time.  Thoy  havo  saiil  that  there  was  to 
he  DO  settleDient  of  this  thinp:  until  the  railroad  strike  was  settled.  We 
find  that  these  collieries  that  jravo  an  advance  to  tin*  minors  of  S  per 
rent,  that  they  would  n(»t  allow  tiie  men  to  f^o  back  because  that  ooal 
whieh  was  hauled  over  the  Koadin*::  Kailroad  was  ]M)v<*<)ttod  ooal.  Onlv 
for  the  hiM  two  or  tl»n*e  <lays  have  they  allowed  tii(»s(»  men  to  work  in 
the  private  collieries,  notwithslandin;:  that  tlioy  had  t!io  advance. 

Tlie  Chaikma::.  Where  <lid  the  oompanv  jrot  laborers  in  place  of  the 
strikers  ? 

The  Witness.  They  are  nearly  all  oiiizon-i,  but  llioy  oouje^from  a 
dozen  diflorent  States. 
if,  f>o  you  pay  them  any  increase  of  wa«;rs  .' — A.  Not  at  all. 
(i.  You  pay  them  the  same  wajres  the  strikors  wore  jrottin;? .'— A. 
YfA,  sir.     Wo  have  s!n'*e  then  had  a  ^tikmI  many  doiiiands  for  work.     I 
toveahalfa  bushel  of  h'ttors  from  woll-rooommondod  men  who  dosii*e 
ptociM.    There  is  no  diilionlty  about  .i^rttin;:  tlioso  mm.     I  wouhl  like 
toftsk  this  committee  to  sununons  some  of  tlio  police  and  question  them, 
(<*r iu8tan<*e.  Captain  Christian,  hoatl  of  the  p<iiieo,  aial  ask  him  what 
has  Wii  done  in  the  n:irM».     They  liav»»  had  able-bodied  n;on  (i  feet  tall 
ttd  viM;r]]jii|f  ISO  ]Mmntis  with  clubs  in   their  hands  poundin;;  snniU 
IwTHwhci  wiirk  oTi  the  iireaki'rs  tryin*^  to  earn  a  livin;;  for  themselves 
M»l  tln*ir  niftthers.    Tiic^y  have  pounded  them  in  the  street  and  as- 
ttriliwl  till  m,  and  we  have  had  to  protect  our  hibor  there  from  that 
*^Ttnfattaek. 
Mr.  Pai:ki:i:.  At  wiiat  point  was  this  .* 

l!n*  WiiNK.^s.  Alnn;:  in  tin*  ShtMiandoah  Valley.  !\lr.  Wiiitin^  will 
^\\un\  >:iirii*s  that  will  make  viuir  heart  bleed.  IN'ople  w1m»  are  aiix* 
if^^  to  \«-ork.  and  anxious  tt>  obtain  bread  and  meat,  are  not  allowed  to 
•«rk  Ijee.iusethe  men  are  out  on  the  strike.  Tlu'V  liav**  lM*en  assatdted 
"TttH'ti  wlii»  are  Iar;:ely  nonn»sidents,  mostly  Poh'S,  I  Inns,  and  tit  hers. 
'''(>iiot  kn<iw  that  I  >h(»uld  eliar;;e  it  upon  one  nationabty  nu)ro  than 
••other. 

PfV  the  (HAIKMAN  : 

• 

^.  Pl«*a>e  tell  tin*  (M)mmittee  wha;  was  the  imptilse  tliat  brou;rht  so 
*A(iy  Italians.  Iluns,  and  Poles  into  the  aiithraeite  re;:i(»:i .' — A.  (Ion- 
Willy  to  mine  coal. 

,y.  Vfi:i  tl«)  not  know  what  partieul.tr  inHuonee  bnm^jlit  tlnni  * — A. 
Xo;  eT:-i-pt  a  desin*  to  earn  money. 

V'  ViMi  think  tliev  came  spontaneon.sly  .' — \.   I  li:i\e  iwi  ilntibt  of  it, 
wr. 

Q.  I)o  !:ii!  \oii  thiiik  that  the  miniii;:  eompanx  or  ili<*  r.iiho.id  e«mi- 
four  hail  Muuethin^  to  do  w  ith  imlueinjL:  tliem  ti»  roi.ir  ! — A.  Not  e.spe- 
fttlh.  The  L'rt'at  bulk  of  people  try  in  u'  to  work  lhe:«-  iin*  riti/  -iis  and 
Mrb  men  as  who  are  brou<:lit  up  In  tl**'  territory  tln-ir.  As  1  |i;i\e 
ptAted  h»*re  to-dav.  I  do  not  oltieet  to  htlMU*  :*r'j-ani/;i{ii>ii^.  It  is  ni»t  mv 
bwriorK««aiid  men  can  belon;;  to  a  labor  or;:. ii.i.  -itinn  iliat  in*  m.iv  ehonse, 
fBpit  as  ho  can  l>ehm;^  to  the  clinrrh,  or  \ (■',«'  tor  the  IN  piiiilie.iii  ])arty. 
BT  rote  for  the  l>eimx*ratie  part  v.  I'li.it  i^  n.cie  i»t  tav  lui«:iie-N.  If  In* 
to  belong  to  the  Knights  of  Liintr  or  tin*  Amal^amah'd  assiM'ia- 
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tion,  or  aoy  other  association,  he  has  the  right  to  do  it.  I  am  willing 
to  employ  any  niau  who  <loes  his  duty  by  this  road.  Bat  1  say  it  has 
got  to  a  pretty  line  pass  when  men  who  are  trying  to  earn  a  living  and 
make  something  to  save  themselves  from  starvation  should  not  he 
allowed  to  work  for  a  fair  price  and  should  be  assaulted  by  able-bodied 
men  following  them  around.  There  are  some  fellows  in  that  valley  to- 
day, who  are  decent,  respectable  men,  who  would  not  be  allowed  to  work 
because  they  do  not  belong  U)  the  Knights  of  Labor.  I  do  not  speak 
this  in  any  offensive  way  in  regard  to  the  Knights  of  Labor  or  labor 
organizations,  but  it  is  a  great  j)ity  that  they  do  not  conduct  themselves 
as  fairly  and  reasonably  in  this  organization  as  in  others.  I  think  my- 
self it  would  be  better  if  the  organizations  were  good  organizations,  such 
as  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers.  We  have  never  had  auy 
trouble  with  the  l^ocomotive  Brotherhood  and  never  expect  to,  because, 
as  I  said  this  morning,  their  contracts  are  good.  I  say  that  labor  or- 
ganisations have  no  right  to  drive  out  non-union  labor  working  in  my- 
mines  or  on  my  roads,  any  more  than  you  or  I  by  forming  a  capitalized 
company  to  drive  out  those  gentlemen  who  use  private  capital  becaase 
they  do  not  beh)ng  to  our  company. 

Q.  Please  tell  us  whether  the  foreigners  or  Americans  take  a  lead  iu 
these  labor  organizations  and  in  gettiug  up  these  strikes,  as  you  speak 
of  them. — A.  I  should  not  like  to  say  that.  Mr.  Whiting  can  tell 
you  better.  Now,  in  speaking  of  this  business,  it  is  not  that  1  have  auy 
feeling  in  regard  to  hibor  organizations,  either  of  these  poor  men  or 
])arties  who  are  well  to  do.  Mr.  Whiting  has  figures  to  show  what  they 
earn.  They  are  very  glad  to  work  for  us,  and  1  undertake  to  say  today 
that  were  it  not  for  the  resistance  of  the  strikers,  1  could  fill  their  places 
in  ten  days  with  respectable  people  who  would  be  very  glad  to  work  for 
the  money  they  get.  In  the  past  they  have  got  a  large  proportion  of 
the  increase  of  price,  and  at  the  $2.50  basis  there  is  no  money  in  it  for 
lis  after  they  get  their  share  of  it.  I  want  people  to  understand  that 
1  have  no  objection  to  labor  organizatious,  and  if  they  do  not  choose  to 
work  for  us  and  <lo  not  like  their  wages,  they  have  a  right  to  go  out  in 
a  body;  but  why  they  should  be  ])erinitted  to  assault  these  men  who 
wish  to  work,  with  club  and  revolvers,  and  to  attack  them  with  all  sorts 
of  missiles,  to  say  nothing  about  small  pieces  of  brick — trying  to  drive 
these  men  off*  from  work,  it  passes  my  comprehension. 

Q.  if  I  understand  you,  your  com])any  pays  a  minimum  rate  of  wages 
no  matter  at  what  price  coal  sells,  but  they  share  a  sliding  scale  of  protit 
if  the  coal  takes  a  rise? — A.  I  will  give  you  an  explanation  of  that  con- 
tract basis,  on  which  we  have  worked  for  ten  years,  and  we  have  had 
no  trouble.  The  basis  established  i)rovided  that  for  every  3  cents  coal 
advanced  over  >f2.5(),  they  should  get  1  cent  for  wages.  If  it  declined 
below  82.50,  they  submitted  to  the  same  reduction.  There  was  1  cent  de- 
ducted from  their  wages ;  but  in  very  few  instances  have  the  company 
(^ver  exacted  anything ;  when  coal  sold  for  less  than  the  $2.50  we  paid 
the  basis  wages.  Under  that  old  basis  we  could  do  it ;  but  we  should 
not  be  likely  to  do  that,  because  we  should  be  mining  coal  and  selling 
it  at  a  lower  price  than  it  cost ;  we  lose  money  when  we  get  below  the 
§2.50  basis. 

Q.  Then  youhave  noabsolutely  minimum  rate;  this  slidingscale  refera 
to  loss  as  well  as  gain  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  kind  of  contract  which  they  have  in  the  Lackawanna 
region  ? — A.  No  ;  they  pay  a  certain  price  for  coal  there. 

Q.  How  about  the  Lehigh  system  * — A.  They  have  a  basis  similar  to 
ours  and  based  upon  the  price  at  tide-water.    I  could  not  give  it  to  yoa 
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exactly,  but  I  think  it  is  r^^t.  I  (mii  s:iy  tills,  however,  that  our  wagos 
are  hij^UtT  under  our  l»as!san(l  miners  earn  more  money  than  under  any 
i»rher  hiisis  tliert^  is,  and  i  shonhl  be  very  ;;hid  to  change  to-day  and  ])ay 
a  ti\eil  |iiiee,  as  paid  in  thi-.  Wyoniin;;  Valley,  as  tar  as  the  eompany  is 
eviiirertied.  It  would  be  very  much  in  our  I'avor  to  do  tliat,  but  as  we 
have  ;i;;n*ed  to  maintain  this  basis,  and  a  ^reat  many  oroiir  miners  who 
viiik  tor  us,  or  rather  who  would  work  tor  us  if  n(»t  prevented  by  (tlubs, 
voiild  not  be  willing  toeJian^^eour  present  basis,  beeause  they  are  bet- 
ler  satistied  with  it  than  any  other.  This  ba.sis  is  a  basis  that  was 
a;:rt'ed  upt»n  and  workiMl  under  tor  abnit  twelve  years,  an<l  we  have 
never  hail  i*r  heard  of  any  trouble  until  this  year,  and  I  do  not  think 
the  mtttiTs  wiMdd  have  ;;one  out  except  in  support  of  the  railr«)ad.  The 
IMiilaib'lphia  and  Keadin;:  Kailroad  is  now  running;  all  ri;;ht.  If  you 
have  aiiv  doul  t  of  it  viui  ean  ride  i  ver  it  and  von  will  see  that  there 
is  no  railriKid  runuin;;  nn)re  smcMithly  or  better  than  it  is.  I  winild  not 
lirt  men  ;;o  no&v  who  came  in  when  we  neetbMl  them  and  took* places  of 
mi-n  whf»  left  us.     I  would  not  let  men  of  that  kind  p>  anyway. 

(j.  Von  sai<l  awhile  a^o  that  the  railroad  com[»any  and  the  mining; 
riinipany  were  very  anxious  for  the  me'i  to  return.  I  have  no  doubt  of 
that,  lor  the  c«)nipanv  is  losing  htsivily  as  well  as  the  labtirers;  and  you 
aUo  saiil  that  if  your  miners  wmihl  return  yon  woidd  then  entertain  a 
pni|Ntsi(ion  for  an  adjustnuMit  which  would  be  satisfacttu-y. — A.  I  siiid 
I  miiild  do  this:  If  they  will  return  1  will  meet  them  and  confer  with 
them.  The  matter  of  arbitration  is  out  of  the  question,  but  we  will  meet 
them  or  any  ctunmittiH^  representing;  tln^m. 

if.  I>u  you  re<pure  them  tobe^^in  work  tirst  ? — A.  Ves,  sir;  1  will  not 
tak«'  up  any  ne;rotiations  with  them  as  Ion;;  as  they  an*  not  <»ur  em- 
plo>i'>.  They  arc  nut  all  in  favor  of  this  tremble  which  they  are  ;;ivin^^ 
ON.  As  I  told  .\nu  this  morning,  there  never  has  been  a  time  in  the 
t«i-lvc  \car>  thev  have  been  workin;;  under  this  basis  wIkmi  the  miners 
ciuM  haxc  tMrncd  as  much  money  as  durinji;  Jainiary,  and  more  money 
than  r.iiiicil  b\  milters  aiivwhcrc  else.  It  was  the  fault  of  the  railroad 
iftiMi.  .ind  thev  oiilv  went  out  for  tin*  reason  which  I  '^avc  voii.  Thev 
i:<t*  Till*  III iiietN*ui;;ani/.at ions  to  say  that  the  miners  would  not  ^o  back 
iniltl  tiM-  railriKid  men  W(>nt  back.  If  they  never  come  back  until  thtMi, 
th«Ti*  \^ill  nevi*r  be  any  more  coal  miniMl  by  those  people  in  theSchuyl- 
k:ll  \'al!i*>.  1  do  not  pnipose  to  put  a  man  out  who  has  come  t(»  me 
anil  pfiipoM'd  to  work  and  who  performs  his  duty  properly.  I  have. 
noTliUi^  against  these  people,  and  I  am  v«*ry  sorry  for  thiMii,  but  they 
i-.iii  ii*»l  play  fa^t  and  loose  with  (»ur  corporation.  Tlu\v  can  not  say  that 
«•■  -li.ill  nut  ileliver  i;<mm1s  into  New  .Jersev  or  Shenaiiil(»ah  Citv  nv  anv 
where  elsf.     Wr  Imw  obligations  to  perform. 

i^.  rile  resolution  uud«'r  wliicli  we  are  at*tin;;  assumes  that  }imi  an* 
zmt  4]i*::i;:  it  1 — A.  It  is  a  mistake.  If  you  c.in  tind  any  man  that  says 
the  r.uirn.iil  has  nut  perfoinied  its  duty  as  a  common  carrier.  I  would 
like  tn  ..rr  hi  ID.  Tlieie  is  ii(»  railroad  in  this  country  whi«'h  is  perform- 
iu;;  iif"  duly  anv  iiiom-  ]tromptly  than  wcaredoin^on  the  licadin^  Kail- 

I;y  Mr.  AM)r.i:>o.\  : 

if.  ^  oui  conipaiiy  is  iii»t  lielivcrin;;  the  same  amount  of  coal  at  New 
Vnrk  ;Mjd  elsewlicrc  that  it  did  prior  to  th«' stnk**  f — A.  They  haven't 
Lad  The  coal. 

1^.  Vi»ur  company  owns  tin*  miiiin;;  company,  and  while  technically 
Uif  iiiinin;:  company  has  the  stock,  yd  sn)»^tanfi:i]ly  it  is  owned  by  the 
nulruad  company,  and  it  is  thu  same  tiling  .' — A.  K.vci'pt  we  do  not  cou- 
dace  it  aa  a  coal  company. 
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Q.  Here  is  X  Y  who  owns  a  railroad  company,  and  also,  tbroiij 
of  those  fictions  of  law  which  you  call  a  corporation,  owns  a  » 
company,  and  really  X  Y  owns  both  of  them.  Is  it  not  a  fact  tl 
Beading  Eailroad  Company  has  not  delivered  the  amount  of  coal 
it  delivered  before  the  strike,  and  that  the  Keading  Company  is 
the  owner  of  the  mines  or  lessee,  and  that  when  it  fails  to  operate 
mines,  so  far  as  the  producing  of  coal  is  concerned,  that  they  fail 
ceive  the  coal  ? — A.  There  is  no  doubt  they  fail  to  receive  the 
they  fail  to  mine  it,  but  there  is  no  obligation  which  compels  us  t 
a  pound  of  coal  we  do  not  want.  We  are  handling  today,  and  1 1 
under  oath  that  this  company  to-day  is  performing  every  obli 
put  upon  us  as  a  common  carrier.  The  reason  why  it  is  not  deli 
coal,  it  is  a  private  commodity  which  we  work  through  the  coa 
pany.  We  can  close  the  collieries  whenever  we  wish  to ;  ther^ 
obligation  on  us  to  run  them.  But  really  we  are  anxious  to  o 
the  collieries  as  anybody  can  be,  and  I  tell  you  if  you  c&u  devise 
by  which  men  who  are  willing  to  work  at  the  prices  we  are  v 
to  pay  can  go  there  without  danger  to  their  lives,  why  I  will 
antee  to  give  you  all  the  coal  you  want  at  reasonable  prices  am 
quickly. 

Q.  No  one  takes  the  position  that  an  unlawful  act  as  murder 
be  a  lawful  act.  There  is  a  question  in  my  mind  as  to  why  so  1 
number  of  men,  20,000  miners,  having  their  families  depending 

them — say  some  82,000  in  all A.  (Interrupting.)  That  is  not 

sir. 

Q.  Weil,  say  it  is  50,000 ;  why  should  50,000  people  go  upon  a 
in  these  mines  ? — A.  Why  should  2,G00  men  go  out  on  a  strike  wl 
no  fault  to  fin«l  with  our  management,  and  who  did  not  expect 
any  more  pay  for  their  services,  and  under  no  circumstances  wer 
treated  otherwise  than  kindly  f 

Q.  Are  you  from  Xew  England  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  a  Yankee,  and  you  are  answering  a  question  by  { 
one.  What  they  say  is,  that  you  failed  in  the  agreement  with  tl 
A.  What  agreement  did  I  make  with  them  ? 

Q.  I  think  that  the  statement  made  to  this  committee  was  su 
tially  to  the  effect  that  there  was  an  agreement  between  the  rji 
management  and  the  representatives  of  the  railroad  employes  th 
difficulties  which  arose  should  be  investigated  before  anyone  sho 
discharged. — A.  They  know  very  well,  when  they  say  that,  ths 
does  not  relate  to  an  absolute  refusal  to  handle  the  goods  of  thii 
I)any.  The  fact  is,  that  our  agreement  with  them  was  that  th 
who  made  a  mistake  in  any  of  the  i)ositions  which  that  agre 
covers;  for  instance,  if  a  n^an  is  charged  with  being  drunk,  t 
shall  have  an  opportunity  to  say  it  is  not  so;  that  somebod;v  ha 
represented  him;  or  if  he  butts  his  locomotive  into  another,  he 
a  mistake  whereby  he  causes  injury  to  the  company,  and  he 
charged.  Another  man  is  reported  off  duty  when  he  should  be  oi 
But  no  sane  man,  I  believe,  will  undertake  to  say  that  that  agre 
covers  the  point  that  when  we  agree  to  deliver  to  Mr.  Taylor  ei^ 
carloads  of  flour,  coming  in  the  regular  way  over  our  roa4,  that 
men  may  refuse  to  deliver  it.  And  because  I  said,  "  If  you  don't  \« 
deliver  it,  get  off  your  locomotive  and  I  will  put  somebody  else 
if  you  don't  want  to  move  that,  I  will  put  men  there  who  will ;"  a 
cause  I  did  that,  these  men  went  out. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  they  went  out  for  that!— A.  I  think  they 
ordered  out  by  Mr.  Sharkey  at  Port  Eichmqud.    They  do  not  d€ 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

^  Uow  few  of  the  stockholders  in  the  Heading  Kailmiid  Company. 
^•^rn  a  majority  of  the  stock;  m  other  words,  who  are  the  hir^est  stock- 
polders f— A.  As  1  siiid  this  morning  when  Unit  s;iine  question  was 
ttsl^edi  there  uro  very  few  hirgc  stockholders.    I  do  not  know  of  hirge 

ij.  Are  yon  a  hirge  stockhoUler? — A.  1  am  a  pretty  good-siztMl  stock- 

koMiT.  Imu  not  enough  to  control  the  railroad,  or  anything  like  it,  nor 

bave  I  any  company,  nor  is  there  any  company  or  combimition  that 

contrals  tiiis  road,  but  there  are  four  trustees  eiectiMl  a  board  for  livo 

Tfais.  PieriKint,  Morgan,  Wanamaker,  Welsh,  and  mystdl'. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  telling  the  e^nninittee  how  much  sto(rk 
Timnirn  in  the  Heading  Com[).iny? — A.  1  think  tliat  ishardly  a  ]n'Oji(>r 
qOtf>ti|i)n  t«>  put  to  me,  and  it  is  a  personal  matter.  1  have  ]Kiid  for 
vhiit  I  };iit  there.  I  should  not  have  any  great  hesitation  to  telling  you 
personally,  but  I  do  not  care  to  have  it  spread  on  the  record.  1  di>  not 
koowtbiit  it  will  make  anj  diCferenco  in  this  strike. 

Q.  1  thought  it  might  be  ]>roductivc  to  some  aspects  of  the  case. 

By  Mr.  Parkek: 

<i.  You  si>eak  of  the  coal  boanl ;  to  what  do  y(»n  i*efer  ? — A.  1  referred 
to  the  Iwanl  of  directors  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  c*mipany. 

Q.  I>oyou  ever  tlx  the  price  in  any  way  lor  sales  of  coal  * — A.  No, 
■ir,  1(1(1  uot  think  they  (h>.  Thatislixed  bv  the  general  coalsahfs  agent, 
Mr.  Richards. 

Q.  Vill  you  tell  urf  how  that  is  reached  f — A  I  suppose  by  the  do- 
■Md  ami  the  su]>ply,  largely.    It  is  left  to  him. 

Q-  ^Vjll  vou  give  us  his  full  name  * — A.  Thomas  N.  Richards. 

y.  Of  Philadelphia!— A.  Y(»s,  sir. 

y*  lie  has  charge  for  the  dilVerent  (companies  T — A.  Xo,  sir:  for  ours 
«ily.  \\\»  (If,  ]|(it  iiave  anything  to  do  with  any  otlier  ('ompanies  in  any 
•i*y  or  shape.  1  want  to  have  this  comuiittee  to  umlerstaiid  that  tins 
talkalMMit  an  anthracite  board  of  trade  is  the  j)urest  lomanciMin  earth. 
"H-rf  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  1  have  never  exchanged  a  word  wit Ii  other 
•omiiaiiJM  alK)ut  the  price. 

Q-  Tli(«  prices  that  Mr.  Ki(*hards  fix  for  your  coal  are  sub^itantially 
Ihcprircsat  which  other  coal  is  sold  in  eomix'ting  markets  .' — A.  N^l 
that,  iMTause  our  coal  is  different  from  oth(*r  cojil.  All  coal  is  of  a  dif- 
■w^sit  i|ianu.t4'r,  some  is  fre(»  buniing;  burns  more  freely  than  others, 

Q-  Wli'it  is  tin*  average.  ditf4*rene(*  in  New  Y(uk  between  the  Srhuyl- 
Wl  Val||.y  coal  and  the  L<*high  \'al]ey  coal  : — A.  Tliexv  is  very  litllc! 
'OTi  voii  coiiii*  to  get  at  the  various  sizes  and  kimls. 

V*  ^'iii  you  give  an  approximation  ' — A.  No,  sir. 

^-  Ij* there  any  material  dilferenee  f — A.*I  do  not  think  there  i^.  Of 
^^Wf^^you  can  not  sell  your  coal  for  more  than  otluM-  jK-oph'  sell  iheir^. 

Q- ^an  \ou  tell  mo  who  llxes  the  prices  lor  the  other  c  )!n panics  .' — 
^'  ^'».  Hir,  I  can  nc»t. 

V-  ^'Mido  n(»t  know  whether  Mr.  Richards  consults  with   tho   riiiin 
*^^«>f  other  mines  or  uoX  f — \.  I  do  not,  but  I  presume  he  does. 

V*  I)o  the  people  in  the  anthracite  coal  tnide  nir»'t  earh  oilier  .* — A. 
,  *  *^V(f  a  little  iHiard  that  furnishes  statistics.  Th  it  is  the  onlv  thing 
'  ^^^  il  (loc»s. 

^-  Tell  us  what  that  is. — A.  Mr.  Jones  i«  ('ailed  a  sort  of  statistician 
Jp' ^11  these  companies,  anil  it  is  reported  to  him  the  KUlput,  .m»  wo 
^^^JQstaboot  how  much  anthracite  coal  is  mined  a  year. 
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Mr.  CniPMAN.   Do  you  call  that  a  little  board  because  it  W  composed 
of  Jones  alone  1 
The  Witness.  There  is  no  board  about  it  really. 

By  Mr.  Parker  : 

Q.  Is  not  he  a  statistician  of  all  the  companies  upon  whose  report 
the  prices  are  based  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ftxiug 
of  the  prices. 

Q.  Now  I  wish  to  know  if  there  has  been  any  failure  to  perform  the 
duties  of  a  carrier  of  interstate  commerce  by  your  company  since  it 
went  out  of  the  hands  of  the  receivers? — A.  No,  sir.. 

Q.  Was  there  before,  while  you  was  one  of  the  receivei'sf— A.  Xo, 
sir;  and  I  think  I  know.     We  never  had  any  complaint. 

Q.  Then  there  i«  no  complaint  of  a  faihue  to  perform  your  duties  as 
an  interstate  carrier  ? — A.  No,  sir.  I  do  not  know  a  single  instance 
where  we  have  not  fulfilled  our  duties  as  a  common  carrier  very  promptly. 

Q.  You  understand  this  is  a  stiike  between  the  railroad  company  and 
the  Knights  of  Labor  and  the  employes,  and  tlie  Reading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company,  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  now  a  contest  betweeu  the 
managers  of  the  property  and  the  organization  authorities,  if  I  under- 
stand you  rightly  f — A.  It  looks  very  much  like  that,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  understand  the  origin  of  the  strike  to  be  for  tlie  control 
and  management  of  the  business  by  members  of  organizations!— 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Let  us  turn  to  the  other  side  of  it.    About  how  much  anthraci 
coal  land  is  there  in  the  world  f — A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Well,  in  this  country  If — A.  I  presume  you  can  get  those  static 
tics. 

Q.  Well,  it  is  less  than  500  square  miles  ? — A.  I  should  say  so,  bc:^ 
we  have  got  that  exactly  in  our  otHce.    I  think  I  can  furnish  you  thju  ' 

Q.  Is  it  not  about  470?     We  will  call  it  less  than  500.     Now,  whf=^ 
proportion  of  this  property  does  this  companv  own  in  the  Schuylki 
Valley?— A.  I  think  in  the  neighborhood  of  OO^OOO  and  100,000  acres. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  possession  of  the  railroad  company  and  its  rights  b  ^ 
virtue  of  a  charter  from  the  ])ublic  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  hold  your  rights  in  the  coal  company  by  virtue  of  a  cba^ 
ter  from  the  public  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  say  you  have  the  right,  in  view  of  the  public  inte^ 
est,  to  shut  up  that  mining  property  and  not  mine  at  all  if  you  see  tit!-^ 
A.  Well,  if  we  could  not  mine  without  men,  at  least  I  should  say  w^ 
should. 

Q.  That  is  answering  a  question,  but  not  the  question. — A.  I  mas^ 
answer  it  in  that  way. 

Q.  Suppose  you  see  fit  arbitrarily  to  shut  up  that  coal  property  froi 
the  country,  do  you  claim  you  have  a  le<^al  right  to  do  so?— A.  I  shoul 
like  to  consult  somebody  before  answering  that  question.     I  should  uc^ 
like  to  say  in  regard  to  that,     if  there  is  any  doubt  I  should  like  to  h^ 
advised. 

i).  The  whole  anthracite  deposit  is  largely  in  those  three  valleys,  S 
it  not  i — A .  It  is  largely  so. 

Q.  An<l  it  is  controlled  aiul  distributed  by  corporate  compvuiies  r^ 
ceiving  charters  from  tlu»  public? — A.  Not  altogether. 

Q.  But  largely? — A.  Tlieie  is  a  great  deal  of  coal  territory  owned  If. 
private  individuals  and  mined  l)y  them. 

Q.  Do  you  claim  that  thr  ownt^s  oi'  this  dejmsit  have  the  right  C" 
open  any  mines  and  then  arbitnuii y  i(>  sinu  up  and  stop  the  output  frou 
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•n  tbeae  mineg  f — A.  As  I  naid,  I  do  not  want  to  decide  that  matter.  I 
abould  think  it  was  8traii<;e  if  they  didn't  want  to  work.  The  demand 
for  coal  is  large. 

Q.  But  if  8ome  mining  company  should  see  fit  to  seize  upon  by  pur- 
chase of  the  mine.«<,  they  could  operate  and  control  them  and  keep  the 
world  shut  out  as  long  as  they  saw  lit  f — A.  What  <lo  you  think  of  it  f 

Q.  I  am  asking  questions,  not  answering  them. — A.  I  can  not  answer 
that  any  better  than  you  can.  1  do  not  want  to  give  a  legal  opinion  nn- 
leiw  1  am  paid  for  it.  1  am  here  to  testify  as  to  facts,  and  not  to  give 
opinions. 

Q.  I  am  seeking  to  get  the  basis  of  your  action ;  that  is  the  only  thing 
thtre  is  in  the  matter. — A.  My  th(H>ry  I  know  is  right. 

Q.  You  do  not  wish  to  answer  the  question  as  to  whether  they  have 
a  legal  right  to  do  this! — A.  1  could  not  tell  yon.  I  had  an  impression 
that  in  working  a  colliery  that  if  you  did  not  tind  it  profitable  that  you 
could  stop  it.  But  it  has  not  been  the  policy  of  this  company  to  shut 
Qp  any  colliery.  It  seems  to  me  you  are  putting  me  in  a  false  position 
by  asking  me  questions  that  are  pmblematical. 

Mr.  <Jhipman.  You  must  recollect  you  have  given  us  your  opinion 
rer>'  freely  in  regard  to  the  impropriety  of  the  ex>n<luct  of  the  miners, 
and,  of  ccmrse,  we  must  endeavor  to  get  an  opinion  on  the  other  side  of 
the  question. 

The  Witness.  Y'ou  may  consider  that  1  have  not  anything  to  say 
aliout  that.  As  to  whether  a  man  should  have  the  right  to  shut  up  his 
liftine  (»r  not,  1  do  not  i)ropose  t<i  decide  that. 

By  Mr.  Parker  : 

i).  Will  you  answer  whether  you  claim  the  right  to  shut  up  property 
owmnl  by  the  Iteading  Railroad? — A.  We  have  tried  to  keep  it  oi)en. 

ij.  Uo  \in\  claim  you  have  that  right  ? — A.  I  have  never  made  such 
^  Haini. 

i}.  Is  that  all  your  answer? — A.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  never  made  any 
c^lann  tliut  we  could  shut  it  up  or  not ;  we  have  always  tried  to  keep  it 
'-•jN-n. 

if,  Dili  >ou  claim  that  your  contention  with  the  coal  company  is  based 
^|Hiii  this  a;;reement  of  St'ptcmber  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

if.  Yon  riaim  that  in  a  portion  of  that  agreement  the  men  pledged 
^lu-uiM*lv('s  if  the  other  strikes  were  not  disposed  ni'  in  some  way  that 
^bry  would  work  after  the  1st  of  January  upon  the  J'J.oO  basis  f — A. 
\fji,  >ir. 

if.  And  they  have  refused  to  do  that  and  have  Ihmmi  riMpiiring  that 
llii'  :i;:ri*4*m<Mit  slnuild  Ix*  (*ontinue(U  ami  they  have  violate<l  this  agnn^- 
uj«-nt,  wliirli  was  put  in  writing  and  accetliMl  to  .' — A.  Yrs,  sir. 

if,  Ni)M,  doyou  know  that  ttiry  claim. that  th<*r<*  was  an  understand- 
niK  uith  iht*  ohicials  that  this  slionhl  not  hv  binding  nptm  thrni  aftc*r 
tb«*  1st  of  .laiiuary  ? — A.  I  do. 

«/.  An<i  that  for  business  reasons  that  was  not  put  in  it  by  the  oHi- 
cial>? — A.  I  know  they  claim  that. 

if.  Wliat  is  th<*  ground  for  that  rlaini  ?  I  wish  to  know,  as  far  as  you 
hiixi-  kiJo\v]«Mlgc  * — A,  As  far  as  my  own  knowlrdgo,  their  is  no  truth 
ni  it.  That  agivt^nn^nt  was  made  with  as  fair  understanding  in  relation 
(u  it  as  any  agreement,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  If  we  Inul  not 
hvfil  up  to  it, if  wehad  agreeiltoroiitiniieon  (he  Sper  (vnt.  ba>is  beyond 
that,  we  should  not  have  iH'en  ablr  to  have  liv«'d  in  tin*  State  of  reiiii- 
*ylvaui;i.  Just  iHM'anse  the  labor  or;;ani/ati(»iis  on  the  other  si^leare  not 
bound  to  do  anything  they  th)  not  eh<K>se  to  tlo,  if  the  railnKid  com- 
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pany  bad  not  lived  up  to  it,  theyirould  have  sent  us  outof  town'wftti 
brass  band. 

Q.  The  witnesses  claim  that  this  is  a  lockout  ? — A;  Whlch<^-^^«iilie^ 

Q.  Both  are  miners  ? — A.  I  should  like  to  ask  why  this  is  tedned 
lock-out,  when  they  voluntarily  dropped  their*  work  and  inardied  ou 

Q.  They  claim  it  is  a  lock-out,  as  far  as  the  railroad  is  <M)&ceitoed,  I 
cause  the  men  were  discharged  without  a  hearing? — A.  I  want  t6  a 
a  question.  I  tell  you,  sir,  that  any  man  who  undertakes  to  teU  me  111 
any  contract  was  intended  to  cover  a  hearing  in  reference  to  sael 
matter  as  the  refusal  to  handle  the  flour  of  Mr.  Taylor  is  mistidci 
There  is  no  such  contract. 

Q.  But  they  claimed  there  was  a  general  agreement  that  na  tin 
should  be  discharged  until  they  had  a  hearing  granted  and  the  acti 
considered  ? — A.  There  may  have  been  something  of  the  kind  Witik  t 
superintendent,  but  it  was  not  intended  to  cover  a  case  of  that 'kind 

Q.  Then  if  there  was  such  an  agreement  with  the  railroad  that  won 
relate  to  it! — A.  There  was  no  agreement  covering  anything  oftl 
kind  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Was  there  some  agreement  between  the  railroad  officials  and  t 
railroad  employes  that  they  should  have  a  hearing  before  beings  d 
charged  in  some  cases f — A.  Mr.  Sweigard  will  tell  you  that.  I  don 
know  whether  there  was  an  agreement  of  any  kind.  I  know  therefb 
never  been  an  agreement  made  with  this  road  which  permits  a  violati 
of  the  duties  of  a  common  carrier  in  the  transportation  of  goods  in  tl 
State  and  in  other  States.  If  there  was  an  agreement  made  I  don 
think  it  will  ever  be  carried  out,  when  it  would  be  directly  in  violation  oft 
laws  of  a  common  carrier  under  the  interstate  law.  If  men  can  refu 
to  handle  goods  because  they  do  not  like  the  men  or  goods,  we  shoo 
be  in  a  bad  fix. 

Q.  Will  you  state  generally  what  violence  has  been  committed? — . 
There  has  not  been  as  much  violence  as  might  have  been  expected  froH 
large  body  of  men  because  we  have  had  the  police.  Men  have  been  thres 
ened  with  death,  and  cars  cut  in  two;  but  Mr.  Sweigard  will  givey( 
plenty  of  it. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  killing  of  engines  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  tht 
have  done  that. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  loss  of  life? — A.  I  believe  not. 

Q.  On  the  railroad  part  ?—  A.  I  believe  not.  On  the  whole  we  ha 
not  suftered  very  much.  We  took  very  vigorous  measures,  as  I  i 
tended  no  men  should  interfere  with  the  men  we  employed  who  did  o 
work ;  and  I  think  they  did  understand  that,  and  consequently  they  1 
them  alone. 

Q.  You  think  your  resolute  action  intimidated  men  from  committii 
outrages? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  some  violence  that  did  ooxjur  in  the  mines  t — 
W^e  had  more  or  less  of  it  on  the  road.  Mr.  Sweigard  will  give  you  t 
particulars. . 

Q.  You  spoke  of  this  point  at  which  it  occurred;  that  was  in  t 
mines? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  mean  in  regard  to  the  men  pounding  the  children ;  that  was 
the  mines  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  course  you  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  that  ? — ^A.  I  Oi 
know  it  from  reports,  as  I  have  not  seen  anything  done  myself-  1 1 
told  that  and  I  know  it  from  information. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  who  the  men  were  who  committed  this  t 
lencef — A.  I  do  not,  but  I  intend  to  know  if  I  live  long  enotigh. 
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Q.  Were  they  men  b<avin|]^  families  depending:  upon  them  and  snffor« 
gfrom  starvation  ? — A.  If  they  were,  they  were  people  who  voluu- 

veut  oat. 
Q.  Yoa  have  had  a  large  experience  in  the  employment  of  men  f — \, 

sir. 
Q.  Do  you  not  iind  it  imiK>S8iblo  for  one  individual,  or  a  minority,  in 
Why  great  public  work  to  resist  the  action  of  a  majority  ? — A.  Wv.  have 
found  it  so  on  the  lU^adiug  Railroad.    The  men  arc  disposed  to 


Q.  As  a  rule,  does  not  the  m<ijority  sometimes  resort  to  extreme 
"flXBeasiires  to  exercise  their  [>ower! — A.  I  think  so.  I  attempted  to  put 
^  «top  to  it. 

Q.  Are  these  men  who  are  i<;norant  and  who  think  they  are  ti;rhtin£^ 
fortheir  families  and  ap^ainst  starvation^  arc  they  to  hv  so  much  blamed, 
tbeut — A.  1  think,  sir,  that  if  you  could  devise  a  law  to  punish  tbe 
leaders  that  these  men  would  take  care  of  themselves.  I  Think  they 
aranot  so  much  to  blame,  i  think  the  lar;;o  m;i.joiiry,  say  onebalf  of 
tbe  miners  today  in  the  Schuylkill  Valley,  wonbl  be^^lail  lo  ;:o  to  work 
if  they  wero  not  afniid  of  their  lives  and  for  their  fantilies.  1  blame 
tbe  leailers  who  are  all  tbe  time  stirrin;^  these  people  up. 

Q.  Therefore,  tiiese  people  who  eomtnitted  violence  are  really  more 
victimized  than  anvbo<ly  else  f — A.  I  have  n(»donbt  they  are  put.  up  to 
it  by  men  who  are  behind  them.     The  men  who  stir  np  a  strike  do  not . 
(^  to  the  front.     They  stay  in  the  rear. 

1^.  Can  you  su;:gest  any  le<?islation  which  we  e:ni  reeoninH^iMl  which 
vill  |tn»vide  against  such  a  case  of  thin^^s  in  which  interstate  (rom- 
mt-nvis  interfennl  with  by  these  outbre;iks  * — A.  I  e:ni  not,  I  think 
vbeuyoa  gentlemen  get  through  the  examination,  you  will  be  rather 
Wttvr quabtlMl  as  to  what  legislation  is  neee>sarv  tliiin  I  am. 

U'  If  you  have  any  fnrther  suggestions,  we  will  bt»  vny  glad  to  Iiav«^ 
?'»u  jitjite  tln*ni. — A.  1  do  not  think  1  can  give  \iiU  an\  thing  nion*.  I 
b4Vf  ui'MT  h.td  any  tro:i))le  with  labor  bcforr,  and  I  have  h  nl  nion*  or 
Iti^  tmlo  with  labor.  I  think  if  you  ciit  pnnisli  th«'  uwn  ^h.)  stir  up 
•trikfs^ou  will  do  more  good  to  the  people  who  aic  willing:  to  work  at 
f»Jr  Wi\p*s  titan  an\  ihinir  elM*. 

^/*  Tljc  coal  which  i.s  mined  by  theeoal  ;inil  iron  eomiianv  and  bvihe 
rf'^ati;  iiidividuals  and  eoin])anies  and  ship|M-d  over  y«^iir  road  is  in- 
•••adwl  wlieu  uiine<l  for  sale  all  over  the  eonntry  ? — A.  Ve-,  sir;  \\ln*r- 
e\,'r  Ui*  ^-m  ,^^.l  ii,,.  |,^.,,t  prier. 

"•  Into  how  many  dilleient  States  «bn«s  it  go.' — A.  I  pirsir::*' tlM» 
a\#-r.i;:,.,.,,.,l  ;;oes  into  all  the  Northern  and  .Mid«lle  Stales,  iunl  of  eour.M* 
^•*0  lar;ji.ly  in  tbe  NVeslrrn  Stales. 

t'  ^V||;||  proportion  iifthat  handled  by  tin*  Keaillng  IJailniad  gtirs 
•=*^'*<»t|j,.r  siate.>  than  r«Mins\lva!iia  f— a!   We  handle  ail  ol'  ir. 

•■  ^^  hat  pio|K)ltion  of  it  goes  into  other  Stati\s  .*— A.   I   tonid  not 

,    *•  Is  it  ;|  vi'ry  small  i>roporlio:i  .'—A.  Ni»,  sir;  but    I   slitnild   say  a 

:''n>tpro|Mirtiun  wasiisei!,say,lM*i\vt  t»n  hrreand  lidr  v.  atrrai.d  bi*iv\rrii 

;'•'''•*  i»iHl  Xtw  Vtirk,  in  l*fiin»<\lvaiiia,  Nt-w  \  Hvli  Stair,  ai^l  Nrw   ling- 
ami. 

*'•  1h  a  great  prop'irtion  of  it  nsrd  oiit>id«'  of  the  Slat**  id'  I*eiin.'\!- 
^^|"-*?--A.  Oh,ye.s.  sir. 

x<  For  nhat  paitieniar  piirjioM*  or  niarki-t  is  i-  inti'nditl  \\h«'nil  is 
njiJMtjf— A.  Widl,  \\r  srvix  a  niark«'l  wlirrr  \\r  r.iu  '^r{  it.  Wr  riiinnt 
t(>r  Ui«  market  and  we  lake  it  wjiire  we  ean  lind  the  br.st  iiiaikri. 
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Q.  And  this  market,  including  the  outside  market,  is  what  indm 
the  mining  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  in  getting  into  this  contention  with  the  railroad  strikers  a 
the  other  strikers,  what  consideration  did  you  give  to  those  outside  int 
estst — A.  I  took  their  interests  into  account  when  I  made  up  my  mi 
that  we  should  say  we  could  control  that  property  better  for  our  o 
and  for  their  benefit.  I  think  the  people  would  be  more  benefited 
having  this  property  managed  by  the  owners  than  by  the  Knights 
Labor.  I  propose  to  operate  this  property  myself,  and  I  believe  I  coi 
operate  it  better  than  the  Knights  of  Labor.  When  I  make  up  my  mi 
T  can  not,  I  am  going  out. 

Q.  What  freighting  does  this  road  do  besides  the  coal-freightingl 
A.  It  is  very  large  of  all  classes  of  merchandise. 

Q.  To  what  point! — A.  Local  and  interstate. 

Q.  Consisting  in  general  terms  of  what? — A.  What  almost  ev( 
^railroad  carries — grain,  pork,  beef,  dry  goods,  groceries,  and  miscel 
'neous  articles  generally  transported  over  a  railroad  for  the  use  of 
portions  of  the  country. 

Q.  Both  East  and  West!— A.  Both  East,  West,  and  South. 

Q.  Where  does  the  freight  from  the  West  strike  your  roadt — A. 
different  points. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  the  termini ! — A.  I  think  you  had  better  ha 
Mr.  McLeod  give  you  that. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  the  loss  of  freight  that  the  railroad  has  sufferedl 
A.  No,  sir;  I  can  not. 

Q  Can  you  tell  mo  tbe  loss  of  wages  that  the  men  have  suffered' 
A.  No,  sir;  I  can  not;  but  that  can  be  easily  ascertained. 

Q.  Can  the  loss  of  freights  be  approximated! — A.  Yes,  sir;  wecoi 
approximate  what  we  ought  to  have  earned  and  what  we  did  earn.  T 
best  way  would  be  to  give  the  earnings  during  a  given  i^eriod  as  co 
l)ared  with  last  year,  and  I  shall  be  pleased  to  give  any  statistics. 

Q.  Can  your  people  furnish  us  with  an  estimate  of  the  loss  of  wages  \ 
A.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Both  of  the  railroad  employes  and  the  coal  company's  employ 
You  can  not  give  them  3'ourself  now! — A.  I  could  not,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  losses  on  tiie  amount  of  capital  invested! — 
The  information  you  ask  for  would  sliow  the  losses  on  it  as  near  as  y 
could  get  at  it.  You  could  take  our  average  operating  expenses  oft 
road  showing  about  what  the  net  loss  would  be.  You  could  take  t 
receipts  of  last  year  and  com])are  them  with  the  operating  expenses  a 
you  can  ascertain  just  what  this  road  makes. 

Q.  We  would  like  such  a  statement. — A.  1  might  say  if  there  is  ai 
thing  else  you  would  liive  to  have  I  will  send  it  to  you. 

Q.  What  was  the  price  of  coal  in  September  last? — A.  Well  sii 
shall  have  to  give  you  the  September  statement  to  show  it,  but  I 
Whiting  will  give  you  that,  or  Mr.  Kichards  will  be  able  to  give  it 
you. 

Q.  Can  you! — A.  No,  sir;  I  can  not.  Mr.  Whiting  mines  it  and  I 
not  know  anything  about  the  prices. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  increase  in  the  prices  of  coal  to  theconsum' 
in  New  York  since  September  f — A.  1  can  not  tell  anything  about  th 

Q.  What  was  the  price  in   Philadelphia  at..the  Schuylkill  harbor 
A.  1  can  not  give  you  that,  but  !Mr.  llichards  will  give  you  that  qu 
tion. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  consumers  have  been  compelled  to  paj 
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larger  price  for  coal  iliaii  they  would  liav(*  paid  if  the  iiniiin;;  h.id  roii- 
tiimiMl?— A.  L'lMiiu'stioiiahly  they  liavr. 

ii.  <'^iii  >oii  Tiiaki'  any  cstiinati'  of  that  .' — A.  I  can  not. 

O.  r.in  V4M1  lia\«*  an  I'StiniatcnKuli'  lur  us  ! — A.  Sonio  oni.M*ouId  make 
th;it  (stiiiiatr. 

y.  What  is  the  U)ss  to  thi*  puhlir  hy  ivasoii  <if  the  inrroascd  prices  ? — 
A.  riiat  1  do  not  know,  but  1  coiihl  ^et  some  one  to  ^ivc  you  the  ap- 
]*rM\riii:it(*  price. 

Q.  W  li;it  amount  of  cnal  was  ndned  in  Septemher  hist .' — A.  ThatMr. 
K:<-li.krils  will  iiavc  to  ;;ivc  you. 

<^  t':ni  V(Mi  ;;i\f*  the  monthly  statement  .' — A.  1  tliink  1  can  ;:(*t  it. 

(J.  W.i.s  theri%  in  comparison  witii  tlie  ^^eneral  ann»iint  mined,  a  very 
Ur.i' .iiniMnit  mined  and  on  iiand  in  I>eeen)hcr  last  i — A.  I  do  not  know 
«li.ii  liut  wa*i.  1  do  not  think  there  was  a  very  lar^e  supi>ly  in  hand 
i!t  iNi-i'iiilic:-.  because  the  L('hi;:h  Valh\v  had  been  out  all  tln^  fall. 

^)  Wjijii  was  the  date  ot  the  cominencement  of  the  Lehigh  strike  ? — 
A.  1  liiiiik  they  went  out  on  the  KMli  of  Seiitember. 

*i-  W;is  !ln-re  a  v^-ry  lar;:e  amount  of  coaimini'd  then  ami  on  haml  ? — 
A.  Nti,  sir;  1  «io  not  think  tiiere  was.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been 
4ljri:t*  iniiount  on  hand  at  any  time  during  the  last  twelve  months. 

^l  Wrn*  yoii  advised  of  the  probability  of  t lie  LeliiKh  strike  bef«»re  it 
■*<vi.rriilf— A.  I  only  knew  then*  was  to  be  a  demand  nuide  upon  the 
bbit;han(l  our>eIves.  1  did  m»t  know  what  the  pn»bahility  of  the  strike 
'•KaiMJ  I  did  not  know  there  wimld  be  a  strike. 

^l  lltiw  (bd  that  informati(»n  ^et  to  you  f — A.  l\y  notice  fn>m  a  com* 
BMiin-  Mill  t«i  Ik*  n»presentin*r  tin*  laborers.  I  do  not  rememlHT  who  the 
' "intuit Ire  wi'r«'«  luit  It  was  a  printed  notice,  ami  that  was  all  the  infor- 
^A\,u\i  I  ii.iii  that  there  would  be  a  strike — that  was  the  tleinand  for  an 
iiirrfaN*  ol"  wa;»«*s. 

*^  Nmw,  :;t  Si'huylkill  Haven  the  coal  had  been  ]iut  down  there  in 
*Wi:,Ih.i  jit  li«»w  murh  nmre  than  the  liasjs  co>t  of  .•?J..'*0  f — A.  That 
■"■il.  I  iiii!-i«.  \v;is  tJM'  returns  made  in  Di-cember  and  .lanuarv,  and  I 
'  ''O  h..'  l;i\i.  \«iii  that,  but  I  «'ould  ;ri\e  it  iVoni  the  books. 

^}  I  .III  lint  Mill  '^r\  at  it  lit  re,  thi>  am«)iint  it  was  vabu'd  at  Scliuyl- 
^' •  !!-.\tM  ' — .\.  I  >lionld  have  t(»  ;;(-t  it  from  our  bookstand  W(*  slioidd 
*''^»'  !•»  .i\i  i.i;:i-  it.  We  have  a  drawin;<:«  and  that  is  th<»  avcia;ie  of  tin* 
^  •fi'-ii"*  niMifiii'*^  under  our  agreement  (»f  piir«'s  whieli  we  made  with 
'  *  'i»-tr  ;iiid  Ihi*  aveia;^'e  pri('e>that  we  nnned  diirin;;  the  month  is  made 
''«;•.  ..:i.|  I  ,..|..  |,o[  tell  you.  1  >i)onlti  have  to  leler  to  {Ur  eoai  ami  iron 
' '  |'i:in\  iHMiks  for  them. 

'.*  \N  IriT  \ias  paid  per  ton  Ibr  miniii;r)heet)mpan\*s  coal  put  tui  board 

*  "' IN  in  I)|.rrmbti  duriiiL:  the  stiike  .* — A.  I  could  not  ;^ivi*that.  1 
'  '■'  i»i\i-  \tiii  tin*  .stalistirs. 

f  AiH.iit  Ih.w  miK'ii  was  it  f — .\.  I  couhl  not  tell  you  about  how  inueli. 
^*-"'"'t  kii.iw.      I  4MII  ;rive  it  to  \i»n  exartly,  tlnm;;!!. 

't  W|.||^  N:iy  i!  eoNts  not  murh  om-i-  ■**_*. .'»o  a  ion  «»n  thi*  ears  in  the 
~  "**— .\.  N«i;   I  do  not   think  il  was  ovt-r  ^-.r»o.     |  shouhl  think  it 

*  * '"^^  tli.in  that  «in  :iii  aveia;:**.  It  miiriit  Iijm*  been  ■'?'1.<I."»  or  Al.To 
'  " '  '  i-ars.  piut  \ou  had  bcU«'i  !i-a\e  that  ami  allow  niet4»;:ive  ii  v\- 
■'■''■ 

I*-  \o\i  wi-re  shippin;;  that  loal  by  tlii  se  eollirrs  ti»  Ni**\  \oik,  W4*re 
.•"M.iitf — \^   \,».   tlii-\  iiMi>tiv  ;:o  to  Ni'w   lltiulind  trom  Niw  \iiik. 

*    >iiw    ihi:^  enal   was  put  on  tl ;!1s;it  .i!«un:  -^l.T"*  Jinl  w.i^driiv- 

'•"'•I-  i;.»>iiin  t«ir  what  amount  .' — A.   1  nnlv  u"«^>  .i'  iha;  amount. 

^^  it  ua.-»  delivered  at  llostoii  :it  wlii:  plM•l'^.•  —  A.  Thiit  I  eoiiM  not 
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Q.  Could  any  of  these  gentlemen  assist  yoaf-r-A.  Ko;  Mr.  Biohardiy 
who  is  sales  agent  of  the  coal  and  iron  company,  is  not  here.  Mr. 
Whiting  mines  the  coal  and  x)uts  it  on  the  cars,  and  there  his  duty  with 
it  ends. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  the  toll  upon  coal  by  way  of  your  road  from  lead- 
ing points  in  the  mines  delivered  on  the  wharves  at  Boston  f — ^A.  I  can 
tell  you  to  a  cent  before  you  go  away  from  Philadelphia. 

Q.  I  will  tell  you  the  object  so  that  you  may  cover  the  field  desired. 
It  was  claimed  by  witnesses  examined  before  in  this  case  that  there  was 
an  unreasonable  and  excessive  amount  added  to  the  coal  as  tolls  or 
freight  by  the  railroad  company  in  order  to  make  an  unreasonable  profit 
out  of  the  expenses  of  the  workmen  upon  the  one  hand  and  the  conso* 
mer  upon  the  other;  now  I  wish  you  to  give  us  that  statement. — ^A. 
That  is  apparent  by  the  statement,  that  at  the  same  time,  notwithstand- 
ing these  enormous  profits  which  the  railroad  company  has  been  mak- 
ing, she  has  busted  twice  in  the  last  ten  years  and  she  has  not  paid  over 
50  cents  on  a  dollar.    You  can  see  for  yourself  how  much  money  Bhe 
has  made  out  of  it. 

Q.  This  is  one  of  the  eccentricities  of  a  business  investment  f — A.  It 
ha«  been  a  very  costly  eccentricity,  and  we  would  like  some  one  to  be 
able  to  show  us  the  facts  they  assume.    I  can  tell  you  as  the  result  of 
this  enormous  profit  that  this  company  has  been  making  the  last  ten 
years,  it  has  been  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  twice;  she  has  divided  not 
a  dollar  of  money  with  the  stockholders  and  they  have  put  in  $4O,OOO«009 
in  clean  cash;  notwithstanding  that  they  have  not  received  a  dollar's 
dividend  since  187G,  and  just  now,  witliin  the  last  sixmonths,  theyanA- 
the  junior  security  holders,  who  stand  in  as  bad  a  position.    They  hav^ 
never  received  one  cent  dividend,  and  they  just  put  in  $12,000,000  fresto- 
money  into  this  company  to  pay  the  losses  made  in  mining  coal.    TSo^^^ 
this  is  just  the  i)rofit  the  railroad  company  has  got  out  of  it.    If  yoi^- 
had  had  your  money  in  there  you  would  have  found  out  somethiuj 
about  it. 

By  Mr.  Stone: 

Q  AVas  any  debt  of  the  railroad  company  created  by  the  purchase  oL 
tlie  coal  property  ?— A.  I  do  not  know  about  that,  sir;  but  I  think  the^ 
coal  hinds  stand  entirely  l>3*  themselves ;  1  will  have  to  find  out  about  it 

(}.  When  were  you  liist  connected  with  the  railroad  company;  or 
were  you  iulerested  in  it  before  your  connection  f — A.  iso,  sir;  I  did 
not  know  aiiything  about  it.  I  have  picked  up  considerable  informa- 
tion about  it  since  I  came  here.  If  1  had,  I  do  not  know  that  I  would 
have  been  here,  but  being  here  1  propose  to  stick.  In  reganl  to  all 
tlieso  matters  I  wish  you  to  understand,  gentlemen,  that  we  will  be  glad 
to  ^ive  you  any  intbrination  and  any  statistics  we  may  be  able  to  give 
you,  and  to  limiish  aii3'  dt'tails  at  any  lime  you  want  them. 

(^>.  Wh.at  railroad  tracks  have  you  running  outside  of  the  State  of^ 
Pennsylvania  ? — A.  1  know  of  none  except  that  in  Xew  Jersey,  what  is- 
known  as  the  Bound  J>rook  road.  I  think  all  the  lines  are  within  the^ 
JState  except  that. 

Q.  And  that  you  hold  by  title  or  lease  ? — A.  We  hold  it  by  lease  froin^ 
a  former  corporation.     I  do  not  remember  what  was  the  name  of  that— 

Q.  l>y  a  long  lease  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years  t — A.  Som0 
such  lease,  by  whic^h  it  is  to  be  owned  b^'  us. 

Q.  Tliat  you  still  hold  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  your  iN\nv  York  connection  by  rail  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  that  is  the  way  you  ship  the  coal  of  this  company  that  goes 
D  that  market? — A.  Yes,  8ir. 

Q.  Doert  it  n^aeh  Klizabethport? — A.  No;  it  i^oes  to  Bound  Brook, 
^7  «ir  1*8  miles  from  KlizalH'tii]>ort.  Then  it  is  turne<l  over  to  the  Jer- 
icy  Central  system.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  Jersey  Central 
lystem  an^'  more  than  any  other  lines  over  which  we  8hi]>. 

Q.  (^an  you  tell  me  what  ])roportion  of  coal  you  have  carried  for  the 
B«ulin*r  (^>mpany  and  all  other? — A.  I  can  give  you  it  approximately 
now.  I  think  we  ciirried  out  of  G,3()0,(NH)  tons  tliis  year,  that  probably 
S,3U(MMMi  tons  of  that  was  our  own  coal  and  perlnips  more,  but  that  is 
not  so  very  far  out  of  the  way. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  enough  with  the  workings  of  the  mines  so  that 
you  can  tell  me  about  the  mines  worked? — A.  No,  sir;  1  can  not,  but 
Mr.  Whiting  can  toll  you  everything.  He  is  an  encycloiwdia  on  the 
sabjvct  of  miners  and  miners' wages. 

y.  You  have  op<MH?d  some  collieries  recently,  I  believe  ? — A.  Not  since 
Ihave  lieen  in,  1  don't  think. 
Q.  Are  you  working  some  of  them  ? — A.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 
y.  How  many  of  tliese  are  y(m  working? — A.  We  are  working  par- 
tially ;  I  think  eleven  were  n'ported  this  morning. 
il  As  against  how  many  before  the  strike  ? — A.  Forty-five. 
Q.  You  siiy  you  have  turned  away  men  in  the  last  few  days  who 
wiDltNl  to  work  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  at  Brookside. 

i).  Wby  wouhl  not  they  go  to  the  oth€*r  collieries? — A.  These  sort  of 
I*<»pli»  \ilio  live  in  a  certain  localitj*  do  not  like  to  move  away  from  their 
fam>liw  and  go  away.    We  would  not  be  able  to  get  them  to  go  away 

to  iLp  otluTS. 

y.  Vim  would  1"»  gl:id  to  employ  them  if  they  went  to  other  collieries; 
1  <ii«l  not  know  but  tiiat  there  was  some  other  reason  ? — A.  No,  sir; 
tlirr*-  was  no  other  reason. 

</.  Tlicroal  upon  wliirh  the  disturbance  arose  at  KlizalH»thi)ort  wjwj 
^*4l  iniiHHl  ill  the  mines  of  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  and 
wriiil  liy  rail  to  KIi/alN*th]K)rt  by  your  men  ? — A.  By  our  line  to 
lJ<'un«l  iSnxik  and  from  there  nvov  the  Jersey  Centrsil. 

V-  Aiitl  was  sohl  by  you  to  be  tlelivered  on  lK)ard  toCoxeBros.? — A. 
»«^.  Mr. 

V-  <'"\e  liHw.  lieing  o])erators  in  the  Ijchigh  Valley  and  waiitetl  that 
f|[Ml  to  till  pn*-existing  orders  which  they  could  not  till  from  the  Li*high 
^all«-v  hy  n*asonof  the  strike  then*? — A.  It  is  probable,  but  what  they 
»aiil«-<l  to<Io  with  it  we  do  not  know. 

Q*  I)o  you  understand  that  that  was  the  theorv  uiK)n  which  the  men 
n-fiiv^l  t„  |,;|,„ni,  that  eoal  ?— A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

^^  ^Vliat  was  the  theory  upon  which  you  understotMl  they  b<ased  their 
fi'»Mlf-..\.  I  ,1,)  not  know,  but  1  think  it  was  Ix^cause  that  was  a  Iwat 
"'*"''|  *»Y  t'oxi*  liros.and  they  would  not  h)ad  our  eoal  into  it.  I  think 
"">'ii«l  Say  that  if  it  had  l>een  our  boat  they  would  have  loaded  it. 

*/•  ^VjiH  it  not  upon  the  theory  that  belonging  to  Coxe  Bnis.' ens. 
J"t»»'U,  that  Schuylkill  eoal  would  tend  to  injure  the  strikers  in  the  Ia*- 
^'i-'"  ":iiii-s  who  were  seeking  to  have  a  <*liange  in  prices? — A.  When 
}'«u  a.s|j  i,„.  jiiiout  the  theorv  upon  which  Knights  of  I^abor  act,  that  1 
"•'"•i  not  tell  you. 

*'•  I  ft ish  to  find  out  if  these  men  who  wereat  work  told  yt»u;  whether 
>'***  iu^,.  ;ujy  kiiowle«lge  of  it  from  these  men  ? — A.  In  this  ]»artieular 
*'*'**  it  u;is  ^!ated  to  me  that  the  reason  why  they  would  not  deliver 
tBHi'o:i|  ^^j^  beeausi*  it  was  a  boat  belonging  to  (*oxe  Bros.  But  this 
^  wuM  m»t  scab  coal,  and  there  was  no  reason  that  it  should  \k  boy<i 
8  r£N>' 
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cotted.  It  was  coal  for  wbich  we  had  paid  more  money  than  the  others 
had  paid,  and  tbey  sboald  have  been  only  too  glad  to  help  aa  sell  our 
coal  at  good  prices. 

Q.  You  insisted  that  they  bad  no  right  to  say  where  or  to  whom  yoa 
should  market  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did.  I  think  we  have  come  to  afiae 
pass  when  they  shall  say  whether  we  shall  sell  coal  to  one  man  and  not 
to  another. 

Q.  How  many  men  had  the  railroad  in  their  employ  before  the 
strike  t— A.  About  15,000. 

Q.  Have  you  now  all  the  men  you  need  in  the  present  condition  of 
the  workt — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  have  men  on  the  list  waiting  to  come 
back  again  when  we  start  our  trains. 

Q.  How  long  was  business  interrupted  along  your  road  by  reason  of 
the  strike  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  it  was  a  very  short  time.  We  did  not  have  so 
much  trouble  on  the  road  from  the  railroad  strike.  For  a  week  we  were 
more  or  less  upset,  but  our  passenger  service  was  not  disturbed.  We 
had  no  trouble  from  that  service.  Our  freight  service  we  did  have  tron- 
ble  with,  which  lasted  two  or  three  days,  then  it  was  resumed  and  it  bas 
been  growing  better  from  day  today,  and  in  ten  days  we  think  we  were 
in  as  good  position  as  we  ever  were.  In  the  mean  while  the  coal  trains 
stopped,  of  course,  in  the  mines;  but  every  day  men  came,  and  in  fact 
inside  a  week  we  were  moviuc:  the  coal  trains.  Certainly  the  road  ba» 
not  been  in  such  a  good  condition,  or  had  such  a  good  service,  or  aucb 
prompt  obedience,  as  it  is  today.  I  think  we  shall  be  able  to  keep  it  so 
hereafter.  I  propose  to  i>erform  my  duties  as  a  common  carrier,  not 
only  State  but  interstate.  If  there  is  any  man  who  had  property  to  be 
delivered,  whether  in  this  State  or  out  of  it,  which  was  delayed  throagh 
our  fault,  I  should  like  to  know  of  it. 

Mr.  Parker.  About  what  amount  of  coal  is  on  hand  now  in  tbe 
Reading  coal  system  ready  to  be  shipped! 

The  Witness.  I  could  not  tell  you.  There  are  quite  a  large  nambo* 
of  operators  there  in  the  valley  getting  out  coal.  1  think  the  reimrt  o"^ 
yesterday  stated  that  we  shipped  190  carloads  from  Brookside. 

Q.  Has  the  coal  been  practically  cleaned  up  at  any  time  since  tl:»^^ 
strike  f — A.  Wo  have  not  had  a  great  deal  on  hand  for  a  week  or  te?  ^ 
days. 

Q.  You  hatl  a  larger  amount  of  coal  at  the  time  the  strike  began  ? 

A.  Well,  we  had  about  our  usual  supply.  We  were  not  carrying  a^-- 
exceedingly  large  supply,  but  about  as  much  as  we  neede<1. 

Q.  From  that  date  to  this  the  coal  and  iron  company  have  paid 
wages  to  the  miners  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  about  3,000  men  at  wo 
for  us. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  have  on  the  20th  of  December ! — A.  Probab 
20,000. 

Q.  Then  you  have  been  relieved  from  the  payment  of  the  wages 
about  17,000  men  ? — A.  Something  like  that. 

(J.  And  have  cleaned  up  all  the  coal  on  hand,  and  are  ready  to  go 
with  the  business  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  linancial  results  of  that? — A.  No,  sir;  but  th.^* 
have  not  been  entirely  satisfactory. 

By  ]Mr.  CniPMAN : 

Q.  You  say  the  Beading  system  comprises  about  $40,000,000  (^^ 
stock  ? — A.  The  railroad  has  about  $40,000,000  capital  stock. 

Q.  How  much  has  the  coal  and  iron  company! — A.  £ight  milUoii 
dollars. 
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Q.  Ytm  tms  that  this  Boand  Brook  road  is  in  ITew  Jersey  I— A.  Put 
of  it  \H  in  PeDDsylvania. 

Q.  That  is  a  |)art  of  the  Beadiof?  system  proper  I — A.  Yea,  air. 

Q.  Have  yon  traflRc  arrangemeuta  with  other  reads! — A.  We  have 
arrangemeuta  l>etween  all  the  roada  oonneeting  with  lis. 

Q.  What  roadn  connect  with  yon  f — A.  There  are  the  Stm  Jersey 
Ceatral,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  l^ennaylvania,  the  Balttmore  ami  Ohio, 
and  we  have  a  connection  at  Williameport  with  the  Union  CentraL 

Q.  What  is  th«  Union  Central  T — A.  It  ia  a  part  of  the  Penney Ivania. 
Itien  we  have  traflic  arrangements  with  the  New  York  Central  and  the 
Erie.    I  oonld  not  give  yon  our  rates. 

Q.  You  have  traffic  arrangemeuta  by  which  yon  take  and  deliver 
IMght  to  roada  out8i<le  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  aoppofie  they  are  the  ordinary  arraagementB  between  railroads 
are  earriera  of  interstate  commerce  T-— A.  1  do  not  exactly  know 
fkr  it  eomee  within  interstate  comaieree.    I  think  interstate  com- 
roe  is  understood  to  be  where  a  road  extends  into  several  States. 

Q.  Yon  take  and  receive  freights  from  lines  oatside  of  tJbe  State  f — A. 
Yea,  air. 

Q.  Yon  also  have,  as  I  nnderstand  it^^as  a  part  of  your  system,  boats 
or  colliers  which  receive  at  tide- water  tue  output  of  the  mines  delivered 
by  yo«r  roads  T — ^A.  They  are  owned  by  our  road  like  the  cars  or  lo- 
eamoUvea ;  that  is,  by  the  coal  company. 

Q.  Bat  yonr  transportation  of  ooal  is  by  rail  until  yon  get  to  tide- 
wtter«  and  then  the  line  is  finished  by  boat  to  Beaton  and  other  porta  t — 
A.  There  is  no  line  from  that  point ;  we  simply  use  the  colliers  te  de- 
Knrr  at  different  points. 

Q.  Do  I  nmleratand  people  beaides  your  coal  and  iron  company  took 
0oal  from  the  Schuylkill  region! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  they  corporations  or  individuals  T^ A.  The  Pennsylvania 
ftailsoad  ia  in  there. 

Q.  I  mean  operators,  not  railroads. — A.  There  are  individual  opera- 
tors there  mining  and  shipping  coal  fh>m  that  region. 

if.  Individuals  and  <>oriK)rations  l)oth  i — A.   Yes;   individuals  and 
c^oni  panics. 

Q.  By  what  line  do  they  ship  their  ooal  f — A.  Very  largely  by  our 

1,  hilt  some  goes  out  by  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad. 
Q.  You  say  th«^  amount  of  coal  carriHl  by  your  road  would  amount 
^c^  aliout  6.<MI0,<I00  tons  f — A.  Not   quite  as  much  as  that ;  i>erhaps 
^Mi,OUU.    It  is  about  five  and  a  halt  million  ;  I  can  give  it  to  you  ex- 
ly  if  you  will  let  me  give  you  the  figures. 

Q.  Well,  thia  is  an  approximation. — A.  It  maybe  (>,000,UOO;  but  I 

n  give  it  to  yon  iiccurately. 

Q.  Yon  were  a  little  men*  exact  even  than  that.    Yim  said  that  10  or 

%  S  |ier  cent,  of  coal  trans|>orte«l  by  yon  was  the  output  of  other  ]»eoplef — 

-^.  I  think  alMHit  10  or  15  |N*r  cent.  Inching  to  other  people  and  the  bal- 

^nre  lielongs  to  the  <'oal  and  iron  com|iany. 

ij.  You  Kiiy  there  is  a  geneml  iirovision  in  your  Static  coustitation 
^prohibiting  niilrosMl  companies  fn)m  mining  or  manufacturing  ? — A.  It 
1«  M>  understood,  sir. 

if.  You  claim  that  you  are  exempt  from  that  provision  f — A.  Yes,  sir; 
we  antedate  that  constitution. 

Q.  You  will  pro<luco  these  charters  for  us? — A.  Yes,  air:  you  shall 
have  them. 
(|.  You  say  that  there  were  some  of  your  men  who  were  Knights  of 
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Labor  who  directed  the  men  to  go  out  ? — A.  That  was  the  information 
that  came  to  me. 

Q.  You  mentioned  Mr.  Sharkey  and  Mr.  Hede ;  how  do  yon  know 
they  were  Knights  of  Labor  f — A.  I  only  know  it  by  report. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  they  directed  tbe  men  to  go  out  t — A.  Only  by 
the  report. 

Q.  By  whose  report? — A.  That  of  the  8U[>erintendent  at  PortBich- 
mond ;  that  was  ^is  report.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  dispute  of  the 
fiEict  that  they  went  out,  but  I  do  not  know  who  sent  them  out. 

Q.  You  say  that  these  Knights  of  Labor,  after  the  discharge  of  Sharkey 
and  Hede,  ordered  the  strike  at  Port  Kichniond  f — A.  I  have  been  sc 
informed  that  it  was  through  their  orders. 

Q.  Do  you  connect  these  two  things  together,  the  discharge  of  Sbarke> 
and  Hedef — A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  was.  I  discharged  them  because 
I  did  not  want  them  on  the  road  any  more.  I  think  if  it  had  not  beec 
for  them  and  three  or  four  more,  these  men  would  have  been  at  worL 
for  us. 

Q.  Now  you  say  about  2,600  men  did  not  return  to  work ^A.  (Im 

terrupting).  And  never  will  as  long  as  I  am  president  of  the  road. 

Q.  These  men  who  struck  and  went  off  I — A.  No,  sir;  they  will  not 

Q.  Whyt — ^A.  They  went  out  on  purpose  to  injure  the  property 
They  laid  down  their  work,  having  no  complaint  to  make  against  tU  < 
corporation,  either  by  way  of  treatment,  hours  of  labor,  or  wages,  an^ 
left  me,  as  a  common  carrier  bound  to  traus]>ort  the  goods,  and  if  I  ba^ 
not  done  it  there  would  have  been  a  committee  there  to  know  the  rea 
son  why  I  did  not.  They  said  to  me,  unless  you  do  what  we  tell  you  L 
do  in  this  respect  we  will  not  work  for  you.  1  tell  you  that  these  me 
have  tried  to  leave  me  in  the  lurch,  and  that  they  shall  never  put  me  i 
that  position  again  as  long  as  I  am  here. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  if  these  2,600  men  would  come  back  and  cl 
just  as  you  want  them  to  do  that  you  would  not  give  them  work  again?— • 
A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  wish  that  to  go  on  record  ?— A.  1  do,  sir.  No  man  leavin  . 
me  in  that  way  shall  ever  work  for  me  again  as  long  as  1  am  at  the  hea ' 
of  this  company. 

Q.  You  speak  of  an  order  issued  on  the  24th  of  December,  statin : 
that  the  men  may  go  to  work  on  the  27th  in  connection  with  these  2,tK^ 
men;  how  do  you  know  that  these  men  received  the  notice f  — A.  Id 
not  know ;  it  was  not  my  business  to  give  it  to  them. 

Q.  Suppose  that  they  came  back  and  convinced  you  that  they  neve 
heard  of  this  order,  do  you  say  they  should  not  go  to  work  ? — A.  Yes 
sir;  I  would.  They  had  three  days,  from  Saturday  to  Tuesday,  au« 
I  had  a  right  to  say  that  they  had  left  my  service. 

Q.  If  they  had  come  back  on  the  27th'  you  would  have  given  then 
work? — A.  Yes, sir;  and  they  would  have  been  laboring  thei-e  now 
As  they  did  not  come  back  on  the  27th,  1  filled  their  places,  and  it  wil 
be  a  pretty  cold  day  when  1  discharge  the  men  I  have  there  now  to  giv 
men  places  who  went  off  and  left  me. 

Q.  About  what  portion  of  the  telegraph  lines  on  your  rojids  do  yo= 
own  ! — A.  I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

Q.  How  much  does  the  Western  Union  own  ? — A.  I  could  not  te' 
you  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  give  us  that ! 

The  Witness.  I  can  give  you  the  information. 

Q.  Well,  along  with  a  gciod  many  other  items  of  information  yoi 
promise  to  furnish  us,  you  will  please  let  us  have  that  ? — A.  I  will,  si* 
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1  will  lU'Voto  iiiysHf  to  piviiifj  you  overy  bit  of  information  that  yon 

Ilv  Mr.  rniPMAN: 

i}.  I  wish  to  ask  you  this:  You  arc  iu  the  railroad  huKinesa  and  a 
rual  oiKTator,  ami  \4m  uiuliTstaiul  nirn,  lK>th  as  the  man,  Corbin,  and 
coiiuk'UhI  with  these  corporations.  The  miners  arr  iu  the  business  of 
in-ttin;!  the  coal  out  of  the  mines — do  you  hokl  that  the  miners  must  go 
iKk-k  Id  \\(t:-k  without  any  new*  arrangement  with  y(»u.  You  refuse  to 
trvjt  wi'li  (lieni  on  the  question  of  wa^es;  do  I  understand  that  is  a 
fa«'i.'— A.  No;  you  are  wrong.  1  say  that  tliese  men  must  go  to  work 
N-fon  I  will  treat  with  them  :  they  are  not  in  the  employ  of  the  com- 
I>am  :iii>  longer. 

<^  Uii  \iiu  hohl,  then,  tliat  they  must  go  to  work  and  they  can  not  go 
u»  ui.ilw  ii|H»n  any  otlu*r  basis;  so  tliey  are  to  come  to  your  terms! — A. 
N«»i  lo  iiiv  terms,  hut  to  tlu'  ternjs  they  nuide  themselves  on  the  17th  of 
Strptriiilk-r. 

i^.  Yell  io!it«Mi<l  that  was  the  arrangement  they  made,  and  under  that 
an.ii!'^vi:,iii;  they  uiust  go  to  woik  without  having  any  new  understand- 
.::;:?— A.  I  «lti,  >ir.  i  <lo  not  propose  to  make  any  new*  arrangement 
»i'^j  tin ii:  until  tiiey  carry  out  what  they  agreed  to  do. 

(^  I  :ih'.^  Mill  this:  ]>o  not  your  dilliculties  arise  almost  entirely  from 
iLf  flirt  il:.i;  the  railroad  company  and  the  coal  and  iron  company  are 
K.ii:ir.i];\  t,i„. ; — A.  No,sir:  not  at  all.  1  do  not  think  they  have  any- 
i-mi;:  :ii  ilu  with  e;ieh  4»thcr. ^  They  are  entirely  distinct.  I  think  my 
DiJiMi.s  nonlil  have  ;;one  at  woVk  except  for  being  stirred  up  by  therail- 

y-  ^''i  rliink  the  fault  is  entirelv  with  the  railroad  men  ? — A.  Very 

y*  pMXiMi  tli'.nk  that  tin*  miners  are  moi*e  honest  ? — A.  Idouotques- 
'  '■>  ti:i'  liMiiestv  of  anv  on4'.  1  do  think  it  was  baci  faith  for  them  to 
■-»»••  iH'..;ji I at-t  a!Ml  not  kc«p  it. 

^i-  1<  i!  ho!  \oiir  intrre>t,  :is  n  railroad  company,  to  make  as  large 
•'•'>,:li!s  .is  ;.u:i  eaii  out  ot  tiie  mining  company,  alt h(»ugli  you  an*  prac- 
*•'•••:>  ».:i.. ;  jiiis  is  a  i|Uestioij  1  wi.sh  yon  to  answer. — A.  This  is  a 
1  '  vi'Ji  1  >liould  answer  i:i  this  w:;y — it  would  lu'  an  answer  to  that  or 
■*  ■>  ••'ii- :  .1.  'ijtle  w«'  transport :  We  transport  and  get  as  gtMwl  j)rices  as 
*■*•'■  til.  .I'll  \\r  d«)  not  i'liarge  the  coal  company  any  nnue  for  trausiKirt- 
■'-•»'.ii  ;I..in  Mi«li\  i«l:ia!  ojierators. 

'^  ^"U  i»»it  :lial  :iiisw«T  aihl  leave  it  there  for  it  to  go  to  the  country 
"■*•»  fill!  i.\|il.iiiat.«»!i   o!   this  dual  arrangement   lM»tw«'en  the  railn»ad 
"'!m:i\  t.]|  til'  cue  >:-le  :i:id  the  mining  company  on  the  other;  this 
'  ■'■■'•  ..ii^Ai  1  \nii  V  i>|i  t«»  ;;o  <»n  the  reconl  f — A.   Yes,  >ir. 

'.•■  !ii\<'  \iMi  ;iii\  iiliM  how  ihaiiv  private  op4»rators  tln're  are  in  vour 

*  ■■  '  '~A.  >!i.  \\  liiriiij  ran  tell  \«mi  that.     I  ilo  not  know. 

't'   i>ii«i,*  a  >\steni  ot  alloMiinit  by  which  the  dill'erent  operators  in 
i"'^  <i!<M.i  t.  I    i!(cah   till'    IC«'adiiig  anthracite  district,  including  the, 
y  '•  '-'^  <'>>al  and  Iron  <  ot!ipaii,\  in  that  distiiet,  are  confined  to  a  cer- 

'  ■  Mi..ii,ii:\   of  oiitpiu   of  enal  dill iiig  a  certain   tinn^f — A.  1  can  not 

**-^^«l  J.il  .ri\inMl\  «'\ri!.l  the  Kea^ling. 
•  -  ili^iiif  Keailin;:  an\  siicli  arran;:einent  f — A.  Nothing  like  it. 

Ji*.  ''.\«ii.ivr  bffii  lti!(l  that   t!i"ir  was.— A.   Whoever  told  you  that 

'*  >'  ■:  wliat  w.js  not  trin-. 

^^  N't  oiiix  \oiir  o(i{)iiit  bat  tilt'  output  of  all  the  people  for  whom 
■^'•*«.jh\  ?— A.  It  IS  Hut  tun-.  I  ha\e  been  lieie  lor  lit'lccn  or  sixteen 
***'U.iiul  1  have  not  seen  «»:•  heaul  «»!'  it. 
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.  Q.  I  think  joa  have  a  man  in  yonr  pay  who  is  named  Bioharda  t— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  fixes  the  price  of  coal  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  his  standard  form  the  data  for  your  payment  of  miners  on 
what  yon  call  the  basis  system  of  wages  f — A.  No,  sir ;  the  resslt  of 
that  basis  is  this 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  the  result  of  the  basis,  I  am  asking  the  reraH  of 
the  standard.  What  does  he  make  a  stands^  for  f — ^A.  He  makes  tiio 
prices  for  our  coal. 

Q.  That  coal  he  makes  as  high  as  the  market  will  take,  and  the  ninera 
get  paid  according  to  the  price  f — A.  He  does  not  fix  it  below  wbait  he 
can  get  for  his  coal. 

Q.  Does  he  fix  the  price  at  tide- water  f — ^A.  I  think  that  is  the  on^ 
point  he  does.  I  think  somebody  else  fixes  the  price  west,  south,  and 
north.  He  can  tell  you,  as  I  might  give  yon  information  that  may  not 
be  accurate. 

Q.  Are  the  people  now  at  work  for  you  at  the  mines  all  readents  of 
the  vicinity  where  they  work,  or  are  they  new-comers! — A.  They  all 
largely  live  in  the  neighboriiood. 

Q.  Ton  do  not  know  whether  they  are  regular  residents  of  the  neigh- 
borhood or  not! — A.  I  do  not. 

Q;  May  they  not  have  come  there  from  out  of  the  State  ? — A.  I  think 
they  mostly  come  from  the  State;  there  may  be  some  Lehigh  mfaien 
th^^. 

Q.  How  long  a  time  have  the  3,000  of  which  yon  spoke  been  at 
work ! — A.  A  great  proportion  of  them  have  been  at  work  since  the 
strike  occurred. 

Q.  You  say  yon  do  not  know  the  exact  amount  of  coal  you  had 'on 
hand  when  the  men  went  out ! — A.  I  do  not ;  I  could  not  tell  you,  bat 
I  should  say  when  the  men  went  out  that  we  probably  had  from  200,000 
to  250,000  tons,  more  or  less. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  how  much  there  was  in  hand  in  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  anthracite  regions  ! — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  aboQt^ 
that. 

Q.  Do  you  get  out  iron  by  the  coal  and  iron  company  ! — A.  We  do^ 
not,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  not  getting  out  iron  at  all! — A.  We  are  not,  ninl  I  do^ 
not  think  we  ever  shall;  the  little  experience  this  company  btui  iss  suA— 
cient. 

Q.  You  talk  about  some  ^12,000,000  put  iu  by  the  stockholders  tnw 
make  up  a  deficiency  in  the  coal  mine  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  do  you  keep  the  mines  that  may  cause  you  a  loss  of  $12^^ 
000,000  more? — A.  I  have  asked  that  question  since  I  have  been  here- 

Q.  Why  do  you  do  it! — A.  We  made  a  little  money  last  year;  wo 
got  23  cents. 

Q.  You  made  money  last  year! — A.  We  did  not  get  a  fair  price  for 
the  coal.  If  we  had  leased  the  coal  mines  we  could  have  got  a  better 
royalty  for  the  coal,  but  we  hope  to  economize  in  the  general  coal  busi- 
ness, and  pay  our  labor  well,  but  to  cut  down  our  expenses  as  much  ao 
possible,  and  hope  to  save  a  little  money;  but  I  am  afraid  these  two 
months  will  upset  that.  I  believe  that  we  can  ultimately  make  a  littie 
money.  We  have  a  good  deal  of  property  and  a  good  many  good  men 
who  know  how  to  mine,  and  they  will  be  back  to  work.  We  think  tko 
public  will  be  willing  to  pay  fair  prices  for  coal,  but  if  I  find  upon  ec* 
amination,  after  an  experience  of  two  or  three  years,  that  I  can  not 
make  a  better  showing,  I  shall  question  whether  we  had  not  beMr 
shut  up. 
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Q>  Do  yon  not  thiDk,  then,  that  it  is  bad  i>oIicv  for  your  company  to 

'^  ^Di|)etin^  with  i>eople  who  are  maiiafaetnriiijr  or  miiiiiij^? — A.  I 

think  it  is  Imtl  policy.    I  wish  somebody  would  come  and  buy  our  coal 

tem'eory  and  put  up  tho  money  themselves  to  mine  it,  and  give  us  the 

pmliu^r  for  shipment. 

Q>  V\*  by  <lo  you  not  try  to  sell  them  T— A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any- 
boiiy  wi  iiinK  to  buy  them. 

The  C'^HAiBMAN.  Did  yoa  not  pay  a  speculative  price,  and  could  yoa 
§eU  rii^^n  now  for  what  they  cost  f 

The  XViTNESS.  I  think  they  are  worth  a  good  deal  more  money  than 
we|Niicl  for  tluMu. 

Mr.  C^HIPMAN.  Is  there  not  a  large l)onded  debt  over  these  coal  mines, 
and  tk»#?*jt  iiot  the  comi>any  have  to  work  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  bonds  T 
The    %ViTNK.^s.  I  have,  heretofore. 

Q.  FX  ow  much  is  the  bonde<I  debt  ? — A.  I  could  not  give  it  now.  I 
do  not  Think  there  is  anybody  willing  to  buy  our  coal  lands.  I  have  not 
been  km^sre  long  enough  to  see  whether  we  Want  to  do  one  thing  or  an- 
ocher. 

Ky  Mr.  Stone: 

Q.  The  stock  of  the  Beading  llailroad  Company  is  $40,000,000 1— A. 
I  thiu  k  it  is  under  that;  but  in  round  numbers  it  is  140,000,000. 

Q-  ^VsiA  that  stock  all  paid  for! — A.  One  hundred  cents  to  the  dollar, 
ca»ti-        There  was  no  averaging  by  the  road  of  any  loans  or  losses. 

Q-  I^>o  you  know  what  is  the  market  value  of  it  now  ? — A.  It  is  quoted 
etcry    «]ay.    I  see  it  was  quoteil  yesterday  at  about  G5  to  (>G  for  dlOO 

Q.    1  >o  you  know  the  amount  of  debt  of  that  company  ? — A.  It  is 
prvitx    veil  on  to  |1G0,(NM),(KN).    It  is  large  enougli  to  h(»ld  it  down  well. 
Mr-   ^:nirMAN.  The  debt  of  what  company  is  8l(K),000,IK)0  f 
Th**   Witness.  The  whole  combined  company. 

ll\  .Mr.  Stonk: 

Q-    I   w:is  si>eaking  of  the  Ueading  Railroad. — A.  It  would  not  ^ 
•«  iriiiHi   less;    pntbabl}'   the  lieading  Railroad  Company  would  be 

^i-  Thar  would  leave  the  <lebt  of  tho  coal  and  iron  company  at  al>out 

|.V».iiiMVMiof— A.  It  would  bo  pn)bably  ill  that  neighborho(Ml.     1  only 

iT^*"  Vim  that  fnim  guess  work,  but  I  will  give  you  the  tigun's  exactly. 

^i    What  is  the  form  of  the  Reading  Railroad  debt  ? — A.  The  form 

^  ^lif"  KeaiUng  Railniad  debt  under  the  reorganization,  outside  the 

i^niiili  of  leasetl  linos,  will  largely  consist  of  (*onsoli(late«l  mortgage 

*i^«Kto  W  one  huuflreil  millions  I  percent,  eonsolidated  Ixinds,  put 

^         ^I"'"  pniiM»rty  wliieh  issnp|N>sed  to  take  in  every  thing  tin*  road  owns 

,  AQ'l  to  provide  ff»r  certain  leased  lin«».s.  Then  the  balance  is  first,  k«»c- 
Wi«l.  mill  thlnl  prefen»nee  bonds,  the  stock,  and  then  what  is  known  as 
I'fvfi.m-,l  income  Ininds.  You  will  s<»e  what  tlwy  are  exactly  in  the 
plannf  n*org:inizati(m  which  1  will  pnMluee  for  you. 

f  •/■  l>o the  mortgages  securing  that  «h»bt  cover  the  pro|M»rty  of  tho 

niniii;;  rompany  ! — A.  It  covers  practically  that  «lebt.  lM»caus«»  it  covers 
(b<>»tO('k  held  in  thetreasurv  of  the  railroad  coinpanv  lH»h)MKUi;'  to  the 
miiiiii{* oompaiiy.  That  is  held  in  trust  by  tlu»  tni^tiN»s,  no  practically 
•■y  ijitf rost  the  railroad  company  has  by  virtue  of  tlie  st«M'k  in  the  coal 
**^  ift^n  ctmipauy  is  coven»d  liv  liiis  debt  :  but  ynii  must  icmcmUT 
thii  then>  are  genenil  mortga;:i»s  of  large  pro])ortion  «>n  this  coal  an«l 

I  '^^^'^panv  which  is  ahead  oi  ihc  c'insolidated  mortgage  and  interest 

t  uv  ttiM  road  holds  by  virtue  of  its  stock. 
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Q.  What  is  the  stock  of  the  coal  and  iron  company  now  I — ^A.  $i 
000. 

Q.  Of  what  do  the  assets  consist? — A.  Goal  lands. 

Q.  How  many  acres  did  you  say  t — ^A.  I  think  we  calcnlated  i 
90,000  acres  of  coal  lands,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent 

Q.  And  the  property  of  the  coal  and  iron  company  consists  g 
lands  and  equipments  necessary  to  the  development  f — A.  Yes^  si 

Q,  And  that  is  all  t — A.  That  is  all.  You  may  say  in  additioi 
that  it  owns  some  few  boats  which  it  bought  some  years  ago,  but  i 
are  of  little  value.  The  bulk  of  the  possessions  and  property  of  th< 
and  iron  company  are  these  coal  lands. 

Q.  Is  the  stock  of  that  company  paid  up  f — ^A.  I  suppose  it  was; 
sir.    Some  of  these  things  I  have  not  been  here  long  enough  to 
about. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  what  these  90,000  acres  of  land  cost  t — A.  i  coul< 
sir. 

Q.  Have  you  means  of  ascertaining  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  can  give 
you  from  the  books.  Mr.  Whiting  suggests  that  you  can  get  that  i 
annual  reports.  If  you  will  give  me  a  memorandum  of  any  inform 
you  would  like  to  have,  I  would  be  glad  to  furnish  it. 

Q.  Were  these  $8,000,000  of  money  raised  on  the  sale  of  the  sto( 
sorbed  in  the  puirchase  of  land  and  its  development  t — A.  Yes,  su 

Q.  More  than  thatf — A.  Oh, yes;  they  lost  a  great  deal  of  men 

Q.  They  may  have  lost  it  in  the  operation  of  tbe  mines;  but  I 
in  the  purchase  of  the  property  T — A.  I  could  not  answer  that  que 
as  to  what  the  property  cost  except  by  looking  at  the  books. 

Q.  How  did  this  $35,000,000  of  indebtedness  originate  f— A.  I  • 
not  give  you  the  exact  manner  in  which  it  originated,  but  it  was  la 
the  cost  of  the  land.  The  land  was  very  expensive  property ; 
lands  nowadays. 

Q.  And  the  whole  of  this  stock  is  owned  by  the  Philadelphia 
Seading  Eailroad  Company  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  coal  and  iron  corporation  is  a  corporation  within  a  corpor 
so  to  speak  t— A.  It  is  a  corporation  whose  stock  is  owned  by  an 
corporation.    There  is  but  one  stockholder. 

Q.  Judge  Parker  was  asking  you  something  about  your  legal  i 
to  close  the  mines.    I  do  not  want  to  go  into  that,  but  to  follow 
that  line  a  little  as  to  the  matter  of  prices.    The  anthracite  coal 
in  this  country  are  confined  to  Pennsylvania? — A.  It  is  suppos* 
practically.    They  have  not  discovered  lands  anywhere  else  except 

Q.  If  there  was  a  combination  between  the  operators  in  anth 
coal  could  they  not  fix  the  price  t — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  we 
or  not. 

Q.  Limited  of  course  by  the  demand  for  it  I — A.  I  do  not  know  wl 
we  could  or  not.  I  do  not  think  they  could  agree  among  themsel 
they  tried,  and  I  do  not  think  they  would  try. 

Q.  What  is  there  to  prevent  them  from  fixing  the  price  at  whi< 
thracite  coal  should  sell ! — A.  You  do  not  know  the  various  oflic 
these  companies,  do  you  ? 

Q.  Ko,  sir. — A.  If  you  had  you  would  not  have  asked  that  que 
They  could  not  agree  upon  anything.    It  would  be  against  public  p 
they  would  not  antagonize  the  public  by  doing  any  such  thing, 
not  think  there  is  the  least  disposition  on  the  part  of  anybody  to  i 
a  coal  trust.     I  do  not  know  of  any  business  done  in  this  country 
solutely  without  regard  for  each  other  as  the  coal  trade.     I  have 
a  great  deal  of  talk  about  all  manner  of  combinations,  but  there 
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iMiiKiiioss  in  this  couiitr}',  that  I  know  any thin|i:  about,  where  there  is  80 

little  combination  in  rep:ard  to  handlinf]^  the  business  as  in  coal  mining. 

Tbey  are  all  anxious  to  make  money,  and  wbihi  we  have  had  the  Le- 

hipli  peoph'  out  and  the  Schuylkill  Valley  out,  the  Wyoniinfj  Valley 

has  liecn  able  to  Hupply  the  whole  country  with  coal  at  low  prices, 

»nd  nolHMly  has  surtered.    There  has  l)een  no  very  jri'eat  scarcity  or 

bigh  prices,  notwithstanding^  the  fact  that  these  two  ^reat  valleys  are 

out. 

(j.  You  say  the  production  is  equal  to  the  demand  of  the  country  ? — A 
This  coni|»etition  has  l>een  so  far  between  these  companies.  They  have 
nut  made  any  money  out  of  coal,  and  I  think  you  will  lind  all  the  others 
vhn  ;iie  handliufi^  and  producin^:^  in  this  country  made  no  money  out  of 
ciKil.  Tbe  Keadin;;  Uailroad  (company  would  have  been  better  off  had 
it  Dfver  touched  a  iH)und  of  coal.  If  they  had  never  meddled  with  the 
coal  Imsiness  they  would  have  l)een  better  oil*. 

Q.  Would  not  the  supply  of  bituminous  coal  regulate  to  a  larj^e  extent 
the  priw  of  aiitliracite  f — A.  The  supply  of  bituminous  coal  would,  of 
cii)ars«,  keep  down  th«^  price  of  anthnicite  to  certain  tipires,  liccause  the 
pfH)ple  would  use  bituminous,  so  it  is  controlled  largely  by  the  price  of 
iMtomiiioiis  coal.  Tbe  country  is  full  of  it,  and  therefore  the  price  of 
uithracite  coal  is  very  much  limited  by  the  lar^e  sup]>1y  of  bituminous 
f<Mlaiiil  the  price  of  bituminous  coal,  but  at  the  same  time  tlie  an- 
tbru'Ue  cnal  is  a  ^reat  factor  in  this  country.  People  do  not  like  to  use 
h'ftoKil  when  they  can  ^et  hard  coal. 

^-  <*(Mi]d  tbeie  be,  in  tlie  natureof  thiu;;s,  any  law  which  would  pro- 
Iwt  hiiuiiiiiifMis  coal  so  as  to  raise  the  price  oif  it  also  to  that  correspiuul- 
"'2  to  the  price  of  anthracite  coal ! — A.  Well,  it  mif^bt  have  that  elVect, 
l^ut  1  am  not  so  sun*.  1  do  not  think  it  would  have  very  much  etlect 
QP"»  anthracite  coal,  but  it  mi^bt. 

*^  <'ati  yiiu  tell  me  at  present  tbe  wa;jes  you  were  pavin;^  your  men 
I'^'T  tn  iliis  ;irr:in;CiMiient  made  in  Sep':ember  on  the  ^^ISA)  basis.'  Mow 
Kiurliniiilil  tliese  miners  mdinarllv  make  in  adavor  month  ? — A.  I  can 
J"-t'llyon.  but  .Mr.  \\  bitiii;;:  will  tell  you  that  when  be  is  before  von. 
"t'liisditinite  infitnnation  of  it,  and  as  you  will  want  to  ;:o  tbn»u;;h  it 
t*'^»:;irf\t<.iit,  1  will  leave  it  to  him. 

iiv  Mr.  Amm:i;son: 

'^  AImiiu  tlii**  ttl«';:rjipli  line;  who  pays  the  operators,  your  road  or 
iLi-  \V.>ti.rn  riiioii  * — A.  Tins  is  owned  bv  tbe  Keadiii;:  li.iilro.id  Com- 
{■^"y.  ;iii,|  j{  pii\s  its  own  op4'rators.  It  is  ttperated  by  a  separate 
l^yi'l  ni  4lin'<-toi>  ami  it  is  ;iii  owned  bvtbe  Keadin;^  Kailroad  Com- 
I'^i'V,  :u„i  ,|„iy  .J  miaiji  poitjoii  of  out  road  isocrapied  bv  tbe  Western 
'  '"'■!»  hue. 

'^  l>iM\stbis  portion  of  your  road  referred  to  ri'eeivei'ommtui  bu>in«'ss 
"f  "Illy  the  railroad  busiiies'^? — A.  Tbev  do  anvibiii''  a  li'le;;rapb  com- 

*^  ^*«  li.it  poi  tiu:i  of  the  r«Mil  does  tin*  Western  I  'nii»u  line  not  r<iver  ' — 
•^-  1  «nnj,i  jjj,t  ;iiv«»  you  that  answer,  but  I  will  ^ive  von  the  fi^rnns. 

1*.  ^\  hi'ii  was  tbe  eoal  and  iron  i*ompanvtbriiied  ? — A.  In  is7l,lthink. 
*  '-■'■•  \r  Mr.  Wbitiii;:  will  furniMi  that.  * 

I'V  Mr.  SinNi:: 

i-  ^<'ii  saitl  that  .inv  .statement  <>f  a  comblnaiiiin  in  wjiirb  V4iiir  com- 
»'■"'>  i*;i  pait  is  a  pure  ronianee  ' — A.   Vr>,  sir. 

'-  Mr.  nrunnn,  a  n:eniber  of  Tonuiess  from  this  State,  in  bis  state- 
u^'UU-fort*  this  eommittee  saitl  that  these  corporations  and  individ- 
^^  Lave  no  expectation  of  mining  and  sliippin;;  more  coal  than  the 
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markets  demand  at  the  rnling:  prices,  and  that  they  inaagarated  a  bji 
tern  of  allotment  by  which  it  is  agreed  that  each  shall  have  a  eertal' 
per  eentage  during  the  year;  and  the  Eeading  percentage,  I  think, J 
something  like  30  per  cent.  •  Is  there  anything  in  that  statementT- 
A.  He  has  been  misinformed.  I  state  to  you  that  there  is  no  combiiu 
tion,  and  there  has  been  none  since  I  came  here. 

Q.  You  say  that  is  not  true?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  a  man  in  your  employ  by  the  name  of  John  Brenna' 
or  Dunnan,  or  any  such  name  as  that  I — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Q.  Have  you  a  man  in  your  employ,  who  is  known  as  a  mine  inspe 
tor,  employed  by  the  Heading  Railroad  Company,  fbr  the  purpose 
ascertaining  the  mining  or  shipping  capacities  of  the  various  collieiM 
and  rating  them  so  as  to  know  just  how  many  cars  eivch  colliery  is  to  1 
supplied  with  ? — A.  I  think  we  have,  sir.  The  object  of  this  is  thatti 
mines  shall  not  be  supplied  with  any  more  cars  than  they  need,  and  if  \ 
are  short  of  cars  they  shall  be  fairly  divided  with  the  people  who  ship  ov 
the  road.  Sometimes  we  have  a  large  supply  of  cars  on  hand,  th 
again  we  do  not  have  as  many.  We  endeavor  to  furnish  the  vario 
parties  who  ship  over  the  roail  as  nearly  evenly  as  we  can,  and  we  i 
not  want  to  haul  one  hundred  cars  to  one  man,  when  he  would  not  pi 
duce  perhaps  more  than  Hf'ty  car-loads  of  coal,  and  leave,  perhaps,  a 
other  man  short  of  fifty  cars.  That  is  just  what  that  is  for.  I  say  ti 
is  not  done  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  the  output,  but  it  is  for  t 
purpose  of  furnishing  cars.  It  is  not  for  any  other  purpose,  except 
distribute  our  cars  in  the  best  possible  way,  and  lot  all  the  people  ha 
their  proper  quota. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  sort  of  combination  or  arrangement  by  whi 
the  operator  will  not  be  furnished  cars  for  the  full  amount  of  his  capf 
ity? — A.  There  IS  no  such  arrangement.  I  undertake  to  say  there 
no  such  practice,  and  never  has  been  to  my  knowledge.  We  aim 
furnish  all  the  rolling  stock  we  can.  It  would  be  stupid  in  us  to  und< 
take  to  limit  an  operator  who  is  getting  out  coal  by  an  arrangement 
any  description  when  we  could  haul  that  coal  and  make  money  out 
it.  We  have  just  ordered  a  lot  of  cars,  for  we  have  to  keep  a  full  sb 
ply  of  cars,  ilere  we  have  45  collieries  of  our  own,  and  there  are  soi 
of  other  people.  Nobody  has  any  disposition  to  limit  them  in  cars,  n 
to  limit  them  in  production.  I  thank  you  very  much  for  bringing  t 
matter  up  in  order  that  I  might  explain  it. 

By  Mr.  Anderson: 

Q.  Suppose  there  should  be  a  rise  of  anthracite  coal  in  the  count] 
and  that  the  coal  company  should  have  a  large  supply  of  coal  on  ha 
and  should  desire  to  take  advantage  of  the  rise  in  the  market,  and  sv 
pose  that  rise  to  be  temporary;  would  these  individual  operators,  w 
would  of  course  desire  to  ship  and  avail  themselves  of  the  increas 
price — vrould  they  be  furnished  with  cars  as  freely  as  the  coal  co 
l)any? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  there  been  at  any  time,  within  your  knowledge,  a  neglect 
furnish  cars  to  private  operators  or  other  of  your  custoinei*s  along  t 
line  of  your  road,  except  the  Heading  Coal  Company  f — A.  Never,  s 
we  have  furnished  them  promptly  with  the  cars  they  wanted.  I  thi 
we  have  ti*eated  the  operators  along  the  line  of  our  road  as  well  as  p 
sible  in  regard  to  cars,  and  I  do  not  believe,  you  will  find  any  complai 
from  them.  We  have  been  very  prompt  in  furnishing  cars  for  all  t 
coal. 

Q.  Were  you  bound  to  do  it! — A.  I  know  our  policy  is  to  fomi 
private  operators  or  citizens  with  all  the  cars  they  want,  because  ^ 
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vsDt  to  please  the  people.    It  is  not  only  oar  dnty,  bat  oar  profit.    If 
yn  «  anybody  else  come  for  cars  I  guarantee  yoa  will  be  provided  with 


(^  How  Bmcb  of  the  gross  earnings  of  the  railroad  company  goes  to 
the  pajiaent  ci  the  interest  of  the  debt  or  mortgage  in  any  form  of  the 
coal  eompany  or  the  oost  of  its  operation  T — A.  No  portion  of  the  eam- 
iDfTA  of  the  railroad  company. 

^^.  Haa  the  railroad  company  in  any  way  guaranteed  the  payment  of 
the  coal  company's  indebtedness  T — A.  I  think  they  practically  owe  that 
iidebtednsaa  by  reason  of  tlie  ownership  of  the  Htock ;  besidea,  when 
the  «m1  company  is  stock  the  railroad  company  has  trusted  them  for 
the  tolls  and  never  got  their  money. 

Q.  Then  in  that  case  the  railroad  company  has  hauled  their  coal  for 
Mckiag  and  at  the  same  time  charged  individual  operators,  which  has 
bfca  a  diserimination  of  freights  T — A.  No,  sir.  In  tlie  one  case  we  lost 
■wsej  in  the  mining ;  the  ccMd  company  did  not  have  money  enough  to 
par.   Last  year  they  paid  the  tolls  promptly. 

il  How  much  is  the  indebtedness  of  the  coal  company  to  the  railroad 
OMpaiy  for  tolls  which  were  not  paid  T  Can  you  furnish  these  statis- 
timT^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  can.  I  want  to  say  this:  We  have  never 
isleitiooslly  lost  any  money  by  the  coal  company.  We  got  stuck  once, 
iMt  it  vas  unintentional  and  impossible  to  avoitL  We  do  not  intend  to 
kt  tbem  stick  us  any  more.  If  we  can  not  mine  coal  at  a  profit  we  shaU 
■<sp  sBd  tr3'  to  find  some  way  of  getting  out  of  it. 

Ui  Aoconiing  to  my  theory  your  railroad  company  has  not  a  particle 
of  nght  to  own  that  property. — A.  We  have  had  that  examined  a  good 
■Uf  tines,  and  1  think  the  lawyers — I  do  not  know  that  they  are  good 
for  Terj  mnch — but  they  have  already  stated  that  there  was  no  way  out 
^  it,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is. 

By  Mr.  Stone: 

,  Q-  What  is  the  rate  of  freight  charged  individual  operators  from 
^oylkill  Haven  to  Pt»rt  Kichmoud,  and  also  from  Schuylkill  to  Eliza- 
lirth|Mirt?_A.  I  do  not  know. 

y.  i'411  you  give  that  later? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

^  I  would  like,  hIko,  it  yuu  will  ])1eaHe  furnisli  the  eommittoe  the  rate 
F«r  ton  |ier  mile  that  they  charged  to  individual  oiMTators;  and  also 
I'lfwc  furnish  the  total  coal  tonnage  by  months  for  the  yt^ar  1S.S7,  show- 
■^'K  tlH>  |iro|>ortion  which  came  from  the  Keadiiig  Coal  Company  and 
^  l»n)iK)rtion  which  came  fVoui  individual  oiuTators.  1  understood 
JOQ  to  Hay  iMime  time  since  that  a  gentleman  whom  you  named  fixes  the 
V^^ot  eiMd  at  those  mines? — A.  No;  at  tide-watiT. 

Q-  Who  fixes  the  price  of  <'oal  at  Schuylkill  Haven  ? — A.  Nohwiy. 
^<:  price  of  t-cmi  at  ISchuylkill  Haven  is  fixed  by  Tlie  result  of  the  eoal 
^msiiMiMH  fur  the  month.  The  price  at  Schuylkili  llaveu  is  what  it  nets 
tothtfvouipany  less  the  tolls  to  the  various  points.  We  take  five  or  six 
'VN'reD  c«»llieries  of*  our  own  mines  and  draw  from  the  earnings  of  the 
vtfifiQs  collieries  a  given  number  of  collieries,  aiul  w«»  take  the  result — 
Uitlprerer  that  3'ou  let  Mr.  Whiting  exphiin  that  business,  as  1  am  a 
mtlrniixrd  on  that,  es|KM*iaIIy  as  there  has  hcen  so  luueh  t«>  mix  niu 
^  I"  <lav. 

W  Did  you  hap|>en  to  see  an  article  which  appeariMl  in  the  IMiihidel- 
F^^krconl,  I  think  on  the  14th,  making  a  statement  u.s  xo  the  history 
<^ tW  keatling  Coal  and  Iron  Company  ?— A.  N(»,  1  did  not  read  it. 

U  1  remember  one  statement  was  that  the  Keailing  roa<l,  1  think, 
^kto  IHTOjiauled  coal  from  Thihulelphiaat  ^\:St  a  ton,  and  they  are 
charging  11.85;  is  that  correct  ? — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 
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Q.  Ton  can  obtain  that  information  ? — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  yon  not  seen  in  the  newspapers  accounts  of  the  mee 
coal  men  at  different  times  in  Kew  York  and  elsewhere  to  fix  tl 
of  coal  f — ^A.  I  have  not.  I  have  seen  statements  made  that  sad 
were  being  done,  but  I  have  never  seen  anything  definite.  1 
none  in  which  we  are  interested.  I  know  nothing  in  regard 
coal  companies,  bnt  I  believe  there  is  no  trnth  in  it  at  all. 

Q.  In  other  words,  that  where  there  are  three  lines  hanling  o 
the  three  regions,  the  Schnylkill,  the  Lehigh,  and  the  W 
and  those  three  lines  being  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men,  as  in 
of  yonr  company  being  both  coal  owner  and  operator,  that  tl 
dent  would  not  have  any  knowledge  of  what  the  other  gentle 
doing! — A.  I  think  they  know  what  tolls  are  being  paid,  and  ^ 
output  is,  but  they  are  all  fighting  each  other  and  trying  to  get 
of  each  other,  and  they  are  selUng  coal  at  absolutely  ruinou 
There  is  no  combination,  and  no  talk  of  combination,  and  the 
was,  that  I  had  anything  to  do  with. 

Q.  This  statement  that  I  now  have  is  the  article  which  was  pi 
in  the  Philadelphia  Kecord.  It  states:  "As  early  as  1857  c 
sold  in  Philadelphia,  delivered  on  board  for  shipment,  at  $2.80 
In  the  same  year  coal  was  sold  at  Schuylkill  Haven  for  $1.75 
and  the  cost  of  transportion  to  Philadelphia  was  $1.25  per  ton, 
the  whole  price  in  Philadelphia  only  $3  per  ton.  To  day  the  w 
price  in  Philadelphia  exceeds  $4.80  per  ton."  Further  along  i 
"The  charges  of  the  railroad  company  have  been  increased  b; 
of  combinations,  notwithstanding  that  the  actual  cost  of  tra 
tion  has  decreased,  so  that  today  the  Beading  Company  is  c 
$1.80  per  ton  for  a  service  that  it  performed  in  1857  for  $: 
ton.^'    Is  that  true  ! — A.  I  do  not  know.    I  will  furnish  the  bo< 

Q.  It  states,  "To  increase  its  profits  and  to  pay  interest  on  il 
sive  debt,  it  resorted  to  the  scheme  of  depressing  the  price  of 
the  mines  and  increasing  the  charges  for  transportation."  Is  t 
recti — A.  I  do  not  think  that  is  correct.  I  do  not  tbink  then 
truth  in  it,  but  I  would  not  like  to  dispute  the  Eecord. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  wiiile  ago  that  the  price  of  coal  at 
kill  Haven  was  determined  by  the  net  profit  which  was  made  u[ 
coal  or  individual  mines  after  you  had  deducted  the  freight  f~ 
sir. 

Q.  Now,  it  does  not  make  any  diflerence  to  the  owners  of  tl 
ing  Railroad  whether  they  receive  a  profit  on  the  low  prices  t 
at  the  mines  or  whether  they  receive  it  on  the  high  prices  the; 
for  freight,  it  all  goes  into  the  same  pockets  ? — A.  But  our  frei 
limited,  as  we  have  to  compete  with  other  people.  In  uiy  opi 
freight  rates  for  transporting  coal  and  the  profit  on  that  is  al 
poorest  business  we  do. 

Q.  Why! — A.  If  we  haul  down  100  car-loads  of  coal  we  d 
have  anything  back.  We  have  to  carry  them  back  empty,  an( 
way  we  get  less. 

Q.  About  what  per  ton  do  you  get ;  is  not  it  about  2  a 
mile  i — A.  No,  sir ;  the  report  shows  it. 

By  Mr.  Chipman  : 

Q.  What  competition  have  you  in  carrying  from  Schuylkill  H 
A.  We  have  no  other,  sir,  from  the?e  particular  mines,  and  i 
for  other  mines  in  the  localit}^  that  come  out  at  the  Lehigh  and  ] 
vania. 
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Q.  Prom  how  many  mines  have  you  tho  carry iu;j  trade !— A.  Pretty 
mQcb  i&l  1  wo  have  been  talking;  al>out  here  to-day.  There  ai-e  some  that 
p)  bv  C  lie  Teunsylvania  an  bein{^  near  their  line  in  the  Sehuylkill  Va)- 

If y. " 

g.  I  I«iw  nmehof  this  output  have  you  the  sole  carrying; !— A.  I  think 
oar  o«r  vi  output  is  about  10  per  cent.,  and  as  much  more. 

Q.  VX~  hoeom])etes  lor  tliat  10  or  15  jier  cent. .' — A.  1  think  it  would 
lie  a  lAr;;e  competition  with  the  Pennsylvania  Kailroad,  hut  I  could  not 
givey«*ii  what  exttiit. 

li/lX«>w  near  is  the  Pennsylvania? — A.  Tiiey  run  ri«;ht  up  on  the 
Giber  i<  i  de  of  the  river. 

I  >V  the  rilAIKMAN: 

(}.  What  alM)Ut  this  river;  has  it  no  water  transit? — A.  Yes, sir;  but 
\\\A\  ^^  tim  sh»w  now.  The  ohl  canals  are  so  slow  they  ;ire  haidly  usetl, 
%ik\\\\*  r;iiIroads  have  become  so  much  more  expeditious. 

i}.  KsiM^rially  when  there  is  a  r«iilroad  on  the  other  .side  that  can  not 

citinbitii*; — A.  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact 

l\ial  tbetransportation  of  coal  is  ditlerent  fnmi  anythin;:  els<».    Now,  we 

tr.in>\»«Mt  a  car-loiul  of  merchandise  to  New  York  by  the  lhmn<l  ]>r4)ok 

TiKiil  ;iiiil  we  deliver  it  tiu*re  and  we  brin;;  tlie  cars  back  to   Pliihidel- 

Vliut'iiil.    \Vi*  haul  ISO  miles  and  p*t  frei^lit  in  each  4lirection.     Of 

n^iv  wiuMU  n4)t  atVord  to  carry  general  merchandise  one  way  and  not 

tbi-otlirr.  because  it  is  e.heaper  where  we  havt»  a  loail   both  wavs  than 

iwrwav.    Yi>u   have  p>t  to  brin;^  bark  empty  coal  cars  an<l  it  ci'sts 

I       niui'li  iiinn*.     What  you  want  to  do  is  toavera;;e  tlu'  price  olco.il.     We 

b.i\i*tij  iji'l  s]HMMal  cojil  cars,  antl  they  are  very  expensive  I'ars,  antl  it' 

>;»u  li::iir«*  on  the  rate  per  mile  for  coal  you  liave  <;ot  to  understand 

tii<>t.   Oil  coal  yon  p*t   transfMyrtation  only  one  way.  and  because  you 

Pi  Uan^pitrt.ition  trei^ht   only  one  way  y(»u  must   not  .jud;i:e  it   like 

otbrr  fri.i;;ht. 

bv  Mr.  AM)i:ks(»n: 

/t*.  but  your  coal  cars  in  that  respect  are  in  no  ways  iliiVcreiit  fiom 
'^•■••il  j-.irs  tli.it  ;:o  t4»  Kansas  ?-.\.  I  do  nt»t  understand  alM»nf  that. 
^/^  I  iiM»  .liitln.icitc  coal  comifi;:  lV«Mn  this  rc;;it»n,  and  if  the  hkuIs  on 
tjH  !.,||^r  thnmi;!i  haul  can  alibi d  to  carry  empties  back  Ibr  1..VM)  or 
-^""'* :iii!rs,  and  >Jiil  niakt*  money,  il  is  rcasonal>h*  ti»  suppose  yon  c.ni 
'  irrvraijilirs  for  KMl  miles  and  not  lose  money  .' — A.  We  Iiavc  n«»t  Imm'U 
-•'•■i..il.»;t ;   what  veinay  do  hereaftiT  1  do  not  Km«»\\. 

y-  I  pn-siciie  wliat  yt)U  state  as  to  coal  cars  bcin;;  c:iii»tv  is  also  ijiif 

15.  Mr.  Sii»m:: 

*i'  b'-i  \iMi  say  y«iTi  could  carry  cnal  clieajM-r  than  it  c-ould  in*  c-aiiied 
"i:  tj.,. r.i:i.,i  ; — \.    I*e«»jih»  will  n«»t  wait  for  it  on  tht»  catial, 

*i  1*  rill'*  c:iiial  lii'iii;:  opciatiMl  now  .'— A.  Nt),sif.  In  «»ld  liim*s  that 
'"•'h-muIv  wa\.  Ni»w,  a  inati  d«>cs  nut  want  tt»  pour  co.il  in  a  b«»at  ti» 
-"  ^' :iu.rs  and  pnl!  it  out  aKain. 

.  ^y  I'^tiie  canal  in  a  condition  to  operate.' — A.  It  is  in  a  condition  U\ 
•* '-^^1.    Tills  is  where  we  ^ot  so  lia«llv  hnrt. 

*   It  his  hecii   stated   before  tlijs  coniinitti'e  lliat  roal  was  carried 
•'^i-:  till.  |.;i:,:ii  lo  tidewater  Ibr  abi>nt  l."i  cents  a  ti»!i. — A.   It  nevi*r  ha^ 
'^^•ui  riiy  il.iy  and  I  do  not  believe  it  was  in.  an\body*s  da\. 

*•  It  h<ts  luiX  Ihmmi  carried  for  that  .* — .\.  No,  Njr. 
\\i  ''^^**  •^'"'  •***-^  statistics  that  w«mhl  sliow  what  it  did  c«»st  ' — .V. 
*'nk  irec;in  show  you  what  tite  caital  earned  fi»r  carrying:  4*«»al. 
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Q.  Is  the  canal  yoa  speak  ^  ran  in  oooiieetioa  vithidiaiaiiMad 
lader  its  eontrol  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  yon  f^ve  me  the  priee  of  oarrying  ooal  dovajicaiialaMi 
as  an  independent  line! — A.  I  do  not  know.  Ooal  goes  over  the  ooi 
hanna  as  an  independent  line  and  shows  its  own  profit  nmi  leas;  ao 
the  23chnylkill  Navigation  Compan  j.  I  think  I  can  give  tiie  isfli 
lion  yon  want. 


PHiLADELPHiiL,  FebrMarff  IS^  181 
TESTIMOmr  OF  8.  B.  WHrTDTO. 

S.  B.  WHiTiNa  was  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Pabksr  : 

Q.  Are  yon  a  native  of  Pennsylvaniaf — A.  No,  sir ;  I  am  a  luiti 
Oonnecticnt. 

Q.  Please  state  your  age. — A.  I  am  fifty-four. 

Q«  How  long  have  yoa  been  a  resident  of  this  State  f — A.  Sinoe 
when  I  came  into  this  State. 

Q.  What  is  your  official  position  t — A.  I  am  general  superintei 
of  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Goal  and  Iron  Company. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  occnpied«that  position  f—^ A.  I  have  been 
executive  officer  for  nine  or  ten  years,  but  under  difierent  titles. 

Q.  Please  state  how  long  you  have  been  in  your  present  positi 
A.  I  have  been  in  the  present  position  for  aboat  nine  years.    I 
been  designated  by  different  titles,  chief  executive,  manager,  and  si 
inteudent. 

Q.  What  is  your  official  position  at  present  ? — A.  Executive  oflh 
charge  of  the  mines. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  that  officer  f— A.  General  superinteude 

Q.  Who  is  president  of  your  company! — A.  Mr.  George  deB.  I 

Q.  Now,  how  many  years  have  you  occupied  an  executive  positi 
that  coal  company? — A.  About  nine.  I  have  been  with  the  com 
some  eleven  years. 

Q.  Previous  to  that  bad  you  any  business  charge  of  the  coal  o 
tionf — A.  I  was  engaged  previously  to  that  in  building  mining  ma 
ery. 

Q.  Goal-mining  machinery  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  this  Schuylkill  Valley  work  was  the  first  public  mining 
which  you  have  been  connected! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  active  and  continued  charge  since  that  tii 
the  Schuylkill  mines  so  far  as  they  were  controlled  by  this  compai 
producers  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  made  the  coal  system  a  study  f — A.  Yes,  as  a  mati 
necessity. 

Q.  About  whatis  theuumberof  squaremiles  of  anthracite-coal  lai 
A.  I  could  not  recollect  these  figures.  I  should  have  to  refer  to 
report  to  ascertain  this.    I  have  no  knowledge  of  that. 

Q.  Is  it  not  about  475  miles  ? — A.  I  could  not  say  from  memoi 
should  have  to  rely  upon  some  report  for  that. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  how  many  square  miles  there  are  in  the  Behq 
system  f — A.  No,  sir ;  not  from  memory. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  about  how  many  f — ^A.  I  do  not  know  tbaL 
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Q.  «^^^  near  as  yoa  can  tell  t — ^A.  I  have  not  had  occasion  to  nse  the 
fl^re^  and  am  not  familiar  with  them. 
Q.    ^^'ill  yoa  look  at  the  bottom  column  of  this  (Iluud-bookof  the  Geo- 
De|)artment).    Do  you  find  there  a  statement  of  the  square  mile- 
anUiracite  coal  in  Pennsylvania  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.    '^Loa  are  familiar,  1  presume,  with  that  document  ? — A.  I  have 
•en  1  T-    '  supiKNie  it  to  be  substantially  correct. 
Q.    "XThen  ffi\e  the  mileage  f — A.  The  mileage  given  here  is  for  square 
milt's    i  11  the  northern  district,  200 ;  in  the  ea8tcrn  nii«l(lle  district,  40 ; 
m  tb^     western  district,  90 ;  'in  the  southern  district,  140 ;  in  the  Loyal- 
toclu     vanknown  ;  total,  470. 

Q.  ^A'bat  portion  of  that  do  you  denominate  the  Schuykill  f — A.  The 
fluuiii  ^rii,  I  think.  I  do  not  know  what  these  geological  divisions  are, 
^  luil  i(»ted  there. 

ij.    'l*he  one  marked  southern  there  you  understand  it  to  be,  and  com- 
^ih.***'^-^    bow  many  square  miles  ? — A.  One  hundred  and  forty,  as  state<l 

Q.    I  k)es  that  agree  with  your  opinion  T — A.  I  have  no  figures  in  my 

Biii<^   t4i  base  an  oiiinion  upon. 

Q-    I)o  you  rt'ganl  that  as  correct  ? — A.  I  do.    I  should  apply  to  such 

A  vork  »A  that  if  1  wished  to  ascertain  that  fact. 

Q-  M'ill  you  give  the  annual  output  of  tbuse  properties  in  1886  ? — 

A-  I  should  have  tt)  n»ly  on  newspa|K'r  n*ports. 

Q-  l^H>k  on  luige  1S>5,  if  you  will. — A.  Tlie  figures  given  hert^  are 

them* :  l>enn8ylvania  anthracite,  total  production  in  188G,  32,704,710 
long  toiiH. 

Q-  Ih  that  approximately  correct,  in  your  opinion  T — A.  I  believe  it 
tu  lie.    I  ||3y^  |,Q  other  knowledge  than  I  derive  from  such  a  statement 

^*  A    long  ton   is  how  much  ! — A.  Twenty- two  hundred  and  forty 
ponmU. 

V«  Ih  that  th«»  ton  me^iiit  in  trade,  when  Ki>eaking  of  tons  of  coal  in 

!*^'^»rion  f — A.  Yes,  Kir. 

..^' ^lie  treatment  of  coal  by  tons  intends  to  mean  long  tons! — A. 
■•".  sir. 

.  ^'  ^^"  ill  ,vou  give  us  the  out]mt  for  a  i)eri(Ml  of  years  of  tht»  mines  f — 
■  '  '''^Ji  by  rftVrenre. 

^^*  *^'  ill  vou  IiHik  at  i»age  21M)  ? — A.  A  table  hon»  gives  a  series  of  re- 

»*7?*^J^»MnlSLHMo  1S80,  inclusive. 

^^-  /""ftmi  an  examination  whieh  you  are  al)le  to  make  of  tb:it  do  you 

rf***^^    it  to  U-  correct  T — A.  1  believe  it  to  Ur  the  same  as  generally  ar- 

^*|*-"**  ^«i  the  producti(»n. 

^*    •  fou  may  resMl  the  hist  five  yeiirs  of  the  total  output. — A.  That 
li    I  ^  ••' *•'»"""*•»<•">»-'  Jn  l"*^-;  in  long  tons,  lSS2,iM»,rjo,u!Mi  tons. 
l^'  *  t  ••.ill  answer  if  you  give  it  in  niund  ntimiters. — .\.  In  I ss;j, ;u ,71U,- 

■fV*^»j*:  in    1.S8I,  30,71S,'.rj;{  Umsi  in  lss."i,  ;njJL'.V>.M)  ttms;  in  ISHO, 

«-l.'«i;.;ii;.j  tons. 

^  '•    ^^*h:it  was  the  output  in   1SS7  ? — A.  It  was  something  over  ,■i^{,• 
•~••,  ac'c<»nUng  to  my  nM*olU»i*lioii.     I  have  not  seen  the  figures  olll- 

***•">"•    }mt  my  reculleetion  «if  ir  is  it  was  something  over  .nJJMMMMMI. 
H:  ^^"W,  what  was  thecMitpnt  of  the  Sehn\  Ikill  mines  during  the  year 

iNSi  .-^A,  What  do  vou  mean  bv  the  Sehuvlkill,  the  whoh*  southern 

^-   M'eli,  that  which  is  known  geographieally.  in  common  parlance,  as 

^^^^liuylkill  system. — A.  Fn>ni  the  Schnylkill  basin  shipments  are 

ovM-  the  Pennsylvania,  over  the  Lehigh  Valley,  over  the  Heading 
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Eailro&d,  and   by  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company,  and 
have  no  means  of  getting  at  the  aggregate  of  those  shipments. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  the  Schuylkill  output  as  estimated  for  the  Ic 
five  years  f  I  think  3'ou  will  find  it  in  that  table. — A.  Thisdivisi 
here  does  not  seem  to  cover  ewspecially  the  Schuylkill  as  distinct  frc 
the  Lehigh  and  Wyoming.  This  division  is  the  northern,  western,  mi 
die,  and  probably  refers  to  some  map.  It  gives  the  shipments  by  v 
rious  railroads  from  these  several  divisions,  but  it  does  not  make  sn< 
a  division  as  I  understand  you  to  ask  for. 

Q.  Will  you  allow  me  to  look  at  it  for  a  moment  f  Can  you  give  oa 
from  the  document  an  approximate  statement  of  the  output  of  th 
Schuylkill  Valley  for  the  last  five  or  six  years  ? — A.  No,  sir;  Icanixy 
I  have  no  figured  of  any  other  shipments  than  those  of  the  Heading  C(K 
and  Iron  Company,  and  probably  a  report  ofthe  shipments  of  the  Beat 
ing  Eailroad  Company. 

Q.  Look  <at  the  second  column  of  figures  in  a  tabulated  form.— A. 
see  what  you  refer  to  here. 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  now  the  output  of  the  Schuylkill  mines  forth 
same  five  years,  1882  to  18S6  ! — A.  They  subdivide  here  the  tables 
gave  between  the  Schuylkill,  the  Lehigh,  and  the  Wvoming.  For  thee 
six  years,  in  1882  the  Schuylkill  is  credited  with  9,459,288;  in  1883, 10 
740,720 ;  in  1884,  9,478,314 ;  in  1885,  9,488,420  tons ;  in  188G,  9,314,00 
tons. 

Q.  Follow  it  with  your  estimate  for  1887,  if  you  please. — A.  I  ha^ 
not  it.    I  have  not  the  shipments  from  the  Pennsylvania  mines. 

Q.  I  want  the  best  estimate  you,  in  your  judgment,  can  put  upo 
itf— A.  I  should  say  it  was  between  9,000,000  and  9,500,000;  in  tt 
neighborhood  of  nine  and  a  half  millions. 

Q.  Theauthor  of  that  work,  please  give  his  name. — A.  James  A.  As! 
burner,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  geological  survey'  of  Pennsy 
vania  for  a  number  of  years. 

Q.  Is  he  considered  very  good  authority? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  average  coal  in  tl 
mines  required  to  make  a  long  ton  ? — A.  It  is  extremely  variable. 

Q.  Well,  give  us  about  the  average ;  of  course  a  man  can  not  be  exa 
in  all  of  these  things. — A.  I  should  say  that  would  vary.  You  me< 
cubic  feet  as  taken  from  the  mines  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir;  cubic  feet  as  in  the  mines,  say  solid  in  the  mines? — A. 
should  have  to  make  that  entirely  an  estimate ;  I  have  no  figures  of  ai 
sort  for  that. 

Q.  Suppose  you  estimate  royalty  upon  the  face  of  an  open  mine,  juc 
ing  of  the  cubic  contents,  how  many  cubic  feet  would  it  be  fair  to  allc 
to  make  a  long  ton? — A.  From  800  to  1,000  tons  are  estimated  to 
gotten  from  a  square  acre  one  foot  thick. 

Q.  That  covers  it.    The  coal  as  mined  is  taken  out  in  coal-cars, 
what  you  call  wagon;  which  name  do  you  use? — A.  Mining  wagons. 

Q.  How  many  cubic  feet  does  a  mining  wagon  hold? — A.  This 
also  extremelv  variable — from  70  to  120  feet. 

Q.  By  the  way,  of  the  witnesses  who  have  been  examined,  some  si 
there  has  been  a  remarkable  growth  in  the  size  of  wagons  in  a  few  year 
and  thus  they  are  paid  less  per  wagon,  while  the  wagon  holds  more  jx 
wagon.  Will  you  tell  us  how  you  understand  that  to  be  f — A.  I  aJ 
sure  I  do  not  know  wliat  they  mean  by  that.  We  have  these  varioo 
size  wagons,  but  where  our  work  is  paid  for  by  the  wagon  that  dififei 
ence  is  taken  into  account. 

Q.  Do  you  estimate  a  wagon  load  at  so  many  cubic  feet,  or  so  moo 
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weighty  or  simply  a  box  full  ? — A.  It  is  a  wagon  load;  wo  do  not  weigh 
rlj;it  (Ml  t  pat  at  ail. 

Q.  riieu  a  wagon  is  filled  and  it  is  called  so  many  wagons  ? — A.  So 
iu;ioy  Yvnguns,  and  retarns  are  made  that  way. 

Q.  Vou  are  not  aware  of  any  gradual  or  other  increase  in  the  size  of 
vAgon><.  Ko  as  to  require  more  work  per  wagon  htad  during  tlic  perio«l 
Ton  ba^%-e  lK»en  there  f — A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  I^C3S8ibly  they  meant  some  other  mine.  Now,  is  there  a  diflerence 
in  the  ^^sfienses  of  mining  for  tlie  dillerent  seasons  of  the  year  f — A. 
There  is-i  a  difference  in  the  total  expenses.  The  diilcrence  in  the  inside 
cost  would  l)e  little,  but  the  difference  in  outside  cost  would  be  very 
coDsid  «"  Table. 

Q.  XX'elK  how  much  would  it  be  for  a  car-load  ?  It  ought  not  to  bo 
rery  li  s^nl  to  give  an  estimate. — A.  As  to  the  inside  mining  i 

if.  -V  «  to  the  tnitside,  we  will  say,  if  the  inside  is  little. — A.  It  would 
amount:  toaliout  a  few  cents  per  ton. 

Q.  NN'bat  <lo  you  mean  by  the  term  outside  mining  ? — A.  I  mean  the 
ex|)en^«<.*M  al»ove  grouml. 

ij.  1^  V  whi»m  an*  tlit»  cxpenseti  above  ground  borne  ?— A.  I>y  the  pro- 
Jnofrs* — by  i|ie  operators. 

Q.  S*^)  trie  railroad  C4tmpany  coming  in  your  mines  would  not  bear  any 
ppijMii  tiuri  i.f  this  inereas<Ml  cost  of  winter  mining' — A.  No,  sir.     It 
oYSis  ixi«ire  to  get  the  cars  under  the  breaker,  and  that  railrcad  work 
\\n»\  •!*>. 
tj.  *  >iily  tliat !— A.  Yes;  only  that. 

ij.  I  low  many  collieries  are  tiierc  in  the  Schuylkill  system  as  worked 
:n  I'ltiiticrtiou  with  the  Heading  Railroad  f — A.  I  have  not  that  infor- 
matuMi.  I  (111  not  remember  the  number  of  them.  This  map  which  I  have 
hKi*  I  tliiiik  gives  that.     1  think  that  map  gives  tin*!  names.     [lO.xam- 

*i.  *ti\r  th<»:n  in  fh<- av1io1*»  Seliuylkill  sy.^^lern  if  you  can  delinitely 
:;vf  'ilif  tiiiisiiK  r. — A.  This  does  not  giv«*  the  nnmher.  and  tlu*  lii-ldsas 
Trni;;ni7((l  li«'ir  uir  MJM'il  Up,  :iud  I  slioiihi  hav(*  to]tirkoiit  ihe  names, 
^'.il  I  •Mil  ;:ive  \ou  that  hiter. 

^h  ^''Ui  viiu  tell  us  iu.st  abdut  how  manv  4roI]ii*ries  tliei'e  ar4*  emit  rib- 
'>«i>'i>  III  till*  Kcading  Kailroad  * — A.  1  c'4)iild  n;)t,  hut  the  4'oal  is  ship- 
!•::«;:  tiH'ii  aUuUI  \'>  e4)l!i4-ii4'S. 

M-  <^f  their  4»wn  .' — \,  Ves. 

^i-  Hi»\\  iiijinv  iht  th«'V  own  .' — A.  A  poll  ion  aie  leasr<l  eiiUjiTit'S. 

*J-  )Vl:;ji  |MHti4»n  .* — A.  'I'heie  ar4*  11. 

'^  Uifir  are  11  hMstsi  ? — A.   V4*s,  sir:  th4\vie:jsi'  tn»:ii  «»t her  part irs. 

*.••  ilu'V  an*  IcummI  hv  the  railroatl  cnuipauN  .' — A.   Ni*.  sir. 

*»'•  '•>  wliien  an*  tlH*\  lras«Ml  / — A.  IIv  tin*  eoai  aiii!  imu  ri»isip.iii\ . 
Ill  * 

f  '^thrre  a  fixed  basis  ntnMital  / — A.  In  sperial  <ms'.n  their  j^;. 

'•*•  >'' tli.it  li.t*ii'«I  ii]Hiu  any  4\>tiniateil  aitioiiMi  ot'rD.il  :'.imI  ('(i:iv»'|ij.ih>'* 
•'  ••'i»ii^'  it  out.  or  is  it  an  iii4l4'pen<Ieiit   bargain  .' -A.   1;  i -:  :!!i  iiuh'. 
j        ;-:"l».:i  har-ain. 
,  *^  lakuig  ini4)  eoii>iili'rati(Mi   ditVeri  at   eirciiiu^t  tMo  ^   in    r.t(-)i   ml. 

f        •••»>'-7.\.  Ve.s.sir. 

W-  Wlutt  is  the  output  i»f  llies(»  hMS4Ml  eolli»rii>  .*   -A.  Thr  r.ial  mined 
*'>  lliHf.,|;|)  .|,.,|  ii^^ij  «'oiiipaiiv  last   \ear  fioiii  lauds  o\\n«Mi   hv  otherH 
'■•"l.b^.W.MMolis. 
I  ^^' Ami  fnmi  ytuirown  lands.' — A.  The  tiiniia;;e  niiiieii  by  the  e(mi- 

I         !'*">'% 4)i-inil  or  controlled  hy  llu'in,  was  ."»,.Mi».l«Jl. 
j  ^'  Exehistve  of  leased  hmils  t — A.   V4*s,  of  leastd  laiiil. 
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Q.  What  is  the  average  production  of  the  coal  company's  oollieriee 
A.  1  do  not  know  that  I  auderstand  the  question  fully. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  production  of  the  collieries  that  are  worl 
by  the  railroad  company  ? — A.  You  mean  what  is  the  ontput  of  ei 
colliery  separately  f 

Q.  Yes,  sir;  and  what  they  would  average;  give  the  aggregate. — A 
have  the  aggregate  of  all  the  collieries  worked  by  the  coal  and  t 
Company. 

Q.  Including  the  leased  lands  ?— A.  Inclnding  the  leased  lands.  1 
total  tonnage  mined  by  the  coal  and  iron  company  in  1887  was  6^78,* 
tons. 

Q.  That  includes  all  that  was  received  in  the  coal  and  iron  company 
A.  This  is  the  product  that  they  mined,  which  the  coal  and  iron  c< 
pany  mined. 

Q.  Including  the  collieries  they  leased? — A.  Inclnding  the  colliei 
we  leased  from  other  parties. 

Q.  This  is  a  statement  showing  the  output  of  their  own  collieries  a 
those  they  leased? — A.  These  are  the  figures  which  I  have  given  y< 

Q.  But  they  do  not  show  whether  you  take  more  coal  per  colliery  fn 
those  leased  and  those  you  own  ? — A.  No.  sir ;  that  does  not  show 
but  I  gave  you  that. 

Mr.  Chipman.  How  was  that. 

The  Witness.  I  stated  that  we  got  from  the  leased  lands  1,169,( 
tons. 

By  Mr.  Parker  : 

Q.  How  much  will  the  most  productive  of  these  collieries  yield  ?— 
We  produced  in  the  last  year  from  one  of  the  collieries  314,886  tons. 

Q.  Was  that  a  leased  colliery? — A.  It  was  our  own  colliery.    I 
lieve  previous  to  this  the  largest  output  from  any  single  colliery  y 
434,091  tdns. 

Q.  Was  that  one  owned  by  the  company  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  Now  please  give  us  the  other  extreme  f — A.  The  other  extre 
from  our  own  collieries  would  be  9,000  tons. 

Q.  What  colliery  was  that  ? — A.  The  Kalraia  colliery. 

Q.  Now  turn  to  the  leased  collieries  and  give  us  the  extremes  thei 
— A.  There  is  the  Girard,  from  which  we  shipped  100,614  tons,  and 
other  one,  the  Gilberton,  we  shipped  181,385. 

Q.  Now,  if  you  will,  pknuse  give  us  the  smallest. — A.  The  names 
included  with  other  collieiies.    One  colliery  shipped  but  10  tons.    T 
colliery  is  being  extended,  the  entire  roof  having  sunk,  for  instan 
and  it  is  entirely  idle.    Another  shipped  00,903. 

Q.  What  can  you  tell  us  of  other  companies  and  individual  colliei 
in  the  Schuylkill  system  f — A.  I  have  no  records  of  any  other  colliei 
except  these,  either  operated  by  the  company  or  by  tenants  on  • 
land. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  the  tonnage  of  these  collieries  operated  by  ii 
viduals  and  collieries  in  the  neighborhood! — A.  I  have  not  that  d 
at  all.    There  are  a  number  of  tenants  shipping  from  our  lands. 

Q.  Are  the  products  of  these  mines  oi)erated  by  tenants  iuclndec 
the  coal  and  iron  company's  statement  f — A.  They  are  included  h< 

Q.  In  the  six  years? — A.  No,  sir;  not  in  that  statement.  That 
only  what  we  mined  ourselves. 

Q.  About  how  much  would  the  coal  amount  to  which  is  mined  by 
tenants  ? — A.  The  coal  mined  by  tenants  from  lands  owned  by  the  a 
pany  was  450,204  tons ;  and  coal  mined  by  tenants  from  lands  control 
by  the  company  is  171,350  tons. 
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Mr.  Ci:*  ntPMAN.  Then,  I  understand,  you  are  leasing  some  of  your 
oolliert  ^--  k  ? 
The      ^ViTNESS.  Certainly. 
Q.  T^^  len  you  are  landlords  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

S  3y  Mr.  Parker: 
Q.  W'hat  auKKint  of  coal  had  your  company  on  hand  in  the  mines 
ID  S*]»  X  «>nil>er«  LSST  ? — A.  Wo  hacl  no  coal  on  hand  in  the  niineM. 

il  '1"  iifii  wo  will  make  it  broader  to  cover  that;  how  much  had  you 
in  the    SState  of  Pennsylvania  ai  that  time  ? — A.  I  have  no  such  data. 

ii.  VN'i'lI,  jrive  us  your  estimate;  you  are  the  man  referred  to  yester- 
lUy  w  1  A«i  couhl  j^ive  ns  such  information. — A.  I  should  have  to  get  the 
refMirrs-^  df  the  sales  department  who  have  that  coal  at  various  points. 
\\i*  b£%«  1  nor  any  at  the  mines. 

y.  '^Vhat  th)  you  mean  by  sales  department  i — A.  The  department  of 
thecotvipany  that  «li8|>oses  of  the  coal. 
Q-  *I"hat  is  a  part  of  the  coal  and  iron  company  who  dispose  of  the 

«wl  I A.  Yes,  sir. 

<^  -Vu«l  that  department  consist  of  how  many  ? — A.  1  could  not  tell 
vou. 

V-  -Xn*they  individuals  located  at  different  points! — A.  I  do  not 
kiHiw.  ]  have  no  communication  with  anyone  but*  the  head  of  the  de- 
par  ;in  •mi  i. 

*^   '^Vlio  is  that  * — A.  ^fr.  Thomas  N.  Richards. 

^i'  ^Vheiv  is  his  liK-4ition  f— A.  At  the  Philadelphia  otllce,  227  South 
Fouit  Ii  street. 

^^  ^  *.Mi  not  y<m  give  an  appmximato  statement  of  the  amount  of  coal 
bi'M  i%  t  any  jMiint  by  your  company  in  JSeptemlH»r  last  1 — A.  No,  sir.  1 
e»m!il  «  iiriMiise  give  yon  the  figures,  but  I  would  have  to  get  them  from 

NHM*    «  ft|,(.  rise. 

*^  Nlr.  Kiehards  is  the  man  that  has  these,  then  ?~A.  Mr.  Richards 
n»ul«  I    know  what  these  aniounts  were. 

^i'  1  wdiiM  likt*  to  have  an  estimate  of  the  anthracite  coal  on  hand 
ir.i*n!«i  in  iVnn.NVlvania  about  the  1st  of  September  last  f — A.  I  have  no 
ArA  \\  hat  it  was«  sir,  and  1  have  no  means  of  forming  an  opinifm. 

Q-    Vlial  was  tlu»  prieeof  coal  in  April  * — A.  I  have  not  those  tigures 
a\  aU.     I  iu»ver  have  ixrasion  to  liandle  them.     Mr.  Kiehards  <'onhl  give 

\oil  lliaM*. 

^i-  You  remenilNT  llnre  was  an  increase  in  output  lK»iw«»en  April  and 
jAimaf\ ! — A.  I  wouM  have  no  occasion  to  know  that,  exrepl  in  a  gen- 
rr.i\  w.ty,  as  I  might  see  it  stated  in  the  papers. 

*i-  Wli4»wciuhl  know  tln»se facts? — A.  Mr.  Hiehards  would  know  these 

^^  Was  there  a  large  amount  of  4*oal  on  hand  at  any  tiiiM*  up  to  Sep 
>niUT  ia««t  ? — A.  No,  sir:  not  mon*  than  tln»  usual  eondition. 
^  *^  About  how  niurh  would  that  be  f — A.  It  would  only  be  that  which 

*«^*"«MiM  usf.     Of  eourse  as  H04m  as  coal  is  prepared  ami  tinished  it 
I*  I'UI  III  cars  and  we  do  not  hohl  it. 

W*  How  much  would  that  In'  in  car  loafls  or  any  other  way;  about 
b"*  tiiiuji,  say  from  the  piek  t«)tht»  railn>ad,  iva«iy  to  be  shipped  out  t)f 
I  ^^•'J^lati  ! — A.  That  is  a  very  dillieult  quest  ion  to  aiiswrr.  It  w«uiM 
^^tlM'^iiiiount  that  might  happen  to  be  in  the  break(*rs  or  standing  in 
•^f*  at  the  breakers.  It  W4iuld  be  tlitlieiilt  tt)  Mate.  Iain  not  aware 
ufauv  r|i:int;e  in  the  etmdition,  but  what  this  i>,  is  V4'ry  ditlieult  to  say. 
Q*  Couhl  ycHi  not  give  us  your  (*stimate  of  that,  soinewhere  approxi 
^^^\y.    You  au«lerstand  the  bnsint»ss  and  wcilo  not  * — A.  I  wonhl  like 
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you  to  understand  tbat  when  you  speak  of  coal  we  would  not  0OD8i(l^< 
that  it  was  coal  for  the  market  until  it  was  ready  to  put  into  the 
There  would  be  no  accumulation  in  that  rea[)ect  in  cars,  except  in  tTfcii^e 
buckets  ready  to  loa<l  into  the  ears.  Tliere  might  be,  and  probat^'^Kv 
usually  is,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  3,000  or  4,000  tons  in  t-lz^e 
breakers  continually. 

Mr.  Anderson.  IIow  much  in  the  buckets! 

The  Witness.  The  buckets  are  portions  of  the  breaker  in  which  tlnae 
coal  is  stored  in  proportion  to  the  separate  sizes,  and  very  much  coslX  Ms 
loaded  in  the  cars. 

By  Mr.  Parker  : 

Q.  How  much  between  the  breakers  and  the  mines? — A.  None. 

Q.  I  mean  the  unbroken  coal. — A.  There  would  be  very  little  of  tb^t 
at  any  time. 

Q.  Well,  when  does  the  coal  pass  from  the  breakers  ? — A.  The  co^^ 
is  mined  and  loaded  into  the  mining  wagon,  and  when  these  cars 
loaded  they  are  taken  and  dumped  into  the  breaker. 

Q.  Immediately  f — A.  There  would  be  none  standing  but  enough 
fill  the  mine  wagons  themselves;  it  would  be  a  very  small  quantity. 

Q.  WMiere  is  it  taken  from  the  breaker? — A.  It  is  loaded  directly int^ 
the  railroad  cars.  The  railroad  tracks  run  under  the  breaker  and  Urn- 
coal  is  loade<l  by  aschute  directly  from  these  buckets  into  the  cars. 

Q.  And  where  is  it  taken  for  distribution  from  there  ! — A.  To  th- 
various  railroad  scales,  where  the  coal  is  weighed. 

Q.  Where  is  that  mostly  weighed  ? — A.  All  the  coal  which  weprodo 
is  weighed  at  several  points.  There  is  one  at  Shamokin,  and  there 
one  at  Cressona;  there  is  one  at  Tamaqua.  These  are  the  principal  on 
These  are  the  outlets  from  the  region. 

Q.  Are  these  weighing  scales  controlled  by  your  company  ? — A.  The. 
are  rather  controlled  by  the  railroad  company. 

Q.  Who  has  control  of  them  ? — A.  They  are  controlled  by  the  rai 
road  company. 

Q.  W^ho  has  the  statistics  of  the  weighing  made  by  these  scales? 
A.  As  I  understand,  returns  are  sent  to  every  shii>per. 

Q.  Does  not  your  comi)any  have  a  statement  of  those  weighings 
A.  Yes ;  as  any  one  else  does.    As  I  understand  it,  returns  are  made 
every  one  who  is  shipping  coal. 

Q.  Have  you  got  a  statement  upon  your  books  of  the  amount 
weighings  by  those  scales  coming  from  your  mines  ? — A.  There  is  suc^ 
a  thing,  1  presume,  but  it  does  not  come  into  my  department. 

Q.  Who  has  charge  of  these  statistics  ? — A.  I  would  be  unable 
say. 

Q.  These  weighing  returns  would  show  the  amounts  coming  from 
lands  of  the  company  you  represent  by  day,  by  week,  and  by  month! 
A.  I  i)resunie  they  would. 

Q.  So  as  to  show  the  product  regularly  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  output  f — A.  Y'^es,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  not  these  and  have  not  access  to  them  ? — A.  I  presnr^ 
I  could  get  any  such  information. 

Q.  lUit  you  have  none  in  your  custody  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Cj}.  From  the  point  of  shipment  into  these  cars  is  the  coal  unloaded* 
before  it  reaclM\s  its  destination  there  at  tide  water,  or  to  the  point  o 
consumption  in  the  country? — A.  It  may  be  in  various  cases. 

Q.  Well,  givt»  us  the  custom  of  the  movement. — A.  Where  the  cobM- 
can  reach  the  destination  in  the  car,  of  course  it  is  not  unloaded.  Wher^ 
shipments  arc  made  for  the  extreme  West  there  is  a  transfer,  and  fliCP 
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is  dumiKsl  in  order  to  load  it  into  the  house  cars,  which  will  not 

tinder  the  breakers. 

Cj.  Where  is  that  done  f — A.  At  Shamokiii. 

C^.  Does  a  larpe  amount  pass  throu<;h  tliis  transfer  f — A.  It  depends 

up^H  the  demand,  wliich  is  variable. 

Cj.  Is  a  reeonl  kept  of  that  amount  ? — A.  Certainly,  sir. 

Ci.  Are  any  other  records  kept  of  other  amounts  in  transfer  there  ex- 

cf?f  vt  these  wei^hin^  riHjordsf — A.  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

Ci.  When^  do  you  store  your  coal! — A.  We  have  no  storage  points 

e^c-ept  the  shippin;:  points.    There  is  a  point,  Port  Richmond,  where 

ei>^ftl  is  sent  fur  reshipment. 

^j-  Do  you  have  any  storapre  points  there  in  the  mines,  or  around 

\|»**in,  or  upon  your  line! — A.  No,  sir. 

Ci.  You  have  no  main  central  stora{j:e  point  ? — A.  No,  sir;  there  is  no 

point  to  which  coal  is  sent  to  accumulate  except  for  reshipment,  as  at 

Fort  Richmond. 

^j.  All  coal  SToing  to  L^ort  Kichmond  and  EIizal»ethport  will  l>e  marketl 

aod  Riven  its  projwr  record  at  the  weighinfr  scale,  will  it  not? — A.  As 

i  nudorstand  that  matter,  tlie  consignment  of  coal  is  made  from  the 

•^ales  to  its  destination,  whatever  tliat  may  Ih». 

V-  To  these  iM>rts  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  Has  your  compan\  any  interest  in  the  I*t>rt  Kichmond  proiierty  f — 

^  The  Coal  and  Iron  Companv  ?    No, sir;  I  do  not  un<ler8tand  that  we 
*«ve. 

V-   What  pro|H»rty  has  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  outside  of  its  own 
'^Titor^  ♦— A.  I  miVht  say  none. 

Q-  I>«N'S  not  it  own  the  colliers  ? — A.  1  do  not  know,  really,  sir.  I 
QtidtTHtaiiid  them  to  belong  to  the  railroad  company. 
A  f^  •'  *"^  "  tlitVerent  impression  from  Mr.  Corbin,  but  it  was  not  very 
aediiif  <*^  You  <lo  not  know  of  any  proiwrty  that  the  coal  company  owns 
oatsM{««  of  its  territory? — A.  It  is  interested  in  some  other  land,  but 
that  vchjI<i  Ik»  a  portion  of  its  territory. 

y  ^N'ithin  its  territory  there  .' — A.  It  is  within  the  Schuylkill  region. 

y  ^^'iiere  * — A.  In  thr  Cnmt»erland  Valley,  near  the  Boiling  Sprinjrs. 

^*  \^'hat  other  property  has  it  outside  of  its  territory  f — A.  I  under- 

n'  m*  ^  ^^  inten'StiMl  in  coal  mines  near  Cold  Sprin;r,  N.  V. 

.y  •  II  .IS  it  any  other  outside  property? — A.  I  do  not  recall  any. 

,  ^:  ^   *  JUi  you  give  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  coal  shipped  in  Sep- 

O    *^*'"'^"  ^''^'>"P  t>"*  ^"'i**  output  ? 

^'  /^^**S  sir. — A.  I  have  not  those  fij^ures  at  all.     I  think  I  have  our 

^'o  '^^  *  U**"^"^**'  ^"'t  I  have  not  any  others. 
""    ^^'ell,  |M*rhaps  that  is  not  necessary  now.     Has  Mr.  Richards  these 


fifc'urt- 


,or  li^ures  which   will  sht)w  these  facts! — A.  I  do  not  know 


J    *  **rhe  has  the  shipments  of  any  <me  but  our  own  company. 

*"     ^^ow,  I  wonhl  like  to  hav4»  your  estimate  of  the  amount  of  coal 

n.siil<i  4  which  UdonpMl  to  the  company  on  the  1st  of  SiMuptember  last, 

*  x>r  the  same  may  have  been. — A.  I  have  no  knowleil;:fof  any,  or 

iDean>«  of  knowing  it.     I  shouhl  have  ti>  rely  upon  the  information  from 

*^o*    ^m'els4». 

r<'    ^^"an  any  one  tell  that  ? — A.  I  pivsunie  Mr.  Kifhards  would  know 
^  i*i^    w  **^  ^^     company  haul  at  that  time  unsold. 

Q-    1 1  was  soattercil  in  diflerent  points? — A.  I  have  no  knowlfd^e  of 
Ibat.        I  jjjjy^k  u,^  knowled;re  of  any  ex4*ept  that  un<ler  the  brt*akers. 
^*    i^ut  Mr.  Kichards  will  Ih', abje  to  furnish  these  farts  ? — A.  I  should 

Q^  yho  is  John  II.  Jones  ? — A.  lie  was  known  as  an  accountant,  who 
W^^^ed  ttatistics  of  coal  some  years  past. 
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2V- 


Q.  Was  he  considered  pretty  good  authority  f — A.  I  believe  he  wi 
sir. 

Q.  What  is  his  address! — A.  That  I  really  do  not  know. 

Q.  Does  he  reside  here  in  the  city  of  Phihidelphia  f — A.  I  could 
say.    I  saw  a  newspaper  statement  that  he  had  accepted  the  presides 
of  some  coal  company,  and  I  do  not  know  where  he  is  now. 

Q.  Will  you  look  at  this  January  statement  of  the  coal  production 
the  Press  of  February  IG,  including  the  marked  points  I — A.  Yes,  sir^ 

Q.  Mr.  Jones  is  stated  to  be  a  statistician  who  has  an  office  on  W^ 
nut  street  above  Fourth,  and  resides  in  Germantown.   Do  you  know  a 
thing  to  tlie  contrary  f— A.  No,  sir;  I  know  nothing  to  the  contrary. 

Q.  I  believe  he  has  some  business  relations  with  your  company  f — 
I  am  not  aware  of  it.  I  think  he  had  at  one  time  with  the  railroad  co 
pany,  but  I  do  not  know  that  he  had  any  with  the  Coal  and  Iron  Co 
pany. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  is  furnished  with  statistics  by-^onr  co 
pany  f — A.  I  do  not  know.  He  does  not  get  them  from  me,  but  I  i> 
sume  they  are  furnished  him. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  he  has  any  relations  whatever  with  y 
company  1? — A.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  he  has. 

Q.  He  takes  no  action  in  relation  to  its  affairs  ? — A.  I  have  nokn 
edge  of  that. 

Q.  Is  his  statement  correctsofaras  it  purports  to  set  forth  the  facts  ^-. 
A.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that,  but  I  should  look  upon  that  as  a  corr^*ct 
statement.  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it.  I  have  no  means  of  knoivi  mg 
what  the  ligures  are  or  what  they  should  be. 

Q.  Sujipose  you  read  it,  Mr.  Anderson,  if  you  will. 

Mr.  Anderson  read  as  follows: 

.lAXI'AKY  COAL   PKODICTIOX— AX   IXCUEASE  OF   OVEK   12,000  TONS   FOU  TIfK  M0>'  '^^' 

The  ortk'ial  statistics  of  tlio  production  of  anthracite  coal  during  the  month  of  J  ^*"- 
nary,  prci>ared  by  .John  H.  Jones,  chief  of  the  bureau  of  anthracite  coal  statist i  *^ 
issued  yesterday,  is  <xiven  in  the  table  following.  It  was  predicted  by  the  PresJi  1  £  *^': 
in  DecenilxT  and  early  in  January  that,  in  spite  of  the  strike  iu  tho  Lehi^b  t**  ■" 
Schuylkill  re«;ions,  tho  total  ])roduction  for  January  would  show  no  falling  off  fn.»  'V' 
and  nii^lit  show  a  slight  increase  over,  the  production  of  Jauuary,  \Srit.  Thisee^  *''_ 
mate  is  borne  out  by  the  stibjoincd  figures,  which  show  the  largest  January  prod  •-**" 
tion  for  three  years.  1^^ 

This  statement  includes  the  entire  production  of  anthracite  coal,  excepting  tl  ^  *^j 
consumed  by  employes  and  for  steam  and    heating  purposes  about  the  mines,  ^-^^^.^ 
(hu  s  not  represent  the  entire  anthracite  coal  tonnage  actually  transported  by  the  '^^^ 
Hpi'ctive  railroad  comi)anies,  adjustment  being  necessary  in  the  compilation <o  av<T^ 
duplications,  etc. : 


1- 


ur 


]. 


January,  1KH8.    January'.  18*57.   Different^ 


Philadelphia  and  Reading 

.Jei-8ey  Central 

Li'hi^h  Valli-y 

m-luwaro,  Lackuwaiin:!  and  Wi'.stiTn. 

Delaware  and  lIudNoi)   

iVnnsylvania  Ivailrojul 

IViinsvlvania  Coal 

New  York.  Lake  Eric  and  Western.. 


Total. 


Wyoming  n»gion 
Leliigh  region ... 
Sihnvlkill 


Ton*.  ' 

U4,471.ir{  ■ 

2i»H.  03.'>.  i»r>  I 
a'U,8s4.(J5 

;wi,t5>-f>.oi 

123,r)L'5.J2 
67,165.01 

2,255,692.03  ' 


1,908,297.00 

48, 0*22. 00 

299,  373. 00 


.MM),:i90.12 
237,6:&15 

409,  »3:i.  vei. 

350, 235. 14 

355.640.11 

25;{,  50.\  01 

79,  23:J,  05 

.')7. 041.  lU 


Tons, 

*405, 91)*^ 

i92, 2:i0, 

•111.S07-. 

t283,  tWif- 

t36, 244  ' 

t63,357- 

144, 292 

1 10. 123 


2, 24;{,  312L 10        tl2,37»- 


1, 200, 115. 00 
347. 023. 00 
696.175.00 


f708,  i«r 
*290.001' 


'  DeortMHe. 


J  Increane. 


The  stock  of  coal  on  hand  at  tide-water  shipping  points  January  31,  1888, 
9'),  1(38  tons;  on  December  31,  l!<^7,  i:?0,977  tons;  decrease,  35,c«09  tons. 
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[r.  Parkxr.  For  what  price  did  coal  Bell  at  Schuylkill  Haven,  or  any 
>t  ti^rpoint  near  you,  in  September  last  f — A.  I  have  no  knowle<l^e  of  the 


J.  You  can  not  f^ive  us  any  information  about  the  i)rice8  at  which 
1  sold  then  or  any  other  time  in  the  past  year? — A.  I  have  not  that 
U:  wM  in  my  department.  Mr.  Richards  can  give  you  all  these  statistics. 
[  1m  mve  no  occasion  to  handle  them. 

<^.  And  yon  can  not  give  us  any  information  as  to  the  amount  of  coal 
noTp^l  from  your  mines  during  the  months  of  September,  Octol>er,  and 
I^C'ovemlH'r*  other  than  you  havct — A.  1  know  what  shipment  we  made. 
rtB«»  monthly  shipments  from  our  collieries  are  what  you  are  referring  to  f 
C^.  Yes,  HIT, — A.  1  have  not  those  figures  with  me. 
C^.  Can  you  get  them  definitely  t^^A.  1  can  get  them  ;  yes,  sir. 
Cj.  Woold  it  take  some  little  time  now  to  give  the  monthly  shipments 
'*-»x"  the  past  year  t — A.  You  refer  to  the  product  of  the  company  as 
IB  i  f)ed  by  themselves  f 

Cj.  Yes,  sir. — A.  I  can  get  them  for  you  at  noon,  sir. 

^.  Tan  you  also  get  the  shipments  from  other  collieries  outside  of 

IT  «^iir  company  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  where  I  should  have  to  go  for  them. 

^.  Are  you  able  to  get  from  any  statisties  that  you  have  the  amount 

*f*  iwd  move<l  from  the  Lehigh  and  Wyoming  Valley's  ? — A.  1  have  no 

1^"^  at i stirs,  sir. 

tf.  Would  Mr.  Jones  have  those  ? — A.  I  presume  so.    I  presume  the 
oilier  niiln>ad  authorities  ctmld  furnish  them. 

<}.  C'onld  Mr.  Hichards  furnish  them? — A.  Mr.  Richards  might  have 

<i.  Will  yuu  give  us  a  history  of  this  ex)al  company?— A.  The  coal 
company  was  in  existence  lH»fore  1  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 

<j.  Tnder  what  title  f — A.  The  Philadelphia  and  lieadiug  Coal  and 
I  rviii  Company. 

_  <^.  And  nntler  the  same  organization  when  you  first  knew  it ! — A. 
Y«*«;  lift  jit  present. 

y.  It  was  incorporated! — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  haul  lK*en,  of  course,  for  a 
'>omher  of  years  In-fore  I  li:ul  any  connection  with  it. 

.  Q.  Has  there  l>een  any  a<lditional  legislation  concerning  it  since  that 
^Hf  ? — A.  Not  that  1  am  awan»  of. 

V»  -'^"•^  >^  *»«'^*  continued  its  corporate  existence  from  that  time  to 
***'«  f— A.  As  1  understand,  sir. 

^,  And  Its  organization  is  substantially  as  at  the  time  of  its  organ!- 
^^tifiiif — A.  Yes,  sir. 

^.  Have  you  the  act  of  ineorponition  ? — A.  I  have  not,  sir. 
1^.  This  is  the  charter? — A.  Ves,  sir. 
^^^.  What  is  the  date  of  the  charter? — A.  It  was  approved  the  ISth 
^f  May,  1.S7-. 

^.  That  is  as  yon  state  it  ! — A.  I  lK»lieve  it  to  be  so. 
1^.  Was    there    any    snpj»leinentary  legislation  of  which  you    art^ 
are? — A.  No,  sir. 


J.  ^.  What  is  its  financial  organization  now;  is  it  a  stock  company  ? — 
^«    1  iinderstand  it  to  be  so. 

Kl.  How  much  i>  the  .stock  ? — A.  I  think  Mr.  Corbin  gave  those  facts. 
V.  Almut  *4«MMHMMH»  ?— A.  1  4io  not  know,  sir. 
%i.  Y«m  do  not  know  as  to  that  i — A.  1  have  no  knowlnlge  of  that. 
,  V-  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  debts  and  resourc4»s  ?— A.  No, 
:  I  should  have  to  refer  to  statenn*nts  to  get  any  such  information. 
Q.  When  was  the  Lehigh  strike  ? — A.  I  think  it  commenceil  on  the 
^AUi  of  September. 
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Q.  Have  you  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  that  strike f—i 
I  have  not  a  personal  knowledge. 

Q.  Well,  you  know  generally  whether  it  was  a  strike  for  wages  < 
apon  some  other  question  ? — A.  I  believe  it  to  have  been  a  strike  fi 
an  advance,  and  for  various  changes  in  the  system  of  payments. 

Q.  Covering  both  grounds  then  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  as  I  understand  it 

Q.  On  account  of  an  advance  of  wages  and  on  account  of  coi 
plaints  f — A.  1  am  not  aware  of  that.  A  printed  circular,  as  I  unde 
stand,  was  sent  to  all  the  operators  making  these  demands. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  5  one  was  sent  to  me. 

Q.  Have  3'ou  a  copy  of  it  here  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Very  well ;  I  think  we  will  take  that.  You  have  no  objection  1 
producing  it? — A.  1  should  like  to  get  another  one. 

Q.  W  e  would  like  to  put  it  in  here,  as  it  is  historical,  if  you  can  spa: 
it  for  us. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  length  of  the  document? 

The  Witness.  It  is  short,  only  one  or  two  pages. 

By  Mr.  Parker  : 

Q.  Is  is  tabulated  ? — A.  Ko,  sir ;  there  are  no  figures  in  it. 

Q.  Let  mo  look  at  it  a  moment. — A.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  ite 
cept  that  I  received  that  one,  and  I  presume  it  was  sent  to  all  the  ope 
ators  in  all  the  regions. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  a  printed  copy  of  it. — A.  I  presume  I  a 
get  you  one.    This  is  the  only  one  I  have,  and  this  was  addressed 
me  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  Could  you  get  us  one  probably  at  noon  ? — A.  I  hardly  know.  Th 
was  issued  by  a  committee  representing  the  workingmen,  and  I  do  n 
know  whether  there  are  any  copies.  I  can  let  you  have  this  copy  ai 
endeavor  to  get  another  one. 

Q.  Very  well;  I  wish  you  would. — A.  I  can  only  state  that  this  w 
received  by  me,  and,  as  1  understand,  it  was  sent  to  every  one  else. 

Exhibit  24. 

POTTSVILLE,  Pa.,  August  17, 1887 

To  the  presidevia  of  the  streral  corporations^  coal  exchanges,  firms,  partnerships,  and  in 
dividual  coal  operators  of  the  Lthujh  and  lower  anthracite  coal  regions  of  Penni 
vania: 

The  nndorsigued  committee,  by  virtue  of  appointment  by  a  joint  committee  of  1 
Knights  of  Labor,  the  Miners'  and  Laborers'  Amalgamated  Association,  and  the  I 
centric  En«jjiueer8'  Association  of  said  anthracite  coal  lieUls,  do  now  respectfully  a 
tinally  demand  that  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  September  next  you  will  pay  alls 
each  of  your  employt$8  in  and  about  the  mines  operated  by  you  in  accordance  w 
the  accompanying  basis  schedule  as  agreed  upon  by  the  aforesaid  associations, 
otherwise  that  you  meet  us  on  or  before  above  date  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
question  by  arbitration.  If  arbitration  is  agreed  to  on  or  before  that  date  work  si 
continue  pending  the  same. 

BASIS  SCHEDULE. 

1.  Wages  and  contract  prices  for  the  lower  anthracite  regions  shall  be  regnla 
by  the  average  price  of  coal  at  Schuylkill  Haven,  and  the  minimum  price  of  c 
upon  which  wages  shall  be  based  shall  be  S2.50  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  and  the  8 
ing  scale  or  rate  of  advance  on  said  wa^jes  and  prices  shall  be  at  the  rat«  of  33^ 
cent,  of  the  advance  in  the  price  of  coal,  as  now. 

For  the  Lehigh,  wages  and  contract  prices  shall  be  regulated  by  the  average  pi 
of  coal  at  tide-water,  and  the  minimum  price  of  coal  upon  which  such  wages  and  c 
tract  prices  for  the  Lehigh  shall  be  b:ised  shall  be  $4  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  i 
the  sliding  scale  or  rates  of  advance  on  said  wages  and  prices  shall  be  at  the  rat 
12.5  per  cent,  on  every  dollar  or  fractional  part  of  a  dollar  advance  in  the  prio 
coal  at  tido-water  above  $4  per  ton  until  the  price  of  coal  shall  reach $5 pari 
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dl  adyAiic«*A  hi  tlio  {inm  ol*i-o:il  at  ti«lr-watcr  ;il>ovo$r>  per  ton  »11  Raid  waj^ea 
ract  |irk'os  Nhail  inlvanro  nt  ilie  rato  of  •^.'i  per  rwit.  for  ovi-ry  dollar  or  frac- 
iit  of  A  dollar  aiM»vi*  ^.'i,  whu'li,  addrd  to  thu  aljov«*  rati^  of  I'J.fi  ]K'r  cout.  and 
I  or  ininhiinni  wa^^i'M,  Khali  1m>  ttio  rnrn*nt  rates  of  wa)r<'H  and  contract  jiriceH. 

folliiwinic  ^llall  Ih*  tlu*  l>a^iH  \va«:fM  and  coiitiarr  i»ri<-c.H: 

udniii);  t**  (Miliif  ffut  hliall  conMitiito  (»ue  ton,  an<l  tin*  ImmIm  |»riri>  Nhall  1m3  4r» 
*  tun  fur  uiainnioth  or  Int;  vrin,  and  r>0  contM  per  ton  for  Wharton  or  small 
t  Ii*M  than  1  f<*»*t  thick.  Kxtniordinary  int4'rvrntions  <if  Hlatc,  rock,  etc., 
ivid«^l  for  liy  s|HTial  I'ontract. 

mining  all   \fiiiH  4  ivvt  thick  and    over,  by  th«^   yard,  ronipany  to   load 

|HT  \.inl  liiirar  incaMin*  t*  yards  wide,  and  r»0  ccnt.s  additional  fur  ea4>b 
lni-knt'<M.  and  .'.0  tiMits  )>rr  yard  additional  forcarh  additional  yard  in  width, 
liiiiitth  vrin  to  )m>  hrokcn  n»  hi;:h  aHth('t*niployi>r  rcqniri'Hat  th<^  al>ove  prict^N. 

t£.in^wayM  (inchidin;r  tiinlM'rin«;)  of  <»-foot  cnilar,  sii.rtO  per  yard;  7-foot 
r,  and  cnnriit  contract  pric4^  for  coal,  or  $10  an<l  $11  per  3'ard,  reHjtoc lively, 
iii.ii.  and  .'*<)  cents  per  foot  fi>r  hlantin;;  rock. 

all  narrow  work  of  *i.')  Hipiare  feet  area,  ^i  per  yard  and  enm*nt  contract 
'  i-iiai.  or  ;^l..'ii)  per  yard  without  coal,  and  propoitionate  prlco  for  all  Huch 
fati-r  tha!i  Miid  area. 

l)ii;;);yin^.  .'i  ccntH  per  ton  additional  for  first  20  yards  or  less,  and  r»  cents  ncr 
tiiMial  for  each  "20  yards. 

proppin;;,  10  cents  ]icr  fiH>t  lineal  for  all  i>ropH  put  np. 

dri\  in;:  c!»nirM,  s:t  per  yard  .'ind  coal,  or  $.'i  per  yard  without  coal  for  6-foot 
tid;'!  a4lilitional  ikt  fiH>t  of  c<dlar  or  width  id'chute. 

puitm:;  in  hatterx  and  platform  or  chute,  sK!;  for  platform  or  chute  alone,  $<>. 
t  miners  \>*-t  ilay.  ifJ.'jri;  lor  .••tarters,  ]ier  day,  vJ.*^"* :  for  laborers,  |M'r  d.iy,|rj. 
1  iii'»ide  hands  over  >M'\ent«*en  years  of  a;:e  shall  be  eon*>idercd  and  paid  aa 

ThoM-  umler  M"Vent«H'ii  years  of  a^«*.  not  less  than  Sl.r.t*  jier  <lay  on  uaitis. 
•r  fir'«t-claits  i  ni^int^ers,  ^».*>  {mm*  month :   tender  eii^ineeis,  $t'»0  per  month  :  hK'O- 
(*J  |»<*r  day ;   plane,  ^.V*  per  month  ;  bn*aker,  ^.V>  per  month;  tiremcn,  $65  per 

Kti^itieers  not  included  in  above,  lop<T  cent,  advance. 
iT  blackstiiithH,  carpenters,  and  mechanics,  :^'J.'J.'i  ]»erday. 
lUiile  labor:    rip<t  class,  incliidin;;  platform  and  bar  nn*n,  tip  men,  dnmiicrH, 
k  luen.  ^l.T.'i  pi-r  day;  sectind  class,  .t:l..'iO  per  day. 

itt^pickfp*.  twi-lvi-  yi-ais  of  a;;*-,  not  les-*  than  tl.-'»0  per  week  on  b.1^iH;  t bir- 
rs uf  .lue.  *s*  jmt  Wick  :  fiMirtctMi  years  of  aj;**,  $.'>.r>0  per  week;  Hixteen  yearn 
}<»|taT  ueck.  All  of  said  wa^cs  and  prices  .shall  be  advanced  with  prices  of 
ii-r  "iiidiTi;;  *rab'. 

••••vi  raiTf  pru f  co.il  at  ti«le-\\al«r.  and  at  Schu\lkill  Haven,  by  which  enr- 

C^^  and  Mintract  prici-.s  for  miners,  laborers,  and  tticclianics  on  al>ove  biisis 
•l«-t«-riiitni-d.  -^haM  lieilrawn  i»r  Iix'mI  <in  or  bi»t"ore  th«*  third  ilay  of  each  nnintli 
u!iutlee  <if  niiiiiui;  tipcrators  and  tnincts  of  the  n  sprctive  re;;ions,  who  iu  j 
iitn-raiions  <thall  (*onsHlcr  liic  sali*s  to  small  dealers  and  pnrchas<>rs  as  well  an  ' 
'**«.  AthI  till*  saiil  conimittf'c  shall,  under  no  ciri-unistanceM,  1n>  permitted  t«>  - 
't»r  ti\  tor  iti<i!ithl>  avt-ra.;i'   )iy  other  stan<!ard  th:in  the  five  hi>;he.>4t  actual   ■ 

lull  hiattiT"  of  i.;ir:o\v  and  ili  ad  work,  tiniberin;;,  ;::i noways,  putting  rtdi«'f 

fhiitt—.  roatl'«,  ai<«l   in  tlitiicult  and  tlan^erous  eniplnyment.  not  proviileil  for 

"n-tfoin;:.  where  i!i<'  rmphiyer  and  iMiiidtiyc  can  not  :i'^riM«,  shall  hi'  submitted 

ration. 

••fitst  fully  a-k  tii;it  >ou  w.ll  make  an^wer  on  or  before  September  .'»,  to  any  of 

^tm^^umI  vummittee.  , 

.btllN    II.    I>AV1<. 

MintHt  (\irmtJf  Pa, 
.I.\Mi>  Hniii>Kni(*k, 

Milnntrillr,  I.ucmn  ' '(/UNfjy. /*a. 
.M.  .1.  Shiki.h.s, 

IltrkurhtrrUlt,  J*a. 
Ki('>iAt:i>  TiitiMrsoN, 

ShihlUpnrt^  Pa, 
I'kank   'Ir.KKKI.I.. 

iSu/if  .\irAi>.'d<.  Pa. 
M.  W.  Smimi. 
Hot  1"1,  Mount  (\irmtt.  Pa. 

low  many  men  iloyoii  lunliTstaiid  wont  ont  in  llu»  Lclii^h  n»;:ion  f — 
001  M,tKN)  t(i  KMNK),  I   think. 

tVliat  was  tli<*  (*tVi*i-t  of  that  ^t^iKl'  npon  your  minus  uud  tkoir 
iwi? — A.  Widl,  1  <lo  not  know  directly. 
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Q.  Did  it  disturb  the  men,  and  did  symptoms  of  nneasiness  app 
among  them  ;  what  was  the  effect  there  ? — A.  It  did  shortly  after, 
oanse  they  were  called  upon  to  sustain  the  Lehigh  strike. 

Q.  In  what  manner? — A.  To  sustain  it  financially. 

Q.  Was  there  also  an  increase  of  workmen  at  your  mines  f — A.  Pr 
ably,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  increase  your  working  force  in  your  mines  after  the 
high  strike  T — A.  I  presume  so,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  how  much  larger  you  increased  itf — A.  No, sir; 
men  wei-e  picked  up  singly  as  they  came  along  as  they  were  needed 
the  bosses. 

Q.  When  did  the  strike  at  3'our  mines  commencef — A.  Practicall 
commenced  abo'it  the  middle  of  December;  i  mean  by  that  thei 
staid  away  from  their  work. 

Q.  They  did  not  openly  strike  or  declare  a  strike  f — A.  I  do  notki 
that  they  have  done  that  in  any  way  up  to  this  time,  or  did  that  in 
Lehigh  Valley ;  they  simply  staid  away. 

Q.  Now  if  you  will  commence  with  the  first  symptoms  of  disturbs 
and  explain  this  strike  and  then  give  us  the  details  and  oecurrei 
you  will  give  us  the  story.— A.  My  feeling  is  that  the  first  uneasii 
among  our  men  as  miners  was  in  connection  with  the  strike  on 
Beading  Eailroad.  That  is  the  first  time  that  we  recognized 
trouble. 

Q.  If  you  will  go  on  and  describe  about  it  and  state  what  was  doo 
A.  Our  men  staid  away.    At  a  great  many  of  the  collieries  the  men 
not  come  out.    The  impression  was,  as  stated  by  the  public  press, 
the  miners  had  agreed  to  sustain  the  railroaders  by  any  course 
might  be  necessary. 

Q.  Well,  did  not  yon  talk  with  the  miners  about  it? — A.  I  did  she 
afterwards,  certainly. 

Q.  What  was  their  statement  as  to  the  reason  for  stopping  worl 
A.  Would  you  have  me  distinguish  between  the  men  that  1  saw  and 
miners  at  large  ? 

Q.  Well,  I  want  you  to  give  us  what  you  know  about  the  origi 
that  strike. — A.  I  conferred  with  our  men  belonging  to  an  orgac 
tion 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  was  that  organization  f 

The  Witness.  It  is  an  organization  known  as  the  Knights  of  La 
They  staid  away  and  our  colliijries  were  unable  to  work  because 
men  would  not  come  out.  Eesolutions  were  passed  at  some  of  t 
meetings,  as  I  understand,  agreeing  to  sustain  the  railroaders  in  t 
strike. 

By  Mr.  PARKER : 

Q.  'Was  any  notice  given  to  you  in  writing  or  otherwise  of  such  a 
pose? — A.  'So J  sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  had  stopped  work  before  January  1 ! — A. 
collieries  were  reduced  fully  one-half  previous  to  that.    That  was 
entirely  due  to  men  being  absent,  but  it  was  partially  due  to  the  s 
<*ar  siipi)ly  of  that  time,  but  we  felt  that  one-half  of  our  collieries  stoj 
in  sympathy  with  the  strike  on  the  railroad.    That  was  our  feeliuj 

Q.  Uow  (lid  it  occur  that  there  was  a  short  car  supply? — A.  Bee 
at  the  time  of  the  railroad  strike  there  was  a  time  for  a  few  days  \ 
the  cnrs  were  not  moving  in  the  quantity  that  they  had  been. 

Q.  Were  they  left  standing  filled  with  coal  f — A.  I  presame  so. 
tially  so  and  in  their  ordinary  position. 
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Q.  T*1jo  t'liiptiiHl  cars  were  nut  brought  in  us  iniidi  an  wanted? — A. 
\#».  >/r-- 

Q.  '^*  L«*  rfas<»n  lu'in^,  as  yon  nntUMsttxul  it,  was  on  acconut  of  thi*  dis- 
(Uf^ir  B  «  V  lH*tw('4*n  tlie  railroad  and  its  iMuploves? — A.  Yos,  sir. 

if.  ^^^  ow,  will  yon  dfsriMbi*  fartlnT  the  |n'0(MHMlin;:K  and  ellV'crt  of  this 
jbrrifc«'    ^      llavt'  yon  ttdd  ns  all  that  orcnnvd  to  Jannary  1  .' — A.  No,  sir; 
ct-rtaiKA  1y  not.     Ol'ronrse  very  nine h  that  1  heard  wonhl  be  sinipl^' com- 
mon t*  «.-*ws|>a|>er  rninor  or  re]>ort. 
y.    I    •»!   Tel!   ns  what  yon  saw,  what  oeeurri'd,  ami  what  efleot   it 

hjd  ' A.  It  had  the  elleet  of  keepin;:  «)nr  men  away  from  work.   They 

,^;aid  -  &  ^vay.  s:iid  nothing,  and  ;;ave  ns  no  ijotiee. 

cj.    1      suppose  they  wen*  men  who  lived  ri;rht  there  in  the  immediate 
nHtf h  t  »^«)rhtNNl  f — A.  Yes,  ^ir. 
K).    'VXell.  what  did  they  d«)  ? — A.  They  staid  away  from  their  work. 
Kl-  2"^  taiil  where  * — A.  At  home. 

H.    1  VI  ihi-ir  lionsesf — A.  1  presnme  so,  or  abont  their  homes.    They 
iliil  :^»  *T  r«iiiu»  to  the  collieries  to  work. 

y.    1  >i»l  they  work  anywhere  else? — A.  I  am  not  aware  that  they  ditl. 
li-    'l'ln\v  became  idle  and  remainetl  idh»  .' — A.   Yes,  sir. 
K}.    \  Bo  Villi  niiderstand  how  tiiey  were  supported  .' — .\.  I  do  not. 
i^    '^^'rll.  aficr  the  1st  of  Jaiinary  did  they  take  any  other  a«*tion  f — 
j^.  Oil   the  l>t  of  tYannary  tiiey  went  out  alto;xether. 

Q.  "^\li:ir  etlect  n]Nin  the  working:  <»f  the  collieries  was  prodnced  by 
thi-  f^iiliui- 1(»  fnrnish  snilicient  t'ars  f — A.  Of  coarse  there  was  a  small 
^•riNUiv'tiiin. 

Q.   Ami  that  would  throw  some  men  onl  of  em]doyment  ' — A.  Y'cs, 

Ml. 

^l    It  dill  so  .' — A.  Yes,  sir. 

*^  Hiiw  many  appio\iiniM«*1y  * — A.  I  I'onld  not  jiive  that  in  detail. 
I         V«»s  ^nsi;m,.^i^  ^vi»  liMve  torty-livr  collieries  at  work  ;  there  wasa  tinn'pie- 
x-.i'.i'^  to  j  i|,|).|,y  ^vlieii  only  tme-half  of  those  conld   work,  and  I    pre- 
•■III'  liiuf  nr  hve(»f  th:it  twenty  were  stopped  for  \iant  ofcars,  and  tin* 
tii..ii!ir  1  ii-jHise  tin*  men  did  not  eojiu'  out.     That  is  my  rci-olleciiiin. 
.  ^^  N'f.v.  it"  \i»M  will  come  t<ithe  Isi   of  .laiinarv,  and  li'll  ns  what  de- 

,  ^' '"l"'!  !ln  n. — A.  Previons  to  the  1st  of  Jannarv  renres«'nlatjves  of 
,  »"*•  ill  ;.irs,  m-  o}  those  labor  or-aniz;itieiis,  aski'd  tt)  ha\e  an  extt'iision 
I       •'!  -ii'- .i.|\;|.„.,.  uliii-li  )i;i,i  hfen  mad«'  to  them. 

j  '»■  *!«••  .nhaiiee    ninler  tin*    a;ire«*nient  of  Si'jitember  17  .' — A.   Yes, 

*'•:  -ill",  link,., I  iiihavi*  that  «'\teiided. 
<^  AliiHit  \\hen  was  that  ie(|nest   made?— A.   I  think  somewhere  in 
'•'■  '""uMioihood  nf  ill*'  LMnh  ;  sr>m*'wheie  alon;^  there. 
*.*  ''1  iK-eeUiber  .'—A.   Yes.  sir. 
»  ***   l*iil  .,  eniinniitee  cMinie  l*»  \oii  .' — A.   N  is,  sir. 

'•'-  ^^  Im  \\e;e  tliev,  or  \\  lin  wi'ie  some  of  iliern  * — A.  .lolin  II.  D.ivis 
'*•'"•  ■!i;iiriiiaii,  and  a  man  iianM-d  lireiinan  ;  theie  were  several. 
^<-  b.'i  r\u'\  pri'seiit  tli«*ir  reuuest  .' — .\.  At  lirst  lln-v  diil  not. 
•   n  flj,.^  pres«'nted  one  in  wiitin;^  please  lei  un  li:i\e  it.  if  we  already 
•■ '^•*  ;i..r  jr,,|  ,1^ — \^   I  ],;ive  here  a  ei»pv  of  the  lirst  wi  ii ten  liMpiest  that 
'•^^iJi.HJe.     This  w. IS  after  I  had  had  sevi'ial  intiTvii'Ws  with  tln-m. 

I  i:\i:n.M  "-'."i. 

'•  i:  ■"•i.::,.t!«r' i.f  rh.- K    nM.     M    .wA  \.    >      \    .n.-l  I    .  .  i':  i     Ii.  :    i- .  ■  -    \ :il:'iii| 

I'lii  i^\  11.1  i:.   I'\..   />»f«i'p/. r'JI.  1--T. 
•'•4KSJH:  Kuny  iip|iri;i-i:it in;;  tin*  i-'HH"!-   piu^iiii!   1»\    \iiiii  i-oiii|i:iii\    \n   t li«' |i:i<tt. 
**^^"y  liv  \uurM*lf  ami  I'n-Mtli m   ('nrlnii   in  flirt  tin;:  ;mil  ii:.iiii!  iiiiin,:   :iinii-:i1ili* 
*'^Wmf:ulory  rflutiuii'«  with  this  ciiiiiiiiittir.    icinrsfiitin^  di^aiu/i  •!   lalior.   (hii 
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committee  now  desires  to  say  that  while  it  is  their  desire  to  contiDoe  the  same 
feelings,  we  can  not  agree  to  any  construction  of  the  *^  memorandum  of  agrc 
between  your  company  and  this  committee,  dated  at  Pottsviile,  Seutember '. 
other  than  that  said  agreement  terminates  on  January  1,  l^i&Sy  for  tne  reasoi 
would  be  unfair  to  ask  the  mine  workers  of  this  region  to  continue  at  work  on ' 
existing  previous  to  September  1,  1667,  First,  because  the  same  reasons  tl 
ranted  the  demand  made  for  an  advance  on  the  basis  in  August  still  exist.  S 
because  the  condition  of  affairs  now  and  upon  which  the  important  provision 
agreement  are  based  are  the  same  as  when  the  agreement  was  made.  And 
at  the  time  the  receivers  could  not  make  any  agreement  extending  beyond 
of  January  and  so  considered  and  accepted  by  the  committee ;  ther^ore  the  i 
of  a  clause  in  the  ^'  memorandum  of  agreement'^  making  any  provision  for  i 
yond  the  1st  of  January  can  not  in  honor  be  considered  binding. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  price  of  coal  is  very  likely  to  remain  at  a  fign 
will  warrant  a  continuation  of  the  present  agreement,  we  ask  that  the  same, ' 
with  present  fraternal  relations,  be  maintained  at  least  until  the  company 
pared  to  make  final  settlement. 

JOHX  H.  I 

Robert  M 
8.  B.  Whiting,  Esq., 

General  Manager  for  the  P.  and  R.  C,  and  /.  Co, 

Q.  That  is  the  first  written  notice  you  received  f— A.  That  is  i 
ollection. 

Q.  You  received  it  about  the  date  it  bears  ? — A.  What  is  the  ( 
that? 

Q.  This  bears  date  December  24? — A.  I  might  have  received 
day  or  another.  I  was  confined  to  the  house  that  day,  but  I  re 
it  about  that  day. 

Mr.  Anderson.  By  whom  was  this  copy  made  I 

The  Witness.  By  my  clerk  at  the  office. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  and  tested  it  with  the  original  to  see  i 
correct  ? — A.  I  have  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Ohipman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  agreement  k 
to  by  the  Davis  committee  was  September  17.  They  referred  t 
tember  14  in  that  ajrreomeut  ? 

The  Witness.  We  had  an  interview  on  that  date,  the  i4th,  be 
paper  was  given  on  September  17. 

By  Mr.  Parker: 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  negotiation  of  Sep  tember  14! — A. 
presented  another  memorandum  of  what  they  wanted  us  to  ace 
We  did  on  that  day,  or  the  previous  day. 

Q.  Will  you  look  at  tliis  memorandum  and  see  whether  that 
proposition  they  first  submitted  to  you.  Is  that  the  memorandui 
did  present ! — A.  I  believe  this  to  be  the  purport  of  the  copy  \i 
gave  to  them  as  a  copy  of  the  original. 

Q.  Is  that  the  proposition  they  made  to  you  ? — A.  That  was  no 
ment,  it  was  the  proposition  they  made. 

Q.  And  in  response  to  that  the  company  presented  the  agrecn 
September  17  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  signed  by  your  initials,  which  appear  upon  this  pap 
Davis'  testimony  ? — A.  I  believe  it  has  them. 

Q.  And  this  agreement  was  made  in  response  to  the  proposi 
which  you  allude  ! — A.  That  was  drawn  up  in  accordance  with 
was  embodying  what  the  coal  and  iron  company  agreed  to  do, 
ceded. 

Q.  And  this  was  the  result  of  the  negotiations  of  which  tl 
memorandum  formed  a  part  I — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  By  whom  was  this  thing  composed  ? — A.  By  myself  prind 
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Q.  ^  nd  the  rest  by  wboni  ? — A.  I  wrote  it  out  myself,  tind  I  gave  tbe 

Q,   Well,  wa.s  it  not  corrected  and  submitted  to  some  other  oflicial  ? — 
^.  I  <H>rtaiDly  (insulted  with  my  immediate  assistants. 

Q.   .'\nd  had  their  asHistanee  in  making:  up  the  paper  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.   Wlio  were  they  ? — A.  Mr.  Moses  Ellis,  our  counsel. 
Q.  Wlio  else  was  consulted  in  forming  this  pa])er? — A.  I  do  not  re- 
nieiu^x^r  as  to  the  other  men  ;  but  tbe  superintendent  was  present,  and 
I  ba^l  Ills  counsel. 
Q-   Wliat  is  his  name ! — A.  John  Veitb. 

Q.  \Vlio  else  was  consulted  before  your  initials  were  placed  on  it  ? — 
\,  1  know  of  no  otbt'r. 

IJ.  ^V:ls  Mr.  (\>rbin  consulted  in  any  way? — A.  I  suppose  that  the 
(^nbstaiHvof  that  wa.s  submitted  [o  Mr.  Corbin. 

IJ.   \\u\  <lid  \u*  make  su;r;r«'sii4>ns  or  addititnis?— A.  No,  sir. 
if.  l»iii  y<Mir  I'oiinsi*!  ili*!,  undoubti'dly  ? — A.  Well,  there  were  erasures. 
\  ib»  i\mt  know  wb:it  ihe  iminlur  was  exactly,  but  it  was  submitted  to 
\iim  ti»  sn*  wlietlier  Ji  wjis  in  proper  loriii. 

t).  TiuMi  this  a;^re(Mnent  was  the  result  of  a  careful  consideration  on 
\^\v  p.irt  nj  tiit»  Jiiiphiyin^^  eoinpany  .' — A.  It  had  Mr.  Corbin's  approval, 
n«it  JMst  ill  tlr.it  foini.  l>ut  essentially  as  t(»  what  was  done  and  as  to 
tliiM-onf(s>iii:)s  that  were  to  be  made.     Tliat  was  not  presented  in  that 
foiiiitoMr.  r«»rbin. 

^l  What  <litTeiviiee  was  then*  bet^veen  tlie  one  submitted  to  Mr.  Cor- 
*'in  .mmI  tlii<  * — .\.  Only,  peihaps,  in  snm**  sli«ilit  ehan;r(»of  wonls,  noth- 
iii^rrvs^'ntial.  This  is  i'ssentially  tlie  s:ime,  almost  word  for  word,  with 
tint  wliirh  w.is  submit teil. 
•/.  Wen*  snnie  chancres  ma<le  up<»u  his  su;;;;estion  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
*/■  Now,  if  yon  will  ;;,»  on  and  t'etail  the  oe'wirreiiees  t*n»m  the  date  of 
'^•'I'tt-'it'ntin^  of  ;h«*>e  piipers  / — A.  This  \v:is  in  September,  ancl  that 
•vnv:!!,.;!*  ^vas  m:»d«'  to  ;idv:mee  the  basis  lor  pri<'es  Un'  labor  and  lor 
<'"»^r.ir:s  for  foni  innnrlis. 

J^  Ntiw.  \on  ha\t'  ;^iv«'n  us  the  statemi'iit  in  writiii;;.  in  which  they 
-***''»1  .\ini  ti»  <'iiii!iiii:e  ihJN  basis  tor  ilir  present  after  t!ie  1st  olManu- 
'■'^ '—A.  Ihi  y  a-ki-d  that  it  be  exti-mUtl. 

*i'  NDw.  wiiat  (lid  vnii  tlo  in  n'>ponsetf»  that  re<in«'st  * — A.  I  t4»hl  them 
'•'•iitliiTDntpany  \va>iht  ii  in  tin*  handset  tie  receiviTs,  ami  that  we  had 
••"•I'lfliniiiy  lt»  ;;o  nu  after  that  tinn*:  tli;it  I  hi  re  would  be  an  eleetion, 
••{'•I  It  Was  supposed  that  the  eompany  wouM  betaken  out  of  the  hands 
••t  tlif  n-iviveis  on  the  l.^t  of  .lanuaiy,  and  I  tohl  them  that  1  ilid  not 
"'*'l  ili:ir  I  had  anv  anthoiitv  to  a4-t  tor  the  roiniianv.  I  asked  them  to 
'■'■'■U  lra>T  until  the  railroad  and  the  vtai]  and  iron  company  wen*  n»- 
''^•■in»/,»-«i  at  thi*  election,  atid  until  llu-  new  i»llir«'rs  rimld  hr  seen  and 
I        '•'**'■<  hi- 1  sin  n  ;:iven  uptui  the  <pn'siif»n. 

1  ^^i'  b.tl  viiu  nndei'Ntand  that  the  piii;iM'4»hi;:\  used  in  the  last  pm'tion 

'».  Mi.it  :i;:reement  was  used  so  that  the  v.rw  eompany.  as  it  wt»uld  beor- 
••tir/.iil,  riMild  make  tlu*iro\\n  l>ar;jain  tlM-n  '.\itlj  Ilirir  emph  \cs.' — .\. 
T!}»' ii|,i,.,.j   J   tliou;;lit  was  that  on  the    Kt   ol'  .lanuary  tui-y  rouhl   be 

I'll'*']  jpjst   wIh-h-  fhrv  writ-  li.-lore  thf   Nt  «.t    Si  pit  lill'il. 

Ilk  * 

^  *■  Aiitj  eontemidaiin;;  a  iww  negotiation   lirt\UM*n  tin-  olVirers  of  the 

4       '^"JiiMn^  thar  \\*»iild  he  in  th<*nani:r  ot"  a  i  -oi  ;,Mni/:!li«»m»!  their  or;;an 

Wliiilif— ,\.   Yes,  <\v:  and  I  «'\en  wrnt  m»  l.u  :i^  !■»  .•»lll:;ie^t  what  thev 

I        'Jtiitil  Ui  di»  and  eiTt.iin  ♦•h!!i;:t's  to  l»r  nj. !.!••. 

\  ^^-  ^^dl  \oU  tell  US  tlh'M-  .* — A.    W  «11.  ax  to. some  ol"  the  methotls  under 

^uK-htlii- hasis  was  op(M-ated.  I  t»Ml  that  (nil  b.i>iNK\slem  is  hanlly 
*WliiOf|er.Ht:MHl  bv  the  eominitt-r.     I  Induced  so  ve>tenlav. 
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Q.  Go  on  and  ex])1ain. — A.  The  intention  of  the  basis  is  sirapl; 
schedule  of  prices  for  different  classes  of  workmen  and  for  contrac 
When  coal  brin^js  a  certain  i)rice  at  Schnylkill  Haven,  that  is  $2. 
that  schedule  of  basis  wap^es  and  contracts  is  paid.  For  instance,  mini 
are  paid  $12  a  week,  or  $12.40  a  week.  That  is  known  as  the  basis  pr 
when  coal  brings  $2.50  at  Schuylkill  Haven.  If  it  advances  or  declh 
3  cents  per  ton,  1  per  cent,  is  added  to  that  schedule  of  prices. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  deduct  for  losses  or  declines? 

The  Witness.  That  was  made  as  long  ago  as  1875. 

Q.  You  say  advance  or  decline? — A.  That  is  a  sliding  scale  of  ba 
on  which  $2.50  a  ton  is  the  basis  at  Schuylkill  Haven,  and  it  slides  b( 
above  and  below. 

By  Mr.  Parker  : 

Q.  That  had  been  in  effect  from  what  date! — A.  Oh,  it  had  be 
from  1875. 

Q.  I  understand  it  never  went  below  the  basis  of  $2.50  ? — A.  It  1 
done  so;  then  in  Sei)tember  we  raised  this  basis  price  for  the  ti 
being  8  per  cent. ;  that  is,  it  raised  the  miners'  wages  from  $2  to  $2 
a  day  for  that  time. 

Q.  You  can  exi)lain  that  now  as  fully  as  you  wish. — A'.  The  impr 
sion  some  of  you  gentlemen  gathered  was  that  the  advance  or  decL 
was  one-third  of  the  advance  in  the  price  of  coal.  It  is  a  percentage 
these  prices.  The  practical  result  of  that  is  that  the  advance  is  abi 
40  per  cent. 

Q.  That  advance  was  ,8  cents  a  day  on  the  wages! — A.  Yes,  wh 
ever  the  rates  were.  The  j)ractical  result  is  that  the  labor  is  paid  abc 
40  per  cent,  of  the  advance  and  not  one-third.  It  amounts  to  abont 
per  cent.  Now,  the  Lehigh  basis  is  similar  except  it  is  based  upon  tl 
price  of  coal  in  New  York,  and  the  sli<ling  scale  is  one  in  ten  instead 
one  in  three.     I'he  rates  paid  are  lower. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  what  per  cent,  or  what  proportion  lower  ? — A  man  p 
ceiving  82  for  coal  mining  under  your  basis  would  receive  how  muchi 
the  Lehigh  Valley  ? — A.  About  {jl.SG ;  that  is  my  recollection. 

Q.  There  is  that  difference?— A.  It  miizht  be  81.00. 

Q.  Is  that  all  you  wish  to  state  as  to  that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  A^'DERSON: 

Q.  State  whether  or  no  you  positively  stated  to  the  men  thatth 
agreement  was  to  terminate  on  the  1st  of  January? — A.  That  a^rre 
ment  to  pay  any  advance  was  to  terminate  then,  because  we  had  i 
authoritv  to  continue  anv  further  than  that. 

Q.  Why  had  you  not  authority  to  continue  to  act  ? — A.  Because  i 
were  ollicers  of  the  receivers,  and  tlieir  receivership  was  to  terminate' 
the  1st  of  Januarv. 

Q.  Did  the  men  understand  that  to  be  the  situation  legally  !— 
Certainly,  sir. 

Q.  And  therefore  thai  was  the  reason  why  the  agreement  could  i 
be  continued  * — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  agreement  to  which  you  refer  as  entered  into  in  Septemi 
was  this,  that  the  terms  l)et\veeu  the  comi)any  and  the  men  gave 
the  men  an  increase  of  8  per  cent,  over  the  wages  which  had  been  pi 
prior  to  September  ' — A.  It  was. 

r>v  Mr.  rAEKEii: 

Q.  An<l  did  they  ask  lor  a  still  higher  i)ercentage? — A.  They  did,  i 
Q.  liefore  this  ? — A.  Well,  it  would  have  amounted  on  some  of  i 
prices,  under  that  printed  schedule,  to  100  per  cent. 
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Q.  I>id  the  committee  of  the  worknuMi  iiidie^ite  that  they  expectefl 
to  |^»  l>ai*k  to  the  September  basis,  or  did  they  ex}>ect  that  the  basis 
of  Stfi»teiiilK.»r  17  shouUl  be  continued  after  January  1  ! — A.  They  agreed 
tbrv  woiihl  go  bark  to  any  rate  it  wiih  agreed  u\H)U  by  the  other  eom- 
(Mnie««,  that  is,  the  Lehigh  companies,  where  the  men  were  on  a  strike; 
but  also,  if  those  men  returne<l  to  work  at  any  time  after  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary 4»r  ;itiy  other  time,  that  they  shouhl  return  to  the  old  basis. 

*Q.  TliuK  is  emlKMlied  in  the  agriH.Mnent  itself  f — A.  Yes^sir;  and  they 
viMi*  contident  at  that  time  the  strike  wouhl  not  hist  a  month.  As 
one«if  them  remarked,  if  that  strike  was  not  lieaten  before  the  Ist  of 
Jjiiu.iry  it  wouUl  never  be.  That  is,  if  the  operators  were  not  beaten. 
TbtT«'  uas  no  liesitation  on  their  part  in  taking  that  ground. 

tj-  Then  the  faca  that  the  Lehigh  strike  continued  after  the  Ist  of 
January  wjls  unlooked  for  by  them  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  tell  us  what  further  negotiations  there  were  after  the  first 
TfH)Uvst  w.is  made? — A.  They  asked  the  continuance  of  the  8  per  cent. 
af^it*r  the  1st  of  January,  and  we  told  them  we  could  not  accede  to  it^ 
ih;it  wr  had  no  authority  to  do  this,  and  asked  them  to  continue 
•it  vurk  until  the  organization  of  the  company  was  cimipleted  early 
iu  January.  I  also  told  them  there  were  things  which  we  wished 
tiM*ou?«i,)i.i>  ill  connection  with  the  basis,  and  that  1  had  no  doubt  an 
^micahif  arrangement  could  l>e  arranged  with  the  new  company ;  that 
1  bail  uy  authority  to  speak  for  them,  as  I  did  not  know  that  I  should 
^K'tained  as  an  oflicial,  and  I  had  no  right  to  speak  ofliciall^',  or  to 
«i«au\  thing  oflieially  to  liind  them  after  the  1st  of  January. 

V»  AIhmii  what  date  was  this  interview  ? — A.  1  think  it  was  about 
•'«t'ni|,,.rL»0.     I  als4)  had  an  interview  with  them  on  the  24th. 
-/''•  ^Vjio  was  the  leading  workingman  in  this  interview  * — A.  John 
"•l>i»yis. 

y.  Now  go  on  with  your  statement. — A.  I  rememlwr  they  called 
"Il'tiiiie.  My  recollection  is  that  that  was  the  last  interview  I  had 
•'■n  f  liy  4'omniitt4H*  on  that  date,  January  1*4. 

^-  ^Vas  that  the  time  the  paper  wjis  hantled  to  von  which  vou  put 

."•••nee? — A.  I  am  not  sure  whether  that  was  not  sent  to  me  bv 

toail. 

y*  -V  itfT  that  ilid  you  have  any  further  negotiations  with  the  repre- 
■^I'^tt  1  Vf.s  of  \ our  emplo;. fs  f — A.  Yt's,  sir. 

.  ':  ^^'luMi  * — A.  I  think  they  calltMl  to  see  me  as  lat«'  as  DiM'emlxT  .')0. 
I    '•**'"^''" '"*>*•  ^^■•*  1****1  some  considerable  correspondence. 
'•  ^Vhai  was  the  substance  i»f  it;  iliil  tliev  present  the  request  then 
*•'•'•'>    •  .r  ill  writing  f— A.  They  «litl. 

i-   I  It  writing  ! — A.   Yes,  sir;  I  have  a  copy  here. 
<•   l*rrs4Mited  by  whom  f — A.  Signe«l  by  John  II.  Davis.     I   think  it 
..!'» •»t-|,|  ^^,  j,j,.^     I  jIjj  |j,jj  reme?nber  that  it  was  handed  tt)  nn*. 
•1-  ^Vjil  \on  rea<l  it  ? 

r.MiiniT  Mi*. 

"*   »•    ^  MITIM,. 

i»turraJ  Manaurr  I',  ami  H,  i'o.  : 

•'"J  4P«  ii«*rcliy  iiiitilii'il   ihiit  tliH  itTiiiH  of  AffriMMiK'Ht  i'iil#Ti'il  iiitu  lM>i;i lining;  tin* 

^r*t'.4v  i,f  Stpti'iiilifr,  l-^T,  will  I'xjiin*  <ni  tlir  ;U«*t  il:iv  of  l)rt-rnilH<r.     \Vf  ri'i|iii-Mt  a 

^^•ai  iif  thr  trniiM  niviTiiiir  H;iii|  imrfi-iiicnt  pi-inliiii;  riii:il  Ni<ttli>nit'iit.     If  tiif  aixivi^ 

\m*  ;ir«  I,  ,|  ajrrre«|  t«».  ilu-n  wi»  r<'r|iii-<4t  in»tii"i'  tlirfi-if  nnt  l:ifi*r  tli:iii  J:iiinary  1, 

ALivrr  t'l  In*  wut  tA>— 

JnllN    II.    l»AVni. 
Mount  f\irmrl,  Sorthumhtrfttnit  ('nUHtif. 
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Q.  What  response  did  yoa  make  to  tbat  ? — A.  I  have  here  a  eopi 
a  letter  which  was  sent  to  him.    This  is  dated  the  same  date : 

Exhibit  27. 

PoTTSViLLE,  Pa.,  December  30,  188 

Dear  Sir:  Yonr  communication  of  to-day,  relative  to  renewal  of  agreement 
wa^  after  January  1,  18:^6,  has  been  handed  to  me  and  I  have  referred  it  to 
Philadelphia  ofiice  for  instructions.    I  will  probably  communicate  farther  with 
after  receiving  advice  firom  there. 
Very  respectfully, 

S.  B.  Whiting, 
Oeneral  Managt 
Per  C. 
Mr.  John  H.  Davis, 

Mount  Carmelf  Pa. 

Q.  What  was  the  next  communication  that  passed  t — A.  The  re 
to  that  was  the  circular  which  was  sent  otit  by  Mr,  Cor  bin  on  the  n 
day.    I  think  the  very  next  afternoon. 

Q.  Which  was  put  in  evidence  yesterday  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  next  occurred  in  correspondence  or  interviews  between  ; 
and  them  f — A.  I  did  not  hear  from  them  for  a  considerable  time. 

Q.  Did  they  go  out  formally  !— A.  They  remained  away  from  w( 
But  all  of  them  remained  away  from  work  on  the  3d  of  January. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  with  the  tools  in  the  mines,  did  they  lei 
them  1! — A."  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  owns  the  tools  used  ? — A.  The  men  themselves. 

Q.  They  left  their  tools  theu  in  the  mines  where  they  could  be  picl 
up  at  any  time  ? — A.  I  presume  that  was  the  case.  I  presume  they 
pick  them  up  in  some  cases. 

Q.  That  is  the  rule  there  now  ? — A.  I  believe  that  to  be  so. 

Q.  So  they  could  begin  work  at  once  where  they  left  oif  ? — A.  1 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  men  stopped  work  from  the  middh 
December  to  the  5th  of  January  f — A.  My  impression  is  —I  have  not 
the  figures  together — that  from  5,000  to  8,000  men  stopped. 

Q.  Have  some  stopped  since  the  5th  of  January  f — A.  From  the  n 
die  of  December  up  to  the  1st  of  January  probal)ly  8,000  had  stopp 
From  the  1st  of  January  to  the  5tli  I  presume  9,000  or  10,000  morew 
out.  leaving  perhaps  1,800  to  2,000  men  still  at  work  who  are  pen 
nently  engaged;  that  is,  engineers,  firemen,  and  men  of  that  stamp,  s 
ble  men. 

Q.  The  miners  substantially  all  went  out  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  about  tlie  ajrgregate  that  had  gone  out  up  to  i 
5th  of  January  ? — A.  1  can  not,  1  would  have  to  refer  to  get  that. 

Q.  But  it  is  substantially  as  you  have  stated  it  ? — X.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  violence  of  any  kind  up  to  the  5th  of  January 
wards  business  or  property? — A.  Probably  nothing  but  the  boycott 
of  individuals  by  others,  that  is  between  man  and  man.  I  do  not  ki 
that  there  was  any  injury  to  property. 

Q.  I  want  you  ioexplain  what  you  mean  by  a  boycott  "between  i 
and  man"  ? — A.  For  instance,  refusing  to  ride  on  a  wagon  in  the  mil 

Q.  Who  refused  to  rule  and  with  what  person  ? — A.  The  men  '' 
would  not  join  tliem,  the  men   would  not  become  members  of  t1 
society.    They  would  not  speak  to  him  and  would  not  ride  up 
slope.    In  the  cages  where  ten  men  are  permitted  by  law  to  ride,  if 
of  these  men  came  along  they  would  probably  refuse  to  ride,    li 
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VM  the  last  man  to  come  on,  tbe  others  would  ^et  off".    That  is  a  si)ecics 
of  osC  racism. 

Q.  Cvive  us  every  iustauce  of  that  kind  of  treatment. — A.  I  only 
know  it  from  nimor  ;  of  course  1  have  not  Koen  any  of  tliese  iiasos. 

Q.   IVrhaps  it  is  not  wortli  while  to  f^o  into  tiiiit  further.     Where  did 
the  men  ;;o,  1  mean  those  who  went  out  ? — A.  I  liavo  no  knowh^l^e. 

Q,   Vuu  have  l>een  through  the  mines  and  almut  so  as  to  look  over  the 
profterty  f — A.  1  presume  they  remained  at  home. 

Q.  Then  your  understanding  is  that  they  weiit  home  and  have  re- 
nainetl  idle  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.   I>o  they  own  their  houses  or  do  they  rent  them  .' — A.  Some  of 
Um*!!!   tlo.     We  have  a  lar^e  number  of  houses  rented  to  tliem. 

ij.  The  comiiany  has  a  ]ar;;e  number  of  tliesc  houses  rented  to  these 
pe<»)df  * — A.  Three  or  ftmr  thousand,  1  think. 
y.  How  are  they  rented  f — A.  By  the  month. 
y.   Have  the  n*iits  been  paid  ? — A.  Well,  usually ;  not  all  of  them. 
y.  There  lias  been  no  tnmble  arising;  from  your  rentals,  no  evic- 
Uous? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  men  remained  idle  t  How  do  you  understand  that  they 
vere  siip]M»rted  f — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  understand  by  eontributions 
from  (»ther  districts. 

<}.  Vnti  may  state  about  tbe  cost  of  thesis  houses  rented  by  the  miners 
Croui  the  mmpany.     How  much  do  t bey  eost  apiece  ? — A.  I  have  not 
iny  vxiiei  (i;:ures.    Tliey  will  eost  say  from  :?<i(H>  to  iJl.KMl  apiece.  They 
an*  built  ;:i*nenilly  in  blocks  of  two  houses, 
y.  I»uilt  of  wo4nI  f — A.  Ves,  sir;  of  wooil  almost  entirely. 
4-  Fur  how  mneh  will  one  of  those  eostin^  JtJOO  rent  i — A.  I  can 
on!\  ^jK'ak  from  re<!ollection  :  my  impn»ssion  is:?;*  |ht  month. 

^^  Ami  those  eostin;:  J?],1(K)  t — A.  I  think  they  p*t  paid  for  most  of 
tkrm  as  lii;rh  as — I  can  not  speak  with  any  <le;cree  i»f  aeeuraey  in  that 
•^J^'-biit  mv  impr«*ssion  is  J?1L*.     Well,  s;iv  at  tbe  outsidt'  not  to  e.xcet'd 

*i-  lias  there  been  up  to  this  date  any  personal  violence  of  any  kind 

*D*"iik'  tlie  Mrikersorbetween  them  anil  other  persons  f — A.  There  has 

Wii. 

j         V  At  what  points?— A.  Notably  at  Shenainbtab  Tity. 

*?•  I)i-srrilN*  tin*  nature  of  thesi*  disturbanres. — A.  Sinre  tbe  1st  of 

Janiian^iir  Nhortly  following;,  many  in«'n  di'siriMl  to  ;;o  to  work,  aii<l 

^"Miiili-nilcnts  were  instruetetl  to  permit  aiiv  uh'U  w  Iio  «li*.Nired  to  ;;<» 

;"''*"rK  lo  put  theru  to  wtuk.     In  manv  i»lai'es  tliese  uieu  ufn-  met  l»v 

»*'•l:••^-|||■  iiicii — were  int«*rviwetl  by  eoininittees — 1(»  induee  thrui  t«»  re- 

^••ai  iiuav  fioni  uoik.     Thev  were  llireat«'ned:   ihev  wrie  nii'1  at  niuht 

'^  >*<»Iii's  fit  ineii  and  told  iftliev  returned  tn  work  the\  woiiiil  i:e  shot 

-^'JriiiH.js  ol  ^n^b  jn.stanees  wert*  reported  to  m*-.     At  SJianiokiri  il  was 

^ii^rtiil  si'vcral  tiin«'S  that  men  ;;oiii;;  linme  att«'r  ni;^lit  \\«'ii'  met  and 

'""Mini  that  if  thev  <-ontinuetl   t(»  \\o\k  thev  wniihl  br  sliot.      In  inanv 

V         r^^"  ''"in-tvH  \v«'ri»  .sent  In  me,  iMileiini;  them  t«i  kerp  a\\av,  .md  ealiint: 

I  *^^'*M*abs*' antl  nsiii^  abnsive  hMi;^na;:e,  and  ;:ivinLr  thi-iii  imtiee  tiiat 

1'-"*^  Ilili^t  siiip  woik  or  h'avi'  tlie  i-minty.  In  ma;».\  niM".  whfre.  a  lew 
^''•"ii  h.ivi*  b«-rn  at  work — in  on«*  eaM'  wlu-n*  bn!  dw  rmiM  wmk  in  r«'- 
N)n(i;f  il,iai.i;:i'.s  t'nMn  a  tire — men  an«l  buys  ii:i\i'  ('olli'rt«'d  and  liontid 
''"i  lulliNN  d  at  tlie>e  men  itn  their  return  h<<ni«'.  W  itiiiiii  h.i\  i*  :::Mlirrrd 
"' I'll;:!' nnnibeis  ami  |. cited  them  w  ith  Im/iii  tuniijtN,  na-.i!.  and  lii<Md, 
•'"iHirh  tliin;:s.  Till'*  was  beiMii^e  tliewoim-ii  wnv  put  Tu  tin*  Imn! 
^'d  llie  niiMi  >tood  in  tin*  baek;:rtiiiiid.  In  >onu'  ra>es  iiu'ii  ]i;i\r  bciMt 
Ulownl  with  drum  and  life  and  iMnners,  with  the  men  shouting  and 
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hallooing,  2  and  3  miles  away  from  tbeir  work.  This  has  been  done 
peatedly  to  frighten  and  annoy  and  restrain  them  from  work.  Tl 
have  been  at  least  three  points  at  which  the  men  have  collected 
threatened  the  men  in  this  way — at  Otto,  Glendower,  and  Linooln. 

Q.  And  these  efforts  were  made  to  stop  the  workmen  f — ^A.  I 
were  to  prevent  the  men  from  doing  any  class  of  work  except  tha 
pumping. 

Q.  Can  you  give  other  cases  of  interference  or  violence;  have 
others  ? — A.  The  principal  case  of  that  sort,  I  think,  was  in  the  nc 
borhood  of  Shenandoah,  where  large  bodies  of  men  congregated 
stoned  and  beat  men  on  their  way  home.  This  has  occurred  Id  no 
cases,  and  in  that  vicinity  a  great  many  men  have  been  met  and  thi 
ened  by  night,  amounting  in  the  Shenandoah  case  to  an  open  no 
two  separate  occasions. 

Q.  Have  persons  been  injured  there! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  whom ;  that  is,  by  which  side  ? — A.  By  the  strikers,  who 
gregated  in  force. 

Q.  What  steps  have  been  taken  in  this  disturbed  neighborhoo 
protect  these  men  ! — A.  The  police  have  been  requested  to  escort  tl 
in  some  cases,  to  their  homes  and  see  they  were  not  molested. 

Q.  To  what  police  do  you  refer  ? — A.  To  what  is  known  as  the 
and  iron  and  railroad  police,  and  manned  by  the  State. 

Q.  Are  they  under  the  State  or  county  authority  f — A.  They  are  ( 
missioned  by  the  governor. 

Q.  And  paid  by  whom  ! — A.  They  are  paid  by  the  railroad  and 
coal  and  iron  company. 

Q.  What  is  the  organization  ? — A.  Captains  and  lieutenants. 

Q.  The  regular  organization  f — A.  Well,  in  that  way. 

Q.  How  are  they  armed  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  they  always  carry  ai 

Q.  There  has  been  some  recent  report  of  the  men  being  armed  ^ 
Winchester  rifles  ? — A.  I  have  not  seen  them,  but  I  believe  they  h 
them  to  use  in  these  cases. 

Q.  These  police,  to  which  you  refer  as  the  coal  and  iron  police- 
believe  they  have  been  armed  to  some  extent  with  Winchesters  !- 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  are  armed  there  now  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  about  e 
1  could  not  say  what  number  were  armed  with  Winchesters. 

Q.  Who  were  the  men  making  the  disturbance  in  that  neighborhi 
as  to  their  nativity  f — A.  They  were  reported  to  be  Hungarians 
Polanders  principally. 

Q  Were  they  men  who  were  principally  brought  into  this  country 
A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of,  sir.  I  have  never  known  that  there  has  1 
any  such  carried  into  the  coal  regions. 

Q.  Do  you  know  they  were  not  so  brought  in? — A.  I  could  not  say 
were  not,  but  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  body  or  number  comini 
gether. 

Q.  It  is  your  belief  that  they  are  men  who  came  of  their  own  wi! 
different  periods  ? — A.  I  believe  in  every  case  that  has  been  true.  ^ 
came  of  their  own  volition. 

Q.  This  is  as  you  understand  it  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  or  information  of  any  inducements 
out  to  these  men,  or  any  of  them,  to  come  to  this  country? — A.  No 
and  I  do  not  believe  it. 

Q.  Now,  if  there  has  been  any  other  disturbance  or  violence  or  i 
ference  which  you  wish  to  speak  of,  in  explaining  the  position  of  th< 
company,  you  can  state  it  ?-^A.  I  do  not  recollect  cases  of  violeuo 
cept  these. 
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Q.  Or  interference  that  would  not  be  substantially  iiichuled  in  what 

hare  said  t — A.  There  would  be  interference  essentially'  in  ordering 

not  to  work. 

C^.  Explain  that! — A.  I  understand  men  have  been  ordered  by  the 

i|;ht9  of  Lal)or  not  to  hoist  any  coal  and  not  to  do  any  work  that 

wottld  prodace  coal,  and  even  not  to  do  any  dead  work.    Ky  that  term 

**€|^jm1  work**  we  mean  preparatory  work  in  the  mines.    That  nol>ody 

fkhoajd  do  anything  for  the  Reading  interest  or  to  pn'pare  or  mine  any 

eoal  that  was  to  be  ship])ed  over  the  Ueadiuj?  Railroad.    1  look  n]>on 

tbA^  as  part  of  the  railroad  strike,  and  that  these  men  have  taken  that 

eocm  rwe  to  extend  the  strike  or  to  8upi>ort  it.    Individual  collieries  in  the 

re^v-i^n  that  were  shipping  over  the  Reading  Railroad,  who  oflfenHl  to  i)ay 

tbi*    -wages  asked  for  by  the  men,  have  not  been  iK»rmitted,  for  live  or  six 

*e*-  lis.    That  is  interference  on  the  part  of  labor  organizations,  not  only 

vi^_l«  onr  company  but  other  individuals. 

-  Docs  that  cover  the  interference  there  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
•  Uave  you  cojiies  of  any  notices, communications,  or  otherwise,  that 
ww^«  sent  by  the  striking  men  to  your  company  or  to  your  employ<?s  f — 
A.      f  Banding  pai)er).  That  is  one  chiss  of  them. 
^  ^.  This  is  one  of  the  notices  sent  out  f — A.  Ves,  sir. 

Exhibit  28. 

dead  work  must  stop. 

^  mfetinK  of  thf*  Joint  rommittee  won  hold  nt  Pottsvillo,  Pa.,  on  JnDuary  6,  at  which 
ll*^    Collnwini;  reMohition.  which  explainH  it^'lf,  was  adoi>te(l : 

f^^molred.  That  aU  work  nhaU  ethane,  except  engineora,  puiup  men,  and  thoM*  cu^a^cd 
to  ^v^iDK  livi*  Htock, except  in  thoHo  plat'i'ii  wh«*re  the  c^miimny  haM  Hi^iicd  the  agree- 
""""■^  t  to  pay  th«<  wages  nrevailinj;  i»rn»r  to  Jannary  1,  lri*ys. 

^i«  rritolotion  prohiuit«  aU  work  at  coUiorieH  whon^  the  afrreeint^nt  )i.ih  not  Ihmmi 
^wi  for  aU  men.  In  caito  the  agreement  has  Xmen  mignfiX  to  ]»ay  the  huHiH  to  ni«Mi 
|»«"*«naiDK  dead  work,  and  the  ajn^Mnent  does  not  cover  aU  enipioy<'.s  thon,  ami  in 
'■^*  ta««*,  de;i4l  work  shaU  not  Iw  performed.  lu  other  word»,  no  work  Mhall  In*  done 
««»i*'-i*tb«'  wa;;eA  sbaU  be  paid  to  all  employ <^s. 

Joint  Committi:k. 

^^i.  Ilave  you  other  notices  or  communications? — A.  I  have  hcresim- 
P*y  copies. 

^.  Vou  do  not  know  whether  this  was  issued  by  the  joint  committee 
"j  the  railroad  company  or  by  whom  ? — A.  1  do  not  know  anything 
"*^^t  it  further  than  that  was  handed  to  me  as  having  been  circulated. 

^.  Through  means  of  the  workmen  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

^J.  What  others  have  you  ! — A.  1  have  a  c«»py  «»f  a  n4)tice  given  by 
*^****  of  the  assemblies  of  the  KnightM  of  Labor. 

^.  Where  is  the  original  ? — A.  This  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  t(»  one  of  our 
•*"I>erinlendents. 

^  Have  vou  seen  the  original  .* — A.  Yes  ;  I  think  I  saw  the  original 
***  the  Phihulelphia  ofllce. 

^.  Well,  you  may  read  that. 

K\  II  nil  I  '*[K 
^  TnwvAi  ill  \\  Jamiarii  t,  l-ft-«. 

**•  VifiriRK. 

Smpt.of  the  /*.  7?.  C.  ,f   /.  Co.,  rrrmont,  /'a.  : 

'j^tAH  Hir:  At  a  re|;nlar  nieetin;;  held  on  tin*  ahovi- dati',  tliin  htcal  a^>oniliIy  d» - 
^^not  to  work  until  all  ^ricvanet'Mmnneeted  with  tht*  Keailiii;;  ?»yMteni  ari'M-ttlrti. 

rbit  aiMenibly  aUo  adopt^^l  the  followin;;  ri>Mdutii)n  : 

^tmlrrd,  Nc»t  to  interfere  with  d(*a«l  woik,  hiicIi  us  drivin;;  tuiinrN.  rrpiiir?*  of  nmd. 
2^ili|t  turo-outa  on  a  f^ani^way  that  ha»  lK*en  driven,  hut  will  jireveut  coal  fmui 
''^niiir^  and  pn*pared  for  m'ark**t. 

^piad  ihU  day  and  the  seal  of  the  assembly  attached. 

|UIKI1»LY  S^LL.] 
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A.  I  inferred  that  all  theae  men  agreed  to  abide  by  the  aotioi 
what  is  known  as  the  Beading  convention,  a  meeting  of  the  laboi 
ganizations  at  Beading  to  sustain  the  railroaders  in  their  strike. 

Q.  When  was  that  held  f — A.  That  was  about  this  date. 

Q.  Abont  January  4  ? — A.  1  think  the  Beading  convention  was  i 
to  that.  Here  is  another  similar  notice.  I  produce  these  as  indicat 
that  the  miners  took  part  in  the  railroad  strike.  They  state  not 
abont  wages  in  any  manner. 

Exhibit  30. 

Tremont,  Pa.,  January  1,  M 
Meeting  of  Tremont  district  K.  of  L.  assembled  on  above  date,  and 
HesolvM,  That  we,  representatives  of  the  different  local  assemblies  within  tl 
risdiction  of  the  above-named  district,  by  instructions  received  from  our  com 
ents,  approve  of  the  action  taken  bv  the  executive  board  of  the  Philadelphii 
Reading  system,  and  we  /urther  resolve  to  quit  cutting  and  preparing  coal  for 
ket  on  January  1, 1888.  Dead  work  to  be  proceeded  with.  Dead  work  to  indn 
timbering,  driving  tunnels,  turn-outs,  sinking  of  slopes  and  shafts ;  bat  should 
come  necessary  to  load  coal  in  proceeding  with  said  dead  work  we  refuse  to  < 
such  coal  in  the  breaker. 

Jacob  Kussel,  Sec^Vy, 
Martin  J.  Kelly,  Ckairm 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  doenments  yon  wish  to  submit? — A.  I  d( 
think  I  have  anything  further,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  from  18,000  to  20,000  men  went  out  on  this  strike,  from 
to  last,  as  I  understand  it? — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  total  number  of 
usually  employed  when  the  company  is  fully  working  is  about  21 
men,  and  I  suppose  all  but  1,500  men  went  out  at  one  time. 

Q.  That  is,  nearly  19,000  went  out? — A.  I  judge  so. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  employes  were  boys? — A.  Well,  probi 
2,000  or  3,000  of  them. 

Q.  About  what  wages  per  day  did  the  boys  earn  ? — A.  I  judge 
their  average  would  be  in  the*  neighborhood  of  85  or  90  cents. 

Q.  And  what  price  per  day  did  the  men  earn? — A.  The  earninj 
the  men  were  from  $2  to  $3  and  over,  per  day. 

Q.  At  what  would  you  place  the  average  per  day  of  the  19,000  n 
earnings? — A.  It  would  be  difficult  to  formulate  that. 

Q.  You  should  be  the  best  man  to  do  that. — A.  Although  I  ) 
Yankee,  I  can  not.  I  can  give  it  in  this  way :  our  average  men  at  ^ 
were  21,000,  and  our  pay-rolls  are  over  $800,000  a  month.  Of  cc 
it  depends  upon  how  many  days  these  men  work  in  a  month. 

Q.  That,  of  course,  does  not  give  quite  the  data  we  want.  If 
will  give  us  the  earnings  per  day  of  the  21,000  men,  as  near  as  yoi 
compute  it,  we  would  like  to  have  you  do  so. — A.  I  have  here  a  quar 
report  which  is  made  from  that  district,  giving  in  each  colliery  the  i 
ber  of  men  of  each  class  and  the  rate  at  which  they  are  paid  or 
basis. 

Q.  How  many  men  does  that  statement  cover? — A.  It  covers  al 
employes. 

'  Q.  Does  it  show  the  daily  earnings? — A.  It  shows  the  rate  at  \^ 
these  men  are  paid  ;  their  rate  per  week  and  per  month. 

Q.  We  would  like  to  have  you  put  that  in. — A.  This  is  the  only  cc 
have.  I  would  like  to  furnish  you  one,  as  I  got  this,  from  the  recor 
the  office. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  furnish  a  copy  so  that  we  can  have  itf — 
wiU. 
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>•  What  we  want  is,  and  I  tliitik  you  can  ;riv(*  us  that,  the  ag^reguto 
rage  daily  earuiiigs  of  the  liKtKK)  men  and  hoys  when  employed. — 
^V-  The  nncertain  element  there  is,  how  much  time  each  man  would 
iiia3ftlc^9  iB  onler  to  f;ct  at  the  earnings. 

^Ir.  Chipman.  We  want  to  know  what  they  would  have  got ;  that 
^ou!d  answer  us. 

The  Witness.    Well,  the  work  is  voluntary  with  them  there. 

Hy  Mr.  Tarker: 

C^.  Hut  I  want  to  know  the  daily  earnings  of  the  1!1,CMI0  u])on  a  day 
^  LioTi  they  were  all  employed  ? — A.  You  want  the  average  earnings  of 
ev«»rylMKly  ? 

<^.  Yi's,  sir;  everybody  on  your  pay-roll ;  I  mean  of  those  21,00(>,  for 
a  tli^y  that  they  wen>  all  employed. — A.  A  large  number  of  our  em- 
\»\oyt*s  work  by  eontract,  and  not  at  a  fixed  rate. 

if.  I  fully  understand  that  that  wouhl  be  ditlicult  to  approximate,  and 

\liut  it  is  a  matter  of  computation  and  estimate  somewhat,  but  I  want 

>oiir  knowledge  and  conclusion  as  to  the  daily  earnings  of  these  21,00(1 

^K*o|d(«  when  employed. — A.  The  miners'  earnings  have  been  from  82 

togi:{.,"io.    Contract  miners  earn  pretty  good  wages,  and  they  earn  as 

\  l»ij:h  as  ^;i..">0  |>er  day  in  some  eases.     Hut  the  average  earnings  of  the 

j  ti»ial  fiuinlN'r  tif  ctmtract  miners  in  the  collieries — I  would  have  to  have 

tlj»M|.  tignres  estimated. 

U>  1  will  ask  the  question  in  this  way:  Suppose  the  21,(NK)  men  and 

***.'■'<  ir^re  employed  upon  the  4tli  of  l)ecemb«*r — is  it  ten  hours  a  day 

T<»ii  Iff  >|  k  f— A.  We  work  tifty  eight  houi-s  a  week  instead  of  sixty.   That 

J'^''*n5*iiU»r  a  full  week's  work.    That  is  the  custom. 

jy/''  ^iipiKise  they  were  all  eniployed  on  the  -Ith  day  of  December,  full 

J  .^'••r  that  day/ what  would  be  the  earnings  of  the  21,000  Ujwn  that 

^ A.  I  e^in  give  you  the  figures  for  that  day,  I  presume. 

^,"  l^hat  is  not  what  I  want.  I  want  to  know  what  they  earn  in  a  day 
I ,''"  ^  liev  all  work  ? — A.  I  could  not  givt»  the  figures  from  anvthing  1 
'{•^^•*    iirn*. 

,    '•    ^^'I'il,  we  will  ask  this  to  be  put  in  afterwards.    Now,  as  to  the  idle 
^""•T'*  ^ifr  the  1st  of  Septt'udier:  what  was  the  average  idle  time  per 
^^   T — A.  There  was  no  idle  time  so  far  as  we  were  concerned. 
.   *'      ^lii*n  if  there  was  no  idle  time  it  was  worked  at  th«'  full  amount  ? — 
^<*epl  for  want  <»f  <'ar  supply,  or  storms. 

«•        ^^  fill  ffirriiwliit<1    tivkfL'  fttr  tint  Vii\]    tiiiKi    tli 


f'U  furnished  work  for  the  full  time  tlH*v  would  do  it  f — A.  Ves, 

«*      I  lave  von  an  estimat«;  of  (he  itUe  time  bv  the  m(»ntli  or  vear  in 

"*:  **     tliev  ilid  not  work  ? — A.  We  have  the  rec'onl  of  tin*  time  actuallv 
made  . 

'•  1  hh's  it  vary  considerably  in  dilVrn*iit  vcars  .' — A.  Ves,  sir. 
^*  *  lave  then*  not  been  periods  of  entbrc«Ml  idleness  on  the  part  of  the 
'**'  **  M*M  by  the  company  .'  A.  There  have  been  times  ot' idleness  when 
**  |*****'tils  wen*  not  matlr.  I'nr  instanc«',  in  the  winter  time  we  fn»- 
qutiit  lynui  hlmrt  of  time,  Ihmmusc  of  tin*  liglit  aiitl  because  of  the  less 
•***"*!^ '■<!  Ibr  ciKil,  and  slop  otV  collieiifs  for  repairs,  and  we  take  the 
^  in  •-  >-  ijjij^,  Pj  ^Ijj  .j  girat  deal  t»f  dcatl  w  t»rk. 

^'  l^i)  Von  not  sonn*tinies  ni:in:i;;<'  tn  indiici*  iill«*  time  and  check  work 
«*«»  *^^  tiirh<*ck  the  output  nl'eoal  .* — A.  If  coal  is  not  wanted  we  do  not 
•*w*^  U  to  market. 

**'    An*  not  men  sometimes  i*nc4>ura«^cd  or  induce«l  to  beromu  iille,  so 
a»lY«*he<*k  the  output  of  roal  when  there  is  t(N>  much  in  the  nnirket  f — 
A*  ^  do  not  know  that  I  could  sav  that  was  done  in  that  form. 
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Q.  Are  not  men  thrown  oat  of  work  sometimes  for.  the  porpofie 
checking  the  production  of  coal! — A.  Ihave  no  donbt  that  has  be 
done  in  years  past. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  it  to  be  done  in  the  Eeading  mines  f— 
When  the  restriction  of  production  made  men  idle! 

Q.  Yes,  sir ;  when  the  restriction  of  production  by  the  company  mi 
the  men  idle. — A.  Certainly  5  when  we  had  a  sufficient  supply  of  coal  1 
collieries  were  stopped. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  different  periods  when  this  occurred? — A 
could  not  without  referring  to  the  records. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  the  last  occurrence  of  that  kind  U 
place! — A.  I  do  not  remember  it. 

Q.  Has  it  occurred  this  last  year  ? — A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  ascertain  what  the  supply  is  and  that  there  is  an 
cess  and  that  it  is  advisable  to  stop  the  collieries  f — A.  At  one  ti 
there  was  an  arrangement,  or  I  might  say  an  understanding,  by  wh 
certain  percentages  of  production  were  to  be  shipped  "by  the  prodae 
companies ;  when  that  percentage  of  production  was  made  no  more  ^ 
shipped. 

Q.  Who  were  those  producing  companies  ? — A.  I  can  only  give  } 
information  in  a  general  way.  I  think  I  can  give  you  printed  ini 
matiou. 

Q.  Well,  give  us  the  names  of  the  companies  now.  What  compaii 
were  they  1 — A.  1  should  have  to  refer  to  documents  to  give  you  the 

Q.  Was  the  Lehigh  Eailroad  mining  at  that  time! — A.  There  is  a 
high  Valley  Coal  Company. 
'    Q.  Was  that  mining  at  that  time  ! — A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Was  this  company  one  of  those  companies  ! — A.  I  do  not  remi 
ber  that  they  were  in  that.  That  information  would  be  of  much  m 
service  to  you  from  the  coal  reports. 

Q.  Was  the  Schuylkill  Company  one  of  those  companies ;  I  m< 
your  Coal  and  Iron  Company  !  — A.  It  was  a  producing  company  at  t 
time. 

Q,  Was  it  in  that  arrangement  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that! — A.  About  1S83  or  1884;  somewhere  al( 
there. 

Q.  Who  was  president  of  your  company  at  that  time! — A.  I  thi 
Mr.  Franklin  B.  Go  wen. 

Q.  Who  was  the  executive  officer  at  the  mines! — A.  I  was  ati 
mines. 

Q.  What  was  your  percentage  of  production  at  that  time  ! — A,  A 
understand  that  arrangement,  the  capacities  were  taken  of  the  vari< 
producing  companies,  and  it  was  understood  that  only  a  certain  amoi 
of  coal  was  wanted  in  a  month. 

Q.  Was  it  arrived  at  by  percentage  or  a  division  ! — A.  By  percc 
ages. 

Q.  What  was  your  estimated  percentage  ? — A.  About  20  per  cen 

Q.  Wliat  was  the  Lehigh  percentage! — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  Tlie  Lackawanna!— A.  I  do  not  know.  I  can  not  give  these  n 
ters. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  i)ercentage  of  any  other  coal  producer  other  t 
your  own  company ! — A.  Not  from  memory. 

Q.  In  what  document  is  this  statement  of  the  division  between 
companies  of  the  amount  they  should  produce! — A.  I  have  seen  i 
newspaper  statements.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  seen  it  in 
other  form. 
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Q«  "Voa  8aj  you  can  produce  it  f — A.  I  tbink  I  can. 

Q.  Isit  not  in  some  priutcil  document  t— A.  I  do  not  remember  of  it. 

Q.  Prom  what  will  you  produce  it? — A.  1  will  look  for  suck  a  printed 
lUteni  ent. 

Q.  Ik  there  not  some  book  or  document  from  which  you  expect  to  get 
itf—^V.  1  think  the  Coal  and  Engineers  Mining  Journal,  of  New  York, 
Ktatf'A  it. 

y.    Ton  will  produce  it  for  us  ? — A.  I  will  do  so. 

By  Mr.  Anderson  : 
Q.    A  moment  since  you  said,  substantially,  that  the  collieries  were 
»<irked  or  closed  according  to  the  demand  for  coal  in  the  market,  and 
Ui»t  at  the  time  to  which  you  referre<l  3'ou  ascertained  what  the  demand 
o(  the  market  was  by  these  pere«»nTages  to  whicrh  you  referred.    Ilow 
do  you  now  ascertain  the  state  of  the  market:  in  other  words,  when 
TOO  fiball  work  the  collieries  or  close  them  ? — A.  We  would  feel  the  want 
of  cnal  hv  its  uccrumulating  in  the  cars  and  the  cars  not  being  returned 
tobefilletl. 

Q.  I)o  1  understand  you  to  say  that  you,  as  superintendent  of  that 
coal  coni|Niny,  regulate  the  oi)eration  of  that  immense  property  simply 
by  tb«  fact  that  there  are  empty  coal  cars  sent  to  yon  to  l)e  tilled  by  the 
nilroad  company  f — A.  That  is  the  method  of  computation  now. 

^.  l>o  I  understand  that  to  be  the  meth<Ml  by  winch  you  ascertain 
vbetber  the  market  will  tako  the  coal  or  not  ? — A.  None  other  comes  to 
^'  I  say  I  should  look  ui>on  that  to  know  whether  the  market  would 
^  Dot  take  the  coal. 

9*  And  as  sui>erin  ten  dent  of  that  company  you  hare  no  other  means 
^  iiiformation  as  to  whether  in  the  coming  month  you  shall  exi>end  a 
"*^^»  niillion  of  dollars  in  o|)erating  that  proi>erty  except  the  fact  that 
yon  may  notice  tliat  there  are  empty  coal-cars  under  your  bn^akers? — 
A.  Tlu*n*  is  no  other  definite  way.  I  might  inquire  as  to  what  the  sales 
^'"' In  ices  were  or  what  the  demand  would  be. 

.  ^-  \Vhat  metlKMl  of  information  had  you  at  that  time,  to  which  you 
f***  already  referred,  when  the  output  was  regulate<l  by  ]K'rcentages; 
^*  ^as  that  information  communicated  to  vou? — A.   In  the  news- 

^'  I II  no  other  way  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember  its  being  communicated 

'fi  an>-  other  way. 

V*^  1 1  was  n(»t  comniunicate<l  through  any  ofTIcial  higher  than  your- 

J*'^' A.  I  think  there  probablv  was;  it  ma v  have  Imhmi  in  circular 

ionn. 

^i-    Kroni  whom  was  that,  in  the  event  it  did  come  f — A,  My  inftirma- 
tioii  jj»-m.nilly  came  fnmi  the  statements  in  the  coal  Journals. 

^*    I' mm  no  other  source  T — A.  I  do  not  remenilK>r;  I  may  have  had 
oihrr  Moun-fs  tif  information,  but  it  is  a  g<HMl  while  sinee. 

^'  Mr.riirbin  statod  yesterday  that  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  was 
nmuftl  and  o|N»rated  by  the  Reading  Uailroml  Company,  and  Mr.  Cor- 
hiu  iH  president  of  tin*  Heading  Kailroad  Company.  I)o<»s  he  in  any 
*^y  ^ndirate  to  you  the  amount  of  money  which  y(ui  shall  expend  in  a 
pvi*Ki  iK^rioil  ill  o|M'rating  tlip  !nin«»s  * — A.  lie  never  has  tlont*  S4>? 

^'  Mayy<m  exi>end  ten  millions  this  year  if  \ on  see  tit  ? — A.  I  would 
*<*  know  when*  to  gt»l  it. 
Q«  lam  not  asking  that  <inestion.  Mr.  Whiting.     My  question  was, 

^h^^ther  vou  may  ex]>end  ten  millions  tliis  year  if  you  wish  to  T — A.  No, 

•ir. 
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Q.  How  do  you  obtain  money  ! — A.  The  money  which  is  elpendi 
our  district  is  principally  for  wages  and  repairs  and  supplies. 

Q.  From  whom  do  you  obtain  that  ? — A.  Our  pay-rolls  are  sent  b 
paymastei''s  department. 

Q.  Of  the  lieading  Kailroad  Company  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Very  well ;  where  does  the  paymaster  obtain  the  money  to 
these  rolls  I — A.  From  the  treasurer  of  the  Coal  Company. 

Q.  Where  does  the  Coal  Company  obtain  its  money  from  t — A  1 
the  sales  of  coal. 

Q.  Is  there  any  supervision  of  the  Coal  Company  by  Mr.  Corbi 
any  other  official  of  ih.  railroad  company  ? — A.  Mr.  McLeod  is  gei 
manager  of  the  Reading  llailroad  Company  and  also  of  the  Rea 
Coal  and  Iron  Company. 

Q.  Then,  how  would  you  know  the  amount  of  money  you  wouU 
peud  in  a  given  month  if  you  might  run  all  your  collieries  at  full  fore 
A.  The  amount  I  would  expend  would  be  the  result  of  running  at 
force  in  the  wages  and  supplies. 

Q.  Suppose  there  was  no  strike  now,  how  many  of  these  45  colli 
would  be  operated  ?  How  many  more  collieries  would  the  land  oi 
by  your  company  furnish  which  could  be  worked  profitably.  Th 
course  is  an  approximate  answer.  Would  it  not  be  several  hnndre 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  presume  so ;  they  could  for  a  certain  time  be  workc 
course. 

Q.  Do  you  yourself,  without  any  consultation  with  any  one  els4 
termine,  simply  upon  the  prices  or  sales  of  coal,  the  expenditures 
will  make  in  operating  the  collieries  for  a  given  month  f — A.  1  dc 
determine  it  at  all.  I  do  not  predetermine  it ;  it  is  the  result  of  i 
ever  we  do  in  wages  and  supplies.  I  do  not  determine  it  previous! 
will  be  very  glad  to  give  any  information  I  have,  but  I  must  cert 
be  careful  and  know  what  I  am  answering. 

By  Mr.  Parker  : 

Q.  We  have  no  right  to  complain  of  you  at  all,  as  you  have  ansv 
us  fairly.  Now,  tell  us  the  monthlj^  earnings  of  these  19,(K)0  men 
went  out? — A.  That  is,  the  aggregate  payments  we  would  mal 
them  ! 

Q.  Yes,  sir.— A.  That  would  be  from  $750,0;)0  to  8800,000  a  m 
when  they  worked. 

Q.  Then  the  workmen,  bj^  this  strike,  have  lost  proportionately 
amount? — A.  Our  payments  for  fixed  charges,  that  is  to  men  whc 
our  stock  and  to  men  who  keep  the  water  out,  etc.,  probably  v 
reach  in  the  best  organized  collieries  $75,000  to  $80,000  a  month. 

Q.  Leaving  $350,000  to  $400,000  of  lost  wages  f— A.  More  than 
sir. 

Q.  At  how  much  would  you  put  it  ?— A.  I  would  put  it  at  $600, 
month  :  the  other  figures  were  $750,000  to  $800,0(M). 

Q.  That  was  my  mistake,  I  thought  it  was  $500,000.  Then  that  \ 
be  the  amount  of  absolutely  lost  wages  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  now  do  you  understand  the  men  have  been  supported  sine 
strike  commenced  ? — A.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  their  being  suppc 
but  1  have  understood  that  money  has  been  sent  into  the  region 
other  sources. 

Q.  ITad  most  of  the  men  families? — A.  1  believe  so,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  average  number  to  a  family,  five  i)ersons?— 
do  not  think  it  would  exceed  that. 
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Q.  £3ow  many  {Myopic  by  the  strike  do  you  estimate  have  their  means 
of  i»ui^I>ort  cut  oft'f — A.  rshouhl  say  ItK^^tMN)  in  our  own  district.  I  am 
iior  si>«^«&king  of  any  otiier  district. 

4^.  VoQ  are  si>eakin^  oi*  your  own  district  and  the  men  connected 
with  V€>iircoal  and  iron  company  f — A.  And  with  individual  oi»crator8 
ill  iiiir  s^v8tem;  yes,  air. 

C^.  ^V  s4  an  eitect  of  this  stoppage  the  uiinin;;  company  has  been  ro- 
lieve^l   of  the  payment  of  this  amount  of  wages  i — A.  Certainly. 

Q-  '^N"  ill  yon  jrive  me  an  estinnite  of  the  amount  of  wap:es  saved  the 
ri>iiil>i^ii  \  by  thr  railroad  strike  f — A.  1  could  not  do  that.    You  meaiu 

ii"    >*  o.  sir;  I  mean  on  the  railroad. — A.  I  have  no  information  con- 
ceTniii«x  that. 

Q-  ^Vliat  was  the  amount  of  wages  per  month  paid  the  company  iu 
ibt-  I^*lii|;h  .system  by  the  liChigh  strike  f — A.  1  have  no  knowledge 
wb.it  tliat  would  Ik*. 

*i-  ^Vell,  as  near  as  you  can  estimate,  you  knowing  the  basis  of  wages 

aiul   tli«.«  numlH>r  of  men  ? — A.  My  impression  was  there  were  about 

S.m'^^  iiic'n,  and  thr  wages  theiv  would  Ih»  probably  in  the  same  proiwr- 

lion  aM  «iiirs  wi-re;  that  is,  I  supposethat  that  would  have  averaged  pos- 

»iWy  ^:  ;iM»,(NMi  a  nmnth.     It  is  a  mere  apju'oximation,  of  course. 

^-  Of  course  the  producers  there  were  relieved  from  that  expendi- 

turef^ — \^  \Vs,  sir:  but  the^',  of  course,  had  to  maintain  their  organi- 

z.itii»n,  -iiiii  kiH*pthe  collieries  in  repair  and  keep  the  water  pumped  out. 

*|'  '    Kuppos«'  there  are  certain  necessary  expenses  that  go  to  the2)ro- 

!«*clHiii    lit' tin*  mines f — A.  Yes,  sir:  and  tliey  an*  very  heavy. 

*^'  1 1  ave  you  known  anything  of  the  incn»ast»  in  the  price  of  coal  to 
'  .'"■^Idle  man  and  consumer  since  the  L«»high  strike  and  since  your 
Mnke  • — ^\^  I  iiave  no  knowledge  of  it  except  in  the  manner  which 
''^er>I^H]y  ^,.|^^  iiijit  ij,^  through  the  newspapers.  1  have  no  occasion  to 
">^  tli  ^  iijrures. 

V*  ^*  on  have  a  knowledge  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
pncvx    j^i|,(.|»  till*  l^»]ii^h  striki«began  ' — A.  Certainly. 

.    ':  "X^oalKHit  what  extent;  at  al»oul  what  was  coal  selling  before  the 
w'hiirla  Htrike? — A.  1  couid  not  give  you  that  at  all;  I  do  not  remem- 
*"'*'''        I  havi*  no  occasion  to  use  thest.'  ligures  in  any  way. 
V-  €  '•au  you  tell  us  about  the  number  of  cents  per  t<»n  it  has  ineresised 
rroni  ^  ^  j^.  i^.|,ijr)|  strike  up  to  this  day  ? — A.  Well,  of  my  own  Judgment, 
it  IS  :4  %  ^|(|(  5()  j.^ijits  a  (on  .jt  our  end. 
^*    ""l^hal  is  at  the  mines  f — A.   Ves,  sir. 

'■  2*^)ij  lias  ])oen  sold  and  ilelivered  fnr  snirie  time  past  at  about  ."M> 
f^ttXn  s%ton  mon»  than  it  ditl  iu  St»pttMnber  List  .'—A.  I  have  no  knowl- 
•^itfe  «^f  ,|,a^^  |„,^  I  suppase  so. 

**•     ^'«w,  the  rovalty  on  coal  is  un<Ierstood  to  br  :ibinit  -.*»  <*t'nts  per 
ti.n? -A.  No,  sir.' 

^i'     ^Mial  is  it? — A.  Nearly  double  that.     I  pp'sume  it  averages  now 

.\-\  i«»   n.')  tviits  per  ton.     The  tiirartl  estate  get  this  yrnr  I"?  4MMits  tor  tlie 

\.krg»-s*»t  sizes  and  ItJeents  for  tin*  two  .smaller  sizes,  so  the  averagi*  royally 

mouUl   III.  ;i,-,  ji,  ;^s  cents,  depemling  upon  the  piiMliii'tinii  ot'  liies4»  two 

*»***^*       I  have  no  knowledge  of  anv  leasr  o!"  land  on  wliirli  the  char:;e 

i*  l"-li»w:MM-ents. 

^i'   TliHi  the  averafft',  vou  sav,  would  Im-  jimiit  '*^>  n-rits  * — A.   I  should 

*ay  .v,s  to  .'io  cents  is  tin*  average.     Snmi*  i*\eiM'd  ilmi,  but  ilirv  are  leases 

*"**  *^  J!  treat  many  years  ago. 

y*  ^t'ow,  c<ml  is  put  tlown  at  SelMiNlkill   Haven   at  what  priee  f — A, 

^^^  mean  at  what  cost  f 
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Q.  Yes,  sir ;  at  what  cost. — A.  The  cost  to  the  Coal  and  Iron  Ooni[ 
of  the  coal  pat  into  the  cars  at  the  breakers  is  probably  $1.50  a  ton 

Q.  Does  that  include  the  miners'  fees  and  workmen  in  the  breakers 
A.  Yes,  sir;  that  means  the  production  of  the  coal  and  putting  it 
the  cars. 

Q.  And  it  is  how  much  ? — A.  $1.50  a  ton. 

Q.  Is  that  inclusive  of  royalty  ? — A.  No,  sir.  In  the  cost  of  mc 
expended  for  wages,  supplies,  repairs,  and  contingent  expenses  at 
collieries ;  it  includes  any  item  whatever  of  the  colliery  expenses. 

Q.  It  includes  the  cost  of  mining  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  cost  of  handling  at  the  breakers  T — A.  Yes,  sir;  and 
cost  of  preparation  in  the  breaker  and  loading  in  the  cars ;  it  inch 
also  repairs  that  may  be  done. 

Q.  To  keep  the  property  up  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Kow,  are  there  sales  made  of  coal  at  Schuylkill  Haven  f — A. 
not  know  there  are  now. 

Q.  Have  there  been  in  the  last  few  months  several  points  where 
make  sales  to  be  delivered,  sales  based  upon  that  point  f — A.  I  bel 
there  are,  but  I  do  not  know.  Mr.  Eichards  can  give  you  thatinfoi 
tion. 

Q.  Where  does  the  railroad  company's  charge  for  tolls  begin,  at  v 
point  ? — A.  I  think  now  at  the  breakers.  I  think  their  freight  cha 
are  from  the  breakers. 

Q.  Well,  the  cost  at  the  breakers,  then,  is  $1.50  a  ton? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  at  Port  Eichmond  f — A.  I  do  not  know  v 
the  present  tolls  are ;  I  have  not  that  information. 

Q.  The  price  of  coal  at  Port  Bichmond  would  cover  the  royalty, 
cost  of  putting  it  upon  the  cars,  the  tolls  to  the  Eeading  Eailroa< 
Port  Eichmond,  and  the  profits  made! — A.  I  should  certainly  sup 
it  would  cover  as  much  as  that. 

Q.  Anything  more  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Does  the  cost  of  $1.50  include  royalty  f 

The  Witness.  No,  sir ;  it  does  not.      f 

Mr.  Parker.  Give  us  the  best  information  you  can  as  to  the  pi 
of  coal  at  Port  Richmond  for  some  little  time  past,  say  for  two  or  tl 
months  past. 

The  Witness.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  it  was  there. 

Q.  Well,  any  other  point.. — A.  I  know  what  returns  have  beenm 
for  instance  under  the  basis  in  order  to  determine  the  wages.  Cer 
collieries  were  drawn,  and  they  make  the  price. 

Q.  Yes :  but  we  would  like  to  get  outside  of  that  and  know  wjiat 
coal,  which  cost  $1.50  to  put  out  of  the  mines  on  the  cars,  brought  w 
it  touched  some  point  where  the  coal  is  sold. — A.  I  have  not  tha 
formation.  Mr.  Eichards  can  give  you  that,  I  think.  Althousrh 
chairman  calls  me  the  president  I  am  simply  superintendent  at 
mines,  and  have  no  jurisdiction. 

The  Chairman.  I  used  the  wrong  title. 

By  Mr.  Parker  : 

Q.  That  would  be  very  valuable  in  asking  about  that  departmei 
the  subject.  You  can  give  us  no  information,  then,  upon  the  subjec 
prices  anywhere? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  there  has  been  any  dearth  of  coal  in 
country  arising  from  these  strikes? — A.  There  has  been  scarcity  in  1 
tions,  of  course. 

Q.  In  some  locations  and  not  in  others! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q,  M^Mow  conld  that  be  f — A.  The  coal  ban  btHfii  scarce  in  our  own 
tovn,     PottAville,  for  instance,  for  there  is  none  lu*iii<(  produced  tliere. 

Q.  ^'^*here  else  ban  it  been  scarce  f — A.  in  such  local  places  not  read- 
iIt  resft^^lieil  from  other  re^rions. 

'Q.   X  n  any  others  f — A.  I  pi-esuuie  there;  must  have  been  a  scarcity  in 
tbe  l#«^Iiij;li're;;ion  from  the  same  cause. 

Q.  ^*uu  are  simply  speaking  of  loailities  about  the  mines  which  were 
not  f^tM  fipliiHl  l^A.  And  rot  rccidily  reached  from  other  rt^gions. 

Q.  1  >o  you  know  there  Inis  been  any  general  scanrity  of  coal  tlirough- 
oQt  ti^c*  country  on  account  of  these  strikes  f — A.  There  was  certainly  at 
the  fu  maces,  for  many  had  stopped.     They  wanted  to  consume  the 

coal 

Q.  How  many  within  your  knowledge! — A.  I  have  only  seen  thnfe. 
Ibiiv^  heartl  a  larger  number  spoken  of,  but  there  are  three  down  at 
Pott^'v'ille  that  have  stopi>ed. 

(j.  Have  there  l>een  any  other  localities  in  which  there  has  Ikh^u  a 
icanrity  in  the  supply  of  coal  f — A.  1  su])])ose  some  furnaces  in  the  Le- 
high Valley  have  stopiied ;   I  mean  outside  the  neighborhood  of  the 

Q.  Those  along  the  line  of  the  railroad  ? — A.  I  have  no  means  of  know- 
in*,!. 

ij.  Veil,  say  outside  of  Pennsylvania,  have  you  any  information  that 
th^-re  lian  U^en  a  genend  scarcity  of  coal  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q>  So  fur  as  you  have  any  knowledge  there  was  coal  enough  mined 
inilvpeiiileiit  of  these  strikes  to  supply  the  general  demand  of  the 
roantry  ?— -A.  I  believe  there  was,  sir. 

^*  Then  I  wish  to  ask  this  question:  Should  the  •Schuylkill  strike  end 
to-moiTDw,  will  you  swear  that  the  Kea<ling  Kailroa<l  Company  per  xe, 
or  u  owner  of  the  stoi*k  of  the  coal  and  iron  company,  lias  lost  any 
■oneyf^A.  To  the  Iwst  of  my  knowknlge  and  belief  they  certainly 
^^^^  \m{  money, 
y.  flow  T — A.  r»y  the  noiipHMluetion  and  siile  of  the  coal  and  any 
I  I'V^'tit  that  might  have  aeerned  from  it,  and  the  railroail  eompanv  has 
»"*t  all  the  tolls. 

^'  Anil  eoal  is  nowabimt  TiO  cents  a  ton  higher  than  it  was  when  the 
Mnkc  l)cjr.||,  f — A.  It  may  Ik»  more  than  that  in  the-<*ities.  1  have  no 
koowlt^l^j.  of  that. 

y*  Then*  was  a  large  stiK*k  already  minrd,  which,  with  the  small 
arDimnt  niined  since,  has  su])plied  the  country  i — A.  There  is  the  «|ues- 
•••Hi,wa«  then*  a  large  stmtk. 

y*  ^Vj4H  not  that  st04*k  supplying  the  eountry  <lnring  this  period  f — 
A.  Tlif  inen*ased  prisluetion  in  tlM»  \Vy«uniiig  region,  :is  I  uiulerstaiid 
fmm  the  newspaper  statistics,  hns  bei'ii  probably  d4>ubiiMl  tluring  this 
*Q*I><*UHion.  Men  have  gone  into  that  rt';;i<»n  troiii  the  Lriiigli  and  our 
[  "'urvifioii  to  work,  and  the  ]»ro<In<'tion  Irom  that  region  has  lireii,  l»y 
[■  ^^i**  Milt  foments,  doubled  during  this  lime.  That  is,  <loiilih»  tlie  pn»- 
*la«*tKiii  of  this  lime  in  tin*  vear.     Tln»  abilitv  to  st(»rr  or  hold   eoal  in 

•  ft 

H'^intiiifM  ciiongh  to  supply  tlir  eountry  for  a  month,  or  anything  like 

thK.vjii  !h«  almost  impossible.     There  ;ire  i.*»t  pljUM's  tndoit  anywhere 

*!»«  I  know  of. 

k  ^-  I  wante<l  your  full  explanation  of  that,  tor  I  (ind  two  viex^softhe 

I         M^*^triiri.  and  I  have  been  sfcking  the  intonnation  so  as  to  ;:rt  at  the 

iMlik.^.\^   We  have  no  stor:ig<»,  fxrrpt  that  wliifli  would  at'riiniulate 

»*  I'on  Kiehmond. 
9-  The  coal  is  ston^l  all  over  the  I'nited  States  .' — A.   Ves,  in  yards. 
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A  coal  dealer  might  fill  ap  a  yard,  or  one  side  of  it,  with  coal  to  i 
There  may  be  such  accumulations  as  that. 

Q.  Was  it  not  by  the  natural  course  cf  business  that  the  yards  tfaroi 
out  the  country  were  filled  up  about  the  time  the  Btrikes  commen 
but  now  they  are  substantially  empty  f — ^A.  Probably,  but  of  late  y 
as  the  coal  has  been  produced  it  has  been  consumed.  There  are ' 
few  yards  that  could  hold  their  coal  for  any  length  of  time  beforehi 
They  prefer  getting  it  in  the  course  of  time  along  to  sd^^ply  their 
tomers. 

Q.  Do  not  the  coal  middle  men  kll  over  the  country  make  up  t 
stocks  and  fill  their  yards  from  April  to  Octol)er,  as  a  rule,  storini 
a  good  deal  of  the  mined  coal  all  over,  the  country  f — A,  I  think 
do  a  great  deal  less  of  that  than  In  years  past. 

Q.  Do  they  not  do  a  great  deal  of  it  now ;  is  it  not  the  custom  i 
I  presume  that  would  l^  so.  Especially  with  those  who  depend  i 
water  transportation. 

Q.  Do  they  not  sell  a  great  deal  in  July,  August,  and  Septembe 
be  delivered  then  and  to  be  delivered  afterwards,  at  the  current  pi 
then  all  over  the  country,  and  there  has  to  be  the  stock  to  meet  itt- 
The  months  of  the  greatest  production  are  later  than  those. 

Q.  Are  not  sales  made  throughout  the  country  in  these  months  T- 
I  have  never  made  any  and  I  do  not  know  anything  about  any  of  tl 
Kow,  the  production  is  greatest  during  September,  October,  and  No' 
ber. 

Q.  Take  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  by  themselves,  will  you  s^ 
that  they  lost  any  money  by  this  strike,  taking  into  view  its  prosj 
of  business,  if  business  starts  up  now  ? — A.  I  certainly  would  swei 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  that  they  have  lost  a  great  de 
money. 

By  Mr.  Anderson  : 

Q.  Is  it  your  belief  that  at  the  end  of  two  years  from  date  the 
company  will  not  be  found  to  have  lost  money  by  this  strike! — A 
respective  of  any  other  conditions  that  may  exist  hereafter  I 

Q.  Simply  that  question. — A.  If  they  lose  it  now,  it  will  be  lost, 
mean  whether  they  will  make  enough  money  in  two  years  to  mal 
up! 

Q.  No,  that  is  not  my  question  ;  whether  in  two  years  hence,  yc 
an  expert  will  understand  that  this  strike  did  in  the  long  run  lose 
thing  to  the  railroad  company  f — A.  That  is,  because  of  tbat  strike 
may  make  more  money  in  the  two  years  than  they  would  other 
have  made. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  This  is  a  very  unknown  quantity  and  I  can  not  g 
at  anything  of  that  sort. 

Q.  From  what  you  have  known  in  the  past  of  the  Reading  Coal  i 
pany's  aft'airs,  have  you  any  suspicions  even  that  tlie  Heading  oc 
may  be  greatly  influenced  by  the  fact  that  the  other  regions  are 
supplying  coal  while  the  Reading  is  not,  in  the  coming  year  ? — A.  I 
sume  in  the  coming  year  the  Reading  will  be  deprived  of  shipm 
because  their  customers  have  gone  to  other  sources.  I  presume 
many  men  who  have  gone  into  the  Wyoming  region  will  remain  t 
That  will  result  in  less  shipments  by  the  C'oal  and  Iron  Company. 

Q.  Can  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  find  a  market  for  its  coal  in 
York  and  elsewhere  f — A..  That  is  its  pn^sont  point. 

Q.  Is  it  dependent  upon  the  customers  who  bought  from  it  last 
for  whatever  sales  it  makes  the  next  year? — A.  No  5  but  like  any 4 
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iegalar  baainess  wo  wouhl  bo  out  of  tbc  market  somewhat,  which  in 
certainly  due  tbc  strike. 

By  Mr.  Tarkkr  : 

Q.  Uow  nniiiy  colUeries  have  resuiuod  work  ? — A.  There  are  some  11 
i^  VJ  <%t  work. 

Q.    I  lave  y<»u  employe<l  all  the  men  coming;  to  you  f — A.  Yes,  sir; 
the  ur« lets  have  biH.'ii  to  j^ivc  every  man  an  opportunity  to  work  who  is 
Willi"  f:r  to  work,  evi*n  if  we  employ  tbein  at  a  disadvanta^re  to  us. 
g.   ft  lave  you  done  that? — A.  Yes;  1  know  nothiu<?  to  the  cimtrar.v. 
Q.   l-Soth  ohl  and  new  men  i — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ^^ono  have  been  turned  away  f — A.  iMcn  have  been  discharged 
vb*»  r*.*  fused  to  oboy  onh>rs. 

g.   1    am  referrin;:  to  Mr.  Corbin\s  belief  tbat  some  men  have  been 

lUTUt'^l  away  1>ecause  the  collieries  were  not  ready  for  them. — A.  There 

vuttUl   1»e  such  an  occurrence  as  this.    There  may  be  more  men  applying 

loott*^^   ]K)int  where  there  are  men  at  work  than  there  would  he  applying 

^ootlif  r  eollieries  in  tlie  neigh lK>rhood. 

Q.  I  loyou  know  ])ersonaIly  now  of  this  f — A.  L  have  had  reports  from 
our  ^ulTolk  colliery,  where  more  applied  for  outside  work  than  required, 
\jttt  \\ivy  wen*  men  belonging  to  oilier  collieries. 

1).  Tben  that  was  the  oi*casion  for  their  lM*ing  ni^fusedf — A.  It  was 
twta  refused;  there  was  no  plaee  for  them.  There  was  an  inability  to 
«ni»\oy  tlicMu  at  that  particular  colliery.  Tliey  never  worked  at  our  col- 
WrH*s.    They  eould  have  worked  at  other  collieries. 

^.  Wt*  understand  that  the  miners  make  some  complaint  l>ecau8e  they 
•rv  n-iiuinMl  to  pay  through  the  olllcers  of  the  com]>any,  or  ailvance 
iheir  [lay,  !«>  tax-eollectors  and  the  doetor,  and  sometimes  the  priest,  and 
Mmiv  other  eolleetions  f — A.  No  such  eolh'ctions  an*  made  by  this  eom- 
i  |aii\.  Thi>  rcmipany  has  no  stores,  has  no  charges  to  make,  and  makes 
Jw  <luri;fs  against  its  workmen  except  for  artielrs  turnished  by  the 
"»n)|Mii\ . 

^^  An-  not  roal  sn]>plie>  \vhi<*h  they  nsi'  in  the  mines  and  charges  for 
a  l"-iicvtih*nt  fund  eolIt'etiMl  .' — A.  Our  <*oinpany  <hM*s  not  make  any  of 
tlii-M*c(il|«.ctions. 
^y  And  it  diH's  not  art  .' — A.  Wr  niakr  no  cnllrrtions  lor  any  oni*. 
i  */•  ^Vill  you  stati*  as  to  \our   not  isaving  .st«»n*s  and  whrre  the  men 

j       uiaUthi'irpnnhasc.sof  tlu'irown  prrsunal  snpplii's  .' — A.  Ho  yon  niran 
/        ■»>  tliar,  liiiiiiii;;  snpplii's  ? 

I  ^^ '^tix  tamily  snpplirs  .' — A.   I  Iia\«*  no  k^^^^^  ii'd^'ur  that.     Wr  havi* 

f        ^' iniirtions  uiili  aii\  stores  in  tin   n*ginn  at  all. 

^I-  ^V«-|l,  th<*n*  are  slorrs  thri4»  .' — A.  0|i,  m-n,  mt. 
^i'  Aii>  ilii-y  kept   by  men  who  li:ivr  ai)>  irlatinn   to  thr  railioad  or 
^iy-iUvi  i-i»iiipan\  f— A.*  No.  sir. 
'^  Sii  iiii-Y  jiKM'ntiri'h  indfpfiiilrnt  .' — A.   Miilin-U. 
V-  Ari»  tin*  Ihi>si's  or  niJuT  niiMi  of  iiillui'nft*  aionnil  intnrstt^d  in  the 
^^'^^"'k'  iit  the  stores  and   gn»e4'ri«  s  and  otli«'r  plar«*s  tor  t'aniily  sup- 
l'**''*--^A.  A   bii^s  might  ha\<' a  biDtliiT  \^  lii»  k«-4>ps  a  store,  tlmngh  ht* 
ibifiil  li\««  ill  a  distant  pait  of  our  >vsteii],  and  in    no  wa>  nndrr  their 
I         ''•"'fnlnr  havf  an\  thing  to  dn  with  th«ni. 

L  */•  Now  HM  to  till' mining  >npiilit'>  .' — .\.    riic  mining  rxjimsrs  oi  pow 

•■•■r  aiiil  niM\  tln-se  things  :i\r  iiii  hiN!iii|  in  tljr  uiinini:  t'ontiat'ti»rs  anil 
ihjr;ji.,l  lo  them. 

V'  At  wliat  ratfN  f — A.  At  i'\;ietl,\  thr  pii«'r  w  hie),  was  adoptrd  soini* 
}tai^aj;oand  upon  \ihitii  all  eontiails  :iir  based. 
V-  Is  tbere  any  eomplaint    in  niratd  to  tiie  piiees  on  the  part  ot'lht* 
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miners  of  which  you  know  I — A.  They  have  said  to  me  that  they  coaU 
bay  certain  sapplies  for  less  than  we  were  charging  them.  I  haret6ld 
them  in  these  cases  that  we  wonld  have  no  hesitation  in  making  chaogeB 
in  these  prices  if  a  corresponding  change  was  made  in  the  contract 
prices,  their  contract  prices  being  based  upon  charging  these  prices  for 
supplies. 

Q,  Are  they,  in  your  judgment,  just  under  the  circumstances t— A. 
They  are,  under  the  circumstances ;  yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Anderson  : 

Q.  Do  you,  as  superintendent  of  the  company,  know  what  the  prices 
are  at  which  powder  is  sold  per  keg  to  the  men  f — A.  I  think  our  pow- 
der for  what  is  known  as  "  A  powder''  is  $2.65.  That  is  my  recollection; 
it  has  been  so  for  a  number  of  years. 

Q.  Now  do  you  know  what  is  the  cost  of  that  powder,  that  is  to  the 
company  f — A.  It  is  $2  and  the  cost  of  handling,  freights,  etc.,  which 
we  pay. 

Q.  Is  that  purchased  under  your  direction? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  by  the  railroad  company  f — No,  sir;  let  me  explain  in  regard 
to  that.    For  instance,  a  miner  is  driving  a  gangway  and  he  gets  $10 
a  yard  for  it,  and  a  certain  proi)ortion  of  that  is  allowed  him  for  the 
supplies  he  would  consume  in  driving  that  gangway.    For  instance, 
if  we  charged  him  more  for  powder  per  keg  we  simply  would  add  it  to 
the  work  it  would  do.    It  is  not  a  matter  of  profit  and  loss  at  all,  ba^ 
simply  that  they  may  be  economical  in  the  use  of  these  things.   Iff 
in  the  case  of  a  gangway,  he  is  paid  $10  a  yard,  $8  of  that  will  be  his 
wages  and  the  other  $2  the  supplies  he  consumed  in  driving.that. 

Q.  May  a  miner  employed  in  your  collieries  purchase  that  powd^^ 
where  he  pleases f — A.  It  Would  not  be  safe.     We  must  control  absO' 
liitely  the  handling  of  all  explosives.    It  would  not  be  safe  to  har^ 
them  al)ont  the  mines  handled  in  any  way  except  under  ourcontro*^ 
hotli  jv>^  to  (juality  and  quantity  taken  into  the  mining. 

Q.  \VIu»rc  is  the  powder  stored  above  ground? — A.  In  points  kiiowr 
as  powdt^r-houses. 

Q.  How  issued  from  there;  in  what  quantity? — A.  In  a  keg  of?— ^ 
pounds. 

Q.  Is  the  miner  himaelt' permitted  to  take  it  down? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  responsible  tor  tlic  safety  below? — A,  Yes,  sir;  under  certain 
restrictions.     The  mining  law  requires  certain  restrictions. 

Q.  Suppose  some  merchant  there  had  an  equally  safe  vault  for  storiu 
the  powder,  would  a  miner  be  permitted  to  obtain  a  keg  of  powder  fron 
him  i — A.  We  object  to  that,  as  we  can  not  tell  what  the  quality  may  be 

Q.  The  point  I  wished  to  reach  was,  that  the  company,  no  matted 
what  the  reasons  may  be,  requires  him  to  purchase  that  powder  fronc:^ 
the  company? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Thank  you ;  that  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at. — A.  We  would  notS 
object  to  making  these  prices  anything  different.  When  that  price  wa^ 
established  that  was  just  what  we  paid  for  the  powder. 

Q.  But  the  cost  of  powder  is  not  the  same  now  ? — A.  I  say  it  costs  just^ 
that  much  at  that  time. 

Q.  Do  you  charge  them  any  more  than  the  actual  cost  of  the  powder 
today  f — A.  We  do  now. 

(J.  So  you  make  a  profit  on  the  powder? — A.  No ;  we  are  not  making 
a  profit  on  the  i)owder  at  all.  We  pay  for  it ;  it  is  one  of  our  costs.  W^ 
lay  it  in.  For  instance,  we  allow  them  a  certain  quantity  in  money  pro^ 
viding  for  the  gangway,  for  which  he  would  get  $10  a  yard;  $8  of  tha^- 
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lid  represent  his  labor,  the  wage  element,  and  the  other  $2  wonld  be 
allowance  for  supplies,  |>owder,  fuse,  and  paper  for  making  the  car- 
[gtB.  We  do  not  want  him  to  waste  that.  lie  can  have  $2  worth 
(applies  to  drive  that  yard  of  gangway,  if  he  uses  less,  it  is  for  his 
leflt.  All  that  is  based  ui>on  contracts  of  two  years  ago.  If  we 
nge  these  prices  we  should  also  change  the  contract,  because,  other- 
e,  it  is  that  much  added  to  his  wages. 

^.  Suppose  that  the  cost  of  the  materials  to  ygu  would  increase  above 
would  you  charge  him  more  than  you  do  now  ? — A.  We  could  not 
irge  unless  we  allowed  it  There  is  no  profit  in  it  one  way  or  another. 
)•  But  still  there  is  no  competitor  in  this  to  whom  he  can  go  for  the 
ncbaise  of  these  materials! — A.  For  iK)wder,  no,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Cuipman  : 

}.  I  understood  3'ou  to  say  that  no  tenants  have  been  evictcil  from 
ir  mines.  Are  you  sure  of  that? — A.  I  have  no  knowliMlge  of  it,  sir. 
j.  What  kind  of  leases  have  you  with  your  tenants  1  Have  you  this 
id  of  a  lease,  to  put  it  directly,  waiving  all  notice  to  quit  and  all 
;ml  proceedings  in  case  you  wish  to  take  i>ossessiou  of  the  property  f — 
I  have  never  seen  one  of  the  house  leases. 

).  By  whom  are  they  made  f — A.  By  the  land  agent ;  I  do  not  know 
ythiDg  about  them. 

Q«  If  you  do  not  know  anything  about  it,  I  do  not  want  to  ask  3*ou. 
»w,  you  say  some  of  the  miners  are  married ;  now,  have  you  ^ny  idea 
lat  is  the  proportion  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  But  considerable  numbers  are ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q,  And  a  gooil  many  of  them  keep  house  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  That  agn'ementyou  allude  to  as  of  September  17  was  as  to  the 
yjeat — A.  Yes,  sir. 

^.  Was  the  coal  company  in  the  hands  of  the  receivers  at  the  date  of 
it  agr«  einent ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

^.  You  formulated  that  agreiMuent  yourself,  with  the  assistance  of 
iow*lT — A.  Yes,  sir. 

).  That  was  Mr.  Ellis,  I  think  you  said  ! — A.  Yes,  sir.  Our  counsel 
H  Mr.  Ellis. 

j.  Who  was  h('  acting  for  in  this  f — A.  I  called  him  in  to  act  for  me. 
^.  Individually! — A.  As  superintendent  of  the  Coal  and  Inm  Com- 
uy. 

.^.  Was  he  counsel  of  the  n»cci  vers  and  also  your  ox)un8el  f — A.  He 
id  in  the  capacity  of  an  oflicerat  the  time. 

)•  That  IS  what  I  want  to  get  at.  The  laboring  men,  as  I  understood 
D^desin^l  to  continue  the  agreement  of  8epteml>er  17  after  January 
—A.  Yes,  sir. 

(J.  Ytm  res|K>nde<l  to  tliat  that  you  had  no  authority  !-  A.  Yes,  sir. 
t^.  Because*  the  railroad  was  in  the  hands  of  the  receivers  ? — A.  Yes, 

• 

Q-  The  price  |K?r  diem  for  wages  was  fixed,  was  it  not? — A.  Not  at 

at  time. 

Q.  By  that  agreement  of  8eptenil>er  1 7  ? — A.  The  action  of  that  agree- 

PDl  would  Ik?  to  change  the  former  rates. 

Q.  But  was  there,  or  is  there,  not  a  basis  system  of  rates  per  diem  for 

MSw»  tixe<l  f — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  rate  |)er  diem  is  alxmt  fair  wages  for  the  men  ? — A.  That  rate 

»  Miners  is  $2  a  day  and  on  other  classes  other  rates. 

Q.  Still,  it  is  a  Axed  sum  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

^.  This  is  maile  the  basis  system,  and  that  sum  is  raisi*d  or  lowered 
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acoording  to  the  advance  or  decline  of  3  cents  per  ton  m  the  price 
coal! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  yon  say  you  desired  the  miners  to  continne  at  work  aft< 
the  1st  of  January  on  the  old  basis ;  what  was  that  old  basis f — A.  Tk. 
basis  existing  prior  to  September  1. 

Q,  That  is,  prior  to  September  17  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  no  aathority  at  that  time  to  make  an  agreement 
that  basis,  the  road  being  in  the  hands  of  the  receivers  t — ^A.  I  did'i 
make  any. 

Q.  How  could  you  make  any  agreement  upon  any  basis,  sitaated 
you  were? — A.  Ko,  I  had  no  authority. 

Q.  How  many  men  in  the  coal  regions  live  in  their  own  houses? — i 
I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  it. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  considerable  number  of  them  f — A.  I  do  not  thiirzji 
there  is  a  considerable  number ;  I  think  the  proportion  is  small. 

Q.  Houses  are  cheap  there  ? — A.  I  believe  them  to  be. 

Q.  Tbe  land  and  the  services  are  cheap,  are  they  not  ? — ^A.  Wh( 
there  is  no  valuable  coal  under  it. 

Q.  But  ordinarily  the  land  would  be  cheap  and  so  would  the  se] 
ices  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  do  you  think  among  your  employes  were  bom      in 
the  district;  have  you  any  idea  of  that? — A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  How  many  have  lived  there  a  considerable  time  ? — A.  I  shouzltf 
presume  that  nine-tenths  of  those  who  are  recognized  as  miners  were 
brought  up  there  and  have  lived  in  the  region. 

Q.  I  do  not  think  at  all  so.  Is  there  any  land  around  these  houses? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much? — A.  Thatvaries  with  the  location;  generally  a  garden 
patch. 

Q.  Then  they  are  greater  and  smaller  according  to  the  location?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  no  average  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember  the  sizes  in  the  towns 
where  we  own  the  houses  and  lots,  but  of  course  they  are  small,  except 
those  mainly  about  the  mines,  where  there  is  plenty  of  room. 

Q.  Has  the  land  any  agricultural  value? — A.  Very  little,  without  a 
great  deal  is  expended  on  it. 

Q.  You  were  speaking  about  the  police  in  the  country;  have  you  had 
the  Pinkertou  detectives  in  your  employ  ! — A.  1  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  know  the  organization  relerred  to  and  that  they  have  been 
employed  to  assist  in  quelling  strikes  in  the  country' ;  you  do  not  know 
whether  you  had  them  ? — A.  I  had  no  knowledge  they  were  there  ex- 
cept through  rumor. 

Q.  You  heard  they  were  there? — A.  I  heard  they  were  there;  I  sup- 
pose they  are  there. 

Q.  You  wanted  the  men  to  go  to  work  on  the  1st  of  January.  You 
informed  them  that  you  had  no  authority  to  make  any  agreement  with 
them.  Oil  what  agreement  aiul  on  what  basis  were  they  to  go  to  work 
on  the  1st  of  January  if  no  one  could  make  a  bargain  with  them  ? — A. 
On  the  same  basis  for  the  last  twelve  years. 

Q.  But  you  say  you  had  no  authority  either  to  make  that? — A.  I  did 
not  ask  them  to  do  anything  dillerent  from  that. 

Q.  You  said  you  had  no  authority  to  make  any  agreement.  How 
were  they  to  know  on  what  basis  they  were  to  go  to  work? — A.  We 
were  assuming  that,  as  this  basis  had  been  in  force  for  twelve  years, 
and  this  agreement  was  a  special  arrangement  for  a  special  purpose,  it 
was  to  end  on  the  1st  of  January,  and  that  they  were  to  return  at  that*" 
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me  to  the  former  basis.  That  was  the  distinct  understanding  with  the 
po  when  that  was  made. 

Q.  The  Kuiu  and  substance  of  it  was  this:  That  you,  withont  any  au- 
ority,  representing;  a  i>erKon  who  had  no  authority,  desired  those  men 
go  lo  work  on  the  Ist  of  January  without  any  af^reement  as  to  the 
tare.  Now  that  is  all  that  there  was  in  it. — A.  It  might  bo  put  teoh- 
rally  in  that  shape. 

Q.  I  am  putting  it  very  plainly;  our  ideas  of  technicality  arediffur- 
it.  This  is  really  the  meat  of  tbe  entire  thing. — A.  1  (xrtainly  could 
>t  have  actetl  for  the  com]mnies  until  the  cimipanies  were  reorgan* 

Q.  1>oyou  not  think  I  havestateil  it  fairly? — A.  liardly. 
1^.  Why  f — A.  The  supposition  was,  the  coui]>any  would  accede  and 
ould  CO  on  as  it  had  previously  and  it  would  pay  as  it  had  previously. 
if.  Why  f — A.  Because  it  had  done  so  before.  ' 
C^.  If  the  company  had  {mid  everything  it  owed  l>efore,  how  did  it 
ft  into  the  hands  of  the  nH'civers  f — A.  1  do  not  know  that  has  any- 
ling  to  do  with  the  cpicstion  of  wages. 

H,  I  «io  not  know,  either,  sir.  It  is  a  jiretty  apt  question,  though; 
HneluNly  must  have  lost  somewhere.  Will  you  tell  nu*  why  you  have 
;of»(ied  the  output  i — A.  I  d«)  not  know  that  I  ever  stopjuHl  it. 
if'  Wrll,  why  dul  your  company  stop  it  f — A.  1  argue  tiiat  any  restric- 
titi  uliit'h  has  l»efu  madejms  boen  made  for  want  of  <liMnand  for  coal. 
if.  V«in  think  that  isthc!  cuily  basis  upon  which  a  restriction  has  ever 
H'u  riiiulf  ? — A.  Yt'S,  sir. 

i{.  Wiiiihi  not  an  incn*ased  output  be  a])t  to  rn^ate  an  increasetl  de- 
and  f — A.   I  doubt  it. 

if.  Is  ni>t  th(*re  a  demand  for  anthracite  which  is  very  great,  and  grow- 
;:  limn*  every  year  in  this  country  and  others  t — A.  The  demand  lor 
ereat  ouuiIht  of  \ears  past  has  not  been  snllicient  to  pay  tor  the  cost 

^I'ttiii;;  it  out  and  sending  it  to  the  market. 
t.f,  I  ii'^ticd  you  aiiotlier  (|nestion.     I    am   coming  to  that  directly. — 

('•■rr.iinl\.  then*  has  been  an  increased  deniinnl  tor  coal. 
^f.  In  II  it  the  demand  very  grciit  now  .* — .\.  I  presume  tiiat  it  is. 
V-   l<  It  not  es]K*cially  all  tliroii^h  that   gre:it   and  growing  western 
^intrv  f — A.   Ves,  sir. 

<f.  ric.ir  iKick  out  where  my  tVien<l,  Mr.  Anderson,  liv«*s,  and  beyond 
at;  ami  is  not  there  a  trenieiiilons  eniisiimptioii  t)t'  it  in  liase-bnrners 

Ihf-  lioiisi'.sf — A.   I  liclievi'  it  to  1m'. 

V.  You  spoke  of  an  allotni«-nt:  how  was  tliat  allntiitent  niaile  .' — A. 
rf;i]i\  do  not  know  tlie  lii.st<irvor  it. 

if.   When   \*:is  it    mad**  * — A.  .Mhhi!    the   \ears   l.s>.;  or   isst,  ahing 
ken*,  flieic  was  .some  arrangement  known  as  an  allotiiieitt. 
i^.  That  is  rfceiitly,  I  lien,  within  a  .slioii    linie-— is.s:;  ami    IS-^I  .' — A. 
•^.  n\i\ 

if.   r*.\  whom  waN  it  m.ide  .' — A.   1  do  not  know  that. 
if.   What  was   it  inadt*  tor  .' — A.   I    nmliT>taiid   to  prevent   ovcrpro 
J*  titiii. 

if    I    will   tiillow  that   up  l»v  a^Ulii;:   \oii   if  ii    was  not    to  k«*ep   no 
ri,-i.*  ,' — A.   It  iliil  not  siieeeed.  il   it  wa^. 
if.    Wa>  II  not  lor  that  {icrpo^i- .' — A.    1  did  \\*»\  iriiike  it. 
if.   Vi'ii  sa>  It  was  To  prevent    o\«-!  pi'MldeMon.      hnl   ii    imt    atteitipt 
»  kffli  up  prices  ' — A.   1  would  a^^siinii*  tli.K.  en  i.iinlx . 
if,  I>o  Mill  s:i\  no  sueli  an aiiU'tiieMt   exists  now  .'  —  A.  Not    {n  niy 

MIWlcil;:e. 

11    TKNN 
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Q.  Do  yon  say  that  no  snch  arrangemoDt  does  exist  now  t — ^A.  I  ean 
not  say  it  does  not,  but  I  say  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it.  To  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  and  belief  there  is  no  such  arrangement. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  exists  or  not  f — A.  I  do  not  know 
that  it  does  not,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  it  does  in  any  way,  shape,  or 
form. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me,  Mr.  Whiting,  at  how  much  yon  value  the  mining 
lands  belonging  to  your  company  ;  do  you  know! — A.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  on  the  subject  f — ^A.  My  impression  is  that 
they  are  considered  to  be  worth  some  $40,000,000. 

Q.  How  much  of  the  coal  part  of  those  mining  lands  do  you  work ; 
about  what  proportion  ? — A.  I  could  hardly  give  you  an  estimate  of 
that.    It  is  certainly  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  whole. 

Q.  Are  you  trying  to  make  interest  on  the  whole  of  that,  on  $40,000,000, 
out  of  these  coal  lands  which  are  not  worked,  as  well  as  those  that  aret — 
A.  I  do  not  know  that  such  interest  is  to  be  paid. 

Q.  Are  you  trying  to  make  a  profit  or  interest  on  that  first  invest* 
ment  of  $40,000,000  by  working  what  you  state  is  a  small  proportion 
it?~A.  We  certainly  are  not  doing  that  or  aiming  to  do  it. 

Q.  Do  yon,  in  calculating  profits,  take  into  account  what  you  estimate 
to  be  the  full  value  of  that  property! — A.  I  do  not  know  anythinjr 
about  that.  I  never  had  anything  to  do  with  that,  and  I  never  mado 
any  such  calculation,  and  I  have  never  known  it  to  be  made. 

Q.  Would  you  have  known  it  if  it  had  been  the  practice  of  the  com- 
pany to  do  anything  of  that  sort? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  yon  would  not  have  known  it! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Does  it  not  come  within  your  department  at  all! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  whose  department  would  it  come  ? — A.  I  would  not  know  that, 
even. 

Q.  You  do  not  even  know  that? — A.  No,  sir.  It  certainly  would  not 
be  in  my  department. 

Q.  Who  would  be  apt  to  know  it! — A.  Our  president. 

Q.  You  think  your  president  would  know  that ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  if  you  know  anything  about  those  who  are  em- 
braced in  the  allotment  of  which  you  have  been  speaking! — A.  You 
mean  what  companies! 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  I  can  not  recollect  them  all  now,  but  I  have  a  mem- 
orandum here. 

Q.  Give  it  as  near  as  you  can  and  as  many  as  you  can  !— .A.  These 
collieries  I  understand  to  have  had  these  divisions  and  subdivisions  for 
allotment:  The  shippers  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  system,  the 
shippers  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  system,  the  shippers  on  the  Delaware. 
Lackawanna  and  Western  system,  the  shippers  on  the  Delaware  ana 
Hudson  system,  the  shippers  on  the  Pennsylvania  system,  the  shippers 
on  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  and  the  shippers  on  the  Erie  sys- 
tem. 

Q.  Then  this  system  of  allotment  primarily  embraced  the  operators 
in  the  diflereut  systems! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  secondarily,  of  course,  the  operators  within  each  system.  In 
other  words,  if  you  do  not  understand  that,  a  certain  amount  of  output 
would  be  allotted  to  your  system  and  a  certain  amount  to  the  Lehigh, 
etc.,  then  you  would  go  home  and  divide  up  the  amount  of  your  allot- 
ment among  the  operators  of  your  system.  That  would  be  the  way  it 
was  done  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  valae  of  the  ooUieriea  you  actually  open 
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I  have  DOt.    1  bave  not  a  memorandum  of  that,  anless  it  is  in 
iroort. 

|.  Voo  speak  of  the  value  of  the  colliery  equipments.  I  Ruppoae  it 
IDS  the  eqaiproentH.  I  mean  an  mine^,  would  you  include  the  equip- 
\tMy  breakers,  and  machinery  f — A.  They  are  estimated  to  be  worth 
I  the  mines  $8^80,583,  that  is,  they  were  last  year,  and  the  e(]uip- 
its  vere  estimated  to  be  wortb  $2,150,940. 

.  Who  made  that  estimate! — A.  These  are  in  the  statement  of  the 
ts  of  the  company. 

.  By  whom  f — A.  They  are  revised  in  my  department  ^ear  by  year 
re  any  changes  take  place.  They  do  not  originate  every  year.  We 
At  them  by  weighing  and  measuring  and  taking  an  inventory  of  the 
ipments;  for  instance,  the  amount  of  material  on  hand,  supplies,  etc. 
.  Is  that  report  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  stockholders! — A.  Yes, 

.  This  is  the  report  to  go  to  the  stockholders.    Do  you  know  whether 

estimates  are  too  high  or  too  low,  or  about  right;  have  you  any 

vladge  on  that  subject  f— A.  So  far  as  I  have  anything  to  do  with 

ley  are  substantially  the  right  market  value  at  the  time  they  are 

le. 

.  Can  yon  give  all  the  i>ercentages  of  each  system  under  this  allot- 

t  system  of  any  |)eriod  f — A.  I  presume  I  can  ascertain  that;  it  waa 

lisbed  in  the  coal  journals  at  that  time. 

.  Can  yoQ  give  the  percentage,  say  for  a  period  of  four  years  f — A. 

tuome  I  ctin  find  the  records  for  tliat  time. 

.  Wdl  you  try  to  do  sot — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  will  try  to  do  so. 

Ir.  Anderson.  Instead  of  four  years,  let  Mr.  Whiting  furnish  data 

ill  the  years. 


By  Mr. 

:  Will  yoa  take  a  memorandum  of  that,  Mr.  Whiting  T  I  under- 
d  Mr.  Corbin  to  state  that  your  profit  is  'SO  cents  a  ton  on  your 
at  the  mines. — A.  I  think  Mr.  Corbin  stated  that  hutt  yrar  the  net 
h  of  the  business  was  23  cents  {H^r  ton  alM)ve  the  cost,  absolutely 
loat  any  allowance  for  anything  lOse.  That  is,  without  any  allow- 
^  for  royalty  or  interest  charges,  but  for  labor  an<l  supplies. 
.  Now, of  course  you  are  not  at  work  all  the  time;  there  are  days 
p  or  less  when  you  can  not  work  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
.  And  you  keep  turning  your  money  as  other  businesses  do  from 
t  to  time,  do  you  not! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

.  Do  you  pay  royalty! — A.  We  have  to  pay  royalty  on  collieries  we 
t  from  others. 

.  Why  do  you  do  that  when  you  have  so  nineh  land  of  your  own  not 
led  !— A.  IkH»iuse  of  this,  there  were  valuable  deposits  of  coal  and 
eriea  alrea«ly  openetl  for  oi>eration  on  it. 

.  What  proportion  of  your  collieries  were  leaj>e<l  ? — A.  I  think  there 
eteven  lease<l. 

.  Eleven  out  of  forty-five  ?— A.  1  think  that  is  the  number. 
.  How  much  did  you  say  your  coal  cost  you  to  get  it  out  ? — A.  AlK)nt 
0  a  too. 

.  What  is  it  selling  for  at  the  mines? — A.  I  do  not  renienilH*r  now 
C  the  rated  are. 

.  Have  yoa  not  any  idea  ! — A.  I  ilo  not  know  at  what  it  is  selling, 
ly  impression  is  that  the  ])resent  rate  at  the  mines  Is  about  $3  lor 
sixes,  dowa  to  $1.25  for  the  smaller. 
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Q.  About  what  was  tbe  average  f — A.  I  suppose  it  would  ayerace 
^possibly  $2.76  to  $2.80. 

Q.  Keady  to  put  on  the  cars  for  sbipmentf — A.  Tes;  on  tbe  oars, 
loaded  hito  the  cars.  Mr.  Richards  can  give  yoa  that  iDftMrmatioii,  be- 
cause be  has  it  aU;  I  only  guess  at  it. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  what  proportion  of  your  work  is  doae  by  eos- 
tract? — A.  The  inside  work  of  miuiDg  is  probably  50  per  cent.;  the  out- 
side work  very  little  of  it. 

Q,  Well,  50  per  cent,  of  the  inside  work  is  done  by  contract  aad  the 
contractor  pays  his  own  hands  f — ^A.  We  pay  them  and  charge  it  against 
the  contract. 

Q.  Does  be  make  any  bargain  with  the  hands  f — A.  Well^  he  sheets 
them,  but  they  are  paid  at  the  same  rates. 

Q.  They  are  also  paid  at  the  rate  fixed  for  the  whole  business  t — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  about  50  per  cent,  are  men  employed  directly  by  yout-^A.  I 
believe  that  is  about  the  ratio. 

Q.  The  men  outside  are  employed  directly  by  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  proi>ortiom  of  them  are  so  employed  f — ^A.  All  cl 
them. 

Q.  About  how  many  outside  men  do  you  employ  f — A.  I  think  about 
one^bird  of  the  whole  number.    I  may  be  mistaken  about  tliat. 

Q.  The  whole  of  the  tweuty-one  thousand  ? — ^A.  I  may  have  tbat  pro- 
portion wrong,  I  do  not  remember  it.  The  proportion  I  find  was  aboat 
one-third  outside  and  two-thirds  inside  of  the  total  number. 

Q.  Then,  out  of  the  total  number,  one-third  are  employed  directly  by 
you  on  the  outside,  and  half  the  remainder  are  employed  indirectly  by 
you,  and  the  remainder  by  what  you  call  contract? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  opposed  to  labor  organizatioust — A.  Kotas  an  organiza- 
tion, certainly  not. 

Q.  What  do  mean  by  that,  Mr.  Whiting  ? — A.  I  mean  that  I  see  no 
objection  to  their  bein^  organized  or  combined. 

Q.  What  for? — A.  For  their  mutual  protection  and  benefit. 

Q.  How  ? — A.  In  a  benevolent  way,  sickness  or  a  maintenance  of 
wages. 

Q.  You  do  not  object  to  their  organizing  for  the  maintenance  of 
wages! — A.  They  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  that. 

Q.  I  agree  with  you  entirely.  When  you  get  to  that  position  we 
agree  as  to  that;  1  am  much  obliged  to  you.  I  know  of  no  other  ques- 
tion 1  wish  to  ask  now.  I  think  there  is  one  more:  Do  you  know 
whether  the  mining  police  was  a  general  organization  under  Captain 
Linden,  of  the  Pinkerton  force?— A.  I  do  not  know;  1  think  that  had 
something  to  do  with  it  years  ago. 

Q.  When  did  you  lirst  come  to  that  region  ?— A.  I  went  to  that  re- 
gion in  18G6.  I  was  not  in  connection  with  the  coal  and  iron  company 
until  1877. 

By  Mr.  Anderson  : 

Q.  IIow  long  did  you  say  you  had  been  in  the  Schuylkill  region  t — 
A.  Since  180(>. 

Q,  And  during  that  period  you  have  had  an  intimate  knowledge  or 
practical  knowledge  of  mining  affairs? — A.  Of  mining  machinery  in 
the  first  place.  I  built  a  great  deal  of  machinery  and  1  was  in  the 
mines  patting  it  up. 

Q.  In  what  year  was  the  Reading  Kailroad  Company  incorporated^— 
A.  1  do  not  remember,  but  1  think  it  was  about  1830. 
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Q.  At  what  time  iVul  yoii  become  oonnocted  with  the  Itcading  Coal 
~  Iron  Company  f — A.  In  1877.  g 

Q.  At  that  tinio,  1S77,  alK)ut  what  numlier  of  peraoiiH  eof^aged  tn 
■iniDg  or  dependent  u|iou  miners— 1  mean  their  familien — lived  in  the 
territory  now  owned  by  the  Keadiup  i'oal  and  Iron  Coin|mny  t — A.  I 
have  very  little  idea  what  the  nnnilier  wat(.  The  nnmber  is  greater 
DOW  than  it  was  then,  liecaune  a  groat  many  nollieries  have  been  o|)ened 
■mee  that  time,  but  at  that  time  there  were  more  individual  operatore 
than  there  are  now. 

Q.  So  far  as  3'our  knowledge  extends  has  the  percentage  of  native- 
Uim  and  foreign-borii  miners  in  that  region  changed  Mne^  1477  f — A. 
1  think  it  may  have  been  so.  I  think  there  may  hare  been  more  Hun- 
garians an«l  Tolanders  in  the  country  generally. 

Q.  AlMiut  what  change  of  percentage? — A.  1  have  scanrely  any  idea 
what  that  would  be. 

tj.  lla\e  more  of  them  come  ? — A.  Some  have  come  into  the  country 
on  the  railroads  and  also  some  to  these  mines.  They  were  largely  Irish 
at  tine  time.    S<Hne  of  these  men  came  as  oixlinar>'  laborers. 

Q.  Is  the  pro|N)rtion  of  foreign-l>orn  populatitm  in  the  mining  region 
greater  than  is  the  average  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  at  large? — A. 
1  think  it  is. 

Q,  And  you  think  that  percentage  has  iiicreaseil  ? — A.  I  think  it  has 
iDcremsHl  in  the  element  of  lalior,  not  in  that  of  miners  proper.  The 
funsign  element  that  come  over  here  as  miners  are  largely  English, 
Welsh,  and  (lernian. 

Q.  In  that  year,  1877,  could  you  furnish  the  committee  an  approxi- 
mate estimate  of  the  output  of  the  coal  which  is  now  owned  by  the  liead- 
ing  <.*oal  t*onipanyf — A.  I  presume  1  could  a>ci*rtain  those  figures  at 
that  time.     Vou  mean  the  anm  covennl  by  the  Keading  system? 

i^.  I  mean  the  region  owned,  lease<l,  and  controlle<l  by  the  Keading 
M  stem. — A.  Vou  mean  the  production  from  the  same  territory  from  which 
«e  sre  now  pnNlncing  ? 

Q.  Ami  1  ought  to  Nuy  before  the  Keading  Coal  Company  wasforme<l ; 
if  you  4*:ui«  I  will  1h*  obligtMl  for  these  same  statistics  for  each  year  since 
of  that  total  output;  and  please  separate  the  out |Mit  from  individual 
■iine.H  ami  from  the  company *s  mines,  if  you  can. — A.  That  could  Ik' 
dunt\  I  pri'sume. 

Q.  1  srv  the  re|)orts  you  had  issued,  and  I  did  not  know  but  what 
there  were  prior  n*|M»rtHf — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  hav<»  iM'en  publishe^l 
fur  a  nunilH*r  of  counties. 

Q.  Wfll,  when*  yon  ran.  The  ohifct  of  that  data  is  to  show  how 
Maeb  or  hi»w  many  of  (Iiom*  individual  inMi«*s  hav<'  Imm'U  absorlN*d  l>y 
the  eomiNin}',  and  what  efl'<M*t  that  has  lia<l  upon  tht*  <»iitpiit  and  the 
openition  of  mines  by  in<lividuals  as  distinguish«Ml  iVoin  eorporatiims. — 
A.  Thi*  indivitlual  eolli«*ri('s  havi*  <l<*rr<'asiMl  in  nuinlMT.  and  annual  shif)- 
nirnt*  from  the  terri'orv  have  laii;«*lv  iiirri'asrd. 

y.  Hijw  many  c<»llirries  wfiv  tin*  Kcadiii;;  Company  operating,  say 
III  ln70  ? — .\.  The  coal  and  iron  <'onip:iny  was  not  in  existrnre  in  1S70. 

if.  Ill  what  year  did  it  ronir  inio  rxislener  f — A.  Well,  I  think  in 
Is:  I  or  l>7-'. 

y.  Was  that  the  time  of  tinir  lonnation  .' — A.  I  have  no  reeoIle<'tion 
of  that,  but  I  ran  get  the  data. 

W-  WHl.  the  data  will  fnrnihli  thr  point  wo  uaiit  to  reach.     Is  it  not 
afartiliat  the  miiM'  owners  there  seek  to  obtain  tin*  most  work  for  the 
wages?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  As  the  one  iHisscssses    the  rapital  anil  is  able  to  employ  the  most 
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iutelligent  and  competent  assistance,  is  it  not  true  that  the  one  has  the 
great  advantage  over  the  miner  in  the  natural  difference  between 
them  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  natural  that  in  such  a  case  the  miners  should  stand 
together  and  by  this  strength  of  union  endeavor  to  relieve  themselves 
from  such  disadvantage  ! — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  improper,  unjust,  or  unlawful  in  the  combina- 
tion of  workingmen,  so  they  do  not  do  an  improper,  unjust,  or  nnlawfdl 
act? — A.  Certainly  not. 

Q.  What  is  your  distinction  of  a  strike  t — A.  A  refusal  to  work. 

Q.  By  the  men  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  distinction  of  a  lockout  f — A.  A  refusal  to  let  the 
men  work. 

Q.  Has  this  contest  between  the  owners  and  the  miners  continued  for 
many  years  f — A.  There  have  been  some  contests,  of  course,  for  many 
years,  but  not  recently. 

Q.  I  understood  you  a  while  ago  to  say  that  the  miners  had  combined 
back  as  far  as  18G3  O)*  186Gf— A.  Yes,  sir;  they  did  so  far  back. 

Q.  Then,  about  1867  or  1870  an  agreement  between  the  employers 
and  the  workmen  was  made,  was  it  not? — A.  There  were  several  of 
those  made  in  the  past  between  the  individual  operators  and  the  mi- 
ners. 

Q.  How  many  other  strikes  or  lockouts  have  occurred  since  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Coal  Company,  within  your  knowledge? — A.  Since  the  adop- 
tion of  this  last  basis — that  is,  of  1875 — there  have  been  none  which 
have  amounted  to  anything  at  all. 

Q.  Well,  prior  to  that  when  was  any  ?— A.  There  were  some  prior  to 
that. 

Q.  Were  they  strikes  or  lockouts  f — A.  They  were  strikes. 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  lockout  f — A.  I  do  not  remember  any;  I  do  not 
think  there  has  been. 

Q.  There  has  been  no  demand  of  the  mine  owners  within  your  knowl- 
edge in  that  region  for  a  decrease  of  wages  to  the  men  or  to  impose 
upon  them  any  service  or  duties  that  they  might  require,  to  which  they 
objected  ? — A.  Efforts  certainly  were  made  at  one  time  to  reduce  the 
wages.  There  was  at  one  time;  the  strike  in  1875  was  because  of  a  re- 
duction of  wages. 

Q.  Was  that  a  strike  or  lockout  f — A.  It  was  a  strike. 

Q.  bid  the  companies  in  any  way  induce  that  strike! — A.  That  was 
before  my  time. 

Q.  So  far  as  your  observation  goes,  universally  any  trouble  between- 
the  employers  and  the  men  has  always  arisen  for  a  demand  for  higher^ 
wages,  and  at  no  time  has  it  been  occasioned  by  the  benefit  which  mights 
accrue  to  the  company,  and  it  was  always  a  strike  and  never  a  lock — 
outf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  the  owners  of  the  different  anthracite  coal  regions  evetr 
acted  tofjether  ! — A.  In  what  way? 

Q.  In  the  matter  of  securing  lower  wages? — A.  I  am  not  aware  thaC:^ 
they  ever  have.  There  was  a  strike  in  the  Lehigh  region,  but  the  em^ 
ployers  in  the  Schuyndll  and  the  Wyoming  regions  did  not  pay  any 
attention  t%  it. 

Q.  Was  there  formerly  any  agreement  with  the  employers  in  the  strik- 
ing regions;  have  they  always  united  in  the  matter  ? — A.  I  always  under- 
stood that  they  have  an  indefinite  knowledge;  nothing  else  was  done. 
Both  of  these  regions  hired  those  men.    We  hired  Lehigh  men.    Our  men 
have  g^one  away  to  Wyoming  now  very  largely. 
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Q.  How  many  collieries  are  there  open  on  the  property  belonging  to 
the  coal  company  f — A.  If  my  recollection  is  right  there  are  some  nixty- 
tive.  Some  are  places  that  have  been  oiiened,  and  a  very  large  number 
of  them  were,  and  then  abandoned.  That  is,  a  colliery  may  have  been 
exhausted,  or  where  the  coal  wim  worked  down  to  the  water-level  and 
abaud<Mie<l  for  the  time  being,  to  be  oi)ened  again  in  the  future. 

Q.  If  the  company  was  working  its  proiierty  to  its  full  extent  about 
what  would  be  the  proportion  of  collieries  which  would  be  oi>erated  as 
jftgaiust  those  that  are  now  oi)erating,  would  it  be  one  to  thirteen,  four- 
teen, or  llfttH*n  f — \.  I  do  not  know  that  I  quite  follow  the  question. 

Cj.  This  pro|M.'rty  you  say  is  worth  1^^0,000,000  and  you  are  operating 
forty-ti  ve  mines ;  if  you  were  develoi>ing  the  whole  property  and  obtain- 
ing all  the  coal  it  could  furnish,  how  many  collieries  would  you  l>e  run- 
Diiig  approximately  f — A.  It  would  be  mere  guess-work.  It  would  be 
DO  ohjtx't  to  us  to  develop  or  produce  more  coal  than  can  be  dis|)oscd  of. 

Q.  8up|M>se  it  could  be  disposed  of  profitably  f — A.  We  conUi  double 
the  output  or  treble  it. 

Q.  Could  you  increase  it  thirteen  times  f — A.  I  doubt  that. 

Q.  You  spoke  awhile  ago  of  the  companies  furnishing  the  mining  cars 

or  wagons  to  the  miners.  In  some  previous  testimony  which  was  given 
ia  Washington  the  statement  was  made  that  in  former  times  and  some- 
times  recently  that  cars  were  withheld  from  miners  without  causef — A. 
How  do  you  mean;  that  the  cars  were  not  furnishcil  the  men! 

Q.  That  they  were  not  fumisheil  the  men  oh  they  wanted  them. — A. 
That  may  have  Ih^cu  technically  so.  It  nia^*  have  l>een  a  matter  of  dis- 
cipline. Men  who  left  their  work  and  went  out  and  the  other  men  con- 
tlonetl  at  work,  ears  were  given  to  those  who  continue<l  at  work  in 
preference  to  those  who  went  out.  I  do  not  know  of  any  discrimination 
fxi^pt  that  which  would  be  the  pro|)er  discipline  at  the  colliery. 

Q.  Sup|N)se  a  miner  works  faithfully  and  is  engaged  to-day  in  some 

preparatory  work — I  do  not  know  what  you  term  it — he  has  a  right  to 

deliver  single  car  loads  of  coal ;  now,  can  he  invariably  obtain  those  csirs 

wbeii  he  wants  them,  except  lor  puri>ost»s  of  discipline  f — A.  He  w<ml<l, 

Qertainly.     It  is  the  interest,  both  liis  and  ours,  that  the  coal  shonhl 

c^ome  forwani  and  that  shipments  should  bt*  made  as  rupi<lly  as  ptissible. 

Q    8iip|M»se  a  case,  it  may  be  only  imaginary,  in  which  you  did  not 

^'aut  a  very  large  output;  it  that  event  would  the  cars  In*  un<Inly  held 

**.irk  f--A.  No,  wo  would  not  take  that  course*;  we  could  t4»ll  the  men, 

^ml  Aifip  oflfa  |M)rtion  of  them. 

Q.  Ak  I  understand,  you  ixrv.  general  manager  of  the  coal  company  7 — 
^.  No,  sir:  I  am  general  superintendent  at  the  mines. 

Q.  You  have  nothing  to  ilo  with  the  fixing  of  the  price  of  the  coal  to 
lie  sohl  anywhere! — A.  Nothing  whatever. 

Kv  Mr.  rniPMAN: 

ii.  Do  you  know  whether,  when  then»  was  a  disagnvment  lK»tween 
>our  Coal  and  Iron  roinpany  and  its  workmen  as  towages,  wlirtlit*r 
the  Heading  Uailroad  rompany  refused  to  (*arry  eoal  tor  tlie  operators 
%  hu  uiccetleil  to  the  flemands  of  t  he  workmen  * — .\.  1  have  never  heard  of 
«D>  Mueh  thing. 

y.  You  never  have  heani  of  it  !— A.  No,  sir. 

H.  l>oyou  not  know  that  has  Inhmi  in  the  paptTs  and  been  <>oinmon 
talk  f — A.  Not  in  that  sha|H'. 

Q.  Perhaps  I  have  not  put  it  in  the  riglit  sliaiH*.  What  shape  hliall  I 
pQt  it  in  f — A.  I  understoiNl  you  to  ask  wiien  the  railroad  ha^l  refused  to 
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Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  anything  of  the  kind.    Bead  the  qnestioD,  Mi. 
Stenographer.    [The  qnestion  was  read.]    I  ask  if  the  Beading  Bail- 
road  Company  had  refused  to  carry  coal  for  private  operators  who  ae- 
ceded  to  the  demands  of  the  workmen.    It  is  good  English,  whetjher  ywK^ 
have  understood  me  or  not.    When  the  demands  had  been  rejected  by 
the  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  as  I  understand  it,  whether  the  Beading 
Bailroad  Company  had  refused  to  haul  coal  for  private  operators  whim 
paid  the  wages  or  paid  the  demands  which  your  company  had  refiiseS 
to  accept  f — A.  I  am  not  aware  of  it ;  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it,  and  I  dc= 
not  believe  it. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  it  f — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Anderson  : 

Q.  All  payments  made  to  the  miners  or  workmen  are  made  by  the  pa^^ 
master  of  the  company  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  they  in  any  way  under  your  direction  or  control  f — A.  N«>, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  no  connection  with  it  whatever  I — A.  I  make  out  tlie 
pay  rolls  in  my  office,  and  they  are  handed  over  to  him  to  be  paid. 

Q.  After  that  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  t — A.  They  are  returned 
with  the  vouchers  to  the  office.  - 

Q.  Who  is  president  of  the  coal  company  ? — A.  George  deB.  Keim. 

Q.  What  are  his  duties  as  distinguished  from  your  duties  t — A.  He 
is  chief  executive  of  the  company. 

Q,  Do  you  receive  instructions  from  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  receive  directions  in  regard  to  the  work  to  be  performed!— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  he  is  really  the  managing  officer  now,  since  he  directs  the 
policy  and  general  work,  and  you  are  the  exeeutive  officer  f — A.  Mr. 
McLeod  is  the  general  maniiger ;  he  is  also  in  the  Philadelphia  office. 

Q.  With  whom  do  you  most  consult,  Mr.  McLeod  or  Mr.  Keim,  in 
regard  to  it  ? — A.  With  both  of  them.  This  present  organization  has 
only  existed  for  a  very  short  time,  you  understand. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  In  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  of  yesterday  there  is  a  dis- 
patch, in  which  it  is  stated  that  your  company  has  sent  three  loads  of 
Poles  to  Mahauoy  City  to  put  to  work  in  that  colliery  f — A.  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  it  and  I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it. 

Q.  Have  you  sent  any  such  men  of  any  nationality? — A.  No,  sir.  I 
think  there  have  been  three  men  who  applied  at  our  Phihidelphia  office 
who  were  sent  out  to  our  region.  Certainly  not  to  exceed  four,  and 
who  came  as  individuals. 

Q.  Did  you  read  that  dispatch? — A.  I  did  not  see  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  would  be  very  much  obliged  if  Mr.  Whiting  would 
furnish  the  printed  annual  reports  as  far  back  as  possible. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  mentioned  just  now  that  only  three  or  four  men  had  applied 
at  your  office  here  at  Philadelphia  to  be  sent  out  to  your  mines. — A.  I 
only  know  of  these. 

Q.  You  are  superintendent  of  the  mines  and  do  know  if  any  more 
had  applied. — A.  1  should  have  to  say  that  these  were  the  only  ones 
that  came  to  my  notice;  excei)t  an  Englishman  and  two  others. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  about  2,000  miners  refused  to  strike! 

A.  They  weixi  men  who  were  at  work. 
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ind  who  ooiitinnecl  at  work  t — A.  And  who  continued  at  work 
ineers,  firemen,  etc. 

ibout  how  many  men  have  you  had  of  that  number  in  the  mines 
he  strike? — A.  About  another  1,00(K 

Ut  that  when  your  mines  are  in  full  o|H>ration  you  had  about 
or  !!l,ono  and  you  now  have  only  alnrnt  3,(KIU,  and  making  very 
rofn^sjt  if  yoB  only  had  tnree  or  four  to  npply  in  a  bip  city  like 
elphia! — A.  We  are  not  hK»kin«r  for  men  <»utHide. 
fou  do  nut  want  outsiders? — A.  No.  sir. 
I'ou  want  your  old  employC'sf — A.  Yes,  sir;  most  certainly. 
Ind  yon  refoseil  to  eiipaj?o  one  of  them  unless  they  first  come 
i>  work  ? — A.  They  are  not  (uir  employ<^*s  if  they  are  not  at  work. 
V4T  rofiiseil  to  negotiate  with  employes. 

uu  have  not  mside  much  pr(»i;re.ss  in  sup]»1ying  the  places  of  the 
ho  have  struck  ? — A.  Wc  have  niacle  no  eflort  to  <lo  so. 
Vhy  not  ? — A.  Hecauw*  we  expect  these  men  to  return. 
Tjion  your  own  terms  f— A.  Upon  the  terms  which  they  have 
rorkinjir  for  durin;;;  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  a  promise  or 
tandin^  which  has  be<*n  made  to  them  that  the  question  of  wages 
lie  <x)nHid<*n»d  when  they  were  at  work. 

LS  the  work  has  lK*en  interrupted  ftom  a  misunderstanding,  is  it 
lal  among  men  to  have  some  adjustment  and  fresh  understand- 
on'  latnirsare  nvsumed  on  the  former  basis! — A.  These  men  have 
M  n*p4»atedly,  they  were  told  l)efore  they  went  out,  that  we  were 
to  make  an  adjustment;  that  there  were  certain  things  in  e^n- 
I    with  the  b;isis  system  that  should  be  changed  for  our  mutual 

,B  3*ou  refused  the  S  per  cent,  did  you  ever  suggest  any  other 
—A.  That  is  the  distinction  made;  they  only  ask  that  that  should 
inoiMl  absolutely  and  without  any  other  consideration. 
« then*  not  an  ofM*ration  known  among  miners,  short  of  a  lockout, 
rales  the  wages  of  the  men  in  prices,  or  susfK^nds  the  payment  of 
aU4>g«*tlier  i>y  cutting  tlieni  down  in  time.'  For  instance,  you 
nietliing  aUnit  n^fuMug  ears  \o  certain  miners  when  you  wante<l 
nish  the  output:  is  it  not  common  with  mining  c^tmpanies  or 
*  o]»erators  t(»  diniinish  the  output  l>y  refusing  the  ears  to  trans- 
e  ccial  to  the  month  of  the  mines  .' — A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of, 

That  alMuit  refusing  cars,  then  .' — A.  I  am  not  aware  that  cars 
>een  refused.  I  do  not  l)elieve  they  have,  except  in  matters  of 
ine. 

iut  sup|M)se  you  wanted  to  discipline  all  the  miners  in  a  certain 
r  a  eertain  |M)rtion  of  them  by  refusing  ears.  1)4)  you  not  some- 
|o  that  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

rbile  in  that  eonnection,  you  admitted  that  in  altout  IS8.'(  or  1S84 
as  an  allotnifut  as  \o  the  output  ofautiirarite  eoal  made  among 
ling  and  tran>portin;:  roinpauirs.  1  umlerstood  you  to  ivad  from 
hich  includtMl  the  wiioli^  of  tlic!ii:  am  I  mi>taiven  or  not  ? — A. 
was  sneh  an  alU»tuu*nt  lU*  umh*i.>iainling,  whieh  was  generally 
il,  to  Ih»  regulalrd,  of  eoin'M',  in  tin*  «lriMainl  for  coal  Irom  year  to 

here  was  a  process  of  allntnirnt,  was  iinTe  not,  or  a  mutual  nn- 
iding  by  whieh   the  ro.il  roiiipaiiy   liad  a  eertain  perttentage  (»f 
otment,  and,  as  sugge.sti'd  by  .1  u<igr  C*hipman,  you  snbdivid«*d 
Yportioument  among  yourditlernit  miners,  and  that  threw  a  great 
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many  of  them  short  of  time  if  yon  did  not  have  a  fall  quota  t— A.  Not 
divided  amoug  the  miners. 

Q.  Would  you  discharge  the  miners  altogether,  or  would  you  shorten 
the  length  of  time  they  might  work  f — ^A.  That  was  divided  to  the  other 
operators  of  the  Beading  system. 

Q.  The  Heading  Coal  Company  had  a  certain  i)ercentage  of  that  al- 
lotment appropriated  to  it.  If  the  Beading  Company  had  more  minen 
than  were  necessary  to  produce  her  portion  of  that  allotment  how  did 
she  doy  discharge  a  certain  number  of  the  miners  or  limit  all  theminen 
she  nad  and  keep  them  to  fewer  hours  of  labor  f  Which  course  did  she 
take  f— A.  That  allotment  is  not  necessarily  a  restriction  of  the  prodao- 
tion,  but  an  adjustment  of  it  to  the  several  companies. 

Q.  In  the  production  of  it,  sale  of  it,  or  transportation  of  it,  which  f— 
A.  In  the  production  of  it. 

Q.  That  was  a  limitation  of  the  production ;  I  suppose  you  mean  the 
amount  of  surplus  f — A.  In  order  that  too  much  might  not  be  put  oat 
in  a  certain  portion  of  the  year.  The  total,  of  course,  was  prodaoed 
every  year. 

Q.  What  course  did  your  company  generally  pursue,  discharge  the 
workmen  or  retain  all  the  workmen  and  reduce  the  hours  of  lab^t— 
A.  Your  question  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  there  was  are-- 
striction  of  production. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  an  allotment  which  you  admit  existed!— 
A.  I  mean  they  agreed  among  themselves  what  proportion  of  the  total 
yearly  output  each  should  produce  and  ship. 

Q.  It  could  not  have  been  both,  could  it? — ^A.  I  speak  of  shipping; 
coal  as  any  operator  would.  What  we  produce  we  ship.  I  am  not  speak-- 
ing  of  the  railroads  in  that  connection.    It  does  not  restrict,  it  does  no^ 
produce  less  coal. 

Q.  You  bring  it  to  the  surface  and  store  it! — A.  We  do  not  prodaci^ 
any  less  than  we  did,  and  there  was  no  necessity  for  discharging  men- 
Mr.  Chipman.  What  was  done  with  the  operator  who  produced  mor— 
than  his  allotment  and  who  wanted  and  insisted  u[>on  sending  it  t^ 
market! — A.  He  was  allowed  to  do  just  that  very  thing. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Now  tell  us  what  that  allotment  amounted  to,  what  was  it  worttr 
if  any  one  who  violated  the  agreement  had  nothing  done  with  hii 
What  was  it  worth,  why  was  it  done  ! — A.  It  was  done  to  avoid 
excess  of  coal  being  produced  in  one  particular  mouth  when  it  was  m 
wanted. 

Q.  Now  tell  me  when  that  allotment  system  was  last  in  operation  !^ — 
A.  I  do  not  remember,  but  not  for  several  years,  not  for  some  years 
past. 

i).  Do  you  admit  it  was  in  operation,  how  late  ?— A.  I  think  as  l^te 
as  1885. 

Q.  Have  the  anthracite©  mines  been  operated  independent  of  each 
other  since  1885  f  Has  there  been  any  allotment  system  whatever  !— A. 
Practically  uoue. 

Q.  You  consider  the  allotment  system  an  advantageous  system  to  the 
companies  because  it  restricted  the  output  to  what  was  regarded  aa  a 
legitimate  demand  ? — A.  It  would  be  advantageous  in  assuring  some 
regularity  of  work. 

Q.  What  broke  it  up  ? — A.  I  really  could  not  say. 

Q.  You  could  not  even  surmise! — A.  Possibly  because  it  did  not 
amount  to  anything. 
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Q.  You  just  DOW  admitted  that  it  did  amount  to  something  ^nd  was  a 
ITTpat  advantage. — A.  Others  may  not  have  happened  to  think  the  same 
Ibing.  I  bad  nothing  to  do  with  forming  it.  It  wan  an  advantage  that 
work  should  be  carried  on  more  regularly  at  the  eoUierieH. 

Mr.  Stone.  What  iku*  cent,  of  the  allotment  didycmr  company  have  f 

The  Witness.  My  recollection  of  it  is  that  the  coal  auil  iron  com- 
paiiy^s  allotment  was  about  18  per  cent,  of  the  pro<luchon. 

Q.  Dow  much  would  the  total  production  be  T — A.  Of  ccmrse  100  i>er 
eent. 

Q.  I  mean  in  tons  f — A.  There  is  no  restriction  in  that  respect. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  admit  that  you  thought  the  allotment  system  was  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  coal  company  f — Q.  1  admit  I  felt  it  to  be  so. 

Q.  Do  you  8upi)08e  the  consumer  of  coal  would  feel  it  to  be  so  ? — A. 
The  advantage  to  me  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  consumer. 

Q.  Well,  as  representatives  of  the  public,  we  think  the  consumer  is 
left  oat  in  the  cold  by  these  present  Schuylkill  mining  oj>eratious,  and 
we  want  to  look  to  the  consumer's  interest  somewhat.  That  is  one 
reason  why  we  are  looking  to  have  some  law  passed,  and  proi>ose  to 
have  one  passed,  to  prevent  the  consumer  from  being  victimized  by 
these  operations  in  futui-e.  Will  you  try  and  ex))la2n  why  the  con- 
mmers  would  not  sufler? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  say  that.  I 
was  only  saying  why  it  was  an  advantage. 

Q.  To  the  consumer  ? — A.  No,  to  me. 

Q.  Nobody*  doubts  it  would  l)e  an  advantage  to  the  coal  company. 
One  more  question,  and  I  am  through.  It  may  need  two  or  three  pn'- 
lininary  questions  to  come  to  it.  Ilow  many  individual,  partnership,  and 
corporation  coal  mines«  other  than  those  belonging  to  the  Heading  Com- 
pany in  the  Schuylkill  region,  are  in  openitionf  Alumt  what  is  the 
ooniber? — A.  I  could  not  give  the  number,  but  this  map  wouhl  give  the 
nameiji. 

i).  Are  not  nearly  all  of  them  in  oiK.'ration  to-day.' — A.  Outside  of 
the  Keatling  Company  f 

y.  Outside  of  the  Reading  Company  in  the  Schuylkill  region  .' — A. 
Xu,  Hr;  not  all  of  them. 

Q.  Well,  how  many  of  them  other  than  those  that  tho  Krading  Com- 
pany owns  or  has  leasi'd  ? — A.  It  is  a  very  small  proportion. 

Q.  So  that  they  art»  nearly  all  in  o|)eration  .' — .\.  Vrs,  .sir. 

Q.  L'lNin  what  basis  of  wages  to  the  men  ;  are  tlie\  not  pa\ing  the  8 
pert*ent.  uhich  the  men  demanded  and  the  Heading  <'oni|)any  letusedf — 
A.  Until  such  time  as  an  adjustment  is  made  »itii  iis. 

Q.  lUit  on  the  basis  of  paying  the  «S  per  eent.  whieli  tlit*  men  demanded 
aiMl  to  whieh  the  Heading  refused  to  aeeede  ? — A.  Ve>,  sir  ,  in  tin*  most 
of  tbes<*  c*aM*s. 

y.  Here,  now,  is  my  ipiestion  ;  all  the  others  were  merely  preliminary: 
flow  in  it  and  why  is  it,  that  all  the  other  (*oal  <*onipanies,  (»r  praetieally 
aIliutbeSchuylkilln'uion,eanpa\  these  wagesandtlieKeadingi'ompany 
irfuAeH  to  jMiy  them  ? — .V.  They  can  do  it  while  \\r  an»  ulle,  but  they 
can  Dot  do  it  when  we  eonimenee  to  work. 

Q,  Is  that  all  the  answer  you  wish  to  make  to  that  <|ne.Nii«ih  .' — A. 
Yei».  sir;  they  can  not  doit,  beraiise  they  <'an  ih»1  p-t  prires  lor  their 
trm\  whieh  would  warrant  it. 

Q.  And  you,  the  suiN*rinteihlent  of  the  lar;:est.  eitcil  etunpany  in 
PenDsylvauia,  do  not  know  the  price  of  coal .' — A.  No.  sir;  1  do  not 
lellit. 
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Q.  Welly  in  Philadelphia,  say,  yoa  know  there  has  been  aa  advwioe 
in  the  price  of  coal  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  will  yoa  admit,  then,  that  coal  has  advanced,  say  81  •  ton 
within  two  months  to  the  consumer  at  tide- water ;  if  so,  the  other  coal 
companies  having  acceded,  would  not  that  state  of  things  jastify  the 
Beading  Goal  Company  in  paying  this  amonnt  of  advance  in  wages  t— 
A.  It  would  not,  because  if  the  Reading  collieries  were  folly  at  work 
that  price  would  not  be  maintained  one  day,  certainly  not  ten  days^ 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  not  the  wages  being  paid  by  the  individual 
operators  in  the  Schuylkill  region  about  the  same  as  those  paid  in  tbe 
Wyoming  region  where  there  is  uo  strike  f — A.  With  the  8  per  cent 
I  should  say  they  were  in  excess. 

The  Chairman.  If  your  company  were  to  resume  operations  in  your 
mines  and  continue  at  its  present  prices  for  any  considerable  length  of 
time,  would  not  the  prices  of  coal  fall  very  slowly,  and  would  not  it 
take  several  months  at  least  to  reduce  coal  to  the  price  at  which  it  was 
selling  when  this  strike  or  lockout,  whatever  it  was  in  your  company, 
occurred? 

The  Witness.  In  my  opinion  that  price  would  drop  certainly  within 
a  week. 

Q.  Well,  drop  how  much!— A.  It  would  drop  whatever  it  has  gone 
up.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  reported  to  have  dropped  $1  from  the  point 
which  it  reached  in  the  Wilkes-Barre  and  Wyoming  regions ;  but  these 
are  probably  fictitious  and  panic  prices. 

By  Mr.  Anderson  : 

Q.  Then  the  price  of  coal  to  the  general  consumer  has  been  increased 
as  the  direct  result  of  this  strike  or  lockout  in  the  Beading  region  T — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  understand  the  miners'  wages  are  based  upon  the  price  of  coal 
at  Schnykill  Haven? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  price  is  $2.50  ? — A.  That  is  the  basis  price.  When  coal 
brings  $2.50  at  Schnykill  Haven  a  certain  schedule  of  prices  is  paid. 

Q.  How  is  that  82.50  ascertained? — A.  That  arrangement  was  made, 
I  think,  in  1875  between  the  representatives  of  the  labor  organizations 
and  a  committee  ai)pointed  by  the  then  existing  operators.     It  was  - 
then  determnied  that  once  a  mouth  an  independent  and  disinterested — 
committee  of  all  whiteash  collieries  shipping  something  beyond  20,(K)0^ 
tons  a  year 

Q.  This  committee  was  chosen  by  the  two  different  parties,  the  own- 
ers and  the  miners? — A.  Yes,  sir.  They  drew  from  these  names  fiv^^ 
collieries.  Then  the  committee  notified  the  operators  of  those  collierie*- 
that  they  had  been  drawn  and  to  make  returns  of  the  selling  prices  o/F 
coal.  These  returns  were  certified  to  by  the  ^"^^  operators,  and  the 
committee  named  the  average  of  these  five  as  the  basis  upon  which  th0 
prices  or  wages  were  paid. 

Q.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  true  tliat  the  men  or  miuers  or  their  representa- 
tives liave  a  voice  in  selecting  a  similar  coiinnittec  by  which  these  prices 
are  ascertained  to-day  If — A.  One  of  these  men  is  one  who  was  originally 
selected ;  there  has  never  been  any  chancre.  One  of  these  men  died  and 
his  son,  by  common  consent,  took  his  i>lace. 

Q.  There  are  now  three  of  them  selected  by  the  operators? — A.  ITo, 
two  of  them. 

Q.  From  what  mines  do  they  now  make  their  draft ;  those  of  the  Bead- 
ing Company  and  those  of  individual  oi>erators  ? — A.  Whatever  hap- 
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to  be  drmwn,  the  whole  number  are  iu  the  books.  All  the  ool- 
[iariea  in  the  Beading  Bystoin  or  in  the  Schuylkill  Valley ;  all  collieriee 
(hipping  20|000  tons  and  over. 

Q.  Have  the  gentlemen  constituting  the  committee  any  relation  to 
the  Reading  Coal  Company  f— A.  None,  whatever. 

4^  Or  to  the  railroad  company  t — A.  No,  sir. 

4^  In  what  bnaineas  are  they  f — A.  One  ia  a  United  States  commis- 
rioner,  notary  public,  etc  The  other  was  origiually  a  bank  president, 
I  do  not  know  what  his  sou  is  doing  now. 

Q.  Ia  his  son  engage<l  in  the  banking  business  7 — A.  I  think  noL 

Q.  Is  he  interested  iu  the  bank  ? — A.  I  do  not  know ;  he  may  bo. 

By  Mr.  Ciiipman: 

Q.  Is  there  a  man  named  Richards;  I  think  that  is  the  name  of  a  man 
if r.  Corbin  mentioned  as  being  a  statistician  f — A.  fie  is  general  sales 
igvnt. 

Q.  3Ir.  Corbiu  8i)oko  of  him  as  iK^iiig  a  sort  of  statistician  who  fixes 
be  prices  of  coal. — A.  He  is  general  sales  agent. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  his  llxiug  the  price  of  ccml  ? — A.  I  do  not  know 
ibfuit  that. 

Q.  Will  yon  be  kind  enough  to  give  the  names  of  the  directors,  if  you 
"onld,  of  your  Coid  and  Iron  Company  ? — A.  1  have  an  abstract  from  the 
Tport  which  contains  the  numl>erof  diri^ctors.  It  has  not  gone  to  the 
irinter  yet,  it  has  not  been  printed,  but  it  is  not  here  and  I  could  not 
rive  all  the  names  from  memory. 

Q.  Can  not  you  give  us  the  names  of  the  directors  now;  you  are  the 
rcnenil  manager? — A.  I  am  the  general  superintendent  and  my  busi- 
lewi  IM  10(1  miles  away  from  the  lMiiladel])hia  otVnH'. 

Q.  IK)  you  mean  you  can  not  remember  tliem? — A.  1  do  not  n'mem- 
bcr  them  all. 

Q.  Well,  give  us  the  names  that  you  remeniher  ?— A.  Colonel  Dupont, 
Seorgo  Hiu^r,  and  William  J.  Audenreid 

C^.  Mr.  <'orbiii  says  lie  is  one  f — A.  And  I  sni^post*  M(tLeod,  lie  is  one, 
Mng  viee-pr«*sident  and  generul  sn|K*rint<'ndrnt  (referring  to  pa|>er). 
The  urganizatiou  at  the  last  elr<tion  was  (ieorge  del*.  Keiin,  pres- 
idrnt,  and  the  following  gmtlcnien  diirrtors:  Audenreid,  (*orbin,  Haer, 
[>Qpout,  Wulverton,  and  Wigan. 

Hv  .Mr.  SroNK: 

Q.  Von  s;iid  that  tln'  private  operators  in  the  Selmylkill  region  eoiihl 
aoi  sillbril  to  pay  tlieS  per  eeiit.  advaiie**  a  day  if  the  Ifeading  eojlieries 
■Hit  to  work  T— A.  1  say  s«». 

if»  Why! — A.  Heranse  the  pri<'e  \\4)irtd  eoriu*  down  so  inueh  that  tliey 
roiiM  not  get  their  money  baek. 

Q.  What  wonlil  oeeasi(»ii  the  tall  in  piiees/— A.  It  would  be  there- 
rrr>4*  of  what  put  it  up;  the  inerease  of  supply.  >\hieh  wonld  put  it 
lowu. 

Cj.  Ih  that  stat«*nient  in  liarition>  with  the  ^tati^tie.s  t'innished  by  Mr. 
loneN  here  this  niornin;;  f — A.  Th.it  i<.  that  there  would  bean  abundant 
mpph*.  Ihat  statement  was  that  tlie  W'xouiiii:^  le^iou  had  produ^'ed 
■■iens**ly  against  what  the  other  n-jious  had  pkmIucimI. 

y.  1  iiieaii  as  totlie  a;r;4re;;ate  snpplv  .'—A.  \Vrll,  for  r\ei\  \i'ai  there 
aan  lN*i-n  a  lar;;e  inerease  iu  thi*  total  aiiKHMit  produced. 

if.  1  a.nked  you  a  mtuueut  a;.^),  when  thi*  allotiiH'iit  >v^teni  was  in 
torw,  what  part  of  that  fell  t<»  \nur  rnnipauN.  and  \ on  said  about  l^  per 
^Dt.  I  will  ask  you  is  per  etMit.  of  wtiat  .' — A.  Of  the  ti»tul  pnMlm'tion 
)(ooal  allotted  for  the  month. 
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Q.  Of  coarse  that  is  a  manifest  proposition,  bat  there  must  have  been 
some  limit  apon  the  total  production  f — A.  I  say  there  was  an  estimate 
of  what  was  wanted  in  the  market  for  a  week  or  month. 

Q.  Do  you  thiuk  iu  that  case  there  was  no  limit  of  prodaotion  f— A 
No. 

Q.  How  would  your  company  or  any  operator  know  when  it  prodooed 
'its  percentage  ? — A.  The  estimate,  I  understand,  was  made  in  each  montli 
as  to  what  was  required  for  that  month. 

Q.  For  that  month  instead  of  a  year  f — A.  So  I  understand.  This 
percentage  or  allotment  was  made  according  to  the  relative  capacity  oi 
the  different  producers ;  their  relative  capacities  to  produce. 

Mr.  Chipman.  Based  upon  ah  assumed  maximum  f 

The  Witness.  Based  upon  their  capacity  to-day. 

Mr.  Stone.  And  you  were  permitted  duriug  certain  months  to  mine 
18  per  cent,  of  a  maximum  amount? 

The  Witness.  It  was  an  assumption  of  what  the  market  would  taiu 
for  that  mouth. 

Q.  The  amount  fixed  by  the  operators  making  this  allotment  wa( 
what  you  assumed  would  bo  taken  during  that  time! — A.  Yes,  sir.  I 
it  was  more  or  less  for  one  month  it  was  distributed  the  next  month 
and  the  workmen  were  never  deprived  of  a  pound  of  coal  when  h< 
wanted  it,  but  a  short  time. 

Mr.  Chipman.  Was  that  18  per  cent,  based  upon  the  capacity  of  yoai 
mines? 

The  Witness.  I  think  it  was  based  upon  what  had  been  done  bj 
these  different  producers  in  a  series  of  years  past. 

The  Chairman.  Also  with  reference  to  what  would  be  the  probabh 
demand  ? 

The  Witness.  That  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  percentage.  Th< 
percentage  was  established  by  the  capacity.  T[?he  relative  capacity  o 
the  several  producers  was  represented  by  that  percentage. 

Q.  You  produced  6,000,0 JO  tons  of  coal  or  a  little  over  last  year! — A 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  extent  of  your  capacity? — A.  It  was  last  year. 

Q.  If  there  was  an  allotment  of  18  per  cent.,  would  you  have  beei 
obliged  to  have  produced  only  18  per  cent,  of  6,000,000? — A.  No;  c 
the  total  ])roduction  in  the  region.    That  18  per  cent,  represented  th 
capacity  of  each  producer  relatively  in  the  years  past.    That  was,  as 
understand,  that  amount. 

Q.  Suppose  your  region  could  produce  8,000,000  tons  of  coal  and  th 
whole  market  wanted,  say,  but 35,000,000  tons  of  coal.  On  such  a  basi 
of  production  how  do  you  reach  the  proportion  among  the  operators  ii 
your  Schuykill  system  ? — A.  By  what  they  have  been  doing  in  previou 
years. 

Q.  By  their  capacity? — A.  Yes,  by  their  capacity. 

Mr.  Parker.  You  say  these  striking  men  will  come  back  and  go  t 
work? 

The  Witness.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  your  own  terms? — A.  At  the  old  rates;  yes,  sir. 

(j.  What  force  do  you  rely  on  to  bring  these  men  back? — A.  Well 
sir,  their  necessities. 

By  Mr.  Anderson  : 
Q.  Starved  out,  do  you  mean  ! — 1  did  not  say  we  would  keep  then 
out  until  they  did  starve.    I  did  not  propose  to  put  it  in  that  shape, 
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Q.  After  their  neoessity  had  become  safficiently  pressing  T — A.  It  is  a 
necessity  for  ever>'bod3'  who  works  that  they  get  work. 

Q.  Is  there  in  the  employ  of  your  company  a  roan  named  Brennan ; 

nbst  were  his  duties ! — A.  That  man  for  a  number  of  years  has  been 

teown  as  car-rater.    He  was  known  as  a  car-iuHi>ector  in  the  collieries. 

Q.  What  were  his  duties  t — A.  To  visit  collieries  that  wanted  to  have 

tlinr  rollieries  rated  as  to  their  producing  capacity,    lie  went  through 

cfrtain  formula^  examined  the  capacity  of  production  inside,  the  num- 

tier  of  i^iugways,  the  width,  height,  etc,  in  the  mine,  the  width  of  the 

tireaker  in  its  <:ai>acity  for  preparation,  and  deduced  from  that  formula 

the  nnmlier  of  railn>a<l  cars  that  colliery  could  ship. 

Q.  Hy  whom  wa^  lie  paid  f — A.  By  the  railroad  company.  And  the 
reaMmfor  that,  as  I  understand  it,  was  this.  At  times  when  there  was 
s  lari^e  demand  for  coal  and  the  car  supply  was  inadequate,  these  rat- 
iDiri  Wire  valuable  to  make  a  proi>er  distribution. 

Q.  Have  they  not  a  sufficient  car  stock  f — A.  There  were  times  when 
their  deiuand  was  in  excess  of  the  supply. 

Q.lKies  the  company  restrict  transportation  through  lack  of  cars  f — 
A.  No,  »ir.  At  one  time  there  would  be  ten  times  as  many  requireil, 
•ay  io  the  winter  months,  an<l  in  some  of  the  summer  months  there  was 
DOC  ftnjthiDg  like  the  amount  of  shipment  or  cars  required  as  there 
woaW  be  during  Septemlier,  October,  and  Noveml)er. 

Q'  I>oeii  h«;  visit  individual  collieries  !^A.  As  well  as  the  Coal  and 
Inw  (*oiii|iany  collieries. 

Q.  SupiM)se  an  individual  operator  would  not  ask  for  Mr.  Brennan  to 
imipect  bin  colliery,  would  he  be  sent  there  anyhow  t — A.  I  do  not  know 
vbat  the  objection  would  l>e. 

Q.  Did  be  go  under  their  orders  t — A.  Yes.  He  was  under  the  rail- 
n»d company.    Ho  is  now  with  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company. 

Q.  l*aid  l>y  the  <M>mpaii^t—  A.  lie  is  now. 

V-  NVould  he  Iw  accepted  in   ins|>ecting  other  mines  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

U'  ^Voiiht  y4,u  Ken<i   him  to  make  a  general  insp(H*tion  of  individual 

ffliii«H?^A.  No;  only  where  he  was  asked.     Where  they  wanted  a  dif- 
ffitDt  ratiiijr. 

Q*  I  presume  from  what  you  have  already  stated  that  you  have  noth- 
Jjy^^o  with  the  llxing  of  payments  of  the  tolls  which  the  Reading 
™lfotd  Company  chargeH  for  transiwrting  coal  from  the  min(»s  ? — A.  I 
bave  nothing  to  do  with  it,  sir. 

Q-  Tbe  coal  eompany  owns  all  the  ears  whirJi  are  used  by  the  rail- 
'''*l««distingui«he<l  from  the  milroad  rompany  ?— A.    No,  sir. 

y*  Dofti  it  own  any  other  instrument  of  tninsiN»rtation  :  do<»s  it  own 

**f  otdliersf — A.  1  think   not.    That   is  not  connected  with  mv  de- 
Wtteiit, 

TE8TDC0HT  OF  A  A.  McLEOD. 

A.  A.  McLe(»d  sworn  and  examineil. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— A.  In  Philadelphia.  • 

y.  What   is  your  business! — A.    I  am    \ ire-president  and  general 

^asjrer  of  the  rhilad«*Iphia  and  K(>adin;:  Kailroad. 
^.  Have  you  any  conne<*tion  with  the  IMitladt'Iphia  and  Reading  Coal 

••d  Iron  ComoauyT— 'A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  general  manager  of  the  coal 

WJaiptny. 
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Q.  How  long  bave  yoU  been  general  manager  of  tbe  lallioad  am 

pany  ! — A.  Since  the  1st  of  January,  1887. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  been  connected  with  tbe  railroad  compaByl^ 
A.  Bince  November,  1886.  I  was  acting  general  manager  team  tkai 
time  nntil  tbe  Ist  of  Janaary;  then  I  was  appointed  geneial  ma 
ager. 

Q.  Yon  bad  no  connection  with  tbe  Beading  Bailroad  system  prior  tc 
that  time  f— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  a  stockholder  of  that  company  f — A.  In  the  Beading  f 

Q.  Yes,  sir  f — A.  I  have  some  stock  ;  yes,  sir.  I  have  got  all  ttat  1 
can  pay  for. 

Q.  Did  you  acquire  your  stock  in  1886! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Prior  to  that! — A.  No,  wr. 

Q.  Since  then  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  bave  you  been  connected  with  the  coal  and  iron  con 
pany! — A.  A^ut  the  same  length  of  time. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  tbe  history  of  those  companies  and  will 
their  methods  of  operation? — A.  Yes,  sir;  as  familiar  as  a  man  can  b< 
who  has  been  the  executive  ofUcer  for  tbe  length  of  time  I  have.  Thei 
are  large  corporations,  and,  of  course,  I  could  not  be  perfectly  fomllia 
with  all  the  details;  but  I  bave  picked  up  the  general  facts.  I  done 
think  I  bave  tbe  details,  because,  of  course,  details  are  attended  to  b; 
sabordi  nates. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Goal  and  Iroi 
Company  wiis  organized? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  tbe  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Bailroad  God 
pany  was  organized? — A.  1  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  which  is  the  older  of  the  two? — A.  I  do  not;  bat 
imagine  that  the  railroad  is.    I  could  not  tell  that  as  a  fact.    Thai  is  i 
question  I  have  never  thought  of  looking  iulb. 

Q.  Tbe  strike  began  on  your  railroad  in  December  last! — A.  Yei 
sir. 

Q.  Will  you  state  as  brielly  as  you  can  tbe  causes  leading  up  to  tha 
difiiculty  ?  And  I  hope,  Mr.  McLeod,  you  will  be  as  brief  as  you  cai 
and  we  will  be  as  brief  as  wo  can  in  asking  necessary  questions. — A 
Of  course,!  ciin  not  give  you  exact  dates  in  all  cases.  Now,  soniewhei 
about  tbe  latter  part  of  December,  I  was  notified  by  some  of  our  sal 
ordinates  that  they  attempted  to  move  some  cars  of  merchandise  into 
warehouse  managed  by  the  Philadelphia  Grain  Elevator  Company  ao 
the  men  refused  to  move  the  cars;  that  the  men  refused  to  shift  thei 
and  put  them  into  that  warehouse.     1  inquired  why  they  refuse<l  todo  w 

Q.  Of  whom  ? — A.  Of  the  i>arty  who  conveyed  me  the  information,  som 
of  our  subordinates.  And  J  was  told  it  was  because  the  Taylors  did  do 
employ  Jvniglits  of  Labor.  I  did  not  consider  that  a  very  good  excus 
for  refusing  to  move  the  cars,  and  I  issued  an  order  to  have  the  can 
moved,  and  at  the  same  time  I  said  if  the  men  refused  to  move  tbe  can 
to  discliarge  them.  The  result  was  that  all  the  men  engaged  in  thai 
particular  work  refused,  and  were  discharged.  There  were  about  fiT( 
crew  s  and  generally  about  six  men  to  a  crew.  And  it  was  intimated  U 
me  at  the  same  time  that  none  of  our  men  would  move  those  cars  anc 
that  there  would  be  trouble  if  we  attem|)ted  to  move  them  with  anj 
other  men  than  Knights  of  Labor.  And  we  found  other  men  wlw 
were  ready  and  willing  to  take  the  engine  and  put  those  ciirs  into  thi 
warehouse,  and  they  were  ])ut  on  the  engine,  and  I  believe  that  cauaei 
the  strike.     At  least  that  is  all  there  is  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  take  other  men  than  your  old  employes,  the  then  existin 
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eDplo5*^St  to  move  the  freight! — A.  No,  sir;  I  think  every  man  who 
niMiertook  the  movement  of  those  carH,  which  the  men  who  were  <lis- 
cb«rg»***  refused  to  move,  wero  men  in  tiio  e!ni>loy  of  the  company. 

Q,  VV^ere  they  Kuijjrhts  of  Labor? — A.  1  ilo  not  know  about  that. 
rhey  v«-c?re  willing  to  obey  orders.  Tliat  was  all,  of  course,  that  wa« 
re«iuir»^«  1  of  them. 

y.  V%  ere  they  part  of  the  men  who  afterwards  went  out  on  the 
gtrike  ? — X.  No,  sir:  they  remained  in  the  employ  of  the  company. 

Q.  I  >o  you  rememiMjr  on  what  day  this  occurred  ? — A.  I  think  it  was 
oa  the    l*2d  of  December. 

Q.  .X  Till  that  day  you  discharged  those  five  crews  ? — A.  I  think  that 
v;iHr.i«-  day. 

i^».  VX'hcn  did  the  great  body  of  your  emplc^ycs  abandon   work,  or 
glTiAi*  f — A.  1  sn]>pose  lH*tween  that  date  and  the  *2ih\i  or  *21ih. 

C^.  .\  fter  you  tlischargwl  the  five  crews,  had  you  no  confeivnces  with 
meu  rt-presenting  your  eniplo^'cs,  touching  their  restoration  ? — A.  1  do 
not  reniemlKT  having  any. 

Q.  Was  any  thieat  made  that  all  the  men  would  strike  if.  you  per- 
8ijite«\  ill  the  discharge  of  the  cn»ws* — A.  No,  1  think  not.     1  think 
those  4-revs  wen^  discharged  In^cause  tlicy  n*fused  to  perform  a  duty. 
y.  Tliat  is  why  you  clischarged  them  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  had  Horue  2,W»0  men  who  afterwards  wont  out  ? — A.  We  have 
many  more,  but  2,(i<M>of  all  the  men  einphiyed  <ni  the  railroad  went  out. 
Q.  I  iciy  you  had  about  2,(>(M)  that  went  out.     Was  their  going  (uit 
inhsetpiciit  t4>  the  <lischarge  of  the  live  crews  .' — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Was  it  on  that  account  ? — A.  I  suppose  s<i, 

t^.  ii:ulyou  no  conferences  with  your  men  before  thcgeneral  strike  ' — 
A.  N*i,  I  think  not,  |>«^rsonally.    I  presume  our  superintendent  had  ;  he 
!•  Ml'-  :w\\  ranking  oflleer  to  myself. 
Q.  Mr.  Swcigard  f — A.  Tcs,  sir. 

V-  A!:riih»»  nnMi  went  out,  had  you  any  cojit'erentM*  \\\\h  any  of  them 
i*K»rh:iijr  iin*ir  return  to  work  .' — A.  I  may  have  liad,  but  I  do  not  le;*- 
ollwt  any.  I  will  not  state  positively  as  to  tliat,  but  proi)abIy  there 
vi<norie  of  iimeh  eonse«|uenet»or  1  would  reeollecl  it. 

V'  IM  \ou  know  a  man  in  your  machine  shojjs,  or  wlio  was  in  theni, 
^'J  tl"*  name  of  Li»e  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

,V-  I)hI  he  cttnie  as  one  of  a  coinmittci*  to  eonfiT  with  you  and  .Mr. 
•^•'•iwnl  with  n'ferenee  t«>  this  strike  and  lesuriiing  wi»rk  .' — A.  I  do 
^^tbiiikhediil. 

Q-  W;w  aiiv  arr.mgement  ni.i«le  with  vou,  or  aiiv  otlirr»»il'i"ers«if  vour 
^""•[••iny.  roneerninir  the  return  of  tliost*  men  to  wojk  .'  — .\.  I  can  ofi1\ 
■i*4k  for  rnvself;  then*  was  nont*  made.  Of  t'durse  1  eauonh  siM-ak  loi- 
■Vwf;  I  e..n  nt»t  speak  for  any  otlier  ollicer  of  the  etunp.iny. 

V-  Wfll,  probably  not  in  a  direct  sense,  but  yo:i  have  hal  «'on!er- 
^J>«*swirlj  ,\Ir.  Hweiganl  and  otluT  oirn;»*rs  of  \«Mir  ciMiipany  ab.Mit  ilie 
o*'tiT,  h.iveyou  not  ?— A.  Oh,  ye.s. 

V  Have  not   you  underst(N>d  from   Mr.  Sweigan!  or  s«>!ne  otiuT  of 
.^ojjrr*i!.*f  otlicers  that  s<mie  arrangement  was  nia«le  by  which  llie  luen 
••^tii  ri*tiini  to  work  ? — .\.  N«»,  sir. 
V.  Wa*  not  then*  some  understamling  that  they  weri- in  return  to 

••"k  on  the  L^Uh  or  the  27th,  on  a  eerlain  morning  .*— A.  Not   that    I 
kDow  of. 

Q.  I  anderstcKNl  .Mr.  Corbin  to  say  that  siune  arrangement  was  madt* 
••ibe'JItb  by  which  the  men  were  to  return  to  work  on  the  liTlh  f— 
^  NoC  that  i  know  of. 

Q.  Did  yoa  ever  hear  of  anything  of  that  sort  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

13  PK2Cf 
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Q.  Have  you  never  beard  the  complaint  by  tbe  men  that  they  die 
not  receive  notice  that  they  were  to  return  to  work  f — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  h»?^ 
heard  nothing;  from  the  men  directly ;  but  I  read  the  newspapers 

Q.  Did  you  see  it  in  the  newspapers? — A..  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  foundation  for  that  statement  f — A.  I  do  not  know 

Q.  You  have  no  idea  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  have  you  as  employes  at  work  on  the  railroac 
system  f — A.  About  15,000. 

Q.  The  railroad  system  t — A.  Yes ;  the  railroad  system.  We  ran  fron 
14,000  to  15,000  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  At  some  seasons  w« 
have  more  men  than  at  others ;  probably  it  would  be  from  13,000  tc 
15,000. 

Q.  What  do  these  men  do,  the  great  body  of  them  ? — A.  Ob,  there! 
a  lar^j^e  number  of  them  trainmen. 

Q.  About  what  proportion  of  them! — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know ;  Idi< 
not  think  to  look  into  that. 

Q.  You  could  approximate  it! — A.  It  is  very  large ;  the  largest  pre 
portion  of  them  are  trainmen,  of  course. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose,  say,  10,000  of  them  are  engaged  in  transportia 
trains! — A.  No. 

Q.  Well  50  per  cent,  of  them  ! — A.  Probably  50  per  cent. 

Q.  That  would  be  putting  the  number  at  7,000  to  8,000  men  ! — A.  Ye^ 
sir. 

Q.  In  that  you  include  engineers,  firemen,  brakemen,  conductors*  aa 
n:en  of  that  class! — A.  And  baggagemen;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  is  the  employment  of  the  other  men  ! — A.  They  a: 
trackmen,  station  agents,  telegraph  operators,  and  shopmen.  We  ck 
ploy  ^great  many  men,  of  course,  to  repair  our  own  equipments  in  tl 
shopsAit  difterent  points  on  the  system. 

Q.  Put  of  all  that  number  only  2,600  left  your  employment! — ^ 
That  is  about  all. 

Q.  And  the  rest  continued  on  as  usual ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  strikers  were  trainmen! — A.  ProbabJ 
about  99  per  cent. 

Q.  Practically  all  of  them  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  never  hear  ot  a  conference  between  a  committee  of  tli 
strikers  and  Mr.  Sweigard,  or  other  ofticers  of  your  company,  here  i 
Philadelphia,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  five  crews  and  some  tw 
or  three  other  men  should  be  discharged  and  should  not  return  totli 
employ  of  the  company,  but  that  all  the  other  men  might  return  at  * 
given  time! — A.  1  heard  of  a  conference,  but  the  agreement,  asluii 
derstood  it,  was  not  as  you  have  stated  it. 

Q.  How  did  you  understand  it! — A.  As  1  understood  it,  this  confer 
ence  took  place  about  the  time  the  five  crews  were  discharged  and  J 
few  other  men,  and  as  I  understand  it,  iMr.  tSweigiird  stated  to  Mr.Ln 
that  if  the  men  returned  to  their  work  of  course  they  would  be  taiief 
back  if  they  kept  on  doing  their  work  ;  that  we  only  discharged  th4 
men  for  refusing  to  obey  orders,  but  that  the  five  crews  and  other  met 
who  had  been  (lischarged  at  that  time  for  refusing  to  obey  orders  shoulc 
never  come  back  in  the  service  of  tlie  company.  That  is  the  way  1  un 
derstand  it. 

Q.  Were  any  telegrams  or  notices  of  any  kind  sent  out  along  youi 
lines  directly  nMiuiringor  notifying  the  strikers  to  return  to  work! — A 
I  issued  an  onler  that  if  tli4\v  returned  to  work  on  the  27tb,  I  think i 
was,  their  placts  WDuld  be  open  for  them,  but  if  they  did  not  return  01 
that  morning  we  should  fill  their  places  with  new  men, 
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Q.  ^lT  ou  Bay  you  issued  that  order? — A.  Yc8,  sir. 

Q.  K  « 1  what  way  did  you  issue  it  f — A.  I  issued  it  to  the  j^eneral  sn- 
periiit«^  iideiitis,  and  it  was  printed  in  eireuhir  form  and  put  up  and  dis- 
tribut«:«^l  generally  through  the  system.  I  think  you  havi^  a  copy  of  it. 
1  ;r«^v«-*  SI  copy  to  Mr.  Corbin  and  I  understand  it  was  Ml  with  the  eom- 
miitw-  . 

Q.  'MT  bat  w:i.s  the  only  cause,  so  far  as  you  know,  Mr.  McLeod,  of 
tmnbl  «:^  iK'tween  3'ou  and  your  trainmen? — A.  That  is  all  1  know  of. 

if.  M:  Sow  lon^r  did  this  strike  interrupt  the  averages  course  of  your 
busiu%^.ft^  a«i  H  earner  (»f  commerce  f — A.  It  did  not  interfere  with  it 
|inicti«.*ally  at  all.  We  movcnl  all  the  freight  that  wasolTcred,  and  ditl 
It  \n**  w  iptlv;  that  is,  I  do  not  think  we  had  freight  trains  detained  more 
th.ni  m^  tew  hours.  We  worked  hard  to  lind  new  men  to  take  the  places 
of  thi»s!a(e  Mien  who  refused  to  go  to  work,  so  wc  kept  our  road  in  opera- 
tion i>mu'heally  without  interruption. 

Q.  /V^'hen  did  the  strike  in  the  mines  begin  ? — A.  I  suppose  I  should 
<l»te  i  T    Tnun  the  1st  of  January. 
if.    N\hat  did  you  understand  to  be  the  direct  cause  of  that  strike ! — 

A.  i'lA«  retiisjil  of  the  comimny  to  continue  to  pay  the  8  |)er  cent,  ad- 

vaiitt^*     wliieh  they  agreed  to  do  on  the  14th  of  Septendier. 
Q.    1  )itl  that  have  any  connection  with  the  railroad  strike  ? — A.  Yes, 

*\r:   I     think  so. 
ii     "VVrll,  what  ?— A.  I   think  that  the  miners,  at  least  the  repre- 

jKrUt.fct  iv«'.sof  the  miners,  and  the  representatives  of  the  striking  rail- 

madt'-rswen^  in  sympathy.     I  understand  they  had  a  meeting  and  re- 

M>1v«^|  In  indorM*  and  supiKtrt  that  strike.     1  am  so  intormed,  and  1 

bl*lwV«»  It   to  \Ht  S4J. 

ii-    How  many  of  those  2,<»(M)  an*  now  in  your  emph>y  .'    1  mean  the 
MiUo.til  strikers  f— A.  The  1M»00  that  struck  f 
y.    W.M,  sir. — A.  Not  one. 

^I-    !>«»  vou  kntiw  what  beeame  of  them  .' — A.  I  do  mit. 
H'    1Iuv«*  they  >(»ught  employ m«Mit  t'nan  ytnir  rompany  sin(*e? — A.   I 
ilo  n*»t  ktiow.     '        • 

Q-    M'iiuhl  \on  permit  them  to  take  service  in  your  <*ompany  .' — A.  Xo, 
^\i :  lii'wr  \\  liile  I  am  in  charge  of  it. 

*i-  ^VaH  any  vii»len<e  attempted  (»n  your  property  ?  Was  there  any 
rfl«»»l  !«>»»kdi"'  trains  f — A.  Well,  we  did  not  give  them  very  much 
rbaOivtiMlo  that.  I  think  there  would  have  l>e«Mi  if  \v«*  had  not  been 
l^n-lMntl  to  move  our  tiains. 

Q*  The  capital  stock  of  (lie  Coal  and  Iron  <\>mpanv,  1  understand,  is 
*\«MMM»?— A.  S(»  1  iMdieve. 

W*  t'.m  \ou  t«*Il  the  number  and  the  amount  of  the  shares  into  which 
It  «.ii4  ihvi<l«'d  prior  t(»  its  absorption  by  the  railroad  eonipany  .' — A.  I 
f^ulij  not.    That  is  unkn(»wn  leiritory  to  me,  and  I  have  never  looked 

mn  If. 

V.  Do  von  know  anything  about  who  owne«l  those  shares  .*— A.  1  be- 
iirvf  thr  I'hihulelphia  and  Keading  Kailroad  Company  own  tiie  shares. 
if.  Now  ? — A.  Now. 

(^.  1  mean  lH*ft»re  it  was  absorbed  :  at  tiie  d.ite  of  its  organi/ation. — 
A.  Thai  I  do  not  know.    This  is  a(|nestion  I  havt*  nev<  r  examined. 
4        if.  Vou  know  nothing  abont  that  f — A.  I  do  i:ol. 

r        ^i-  pit  >ou  know  anything  abnnt    the  method  of  optM'ation   of  the 
k      cviij|iany  at  all  f — A.  At  that  time  / 

y.  YfH. — A.  No,  sir.     1  kaow  very  little  about  it  prior  to  my  c<»n. 
sectiou  with  it. 
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Q.  Gau  you  tell  wben  the  railroad  company  came  into  control  of  U 
coal  and  iron  company? — A.  No,  sir;  I  can  not. 

Q.  Have  you  no  information  whatever  on  that  subject! — ^A.  DO|Si 

Q.  Can  you  tell  anything  about  liow  the  Reading  Railroad  GompM 
obtained  the  stock  of  the  coal  and  iron  company? — A.  No;  I  cannot 

Q.  You  know  nothing  about  the  price  paid  for  it  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  can  tell  whether  the  railroad  company  bought  tl 
stock  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  f — A.  I  can  not;  I  have  nott 
remotest  idea. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  financial  condition  of  the  (k 
and  Iron  Company,  as  to  its  solvency,  its  debts,  and  its  property,  at  t 
time  of  its  absorption  by  the  railroad  company! — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Canyon  tell  anything  about  what  has  been  added  to  the  prop< 
ties  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  since  its  absorption  by  the  ^ro 
company  ? — A.  I  can  not. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  anything  about  the  debts  created  as  liens  upon  t 
properties  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  since  its  absorption  by  t 
railroad  company  ! — A.  I  can  not. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  anything  at  all  about  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company! 
A.  Very  little. 

Q.  Are  you  right  sure  there  is  such  a  company? — A.  I  have  an  id 
there  is. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  know  nothing  about  the  matter  before  your  conm 
tioii  with  the  company  less  than  two  years  ago,  you  ought  to  havesoi 
knowledge  of  its  management  and  its  business  since  then! — A.  Of 
physical  management,  yes. 

Q.  Mr.  McLeod,  have  you  no  curiosity! — A.  Very  little. 

Q.  Have  you  never  looked  into  the  history  of  this  business  at  alii 
A.  I  would  not  have  had  the  time  to  do  it  if  I  had  had  the  curiosity. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  sort  of  contracts  are  made  between  the  miue 
of  coal  and  the  Coal  and  Iron  Comi)any,  or  were,  prior  to  this  strike! 
A.  That  is  a  matter  that  is  all  in  the  hands  of  the  general  superi 
tendent,  Mr.  Whiting. 

Q.  W'ell  do  you  know  anything  about  it? — A.  No,  sir;  we  look 
Mr.  Whiting  for  results;  we  have  not  time  to  go  into  these  details. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  ui)on  what  basis  your  business  is  done  n 
there!— A.  Not  of  the  details,  except  in  a  general  way. 

Q.  Well,  in  a  general  way,  then  ? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you  what  co 
tracts  Mr.  Whiting  makes  with  his  men. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  the  system  of  business  by  which  your  compai 
deals  with  the  miners? — A.  Well,  I  know  in  a  general  way  that  he  pa; 
such  a  class  of  laborers  so  much  and  that  he  pays  another  class  somuc 
and  that  is  all  1  know  about  it. 

Q.  Upon  what  basis  is  the  compensation  of  miners  computed  ?— . 
It  is  computed  upon  coal  selling  at  Schuylkill  Haven  at  $2.50  a  ton, 
I  understand  it. 

Q.  I  wish  you. would  explain  that;  but  I  will  ask  this  question  :  Wh 
the  price  of  coal  at  Schuylkill  Haven,  which  is  the  shipping  point 
the  mines,  is  $2.50  a  ton,  what  does  the  miner  get  ? — A.  A  certain  cU 
of  miners  get  about  82  a  day.  Some  other  classes  get  more.  Then  t 
contract  miners — that  is  another  question,  and  these  are  details  1 1 
not  familiar  with. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  class  of  miners  get  $2  a  day  ? — A.  No  sir;  I 
not. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  about  how  much  a  miner  gets  per  ton  for  each  1 
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DtiiacL  by  him  >vhen  coal  is  worth  82.50  at  Schuylkill  UavcuT^A.  No 
jr;  I     «2oald  not. 

Q,  "^"^'ell,  if  coal  advances  above  $2.50,  what  docs  the  miner  get  ? — A. 
le  g^  ^  -s  ^3^  ]>er  cent,  of  tliat  advance. 

Q.  ^^^'ell,  if  it  declines  Inflow  that  point  ? — A.  He  loses  that  much. 

Q.  *37batha8been  the  basissince3'oiir  connection  with  the  company  f — 

k.  r«^  ^  sir. 
Q.   H  3ave  von  ever  paid  higher  wages  than  that  f — A .  Than  the  $2.50  ? 

feN  »1  T. 

Q.  "%r\hen  f — A.  Oh,  we  have  paid  above  that  price  for  several  months. 
Hy  T^^:^oIle€tion  is  that  we  have  paid  above  that  basis  since  last  An- 
giiit* 

Q.  rSliat  was  the 8  percent,  advance! — A.  No,  sir;  the  $2,50  basis, 
^e  1^7%  id  the  8  per  cent,  adv.uice  during  some  months. 

Q.  X3nt  without  reference  to  that  jmrticular  advance  of  8  per  c^nt., 
;ottl»c^d  above  the  $2.50  basis  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  ^iuce  lai»t  August  i — A.  I  think  so,  but  1  may  be  wrong  about  that ; 

tkati9«  my  recollection.     lUit  of  course  I  could  not  tell  what  questions 

joa  w  <  >Yi]d  put  to  me,  and  I  can  not  rememlter  these  details ;  but  I  think  so. 

(J.    I  >i«l  tliat  increase  occur  as  the  result  of  the  sliding  scale  of  Mi\  per 

»t»t  f  — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q-  The $2.50  bas  been  the  basis  all  the  time  / — A.  No;  since  the  Ist 
of  ^i»tember  $2.58  has  l>een  the  basis;  the8|H'.r  cent,  basis. 

Q-   1  aske<I  without  reference  to  the  S  |H?r  cent f— A.  Yes:  that  has 
b«n  ihelmsis;  $2.50. 
Q*    Kver  since  3*our  c(mnection  with  it ! — A.  Y'es,  sir. 
U'  M'ell,on  that  basis  of  $2.50  at  the  mines,  can  yon  tell  how  much 
yoor  iiiinera  make  per  ton  ? — A.  I  can  not. 

Q*   liow  mach  they  make  daily ! — A.  No;  I  could  not  tell  you  without 
t«fcrriiig  to  our  books. 

Q*   Have  yon  had  any  interest  in  the  matter  as  to  how  much  your 
•inorM  would  make  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q*    Have  you  ever  inquired  into  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q*  To  ascertain  whether  tliey  were  making  good  living  wages? — A. 
Yeis  Kir. 

^l*  M'ereyou  satisfied  that  they  were? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  wjis  satisfied 
^5^re  |»ayiug  them  all  we  could  aftbrd  to  pay  them.  1  think  we  wen^ 
P^P^gthem  aa  much  as  other  men  mining  coal  were  paying,  and  I 
■•"^^  up  my  mind  we  could  not  pay  more. 

Q*  If  you  had  intenv^t  enough  then  to  examine  into  the  matter  it 
w»W  not  have  been  a  very  great  while  ago  since  you  did  it  ? — A,  N<». 
Q*  Aud  you  have  no  recollection  as  t(»  what  that  examination  dis- 
•^<*rf?— A.  Well,  no;  1  do  not  think  I  should  be  expectecl,  beeause  we 
ta^^  a  fiTvAt  many  classes  of  lal>orers.  If  we  had  but  one  or  two 
•J^Mw  of  lalN)rers  and  we  paid  so  much  per  day  to  those  rlasses,  1 
ttnk  1  should  rememlnT,  but  when  we  have  a  great  many  1  do  ntit  think 
Iiboald  lie  ex|»ected  to. 

Q.  Aside  from  the  sum  paid  to  the  miner  in  money,  has  he  no  other 
ttnpeimating wages? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  What  does  it  cost  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  to  mine  a  ton  of 
•rif— A.  Various  sums;  some  coal  costs  more  than  «»ilier  coal. 

Q.  What  makes  the  dilference  or  variation  ? — A.  Well,  one  f)art  of 
ft  foeft  to  the  miner  b3'  this  sliding  scale. 
Ql  Well,  when  coal  is  worth  $2.50  at  Schuylkill  Haven,  how  much 
itooftt  your  company  to  mine  a  ton  of  coal  ?~A.  That  I  couhl  not 
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tell  you  without  reference  to  the  books.    I  can  give  you  the  informatioo 
if  you  give  me  time  to  do  it. 

Q.  Gould  you  give  the  items  of  expenses  ! — A.  I  think  I  can.    QtJr 
books  are  open  to  this  committee. 

Q.  Your  books  are  open  to  this  committee  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  Mr.  Keim  furnish  these  items  of  expenses  I  Ought  he  to  ti^* 
able  to  do  it  t — A.  Yes,  sir.  If  Mr.  Keim  can  not  do  it,  we  can  take  A^ 
from  our  books,  and  take  what  it  does  cost  finally. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  this  (I  suppose  not,  however,  unless  you  can  itemi^i:^ 
the  cost  of  coal):  I  was  going  to  ask  whether  you  can  state  how  mu    "*" 
your  company  made  or  lost  on  a  ton  of  coal  loaded  into  your  cars 
Schuylkill  Haven  at  82.50  per  ton,  on  that  biisisf — A.  Well,  that  is 
matter  of  record  and  a  good  deal  of  figuring.    If  you  give  me  time 
think  I  can  figure  it  out. 

Q.  How  would  you  figure  it  out  f — A.  That  is  a  pretty  hard  que 
tion  to  tackle.     It  would  involve  the  huge  question  of  figuring  o 
the  general  coal  at  Schuylkill  Haven  and  what  we  would  have 
have  for  all  our  coal  for  a  year,  I  imagine. 

Q.  When  you  fixed  $2.30  as  a  basis  at  Schuylkill  Haven,  you  mei 
coal  is  worth  that  sum  at  that  particular  place! — A.  No:  it  might 
worth  more,  or  might  be  worth  less. 

Q.  Tlie  fact  is,  this  is  a  sliding  scale,  and  it  is  upon  that  basis 
82.50?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  it  should  be  worth  $3.50  exactly  at  Schuylkill  Haven,  If  you 
could  ascertain  the  various  items  of  expense  to  you  in  mining  a  tA>XM 
of  coal  and  now  being  able  to  sell  it  at  $2.50,  you  would  know  jusst: 
how  much  you  maile  or  lost  on  it! — A.  Yes, undoubtedly. 

Q.  As  a  general  proposition,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  business, 
when  coal  is  worth  exactly  $2.50  at  Schuylkill  Haven,  is  it  mined  profit- 
ably or  otherwise  to  you  ?  Can  you  sell  it  there  at  $2.50  and  make  morn^y 
on  it? — A.  I  doubt  if  we  can. 

Q.  This  $2.50  basis  upon  which  the  compensation  of  the  minor  is  coa»  — 
l)ute(l,  I  understand  you  to  say,  is  the  value  of  the  coal  loaded  on  tl* 
cars  ready  for  transportation  f — A.  At  Schuvlkill  Haven  f 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Well,  now,  tvhen  coal  is  worth  $2.50  at  the  mines,  what  isitusaall  J^ 
worth  in  Port  liichmond,  here  in  Philadelphia? — A.  Well,  that  is  a  ma 
ter,  I  sui)pose,  governed  by  the  laws  of  trade.    Coal  is  worth  8on» 
months  a  certain  price  at  Port  liichmond,  and  soiUv.*  months  itislovei- 

Q.  Is  not  the  price  at  Schuylkill  Haven  regulated  by  the  price  at  tip 
central  market  here  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  if  coal  is  too  low  here  to  justify  the  price  ofS2.50atSchay 
kill  Haven,  the  price  there  would  be  less  than  $2.50! — A.  Yes,  sir;uc- 
doubtedlv. 

Q.  Then  if  it  is  worth  $2.50  at  Scliuylkill  H^ven,  what  is  its  relativ 
value  here  on  the  market* — A.  The  freight  will  l)e  added,  of  coar 
Von  can  not  regulate  the  price  at  Port  Richmond  simply  by  adding  th 
tolls  from  Schuylkill  Haven  to  Port  Richmond.    The  price  of  coal 
Port  Richmond  is  governed  by  the  price  of  coal  at  all  competing  i>oin 

Q.  Of  course;   I  understand  that.    The  prices  at  Port  Richmond  a 
certainly  inllneneed  by  the  prices  at  Xew  York  or  Boston! — A.  Ge^" 
tainly. 

Q.  So  also  the  i)ri(je  at  Schuylkill  Haven  by  the  prices  at  those  placed 
and  Philadelphia.     In  other  words,  the  price  runs  backwards  from  tU^ 
njarket  to  the  mines;  the  price  at  the  mines  is  regulated  by  the  price* 
at  the  points  of  consumption,  is  it  not  f — A.  No,  I  think  it  is  workeJ 
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fh^  otkor  waj*.  We  ^et  all  wc*  can  for  it  and  tako  out  all  the  oxpoiines, 
;irB«  I  that  iuakt*8  tho  priivs  at  tlu*  niiiu\s  whutovor  is  loft. 

*  J.  Of  course  yon  p't  all  you  ran  at  IMiihulelphia,  New  York,  or  any 
nr  1  ■  «'r  place  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

^^.  Anil  what  yon  were  able  to  ^et  for  it  would  neeesKurily  afiect  the 
r;m  1  "»*  'it  the  mines  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  true. 

.  ^^.  Then  if  the  pricr  at  IMiiladelphia  or  New  York  was  such  as  to 
j,^  j^tifv  tlic  price  of  i»2.ri()  at  the  mines,  what  would  that  price Ik' at  Phil- 
tf^^'lphia  ? — A.  What  is  the  price  of  coal  at  riiiladelphia  f 

c  J.  Yes,  sir«  w  hen  it  is  worth  dJ.'iO  at  the  mines  ? — A.  I  will  look  that 
11  f  »   :iiiil  let  you  know. 

<^.  fan  not  yon  tell  ii  ? — A.  No,  1  can  not. 

c^.  I  Live  yon  not  pretty  pood  inf(»rmation  of  it  .' — A.  No,  I  have  not, 

W'^Miise  the  letail  dealers  may  put  a  dollar  a  ton  on  it  at  IMiihulelphia. 

<J.  I  s]ieak  of  it  in  the  hands  of  the  coal  and  iron  company,  at  the 

VI  itvs  Hiey  will  hav«»  tti  dispoM'  of  it  at  Philadelphia  ! — A.  We  dispose 

ttf  ciiiil  at  Philadelphia  2it  various  prices,  $4,  $4.25;  there  are  various 

tfTatU»N  of  coal,  ..ou  understand.     Small  sizes  of  coal,  buckwheat  and  pea 

•••MJ,  hriiijj  almost  nothin;:  at  the  mines.     Other  sizes  brnipf  more.     It  is 

ini)mx.sililc  for  me  to  ;jive  ytiu  the  various  prices  of  these  sizes  of  coal 

•Jiliimr  n*ferrin;7  to  our  books. 

V-  U'hfii  you  say  coal  is  worth  S'l  at  tide-water,  what  sort  of  coal  do 
voii  iiii.m,  t — .^^  j.'jy,.  chilljirs  would  be  the?  best  quality  of  coal.  That 
■  «»iiM  }^^  stove  coal,  the  highest  coaLon  the  market. 

V.  ^Vlien  you  say  coal  is  worth  ^^..-lOat  Schuylkill  Haven,  whatchar- 
^''''Tiif  ,.j,.||  do  yon  mean  f — A.  That  means  an  avera;:e  of  all  the  sizes 
••»p'f   |»eacoaL" 
Z':  •^•»w,  when  the  average  of  all  sizes  has  a  market  value  of  $2.50 

•  Mj  Kiylkill  Haven,  can  >ou  tell  this  committee  what  your  company 
*»r<iiijj^  ily  sells  that  eoal  f<n-  in  Philadelphia  ? — A.  No,  I  cannot.  We 
.'•***'•*  man  in  char^eof  our  sal^s  department  wht^can  furnish  all  that 
'^  '""••*  tioii,  lit  I  can  do  it  if  you  ;rive  me  time  enou;;h  to  do  it. 

.   Y'  '^  -^  •*  matter  of  fai-t,  do  von  not  hold  vourcoal  at  tidewater  or  here 
Vi     "**^**h»**'**  **^  about  double  the  vabn*  you  llx  on  it  at  the  mines f — 
-  •  III  .ft  t  I  iMii  not  tell  \on.     We  sell  our  coal  accord  in  |r  to  tliecon)p(*ti- 
iion  il  I  ,,j  y^^,  jljj^l  .jjj^j  ^^.j.  ^^j  what  we  vau  j:et  for  it  in  the  maiket. 

^'  ^^'li.it    is   the  dlNtance  fnuu  Srhuylkill  Haven  to  Philadelpiiia  by 

-^'*"^  *"-*  ilioad  i — A.   I  >hall  have  tti  refer  that   to  snnu'bodv  [questions 

•*•"»•••  •in.  sittiji;,' m  Ml],     It  is 'Kl  miles. 

*^  ^X  h.it  is  tiiedisiaiici*  bv  the  Schuxlkill  Tanal?— A.  That  I  do  not 
k:«.v.. 

y*  *  *;in,\on  refrr  to  somebody  to  ascertain  that  f — A.  |lielerrin;;  to 
Miiie  L^rntjeman.j     Ni?iely-ei;:!it  miles. 

W-    ■  ^  the  canal  operated  now  ' — A.   It  is  not  now  ;  it  ise]«i>ed  up  now. 

y.   I  ^11  \ou  mean  it  is  frozen  up  !m»w  .'     Ibit  1  take  it  tor  ;:r.inted  it  is. 

XoniiiifMii  lo  sav  it  is  clostMl  ui)  bv  wr  :  is  ihat   what  von  mean  .' — A. 

H'  M'ell,  aside  fioin  that,  is  it  opi-ratid  * — A.  It  is  not. 
ij    h«»es  the  rhaiinel  of  the  Si'liii\  jkill  Kivcr  romprise  any  part  of  this 
c;iu<*l.  and  make  a  hi;:h\\a>  aloii^  whirh  boats  eomin;:  down  th«»  canal 
piW*'~A.  l.lielieve  it  ch»es  in  several  places.     I   never  «\\amined  it 
flo^'lv.  but  I  iM'lieve  it  d<»es. 
y.  Ilo  you  know  whether  the  (lovrrnmcnt  of  the  Tnited  States  con- 
^      (ril>ote!(  towards  the  improvetnent  of  that  river  ? — A.  I  do  not. 
4        Q.  The  canal  18  entirely  under  the  controlof  the  Keading  Railroad  ? — 
J     A^l  soppose  it  is. 
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Q.  Can  you  state  how  long  since  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  can  not,  I  fooD 
it  there  when  I  came  here. 

Q.  Have  yon  no  information  upon  which  to  base  an  intelligent  jadj 
ment  as  to  the  length  of  time  the  railroad  company  has  controlled  itt- 
A.  I  think  it  is  a  good  many  years,  but  I  can  not  tell  you  how  many. 

Q.  Do  you  know  in  what  way  the  railroad  obtained  control  of  tb 
canal  f — A.  They  leased  it,  I  believe. 

Q.  For  999  years  f — A.  I  do  not  know  how  many  years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  the  Reading  Railroad  Company  leased  th£ 
canal  ? — A.  No,  1  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  Reading  Railroad  Company  agreed  to  pa 
for  the  canal  ! — A.  No;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Is  not  the  contract  still  in  force  ! — A.  No ;  I  believe  not.  I  thin 
there  has  been  a  compromise  made  of  some  kind. 

Q.  But  that  compromise  has  not  been  completed  yet,  has  it!— i 
Probably  not. 

Q.  Was  not  the  railroad  company  to  pay  something  over  $(K)0,OC 
a  year  to  the  canal  company  ? — A.  I  believe  that  is  the  amount^  i 
something  like  that.    I  think  that  is  the  amount. 

Q.  The  railroad  company  is  also  at  the  expense  of  maintaining  ac 
keeping  the  canal  in  repair,  etc.;  was  not  that  the  contract? — A.  Ycj 
it  has  to  keep  up  the  organization  of  the  Schuylkill  Canal. 

Q.  wAl,  but  the  Reading  iLiailroad  Company  was  to  pay  the  expens 
of  keeping  it  upf — A.  I  do  not  know  what  the  terms  of  the  agreeme: 
were. 

Q.  Are  you  not  general  manager  of  that  canal  t — A.  I  am. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  whether  you  are  required  to  expend  any  mom 
in  preserving  or  extending  it? — A.  I  do  spend  it. 

Q.  Then  you  do  know  that  you  are  required  to  do  it  ? — A.  Yes,  s 

Q.  You  say  you  do  pay  money  for  that  purpose  f— A.  The  Schuylk 
navigation,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  was  expended  for  that  purpose  last  year  ? — A.  I  coni 
not  tell  you  without  reference  to  the  books. 

Q.  Could  you  approximate  it  ? — A.  I  could  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  use  it  very  extensively  in  the  transportJition  of  freight 
of  any  kiuil,  do  you  ? — A.  The  canal  is  open  for  freighting  that  will  g 
over  it. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  not  used  very  much,  is  it? — A.  It  is  no 
used  to  a  very  large  extent  1  believe. 

Q.  Does  your  company  use  it  I— -A.  The  railroad  company,  no,  wed< 
not. 

Q.  You  do  not  transport  your  coal  over  it  ? — A.  There  is  some  coa 
going  over  it  belongin;;^:  to  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company. 

S.  Very  little  f — A.  It  has  shipped,  I  think,  somewhere  about  100,00 
tons  over  it  during  the  past  year. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  did  not  the  Reading  Railroad  Company  leas 
this  canal  with  a  view  to  control  it,  so  as  to  remove  competitiQU  in  tli 
carrying  of  coal  from  the  mines? — A.  lean  not  account  for  that,  si 
That  was  previous  to  my  connection  with  the  Reading  Railroad  Coi 
pany. 

Q.  If  the  canal  was  kept  in  order,  how  long  would  it  ordinarily  tal 
to  bring  a  boat-load  of  coal  from  the  mines  to  Philadelphia? — A.  Well, 
could  not  answer  that  defiuitelv. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  to  bring  a  train  of  cars  from  the  mines 
Philadelphia? — A.  Oh,  we  bring  them  down  in  a  day. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  use  the  canal  enough  to  know  how  long  it  do 
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take  to    brin^:  boats  down  ? — A.  No ;  I  did  kuow  at  one  time  how  lon^  it 
took.  I  lij;ured  it  out  ouc  time  a  year  a^o. 

Q.  'V^'ould  not  the  co:d  be  in  better  condition  in  the  canal-boats  than 

00  tb^    <:ar8? — A.  No;  in  a  very  niudi  poorer  condition. 

Q.  C^  an  you  tell  mo  why  that  would  be  the  fact  7 — A.  Dy  handling  it  so 
often  £^nd*tnin8terring  it;  you  lose  a  certain  per  cent,  every  time  you 
hand!*"*    it. 

Q.  ^^^*ould  the  ditVerence  in  time  between  the  mines  and  Philadelphia 
bv  rat  1  :nul  water  be  important f — A.  I  think  it  would  in  a  great  many 
cases  It  might  not  in  all  crises. 

y.  ^  Veil,  in  the  shipment  of  coal  ordinarily  ? — A.  Yes;  it  would  amount 
til  S4i:m  B  «^tbing,  but  not  to  a  very  great  deal. 

ii.  <-  ^iinhl  not  suflieient  coal  be  brought  down  the  cunul,  perhaps  not 
«h*tll  ^"  ,  but  largely,  to  nieet  the  dennmd  now  supplied  by  your  rail- 
ro.idr A.  It  could  not  iK^gin  to  do  it. 

Q.  "NVbal  iK*r  ce>nt.  of  it  could  it  sui»ply  if  it  were  kept  in  good  order? — 
A.  T%-  mi  per  cent,  probably. 

y.    €^au  nut  coal  be  naturally  transported  che;ii>er  by  a  canal  than  by 

rail* A.  I  think  not. 

ii-     I'rom  the  mines  by  water  to  New  York  antl  Host  on  can  not  it  bo 

trdiisi>orteil  cheaper  by  water  than  it  can  Le  iy  rail? — A.  Tbe  canal 

tloi'H  iftot  reach  the  mines,  you  understand. 
Q.    ^o;  but  is  it  not  within  strikingdistance? — A.  Well, it  would  take 

aV^'^ty  good  reach;  you  could  not  strike  a  man  very  hard  at  thatdis- 

Q.  flow  far  is  the  canal  from  your  mines? — A.  I  suppose  it  is  an 
avrru  i^e  of  40  miles;  1  should  think  so. 

y-  CJaii  yon  state  liow  nun-li  it  costs  per  ton  to  ship  coal  by  the  canal 
t»  i'ki  iladelphia? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  can  give  you  these  figun»s  f  1  have  got 
ihem  all. 

Q-    Have  yon  got  them  with  you  / — A.  No,  sir. 
\        Q-    NViicn  could  you  let  us  have  those  figures .'     We  have  not  got  any 
■      t;nn«'s  so  far,  Mr.'MtrLt»od. — A.  I  think  1  can  lit  you  have  them  to* 

1  ai.»rrow.    jt  i  ^lan   lay  my  ham  Is  on  them,  I  tliink  i  can  let  you  have 
lls^'u  in  tive  minutes  alter  I  get  back  to  my  ollice. 

y-  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  i*an  give  me  fignn's  showing  wh.it  is 
rbar^f«i  |NTton  for  shipping  cjkiI  IVoin  the  mines  to  IMiilatlelphia;  what 
lb«-  cost  JH  r— A.  What  is  the  charge  / 

y*  W*'H,  what  the  cost  is  to  ship  a  ton  of  <'o.il. — A.  Y«*>;  I  can  give 
}"H  l!j:it  estimate  of  the  cost  ol'siiipping  a  ton  ot'coal. 

^l  How  is  the  cost  ol  sliippiiig  on  tlie  tan.il  ilvrii; — A.  Well,  you 
*"uhl  li^ve  to  fix  it  in  two  ways  to  mt  at  it:  in  tlu»  lirst  place,  yon 
«»uM  Ij'ivf  to  charge  the  a<;tnal  cx|M*n.se  of  condnrtiiig  lht»  transporta- 
tion ii:ii|  ()||.  iiiaititetiaiH^e  ot'  lh«'  (Miial,  aitd  tlicii  you  wonhl  have  to 
char;:*.  ^1  til ii(.|i  upfor  the  cost  of  th«'c;iii;il;  then  tliccosis  of  ohiiiiuing 
{*  *"l»f  ;iihi|.||  to  ihecxpense:  itwouMall  conn*  in  tin*  cxp«Misi»  C4»vcred 
»>y  Ibp  itiiiji,.^  which  wouhl  W  sa  much  to  the  catjal. 

,^V- t'aii  you   tell  me  how  much  it  costs  per  t«»n  to  ship  C4»al  by  the 

'*'*^'i'j;lUiIn)ad  to  i'hilailelphia  f— A.  1  can  it  11  you  what  it  costs  |H»r 
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y*  ^ou  mean  per  ton  per  mile  ' — A.  Yes,  sir. 

y*  Well,  how  much  ? — A.  1  can  tell  you  lliat,  hut  1  can  not  give  the 
iQiormation  here  now.  1  have  ;:ot  the  tigurcs,  and  I  can  give  them  !o 
)ofl  Very  reailily. 

X*  Tbat  is,  bow  much  thi^  cost  is  per  ton  ]»er  mile  ?— .\.  Vis,  sir; 
tiUUvoQld  be  the  actual  cost  of  transportation.    Th^n,  of  course,  we 
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include  the  interest  on  onr  plant;  bnt  I  could  give  you  the  cost  of  taw 
portation  of  a  ton  of  coal,  the  actual  cost,  outside  of  termiuals  and 
tcrest  on  the  plant. 

Q.  If  I  should  have  a  car  of  coal  at  Schuylkill  Haven,  can  you  1 
me  what  it  would  cost  me  per  ton  to  transport  it  from  there  to  t 
market  by  your  road  ? — A.  No;  I  can  not  tell  you  now.  What  we  wc 
charge  you,  do  you  mean  f 

Q.  What  1  would  have  to  pay  to  get  the  coal  from  thei'e  to  t 
point! — A.  I  do  not  remember  what  the  rates  are.  All  the  rates, } 
understand,  are  made  by  the  traffic  dei)artiuent,  and  there  are  so  ma 
of  them  1  can  not  remember  the  number,  of  course.  If  you  will  hav 
memorandum  made  of  all  these  matters,  1  will  be  able  to  furnish  } 
that  information. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  tons  of  coal  are  ordinarily  loadeil  o 
car? — A.  That  varies  very  much,  because  we  have  cars  that  hold  ft 
5  to  G  tons,  and  we  have  cars  that  hold  25  tons.  Wuliave  4-wheel  e 
and  8-wheel  cars.  The  4-wheel  cars  will  average  about  6  tons  to 
car,  and  if  we  have  one  of  the  8-wheel  cars  that  will  averagre  from  i 
12  tons,  and  we  have  another  class  of  8-wheel  cars  now  that  carrj 
tons. 

Q.  What  is  the  freight  rate  of  a  25-ton  car  from  Schuylkill  Haver 
Philadelphia  f — A.  We  do  not  make  any  rates  now  from  Schuyll 
Haven,    I  think  the  rates  are  all  made  from  the  mines. 

Q.  If  I  had  a  car  loaded  at  Schuylkill  Haven  you  would  deliver  it 
Philadelphia,  would  you  notf — A.  We  certainly  should,  with  pleasn 

Q.  Even  if  lojided  on  a  25  ton  car  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  me  what  I  shouhl  pay  you  as  freight  on  that( 
from  there? — A.  Not  now,  but  I  could  tell  you.    The  interstate co 
merce  laws  oblige  us  to  make  uniform  rates.     Our  rates  are  public 
will  get  that  rate  for  you  and  present  it  to  you  substMpiently. 

Q.  Do  you  regulate  the  price  of  that  car  from  Schuylkill  Haven 
Philadelphia  by  the  interstate  commerce  law! — A.  No,  I  am  not  oblig 
to  do  it. 

Q.  Do  you  do  it  I — A.  I  think  not. 

i).  1  si*c  a  suit  was  brought  by  a  man  named  Kelsey,  entitled  Kels 
r.v.  riir  IMiiladelphia  and  Reading  Eailroad  Company.  Did  you  e^ 
hear  of  tlint  f — A.  1  have. 

Q.  And  testimony  was  taken  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Rj 
road  Company  before  G.  M.  Dallas,  esq.,  master.  Are  you  aware 
that  I — A.  1  think  there  was  such  a  suit. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  T.  Z.  Zulick  f — A.  No.  I  think  tb 
was  such  a  man  in  the  employ  of  the  canal  company  at  one  time  hv 
do  not  think  he  is  employed  by  this  company.  I  did  not  know  li 
however. 

Q,  1  tind  in  the  testimony  delivered  by  Mr.  Zulick,  he  says  he  ^ 
for  a  good  many  years,  forty  years  or  something  like  it,  connected  « 
th(»  Schuylkill  Canal,  and  he  says  that  the  rate  per  ton  for  carry 
coal  troni  Schuylkill  Haven  by  the  canal  was  00  cents. — A.  Where; 
PhiladHphiaY 

Q.  Yes. — A.  What  by! 

Q.  Canal,  in  18GG;  would  you  suppose  that  to  be  about  correct  f- 
1  could  not  tell  you ;  1  am  not  familiar  with  those  rates  at  all. 

Q.  Your  miners  struck  in  January  because  you  declined  to  couti 
the  advance  in  wages  allowed  for  the  preceding  four  months, 
claim,  Mr.  jVIcLeod,  that  they  should  return  to  the  $2.50  basis  in  f< 
prior  to  September  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q,  ^^^nd  that  thoy  were  under  eontnict  to  do  so  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  ^_^au  yon  tell  what  average  coal  was  worth  in  Philadelphia  in  Jan- 
uary y aI  This  year!    iso,  sir. 

Q.   S  s  there  any  man  except  Mr.  Uiehanls  who  can  furnish  us  with 
that  i  V  ■  formation  f — A.  1  think  not;  he  is  the  pro))er  party. 
Q.    "^^'ho  is  the  man  who  can  furnish  us  with  the  cost  of  trans]K)rta- 

lion  t A.  I  can,  if  you  will  give  nie  time. 

Q.  !^1r.  Corhiu  told  us  when  he  was  on  the  stand  that  when  you  came 
on  x\i^  Htand  that  you  would  furnish  us  with  all  that  information  f — A. 
I  did  Yiot  know  that  it  was  expected  of  me.  Of  course  I  can  not  carry 
tU  tb€*>Ae  fij^nres  in  my  head. 

Q.    -:\nd  we  were  laboring;:  under  the  hiillucination  that  we  would  get 
it  wbt.*Ti  you  came  here. — A.  That  is  very  unfortunate. 

ij.    >Ir.  Corbin,  1  puess,  called  the  wron;r  nian.     Now,  I  will  ask  you 
thin:    If  avera^re  coal  was  actually  worth  f^iifA)  at  the  mines  in  January 
an«l  was  worth  somethin<;  like  double  that  sum  in  riiihidelpliia,  and 
>ou  (roiild  sell  your  coal  in  Philadelphia  for  something:  like  double  what 
it  wa$  vrorth  at  Schuvlkill  Haven,  vou  would  <l<)  quite  a  ])rotital>le  busi- 
oe*"*  ?-^ A.  Yes,  sir. 
^i.  I.H^  it  n«»t  a  fact  that  you  did  that  thinjrf — A.  In  January  ! 
V-  ^^"fll,  then,  it  mav  have  been  done  in  January. — A.  If  our  miners 
had  lif>f.T)  at  ^ork? 

Q«  ^'«*s,  sir. — A.  No;  I  do  not  believe  it  would. 
^'  '^   it  n<»t  SI  fact  that  you  did  sell  your  coal  in  the  market  hero  for 
f~V^'ltmMe  what  it  is  considered  to  be  worth  at  the  miiH»s  ? — A.  No, 
Ithmk    „ot. 

iii^"  '    "^^dl  ask  yon  this,  if  11.3  percent,  of  the  scllin;:  price  of  coal  at 
rliifadtj-'lpliia  is  not  the  sum  which  ;;oes  to  the  Keadin;;  Kailroad  (?om- 

pany  ?- .^\^  I  j|q  u^j  know  of  any  such  arnnipMuent  at  all.    There  is  a 

ftxeii  Fi^  f^.  iDsuli*  on  all  coal  that  ;ro<'sover  the  mad. 

y*^  *«•  vtMi  not  estimate  that  about  .V1.3  jierci-nt.  ;;o«»s  to  the  mining  .* — 
A.  N'^^T    iliai  1  know  of.     I  never  heanlofsuch  an  jirraii;reMU'Mt. 

*i-  ^"  Im-iv  an»  two  corp<u'atif)ns,  on<»  en;;ii;:('<l  in  niiiiiii;;  coal  and  one 

in  «'«u  TMii;»  coal,  ami  all  tin*  sttn-k  in  both  corporatij>ns  bclon.irs  to  tlu' 

Hjnif  «-•  »mpan3' and  is  manajiced  in  <'oiijnnrtion;  that  is.  the  sttirk  of  the 

minat)^  corporation  is  the  property  of  the  carryin;;  corporation.     That 

i^n)Tr«-«t  f — A.  I  lH»lieve  it  is;  yes,  sir. 

y.  Now,  if  the  whoh»  business  of  the  two  corporations  is  profitable, 

i;  (Ma  (Kit  |||«  material  to  the  stockholders  \>!ietlier  the  ])rolit  appears  to 

nrtue  iViiin  the  mining;  business  or  the  carryin;^'  bnsiin'ss,  can  it  f — A. 

^"•*  (III  not  believe  tlie  stockholders  wonltl  sio]i  to  impiire  where  it 

«im\il  fi)ti]|i  fn»m. 

Q*  Then  if  the  Joint  busin(»ss,  as  in  tiiis  case,  of  niiniii^rand  carrying; 
^bdulil  >]hi\v  an  a;:;rrej:at(*  protit  of  satisfactjiry  iliiiiensiniis,  it  would 
Diak(*iM)  iliffereni'e  tothe  stoekhohlers  if  tin*  iHioksnt'thc  niinin;;  com- 
l^nyHhowed  an  appariMU  loss. and  that  all  the  pmiir.s  wen-  cretlited  to 
lbi*carr\iii;:  busin(*ss  f — A.   I  ilo  not  believ**  it  woiiM,  praciirally. 

y.  In  other  wonls,  for  example,  if  tlu»  Joint  a;:urr;:atr  icsnlt  of  niin- 
in;: mal  and  carryin;r  e(»al  should  disclose  a  prolit.  >ay  nt  •'^J..*»(M).(hni,  it 
*oaIii  besatisfact(»rv  ev«'n  if  the  account  bnoks  ot'  ihr  ininin;:  coinpanv 
^ooulil  ^liowan  apparent  loss  ? — A.  No,  I  lio  not  think  that  would  make 
ojuch  diflenMiCe.     The  trouble  is  that    both   have  been  Ioxin«;  mone\, 
t«  I  onderstand  it. 
Q.  Ii4»th  have  been  lo.sin<;;.' — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  really,  are  not  these  ;:«*nilcmen,  who  ar(»  en;:a;:ed  in  this 
doablei^eared  business,  a  wheel  within  a  wheel,  inteix*sted  in  increasing 
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the  difference  between  the  price  of  coal  at  the  mines  and  the  pi 
here  as  much  as  possible  ! — A.  Well,  I  suppose  they  like  to  get  as  hi 
a  rate  for  carrying  that  coal  as  they  can  get. 

Q.  So  that  the  profit  will  come  in  the  form  of  freight  f — A.  I  do : 
think  there  have  been  any  directions  given  that  it  should  be  in  fl 
way. 

Q.  It  will  be  to  their  interest  to  have  it  come  in  that  way,  wouli 
not  t — ^A.  Why  should  it  t 

Q.  Simply  to  make  the  profits  larger  ? — A.  Would  it  make  the  pro 
larger  when  the  coal  company  is  owned  by  the  railroad  company  t' 

Q.  But  the  cheaper  the  coal  the  less  it  costs  you  at  the  mines  t- 
The  cheaper  the  coal  at  the  market  f 

Q.  At  the  mines  f — A.  The  less  it  costs  us  t 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  fact  I — A.  The  cheaper  the  coal,  where  f 

Q.  At  Schuylkill  Haven.  When  coal  is  worth  $2  per  ton  at  Schi 
kill  Haven,  does  it  cost  you  as  much  to  mine  it  as  if  it  is  worth 
there? — A.  Ko,  not  mining  on  that  basis. 

Q.  Then  the  cheaper  the  coal  is  at  Schuylkill  Haven  the  less  it  co 
you  to  mine  it  t — A.  If  that  basis  were  lived  up  to,  as  I  understand 
and  I  guess  I  am  correct,  the  company  has  not  paid  below  the  $2, 
basis  in  a  long  time,  and  it  never  has  been  very  much  lower.  They  pfl 
the  increase  of  wages  that  would  come  if  coal  was  $2.50  notwithstu 
ing  it  was  worth  less  at  various  times. 

Q.  Do  not  all  these  companies,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  eveiybod 
consider  that  the  price  of  coal  at  Philadelphia  and  at  the  markets 
due  to  the  high  cost  of  transportation? — A.  I  do  not  think  theyi 
The  coal  that  goes  over  our  road  is  at  the  same  rate  that  it  does  < 
other  roads;  the  same  as  the  Lehigh  district. 

Q.  But  they  are  engaged  in  the  same  business? — A.  Yes,  sir, i 
though  I  guess  there  are  more  individual  operators  on  other  systei 
than  on  the  Reading. 

Q.  You  shipped  last  year  nearly  6,300,000  tons  of  coal.  Can  you  ft 
nish  this  committee  (I  have  no  idea  you  can  do  it  now)  with  a  stateme 
of  the  net  profit  to  you  on  each  ton  of  that  coal? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  can  not  do  it  now  ? — A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  How  much  was  the  debt  of  the  mining  company? — A.  Idoi 
know;  I  presume  Mr.  Keim  is  familiar  with  these  matters. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  this  combination  to  regulate  the  outp 
of  coal? — A.  ^Nothing. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  anything  of  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  ? — A.  Oh,  some  time  ago ;  before  my  connection  with  H 
company. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  such  combination  since  your  connection  w 
it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  an  anthracite  board  of  trade? — A.  Never 
do  not  know  that  there  is  such  a  board.  I  have  seen  it  in  the  ne' 
papers,  but  I  do  not  know  where  it  is. 

Q.  Do  you  not  issue  circulars  every  two  or  three  months  fixing 
price  of  coal? — A.  We  have  not  for  several  months  past. 

Q.  Had  you  before? — A.  We  did. 

Q.  Since  your  connection  with  the  company? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  have  you  discontinued  it? — A.  It  was  not  necessary. 

Q.  Was  it  necessary  at  the  time  you  were  doing  it? — A.  They  seen 
to  think  so — some  of  our  people  that  were  selling  coal — ^for  the  c 
venience  of  their  trade,  so  that  they  could  treat  every  man  alike.  ] 
the  last  few  months  it  was  not  necessary. 
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Q.  t=:&^w  conld  you  flx  the  price  of  coal  without  some  nnderstandiDg 
ritb  Ha«  other  men  en^a;:e<l  in  a  like  business? — A.  Ever  since  I  have 
leen  c^onnecteil  with  the  coin])any  the  coal  has  been  about  the  same 
licioe,  «^3ce|>t  there  were  advances  made  by  the  sales  a^rent  from  time 
\p  tim^   without  any  (M>nsuItition  with  any  one,  so  far  as  I  know. 
Q.  ^^nlcs  agents  are  employes  of  the  companies  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  L>  id  not  the}*  meet  to^j^ether  and  fix  the  price  of  coal? — A.  i  do 
not  ki »  <  >w. 
Q.  NVhat  do  you  think  about  it  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  they  do. 
Q.  1    have  a  paper  here — the  Public  Ledger  of  this  morning — in  which 
IfimU     in  the  financial  eohimn,  this  item:  '^The  coal  sales  agents.*^ 
VTlirt  a* re  tiiey  ? — \.  ^I^.  Uichards  is  our  <m);i1  sales  agent. 

Q.  (  l»eadin<:)  ''The  coal  s:iles  agents,  at  their  meeting  in  New  York 

ye:(urtliiy,  all  the  large  companies  and  (h^ders  being  n*presented,  de< 

teniiut^l  th:it  as  the  (;oal  supply  is  abundant,  to  make  no  change  at 

|K«M.'iit  in  the  riding  ]irie(V.**     Did  you  have  lepresmtatives  at  that 

BM^luiU .'— A.  Not  that  I  kiji»\v  of. 

V^.  Tliwi  rf»al  salv.*s  n-i'Mls  iire  inretiii;::  now  t)  ilet*»rmine  wliethertho 
prin'sofcoid  shall  1m?  advanci'd  or  reduciMl  ? — A.  8o  it  states  in  that 
piper,  I  hi'lit'Vi'. 

Q.  I  tiiid  this  nirtiiiM*  itiMn:  **Tlies:iH'sag».Mits representing  tin*  whole* 
nleofKil  tri'l"  of  tills  city  held  a  short  session  at  the  i^'}.\\  K.vchange 
fooniiiin  the  \V:u<li:ng(on  luiilding  this  noi»n.  At  the  ''Iom*  of  the  ses- 
*'.«»niliesiM-p*lary  annnuneeil  tint  iihad  bren  «leeide  I  to  »nake  no  change 
inthepriiv  o*'eod  notwitli<tanding  tin*  <iiHii*uIties  in  the  coalpnKluc* 
lUtf  rv;:iuas.  There  seemtvl  ri»  be  a  pliMitiful  sii{)ply  on  iiainl.''  Have 
><Hi  :iny  reason  to  duubt  tiiat  tliat  statement  is  aecurate  ? — A.  I  have 
iM)rr:iMiii  ti»  iloubt  it:  no,  sir. 
y*  I>i»  vou  know  anything  abon:  this  nu»i:ting  i»f  tliesi*  agents? — A. 

tltilio*. 

*i'-  l»oi"4  n^i  Viiiir  sales  agent   t;:ke  part  in    tliose  meetings  ? — A.  I 

!         *^  .\re  von  siainli'ig  oiij  as  a'l    in«l'»:M  nde!!"  or:;.i!iiz  itioii   wiiiiont 
I       f*fn»';.'i.  I,,  uliat    ofli.'T  •<  ih-s   a,:ents  iii.iy  deterniin*    upon  .' — A.   Ves, 
I       *'*■   I'ln'MJeH  agiMit  hail  instraetion^  nc»t  to  attend  any  of  these  meet- 
'■'•^  ^••Vf  lai  months  ago. 
*»'   ill-  was  instrneted  not  to  a  J  fend  th»Mn  ' — A.   Vt's,  sir. 
*i-  Fni!M  this  notie»»  it  M'(»!ns  that    the  sales  agents  have  cimeluiled 
tbi-n-sji  vriy  plentiliil  supply  <»f  eoal  on  han<l  and  then*  is  no  neees- 
*'••  '"r.i'lvanein::  tin*  priee.     Mr.  Wlntini;,  \vin*n  he  was  on  tliestantl, 
*^''i«Ii:  I'i.u  \\'  yoar  mints  went  to  woi  u   tljc  Mipply  of  eoal  would  1m* 
*"'■"*'  *o  l.iruf  that  it  wonid  dren  as«'  th**  jniei*.     What  ilo  vou  think 
*f-Htii.'_A.   I  think  it  wonhl. 

'**■  N«il'.ii;h--::inding  tin*  f.iet  that  there  is  alnsnly  a  plenty  of  e«>al  to 
"^'•'*  tlip  :ii.ii!;ri  demand  .' — A.  Yes:  if  ytm  pnidnei^  m<»re  <*oal  I  say  it. 
•I'l  b.ive  ;4  teiideriey  to  l«>wer  th"  prie«»  of  if.     Thaf  is  vny  natural. 

Q-  \hi  vo«i  think  VOU  eonlil  atVonI  to  pav  \o::r  miners  iiif  S  per  eent. 
*n;i::!i.  ii|J,«||  y«»u  were  pa\  ing  Ibnr  months  ai:o' — A.  N»,  sir:  we 
I  ''"'MiHii,  1  reason  I'lat  thi*  em^r  is,  a-.  I  understanil  it,  that  in  my 
f  y''»''«?i^.i:iMns  1  ilisr'  »ereil  t-iat  We  were  paying  abiMit  tin*  saini*  wagtvs 
'**"ur  |it^ij»lt*,  onr  n;»ii  rs,  as  olh'-r  imulnrin,:  eonipanirs  were  paying. 
1  tberviinv  iivsnme  we  eonid  not  pav  this  ailvain-e,  an«l  that  is  a  matter 
'»'itiiu;;ht  \o  be  plain  toevi'rv  !»:i.i:ie>>.  man. 

9- SupjHJse  the  oMnT  eoni|»anies  .should  i\i<\M  upon  reducing  the 
pHoeSor  10  or  1."*  percent.,  wjmiM  von  lerl  that  von  mast  ft>l]ow  them 
•oitUA.  I  KhouM. 
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Q.  If  they  sliould  reduco  it  50  per  cent,  you  would  have  to  fol 
them  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  can  not  maintain  your  business  unless  ; 
profits  are  equal  to  those  of  your  competitors? — A,  I  am  not  flgur 
any  profits.  We  can  conduct  our  business  as  well  as  our  competil 
on  an  even  basis,  and  if  we  pay  the  same  rate  of  wages  that  the] 
we  could  compete  with  them.  We  might  not  be  able  to  do  as  well, 
I  think  we  could,  if  we  would  be  able  to  do  no  better. 

Q.  I  can  understand  that,  if  your  competitors  were  mining  coal  i 
very  much  reduced  price  below  what  you  were  mining  it  for,  they  mi 
put  the  market  down  so  you  could  not  afford  to  mine  at  your  prices, 
if  you  had  a  ruling  market  price  so  that  you  could  make  a  profit  on  j 
coal  you  could  goon  with  the  business  although  your  competitors  mi 
be  making  larger  profits,  could  you  not? — A.  Just  state  that  again 

Q.  I  will  try  to  make  it  plainer.  If,  on  the  present  basis,  the  one 
which  you  say  your  miners  must  go  to  work,  the  $2.50  basis,  ; 
could  make  a  fair  profit  on  your  coal,  could  3'ou  not  continue  in  basic 
although  your  competitors  might  reduce  the  basis  of  their  miners 
that  their  profit  might  be  larger  than  yours  ?  Is  it  necessary  that  y 
profits  should  be  as  large  as  your  competitors  in  order  tocontinaebi 
ness  I — A.  The  chances  are  if  they  reduce  the  prices  of  their  labor  tl 
would  also  go  on  the  market  and  undersell  us  unless  we  compete  ^ 
them,  and  the  moment  we  undertake  to  compete  with  them  we  t 
ourselves  losing  money. 

Q.  But  if  they  do  not  reduce  the  market  price  of  coal,  but  simply 
duce  the  cost  of  mining  with  a  view  to  profit,  you  could  go  on  withy< 
business?— A.  Oh,  yes,  of  course ;  there  is  no  question  about  that  if  tl 
keep  the  price  up. 

Q.  Now,  on  the  basis  of  the  present  prices  of  coal,  there  are  operat 
in  the  Schuylkill  region  who  are  paying  the  8  per  cent,  generally  !- 
1  understand  that  is  so. 

Q.  And  have  been  all  along  since  September? — A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  Now,  if  they  can  ailbrd  to  mine  coal  at  that  advance,  why 
you  ? — A.  Just  for  the  reason  that  the  moment  our  mines  start  up  th 
men  will  not  pay  that  advance  of  wages.    The  jnices  will  be  lower 
that  they  can  not  afford  to  paj"  it;  they  will  either  have  to  reduce 
wa<xes  or  close  the  organization. 

Q.  But  you  (lid  during  September,  October,  and  November  !- 
Yes;  the  Lehigh  miners  were  out  at  that  time.  You  should  remem 
this,  that  there  was  a  great  demand  for  coal  during  the  year  1887, 
greatest  demand  we  have  ever  liad  by  two  or  three  millions  of  tons, 
all  the  companies  were  forced  to  their  utmost  to  ]>roducecoal  enou;; 
snpply  the  market,  and  there  was  no  coal  to  amount  to  anything  on  h 
when  the  Lehigh  strike  occurred ;  therefore  the  price  of  coal  wju 
high  that  we  could  at  that  time  pay  the  8  per  cent,  advance;  but  in 
meantime  the  Wyoming:  district  has  produced  so  much  coal  that 
supplying  the  market,  and  any  additional  production  now,  I  th 
would  reduce  the  price  of  coal  very  rapidly. 

Q.  That  is  your  opinion  about  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  SiiK'o  the  Keading  (company  went  into  the  coal-mining  busii 
the  individual  operators  have  been  pretty  well  squeezed  out,  have! 
not? — A.  That  I  do  not  know;  that  is  before  my  connection  with 
company,  and  I  have  not  taken  any  time  to  look  into  that. 

Q.  In  the  testimony  delivered  by  Mr.  J.  Lowrie  Bell — who  I  belie 
an  employ^  of  your  company A.  Yes,  sir. 
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(j.  Which  was  dfliviTod  in  the  r:isi*  of  Kelsoy  cm.  The  IMiihuldpliia 
anil  Itf'ailiii;;  liaiiroiul  CoinpaiiV,  1  liiul  this  Mtateiiiout :  The  eouiKsel 
exaiuiiiiii^'  8a\s: 

I  Initi)  \in\  a  Hf.-iii-iiitMit  I'liMiislif'il  nil'  liv  Mr.  KiifrcliiT.  sliowiii^  tin*  Klitpriii>ntsfn»ni 
l>^liii  l«*ii.  iiirliiHivf,  from  tin-  Solniylkill  rf;;ion  liotli  liy  c:ui:il  :iiid  rail,  as  I  iiiuliT- 
■i:iii<l  ii  -\.  Tli.tl  in  fviili'iKly  thi*  »L;;{n'^atf  Hiii|iiiit*iirH  t'nitii  tiit*  Sfliiiylkill  n-^ioii. 
Iwvilt.it  ir  Ml^l:4|•'M  it.  It  !>lio\v.H  till'  rclatUMi  wUicli  i\u*  iuilividtial  Hhipiin'ntH  Ih'uf 
to  ili't<H'  iif  thf  coal  ami  iron  roinpaiiy. 

r.M'ii  follows  a  talth*.  sho win;;  that  in  ISSO  ydur  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
fuii)  slii|>]ii*(l  ;j,l.sr),.iS|.l7  tt>ns  ami  tiie  individual  operators  Bhi)»ped 
m".M.V.i.l.>  tf»ns,  witli  a  eonstant  subscipient  inrreascof  tlieeonipany's 
ihiiuiicii's  and  a  constant  decrease  of  the  individual  shipnu*nts  until 
is^^i, u lii-ii  vnur  company  hatlshippeil  r>,lLM»,5<)0.iK(  tons  and  individuals 
oiily  l.I'nJNHKli  tons.  In  oiher  words,  the  shipments  of  these  years 
byilKTii.ll  and  iron  company  were  <loublcd,  whde  those  of  intlividuals 
huvcilnTiM^ed  more  than  oO  per  ct^it.  Do  you  think  tliat  statement  is 
•iTiir.ui*?— A.   I  siiouldjud^e  it  was. 

(^  i'Aii  Noii  exphiin  wiiy  it  is  tliat  there  has  been  this  enormous  de- 
rri*;i>i' i:i  iudiviilnal  mining  in  tliis  short  period,  with  si  corresponding^ 
iii4*:v.i*ii*  ill  eoriiorate  miniii;;  f — A.  Well,  1  should  think  a  ^reat  deal  uf 
itcjiiic  t'nitn  the  fact  that  a  pK)d  many  men  had  not  made  any  money 
«t  iiiiiiin;;  co.iK  and  that  I  understand  our  company,  which  1  have 
aln-.nly  .sMied  here  to-day  have  accpiiivd  many  of  these  collieries,  and 
ilui  iltn'1%'  tlie  tonna;4e  into  the  company's  priMl action. 

Q.  Tlicie  i*;  ainither  statement  at  this  juncture  io  which  1  want  to  e:dl 
>>»iir.i:t*'!irifi:i,  that  it  may  ^oon  therrctud  showin;jc  operations  of  canals 
mNiwYoik.  Mere  is  a  talde  sliowin;;  the  receipts  of  ^raiu  at  New 
V»rkiiinin^  sevi'u  months  in  issr»,  by  navi;;ati<»n  l»y  canal,  by  rail,  by 
rivfr  and  ciMstwise.  The  amount  shipped  by  canal  was  4.'$,019,.'l.V) 
Im^Ms;  by  rail  .*H/.H0,7i»0  Iiushels;  river  and  coastwise,  7<M,llt»  bushels. 
Thf  lij.jr.'H  showing:,  that  duriii;;  the  season  of  navi^ralion  in  ISSU 
tli*'«.i!uN  dfliverecl  in  Nt»w  York  1  l,(i.*i -*,."> sti  luishelsof;:rain more  than 
tlH*r.iilii»,ii|^,  and  U».Sf;7,t7.'J  bn-^hels  more  than  was  n-ceived  l>y  all  the 
•rtii'T  Piriii's  combined.  Now,  ilo  you  think  that  if  these  rennsylvania 
(mmiIn  .viTekepttipeiiand  opcr.itedas  indep(*ndfnt  lines  (hat  correspond- 
ifi-ii-.r.ts  rniudit  nut  beobtaine<l  in  tin' coal  tratlie  .' — A.  You  m(*an  by 
f"-*-'*!^:  tile  Sehnylkill  <-anal  ? 

^i'  ^•^.sir;  or  otin*r  >\s!iMn  of  canals  ?     A.   No,  I  d  >  nut. 

•^  Wliy  „.,j  I  —  A.  Weil,  the  distance  is  si>  sli(»rr  1  di»  not  think  it 
^•'I'M  !i*  |,i,,fit:ible  business  to  unload  cital  at  Selni\lkill  Haven  and 
P'*' it  \i  iNKitM  and  brin;;  it  thnMi;;h  that  canal.  I  tbtnot  think  it  would 
*»*f"Ui,.l  |.i.,titab!e. 

^i-  ilii'ii*  an*  ;i  number  of  these  tallies  here  and  tliey  ail  shnwtliat 
*'''^*i;mv  ro'iipete  the  a;:L;re;:.ite  of  shippiii;;  is  in  favnr  of  e.uials  as 
iJJMs^l  T.iiliii.nls,  bei-au^e  the  shipnu'nt  is  cheaper  by  canal.  Ymi  think 
tiit;  Aiiii!,|  II, it  obtain  in  IVnn:>\  Jvania  ?— A.  1  do  nut  think  it  \\i»ulil  in 
*'*'^  iMfii'iilar   iMM'. 

V-  Atiij  yon  think  enii.siderations  of  that  sort.  Imikin;;  to  the  removal 
"^'"ii|i'titiiin.  b.il  nittliin;;  tt»  do  with  the  railroad  comp.my  (»'t»tain- 
•■^'•"titnil  of  tins  ean.il  ami  opeiatini;  it  *. — A.  A-*  1  say,  1  cm  imt  f«»Il 
\''t  till-  motives  of  the  railroad  eoinpany  wm*  at  the  time  it  ae'piired 
Sii:^  I.!,,j„.|jv.     That  is  be\ond  mv  time. 

V-  ho  \ oil  know  anxthiii;;  abont  the  tre.itiiieiit  of  the  miiii't^  in  the 
•'^•-Hlkiil  re^'ion?— A.  Very  little. 

W-  Have  \uu  lH*en  much  ab«iut  tin-  mini*? — A.  Verv  little.  These 
Bi4ttrrs  were  intrusted  to  .Mr.  Whit  in;:. 
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Q.  Yes ;  but  we  were  uot  able  to  get  a  great  deal  of  iuformatioii  t 
Mr.  Whiting.  As  I  uiulerstand,  you  will  not  take  your  striking  mil 
back,  but  you  will  negotiate  with  them  upon  their  return  to  work 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  that  been  determined  upon  by  your  company  t — A.  I  beli 
that  is  the  position  taken  by  the  company. 

Q.  And  you  intend  to  fight  it  out  on  that  line  if  it  takes  all  the  wii 
and  summer  ! — A.  That  is  the  line. 

By  Mr.  Paeker  : 

Q.  Port  Richmond  ii/  situated  how  far  from  Schuylkill  Haven 
A.  Ninety-three  miles. 

Q.  What  mileage  of  dock  front  have  you  there  controlled  by  the  i 
road  company! — A.  Allow  me  to  ask  some  of  these  gentlemen. 

Q.  Certainly;  any  way  to  get  at  it? — A.  We  have  got  eighteen  pi 
I  think. 

Q.  How  nuich  of  dock  front? — A.  About  three-quarters  of  a  n 

Q.  I  have  seen  some  statement  that  put  it  a  great  deal  higher,  < 
call  your  attention  to  it  especially. — A.  I  think  that  is  about  th 
quarters  of  a  mile.    That  is  my  recollection  of  it. 

Q.  How  much  railroad  tracking  have  you  there  in  connection  \ 
these  dock  fronts  and  switches,  connected  with  railroad  operation  ?- 
There  are  many  miles. 

Q.  Twenty-live  or  thirty  ? — A.  1  should  think  so. 

Q.  I  have  seen  it  stated  as  being  32  miles  ? — A.  I  should  think  t 
would  be  very  nearly  right. 

Q.  What  other  local  property  have  you  there  besides  the  dock  fro 
at  Port  Kichuiond  in  that  connection  ? — A.  We  have  not  any  other  pr 
erty  that  I  call  to  mind. 

Q.  How  many  colliers  ran  in  connection  with  them,  receiving  i 
transshipping  at  thatiioint? — A.  Twelve  now. 

Q.  By  whose  men  are  they  manned  ? — A.  The  railroad  compan; 
The  railroad  company  owns  them. 

Q.  W^hat  number  of  men  are  required  upon  them,  on  the  twelve;  g 
the  aggregate. — A.   About  1,300. 

Q.  You  mean  on  the  voyages  ? — A.  On  the  vessels. 

Q.  On  their  trips? — A.  Yes,  I  think  that  is  about  the  number;  1,^ 
employed  on  the  vessels. 

Q.  Approximately  ? — \.  Let  me  see ;  1  think  I  have  got  a  memor 
dum  of  that.  No,  I  guess  1  am  wrong  about  that.  I  have  got  1,300 
my  mind  of  some  other  matters.     There  may  not  be  that  many. 

Q.  ISo  there  would  not  be  that  many? — A.  Xo;  there  would  be 
have  uot  got  that  meuiorandum. 

Q.  Well,  tliey  would  agf>regate  about  how  many;  I  do  not  care  to 
exact? — A.  1  sap[K)se  there  is  150  men  altogether. 

Q.  Employed  on  the  12  vessels? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  run  to  different  ])oiiits? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  a  great  many  run  to  any  one  point? — A.  They  run  to  Bos 
and  such  points  mon*  than  any  others. 

Q.  Not  upon  any  regular  line? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  deliver  nothing  but  coal  ? — A.  Nothing  but  coal. 

Q.  Any  freights  back  ? — A.  No  freights  back. 
,     Q.  How  long  have  you  known  the^e  colliers  to  be  in  use  substantia 
as  now? — A.  yince  I  became  connected  with  the  company. 

Q.  How  do  you  manage  this  fleet ;  is  the  commodore  charged  with 
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lapervision  of  the  oHirors  and  the  control  and  manai^cinent  of  tlio  col' 

lietrsf A*  Ye8;  Capt.  Jack  I>.  (lalhi^hcr. 

Q.   £1^  has  ail  ollice  here  and  remains  on  shore? — A.  Yes;  he  has 
cbarf^t^*  of  that  department. 
Q.    llo  h;i.s  the  manaj|;enient  of  that  Ueet  f — A.  Yes,  Kir. 
Q.  tJ'an  you  givn  lue  an  appi-oximaU^  estimate  of  what  is  the  a^£:rc- 
«rAti'  value  of  those  vessels f — A.  No;  1  can  not. 

Q.   Nothing  that  yon  wonhl  he  willing: A.  I  think  some  of  them 

ct»st — allow  mo  to  consult  Mr.  Keim  ? 
y.  t  -t^rtainly.— A.  It  will  be  about  8I(M),()00  ai)iece. 
y.   And  wen^  all  especially  for  tiiis  trade  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
ij.   And  built  under  the  heading  KaiIroa<l  Company  :f — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  Mippose  they  wen»;  they  were  workini;  before  I  came  here. 

y.  !>o  you  know  how  lon^j  they  have  been  run n in;? f — A.  No;  1  tlo 
Qttt.     I  i*an  ;;et  you  the  information. 

y.  1  will  not  trouble  you  for  it  if  you  have  not  p)t  it  here.     What 

knowl«Hl;;e  have  you,  if  any,  or  of  any  understnndin;;  at  any  time  within 

till*  past  year  thiit.  men  em))l(»yed  by  the  railroad  company  should  not 

lie  (lischarj^ed  without  a  hearing:  nnd  adjudication  upon  their  case,  and 

l^  that  a  fact  f — A.  We  have  never  had  any  sucli  understandin*;.    That 

wonM  !>«•  ])n'|M>sterous.     Wc  never  sliould  enter  into  an  a^^reement  that 

(      vf  ^hlMlM  never  dischar^ro  men  without  an  invest ijration. 

'         ij.  I  wishi*d  ycm  to  have  an  op])ortunityof  admittiiif?  it  or  contradict- 

in'Z  IT.     It  has  Ixhmi  stated  to  us  as  u  fact. — A.  It  is  not  so. 

Q.  Von  are  acquainted  uith  ''SawanP  as  a  <'oal  writer,  are  you  not  f 
Y«m  know  somelliin;:  of  him;  he  is  autliop  of  tln»  Coal  Trade  and  the 
1*»m1  Trado  Journal. — A.   I  havi*  heard  of  him  in  that-  way. 

^l  Mr.  .L  II.  Jones  is  an  accountant  li(M'f»in  Philadelphia,  and  he  has 
h»<l  iiiiirli  to  do  with  the  aer(»unts  and  statistics  of  tlie  produetion  of 
aiitliraiitt*  (*f);il  f — A.   Yes,  sir. 

!  •^  N«»\v.  I  will  read  you  from  pa«;e  .'51)  of  Sawani's  j>amphlet: 

If".  • :  .i:i  of  aiithr.ii  »;••  i-iial.  Tin'  Itii^ini-ss  of  t  In*  -i'\  rr;il  ili-^tni'l  -.  \v;i .  a-  Ih-mi\v  in 
':'  ■"  >  '^  I:  iip--il,  :iH  ii-iMiiri-il  liv  Mr.  •?.  II.  .Imih*«*.  tin'  ntliii.il  :uM-iiiiiit;;ii:  :  1 »:  w^mri  nT 
•■:■'•:'.  1—1  til  l--ii.  niil:nl.l|»|ii;i  ;nnl  Ki-;nlini:  Kiilnni  I.  l««nN -.ji  I  — I    .     Ii;:. •■.'•»: 

'   •     1"'*.  n.i;-'».:-'»,  fMnsin  i— r,,  ii.i;:m).4-..». 

^''•>«'n  lu'lii've  th:»t  to  be  a  <*nrn'ct  stiitrmiiit  «»f  tin*  niimbiT  of  ions 
Mii.li,.,|  1,^  ||n»  Ki-HJifi.r  Cntnpanv  !){'  coal  ihirin;'  iliese  vear^i .' — A.   I 

"i**"  timliuiht  it  is;   but  it    inrliuled  the  tnnna'^e  «»r  llie.Iersrv  Criilral 
p        ' -i'lrn.i,!^  ^viiieli  was  tluMi  leasi'd  !o  tlie  lieajliii;:  IJaiIina«l. 

'.*-  Ni»\\.  till*  <]iieMi«Mi  I  wisli  t«»ask  \nii  is,  what  h.i^  b«M*n  rln*  tr»niia;:i' 
j       '"'"  Ji»- \rjir  l.'^>7.*— A.  About  7jMMM>"oo,  s«»iin'tliiii;:  over  7,tMM»,iMH»:  iho 

'i*-  Snw,  ^\||ai  lias  bi-eii  t!i«*  eause  of  tiie  deerea^r  .* — .\.    llriMiisr.  a^  I 

*  »t.ii  »n.i,,i,.^  III,.  ti»iina;;e  ynii  rrferreil  lo  iiiilihli'd  lln-  enal  t«»Mii.i;^e  of 
'••  Nrw  .Ii-imv  t'eiirral,  uliirli  was  then  Iraxd  in  tin-  Keadiiiu  llailroad. 

^  "■'••  Ikin  1h*«'Ii  no  iliTifasf  in  the  Ifeafiinu  liiiiiia;^«'.  but  iheii-  li  »>  bt-i-n 

-'■  'iiri,..,^j.  ill  iin.  tiniiia;;e  of  tin-  iaih-4»ail. 

,,'•*-  I  till  111)1  tiutliTsMiid  thai  ill  mniieclHiii  ujili  tins  >1a(rtih*iil  .'—A. 
^''-«;u  Mm*  time  tlial   staii*meiit  was  tiiadi*  llir  KN-ailiit;:    Itailmail  and 

"  ■^••w  .Ii'i  M'V  i  'eiilral,  w  liieh  i.N  a  lai  ::<•  aiif  luacih'  lUiHliirm^  ri)tMi»aii\ , 

1^       '-'*' N'.iM-ii  til  tlie  Keailiii;:,  and  it  wa^  irtninnl  as  tin*  riiilailriphi.t  and 

'••.I'liii^r  i:;iilin,id,  :i^  I  iiiMiiTstaiiil.     On  I  lie   l>t   i»t  .lannaiN.  l^^i*.  Iln* 

•  •■* 'Iitm'X  Crnlral  tonU  rIiaiL:«'or  its  nun   )»ii)|H-i-t  \ .  and  simr  !ln'n  i\ 
^^ 'hi-ii  iiptTatiMl  as  a  srpai.iir  pidprifx.  atnl  its  iniinai:e  did  no;  ap- 

I"'*!  Ill  our  statement  in  16.S7. 

1 
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By  Mr.  Ohipman  : 

Q  .You  say  you  shipped  about  100,000  tons  by  canal  this  yeart- 
I  think  that  is  about  alL  It  is  somewhere  from  sixty  to  a  hand 
thousand. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  do  that! — A.  Because  it  was  required 
the  canal. 

Q.  Was  it  shipped  for  use  along  the  canal  or  for  use  here  ! — ^A.  It 
shipped  to  local  points  on  the  canal.  We  could  reach  them  better  t 
way  than  any  other  way. 

Q.  How  much  business  is  that  canal  doing  t — A.  I  shall  have  to  n 
to  our  books  for  that. 

Q.  About  what;  you  should  have  some  general  idea? — A«  I  she 
say  it  is  815,000  or  $20,000,  or  $30,000  a  month. 

Q.  You  say  the  canal  is  about  40  miles  from  your  mines? — ^A.  1 
an  average  of  40. 

Q.  How  far  from  your  railroad!— A.  It  is  parallel  with  the  raiiro 
practically. 

Q.  How  does  your  railroad  reach  the  mines! — A.  Well,  I  beUev 
a  trailing  form. 

Q.  You  know  what  I  mean.    The  canal  is  about  40  miles  from 
mines ;  how  near  is  it  to  the  railroad  ! — A.  I  said  it  was  parallel. 

Q.  Well,  they  might  be  parallel  100  miles  apart ;  how  near  are  tl 
together! — ^A.  Probably  they  are  not  more  than  a  mile  apart  in  i 
part. 

Q.  Does  your  railroad  have  spur  lines  on  the  main  line! — ^A.  Yes, 

Q.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  know.  J  will  ask  you  one  more  questi 
Gould  you  give  me  a  reason  for  your  feeling  against  these  2,600  m< 
We  have  Mr.  Corbin's,  and  I  would  like  to  have  yours. — ^A.  My  rea 
is  that  those  men  attempted  to  hinder  the  Reading  Railroad  by  en 
ing  a  strike,  and  we  think  that  is  sufficient  ground  for  their  dischai 
and  when  we  discharge  a  man  we  are  not  very  likely  to  take  him  h 
in  the  service  of  the  companj',  because  we  never  discharge  them  w 
out  cause. 

Q.  These  men  went  out  f — A.  They  left  of  their  own  accord. 

Q.  But  all  the  others  went  out,  did  they  not  f — A.  Miners  ! 

Q.  No ;  the  other  men  who  left  the  employ  of  the  company;  the> 
went  out  of  their  own  accord? — A.  No;  not  all  of  them;  we  dischari 
some  of  them,  but  the  great  majority  of  them  left  of  their  own  aoco; 

By  Mr.  Anderson  : 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  freight  business  of  your  road  this  sid 
Schuylkill  Haven  consists  of  coal;  about  how  much,  approximately 
A.  Of  the  gross  receipts  ! 

Q.  Yes ;  gross  receipts. — A.  About  half  of  it. 

Q.  Now,  of  course  in  managing  a  road  one  fundamental  principl 
believe,  is  that  of  having  as  much  business  as  possible  for  the  purj 
of  making  as  much  money  as  possible,  and  upon  that  principle  won 
not  have  been  well  for  the  company  to  have  maintained  this  cue 
which  it  derived  from  the  coal  company  in  the  matter  of  hauling 
freights  ! — A.  Certainly.     Please  state  that  again. 

Q.  Perhaps  1  can  make  my  idea  a  little  clearer.  Say  50  per  cen 
the  profits  made  ordinarily  annually  consists  of  coal,  and  because ' 
strike  or  lockout  they  are  decreased  50  per  cent.  Now,  looking  a 
sim])ly  from  the  standpoint  of  a  railroad  manager  acting  as  a  trustee 
the  stockholders  and  owners  of  the  railroad  property,  would  it  not  I 
beea  wise  for  you,  in  your  judgment,  to  have  obviate  tl^^vt  strike 
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tbe  purpose  of  continuing  your  ordinary  earnings  ? — A.  If  it  had  lH*(*n 
fnimcMl  upon  8ucli  t<'nns  that  wi*  could  ha\T obviated  it. 

Q,  I  fi  what  respect  f — A.  It'  wo  were  obIi;;ed  to  pay  the  miners  an  ad- 
vance that  would  put  us  at  a  disadvantage  with  our  (!oii)petitors,  I 
think  it   would  have  Ihhmi  Unwise  to  have  made  nny  such  terms. 

y.    -r\s  a  coal  company  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  really,  in  this  case,  the  interest  of  the  railroad  company  has 
Iteen  to  au  extent  sacriticed  to  the  inteiV5>t  of  the  coal  [property  ?— A. 
YeiS  «ir, 

Q.   Tlio  niilroad  company  owns  the  coal  property? — A.  Yes. 

Q.    1>4>  you  think  that  the  losses  which  have  been  occasioned  by  this 

viih«lrawal  of  frei|;ht  will  be  greater  than  the  mere  matter  of  pride  in 

tbe  rasf  ? — A.  It  is  not  iiride.    This  is  a  question  of  business,  not  pride 

tt  aU.      ^Ve  have  no  personal  feeling  in  the  matter  at  all. 

Q.   It  is  simply  a  question  of  money  f — A.  Yes. 

^i'  And  you  exiH'ct  in  the  end  to  make  more  money  by  iosin;:  that 

fu-i,:lit   MO  long  aa  the  strike  shall  last,  aiul  you  expect  it  to  make  up 

thfii  ? — A.  No;  I  did  not  say  that :  but  if  we  accede  to  the  miners'  <lc- 

niaiifls    we  probably  would  lose  a  great  tleal  of  money.     We  want  to 

avoul  tliiit.    \Ve  are  choosing  the  lesser  of  the  two  evils,  in  our  judg- 

Bjent. 

Q*  ^Vfll,  there  is  another  question  :  Did  you  ever  play  the  game  of 
hatfledoor  and  shuttlecock  f— A.  No. 

♦e^figat  ioD  has  been,  is  holding  the  battledoor;  in  other  words,  'veare 
•**^  •»!' shuttlecock  lK*t ween  y<m  gentlemen  ;  but  we  have  yet  to  know 
what  M«>rr  of  a  battledoor  Mr.  Keim  is.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is,\>li;it 
Mlbe  c>t)i(.i^|  relation  between  you  and  Mr.  Cor  bin  f  In  other  wonls, 
vbat  a  r>^.  your  (liitioH  iis  general  manager  of  the  railroad  company  ami 
r  %/  **  •"^'liis  duties ;  then  I  would  like  to  know  what  are  the  precise  <luties 
oi3lr.  Ixcim,  who  is  president  of  the  coal  ex)mpany,  and  wliat  an*  ytmr 
dnties  i^j<  general  manager  of  the  coal  company  distinct  tn^n  Mr.  KiMin: 
then  y<  »(||.  ijntioij  as  distinct  from  Mr. Whiting,  the  general  suptTintcnd- 
^"^  •  -V.  Well,  I  am  chief  execntive  olIicM^r  un<ler  Mr.  (\)rl»in  for  the 
raimKii  1  rompun^-  and  under  Mr.  Keim  for  the  coal  company. 

'•  ^^*hat  arc  your  duties  as  chief  executive  onic(»r  «>f  the  railroad  c«»m- 
F«ny  •  Huve  y<iu  charge  of  all  the  operations  of  the  roatl  .'—A.  i  luive 
rharp*   ,,|  j^jj  jj^^.  omTations.  and  the  hea<ls  <»f  all  the  dci)artmcnts  n- 

.  ^  *"«)Mhoni  shall  we  apply  for  the  freights  cliargcd  on  roal  fnmi 
.NljiUi;^jH  ii-iv^^,,  Hiiy  to  Philadelphia,  or  anv  other  place  .'—A.  Our 
"         *  •  iritlic  manager  may  be  able  to  givt»  these  rates. 

(V  V     "**'  ''*  '"'"*  """"*• — '^-  •'•  I^<»wrie  Hell. 
,   .'•   j^'iMdtl  he  n'fer  us  to  anyluKly  else  if  we  ask  tiiest*  questions  .'—A. 

tj    V    "^^ '  ^'"^  ^'*  ^"^^  particular  iluty. 

<•  -^Ir.  Whiting  said  this  morning  tliat  sometimes  iie  consulteil  with 
«jJ?./***d  Bometime^s  with  Mr.  Keim.  I-ixm  what  subject  wouhl  Mr. 
^niiiUjr  naturally  consult  with  you;  wiiat  is  ycmr  relation  to  him, 
•nucialiy,  I  am  H|>eaking,  of  course*?— A.  Well,  Mr.  Whiting  consnlts 
nifoii  xhe  physical  operation  of  his  company. 
.  ."•  ^Vhat  do  you  mean  by  physical  ? — A.  Well,  purchase  of  supplies; 

n**^ w«*ts  come  through  me. 

Q-  ttequesta  for  what? — A.  For  supplies,  etc. 

X.  liy  whose  orders  would  cars  be  furnished  at  tiim»s  to  rcivive  the 
**^  ^  delivered  by  Mr.  Whiting  at  the  mines,  or  Si-hnylkdl  Haven, 
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say  t — A.  Tho  operations  of  the  trains,  as  yon  are  aware,  are  under  il 
superintendent  of  the  company.  That  is,  special  orders  are  issued  1 
me  to  the  general  superintendent,  who  carries  out  the  details  cdF  fl 
operations  of  the  trains. 

Q.  Does  the  general  sni>erintendent,  or  do  you,  ask  that  on  such 
day  so  many  empty  cars  shall  be  delivered  at  Schuylkill  Haven  f — j 
Ko,  sir ;  we  have  one  man  who  makes  the  distribution  of  cars. 

Q.  What  is  His  name  ! — A.  A.  A.  Hesse. 

Q.  What  is  his  position! — A.  Hehas  no  title.  He  is  located  at  Schn^ 
kill  Haven,  and  as  the  cars  pass  there  he  distributes  them  and  orde 
so  many  cars  to  the  various  collieries  each  day. 

Q.  Is  he  under  Mr.  Sweigard  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  directly. 

Q.  When  Judge  l^arker  asked  in  regard  to  the  vessels  I  did  not  he 
your  reply.  The  vessels  I  am  speaking  of  that  transport  your  coal  fw 
Port  Richmond;  are  they  owned  by  the  railroad  company  or  by  I 
coal  company! — A.  The  railroad  company. 

Q.  Does  the  coal  company  own  any  railroad  cars! — A.  None  wh 
ever. 

Q.  They  own  no  engines,  then,  and  no  means  of  transportation! — 
I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Whiting  says  we  have  got  one  or  two ;  he  sa, 
it  has  one  shifting  engine. 

Q.  I  mean  engines  to  haul  the  cars  of  the  coal  company  from  the  don: 
or  breakers,  whatever  you  call  it! — A.  No;  we  have  no  usefortbe. 
because  we  have  no  tracks. 

Q.  Since  your  connection  with  the  company  has  the  coal  compao 
ever  owned  any  cars,  engines,  or  vessels  for  the  transportation  of  ii 
coal  as  distinct  from  the  Reading  Railroad  Company! — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  now  simply  another  thing  I  want  to  know.  Say  a  trai 
comes  down  your  road  with  the  coal  that  Mr.  Whiting  has  furnished  fc 
Philadelphia;  that  a  portion  of  it  is  going  to  Port  Richmond  and  thei 
to  be  loaded  into  vessels,  and  a  portion  of  it  is  to  be  delivered  for  th 
city  trade  here  to  your  wholesale  dealer,  wherever  it  is  delivered, 
want  to  know  something  about  the  arrangement  of  the  tracks.  Ho 
much  farther  would  a  car  delivered  to  a  wholesale  dealer  here  in  Phi 
adelphia,  or  rather  how  much  less  would  be  the  distance  traveled  if 
was  delivered  to  the  wholesale  dealer  here  than  if  it  went  to  Port  Bid 
mond !    What  is  the  distance  of  the  haul ! — A.  It  is  practically  the  sam 

Q.  In  linear  distance !— -A.  I  should  think  so;  yes.  Of  coarse  t* 
expense  of  getting  it  into  the  city  is  very  much  greater  than  PortRic 
mond. 

Q.  Why  ! — A.  Because  there  is  always  greater  expense  to  get  insi 
a  densely  crowded  city  like  Philadelphia. 

Q.  Do  you  deliver  by  engines  or  horses  ? — A.  By  engines. 

Q.  Whatdift'erence  is  there  in  the  handling  of  switches  of  a  car  comi 
in  Philadelphia  and  one  going  to  Port  Richmond  !— A.  That  I  could  i 
tell  you  without  going  into  the  cost  of  it  and  going  into  the  details. 

Q.  Where  does  your  track  run  through  Philadelphia  that  cooi 
to  Philadelphia!  Is  that  the  only  way  in  which  a  Philadelphia  c 
comes  f — A.  With  coal,  you  mean  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes;  until  it  leaves  a  certain  point. 

Q.  So,  then,  if  this  is  to  l)e  delivered  at  Market  street  or  any  streel 
would  it  not  be  switched  off  on  that  given  street,  and  would  that  beth 
only  switching  i— A.  No.  You  seethe  trains  run  down  to  PortEicb 
mond  without  breaking. 

Q.  Do  you  then  run  trains  expressly  for  the  Philadelphia  trade!— A 
We  have  two  switches  for  coal  established  at  the  Falls  up  there  an* 
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neotioii  at  other  junction  points  for  the  various  stations  in  the  city. 
Q.  Onlinarily  do  you  have  your  ears  (lesi<rne<l  for  the  Philadelphia 

do  embraced  in  one  train  f — A.  As  far  as  possilile  to  do  so. 
C^.  And  to  Port  Richmond  !— A.  As  Jar  as  il  is  possible  to  do  so  f 

By  theCllAiKMAN: 

^^.  I>o  you  ride  over  the  Keadin;c  Uallroad  fnmi  here  to  the  mines  as 
f^**ii  as  onee  a  week  or  oiK^e  a  fortnijriit  i — A.  Yes,  sir, 

*^-  Since  the  strike  of  the  railroatl  einployt's  on  the  27th  of  I)e<?em- 
••-r,  or  the  !i4th,  whichever  day  you  may  eht)ose  to  put  it,  liave  there  not 
>«M*ii  a  ^reat  many  .lecidents  on  the  road  with  your  new  tiands  running 
r;tiits;  in  other  words,  have  not  a  ;^roat  many  ears  and  locomotives 
K^-ii  ba<l!y  inJuHMl  and  <lestroyetl  by  wrecks  eausinl  from  inexpert  en- 
;iii*-«*rs  and  tinMuen  f — A.  L  think  not ;  1  di>  not  re^r^ird  it  so. 

C^,  Have  not  a  pnsit  many  more  occurred  than  before  the  strike f — 
A.     1  think  not ;  I  do  not  think  there  have  U'en  as  many. 

C  ^ .  I  sfe,  sir,  here  a  book  before  me  known  as  the  Travelers'  Ollicial 
i.iii  i%li«  of  the  rai!w;r>-  and  steam  navigation  lines  in  the  United  States 
'dnn\  r.inada.  Under  the  title  of  Philadelphia  and  Reading:  l^iilroad 
V01.1  r  title  is  put  down  as  vice-president  and  freneral  mana^'r,  and  1 
U*!  i«*ve  that  it  is  an  admitted  fairt  that  you  are  the  only  oflieer  of  the 
lS«*4&f]iii^r  nailn»ad  Uompany  who  is  also  an  otlicer  of  the  Remling  Cosil 
an«l   Iron  ri>mpany  ;  is  that  a  fact  i — A.  It  is  not^ 

C^.  What  other  otlicer  holds  a  position  under  both  companies? — A. 
Tl»«»  measurer. 

^^.  Please,  sir,  tell  US  what  salary  the  Reading  Railroad  Company 
iavs\ini  as  vice-2>resident  an<l  pMieral  manai^er. — A.  Well,  1  would 
rat  lier  not  answer  that  cpu'stion. 

<^.  tluHt  as  you  like,  sir;  it  depends  upon  the  otUeials  of  the  company 

vli^MliiT  they  answer  tin;  ipiestions  this  committee  i>ut  to  them  «>r  not. 

Will  vou  tell   tht*  committtH*  what  salary  the  R<sidin|r  Uoal  an<l  Inui 

Mi iiiii};  Company  jkivs  you  as  ;;eiieral  mana;;er.' — A.  They  pay  me  no 

M\an-  whatever. 

^i-  Vou  work  for  nothing.' — A.  I  do. 

^i.  l)o\ou  refuse  to  answiM'  as  to  what  salary  you  ;xet  as  vice-pn»si- 
iWiii  and  ;;eneral  niana;;erorthe  Readin;:  Railn»ad7  1  simply  wantyou 
to  i(;i\  ^%hi*ther  youdeeline  to  answer  or  not. — A.  Would  y«Mi  allow  me 
l«><'«Mi^uli  Mr.  Kaerehrr  a  niommt  i 

U'  N«».  Mr;  wi»  will  hav«»  no  attorneys  before  this  eommittee  ? — .V.  I 
*l»ink  it  i>  a  juivate  niatter. 

^^  H.t  vou  think  it  is  a  private  matter  to  tell  us  what  salary  is  paid 
-^'f- r  ill  Inn  as  prrsidfut  of*  tin*  railroad  eompany  .* — A.  I  dti. 
^l  1  iiotiiM- utiiler  the  tide  of  Pliiladel]ihiii  and  KtM«lin:^^  Railroad 
^  *ii>ip<uiy  ill  this  bonk,  which  I  suppost*  isaekiiowleil^ed  to  be  tin*  standard 
iniKh*  :ii|,i,||^  .|||  rail  ami  water  transportation  rontp:inies  of  the  United 
.N.iTi-s,  i|,:i(  there  are  !-'*>  otlicfrs  ]Mit  here  as  brlont;in;^  to  tliis  company. 
1  1*^  >«iii  an*  rlassi*d  asp-iirral  niana;;er  and  Mr.  llrM  as  assistant  p'li- 
•"'*!  niiiii.irri.p  to  you.  Will  y«»u  tell  tln»  eominiltrf  what  iluti«»s  .Mr. 
ii»-l«l  iHTl'iirins  as  assistant  ;;t'nf'ral  mana;;;er  to  yoiirsclt  .' — .\.  He  per- 
liiniN  Viirmus  <luti#*s  in  the  w:iy  oflookiii;:  at'ti'r  dt-tails  in  my  otiiee. 

^^  ^^ I'll.  Ml  addition  to  tint.  I  imtirr  Mr.  .1.  I.owrie  P»i*Il  is  put  d«iwn 
^* '^*'"«'n»l  iratlli!  iiiana;:er.  Will  \ou  t<'ll  thf  eonimit(«'e  what  the  as 
"iM.uu  iiiaiia;:er  and  ;r«*in*ral  trallif  inaiia;:er  ;:i't  as  salaries,  and  what 
dulUHtlu.y  perform  f— A.   I  btlifve  Mr.  P.ell  ;:f'ts  .*lL*JMMi  a  year. 

y.  As  general  t rati ie  iiiana;:rr.  Wdl.  can  you  ti«ll  us  what  your  as- 
«»tant  jn>iu*ral  maiia;:er  triM*i  .'     A.   lie  jrels  ^iJ.tMMi. 
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Q.  TTave  you  any  objections  to  telling  us  what  each  of  those  25  offl< 
put  down  here  as  purchasing  agent,  real  estate  agent,  forwarding  agen 
general  passenger  agent — they  all  have  titles — have  you  any  objection 
to  telling  us  what  tliey  all  get,  or  can  you  give  us  the  information ! 
A.  In  the  first  place  I  could  not  recollect  whfit  they  all  get,  and  in  th 
next,  I  do  not  think  I  should  do  it. 

Q.  Can  you  put  us  in  ])ossession  of  any  document  or  report  that  wi~ -j] 

doit? — A.  1  could,  but  it  seems  tome  that  is  a  private  matter  that  | 

ought  not  to  answer. 

Q.  You  did  not  object  to  telling  us  what  one  was. — A.  I  thought 
was  only  one  you  wished.  I  did  not  know  at  that'time  how  far  you  we 
going  into  this  matter. 

Q.  You  could  not  even  give  the  committee  the  aggregate  salaries  pa.^  -35^  ^ 
to  these  25  executive  oflicers  of  this  company  ! — A.  No,  sir;  I  coqk^  ^M^i 
not. 

Q.  Nor  would  you  furnish  us  with  any  publication  that  would  I 
No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  since  the  reorganization  occurred  Subsequent  to  the 
mination  of  the  receivership;  when  those  officers  were  elected  or  ; 
pointed  to  tlie  positions  they  now  hold  T — A.  A  great  many  of  th 
men  were  officers  under  th^  receivers,  and  were  simply  continued  by  ^be 
president  of  the  road,  when  it  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  recei  »"• 
ers,  in  their  respective  positions. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  whether  or  not  the  compensatiou  or 
salaries  of  these  officers  have  been  generally  increased  since  this  reor-      ■  > ' 
ganizatioii,  or  whether  these  have  been  continued  at  the  old  rates  f —      1 ,.,. 
A.  As  a  rule,  they  have  been  continued  at  the  old  rates.  §  '*rr 

Q.  What  officers  are  paid  higher  rates  ? — A.  I  can  not  recollect. 

Q.  Is  there  no  document  by  which  you  could  refesh  your  memory 
A.  I  have  not  anything  here. 

Q.  You  do  not  care  to  tell  the  committee  either  to-night  or  to-morro^' 
anything  in  respect  to  th;it  question  ? — X.  Well,  1  do  not  think  I  shoulil- 

(i.  I  could  ask  a  good  many  other  questions,  but  if  the  committe*^ 
propose  to  put  Mr.  Keim  uj)  I  will  defer  them. 

Bv  Mr.  Anderson  : 

Q.  You  said  that  requests  for  supplies  made  by  Mr.  Whiting  canB^ 
through  you  ? — A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  Do  directions  come  from  you  or  through  you  lO  him  as  to  tli-  " 
amount  of  cord   to  be  mined  and   work  to   be  performed   during 
month i     Froru  whom  do  these  directions  go  to  Mr.  Whiting?— A.  H 
mines  all  ho  can,  and  does  not  require  directions. 

Q.  In  other  words,  he  does  not  want  any  money.  The  paymaster,  h 
l^ays  the  wage  rolls  and  you  furnish  the  supplies,  and  all  he  has  got  t 
do  is  to  kee[)  the  men  at  work  and  spend  money  i — A.  Mr.  Whitin 
handlers  no  money. 

(i.  r  did  not  mean  he  i)ersonally  handled  it,  but  what  I  wanted 
get  at  was,  wliotiicr  you.  or  Mr.  Keim,  as  president  of  the  coal  com 
pany,  or  I^lr.  Corbin,  as  president  of  the  combined  companies,  gavi 
any  instructions,  or  suggestions,  or  advice,  in  this  matter,  as  to 
amount  of  money  he  shoula  expend  in  mining  in  a  given  month  t— A  ^ 
No,  f-,:r;  .Mr.  Whiting  consults  me.     We  confer  with  each  other  as  tc^ 
the  best  methods  of  producing  our  coal  at  the  minimum  expense  ini^ 
general  way. 

Q.  That  would  be  natural ;  but  suppose  you  and  he  should  conclnde 
you  shoukl  open  a  new  mine  and  obtain  coal  more  cheaply  than  now. 
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floeh  a  cnse  would  be  or  would  yon,  or  would  yon  two  jointly,  open 
mine,  or  would  yon  refer  that  question  to  anybody  else  T — A.  That 
^ild  not  be  done  without  consulting  Mr.  Keiin. 
<i.  You  wonld  refer  that  to  him  t — A.  Certainly. 
<}.  And  whatever  he  decided  you  would  doT — A.  Yes,  sir. 
<i.  Would  he  do  that,  or  refer  it  to  Mr.  Corbin  i — A.  I  do  not  know. 
<i.  That  is  out  of  3'our  department  f — A.  W»s,  that  is  out  of  my  de- 
ment. 

TESTUONT  OF  OEOBOE  deB.  KEHT. 

George  deB.  Keim  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  Where  were  you  bom  ? — A.  In  Reading,  Berks  County,  Pa. 
<i.  What  is  your  agef — A.  I  am  lifty-seven  years  of  age. 
Q.  What  oOicial  iK)8ition  do  you  hold  in  the  i'hiladelphia  and  Bead- 
g  Coal  and  Iron  ( 'omi>auy  ? — *A.  I  am  at  present  the  president.  I  have 
!^n  M>  since  the  election  in  January. 

H,  IIow  long  have  you  been  connected  in  any  capacity  with  thatcom- 

luy?— A.  I  think  that  company  was  incorporated  in  1871 — but  lam 

talkiDf;  without  memoranda — and  some  time,  I  should  think  the  latter 

rof  1871  or  the  beginning  of  1872 ;  I  was  then  residing  at  Pottsville, 
-..  and  I  was  connected  with  this  company.    After  the  organization  of 
jhe  company  we  purchsised  coal  lands  and  collieries,  larger  and  smaller 
^''^  of  land,  and  I  was  engaged,  not  in  the  purchase  so  much,  but  in 
i      'j^  canying  out  of  the  details  of  the  purchases,  the  examination  of 
^^  fitlrs,  and  in  general  matters  connected  with  the  inauguration  of 
~<*iiterprise.     I  came  to  Phila<ielphia,  I  think,  about  1874. 
^  V.  l>o  you  reside  here  now  ? — A.  I  am  residing  in  Philadelphia  now. 
r^^  tbat  time  1  have  iK'en  connecte<l  with  the  railroad  and  with  the 
^'»»id  iron  «>mpany  in  various  capacities. 

•   r   V*ou  have  been  practically  connected  with  it  then  since  its  organ- 
«(|<>U  ♦ — ^^  ^^  I   j;j|y^  jji  (.^.rtain   lines.    I  have  had  |K)ssibly  more 

."^^J^-ilge  of  the  practical  workings  of  the  collieries  and  the  mines 
*^^"^*re  made  from  time  to  time,  and  the  lease  of  collieries,  and  the 
P'ythj^^^  Qf  cfillieries,  and  matters  of  that  kind. 

^'  ^Xhen  this  company  was  organized  what  was  the  amount  of  its 
<^i|»U^l  Ktockf — A.  I  can  not  tell  you  that  without  some  reference.  I 
uoiu>^  know  at  the  date  the  charter  wa*4  iK'ing  obtaintMl.  I  may  have 
*v"^**^  live  shan*s  in  a  representative  capacity,  Jis  a  director  or  some- 
InioK  K3f  ihjj^  kind.  I  may  have  done  so,  but  1  can  not  tell,  without 
rtfffO' riei*,  as  to  the  amount  of  capital  stock  at  that  time. 

^*    *  >id  you  own  those  shares,  or  control  tlios*»  shanks,  soon  after  the 
orgati  i^iition? — A.  1  say  I  do  not  know  whether  I  di<l  or  not.     I  say  I 
wav  l&;ivp  owned  them.     I  was  vice-president  at  one  time  of  the  com- 
fitny.      I  would  have  to  go  to  the  secretary's  oflice  to  m^. 

M*  ^I'onld  you  tell  us  approximately  the  number  of  shareholders  aliout 
\\iei\ute  of  organization  i — A.  I  can  tell  you  nothing  alK)at  that,  Inrause 
lb**!  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

^»  Can  you  tell  us  who  was  president  of  the  company  in  lvS71,  1872, 
lKi3,  and  1874? — A.  I  can  tell  voii,  ui  1S71.  I  «lo  not  know  who  was 
a^ff  that.  Do  you  mean  of  tiie  coal  and  iron  company  f  Of  the 
lliitadelphi  aaud  Beading  Coal  and  Iron  Com[>any,  Mr.  Gowen  was  the 
pmideDt  of  the  c<»nipany. 
Q»  When  did  it  become  the  Philadelphi^i  and  UeuilingCoal  and  Inui 
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Company f— A.  I  see  that  tbe  name  was  changed.    The  charters 
obtained  the  ISth  of  May  1871,  and  on  the  12th  of  December,  1871, 
the  action  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  the  name  was  changed. 
Mr.  Chipman.  What  was  the  original  name  1 
The  Witness.  The  Laurel  Eun  Improvement  Company. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  What  was  the  occasion  of  this  change  of  name  !  —A.  To  that  I  c 
give  you  no  answer.    I  do  not  know. 

Q.  When  did  the  Philadelphia  and  Eeading  Eailroad  Company 
into  the  business  of  this  mining  company  f — A.  It  was  prior  to  tl 
time.    I  should  say  it  was  prior  to  the  change  of  name. 

Q.  What  year  ?— A.  1871,  I  should  say. 

Q.  Well,  how  did  the  Philadelphia  and  Eeading  Eailroad  Compa 
secure  control  of  the  mining  comj)any? — A.  By  subscribing,  I  shoi 
think,  to  the  stock.  / 

Q.  By  subscribing  for  the  stock? — A.  By  paying  for  the  stock. 

Q.  They  purchased  it  from  the  subscribers  f — A.  That  I  can  not  1 
you. 

.  Q.  Was  this  company  engaged  in  mining  under  the  name  of  the  Li 
rel  Eun  Comi)any  before  the  Eeading  Eailroad  Company  had  anythii 
to  do  with  it? — A.  I  think  not,  although  I  can  not  tell  you  anjiihii 
about  that,  whether  there  was  a  purchase  made  in  the  name  of  tl 
Laurel  Eun  Improvement  Company.  The  purchases  I  made  under  i 
structions  were  all  for  the  Philadelphia  and  Eeading  Coal  and  Ire 
Company. 

Q.  Were  the  persons  named  in  the  original  charter  connected  vil 
the  Eeading  Eailroad! — A.  Will  you  allow  me  to  look  at  the  names • 
the  persons  mentioned  in  the  original  charter!  [Looks  at  chartei 
Not  to  my  knowledge.     I  do  not  recognize  any  names  there. 

Q.  It  was  organized  then  as  an  independent  corporation,  without  co 
nection  with  the  Heading  Eailroad  Company? — A.  \\"ell,  as  far  as 
know. 

Q.  Mr.  Anderson  suggests  that  I  ask  you  whether  you  know  if  tl 
Eeading  Eailroad  Company  had,  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  Laai 
Eun  company,  endeavored  to  secure  a  charter  as  a  mining  compai 
from  the  legislature? — A.  It  may  have  been  so,  but  I  do  not  know 
I  never  was  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  securing  that  chapter 
had  anything  to  do  with  that  charter.  I  was  employed  for  the  purpo 
of  carrying  out  the  details  of  the  purchase  of  those  lands,  and  the  cc 
veyauce  to  the  company. 

Q.  By  wliom  were  you  employed?— A.  By  Mr.  Gowen. 

Q.  Mr.  Gowen  was  then  president  of  the  Eeading  Eailroad  Co 
pauy  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  after  the  absorption  of  the  mining  com])any  ? — A.  I  c 
not  tell  you  whether  it  was  or  not. 

(J.  At  the  time  of  the  absori)tion  of  the  mining  company  by  1 
railroad  company,  what  properties  did  the  mining  company  own,  a 
prior  to  that? — ^A.  1  can  not  tell  you  that.  I  do  not  know  that 
owned  any.     I  can  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  coal  was  mined  by  this  company 
fore  the  railroad  company  came  into  control  of  its  business?— A.  I 
not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  reason  the  railroad  company  had  for  buyi 
this  mining  stock? — A.  I  do  not  know  the  reason,  but  I  can  presu 
what  the  reason  was.    At  the  time,  or  about  that  time,  I  lived 
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Schnvlkill  Tounty.    The  carrying:  companio.s  in  every  direction   had 
I  Ut'oine  coniierttMl  with  the  iiiiiiiii<:^  coiiiiKiiiios  and  held  thiM'r  tonnaf^e. 

In  the  S'huylkill  region,  in  whieh  the  Keadin;:  had  been  built,  other 
("irryin?  companies  Inul  eome.  The  Lehi;^h  Valley  had  eonie  and 
otriKfl  bo<lies  of  land,  and  the  Pennsylvania  l{ailroa<l  in  the  AVyoniing 
Virion, 

<;.  They  did  it  as  a  matter  of  self-defense  ? — A.  Ami,  a^rain,  the  Penn- 

^^^'allia  Railroad  was  in  the  Schuylkill  Basin,  and  the  Northern  ('en- 

^i^d  If  itilnmd  was  built  in  there,  and  I  think  there  was  a  combination 

nud(*  or  considered  by  certain  railroad  companies  to  build  a  railroad  com- 

I'leti'iy    throu;;h  the  lower  Schuylkill  ISasiu  ri;rht  across  the  Keadini;  to 

riiH  tre>«t  end  of  county.     If  that  had  been    built  it  woulil  have  l)een 

'•Miir/u  the  interest  of'  the earryinp:  companies,  but  in  (connection  with 

"j.if  [       understand  the  old  Manhattan  Toal  Company  were  ready  to 

nsf^i^l     -1,1,1  ^Q  ()V(»|.  (|,(»  Keadin^.    I  think  it  was  on  that  account  this 

tofnira  B  «.nt  was  made. 

^*-  T"  lii-v  were  made  on  atrcount  of  this  .' — A.  They  were  nia<le  to  se- 

V-  M  ^o  vf^ii  know  what  tin*  Heading  Railroad  Company  paid  for  the 
Mock  ■  »  f  the  mining;  compaTiv  i — A.  I  do  not. 

V-  ^^  on  l>ou;^ht  the  lands  larp:«'ly  for  the  railroad  company  * — A,  No; 
I  ^imi  *  1  jr  carried  <»ut  the  contracts.  Tiie  purchase  of  the  lan<ls  was  j^en- 
erally  »  iiade  by  Mr.  (lowen,  and  the  contracts  for  them  were  then  exe- 
cuted ^  ,y  „„.^  Tliere  were  a  pood  many  ditliculties  always  in  them, 
mainly-  nvi'ilappin;:'  warrants  and  emluurassnifuts,  ami  1  attended  sim- 
Hy  to  ^  Mrryin;;  out  the  conditions  of  the  ci»ntracts,  bonds  ;^iven  and 
dc^Mis      »iiaf|,.,  and  also  in  re^anl  to  the  collieries. 

^f-  ^  low  much  land  did  ytai  have  anything;  to  do  with  in  takin^ifdeiMlH 
""'  •■; —  -V.  In  having;  conveyances  made  to  the  Philadelphia  and  Read- 
mjr  *  «  *id  and  Innj  <\>mpany  f 

^^'  *  low  nin(*h  landf — A.  1  can  not  ;;ive  vou  that,  but  it  is  a  larjje 
nuii^rj  Tvof  the  whole. 

^^-       ^"lie  lar;:»»r  part  ? — .V.  Were  niadi*  by  uh*. 

i'  —  ^IhhU  what  years  were  these  purchases  hiaili*  and  completed  .' — 
•*-_|  *^  iHHild  have  to  refer  to  the  <b»eds  to;;JV(*  it  «'xa<*tlv.  I  sliould  sav 
I'**'-      1  s;:?,  1S7I,  is;."*,  ah»n^^  there. 

V'^  ^Vhat  was  the  price  ;;en4*rally  pai<l  for  ihi's**  lantls  ? — A.  The 
^inc*'=**     varied  very  nuich. 

^'      ^Vt'll,  ;riv(»  us  the  extn*nH'S  and  an   aver:i;r<*. —  .V.  I  can  not  ;:ive 

yiu  r%  xi  average  from  memory.     TIu'M'  is  om*  imri,  tlie  William  Jones 

\r.wi     ijj  Sham* ik in,  probably   w**  paid  ffl't^K  iM)s>ilily   mIjmio  |mt  a<'re. 

1^*'*^     Ii.kI  underhiu;;,  and  readily  ac<"essjl»li'   the  lint-.s!  oualilv  of  I'oal. 

'"*>'    other  lands  were  purchased  at  low  rates. 

M*     M'hai  do  vou  nu-an  by  low  rati's  .' — A.  As  low  as  .'i»t»n   was  sonu»- 
\\^\^H  ^rjx-,.,!  ill  ||i(>  purchase  ot*  a  tract  of  land.     Of  couix-   that  mi;:ht 
\n' i»f  trifiin;;  value  to  the  acn'a;:e,  and  the  coal  would  be  .small  to  the 
a»*n;i^(i^  ami  that  would  <letermiin' the  price. 

W-  >Vjis  there  much  c4imiHMilion  l»\  the  jm  rsoii>,  seekiii;:  to  purchase 

tw'M' l,imls  .' — A.   I  do  not  think  th4're  was  much  ciMnpetititm.     There 

•*-'*coniiH»tition  as   to   sonn^  traets.      \\tv  ins!  a  nee.  there  wen*  elVorts 

^       Ri*wlefor  the  Ma.son  and  Williams  I.iiid  b\  the  Noi  ;heiii  t'entral,  ami  it 

Wit  lip  the  price  for  that  laml.     Tliisst'lu'n!'*  was  aliaiidoiied.  \oii  know, 

^'^foinp  iu  then*.     It  waNtalk«Ml  nl',  hut  aitandoned.     I  alwa\s  looked 

ujom  It  as  uot  intended  to  be  built. 

..   !         Q.  1  will  ask  yon  a  4|Uestion  .sii;:i;ested  by  Jiiil;;e  t'liipman  :  whether 

I      oUtr  railroad  coriKirations  or  any  men  were  seekin;;  to  purchase  the.se 
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lands;  if  they  were  mudi  in  demand  ? — A.  Well,  the  lands  were  in  de- 
mand, but  as  a  general  answer  to  that  I  should  say  no. 

Q.  Can  you  form  something  like  an  estimate  as  to  the  probable  aver- 
age cost  of  these  lands  f — A.  No,  I  can  not  form  an  estimate,  bnt  I  caa 
get  an  estimate.    That  would  be  better,  and  I  can  have  it  made  for  yoa. 

Q.  Did  the  Reading  Company  buy  these  lands  with  a  view  of  head- 
ing off  other  people  from  securing  them  ? — A.  Other  individuals ! 

Q.  Well,  or  companies — other  railroads  coming  in  there  T — A.  Th 
purpose  was,  as  1  stated,  to  secure  their  tonnage  against  some 
coming  in  there. 

Q.  And  they  secured  the  lands  to  prevent  the  control  of  the  tODoap 
that  would  come  out  of  these  lands  f — A.  Yes.    After  they  had  so  m 
delay  in  reaching  the  coal  they  did  not  want  the  tonnage  taken  by  othe 
roads. 

Q.  ITence  they  wanted  to  control  the  lands? — A.  They  wanted 
control  the  lands  for  the  puri)ose  of  (controlling  the  tonnage.    You 
me  the  reason;  that  is  my  reason. 

Q    I  understand;  that  is  a  very  good  reason,  and  probably  a 
one.    Can  you  tell  the  committee  about  how  much  these  lands  cost! 
.the  aggregate  ? — A.  I  can  not;  it  is  a  matter  which  is  easy  to  be  reachft"^ 
accurately. 

Q.  You  say  we  could  reach  that  accurately  ! — A.  The  secretary 
the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  could  furnish  that  information  without  very 
much  trouble. 

Q.  Where  is  he? — A.  At  the  Philadelphia  Eailroad  Company's offioa  ; 
secretary  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  227  South  Fourth  street  I 
should  say  he  broke  his  leg  a  little  while  ago,  but  I  do  not  suppose  that 
it  will  be  any  trouble  to  get  these  facts.  Somebody  else  can  makeup 
the  information.    His  books  are  a  thorough  record  of  everything. 

Q.  The  capital  stock  of  this  company  was  88,000,000! — A.  I  know 
$8,000,000  of  capital  st€ck  are  owned  by  the  Eeading  Kailroad  Com- 
pany; 1  supj)ose  that  represents  all  the  stock. 

Q.  Mr.  Corbin  stated  that  was  it  ? — A.  That  is  my  impression. 

Q.  That  stock  was^)aid  up  in  full? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Eight  million  dollars  was  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  this  company  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  money  used  to  purchase  these  lands  ? — A.  Yes,  it  was 
used  for  the  i»urpose  of  purchasing  these  lands  and  operating  the  coa- 
pany,  and  generally  for  the  uses  of  the  company. 

Q.  Was  the  stock  taken — I  believe,  though,  you  said  you  could  not 
answer  that,  as  to  whether  the  stock  was  taken  by  the  railroad  companj^ 
in  the  first  instance  ? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you  that.  «a^^ 

(.).  Can  you  toll  whether  the  railroad  company  advanced  the  8S,OO0,00^ 
to  i)ay  for  the  stock  ? — A.  i  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  railroad  company 
advancing  it  to  the  coal  company  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  themt*^ 
l)rocure  those  coal  lands. 

Mr.  CniP^iAN.  The  act  of  incorporation  fixes  the  capital  stock  ifc»^ 
20,000  shares  at  850  a  share. 

l>y  Mr.  Stone  : 
i).  Did  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  create  a  debt  in  addition  to  th* 
88.000,000  in  order  to  purchase  these  lands?— A.  The  Coal  and  IioO 
Company  created  a  debt  of  810,000,000  or  812,000,000  which  are  known 
as  divisible  coal  land  bonds,  and  secured  by  si>eciric  mortgages  onva- 
iTious  tracts  which  were  bought  on  credit  and  on  which  were  probably 
paid  no  principal. 
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.  Do  you  know  how  much  they  boug^ht  for  credit  and  how  much  for 

if — A.  I  do  not.     I  can  readily  turn  to  that  and  get  that  informa- 

■ 

.  I  mean  the  relative  pro[>ortiou. — A.  No,  I  do  not. 

.  My  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  cajiital  stock  of  the 

iD|c  company  is  placed  at  20,000  shares  at  a  par  value  of  850  a 

«f  ~A.  (Beading  from  charter  of  Philadelphia  and  lieading  Coal 

Iron  Company:) 

d  tbr  prenident  and  directoni  shall  have  power,  from  time  to  time,  to  issue  such 
Iditional  amoimt  of  stock  as  they  deem  necessary. 

r.  Chiphan.  If  they  capitalize  that  $S,(K)0,0(K)  it  is  two  millions 

t 

he  Witness.  Oh,  yes;  it  would  be  ten  millions. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

!.  Twenty  thousand  shares  at  S.IK)  a  share  would  be  a  million  dol- 

i;  and  that  is  why  I  ask  the  question. — A.  A  million  dollars  could 

issaed,  but  ^^the  president  and  directors  shall  have  power,  from 

e  to  time,  to  issue  such  an  additional  amount  of  stock  as  they 

r  deem  necej^sary,"  etc. 

(.  You  say  you  can  furnish  us  with  the  amount  of  c<xsh  invested  by 

iniilroa4i  company  in  the  lauds  of  the  mining  company? — A.  I  can 

Dish  the  amount  of  the  cost  of  the  lands  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 

ly,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  paid  for,  if  you  will  have  a 

■Nirandum  made. 

l»  Did  the  railroa<l  company  through  this  mining  company,  begin 

work  of  mining  at  once  f — A.  As  far  back  as  LS72-'7.^  along  there. 

Idnk  when  the  mining  company  purchased  the  collieries  and  lands 

I  mining  c^impany  oin^rated  them  under  the  title  of  the  Philadelphia 

I  Itoailing  (\»al  and  Iron  Company.     I  do  not  know  when  the  first 

linj;  commence«l,  but  I  should  think  about  the  year  1872. 

)•  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  the  mining  on  these  lands  at  that 

wf— A.  No;  I  lijul  to  do  with  the  purchase  of  the  lands  and  the  col- 

T^    Tbere  were  a  great  many  questions  involved  in  them,  and  the 

^^nfjinwT  was  consulted  in  many  instances. 

i>  I)f>  you  know  what  the  miners  received,  what  system  was  in  force 

^•t  time? — A.  I  think  they  were  paid  under  contract,  or  they  were 

I^J^^y  the  month  without  reference  to  basis;  that  is  my  impression. 

*oiily  »n  impression,  but  I  think  it  is  the  correct  impression. 

€•  Was  there  not  a  system  in  operation  by  which  the  miner  received 

*neh  |MT  yanl  tor  coal  mined? — A.  I  can  not  tell  you  as  to  that. 

«•  You  do  not  know  anything  aUmt  that  ? — A.  No.    That  is  a  ques- 

••^hirhran  not  be  answered  bv  me,  but  it  is  one  that  can  be  an- 
H^l.  ' 

c-  Ilow  nnn-h  is  the  debt  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  as  distinct 

*  tlie  niiln>ii4l  ex)nipany  f — A.  I  eould  not  1k^  exaet  as  to  that. 

i'  I  winh  y<m  would  have  nio  a  statement  maile  of  that,  and  the 

JJ<>rihf  ih*bt,  and  how  sreuretl,  and  the  rate  of  interest. 

rheCHAiKMAN.  is  it  not  ovrr  $;r),(MM),0(M): 

^  WiT.NKss.  Well,  there  are  rleviMi  or  t  welv**  millions  of  these  divis- 

^Iwjd  mortgages,  and  tlH»re  were  some  tlebenture  lionds  which  have 

H exchangetl  for  si»euritii*s  of  tin*  railroad  company. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

!.  The  bonds  of  the  company,  as  a  rule,  bear  about  4  per  cent.,  do 
r  Dotf^A.   No;  the  bonds  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  are 
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called  divisible  coaMaud  bonds,  and  these  are  still  ontstanding^  a 
as  I  said,  were  created  by  contract  with  the  individuals  who  sold.  5 
rate  of  interest  at  that  time  was  7  per  cent.,  and  they  were  secured 
the  Beadinii^  Railroad  Co^lpan3^  These  bonds  had  twenty  years  to  f 
and  were  guarantied  by  the  Reading  Railroad  Company,  and  I  thi 
there  are  some  $11,000,000  of  these  still  outstanding. 

Q.  You  mean  outstanding  as  against  the  Reading  I^ilroad  Compai^ 
A.  As  against  the  Goal  and  Iron  Company. 

Q.  What  about  the  railroad  company? — A.  Well,  they  gnaranti 
them. 

Q.  Have  they  passed  into  the  control  or  possession  of  the  railro 
company! — A.  No;  they  are  still  outstanding  and  are,  under  this  pi 
of  reconstruction,  to  be  dealt  with  at  a  subsequent  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  owns  them  f — A.  Well,  those  bonds  are  sc 
tered  in  all  directions.  They  are  held  in  large  and  small  quantities 
all  directions. 

Q.  The  railroad  guarantied  the  payment  of  these  bobds  at  thedi 
of  issue?— A.  Yes,  sir;  many  of  them.  1  am  not  sure,  but  I  thi 
nearly  all  of  them. 

Q.  The  great  bulk  of  the  indebtedness  of  this  Coal  and  Iron  Compfl 
bears  a  less  per  cent,  than  7  per  cent.  There  is  none  that  bear  tb 
except  these  debenture  bonds  which  you  speak  off — A.  I  do  notkn 
of  any  other  debt  now  the  company  has  after  these  debentures.  I 
not  know  of  any  other  debt  except  the  two  mortgages  which  were  pl» 
upon  these  lauds  and  made  to  trustees,  securing  the  bonds  for  the  fa 
eflt  of  the  Reading  Railroad,  covering  advances  made  by  the  JElead 
Railroad  on  these  various  purchases.  The  Reading  raised  a  great  d 
of  money  and  paid  out  a  great  deal  of  money  for  these  lands. 

Q.  I  understand  that,  but  we  are  informed  that  there  is  a  total 
debtedness  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  of  some  thirty  odd  milli( 
and  about  $11,000,000  of  that  I  gather  from  you  is  bearing  7  per  « 
What  are  the  twenty  odd  millions  bearing  ? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  co 
not  be  correct  about  that  unless  I  had  a  statement.  My  impressioc 
as  I  said,  that  there  were  7  per  cent,  debenture  bonds,  and  under  i 
plan  of  reorganization  are  to  be  converted  i4to  non-interest  beai 
security.  It  is  only  a  second  or  third  mortgage  say,  and  if  they  do 
earn  the  money  they  do  not  get  the  interest.  Then  my  impressioi 
that  there  arc  two  mortgages,  two  bonds  secured  by  different  m 
gages,  given  by  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  for  the  bei 
of  the  Reading  Railroad  Company. 

Q.  Can  you  tell,  Mr.  Keini,  about  how  much  money  this  Coal 
Iron  Company  is  required  to  pay  annually  as  interest  on  its  debt 
A.  I  can  not  tell  you  that  without  looking  at  a  statement.  I  do 
think  it  is  more  than  seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  y 
Will  you  permit  me  to  ask? 

Q.  Certainly. — A.  From  outside  parties  I  lind  I  j^m  correct,  it  is  i 
interested  in  these  divisible  coal-land  bonds. 

Q.  To  the  railroad  company  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  from  what  you  learn  from  outside  parties,  to  whom  yot 

ferred,  you  say  you  think A.  They  are  but  $800,000  a  year.  *Ai 

understand  in  the  ]>lan  of  reconstruction  that  these  bonds  are  nc 
bear  that  much,  but  are  to  be  made  non-interest  bonds,  the  rat 
interest  depending  upon  what  is  left  over  the  fixed  charges.  I  did 
bring  any  statements  with  me  or  papers,  but  if  you  will  ask  for  i 
thing  you  desire  1  will  endeavor  to  get  it. 

Q.  I  was  trying  to  get  at  this :  With  the  moneys  made  by  this  c 
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paoy  in  a  given  year,  say  18S7,  how  much  of  it  would  have  to  be  appro- 

fHiated  to  inc*et  its  curriMit  inteivsts  to  outsido  partios  ? — A.  I  do  not 

know  of  any  charj^es  other  than  a  fund  to  provide  for  the  depreciation 

of  the  land*    Th^Te  shcuihl  he  a  sinking;  fund,  because  there  in  a  limit 

vheu  the  coal  will  Im^  exhaust(*d. 

Q.  Hi\s  the  value  of  i\u^  hiiul  decreased  already  Indow  what  you  paid 
for  it  when  you  first  bou^rht  it ! — A.  I  should  say  no. 

Q.  !><>  you  think  the  lands  today  iiw  worth  what  they  cost  ? — A. 
3Iore,  I    slKMild  say. 

Q.  ^Vliat  iH»r  cent,  more? — A.  That  is  a  ditlicult  thinjj  for  nie  to 
annwer.  I  can  not  answer  that  in  detail  unless  1  went  over  the  land,  and 
then  it  ^vonhl  be  hard  to  ^et.  I  think  the  lar;;er  deuianil  for  coal  ex)n- 
snnieiU  ^ind  the  interesr  has  become  more  important,  and  therefore  I 
think  i^    has  an  increaseil  value. 

Q.  S'^sw,  I  want  to  ask  yon  somethin^C  about  your  relations  with  the 
minerj^.  The  biisis  of  your  contracts  with  your  miners  has  been  $2.50 
atoii?^ A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q'  ^N~  hen  tin*  price  of  coal  at  the  mines  is  $li.5()  per  ton,  neither  more 
nor  Icsi*,  what  do  you  pay  these  miners  for  p^ltiiijr  out  a  ton  of  coal  f — 
A.  I  HI  ^mde  a  small  mcm4>ran<lum  of  that.  |  Refers  to  memorandum.) 
The  utiii4»r  would  {;er  ^1.1^  the  outside  laborer  9<S.10,  and  the  inside 
laliorcK-  J$l0.l*tl  per  week,  and  1  believe  the  memorandum  to  be  correct. 

Q.  I  \vas  trying  to  ascertain  how  many  tons  a  miner  couhl  ordinarily 
produi-t4»  f — \,  Thesi*  are  facts  that  can  be  reached,  but  1  can  not  tell 
yon.  1"*he  tons  of  coal  that  a  miner  will  produce,  as  you  know,  vary  at 
every  miiu*  largely ;  it  varies  with  the  character  of  the  vein.  Some 
coal  is    Very  hartl  and  some  is  s<»fi. 

y.  ^\'«-ll,  we  will  take  your  basis  of  calculation. — A.  It  is  the  simple 
CacI  tlis^t  on  this  ^"J.rA)  ba>i.s  our  mim>rs  receiv(»  Mlii  a  week. 

^-  ^^~hal  do  you  mean   by  outside  lalKtn^rs  .' — A.  Those  that  are  not 
an«ler^v^y^mi(| — those  at  the  bn-aker  and  ]>etween  the  slope. 
.    *'•   -t*iiey  make  how  much  ? — A.  Kit;ht  dollars  and  ten  <!ents,  and  the 
inside    I  iilH.rer  makes  ?« UJ.L'O. 

.y*  ^N'hat  «lo  the  iiisidi*  laborers  ilo  .' — A.  There  are  a  ;:reat  many  di- 
viMun.^  ot  insidf  lalfon-r-,  all  ei)nnerh»d  with  tin*  mim*r,  tin*  bossy's,  antl 
un\epx^  and  IIiom*  who  do  the  timlMTin;;,  and  all  that  kind  of  tliin;;  in 
ki^-pui  j^  ihe  under;;ri>und  faeilities  lor  prodiirin;;  eo.il. 
*  ^"  *  V  t  ^L'.rHMhen,  at  tin*  mims,  \\ir  miner  can  makr  *i2a  wi'j-k  «ir 
*•''  J«  •    =a:,0  a  month  f— A.   Yes.  sir. 

<     *  I  II  ;:iH»s  a'oove  >fL*,.'iO  hr  ;;rts  a  lliinl  of  thr  increase  .' — A.   Yes,  sir. 

^'  -Vnd  hisfs  a  third  it  it  ;ioes  liiiow  .* — A.  I  am  !»nl.\  lalkiii;:  in  a 
ff^ner,^  1  way,  iN^^MUseyon  have  had  the  propn  |»aity,  Mr.  NVjiiiiiii:.  lie 
c-*n  ;;  1  X  ,.  \o,i  all  the  d'etaiN. 

V-  1  low  Ion;;:  has  ih.-ii  lirrn  tin*  Itasl^^iiT  yuiir  eompanN  .'—A.  i  ran 
^'»*  ^•-l  1  >ou  that,  but  I  think  iVnin  1^7:>— jsT;,,  I  think. 

*<•     1  Itiw  lun^  ditl  \on  pav  l;i;:lM'i    iiiaii   \\i'\<,  ii'a\ui;^'  rni    thi^   re«'fnt 
■    ^•••i     «-r!it.J  —  A.    I  ran  hoi  tell  .\on  huu  Inii::  \\r  p.iltl  above  the  Imnis. 
^i-     I  liiw  hin;^'  ilid  \ou  ha\«'  the  Im^ss  almvr  ^  !.:*>i  t  —  A.   I  do  nol  know. 

I  do  Hot  know  whi'tlier  wehavr  «\fi-  had  .\  iii-lei  Imnis  ihan  .*-'.."in. 
^'    I  lt»\v  man\  hours  would  oiiIumi'Is  t'i>ii^iiMit«'  !ii«- work  nl'  a  iiiin«*r 

\o  en;Abh>  him  to  make  slL*  a  wnk  ' — A.   1  ihiiik  ihe\  work  trn  hours  a 

Aa>«  ^Vrpl  Satiir«la,\.  when  it  i^  «  i^hi. 

Q-  Tomake  ^ll5   a  wiM'k  he  am^;  i:i:iir  •*«»  iii. niN  Ions  of  eoal.  and  tin* 
man  >ih«»  mines  tin*  mo>t  ^'oal    inakrM  ihr    most    nnmey  .*  —  A.   If  he 
\       vortwl  by  contract  he  wouM.     I  ran  nol  answrr  that  question. 
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Q.  How  do  yoa  ascertain  the  amount  due  a  miner  for  a  week's  worki 
A.  Well,  that  is  a  matter  that  is  entirely  in  Mr.  Whiting^s  departme 
He  pays  people  to  measure  the  work  and  to  make  their  returns  to  hi 
It  is  made  up  there  by  a  man  whose  business  it  is  to  measure  this  i 

Q.  Mr.  Whiting  might  have  explained  that,  but  I  did  not  hear  hi 
Can  you  tell  what  it  costs  the  mining  company,  when  coal  is  worth  $2 
at  the  mines,  to  mine  a  ton  of  coalf — A.  I  can  not  tell  now.  Ic 
turn  to  our  general  monthly  statement,  in  which  yon  can  see  the  sta 
ment  for  every  month.  We  can  have  a  statement  made  up  show! 
exactly  what  it  costs. 

Q.  Yqu  can  not  tell  now? — A.  I  can  not  without  this  statement  ti 
prepared  in  the  secretary's  ofiice. 

Q.  Do  you  sell  coal  by  the  ton  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  by  the  ton "? — A.  Yes;  in  order  to  fix  its  cost. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  the  expenses  of  putting  it  on  your  cars  from  t 
very  time  the  picks  first  strike  it? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  char 
made  for  an  investment  of  capital.  I  do  not  think  we  made  any  chai^ 
for  the  investment  of  capital. 

Q.  Do  you  say  you  can  not  give  me  the  items  f — A.  From  memory,  d 
sir. 

Q.  Or  aggregate  ? — A.  No,  sir.  Our  general  reports  will  show  wh 
our  coal  costs. 

Q.  Are  the  statements  contained  in  these  wholly  correct! — A.  Ill 
them  to  be  thoroughly  correct.  These  run  back  to  the  very  inceptii 
of  this  company,  and  that  gives  you  in  detail  every  item. 

Q.  Then  will  these  books,  which  Mr.  Whiting  furnished  at  the  requc 
of  the  committee,  show  what  profits  or  losses  will  be  to  the  mmii 
company  if  you  shall  sell  coal  at  $2.60  per  ton  at  Schuylkill  Haven  I 
A.  Yes,  because  I  think  you  can  take  the  statement  there  and  find  t 
average  of  coal  and  see  the  average  of  wages  there,  and  if  you  ta 
that  tonnage  at  $2.50  I  think  you  will  be  able  to  tell. 

Q.  I  may  be  entirely  at  error  about  this  whole  business,  but  it  seei 
to  me  that  if  you  sell  coal  at  $2.50  at  Schuylkill  Haven,  you  ought 
know  just  what  it  costs  you  and  how  much  you  make. — A.  We  do  kn( 
to  a  penny. 

Q.  Now,  under  the  arrangement  on  which  you  desire  the  miners 
return  to  work,  on  the  $2.00  basis,  would  you  lose  or  gain  by  selli 
coal  at  Schuylkill  Haven  at  $2.50? — A.  Well,  it  depends  upon  1 
market. 

Q.  You  bring  out  coal  from  the  mines  and  load  it  on  a  car  of  25  U 
and  sell  it  to  me  there  on  the  track  at  $2.50  a  ton ;  would  3'ou  realiz 
profit  or  notf — A.  I  should  think  we  would  realize  some  profit. 

Q.  About  how  much  a  tonf — A.  I  can  not  tell  you  that.  These  ; 
questions  1  would  have  to  look  at. 

Q.  Now,  wiiat  would  it  cost  rao  if  I  should  buy  the  25  tons  in 
manner  just  suggested,  to  transport  that  coal  over  the  Reading  E 
road  to  the  market  in  Philadelphia? — A.  That  is  the  question  } 
asked  Mr.  McLeod ;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  And  he  said  he  could  not  answer  it.  You  have  been  shipping 
great  deal  of  coal  and  ought  to  know. — A.  I  have  been  connected  w 
the  company  a  long  while,  but  the  toll-sheets  change  somewhat,  an 
can  not  tell  jou.     1  can  only  tell  you  by  reference  to  memorandum. 

Q.  Do  the  toll-sheets  vary  much  in  the  course  of  two  or  th 
months? — A.  To  a  certain  extent  they  do.  The  traffic  manager  is  h 
^nd  could  answer  those  things. 
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Q.   I>o  yoa  know  what  the  price  of  a  car  would  bo  from  Schuylkill 
Qaven  to  Pbiladclphia? — A.  Of  a  ton  of  coal  or  of  a  car  load  of  coalf 
Q,    "Well,  say  a  car  that  holds  25  tons,  loaded  by  ino  at  the  mines; 
vbat  "Will  the  company  char[i:c  mo  to  draw  that  coal  to  i*hiladelphiaf — 
A.  1  tliink  it  is  8L80  a  ton,  but  I  am  not  ]>ositive. 

Q.  One  dollar  and  eighty  cents  a  ton  t — A.  That  is  my  impression. 
It  varies  very  much. 

Q.  Twenty-five  tons  would  be  $15  for  the  car,  to  draw  that  car  90  miles, 
U  that  correct  ? — A.  Yes;  your  fipjurinff  appears  so,  Jf  1  am  correct  in 
ny  basin  the  deduction  is  very  easily  made. 

Q.  Does  your  mining  company  pay  the  railroad  company  $1.S0  a  ton 
for oarryin;; your  coal  for  that  distance? — A.  We  pay  to  the  railroad 
ciKui^aiiy  exactly  what  others  pay.  That  is  my  in)])ression.  My  impres- 
»iou  is  that  the  rate  is  81.80  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

y.  I  understand  that  you  pay  what  the  others  pay  ? — A.  Yes;  that 
is  my  impression  of  what  we  paid,  and  when  you  asked  me  I  trird  to 
tfll  you.  I  may  not  be  ri^ht,  but  as  iictual  consi^^iiors  we  would  be 
cbargfsl  that  amount  and  we  would  pay  that,  or  try  to  pay  it. 

Q«  F*ermit  me;  in  a  small  way  I  do  some  shlpi>in^  myself,  and  I 
know  jiiHt  what  it  costs  me  a  car  to  ship  from  one  point  to  another. 
)ou  are  shippinf]^  millions  of  tons  of  coal,  and  it  does  seem  to  nic  that 
rfyou  Would  press  your  memory  a  little  that  you  ought  to  form  some 
^^  of  the  cost  of  shijiping  this  coal. — A.  I  i>roi)ose  to  show  3'ou.  I 
toWyou  it  was  81.80  a  ton. 

Q«  Have  you  ship|>ed  any  coal  over  the  canal? — A.  I  do  not  know. 
*^t*8lii|>|N-d  coal  last  year  and  have  continuously  shipped  coal  over  the 
\      canal.      ^Ve  have  furnished  coal  to  the  canal. 

Uy  Mr.  ANDERSON : 

Q.  !*♦  Ft  not  aliont  a  fact  that  no  account  is  kept  between  the  Coal  and 
wu  (\>nipany  and  the  railroad  company  for  freights  • — A.  No,  sir;  die 
*^o»i  t  is  kei>t  to  a  farthing. 

V-  Iss  it  k*-pt  every  day  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  Without  kiwiwing  that,  I  say 
5ft*. sir  ;  fvery  day,  just  as  regular  iis  anybcKly  else. 

J/*  •'  lis;  as  with  other  shippers  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

'':  1' Ije  lKX)ks  of  the  coal  and  iron  ecmipanv  show  that  f — A.  Thev 
*«ild. 

"•^-*  an  you  produce  these  bo<»ks  and  let  us  examine  tlirm  .*  We 
*ouM    iji^^.  ^^  know  something  about  this  in  some  way. — A.  Yrs,  sir. 

l5y  Mr.  Stonk: 

.  y*  I  understand  in  the  testimony  of  some  witurss  in  a  suit  l»r(Mi;;ht 
^>  I'l^iv^fjijs  interesl4*d  in  the  canal  against  thi»  Keading  Kail  road  i\nii- 
l^y  t  liat  coal  can  be  and  has  been  sliipptMl  diiwn  that  ranal  at  M)mr  (>S 
crniA  |^.r  j,,,,  •^A,  You  refiT  t4>  Mr.  Zulick  .' 

X*   Vfs,  wir.  W<mhl  not  that  Im»  a  t'aireoinpensatioii  I'l*!*  shipi»ing  this 
^'^^^^liat  distance  ? — A.  I  am  unable  to  say  that. 
I  ^*   Isit  fur  the  eanal  or  raiIroa<i  i — A.  1  am  unable  to  say  tliat. 

I  ^-  Is  not  di.Ht^i  very  exorbitant  tonnage.' — A.  If  i*f»niiMres,  ]  be- 
\  \\t\i^  with  other  anthracite  carrying  coni[»ani«'s.  I  «lo  mn  tliiiiU  it  is 
\arut?r. 

^  Whatever  pn»tit  is  maih*  in  this  bnNinrss  of  mining  and  earrvin*^ 
w*J  *«  made  by  the  carrying,  is  it  not* — A.  Well,  <'anying  in  times 
paMtcuHt  so  much  it  did  not  seem  to  make  a  great  deal  ot  money,  with 
the flQctuatinj?  pricesof  coal  and  the  lluetnatnig  market. 

Q'  Itf  there  much  ductuation  in  the  tonnage .' — A.  Then*  is  mnsiderabh^ 
loctoation  between  this  year  just  closed  and  last  year,  but  the  year 
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before  that  was  the  highest  point  ever  reached,  I  think,  in  oar  anth 
cite  tonnage — about  34,000,000  tons,  I  think. 

Q.  When  coal  is  worth  $2.50  at  Schuylkill  Haven,  based  on  the  o 
side  markets,  what  do  you  ordinarily  sell  it  for  at  Philadelphia t — ^A 
have  in  my  pocket  a  circular  which  I  obtained  during  the  recess  fn 
our  sales  agent,  Mr.  Richards,  who  has  been  with  the  company  a  go 
many  years.  Ho  gave  me  a  circular,  which  was  given  August  1.  He 
are  the  prices:  White-ash  coal  was  $4;  broken,  $3.60;  egg,  $3.7 
stove,  $4;  pea  coal,  $2.50.  These  were  the  prices.  Now,  that  is 
Port  Richmond.     I  believe  that  was  the  last  printed  statement. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  $5  a  ton  now,  is  it  not? 

The  Witness.  I  presume  it  is  higher  now  than  it  was  then. 

Q.  Are  you  only  presuming  I — A.  Well,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  it  i 

Q.  What  is  coal  selling  at  here  in  Philadelphia  now  f — A.  I  do  m 
know  what  it  is  reported  at. 

Mr.  Stone.  Is  this  one  of  the  circulars  issued  by  Mr.  Richards  fixin 
the  price  of  coal? 

The  Witness.  That  ^s  one  of  the  circulars  Mr.  Richards  has  isane 
showing  the  price  of  coal  on  and  after  this  date  at  which  it  will  besok 

Mr.  Stone.  I  ask  to  have  it  inserted  in  the  record. 

General  price  circular  Xo,  2. — 1887. 

I  George  deB.  Keim.  Stephen  A.  Caldwell,  Aastin  Corbin,  reoeivoni  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Seadii 
Coal  and  Iron  Company.    General  office,  227  South  Fourth  street.] 

Philadelphia,  August  1, 1887. 

On  and  after  this  date,  and  until  farther  notice,  the  following;  wiU  be  the  prieesft 
this  company's  coals,  delivered  on  board  vessels  at  Port  Richmond,  Philadelpliu 
Pa.,  for  shipments  beyond  the  capes  of  the  Delaware,  and  Elizabethport,  N.  J.,  sal 
ject  to  our  printed  conditions  of  stilc : 

PORT  RICHMOND. 


Lump. 


Hard  white-a»h $4.00 

Free  whito-aah j 

N.  Franklin  white-ash I 

Sharookiu  whitt*-a8h I 

Shamokin  rod-ash ' 

Schuylkill  red-HHh 

Lorberry 

Lykeim  Valley 


Steam-  u^^v.^^  ' 
bout.    .^^^^^' 


$4.00 


$3.00 
3.40 


4.  L'.3 


E?g. 

Stove. 

$3.  75 

$1.00 

3.a5 

4.  IK> 

4.  00 

4.00 

3.>'5 

4.  25 

4.(K> 

4.  50 

3.85 

4.25 

4.00 

4.50 

4.75 

5.00 

Cheat- 
nut. 


Pea 


$3.60      le. 
3. 60  I      2. 

3.  KO   

3.60  , 

X  0 
3.80 
3.  0 
4.25 


ELIZABETHPORT. 


Lump. 


Steam- 
boat. 


Broken.    E^g.      Stove. 


Hard  wliitr-a.«*h 

Free  white-aMb 

N.  Fninklin  white-a.sh 
Shamokin  wbite-a^b  .. 

Shamokin  red-a»h 

Schuylkill  red-a.sh 

Lorberrv  

Lv  kcuH  Valley 


$1.25  '    $4.25 


$3.  K5 
3.  C5 


4.50 


$4.  00 

3.  hO 

4.  25 
4.10 
4.  25 

4.  10 
4. 25 

5.  00 


$4.  25 
4.25 
4.  25 
4.50 
4,75 
4.50 
4.75 
5.25 


Chest- 
ntit. 


$3.85 
3.85 
3.W 
3,85 
4.15  I 
4.05 
4.15 
4.50 

i 


Vt9 


The  company  reserves  the  ri«;ht  to  chaii<xe  prire.s  at  any  tiin(»  except  on  orders  ei 
tered  prior  to  such  change,  and  orders  sent  in  will  not  bind  the  company  ubI 
accejited. 

Thomas  M.  Richards, 

General  Coal  J$e»U 
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docs  ho  happen  to  aAsiime  arbitrarily  to  Ax  the  price  of  coal  f — 
it  is  i2:iveu  by  the  conclitioii  of  the  market  and  the  general  condition 

LhitiSB. 

}.  l>o€.s  he  do  it  upon  consultation  with  other  coal  dealers  ! — A.  Ho 

kk  man  of  great  exi)eriencey  and  he  knows  it  from  the  state  of  the 

arket. 

Q.  13oe8  he  represent  your  company,  and  act  in  conjunction  with  the 

^piesentatives  of  other  companies,  so  as  to  lix  the  price  at  which  con- 

ntners  shall  have  coal  ?— A.  1  do  not  know  as  to  that,  whether  lie  acts 

A  conjuuctiou  or  not.    He  may  consult  to  a  certain  extent  with  the 

other  coal  sales  agents,     iiow  far  he  is  governed  by  them  I  can  not  M\, 

ij.  You  have  no  sort  of  arrangement,  have  you,  by  which  th<»  amount 
oCoualniincil  shall  be  limited? — A.  None;  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company 
haA  no  arningement  whatever. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  ol  lier  companies  engaged  in  mining  coal 
bare  iiny  combination  or  an*angement  f — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  any  existing  f — A.  I  have  not. 

Q*  Have  you  never  heanl  that  such  a  combination  did  exist? — A.  I 
do  not  know  that  theie  was  a  combination  in  that  respect  that  ever  ex- 
i»iHl. 

tj.  Several  witnesses  have  stated  that  there  wa.s  such  a  ex>ml)ination 
WHl  none  cwild  tell  when  it  terminated? — A.  In  18S4  there  was  what 
nifrbt  have  been  terme<l  a  combination  in  the  roal  trade;  but  there 
vu  DO  large  money  in  it  l>ecause  there  was  too  large  an  output;  thcn^ 
VM  00  restriction  whatever.  Mr.  Whiting  testiti«Ml  to  the  fact  that  he 
^t^^i  t«  province  all  tho  coal  h«»  possibly  could,  right  straight  ahmg. 

y*  hut  lie  ti»stiti«»d  that  there  were  men  n»prescnting  tlieso  various 
<^;iiaiiifM  who  each  mcmth  undertook  to  divide  tin*  output  among  the 
various  n*(:ions  ? — A.  I  did  not  umlerstanil  him  to  say  there  was  for  the 
w"?  srvenil  yeai-s,  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Q-  I<li(l  nut  understand  him  to  say  that  they  absolutely  said  that 
^L^  xMiiurh  sh(»uld  be  mined;  but  that  his  company,  for  iiistaii(;e,shouhl 
•<>r,iiiift.|j||  ijionth  mine  IS  pcT  cent.,  or  during  a  certain  period  mine 
^h  I^IMT  cent. — .\.  I  did  not  understand  him  as  saying  that  in  refer- 

l-Div  til  jf^ 

y*  ^Vhat  di<l  you  understand  hiui  to  say  ? — A.  That  it  was  governefl 
***'!  H>ntn>lhHl,  but  in  no  manner  was  there  nwtrietinn  of  protluetioii. 

^'  That  a  man  ctmhl  mine  just  as  much  as  he  pleased  ? — A.  As  much 
*^  n<*  pleasetl. 

V-  lit*  stati^^l  that  IS  ]>er  cent,  was  the  portion  allotteil  t(»  his  eom- 
1*^">?— A.  I  ilid  not  understand  him  to  say  so. 

^i'  llesajl  It  was  two  or  three  years  ago,  anil  tiia!  arran^reinent  hail 
"^''^tv.Md,  but  that  while  it  exis(4»d  tlif  pereentagi' allott«Ml  to  liiseo«K. 
N'V  u;is  IS  jMT  cent,  of  tlif  ag;;regate  percentages  allotted  to  ail  eom- 
l**uu-.s — \^  I  ^vas  talk  ill!;:  al»out  the  year  1SS<>  \S7.  I  tli<>u;;lit  yon  asked 
■*  •»*  til  till,  year  ISSii-'ST. 

V«  W|i;it  imltirtMl  tiiiMM  toab.iiidoii  tliat  ailotiiii'iit  sysierii .' — A.  There 
***  iin  iM ..asion  for  it. 

V-  W|i:if  was  theoeeasion  for  it  in  1SS."»  .* — A.  Tlie  ocrasion  lor  it  was 
*'■• 'uueli  eoal  going  lo  market. 

^'  And  they  want«*d  to  limit  tliissup]>l\  .'~A.  l-'or  iiistanci^  ><mi  ^imkI 
7^  Id  Port  KiehiUiMid,  which  iiolds  a  certain  ani'iant  of  coal,  and  it'  it 
^'*3*Hi»j  irootf  the  Port  Ikicliaiond  tracks  ilirc.iis  iiccnim.  Iilorknl ;  ami 
"^itiliH's  with  the  other  companies.  Then  tlic\  olien  ncII  at  piici's 
^^«ljich  are  entindy  inadequate.  IJy  a  litth*  4'iirtalliiicnt,  by  a  little 
faction,  you  crould  lK*tter  the  piici's  and  you  can  continut*  your  busi- 

14  I'EXN 
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ness  without  being  wrecked.  When  there  is  a  large  demand  f 
nothing  of  the  kind  is  necessary.  Mr.  Jones,  of  whom  you  tal 
gard  to  the  question  of  figures,  generally  figures  on  the  Schnylki 
etc.,  and  there  is  no  one  more  familiar  with  it  than  he  is. 

By  Mr.  Chipman  : 

Q.  You  say  that  Mr.  Eichards  fixes  the  selling  price  of  coa 
derstood  you  to  say  that.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  does  n 
any  one  else,  or  have  an  understanding  with  any  one  else,  wi 
agents  or  the  dealers;  did  I  understand  you  to  say  that! — A. 
I  do  not  know.  He  is  a  man  of  great  experience;  he  has  bee 
in  times  past ;  he  would  talk  with  the  receivers  and  myself. 

Q.  Do  the  other  dealers  differ  in  the  price  of  coal — in  th 
grades  of  coal  ? — A.  I  should  think  not. 

Q.  They  all  get  to  about  the  same  result? — A.  I  should  thii 
was  a  shading  of  prices. 

Q.  More  than  a  shading? — A.  Even  more  than  a  shading  o1 

Q.  Where  f — A.  With  the  dealers. 

Q.  What  instances? — A.  I  was  talking  of  some  parties  in  tii 

Q.  I  mean  any  time  now? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  an}'  diiferei 

By  Mr.  Parker  : 

Here  is  the  last  report  made,  which  contains  a  good  deal  o 
tant  matter;  I  wish  to  identify  it  and  prove  its  genuineness 
witness,  and  put  it  in  the  hands  of  the  clerk  with  the  unden 
that  the  committee  will  put  in  such  portions  as  they  see  fit,  in  or 
they  may  have  time  to  consider  that  question.  If  there  is  no  c 
to  it  I  will  put  it  in  that  way. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  what  this  is? — A.  That  is  the  report  of  tl 
dent  and  managers  to  the  stockholders  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
Coal  and  Iron  Company,  togetiier  with  the  report  of  the  oper; 
the  receivers  for  the  year  ending  November  30,  1886. 

Q.  And  you  were  one  of  the  receivers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  what  date  to  what  date? — A.  From  June,  1884,  u 
nary,  1885. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  contents  of  that  document? — 
generally  familiar  with  the  contents  of  this  document. 

Q.  Are  the  statements  and  tables  and  statistics  and  reports 
tially  true  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge  and  belief? — A.  J 
them  to  be  true.    1  know  it  was  our  desire  to  have  them  tri 
believe  them  to  be  true. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  any  other  position  in  the  present  organizat 
the  one  you  mentioned  as  president? — A.  I  am  the  managing  atl 
the  Reading  Railroad.  • 

Q.  Do  you  hold  any  other  position? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Have  you  previously  held  any  other  relations  with  either  < 
except  that  of  attorney  as  you  have  indicated,  and  that  of  ren 
stated  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  it  is. — A.  I  have  been  vice  president  of  the  i 
Iron  Company.  I  can  not  give  the  years.  I  was  general  solicito 
companies.     1  was  receiver  pro  tern,  and  held  the  receivership. 

Q.  When  was  that  date?— A.  From  1S8()  until  18S;^.  I  was 
for  a  portion  of  that  time  pro  ton,  Mr.  Gowen  wvut  to  Eur  »| 
tilled  his  place  by  order,  I  think,  of  the  court.  In  addition 
was  president  of  the  railroad  company.  1  was  vice-])resident  fi 
time;  thcMi  president,  January,  1884.  In  June,  1884,  it  passed 
bands  of  the  receivers  for  the  second  time. 
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By  Bbr.  Anderson: 
Q,  Within  j'oiir  kiiowledffo,  has  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  evor 
o^^i>^  any  locomotives  (i*XLM»pt  Hwitch  en^^ines)  or  rars  tor  the*  trans- 
pc^rtation  of  itM  coal  ? — A.  It  never  has.     1  think  I  ean  be  positive. 

Ij.  Iliut  the  eoal  and  iron  company  ever  pnrchiised  any  tor  the  railroad 
coniiany  f — A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  hannot? — A.  No,  sir. 

if.  On  another  iM)int,  n»feiTinjr  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Whiting 
today, when  I  was  endeavoring;  to  obtain  some  inforntation  as  to  thr 
optration  of  the  mines;  do  yon  ;xive  him  directions  as  to  tin*  amonnt 
«)r  outpnt  of  the  month  as  president  t — A.  I  certainly  would  do  so,  and 
I  certainly  would  do  another  thing.  We  have  to  provide  for  shatts  in 
■liiiiijj;,  HUikin^T  Kh>|»es,  and  driving::  tunnels,  etc.,  and  it  is  a  lar;;c  busi- 
Dt'ss,  ami  it  is  a  matter  1  would  Imik  into  in  connection  with  him.  1 
vouhl  be  consnlteil  in  rep:anl  to  all  these  matters. 

^i-  How  would  y«m  indicate  it,  orally  or  by  writing  ? — A.  Wy  nn^etiiig 
liiin.  lie  is  at  the  ollice  evi  ry  week.  He  attemls  a  great  <leal  to  tlie 
^«*tuij.s  in  the  matter  and  I  to  the  general  outlines,  and  I  am  (ronsuUed, 

- ^-  As  president  of  the  coal  company  what  are  your  nOations  to 

^y-  iSiirhards,  the  sales  agent ;  does  he  act  iimler  yonrdirccliMns  .' — A. 

'(jOer^IIy  he  is  presumed  to  act  under  my  directions.     1  ]>re.sume  that 

tU  *  •^*'*  getting  out  so  many  sizes  he  wouhl  report  to  me  in  rcgani  to 

^**ir'"5fi«lesl  w:m  glutting,  and  in  regard  t<)  the  probability  of  gi't ting  out 

*'>n*  «»f'  ,1  certain  grade. 

,V  C>t'ooursc  he  wouhl  not  undertake  to  lix  the  prices,  as  shown  in 
'*"•*!  r I  r\'idar,  without  your  direi*tiou  .' — A.  Well,  heha<l  intoruiation  in 
'T^'*'^"*  to  the  output  of  the  certain  sizes  and  the  probable  tmtput  of 
Ibf  Vi%  r-ious  sizes. 

^-  ^\hat  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is,  whether  Mr.  Kichards  is  a  sovereign 
loni  -^  vid  fixes  the  pri<!e  td'  coal  at  what  he  pleases,  or  whether  he  is 
*"'**'"*t  mate  to  you  or  to  HomelMnly  else,  and,  if  so,  wln>  that  snmelMuly 
**' — -V..  He  ctTtaiidy  wtmld  bi»  sulnmlinate. 

^i-    ^<ow,  th<*n,  wh4>  wouhl  act  finally  in  the  matter,  say,  if  there  was 

arb^vi^o  of  the  price  atfeeting  the  profits  of  the  couipany  in  a  very 

^^P*    >^uin  of  money,  would  you  act  as  final  auth(»rity  in  that  case,  or 

vuuU  I    Y^j„  submit  the  pn>]»osition  to  Mr.  Corbin  as  pivsident  of  the  tw!» 

cuin|v;,^iiieh  f — A.  I  wouhl  call  my  lN)ani  of  directors  tou'i'thiT.     I  havi* 

abo^^^^il  which  1  sehHsteti.     I  was  asked  if  I    wouhl   s^'leet  a  board,     I 

^^^'^     taken  on  that  board   mf*n  wh«)  are  ]»ractical   miners.     I  have  (»n 

that  \»4i;ini  men  who  entirely  understand  the  wli«»le  (|uestinii  o\'  mining. 

and  ^-iili  tin*  comluet  of  the  people  there.     Mr.  Iiaer,  of  heading,  is 

t\ifr**,      I   was  asked  in  seleet  a  boanl  entin*iy  ouisiiU*  tlie  railroatl 

h«»ari|,     I  ijave  on  tInU  btiard  Mr.  Wolverton  and  Mr.  Aiitleiireid. 

^-    As  1  uiKlerMaml  it,  the  railroad  company,  and  1  think   th;it  was 

Mr.  i'orbiirs  testimony,  gave  you  tlie  prox\  of  iln'  railin;i4l  eompaiiN, 

aw^  >ou  men*ly  acted  in  that    respi-et   as  the  agent  or  ini>t4M»  ol"  tin- 

•^♦OilMiiy,  and  of  courst*  ex«T<'ised  Noiir  own  jiidgnn'iit  in   the  .seliTliim 

of  these  dinn-tors:  but   still  your  a«*t    was  imi  a  prrsi»iial  ai-t,  but  an 

I       "tlurial  act  as  trustee  f — A.  Tlie  proxy  was  not  gi>4'ii  to  i iiriTtly      I 

:        *l»t»k  it  was  given  to  some  one  <*Ise. 

^^  I  think  that  was  Mr.  Corbms  testiiinmy  :  — .V.  lb*  may  bi*  ii;:iit. 
j        Idnnot  think  it  was  done  directly. 

I  ^.  but  chnie  through  attorney  .' — A.  I  think  not.     I  ha\r  just  a^ked 

I        V.  Kaen^her,  and  I  think  he  wouhl  have  remembered  it*  the  prow  w.ts 
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Q.  So  you  selected  the  geutlemen  as  directors  acting  for  the  raih 
company  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  these  directors  selected  without  any  cousultation  whatc 
or  any  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  president  or  directors  of  the  B< 
ing  Eailroad  Company  f — A.  I  do  not  think  the  directors  knew. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Corbint — A.  I  told  Mr.  Corbin  when  I  had  made  these 
tions  wlio  they  were.  I  told  him  those  gentlemen  were  satisfactory 
mo  and  I  would  like  to  have  them  iii.  Mr.  Corbin  said  "Do  not  pat 
in."    I  said  "I  would  like  to  have  you  in." 

Q.  If  Mr.  Corbin  had  objected  to  any  of  the  gentlemen  you  nam 
would  you  have  still  have  elected  that  director! — A.  1  do  notkn 
whether  1  would  have  or  not.  It  would  have  just  dependeil  upon  b 
1  felt.  If  I  had  felt  like  objecting  1  would  have  insisted  ujwn  it,  a 
told  him  that  if  I  took  charge  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  I  shoi 
like  to  select  the  directors.  I  think  if  I  wanted  to  make  a  change  in 
board  tomorrow  Mr.  Corbin  would  say,  "take  whoever  you  think  i 
proper  man." 

Q.  Would  you  not  in  the  same  way  say  to  Mr.  McLeod,  "  this  depj 
ment  is  in  your  charge,  do  as  you  please  about  it " ;  or  is  the  Coal  j 
Iron  Company  so  substantially  distinct  from  the  railroad  company  ti 
Mr.  Corbin  would  have  no  interest  to  exercise  any  influence  over  it. 
which  of  these  two  senses  ? — A.  To  him  I  come  exactly  as  to  any  ot 
man. 

Q.  As  I  understand  you,  that  board  of  directors  of  the  Coal  and  I 
Company,  with  yourself  as  president,  would  tix  the  price  of  coal;  ; 
are  able  to  make  any  improvements  you  choose,  and  expend  any  amo' 
of  money  wholly  independent  of,  or  regardless  of,  the  Heading  Bailn 
Company  as  represented  by  Mr.  Corbin  f — A.  In  other  words,  to 
whatever  is  necessary  to  conserve  that  property,  to  make  whate 
improvements  necessary  and  to  spend  whatever  is  necessary  to  prese 
that  property. 

Q.  How  then,  if  it  is  distinct,  is  it  that  Mr.  McLeod  is  general  ma 
ger  of  the  two  companies? — A.  Under  the  receivership  he  was  m; 
general  nian«ager,  and  the  officers  were  to  report  to  him  in  the  Coal  i 
iron  Company;  but  just  as  he  stands  in  the  railroad  company,  betw 
Mr.  Corbin  and  the  company  and  the  details  of  his  office,  so  he  sta 
between  me  and  the  coal  company. 

Q.  Now,  is  Mr.  McLeod's  position  in  the  coal  company  one  of  8 
stantial,  .'ictual  work,  or  is  he  simply  a  figurehead  f — A.  I  regard  it 
far  as  the  actual  work  is  concerned,  as  not  being  very  tremendous, 
I  have  only  had  the  presidency  of  this  comi>any  a  short  time. 

Q.  Why  was  this  organization  efl'ected  in  January.  Was  ther 
separate  and  distinct  corporation  with  directors  and  officers  prioi 
that? — A.  Prior  to  January? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  In  old  times  the  president  of  the  Reading  Railr 
Company  was  also  president  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company. 

Q.  wily  f — A.  I  do  not  know  why,  but  it  is  a  fact. 

Q.  Because  tlie  Reading  Railroad  Company  owned  the  Coal  and  I 
Company  ? — A.  And  they  had  the  same  directors.  There  was  nothi 
i  believe,  in  the  law  incorporating  the  Laurel  Run  Improvement  O 
pany  to  i)revent  that,  and  I  presume  that  was  the  position  taken  no 
the  advice  of  counsel  in  defending  the  rights  of  the  Reading  Railr 
Company,  but  Mr.  Corbin  did  not  seem  to  care  in  January  about  b€ 
president,  and  so  I  was  made  president  instead. 

Q.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Corbin  thought  the  business  of  the  railr 
company  and  the  Coal  and  Iron  (Company  for  some  reason  ipight 
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better  if  they  were  inside  distinct  (>rpuii/«ation8f — A.  The  business  had 
beconicr  80  extended  and  wide  that  he  wantcMl  to  divide  it. 

Q.  T*Liat  was  the  n^al  reason  and  not  because  thei-e  was  any  distinct 
aoverei  ^^nty  ?— A.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  other  ))ur])OKe  than  that, 
Q.  f^4^  they  are  separate  ?— A.  Yes;  it  hasditl'erentollicers;  the  secre- 
tan'eA  jm.  to  different  and  the  whole  staff  is  different. 
Q.  ^^  it^  these  oftiei»rs  paid  Mdarii^s  as  sucli!— A.  They  art*. 
The   CJhairmax.  May  be  that  is  another  reason  of  Mr.  Corbin's  why 
tbe  t^%-<n  cor|K)rations  w<»re  separated  at  the  reor^ranization.    IMease 
tell  Q8     liow  many  paid  orti<*ers  there  are  Iwsides  yourself  and  Mr.  Whit- 
iniTfWv^  neeted  with  the  coal  and  iron  company  f 
The   ^^ViTNKSS.  1  can  not  tell  you  that  without  reference. 
Q'  ^    «u  can  not! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q'  i  M.  avo  you  any  objection  to  tellini:^  us  what  salary  Mr.  Whiting  is 
paid  ii^vid  wiiat  you  are  paid? — A.  I  have  no  objection;  but  under  the 
liD68  !»^  id  down/ 1  shouhl  ]>refer  not. 
Sir.    -^^NDERSON.  Has  not  Mr.  \Vhitin«»\s  salary  been  lixed! 
The     "XViTNESS.  Mr.  Wliitinjj's  salary,  I  can  say  to  you,  has  not  been 
flxe«l.  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  vet  exaetiv  lixe<1. 

y.  ^  •«  Mr.  Whiting  workinjr  for  uothin^^ — A.  No,  but  his  salary  has 
not  >■«?•  t   lR»4*n  tixed. 

Hy  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  I     M.»e  there  are  twenty-five  well-paid  olhe4»rs  who  no  doubt  jjet  big 
*aL*rio«siu  connection  with  the  Philadelphia  and  Keading  Railroad  Com- 

eny,  s^ml  not  tine  of  tlu)st'  ollicers,  as  far  as  1  can  judge,  except  Mr. 
5l^2'C>^l,  is  also  a  pai<l  oilicer  in  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company.  Now  you, 
BA  i>rc*9<i(]ent  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  are  one  of  those  otlUuTs, 
MoA  >1  »-.  Whiting  another.  I  take  it  you  must  have  an  able  set  of  men. — 
A.  \V  ••  )ia  ;e. 

y-  ^Xiid  they  are  all  paiil  good  sjilaries  f — A.  They  are  all  naid  rea- 
Miual  •  1 ,.  siilaries. 

Q-  ^ueh  as  $12,(HK)  for  a  IxKik-keeper.  Mr.  McLeod  stated  that  the 
jppner^l  iraffu;  manaijer,  Mr.  Hell,  got  812,0<H),  an<l  I  take  it  he  is  a  men* 
buoki<4*o|N*r? — A.  No,  sir;  nothingof  the  kind.  He  is  at  the  head  of  the 
fitrigUt.  department  of  the  Heading  Railroad  Com]>anv,  and  a  man  of 
esa*ll<«nt  ability. 

W*  ^Vhat  is  the  business  of  the  assistant  general  manager;  what  d(K»s 
'^''**  * — A.  lie  assists  the  general  manager  in  certain  matters  of  detail. 
Q-  I  len?  is  Mr.  McIje<Mi,  who  is  general  manager;  In*  declines  to  tell 
^bat  Miliary  he  is  getting;  I  hav<*  no  dtmbt  it  is  a  roval  «>ne.  Do  vou 
oiiject.  to  telling  the  committee  the  amount  of  money  paid  tli«»  salarie<l 
o(Ucer>«  of  your  (joal  and  Iron  Comi»any  ? — A.  1  can  not  tell  yi»u  the 
amoiitktof  money.  I  can  furnish  vou  a  list  of  the  coal  and  iron  <*oni- 
ps^ny  M  nQleers,  ami  the  payments  matle  to  them  tliis  year. 

V-     riH'v  have  received  very  little  as  vet. — A.  You  must  not  tinil  fault 
¥ilh  iiH./ 

^i'    Itticcurs  ti»  me,  sir,  that  otlieials  who  ar«'  paitl  such  royal  sahiries 
ou^bt  to  know  something al>out  their  business  ami  about  the  affairs  they 

Via^<^  Rut  in  charge.     You  hav(^  got  a  treasurer A.  We  liav<',  and  a 

ppiH'tiil  lNX>k-keeper,  an  auditoi,  seeri'lary. 

Q-  iMeasi*  (*oniplete  the  list. — A.  My  memory  was  n«»l  defe<*tive  as  t(» 
tbi»  thing.     You  asked  me  if  we  had  a  full  staff,  and  I  said  we  had. 

Q-  Vou  tohl  Mr.  Anderson  awhih*  ago  that  you  nominatiMl  the  iMianI 
o(din«tors  of  the  coal  and  iron  company.  Tlease  tell  us  if  vour  ItoanI 
of  directors  are  salaried  ollicers. — A.  They  are  not. 
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Q.  If  yoa  are  the  man  who  nominated  the  board  of  directors^  of  hi 
many  does  that  board  consist! — A.  Six. 

Q.  If  you  were  the  only  man  who  nominated  the  board  of  six  directc 
of  the  Eeading  Goal  and  Iron  Company,  please  tell  us  who  nominat 
you;  in  other  words,  who  made  you  sole  dictator  to  nominate  the 
directors  ? — A.  Mr.  Corbin  asked  me  to  make  the  selection  as  preside 
of  the  Goal  and  Iron  Gompany.    He  told  me. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Gorbin  dictator  of  the  railroad  company  as  you  are  of  t 
coal  company? — A.  I  am  not  dictator  of  the  coal  company. 

Q.  But  you  say  you  named  the  six  directors  ? — A.  That  does  not  mal 
me  dictator. 

Q.  Well,  who  nominated  you? — A.  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  Mr.  Co 
bin 

Q.  So  the  one-man  power  made  you? — A.  Mr.  Gorbin  is  president  ( 
the  Eeading  Eailroad  Gompany.  I  presume  he  consulted  with  th 
management  and  others  as  to  the  changes  that  would  occur  when  tb 
road  went  out  of  the  receivership.  I  was  not  a  member  of  the  Beadio 
Railroad  board  at  that  time. 

Q.  How  many  men  did  Mr.  Gorbin  have  to  consult  with  officially  1 
get  authority  to  give  you  the  power  to  name  the  six  directors  of  tii 
Coal  and  Iron  Gompany? — A.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  about  it 

Q.  Are  you  not  a  director  of  the  coal  and  iron  company? — A.  Yes;  bi 
I  was  not  made  so  until  January,  when  I  was  also  elected  president  of  tl 
Goal  and  Iron  Gom])any.    I  was  not  a  director  the  former  year. 

Q.  Please,  sir,  tell  us,  and  I  know  you  can  do  it,  as  the  well-pai 
president  of  the  Goal  and  Iron  Gompany,  please  tell  us  if  the  bulk  of  tl 
freights  passing  over  the  Reading  Railroad  are  not  coal,  and  would  n( 
be  coal  of  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  if  the  mines  of  the  Co 
and  Iron  Company  were  in  full  operation.  In  other  words,  is  the  carr, 
ing  capacity  of  the  Reading  Railroad  Company  at  present  at  all  taxc 
with  the  coal  business? — A.  If  our  mines  were  in  full  operation  th( 
would  of  course  transport  the  coal. 

Q.  Estimating  that  by  bulk,  how  much  would  that  be  it  would  r 
ceive? — A.  It  would  probably  be  about  half,  possibly  more. 

Q.  The  Reading  Railroad  Company,  then,  suffers  a  severe  loss  of  beii 
d(»i)rived  of  the  carriage  from  the  coal  company  f — A.  It  has  lost  aboi 
one-half  of  its  business. 

Q.  From  what  source  does  the  Reading  Railroad  Company  get  tl 
bulk  of  its  freight  business  at  this  time  ?  Does  it  not  come  from  tl 
individual  coal  mines,  and  partnership  coal  mines,  and  the  corporatii 
coal  mines,  other  than  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  in  tl 
^Schuylkill  district  ? — A.  I  presume  it  comes  very  considerably  now  frc 
these  directions. 

Q.  Does  not  it  get  all  the  coal  from  these  directions  ? — A.  Yes,  si 
except  what  conies  over  the  Pennsylvania  system,  which  comes  fK 
the  Wyoming. 

Q.  JUit  the  great  bulk  of  the  business  comes  from  these  other  min 
m  the  Schuylkill  region  ? — A.  I  can  not  say  the  great  .)ulk  does.  T 
northern  Pennsylvania  Railroad  connection  really  brings  now  a  very  cc 
siderable  amount  of  coal. 

(J.  Are  the  bulk  of  these  private  mines  and  incorporate  mines  intl 
Schuylkill  region  at  work  at  this  time,  except  those  belonging  to  tl 
Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company?  Mr.  Whiting  said  that  nearly  tl 
whole  of  them  were. — A.  The  bulk  of  them  are  in  operation. 

Q.  Mr.  Whiting  also  said  that  they  pay  the  miners  the  8  per  cer 
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mlvance  which  3'our  minors  elaimed  and  for  which  they  struck.     Is  that 
jiief — A.  80  I  iiiiderstaiid. 

Q.   1  MTaut  to  ask  you  this  question:  If  the  other  ininos  in  the  Schuyl- 

ViU  re»;iou  can  ]>ay  this  ailvanee  wliy  can  nc»r  the  Reading  Coal  and 

Iron  rt>inpany  atl'ord  to  pay  it  i — A.  The  Keadin;;  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 

fNiiiy  thought  they  couhl  not  change  the  hi\50  basis  hy  an  arbitrary 

^vani-(*  without  sutieriii^  more  than  «Iechuin;x  to  pay  it. 

H.  Why  can  not  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  pay  that  ad- 
vant'c  of  8  per  rent,  when  coal  to-day  is  selling;  in  the  city  of  IMiiladel- 
Vhiaat  fwm  $0.50  to  $7  a  ton;  is  it  not? — A.  I  think  it  is,  but  that  is 
Ueinu  Hold  by  retailers  to  make  a  profit. 

Ij.  Tlu>  public  is  bein*;  taxed  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars,  whilst 
tbe  K(*aAlin^  Cojd  and  Iron  Company  is  sutferin^  the  h)ss  of  nearly  all 
of  its  income  fn>ni  mining  coal,  at  present  <m1y  carrying  (me-sixth  of 
ilft  usual  minin;:  force,  say  about  3,(M)0  at  work  out  of  about  L*U,(HM)  men; 
Diiw  1  suy  in  ad«lition  to  the  public  iKMUf;  taxed  millions  of  dollars, 
beio;;  the  increase  from  84  imt  ton  on  the  lirst  of  August,  according  to 
tbfcirruLir  you  pn*sentcd  a  while  a^o,  up  to  80.5n  and  87,  which  is  the 
incroasethat  is  eh ar;;ed  the  public,  and  your  company  is  carry in;r  on 
<«l.valK)ut  one-sixth  of  its  business,  while  the  other  companies  are  in 
foil  i»iiist  in  the  same  n**;ion :  now  I  ask  if  your  company,  with  a  bonded 
iiDil  mort;;a;;e  debt  of  8'i8,14<MN)()  and  the  Reading  Railroad  (\)mpanv 
«itli  u  iNMidetl  debt  of  ^lOiMMMMNN^  if  the  inteivst  on  those  bonds, 
iDi>n;;a;rrs.  and  ilebts  is  ^oin;;  to  be  paid  by  the  income  from  y«>ur 
''^•l^'ompiiuy,  which  is  the  chief  sou ixM^  of  income  for  your  railroad 
^miKUiy,  unless  your  com])aiiies  are  indemnified  by  a  pool  what  will 
P'vv^Mjtyour  railroad  company  an«l  your  coal  company  from  lM»th  jroinp: 
iDiutlu*  hands  of  a  receiver  a;;ain  with  forty  or  fifty  heavily  paid  oflicers 
fw;in>  mnnected  with  the  com]>anies?  S'ow  please  answer  that  ques- 
•"■"^A.  That  is  a  very  ]>laiu  cpiestion. 

y-  Wh«Mi  the  «lav  d«M»s  etune  to  nuM't   the  intert»st  and  to  pav  tin*  fat 

I'tiU's  of  this  seroiul  eiliiion  of   ciKd  <'ompany  oflieers,  and  the  lar^e 

^'arji's  ot'tli4*  railn>ad  eompany  have  Imhmi  paid,  when*  is  the  money  to 

"'I'lr^uii  to  prevent  both  eompanies  from  passing  into  tin*  hands  of  a 

>i\t.|. . 1^.^,1,^  unless  th«>  maiia;;«Mnent  of  the  two  n»mpanies  is  oiher- 

'iT^*'***^  ' — •^'  ^  seareely  know  how  to  answer  that. 
'*  Iri  4io  not  make  it  plain  I    will  ;^o  into  the  details:   I  will  rut  the 
''"'.'*''/ Ml  up  .'—A.  You  made  it  thoroughly  plain. 

hill     '  '***  public  is  robbiMl,  tin*    Reaiiin;;  <'ojil   and    Iron   Cnniitany  is 

,      **!«  tilt*    Readin;;   Railroad    Com]iany    is    mblini,  and    iiobiMJy    is 

•»n\ii,jr  i^iit  thr  otiiccrs  of  the  two  <*ompaiiii*s  ttirniselves,  and  tliev  are 

Chilli) ;»  mn.j,  jiijr  salaries  that  they  are  asiianied  to  tell  tin-  piil)lir  wlial 

'**'■>  i»ii«.' — A.  1  am  n»»t  ashamed  to  ti'll  tin-  salary  I  ;:«'!,  im:   at  all. 

^^    Ktiit  yi>u  de4'liiie  to  di»  it  .' — .\.   r»t>eause  that    was   tin*   line  lakrn. 

v*    I  ilii  not  niran  to  iin])U((*  di>hoiiesty   to  any  one,  but   by   \\a>  ot 

"/^^''^^•Uinn,  1  hoi»e  it  is  ni»t  a«'ennlin«'  to  tin*  «»ld  a<lau:<*  <it' honor  anuMi;: 

\mty%»s  that  it   one  otlieiT  «le«*lini*s  to  ti'll  huw  niiirii  j»ay  li«»  ;:ets  all  the 

mbi-rs  t,.,.|  IhhiihI  tt»  ffilhiw  suit  .' — A.  Oh,  mit  at  all. 

W-  rill*  iitlit-crs  lit"  liM»  two  <'i»nipariu*'«i  havi*  a  lar;;<»  stall*  of  NUpiiortrrs 
aJhI  ji  li-ast  one  iMMik  krcprr  at  JJ^l'J.tKJO.  I  want  M»n  to  sav  \\ln*tin*r 
\  y*^*UH'\\iiv  to  answer  niy  <pn*sti(in.  as  lo  wln-rr  tin*  ]»*eadin;L:  liailroatl 
<  •111  {.any  and  the  Readin;;  <'«»al  and  Iron  <'«inipan\  uill  ;:i't  the  means 
t«  rij«-t  Its  lN>n(ls  antl  i»av  its  nianai:«'M»ent  at  the  next  pa\-ilav  t«» 
^Toxi  |lils^in;;  into  tin*  han«]s  of  tin*  MreJMTs  * — A.  1  «lo  not  know  that 
litrt  16  any  trouble  about  another  receivership. 
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Q.  Where  will  the  income  be  derived  to  meet  the  interest  on  the  mora 
gages  and  bonds,  amounting  to  nearly  $200,000,000  ? — A.  There  is  DOtt 
lug  of  that  kind.  Our  fixed  charges  in  the  two  companies  numbe 
about  $7,500,000.  Then  we  have  to  pay  the  rentals  and  everything 
and  I  think  we  can  readily  earn  that  this  year  under  the  worst  phwe 

Q.  With  your  miners  out  and  you  refusing  to  treat  with  them f— A 
I  do  not  suppose  they  will  remain  so  always;  besides  we  have  assets i 
hand. 

Q.  What  assets  ? — A.  Money  and  securities. 

Q.  Money  and  securities,  not  derived  in  a  legitimate  way  from  freight 
and  income  from  your  coal  mines.  How  did  you  derive  them? — A.  N< 
sir;  but  in  the  reconstruction  some  $12,000,000  were  paid  inbytb 
stockholders.  The  road  had  a  large  loan  of  collaterals,  which  was 
floating  debt,  and  which  was  paid  with  assets  in  her  treasury. 

Q.  Now  please  tell  us  if  it  does  not  look  mysterious  that  your  Ccw 
and  Iron  Company  declines  so  stubbornly  to  adjust  the  difficulties  wit 
the  late  miners,  when  coal  is  about  $3  a  ton  higher  than  it  was  lai 
August;  and  in  that  connection  I  wish  to  ask  you  if  there  is  not  a  oo) 
syndicate  of  which  the  Heading  Goal  Company  is  a  member.  Mr.  Whi 
ing  admitted  to-day  that  there  was  such  a  syndicate  and  a  coal  bosi 
of  trade  in  1884  and  in  1885.  You  admitted  tonight,  in  answering  M 
Anderson's  questions,  that  this  anthracite  coal  agent  fixes  the  price  fi 
retail  anthracite  coal,  and  if  he  was  going  to  makQ  a  large  sale  be  woal 
consult  you! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Precisely;  if  he  had  a  large  trade  to  make  he  would  consult  yoi 
but  if  he  did  not  he  would  fix  the  retail  price  himself.  Is  not  he  tl 
common  agent  of  all  these  companies? — A.  Not  at  all;  he  is  not  tl 
common  agent  of  these  companies. 

Q.  All  the  anthracite  companies,  Mr.  Whiting  said,  had  the  san 
man  in  1884  and  1885. — A.  I  know  of  no  combinations  existing  no 
between  the  coal  companies. 

Q.  As  your  company  is  constituted,  it  is  probabl}^  the  largest  antlir 
cite  coal  mining  comi)any  in  Pennsylvania  to-day  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  coal  is  $3  a  ton  higher  than  it  was  last  August,  and  tl 
largest  company  in  the  State  is  idle  and  remains  idle,  stubbornly  refa 
ing  to  allow  its  miners  to  resume  work,  and  for  what  reason  f — A.  B 
cause  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  wages  that  iag 
to  be  paid  and  in  regard  to  the  contracts. 

Q.  As  much  as  $3  a  ton  difference — your  company  and  other  coi 
panics  idle.  Now,  somebody  is  making  money  off*  the  public,  yet  i 
Heading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  stands  idle,  and,  unless  that  compai 
or  its  management  is  provided  for,  the  public  will  naturally  ask,  8 
why  f  and  1  ask  why  f     (A  pause.)     The  witness  sits  dumb. 

1  will  put  the  question  in  this  form :  Can  your  Coal  and  Iron  Compi^D 
for  which  you  tell  us  the  Eeading  Railroad  Company  is  responsible 
its  indorser,  can  your  Coal  and  Iron  Company  afford  to  lose  this  splend 
oi)portunity  of  resuming  the  work  of  its  mines  with  this  heavy  de 
hanging  over  it  and  the  date  of  payment  fast  approaching?  Can  y 
afford  to  do  it  ?  especially ,  can  you  afford  to  do  it  and  be  able  to  pay  th€ 
enormous  salaries  for  these  twenty-five  or  thirty  different  officers  ? — 
That  is  just  what  we  are  doing.  We  .are  standing  idle  because  our  m 
are  not  at  work. 

Q.  Can  not  you  afford  to  pay  the  8  per  cent,  with  coal  at  an  advan 
of  $3.a  ton  i— A.  We  think  not,  because  the  price  of  coal  will  resume : 
normal  condition  when  all  parties  are  at  work. 
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Q.  Suppose  Goal  falls  in  iiricc!  in  (*asc  you  rosunu'  >  our  work,  do  you 

ex|iect  to  remain  idle  and  ktu'p  your  mines  always  <'los^d  because  coal 

voaM  fiill  back  to  its  normal  priee .' — A.  Un<ler  the  terms  of*  the  ar- 

raui^enicMit,  as  \vc  understand  it,  the  men  weixi  to  ^o  to  work  on  tlte  $l!.r>0 

iNiditf  unless  the  Lehij|:h  strike  was  adjusted,  then  there  was  to  have 

been  an  arriin^r^'inent  as  to  another  price  to  be  paid  them. 

Q.  S<>  yon  will  not  resume  operations,  and  will  saeritice  the  company 

ami  let  it  i;o  into  the  hands  of  the  receiver  a^rain,  and  losi'  your  salaries, 

if  the  I^'hi^h  strike  does  not  stop  .' — A.  We  do  not  expect  to  ^o  into 

the  haiiilsof  the  receiver  apiin. 

Q.  Well,  how  can  you  prevent  it  f — A.  I  have  tried  to  say  to  you 

that  the  general  business  of  our  company  would  make  some  very  con- 

Mderal>1e  earnings,  and  we  have  assets  in  hand  and  money  which  wouhl 

enable  us  to  title  this  matter  over. 

Q.  Did  not  the  Ueadin;;  Hail  road  ('om))any  and  the  Coal  and  Inni 

CoDipaiiy  have  a  terrible  strugj^le  to  get  from  out  of  the  clutches  of  the 

rec«?ivt*r8  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ir  8o  once,  within  two  months  after  it  ;;ot  out  of  the  hands  of  the 

wceiviT,  how  did  it  K^dher  up  these  siuns  of  money  to  meet  these  heavy 

fxiienses  ?— A.  The  stockholders  paid  it — I  am  repeatiu;;^  a;;ain  what  I 
said. 

Q.  If  you  please,  I  may  Ihj  a  little  wool-ffatheriiifr. — A.  1  do  not  know 
that  you  are  aM  much  woolgathering  as  I  am,  but  1  will  try  to  explain. 
Twdv€»  uiillion  dollars  was  paid  into  the  heading  Kailroad  Company 
?"  •\«»**ssment  levii^l  upon  the  stockhohlers  and  the  bondholders. 

"   ^Vhen  f — A.  Inuring  last  year.     Twelve  million  dollars  that  paid 

on  tlii*  tloating  debt,  discharged  the  liabilities,  and  gave  her  in  hand  a 

j**"^.*^   Uinount  of  available  assets.     In  addition  to  that  interest,  and 

Mvin^  a  very  much  larger  loan  of  fixed  rhurges,  there  was  an  adjust- 

■j^Dt  iiiatle  by  which  a  very  eonsiderable  portion  of  the  liabilities  was 

PMci-«|  jy  j|j^,  hands  appointed,  the  interest  to  be  paid  if  earned. 

^^*  -'Vnd  what  if  not  earneil  ? — A.  There  was  none  to  be  paiiL     And 

^.  .*    ■•irge  proportion  of  the  bondholders  turned  their  bonds,  u|Nm 

amiti    ?^H*d charges  were  to  be  i»aid  semiannually,  into  first,  second, 

jjj_  '•  ird  prefen*nce  bonds,  interest  only  to  Ih»  paid  if  earned;  so  this 

\    '*til  the  liabilities  of  these  (u>mpanies  very  nnu'h. 


class  of  bonds   whieli   have  been  used   in  the  rei'onstruction  of 

O      **  tmmlwr  of  northern  roads. 
^j^*.^''leasi»,  sir.  t<'ll  an*  if  this  is  one  of  the  devi«*es  of  the  railroa<l 
-.      *^*'is,  for  I  iiave  heanl  and  I  believe  that  there  are  umvr  mm  en- 
au^m^       ia  wn^'king  railroads  than  in  building  them.'— A.  I  cannot 

!\    *Tihat;   I  do  not  know. 
-,  ^'      l>i)yousay  now  of  this  comnaiiv,  unon  vour  «»ath,  that  then*  is 

Til  I    1  ^B  ■  Ivr 

•    Hihiigof  profits  or  h)sses  anion;:  the  anthracite  eo:il  miners,  «lireetlv 

.   '■*»ireelly? — A.  I  answer  you  npi»n  my  oath  that  1  knowof  noiu'and 

'"  >iot  believe  they  now  exist  or  fVrr  have  i»xisTed,  to  my  knowledge. 

^'  Irttht*  Kea<ling  Coal  and  Iron  t'ompanv  indrriinilied  in  anv  wav, 
"^  *  >l  paid  in  any  way  by  any  other  ant lira«-ite  eoal  mining  <*ompany, 
^^\  ^t*y  anthnicite  coal  carrying  eomp.inics,  to  keep  tli«»s«»  mines  in 
^■*^:biiylkdl  region  shut  up!— .V.  I  will  say  on  my  oiuh  that  it  is  not 

VjJ*»  a  farthing.     We  have  our  trouble  about  this  lalnjr  and  thes<»  things, 

^^  U  in  only  t>ctweeu  us  in  relation  to  it.     l«ut  from  our  standpoint,  we 
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may  not  see  it  as  you  do.    The  year  will  move  on  and  everythiDg 
some  of  these  days  be  quieted  up. 
Q.  Certainly ;  time  settles  all  things. 

By  Mr.  Parker  : 

Q.  You  gave  us  some  of  the  names  of  the  present  directors  of  the  c 
Iiauy,  did  you  not  t — A,  Yea,  sir ;  I  ought  to  say  I  omitted  to  say  tl 
are  two  gentlemen  in  it — one  Mr.  Baer  and  the  other  Mr.  Corbin— 
are  in  the  railroad  compauy. 

Q.  Perhaps  it  is  better  to  repeat  here  the  directors  in  both  coi 
nies? — A.  In  the  railroad  company,  Autello,  Corbin,  Keim,  Tho 
Cochran,  Shipley,  George  Baer. 

Q.  Now,  please  give  us  the  names  of  the  directors  of  the  cosd 
iron  company  f — A.  W.  A.  Audenreid,  G.  F.  Wigan,  George  I 
Austin  Corbiu,  S.  P.  Walberton,  IT,  A.  Dupont. 

Q,  Now,  will  you  give  us  the  names  under  the  former  managei 
of  the  railroad  company  1 — A.  Corbin,  Williamson,  Wanamakefi 
tello,  Shipley,  Cochran. 

Q.  Do  the  directors  of  either  company,  as  they  now  exist,  rec 
any  salaries  as  such  directors  f — A.  No,  sir;  they  do  not. 

Q.  Is  the  organization  of  each  company  fully  perfected  in  its  n 
bership  of  officers,  and  as  to  the  salaries  of  those  officers  f — A,  1 1 
as  to  its  being  fully  i)erfected  there  are  important  changes  ocean 
There  are  some  marked  changes  occurring  in  certain  directions  in 
companies,  and  I  think  in  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  there  wil 
changes.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  it  is  a  question  of  the  change  of  oflB 
as  much  as  in  the  manner  of  business. 

Q.  A  change  in  tbe  manner  of  business  will  make  necessary  cha: 
in  the  amount  paid  for  services  to  different  officers  ? — A.  Possibly 
I  do  not  know. 

Q,  Are  the  salaries  of  these  officers  adjusted  yet? — A.  I  think 
are. 

Q.  Are  these  salaries  known  to  these  directors  of  the  two  compa 
respectively? — A.  I  should  say,  yes. 

Q.  Did  the  directors  in  each  of  the  companies  have  a  kn6wled< 
the  salaries  received  by  the  officials  in  each  company? — A.  I  will 
yes  to  that;  but  if  you  call  a  director  he  might  only  remember  in 
tain  instances  that  certain  salaries  were  fixed. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  your  election  of  officers  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Comp 
what  was  the  amount  of  stock  voted  upon  at  that  election  ? — A.  I 
not  present  when  the  vote  was  taken,  and  I  do  not  know,  but  1 1 
the  whole  amount  the  Reading  Kailroad  had  was  voted  on  by  pi 
and  possibly  there  was  a  lot  scattered  here  and  there. 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  the  election  was  made  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  select  the  directors? — A.  My  impression  was 
])n)xy  was  not  given  to  me,  but  to  some  one  else.  He  knew  my  li 
n;nnes  and  went  and  voted  them. 

Q.  Did  that  list  of  names  include  all  the  officers,  directors,  andothei 
A.  No;  simply  the  manager  and  president. 

ii.  Who  selected  the  other  officers;  how  were  they  chosen  ? — A.  T 
under  the  receivership  were  adopted. 

Q.  Ilow  was  that  done? — A.  I  take  by  resolution  of  the  boai 
management. 

Q.  By  resolution  of  the  managers? — A.  By  the  managers.    The 
pauy  was  in  the  hands  of  the  receivership,  and  when  the  receivei 
was  discharged  it  just  moved  along  as  a  company. 
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Q.  Under  the  ofliciT  who  had  n^ceived  the  ])(>worf — A.  1  think  thoro 
vere  circulars  isHiied  to  the  various  otlicers  tellin;;  them  to  report  to  the 
preividetBt  as  heretofore  to  the  n*eeivei*s. 

Q.  Til  en  the  innn:«^emeiit  seh^eted  the  otlieials.  SoiiielMMly  must  have 
de«iigfU4t:ed  theotlicers;  it' it  was  not  the  mana^^ement,  who  did  it.  Oid 
the  stcM-li  desi;;nate  them  f — A.  No. 

Q.  XX-"  ho  did  ? — A.  l)f  my  own  oflicials;  I  did  not  ask,  but  went,  to 
work.  It  was  a  thorouj^hly  natural  thin;;  lor  me  t  liat  these  otlici'js,  when 
the  rec«^*  iversliip  ch>sed,  shtmhl  be  Just  appn>vwl  of  liy  tlie  b(»ard  of  man- 
agers.       They  are  approved  of,  in  fact. 

Q.  VX"^ell,  say  here  is  a  president;  now  the  stock  must  have  some  voie«* 
IB  the  KB  amin^  of  that  president,  must  it  not,  before  lie  ran  In'i  the  presi- 
dent?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  LI  ow  did  the  stock  designate  that  nuin  for  pivsident  ? — A.  T  do 
not  know  how  that  was  done.     1  simply  take  my  own  east*.     Mr.  Oorbin 

aiike«l  rne 

Q.  I  do  not  want  anything  between  you  ;rentlenien.  I  want  to  know 
the  ni«.^t.lMNl  by  which  the  stock  said  you  should  hv  ]»resident  t — A.  I  do 
notkii«»w. 

Q.  V  ou  have  information  this  far,  that  the  stock  said  those  men  should 

bemaiisi^>rsf— A.  Yes. 

Q.  ^Viid  upon  that  they  came  to  be  managers  f — A.  Yes. 

y.  ^©w,  in  thi8  c<jrponition,  at  the  |NTi<Ml  after  the  receivership  ended 

and  iK^foru  the  new  or;;anization  existed,  was  tlM*re  nothin*::  held  in 

which    the  stock  was  usedf — A.  When  the  riKseivership  eu«hMl,  as  simju 

Mlt  i^tideil,  Mr.  Corbin  then 

Q-  "^rhat  I  do  not  want  to  ^jfet. — A.  lie  was  ]>resident  then  of  the  Coal 
aud  lr«»n  i'om|>any  up  to  the  tinu*!  the  election  was  held  in  «lanuary ;  1 
think  SB  bout  the  l^dof  Januarv  the  receiver  wjisdis<'har;red.     Then  from 
tbat  1 1  rile  1  think  he  was  jiresident  up  to  tlie  new  eh*ction. 
Q.  Ami  the  stock  represent in;j:  the  property  did  it  ?— A.  Yi's, 


iMllLAnKUMllA,  Fthnmnj  17,  ISSS. 

TESTIMONY  OF  CHARLES  E.  SMITH. 

"•^Ui.ES  K.  Smith,  brin;;duly  atlirmed,  tistilitMl  :is  foUow^: 
'•y  Mr.  Stom:: 

O     \  ^'*''*  "'^  your  full  name* — A.  Charh's  !•;.  Smith. 
O     ^\*^c^•  wen' you  Imihi  f — A.   IMiiladi^lphia. 
o     I     '*''^  is  your  ap*' — A.  Sixty  srvi-ri. 
..  ^'    n;ivf  \ou  anv  interest  in  tht*  rhihitblnhia  and  Keadin;;  liailroad 
«'»»l»iii,v  .'-Ia.  I  am  a  bondholtlrr. 

Y  -^n*  yi»u  a  director.* — A.  No. 

Y  '^ff  .M Ml  a  stockholder? — A.  Ni». 

,  "•   'l.ivf  vou  anv  interrst  in  tlit'<'oaI  and  IronroinpanN  .' — A.  Noni»: 

,,^*  ^ViTf  you  president  of  tin*   Piiilad»-I|ihia  and   lifadiii::   Kaiiroail 
*  <wniu„  Y  f  .A.  1  was. 

>i-  l>urin;:  what  years.* — A.  iNil  to  ImH*.  tluijn;;  the  whuh-  prriod. 
J*'  ^^  heu  did  you  cease  to  In*  a  sharehohlrr  of  that  eompany  f — A. 
AlMmt  two  weeks  ago. 
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Q.  Have  you  had  any  official  couDection  with  that  company  m* 
your  presidency  ceased? — A.  I  was  a  director.  I  gave  up  the  piec 
dency  some  time  in  the  summer  of  1869  and  went  to  Europe.  I  ▼! 
gone  a  year,  and  when  I  came  back  1  was  elected  a  director.  I  was 
director  until  Christmas,  1876,  when  I  resigned,  and  I  have  had  i 
connection  with  the  company  since. 

Q.  Why  did  you  cease  to  be  president  of  the  company? — ^A.  K 
health  broke  down  and  the  doctor  told  me  I  should  either  resign  or  1 
in  the  grave  within  six  months. 

Q.  Why  did  you  resign  your  directorship? — A.  I  did  not  resign.  Y< 
I  did,  I  resigned;  I  ma<le  an  investigation  us  director  of  that  repc 
which  was  made  to  the  board  about  the  20th  of  November  or  Deoc 
ber,  I  have  forgotten  which;  th<5  20th  of  December,  I  think  it  was,  ai 
the  annual  meeting  took  place  the  second  Monday  in  January,  anc 
resigned  between  the  date  of  the  report  and  the  annual  meeting;  I  thi 
just  about  Christmas,  1876. 

Q,  What  was  it  you  were  investigating? — A.  The  crookedness  oft 
company's  accounts  in  these  reports. 

Q.  Was  your  resignation  the  result  of  that  investigation? — A.  Te 

Q.  In  what  way? — A.  The  amount  of  that  business  was  that  1 
reports  which  were  to  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the  annual  meeting,  whi 
was  to  take  place  in  a  week  or  two,  sought  to  suppress  certain  fiacts,  a 
I  thought  it  would  be  dishonest,  and  I  therefore  resigned. 

Q.  In  what  particular  dishonest? — A.  Suppression  of  the  truth, 
the  report  of  the  directors  means  anything  it  means  to  tell  the  tniUi 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  the  dishonesty-  in  the  suppression  of  the  truth,  1 
in  what  way  were  those  accounts  dishonest! — A.  The  value  of  thed< 
had  been  suppressed  and  a  dividend  had  been  declared  and  the  mot 
had  not  been  earned  and  was  borrowed  to  pay  it,  and  the  accounts  W( 
made  up  so  as  to  represent  the  nionej^  had  been  earned,  that  is,  if  3 
did  not  read  between  the  lines. 

Q.  What  was  the  purpose  of  borrowing  money  to  pay  a  false  di 
dend? — A.  Mr.  Gowen's  object  was,  no  doubt,  to  make  a  fine  showii 
and  some  of  the  directors  who  had  a  hand  in  it  were  gambling  heav 
in  stock,  and  their  object  was  plunder. 

By  Mr.  Chipman  : 

Q  You  say  the  money  was  borrowed  to  pay  the  dividends? — A.  I  i 
amounting  to  about  $15,000,000. 

Q.  How  did  they  secure  these  $15,000, 000  f — A.  Borrowed  them. 

Q.  Well,  did  the  company  borrow  the  money  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  the  company  secure  itf — A.  They  gave  bonds. 

Q.  Mortgages? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  that  fact  was  suppressed  in  the  report  ? — A.  If  you  ^ 
give  me  a  report  I  will  show  you  how  it  was  suppressed. 

Q.  For  what  year  f— A.  Between  1871  and  1872  and  1876.    The  loi 
to  the  Coal  and  Iron  Comi)auy  were  re])resented  to  be  earnings  of 
railroad  company,  because  the  railroad  company  had  paid  the  loans 
the  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  and  this  money  for  the  payment  of  th 
advances  was  represented  a^  money  earned  and  received. 

Q.  You  were  a  director  of  the  railroad  f — A.  I  was. 

Q.  ( -ould  you  say  of  your  recollection  that  the  loans  of  the  Coal  f 


are  the  receipts  of  the  coinpan3\    One  large  item  at  the  bottom  to  mi 
it  come  out  right  is  $1,280,000.    There  you  have  half  a  dozen  items 
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be  added  together  or  sabtracted  to  make  that  one  item.    This  is  the 
aBoan^  put  in  the  accounts,  an<l  that  is  cooked. 

J3y  Mr.  Stone: 

Q.  r  H  point  of  fact,  was  it  ri^lit  or  wronfj  ? — A,  It  was  wrong,  l)oth 
monill>~  and  as  a  matter  of  hook-keeping. 
Q.  V%rho8uffenHl  by  itf — A.  The  stockhohlers. 
y.  VX^ho  profited  by  it? — A.  I  do  not  know  anybody  profite<1  by  it 
except    T  hose  who  were  gambling  in  the  8t4>ck. 

Q.  I  lY  what  way  did  they  proJlt? — A.  They  pn)fitod  very  much,  bo- 
caai«e  t  bey  couhl  get  tlic  money  to  purchase  the  stock  and  they  couhl 
get  it  e&Arrie<l  at  0  per  cent,  interest,  and  they  got  a  10  ])(t  cent,  dividend, 
and  80  t  hey  clearetl  4  per  cent,  by  doing  nothing  and  without  advancing 
adoUiir. 

Q.  I'liat  H*)>ort  is  calculated  to  advance  the  market  value  of  the 
irtwkT— A.  YfS,  iuid  keep  it  uj).  They  were  paying  dividends  of  10 
percent,  and  in  reality  there  was  no  money  earned. 

<^  Were  you  m.inaging  t  he  <'oal  and  iron  company  at  the  same  time  1 — 
A.  Do  you  s|H*ak  of  me  jiersonally  or  tlie  company  f 

Q.  Tile  company  ! — A.  Tlie  company  was  managing  both  at  the 
same  time. 

Q'  Wlioij  ,iui  the  railn^ad  company  actpiire  contn>l  of  the  stock  of 
the  luiuiiirr  company  i — A.  At  its  creation. 

Q*  Was  the  mining  company  <*rt*ated  at  the  instance,  or  was  it  the 
creation  of  the  raili-oad  company.' — A.  Yes;  undi'r  Mr.  Gowen's  presi- 
dency tli^  jniii  company  was  started  in  May,  IMTI. 
Mr.  •'hipmax.  That  was  the  lianrel  Run  Imjuovement  Company? 
The  Witness.  Yes,  the  name  wa.s  changed.  The  a))p]ication  was 
maile  Hhortly  after  the  organization  toctian;:e  its  nam«»  from  the  Laurel 
Ron  I  in  proven  lent  (*om)>any  to  the  lMiiladeli»hiaand  iteading  Coal  and 
Iron  •\„„pm,y      jl  ,^  j„  |j,.,|  ii.(^.onl  there. 

1^'  Mr.  AXDKRSOX: 
I     **^><»u  know  whether  any  clVorts  \v<»re  made  by  the  Heading  l^iil- 
'^  I    !  ''*nU»«T>y  prior  U*  tlie  jKissage  of  this  Laurel  Hun  charter  to  obtain 
*    .'*"   iiitti  fninchisi's  when'iiy  the  raih'oad  company  could  engage  in 
"""''JLTf— A.  No:   I  think  m*  etVort  was  ma<!e. 
w   *'    M'liy  then  was  tliis  bill  ] massed  i — A.  Mr.  (lowan  had  it  passed. 

''*'1*|  MIS,,  the  reaM)n  was  the  name  Laurel  KMin  was  not  detinite.  Then» 
,,  •'  liimdred  LauH'l  Huns  in  Pennsylvania,  and  having  a  charter  by 
s"*  'i^  ^''  I'itit**'!  b*uu  it  was  not  hinding  anybody ;  it  is  like  a  man  named 
j  '^  ''«  it  |Niints  to  nobody.     And  if  it  was  called  the  Heading  t*oal  ami 

V!*  ^  ^«iiii|ianv  it  I'ould  be  jlistin^Miishrd  v<*iv  easilv. 

^'     '-'an  von  tell  ns  who  tlies**  corporators  w«'re,  whether  thev  wen* 
l^^^'ttil  witli  The  Heading  iCadroad  Company  in  any  way.' — A.  I  do 
**^^^i"W  an\  of  tlienj. 

I  ^*     \oii  wonli!  have  known  tliiMn  * — A.  1  ilo  not  l;now  any  one  of  them, 
1  tUi  K|  ].  ;,.^;||„iii|.s  names). 

.  ^:  "This  ai't  was  approved  the  isth  of  Mav,  1S71 ;  tlien,  on  December 
'-  '^il,  the  name  i»f  the  company  w;is  rlian;:<Ml  by  the  action  of  the 
"*^^^  o!  common  picas.  Is  ir  n«*ce><aiy  under  tlie  Tcnnsylvania  laws, 
i\o\i|(|  tj,4,w,  to  secure  the  act  i»f  th»'  l«*;ri-i:itun»  in  order  toehange  the 
Uitni*  f  Ilinv  can  a  court  clian;;e  a  name  .* — A.  I  can  n<it  tell  you  that, 
™  Ihf  riiiirt  can  c!ian;:(»  tlic  name. 

^r.  Cllli'MAN.  It  was  t«"*litir«l  hcii'  M'stcnlav  tliat  thev  had  a  special 
^pa8fte«l,  and  1  shouhi  Jud;:**  that  the  court  ha'l  p(»wer  to  act,  becau.ne 
^kgiii!»ture  gives  them  pnvcr  to  do  ji. 
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By  Mr.  Anderson  : 

Q.  Can  yoa  tell  us  how  much  was  the  stock  of  this  Laurel  Bon  Ii 
provement  Company  ? — A.  There  was  no  stock.  The  Beading  Coal  ai 
Iron  Company  had  no  stock.  I  think  po  stock  was  issued  until  aft 
the  name  was  changed. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  how  the  money  was  advanced  by  the  Beadi 
Company,  or  how  secured  by  the  Eeading  Company,  to  pay  the  $8,000,0 
of  stock  which  appears  in  evidence  has  been  paid  to  this  coal  and  ir 
company? — A.  Proceeds  of  bonds  sold  by  the  railroad. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  any  cash  was  actually  advanced  by  1 
company  for  that  purpose  f — A.  There  is  a  broadside  published  by  1 
company  somewhere  giving  the  cost  of  every  tract  of  land  and  h 
paid  for,  so  much  in  cash  and  so  much  in  bonds. 

Q.  Bid  the  railroad  company  have  any  profits ;  that  is  to  say,  die 
have  any  cash  in  hand  with  which  it  could  buy  the  property  for  1 
coal  and  iron  company  f — A.  It  had  profits  from  its  own  business,  1 
not  enough  to  pay  the  amount  of  this. 

Q.  Is  the  statement  substantially  correct  that  the  coal  company  \ 
bought  on  credit  f — A.  It  is  substantially  correct  in  most  instances, 
great  deal  of  it  was  bought  on  credit,  but  in  some  instances  a  sn 
portion  was  paid  in  cash.    I  do  not  remember  any  one  that  was  boa| 
wholly  for  cash. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  of  your  own  time;  my  question  is  wholly  pi 
to  that — whether  the  mocffey  obtained  by  the  coal  company,  and  it  m 
have  been  advanced  in  some  form,  was  borrowed  by  the  railroad  « 
pany,  or  if  it  had  profits  at  that  time  in  hand  to  use  for  that  purpose 
A.  It  had  not  profit  enough  to  pay  for  the  whole  of  it.  It  was  moi 
received  from  the  bonds,  and  what  money  it  had  from  profits  weoi 
the  purchase. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  power  given  by  that  chai 
of  the  railroad  company  to  enfi:age  in  niiuing  ? — A.  There  was  not. 

Q.  It  was  purely  a  cliarterf — A.  Of  a  common  carrier,  purely  f( 
railroad.  I  was  often  pressed  by  men  to  buy  coal  land,  and  I  alw 
refused.  The  question  of  mining  coal  was  invariably  refused  dur 
my  administration. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  act  has  since  been  passed  amendator. 
the  charter  of  the  railroad  company  so  as  to  permit  them  to  engage  in  i 
other  business  of  that  character  f— I  think  not.  There  is  a  provisioi 
the  State  constitution  at  present  by  which  special  legislation  is  pro! 
ited,  but  there  can  be  no  supplement  to  its  charter. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  You  are  speaking  of  the  constitution  at  present,  which  is  to 
effect  that  a  corporation,  being  engaged  as  a  common  carrier,  shall 
engage  in  any  other  business  than  a  common  carrier? — A.  Theoi 
refer  to  is  in  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  article  17,  chapter 
there  you  will  find  it. 

Q.  When  was  that  provision  adopted  in  the  constitution! — A.  In* 
year  1873;  I  can  not  tell  you  the  month.  That  is,  it  was  adopted 
final  vote  after  passing  the  legislature. 

Q.  And  is  that  self-enforcing? — A.  I  can  not  tell  you  that  fromnM 
ory.    I  will  have  to  see  the  constitution;  have  you  a  copy  here! 

Q.  Xo. — A.  I  can  obtain  one,  if  you  want  it.  I  can  get  you  one  in 
teen  minutes. 

Q.  Well,  while  you  were  at  the  head  of  this  railroad  company  it  ^ 
engaged  exclusively  in  the  business  of  a  common  carrier? — A.  Tes, 


not 
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• 

Q.  An<l  yon  bad  invsiriahly  docliiUMl  to  eiitcr  into  the  biisiiii*ss  of 
ooal  iiiiiiini!:' — A.  That  was  a  question  that  was  nrvor  cousidonMl.  I 
decliiu'cl  to  iMit(*r  into  coal  mining:,  and  such  niinin;;'  was  never  hii;;- 
gestf  ll  . 

Q.  Wa.s  the  question  of  carrying  eoal  ever  su;rj;ested  .' — A.  Ves,  re- 
pealed! v. 

Q.  When  «lid  your  railroa«l  eompany  eonie  into  control  of  this  c:ana1 
c*«iiii|^iTi\  .' — A.  1  think  that  was  tirst  in  Mr.  (iowenV  administration,  in 
ISii'.iivr  1S71,  or  before  he  was  pivsident  au<l  while  he  was  aetin;;  n// 
fii/<ii"«,  durin;;  my  U*ave  of  absenee  in  Hnrope. 

if,  l>iil  you  ap]>roveof  it .' — A.  1  was  in  Kurope,  I  In^lieve.     It  was 
htibmittiMl  tor  approval  t(»  m«*.  thiM'efon*  I  piesume  I  was  in  Kurope. 

y.   I>iil  it  meet  with  your  appn>val  ? — A.  No. 

if-  ^V|lat  was  the  purpose  of  hMsin;;  that  eanal  at  the  lar;;c  rental  (»f 
#i;iH).tHNi  a  year  .* — A.  irndoubtedly  to  ijet  rid  of  a  eompetitor. 

if.  ^Vliai  was  itrt  ettret  upon  competition  / — A.  The  elVect  upon  com- 
|M*tit:«Mi  ? 

y.  *  >f  the  h*asf.    I  mean  the  lease. — A.  AVell,  it  |?ot  rid  of  a<rompetitor. 

ii-  1  mean,  did  it  tiave  llie  etl'ert  ofadvanrin;;  frei<^ht  ? — A.  I  think 
not.  l>«HMusr  there  were  half  a  «Io/.en  competitors,  and  ^ettin^  rid  of  one 
iltM'S  Hot  Ifssen  the  competiti(»n  from  the  other  tive. 

(       "■" 

th< 

buMi 

Kitdi 

there  up  to  New  York,  lion;^  Ishnul,  and  i>aston,  and  even  went  as  far  as 

New  Iliivi-n. 

^-  Aii«]  the  b*art4^  of  that  eanal  antl  its  e,(»ntrol  by  the  K'eadin^  Hail- 
nutl  riitii|i;iiiy  wouM  jrive  tliat  eonipany  praetieally  al)sohite  control  of 
lli«-r«iii|  i-oiniii;r  tii)in  the  mines  tliis  wav  .' — A,  Onlv  the  ciial  eomin*; 
in»ai  tiH.  mines  thi>  wa\ ;  th«'  re;;nlar  trade  and  thesah>  of  roal  iM'tween 
i"e  njni,.^  .||„]  Philadelpliia.  As  soon  as  tliey  went  to  New  York  they 
w«mM  u„.,.t  (ither  eompanies,  the  1.clii;;li  Vallev,  the    lludM)!!  :  all  of 

"»•'"' ;:« »  to  New  York. 

...y*  ^^  ii.if  was  tin*  rost   of  shipiiient  by  the  eanal  from  the  mines  tn 

,*'**'**J  phia? — .V.  Tlie  piiee  did   not  varv  lM*tNV(»en  thi'  eanal  ami  tlif 

'  *"''*!  •     Likt*  evervothrr  market,  it  ih*pended  upon  tlu*  value  t»t  roal, 

^^;'»Muetuales. 

.    y*  1^   ***'^  was  I  he  cost  of  shippin;:  «'oal  by  the  railroad  tVnrii  the  mines 

"    '"i-i«l(.i|)|ila  .' — .V.  At  onetiiiieit  was  about  JJI.stJ.     I  <an  not  t»'ll  voii 

Yj*  **«»\ou  know  whai  it  was  to  New  York  .' — A.  ThiMe  was  no  rat«^ 

fri"    •»*"^  '^**'  railroail  t»»r  frei;xlit  to  New  Voik.     TImt**  was  a  lat**  made 

'  ''  '.^^*  mines  to  Tort  liirliinontl  and  a  srparate  arran;:i*iiient  for  coal 

''.•^"^'•>*  \e.sMd  from  Vnvl  l^ehmond  to  Nrw  York.     1  tliink  llity  eiuild 

•    '*;'»      >rw  Yolk  cheaper  than  we  eoulil  to  Kli/.abfiliport.     \Vr  ;:ot  a 

.  «iT  t  h*  I)nNiness  to  New  York.     I  think  tliat  cost  of  transp«)rtation 

u  V"^  <'ents. 

y*  *^  I'ler  llio  eanal  was  leasftl  to  th**  r.illrt»ail  i-«impany,  tin*  r.iihoad 
•*-*M''tTi  Y  xUvu  had  eonsiderablf  basine>s  to  Nrw  \  ork  .' — A.  .Vl\va>>. 

!•    **''  iUt'y  brin;;  all  the  eoal  for  Ni'W    ^oik  «li>wn  to  l*oil    iiit-li 
*'c*   I*  — *^"   '*  was  just  a  .shipper  in  that  rrspcrt ;  iIm-n  did  not  rontiol  ii. 
\^    owns  no  eoai  .' — .\.    1  do  iioi    know  about    (hat:   Inil  it  hail  n«> 
OkU  ^  \^^.,l  I  ^..^^  preMilrnt. 

^«*  *t  iliil  not  have  the  canal  while  voii  wen*  itresiiirnl  ' — .\.   Nt». 
^*  -Vs  Vdu  wen*  a  diivctor  in  tlif  maip.inx,  I  ask  if  the  iaili4i.iil  coiii- 
\iaQ5  Uid  not  larj{ely  inereas*'  its  New  York  business  alter  thi'  canal 
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company  came  under  its  control? — A.  I  have  no  doubt  it  did,  althoog 
I  can  not  tell  you  from  memory.  It  hiid  the  addition  of  the  canal 
trade  to  iN'ew  York,  but  that  did  not  increase  its  business  on  therai 
road.    But  that  portion  done  by  the  canal  was  an  addition  of  conrae. 

Q.  Was  the  railroad  company  shipping  its  own  coal  down  the  cana 
I  mean  for  New  York  ? — A.  I  do  not  know;  I  presume  they  did,  Tb 
system  is  this:  A  dealer  in  coal  is  usually  known  by  what  is  known  i 
canal  men  and  railroad  men;  that  is,  he  prefers  his  shipment  by  water ( 
by  rail.  For  instance,  there  is  a  large  dealer  on  that  canal  by  the  nan 
of  Kelsey  and  another  one  named  Lowry,  and  they  have  no  coime 
tion  by  rail  and  the  coal  must  come  by  canal.  Then  there  are  ofto 
who  have  no  canal  connection  and  must  get  it  by  rail.  When  they  gii 
an  order,  they  designate  the  way  in  which  it  is  to  be  shipped. 

Q.  How  much  did  these  coal  lands  cost  the  Beading  JBailroad  Goe 
panyf—A.  That  is  in  the  report;  $6,000,000  or  $8,000,000;  I  do  m 
remember  the  amount. 

Q.  Does  that  appear  in  these  reports? — A.  Yes,  sir;  to  a  dollar. 

Q.  There  is  a  large  debt  on  that  coal  and  iron  company? — A.  Yea, 
double  debt.  They  buy  a  tract  of  coal  land  without  paying  for  it,  < 
with  a  small  margin  of  cash,  and  the  seller  would  regnire  a  mortgagee 
the  land  to  secure  him  his  payments.  Then  they  issue  the  coal  and  in 
company's  bonds,  which  were  a  second  mortgage  on  the  same  land 
raise  the  money;  so  there  were  two  mortgages  for  the  same  purchase 

Q.  Well,  a  second -mortgage  bond  was  issued  to  secure  that  money! 
A.  As  a  general  mortgage  on  the  property. 

Q.  I  understand  you,  bnt  still  that  money  was  received  to  pay  t 
first-mortgage  debt? — A.  In  some  cases. 

Q.  How  ? — A.  The  seller  would  take  his  pay,  so  much  in  cash  and 
much  in  coal  and  iron  company's  bonds,  and  as  additional  security 
would  hold  mortgages  on  his  premises  so  as  to  secure  him  for  his  sa 

Mr.  CniPMAN.  Now,  do  I  understand  yon  that  in  addition  to  that  the 
were  general  bonds  issued  on  the  entire  property  ? 

The  Witness.  That  was  issued  by  the  railroad:  for  instance,  a  gei 
ral  mortgage  as  a  blanket  that  covered  them. 

Mr.  Stone.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  that? 

The  Witness.  1  think  the  nominal  amount  is  $60,000,000, and  I  thi 
the  amount  issued  is  about  $40,000,000  of  the  general  mortgage. 

Q.  What  interest  did  these  $40,000,000  or  $00,000,000  bear!— 
Seven  per  cent,,  I  think. 

Mr.  Chipman.  That  was  given  on  the  coal  lands  generally  ! 

The  Witness.  On  all  the  property  in  general. 

Q.  The  railroad  and  coal  company? — A.  Yes;  coal,  cars,  and 
gines. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  the  amount  was  nominally  $60,0C 
000  and  actiiallv  $40,000,000? — A.  A  ])ortion  was  not  issued.  An 
denture  was  drawn  for  $00,000,000  or  $68,000,000,  but  I  think  they  w< 
not  issued.  In  this  report  of  1876  this  is  all  pooled  and  the  genei 
mortgage  was  $9,1)00,000.  Have  you  a  later  rei)ort  than  this  !  Th 
$9,000,000  represents  the  amount  that  was  actually  sold. 

Q.  Here  is  a  report  for  1S85.— A.  Well,  that  is  right.  In  1875  it  wf 
$9,000,000,  but  in  1SS5  it  was  $24,680,000,  and  here  is  another  enfcr. 
of  $1,600,000,  that  makes  $25,500,000.  The  mortgage,  I  thiuk,  W8 
$40,000,000,  and  there  is  only  then  issued  $25,500,000,  so  that  that  is  th 
real  amount  of  that  debt.  The  indenture  provided  for  a  larger  del 
than  was  used. 
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Q.  Oi<l   you  saytiiosi*   hoiuls  \vi*n'  lH^:iri;i;i:  7  piT  tviil.  :' — A.  Tiii-rr 

bow  ai.ftiiy  uiv  iio;v  oiitstaiidin;;  / — A.  I  do  not.  jA  c^onstilutioii  ol'tin* 
6tate    <*f  lVnns\lvaiii:L   for  wbirh  tlio  witness  had   sent  ont  was  tlicn 
tiuutliMl    liiiii.]     llciv  is  tiit^  constitution  an  1  1i«'ro  is  the  daus«' :  shall  I 
Tviul  it  f 
y.  YoM,  if  you  pleast*. — A.  The  consiitution  of  ilie  State  of  Peunsyl- 

Ivaiiia^  adoptcil  in  Ijl^^j  artieh*  17,  rehiiia;;  to  raiin»ads  and  canuls,  sec- 
tion 5  :  I 

No  iiii-i»rp«iriit«*<]  roiiijiany  <loini;  tin'  UiLsiui's**  m'ji  i-ornnin;!  t-arrii-r  Hhiill,  tlirectly  or 
n«l:m'ily,  pnimTiiTiMir  i'i!);a;;<*  in  uiiiiiii;;  or  iiiannfiirturiii'^  ariiclfH  ov«*r  itsworkM; 
t(»r  »)iall  Mirli  riiiii|i:iiiy,  diri'i'tly  or  iiulinrtlv.  i'ii;::i;;t'  in  any  othiT  ImsiiifHH  than 
liiat  «>r  r«iiu!niMi  rurrnTs,  i>r  holil  or  aciiairc  hintW,  t"n*i*liiild  i»r  li'as«'liiiiil.  dirrdly  iir 
:.j«i»r^vt  ly,  esc«*])l  KUrh  as  sh:\\\  In*  nroossiry  tor  rarryin^  on  its  hnmnortM:  bnt  any 
ui'hiii^  or  luanut'actnrin;;  «'onipany  may  rarry  (In*  ])n)tlncts  of  im  minci*  and  mann- 
•**  '•••K^'»  nil  its  railroad  ar  ranal  uol  ox«Tf(lin;;  .'>o  miWs  in  lrn;;th. 

TluTt*  is  the  law  on  the  subject  and  that  is  the  clause  to  which  I  buvo 
roferrtMl. 

Th^*  ^-' II AIRMAN.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  was  because  the  railroad 
c<)riior:itions  owned  the  le^rishiture.  Vou  knew  it  was  stated  in  the 
iiew.<|ia]HM-s  some  years  a.iro,  ilurini;  Mr.  Scott's  time,  tliat  a  member 
inoyiMl  t€i  adjourn  your  le^^isbiture  it  IVIr.  Seott  hiyX  no  i'urthor  business 
for  it  to  trans;irt. 

Uu?  WiTNKss.  Yes,  sir.  That  wa*«  tlie  reason  tlie.  new  constitution 
:id'»ptf«l  tjjjit  Nprnal  b-;rishition. 

Mr.  SxnM-:.  Is  this  rai1r«)ad  company  now  en;;a;;(»d  in  the  business  of 
Li.uii!-  i„  rontravention  of  the  State  constitution  .' 

I  In-  \ViiM.:ss.  Tliat  is  an  oi)en  queslion. 
^,  **•  ^^  liy  is  it  an  oj^en  «| nest  ion  f — A.  The  ri;;ht  to  do  so  was  ;;iven  by 
•  >••  ''M.ii  itT  of  tlie  (.'oal  and  Iri>n  ('(»in:»anv,  passed  in  1871. 

y    *  liat  was  In-fore  the  cnnsiitnti<Mi .' — A.  Tiu*  constitution  conhl  not 
''"  •  I' ^•*:n'ilvt'.     It  (  ould  not  prohibit  them  tnun  bn\in;c  lands  and  min- 
^'-^•■*».ii      Tliry  had  that  ri-ht  jumr  to  tiie  constitution. 
..    ''   }^    In  npon  that  «rround  that   the  conipanv  holds  that   it   is  not  af- 

\N        ^^  ^^"^  provisit>n  of  tlie  const  it nt ion  .* — A.   Yes,  no  doul»t  it  is. 
,     ' •  •'lIlPMAN.   Viiu   tliink,  then,  that    the  incorpuration  of  the  coal 
'•Ml  fti;ii]i:iiiy  j:iv«'s  the  ri;:ht  •'!'  :iiiiiin;^  t<i  the  railroad  company; 

v.  '"^   Dial  made  ont  .' 

*•*   ^ViTNKss.  Onlv  in  this  wav:  tlie  c«)al  and   iron  cnmpanv  mines 
''-il.  b'*:    t!i«'  railii»ail  owns  the  ei»:it  and  inm  cimiiianv.  lliereCore  it 

,' ,    '  'iiin4*r:  bnt  on  the  basis  rdrired  to  it  is  nnt  a  miner. 
.,;"*.  ''^•'.  tin  n.  a  constitution  «*an  not  come  in  and  tak«*awav  their  rii^hts 
**   \\fiK'  ve>trd  at  the  time  it  was  passed  * — A.  That  is  tin*  point. 

I*.\  Mr.  Andi'.kson: 

*•    Allow    me  to  call   \«)nr  att«':itii)n  to  siM-tiijn  .'*•  of  tin*  act    incor- 
»"'-*^li:i^  lln*  (.'«tal  and  Iron  Company.     It  says: 

*  ii»l  i-iir]ior:i!iiin  nhiiU  li;iv«*  |«ii\mt  'm  pun  1  j-^i'.  ••i  M.  lr;i?;'*i»orf .  and  n.iiii'  foal, 
,     '.    "  '  ■*''■■   I  lid  ni:iniir:irruri'  irnii.  .-imi  fur  t!!:^  |iMrpi><«i-  ili«*  s.ml  i-i>:iii>jiiv  •<lia!l   Ikim' 
\  *'  *'•  »'■_■..:•■.  I«\  |»ui<  liit  • ,  Ii-.t"»« .  Ill  ull-t  I  \\  !-■■.  -ui  !i  l.i';«K. .  If. 

*^'»*:  .  :  ^retitm  ."i  is  this  elan>e: 

,    ■     •   ■  ■:.  •!!  i>f  i:i.\|:il  fur  tin-  i-i    -  •:•  -i"  .i'i«i  li.i  ■  .      •  •  iil'  •  i.il  i  i>ini».iii'.  t.i  >.  jii -r:  .l-i- 
'""'    *■    -  '     II  ..  .-M    ;  lit'  l;i:iii-.  itr  hIi..  I. '  <t  I*  •!  i'  •  •!  •  ii|ii|>.il>  V    ill    t   ■•     *-     •'•• 


"*  ' '  !i:.».   .  I'li.i.  .I'ld  Ini  .11'.  i.i-'i«t  ■  ■     1     .  V.  :  III-:  ijii-'iT  I  ?i 

**''*  M.i:i>  :«i   .ijIim-iiIh*  I'oi  iij     ji.iii; ■  •   11  ■  .  t.i    j'-    •  ii.i -I    III   ;;ii;il.iMl  \    lli 
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We  have  drawn  out  in  evidence  from  Mr,  Whiting,  and  from  K 
McLeod  and  some  others,  the  fact  that  the  Goal  and  Iron  Company  nev 
has  engaged  in  transportation. — A.  I  believe  that  is  true. 

Q.  That  being  true,  and  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  existing  aa 
legitimate  corporation,  is  it  not  a  remarkable  fact  that  it  was  owned  a 
is  owned  by  the  railroad  company;  would  that  give  the  railroad  co 
pany  exemption  from  the  articles  of  the  constitution  so  far  as  that  go 
Furthermore,  you  being  correct  in  the  statement  that  the  original  char 
of  the  railroad  company  gives  to  it  tio  other  power  than  that  of  ao( 
mon  canier? — A.  1  think  there  is  \  ery  little  doubt  about  that. 

Q.  That  being  the  case,  has  this  act  of  the  Laurel  Kun  Improvem 
Company  amended  the  Eeading  Eailroad  Company  act;  in  other  woi 
has  the  Heading  Kailroad  Company  today  no  greater  power  than 
legislature  conferred  upon  it  in  1838,  or  whenever  it  wast — A.  A< 
tinction  between  the  Keading  Kailroad  Company  since  the  mining  a 
pany  was  established  'f 

Q.  The  iron  company  at  the  time  the  constitution  was  adopteil  1 
not  engaged  in  transportation  f — A.  No. 

Q.  And  of  course  it  can  not  be  att'ected  by  that  clause? — A.  l^o, 

Q.  The  point  is,  at  that  time  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  was  no 
carrierf — A.  JSTo,  and  it  is  not  now. 

Q.  Therefore  the  Keading  Kailroad  Company  has  no  power  wl 
ever.  Has,  within  your  knowledge,  the  Keading  Coal  Company  e 
been  engaged  in  the  work  of  a  common  carrier? — A.  I  think  not 
think  not,  for,  as  I  understand  it,  a  common  carrier  is  one  who  can 
for  hire. 

Q.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Parker  : 

Q.  You  spoke  awhile  ago  of  the  probability  of  tlie  accounts  of 
Keading  Kailroad  being  doctored  with  a  view  to  atfocting  the  pi 
of  the  stock;  have  you  noticed  recently  that  there  have  been  la 
dealings  in  the  Keading  stock  at  the  ^ew  York  Stock  Exchange 
A.  No,  I  think  not. 

Q.  JIave  you  noticed  the  reports? — A.  1  have  not. 

Q.  Y"ou  would  notice  whetht^r  there  were  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

y.  Did  you  at  any  time  notice  the  artich's  in  the  North  Ameri 
Keview  written  by  Mr.  Kobert  Hudson  relating  to  the  anthracite  ( 
fields  of  Pennsylvania  ? — A.  What  is  the  title  of  the  article  ? 

Q.  The  title  of  this  is,  '*  The  anthracite  coal  fields  ?" — A.  I  get  a  g 
many  of  them,  and  I  suppose  I  have  seen  them.     When  was  that? 

(i.  In  January,  1887. — A.  No,  I  did  not  see  that. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  out? — A.  The  summer  of  1869. 

Q.  Have  you  paid  attention  to  the  workings  of  the  railroad  comp 
from  that  time  to  tliis  ? — A.  Yes. 

(J.  What  have  you  known  as  to  agreements  and  combinations- 
limit  the  production  of  this  company  and  others  joined  with  it? — A 
have  no  knowledge  except  what  I  read  in  the  newsi)apers. 

Q.  IJave  you  any  knowledge  of  any  combinations  or  other  arrau 
ments  to  raise  the  price  of  coal  to  the  consumer? — A.  1  have  read  i' 
the  newspajiers. 

i},.  Was  there  during  the  period  of  your  presidency  or  since  t 
time  ? — A.  1  have  no  knowledge  of  it;  there  never  was  in  my  time. 

Q.  What  knowledge  have  you  of  the  actual  cost  of  the  Keading  R 
rojid  Company  as  compared  with  its  apparent  capital? — A.  The  cosi 
the  railroad,  of  its  works  ? 
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Q.  "Vroi*.  sir. — A.  Tlint  is  an  inipossihli*  (jurstion  to  answer. 

il.  l-'roni  your  kno\vUMl;:e  ot  tho  road  un<I  its  biisinrss,  its  linanria 

or{:»ni nation,  its  jtivscnt  stock,  its  present  bonds  representing  e;ipit.i) 

paid  ill.  what  portion  «>!'  tliat  iswiial  is  ealled  '*\vat<'r".' — A.   In  a  direet 

lieuM'    it    represmts  eapital  paid  in.     The  State  eonstitntion   provid«*s 

tlr.it  ii<«  ?<tiH*k  sha  1  be  issned  !>y  a  railroad  e:)nipany  exeept   tor  money 

nveiviMl    or  work  or  services   perl'ornied,  and  any  stoek  issued   wliieh 

iWs  not  rt*pn*sent.  om'ot'  those  two  tliinj^s  is  nnll  and  void;  and  in  tliat 

«MiM»  tli<»  e(tiiipany\s  stoek  rej presents  bona  liile  nnniey  reeeivi-d.     r>nt 

lii»'  ^I.^JMMI.^MM*  of  tln)se  bon/is  issued  to  pay  dividends  was  water. 

Tli»«y  l>iir rowed  the  money  and  jjuve  it  away. 

<>.  TIhmi  it'/he  radroad  niana;;ement  uow  has  so  adjusted  tliepaynient 
to  i?s  u-i»ikrmMi  ami  the  nrie«*s  of  its  eoal  so!d  as  to  rais«»  nnmev  to  pav 
tlif  <*iiliii;ii  V  interest  ni)on  its  mdebtcdiu's^i,  it  is  alsi»  raising;  nionev 
iriMi:  tii«->r  soun*es  to  ]>ay  the  interest  iqxui  s|ri,(MH),nnn  of  nniney  given 
:4wa\  .' — A.  Undoubtedly,  necessarily  so. 
l}y  .Mr.  Stonk: 

*^  Wtiat  was  the  tinam'ial  condition  of  the  Keadin;;  (*onipany  when 
vori  tfi'ininateil  your  eonm>ction  with  it  a**  piesid«Mit  .* — A.  It  was  pei- 
t»^-fiy  snivnit:  it  had  nolioritin^r  di-bt.  The  total  amount  of  the  bonde«l 
<Nl.:  \\  ;i>,_i  toi-ict  whether  it  was  r!«."i,ntMMHM)  or  ><7,onn,(MM). 

^f'  'l\u'  total  amount? — A.  The  ;:ross  «h'bt  was  from  !?."»,( MM>.( MM)  to 
?«.t««i.n,„i. 

^i'  ^Vb:ii  was  the  milea;j:e  of  tin*  roa«l  at  that  tinn».' — A.  Themileap* 
rtl  itif  rii;ii|  ]iro]ier  was  the  sann>  as  it  is  nc»w,  but  the  numb«»r  of  leased 
i:nt«*  \v;,s  lint  as  ;:reat. 

^f-  '  lii'u  the  milcap'  <»rthe  n»ad  proju-r  was  tlu*  same  * — A.  Vi*s,  the 
"»'"•■  i-jf  ill  tii(.  f.osi)  distiict  wiis  snl»staiitiallv  tin*  same.  Have  you  a 
"'^M' ••!  thr  co:d  ri';:inns  hen*.*  T!i;;l  is  not  in  evidence,  but  \ou  u  ill  si-c 
'••-»M  iin.;..|.  I  .\  uiap  \\:;s  handfd  liifu.]  That  is  not  thi' one.  It  is  a 
*nM.|  iii:^|,  ,,f  li,,.  <.j,;ii  n-MJ^,,,^^  only  on  a  small  sc:dr  [lel'criin^  \n  ma|»:. 
Ihii*  j.^  ,j,j.  i;,.;|,iii,^r  K'nilmml.  When  it  ^cls  up  thcie  the  Ifcailin;: 
'T.iiM-li,.^  ,,.,j  Ilk,,  fh,.  |»,.;|,„.|„.s  (,f:,  tive. 

••    M,j,.  i^  .iimjhii  ni;ip,  will  tin*  ;iiis\\«r  \<mi  .' — A.    I  bclicVc  it  will. 

» *    *  ill*  ;i!i:i'  liiii"*  ii-iit  snit  tln»  INihlinu  .' —  \.   WhencN  er  a  manowiiiMJ 

'^*''    <*r  laiitl  at  :i  lihicc  liUe  thi^  \\\*  ticie  ;)i«'  coinn.uiv  built  :i  biiUreJ! 

^*»;uf  oT  tl.«*>»*  "*lioi!   branrlM'S  h;i\c  bi-i-ii  mldcd  siniM'  m.\    lime. 

.    *'    ^^  I'll  \\.i>aln»i  t    the   mi!ea;:«»  of  tin-  i;«MdM..:  !;.i}iii?:ol  pn»pci  .' — 

'  ■  ■.'*>'*t\  flii<'f  miles  from  riii!;»ili'l|ihi.i  tn  I'i»i;>n  ill*-,  :iud  a  buurh  ui 
III' 

'    7fi]!i-'<i  III  INirt    liichmoml.  and  a  bi.iii(-li    lii>uj  lir:idi]!.u  U*  llaiiiN 
'•       i'ii.st  comprises  th**  N\ho]e  main  lii.e  over  which  tin  \  ilid  b.isi 

•^"   ^^^  .!<  tli.it  !iM  iif  the  milcai:!'  whili'  ,\ou  v.rie  picsidetit  «»|  th«'  i-<»ni- 
.\.   \\  c  h.n!  iuaiiejii-.;  Ml  tile  cim!  K'jImiw,  a  r^ieal  manvollhcni; 

iff  1^  ■  • 

I***  as  r   iii\   in'Hf. 
•■    ^^•■11.   Poiii'.s   .\I.innaI   iin<l   sume  i»il!ei    aiit!n»ril  i«  •^.  and   the  i»>i- 

,        ■   '•!  Till- I'li'M'Mt  p:»'lilenr,  (i\rs  llir  mill  ■';;■■  at   I.i;oilii|   I,7<0uiile<. — 
^'      '■  ■  :l:i»u*:r«l  ^exru  IiimuIiimI,  I  tJiiuK-. 

••  M»i\v  riiiie'ii  n't'  that  i>  hM**«il  Imm'^  .'—  \.   NiHe  ieii:IiN  ot'  ii. 
.  *■  M.hl  Vfiu  aii\  Iim^imI  lin»'s  mIhIi'  \h.i  weie  piesHlrni  .'—  A.   Ve  . :   in 

■    '"  '■"  d  If    ji.ii;    |i;M    Ij.i'je  «int -^jde  nf   I  jj.-  Si'ji  II  \  I  k  il]    \  alli-\  . 

*'   lov.   mini:  dt'fs   the    mj.I'.M'.'i*    I'.WMtl    and    lea^eil  nnw   r\ered  tl'Jl 
■•»u»-ii  \,,,|  ^^j.j,.  I„,.^j.|,.,,j  » — ^_    I  .,,,|.pM.r  ii  II  11^:  be  Inur  timis  a^  mm  Ii. 

*c.  tnur  tiiiie>  .' — A.    I  slmuM  lii:ii!^  -.i».       h   i^haid  to  ail's \n-l  sn  iai;:e 

Wun'H,  hilt  1  Khoidtl  think  ir  w.>i;|.l  b    ;        w  ■■  r^  as  mneh  at  iea^t. 
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Q.  Was  your  company  do'nifx  a  profitable  business  while  you  we 
president  of  it? — A.  Yes.  AVlien  I  became  inesident;  tbe  stock  of  t 
company  was  worLli  about  §15  in  the  market.  It  was  paying  uodi 
dend. 

Q.  What  was  the  size  of  the  shares  ?— A.  Fifty  dollars.  That  won 
bo  equivalent  to  30  per  cent.,  and  it  was  paying  no  dividends.  At 
one  or  two  years  we  commenced  paying  dividends  in  stock;  that  is 
say,  we  earned  the  money,  but  we  expended  it  in  cars  and  other  thii 
we  needed,  and  we  gave  the  shareholders  an  amount  equivalent  to 
Before  that  year,  when  the  stock  w^ent  up  to  87  and  88,  and  when 
had  earned  the  money,  we  wanted  to  make  a  stock  dividend,  but  ■ 
stockholders  all  expected  a  cash  dividend,  but  when  the  stock  i 
selling  at  80  they  would  not  take  the  money,  but  they  took  the  sto 
We  declared  a  stock  dividend.  After  I  left  the  company  the  stock  i 
selling  at  $C5.  Then  we  paid  cash  dividends  of  10  per  cent,  for  f( 
or  five  years.  '^ 

Q.  And  vou  had  a  debt  of  $0,000,000  or  $8,000,000  ?— A.  I  have 
report  of  1870;  the  total  debt  stands  at  $9,500,000. 

Q.  Was  this  stock  with  which  the  dividend  was  paid  a  special  sto 
not  the  ordinary  stock  ? — A.  It  was  perfectly  indistinguishable  from 
old  stock. 

Q,  Why  did  not  the  raauagemenl  sell  the  stock  in  the  open  mar 
and  pay  the  dividend  in  cash,  thereby  saving  a  profit  to  the  compi 
instead  of  allowing  it  to  go  to  the  individuals'? — A.  1  believe  th 
were  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  stockholder,  as  1  conceiv€ 
entitled  to  the  profit  as  much  as  anybody  else;  and  another  reason  ^ 
in  putting  three  or  four  millions  of  stock  on  the  market  the  pr 
would  disappear.  But  if  you  divide  it  among  15,000  stockholders,  i 
hni)s  14,000  would  not  sell  their  stock;  it  does  not  come  on  the  marl 

Q,  You  were  going  to  explain  sometliin.ix  in  that  report  ? — A.  In  1 
report  of  1871  the  total  bonded  debt  of  the  company  was  0,000,( 
There  was  no  floating  debt. 

(}.  Tlie  report  for  what  year  would  be  likely  to  show  the  total  bom 
indebtedness  ?— A.  The  year  1  left,  1800  or  187(»;  this  is  1871.  I  can 
tell  vou,  but  this  is  substrnitit^.llv  correct.  1  never  had  anv  float 
debt;  only  $300,000  was  all  I  ever  had,  and  that  was  not  my  fa 
lU'cause  the  United  States  could  not  pay  its  debt  I  had  to  bon 
money  and  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Parker.  For  services  you  performed  for  the  United  States? 

The  Witness.  Soon  after  tlie  eloseof  the  war,  the  Government  gi 
notice  that  it  would  receive  money  on  call,  and  wouM  pjiy  (5  per  c< 
interest  for  it.  You  may  remember  that,  i  had  about  s;j,000,0(Ki 
cash  in  bank,  for  which  I  was  getting  no  interest,  and  1  took  it  toi 
Government  and  loaned  it  to  tliem  on  call  on  those  terms.  I  purchas 
::  large  <juantity  of  coal  cju's  ready  made  tliat  I  was  not  expectiDg 
liave  to  buy  and  which  required  me  to  have  $J00,000  in  cash  to  nif 
and  1  drew  my  balance  down  so  low  that  1  went  to  the  assistant  tie 
urer  of  the  custom-house  and  told  him  1  wanted  8300,000  of  the  inor 
the  (rovernment  had  of  mine  on  call.  He  said,  **  We  can  not  pay  it 
you  :  we  have  such  calls  ui)on  ns  ev(»ry  <iay  that  we  are  driven  to  dea 
and  we  can  not  pay  the  mom^y:  you  must  let  up/'  1  said,  *'l  mustbJ 
if ;  I  have  to  make  this  paynnMit,  and  1  must  have  the  money .^  llesa 
*'Can  not  you  borrow  it/'  and  1  said  1  would  try,  and  1  went  to  the  Fiu 
ers  and  Mechanics'  Bank  and  1  asked  the  president  if  he  would  1( 
me  $300,000  for  00  days. 

Q.  You  borrowed  the  money  for  that  emergency !— A.  I  borrov 
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be  u^^*^*'^>« '^^'^l  ^'^'^^  ^^'***'^  ^^*^'  ^^^^^^  of  w:U)0,(HH>,  and  tin*  (lovoriiiiiont 
iwe^l  «->^~«'r  t(Mi  x'luwA  as  inncii.  ami  saiil  ^*  I  rati  tuit  ]iay  .von;  you  will 
jave  t«>  1  M)n*o\v  xhv  iiMnir.v/'  I  immiM  luivo  ;;:ot  the  iiioni*y  liy  insistiu.^ 
ai>ou  i^    it'  I  liatl  di'sirci]  to  treat  the  (lovoriiiuciit  like*  a  Sb^lork. 

l»y  Mr.  Stom:: 

Q.   1 1    zippoars  iioA',  ^Ir.  Sniitli,  that  the  indohtcMliu^ss  of  tlio  ]ira(liii<^ 

llaUri*i**l  </tiiijpaiiy,  i'.\(*lusivt.»  ot'its  *rnaraiitics A.  This  is  cxrhisivc' 

of  ^uiii~«iiitit*s  also. 

Q.  I^ot  us  stu*  this  [takes  report  and  examines  the  s:inie|.  Tiie  t(»ial 
1iuudt-«l  in(h'bte(li;ess  ot*  the  e(»Mi[)any  was  some  .'?7,0(HVMM»-  you  say 
that  \v;is  u  elass  of  ilehentures  * — A.  1  sju^ke  from  memory. 

4^.   Wt^-ll,  iihout  that,  \V4  n*  you  ^^uarantors.' — A.  We  wi're  ;;uarantors. 

4>.  ^V^t  wliat  amount/ — A.  I  do  not  think  I  ean  tell  \ou  that  fiom 
iiirim»ry. 

i).  C\>iihl  you  stat**  it  approximately  .' — A.  I  could  not  j;ive  it;  I  j^uess 

il  ;»l  •*."»,« MUMMM). 

ij.  It*  you  ean  n(  t  !ind  that,  we  will  pass  on.  I  said  it  a]ipears  that 
thi*  iui1<*1i1i'duess  of  tht*  lailroatl  eompany,  exelusive  of  its  ^uai unties, 
iiiuouiit«cl  to  som(>lhin;r  in  tin.' iu>i<;hhorh<  od  of  ^<1(;(),<HH»,0<H)  or  ^"(ITO.- 
UiiiMMMi. — A.   I  iM'Heve  that  is  true. 

if.   llfiw  <li«l  tliat  en<»ruu»us  deht  aeerue  ? — A.  lly  d(>in;xii  losin;;  bnsi- 
iif>s  a!nl  horn»uin;^^  mom-y  ri;;ht  and  h'fl. 

^i'    1-vidrTilly  thrn*  has  hern  s(une  bad  mana;4:ement  in  some  wayT — 
A.  *'«Tt.iinlv.  ' 

IJ.    i>oyi>ukn>i\v   what   has  hei-ouje  of  this  ^reat   amount  of  ruoney 

Mi>«*tl  oil  thrse  homis  .* — A.   Part  of  it  went  to  pay  <livi«lenils,  j)art  to 

l»iiy  lfi>.Ni's  i:i  tin*  lui>nii'ss,  and  j»art  to  tln»  purehase  «»f  laujls. 

^i-   l5^it  you  say  yni:r  I'onijtany,  whilr  you  W'«*re  [)n»si«l(*Tit,  was  <h»ini^ 

I       a  !*(«*t:t;il)l4*  liu>l!ri  .-.sand  diMlarin:^  dividi-mls  * — A.  Certainly,  aitdear'i- 

[       nij  tln-iii. 

I  ^i'   Ainl  viiri  had  a  eom;»araliv«'ly  small  d»'ht  tlon.' — A.  All  that. 

;  *»•.   \\  ,.|l,  li4)\v  lidrs  ii    hajijM'U  that   imuMMliately  aftriwanls  tin*  ti<le 

;        Vii'ifil  ;  —  A.   Ui-eausr  ihcv  elian;red  tin*  rharaeter  of  tin*  l>usine>s. 
;  *J-   A  rnl  ailuwrd  <hl»t?*  toa.Tumulat*' .'  —  A.  Certainlv.     Tln*v  ehan;:ril 

■;        ••»•' *  'i.ir  utrr  of  tlif  husiut'ss.  :inil  by  eionkt-l  mrans  the  results  of  the 

i  ^i*  Si. It  f,|*  ;|  wirfkinir  s«  In'int-  ?  —A.  ilaihrr  a  nM-kh^-^s  si  limn*. 

'•*■  ^  <»a  >;!\   \oa  rrasjil  l^i   he  a  :i\m  I.lioldrr  al'out  two  wr«*ks  air«»  .' — 
A.  V...         •    • 

*t-  I  >iil  \«»a  li.ivr  ai:y  sprclal   ol  j.  cr    jti   crasiiii:   in  In*  a  ^tiMkhnMi-r 

•  ^•'••{'t  lopt  lid  of  iIh*  .Kiork  .'— a.  I  was  rail,  d  npm  to  pay^lOa 
-  j.in*  iiisttiluiiMit  by  tin*  H'nr;:a»ii.'.;itjnii  <»!  l!r  <'4>aip.iii\ .  W  rll,  I  ijid 
■■«'t  Wiiiit  t«»  j».iy  i*l«»  a  sliair,  as  I  i'i'»:;;lit  j:  v,  as  iiialxiii4:a  ]u«srnt  of 
'•^'^^  *'*Urli  !:i«uii'y,  and  as  ihr  Stri.  ;,  Iwi  j;.-:  h  id  n'-.i-If  .»  luli'lhat  n«» 
-■•"K  \v,is  s.d..l»!i'  ahi«'-N  \\n*  iii^f  H.:;ii  :i  .  \»'ii-  f  iiil  hp,  1  paid  up  thi' 
|-»*ta!!n,,.,.j^  au)!  sdcl   fhr  .s:.i:'l..      1  v.-.;:lii   I  .•..'  n..1i!  iIm-  >:,mL  wilhoui 

•  '••*t  \\    I  ,.,,,||.|  |n\,.  (!i,iir  .-•!.  I'll!   i.",  -.»   ):■•_   |J|i-  -'  i.-lv  I  -.,t  lh«*  in>tall 
=-™^Mi'k  a-aiu. 

J  *•  )*«-iliaps  I  oM;;ht  nol  to  ;:i;  i':ti   Ni^i    pii\,»ii-    ifa-^lin  --,  init    what 

I         ^•''*^*k*' iiiarki't  valatM»f  .su«li  >li>r  K  :  1  i  mh  w  li.'t  •  ould  it  Im*  snld  Imf  — 

I     A.  I  M>|,|  (|„.  stiirk,  I  liiink,  a:   ;:j  ,. 
';*•  -^'''T  pa\in.u  up  tlu' ."r^H* .'--  \.   AM-:-  p;!\  in;:  tli, •>=!«'.     '1:.:*    \\.i> 
—    t'lr  ji:i'.     It  was  Mild  two  nr  ;!.!•'■  wirLs  j-M,  iinsvil)|\  l.i:i-i:. 
.  **•  Mr.  Audi  ison  drsii«'s  to  k:!«.«\    Ii'»\\    this  conipiMiy    L'"t    inro   ihr 
^■.nuls  II?';,  itMi'ivi'r  ami  v  !:rj!  .*  — A.   i*  h:'..-'  lM.tii  twiri'  in   i!:e   hands  of 
^"«  rw-tivers. 
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By  Mr.  Anderson  : 

Q.  When  was  the  first  time,  approximately;  it  is  not  importantt" 
A.  I  tliiuk  it  was  1881  when  it  got  into  the  hands  of  the  receiver  t 
going  to  protest;  it  could  not  pay  its  debts  and  it  had  to  go  there  ^ 
keep  the  property  from  being  sued. 

CJ.  About  what  time;  it  is  not  material? — A.  I  think  it  was  188 
When  the  comi)any  went  to  protest,  defaulted  its  interest,  it  went  to : 
tiie  hands  of  the  receivers  to  prevent  its  being  torn  to  pieces  by  inc 
vidual  suits. 

Q.  When  was  that  ?— A.  It  was  in  1881. 

Q.  About  how  long  was  it  in  the  hands  of  the  receivers  at  that  time !- 
A.  I  think  about  three  years. 

Q.  Has  it  been  there  ever  since  ? — A.  No;  I  think  it  went  out  of  tl 
hands  of  the  receivers  in  1884. 

Q.  When  did  it  again  go  into  the  hands  of  the  receivers? — A.  Fro 
the  report  of  1885,  it  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  receivers.    That 
the  second  time. 

Q.  It  went  into  the  hands  of  the  receivers  that  year,  18S5f— A. 
think  so;  yes. 

Q.  According  to  that  report,  can  you  toll  the  committee  about  t 
amount  of  indebtedness  at  that  time,  why  it  was  thrown  into  the  ban 
of  the  receivers  f — A.  1  can  not.  It  was  not  able  to  pay  its  debts  or : 
terests,  and  the  first  time  it  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  receive 
it  was  an  injudicious  act  for  them  to  undertake  to  run  it.  They  coa 
not  do  it,  and  it  went  back  into  tlie  hands  of  the  receivers  again. 

Q.  It  has  recently  come  out  of  the  hands  of  the  receivers  f — ^A.  i 
it  has  not,  as  I  understand. 

Q.  I  think  it  was  turned  over  to  the  reorganization  January  9. — 
I  njay  be  wrong;  I  thought  the  receivership  still  existed.  It  was  t 
nounced  that  it  would  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  receivers  t 
first  of  January,  and  1  thought  that  had  not  been  done.  This  is  a  qu 
tion  of  fact,  and  I  may  be  wrong. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  what  the  ])lan  of  reorganization  was  under  which 
has  been  gotten  out  of  the  hands  of  the  receivers  and  under  which 
has  been  oi)erated  since  ! — A.  That  is  in  i)amphlet  form.  Ilere  is  oi 
of  them  [referring  to  pami>hlet  on  the  table]. 

i).  Without  going  into  any  details  about  it,  can  you  give  us  an  ou 
line  of  that  plan  and  of  its  elfect  ? — A.  The  ])lan  was  for  the  bondhol; 
ers  and  the  stockholders  to  i)ay  a  certain  percentage  of  installments i 
order  to  furnish  the  reorganization  committee  with  ready  money  to  pa 
oil' the  floating  debt. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  original  debt,  the  debt  for  default  upon  whic 
they  went  into  the  hands  of  tlie  receivers  f — A.  It  still  lies  against  tb 
l)ro[)erty.  They  asked  the  diCt'erent  classes  of  bondholders  to  take  a  r* 
duced  rate  of  interest,  say  from  7  per  cent,  to  4  per  cent.,  and  so  on. 

ii.  Was  that  agn'ed  to  by  all  the  stockholders  f — A.  It  was  agree 
to  by  a  majority.     1  do  not  know  that  it  was  agreed  to  by  all. 

(},  8o  they  are  sealed  down? — A.  They  scaled  down  their  iuterei 
and  called  lor  installments  to  assist  in  meeting  the  interest. 

Q.  You  are  probably  familiar  Mith  the  value  of  railroad  property! 
the  market;  what  is  ytmr  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  Heading  stock  an 
bonds  since  this  reorganization  ? — A.  I  would  not  own  one  of  thcDi. 

Q.  In  yom-  Jr.duinent,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  business  whic 
the  company  <ioe>  as  a  coal  carrier  and  as  a  general  carrier,  with  i 
obligations  and  with  this  mining  property;  in  other  wordvS,  iisitstauc 
at  present^  is  it  possible,  and  do  you  think  it  likely  that  the  compaD 
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_         aiffoid  to  lose  much  without  a^aiu  pining  into  the  bauds  of  tho  re- 
cri<^-«.'rs? — A.  CVrtaiuly  not. 

C^'  Vou  think  it  wouhl  probably  ^o  into  the  hands  of  the  receivers? — 
^.       I  am  sure  of  it. 

"iS^Itt*  ^*HAIKMAN.  How  lon^  did  it  stay  out  of  the  hands  of  the  re* 
cei  ^- •IS  f 

riTln' WiTXKSS.  Not  more  than  a  year;  but  I  ean  not  tell  you  from 
iiit*iii(»ry. 

C^.  It  went  into  the  hands  of  theiveeivers  in  1881  and  a;;ain  in  1885? — 
X.    Tliiit  was  when  it  was  in  the  seeoud  time. 

ij^-  It  was  then  in  the  second  timet — A.  I  think  it  was  not  out  more 
\\i'.tu  a  year,  ^howin{j;  that  the  aet  of  goin<r  out  was  an  injudicious  one. 
i}>  Ho  you  think  from  the  pivsent  administration  it  will  stay  (ml  a 
y«'ara<:aiii  f — A.  I  ^uess  that  is  the  full  extent. 

r.y  Mr.  Anderson: 

^*.  There  is  a  question  1  would  like  to  ask  you  with  respect  to  that 

■'•iiial.     If  it  ha4l  been  in  operati(»n  as  an  independent  carrier  would 

K  Ijavo  had  any  elfect  in  keeping;  <lown  the  railr(»ad  charires  for  coal 

•T  Lavere^rulated  the  railr(»:id  traflic ! — A.  Well  that  is  a  dillicult  <iues- 

tioit  ti»aiisw4*r.     1  told  y(»u  there  wen*  live  other  eompotitors. 

Q.  riraM'  nime  tlu-m. — A.  The  Schuylkill  Navi;;ation  Company,  the* 
I.t'hi;:ii  N;ivi;;atioii  (\»mpany,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western, 
:hi*  1  Delaware  and  Hudson,  antl  the  Lehi;;h  ValK^y. 

^i-  And  thitse  were  all  competitors  with  the  canal  7 — A.  Ves,  and  witli 

*ii*'  tail  toad  comp;uiv.     And  if  one  company  w(>nt  out  V(»u  see  it  had 
111  * 

h.inliy  any  ellrct  with  the  other  four  com  pet  in;:  companies. 

W-  Would  it  have  more  etVcct  on  the  headin^T  Kailroad  than  other 
Iliads,  say  to  hwal  ptnnts.' — A.  rn>bably  not,  and  for  this  reason. 
^  hi*  |»i  i|||.ij|.|]  p.||.|  ^^l'  |i^.  local  tratlic  is  from  furnaces  and  from  manu- 
t.ic-tnn'f.s.  ^v  furnace  stands  eitlii'r  on  the  canal  or  the  railroad  and 
i:*'^^  u>i  |i,,.|j  ],y  i-iiin-i'  ()iit>  or  iIm*  <»th«T.  Vitv  frw  are  in  a  condition  to 
J  *'*  o\  (.j.  ,„„»  another.  If  stanjiiii;:  on  the  railroa«l  it  would  ;:et  coal 
*>  tn«'  r.iilroad  and  it  on  the  canal  it  would  not  ;ret  i1  by  tin*  railroad, 
"^  "  t  Iji.y  ,.;n,  M<.t  it  by  eilluT,  tii«n  that  comjietition  W4»nld  elVect  tin* 
"*«  ./  ti.uh.,  but  not  olherwi.M*. 

.    ••  -^  HiitlMM*  point.     We  hatl  te>timonv  \i'>!i'idav  that  at  one  period 

'  *'  >«•*!  iiad  connection  N\ith  llie  railroad  that    theie  was  a  coinbina- 

•yii,  1*1     t  heU'  wa>  an  aMUtiiH'Ml,  between  the  seveial  c«»;il  cairieis  by 

*«*i»   !•,  re^nl.itt*  the  oatpiit  i»r  <'nai,  anil  we  iind   ii    \ei\   liiilieull,  in- 

!**'   '  *'»«ilitain  pieei>e  inl«»i inatlon  upoit  that,     t'nald   \i»Ji  -ive  u»*  in- 

oMii.iti,,,!  iMHiti  it,  «iimIo  \ou  k:in\\  anv  p«T<on  finm  w  Imin  \\r  are  lik^'iv 

'*^*i  tlie  i*\  idencf  a^  to  whrllMT  iIhtc  doi'^i  iajnI  I'ltlii'i  a  iMniduna- 

•*••'   ">     ;«-ir«nient  or  «)u!siile   undei.standin;:   h\    which   tlie>ie  sever.il 

,  '*     ^  •■ithi'T  ale  cnijliiilliii''  tlie  sMpplv  of  «-i»aI  bv  the  t»ulpnt  nf  <*«»al 

llf-ll%«>  '^  111  •  I 

•     *  **«•  pri'-f^  t»t*  roil!  ; — A.   1  iia\i'  no  kM«n\lc«lue  on  tiiat    subject  ex- 

*.  .1    ''^»«  thi'  neu  .spapiis  and  b\  L:ei!iTal  luMisav  nnderstandin;:.     I  ilo 

'   '        * 'iK  tln'ie  ha'^  <*\«T  hern  a  ci>Miiiin:iiiiiM  to  elVect  the  price.     It  has 

■  M  t*ll     f 

(»     .*\*'tt«Mt  the  i|Maniil\   ppHhici-il. 
.».  *.'        '**it  indiiMlh  woiiM  rtVecl  tln*p:ice.' — A.   \  i*<,  tiiat  wnuid  etlccl 

(J      %• .     • 

r  I..'       ^  «iuM  vou  have  an\  obiiM-tinu  to  irllin-^  wliv  \ou  think  so* — A. 

N'i'W  \- ^•••'*»  »u***'^  ii^ti'*^*'"^  •''  ^he   nt-wspapiTs  both  ot  l*hilad«*lphia  and 
^     ^-«JHli|   you  ;:ive  to  us  the   n.inM->  of   a:i>    pclS(^n'^  tioin    wlnunwe 
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probably  might  get  to  the  facts  in  that  case? — A.  Konc  others  thi 
ollicers  of  the  company. 

Q.  They  are  not  likely  to  give  it  to  us  in  any  large  supplies, 
may  have  it,  but  they  give  it  out  very  minutely. 

The  Chairman.  They  refer  us  to  some  other  officer,  and  then 
we  get  that  man  here  he  refers  us  to  still  another  officer. 

By  Mr.  Chip]VIAN  : 

Q.  Did  the  leasing  of  the  canal  company  increase  the  volume  o 
iness  of  the  railroad  company  ? — A.  I  think  not.  It  increased  tl 
ume  of  the  business  in  the  bank  books. 

Q.  Why,  then,  did  they  lease  the  canal ! — A.  I  can  not  give  a  i 
for  a  foolish  act. 

Q.  You  think  it  was  a  foolish  act? — A.  A  very  foolish  act. 

Q.  Did  the  lease  of  it  increase  the  tolls  of  the  canal? — A.  I  thii 

Q.  And  bring  it  up  to  the  railroad  point  ? — A.  I  think  not. 
was  no  difference  in  that  respect  as  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Was  carriage  by  the  canal  company  treated  as  carriage  I 
and  at  the  same  rates;  do  you  know  anything  about  that?  Yi 
what  I  mean  ? — A.  It  was  treated  as  the  same.  To  get  the  total  to 
they  added  the  tonnage  of  the  canal  to  the  rail,  and  that  is  th< 
tonnage  of  the  company. 

Q.  Then  the  tariff  on  the  canal  was  different  from  the  tariff 
railroad!— A.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Cheaper? — A.  Your  meaning  of  the  word  toll  and  mine  is 
ent. 

Q.  What  is  your  meaning? — A.  Well,  charge  on  the  canal,  sa; 

Q.  Well,  when  they  leased  that  canal,  when  they  did  that,  diJ 
preserve  the  old  rates  of  the  canal  company  ? — A.  I  believe  thej 

Q.  By  what  authority  did  this  railroad  company  lease  the  ca 
A.  That  was  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution  and 
was  no  restriction. 

Q.  You  understand  that  was  put  upon  the  same  ground  b 
that  was  prior  to  the  prohibitive  act  ? — A.  The  prohibition  d 
come  until  three  years  after. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  a  blanket  mortgage. — A.  That  is  a  g 
mortgage,  familiarly  called  a  blanket  mortgage. 

Q.  I  know  what  you  mean  by  blanket  mortgage,  that  is  a  term 
well  known  all  over  the  country.  Did  this  blanket  mortgage,  wl 
about  84:0,000,00(),  cover  the  property  ot*  tlie  railroad  conii)any  2 
as  the  property  of  the  canal  comi)auy? — A.  I  can  not  answer  yo 
except  from  memory,  but  I  have  a  copy  of  the  mortgages,  an 
volume  contains  all  the  mortgages. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  it  not  cover  separately  the  coal  lai 
A.  No;  it  covers  the  railroad  cars  and  engines,  boats,  steam  c< 
leased  lines,  and  coal  lands,  and  was,  I  think,  over  everything  the 

Q.  Was  that  mortgage  given  by  tlie  railroad  company  f — A.  Y 

Q.  Arc  you  aware  that  the  two  com])anies  are  distinct  in  org 
tion,  or  do  they  possess  the  same  organization? — A.  By  law  a  d 
organization. 

<i.  IJid  both  companies  join  in  this  mortgage.' — A.  1  think  not 

Q.  Only  the  railroad  company  ? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  I  understiind  you  that  the  railroad  compaii}'  claim  the  ri. 
mining  on  the  simple  ground  that  they  were  not  prohibited  from  i 
l>y  their  act  of  inc()r[)oration ? — A.  On  the  additional  ground  tl 
Coal  autl  Iron  Company  were  authorized  to  mine. 
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Q.  I  Maid  r.ii)io;i(l  company  very  ilistinctly! — A.  Yrs;  hut  if  ymi  in- 
mt  ufioii  knowing;,  the  railroad  company  does  n(»l  iii.sisi  upon  its  ri^ht 
to  mine. 

y.  Vini  an-  eorreet  there.  The  raih'oad  eoinpaiiy,  if  srenis,  has  pnr- 
rhaMMl  the  entire  .st<M'k,  and  owns  tin*  eiitirt*  stork  td'  the  eo.il  a:id  lion 
company  f — A.  I  unihTstand  that  is  true. 

Q.  That  is  really  and  ahsohitely  sat — A.  1  do  not  know;  the  hiw 
vouhl  refpiire  the  six  direc'liu's  to  be  stoekhtdders,  otiicrwise  they  e:in 
not  \h:  qii.ditied,  so  tht-re  iN  lU)  shares  of  stoek ;  but  it  is  substantially 
w  yon  havf  stated  it. 

y-  Will  you  tell  nie  whc*  sueeeedt-d  you  as  president  of  Iheeonipany  * — 
A.  Fr.iiiklin  !*•.  (lowcn. 

<i.  I  low  Ion;::  clicl  he  remain  prrsidiMit  .' — A.  Six  or  (•i;;hl  years. 

^I'  l>id  hi*  re^nme  tlie  presidency  alter  his  reec-ivership  (tM'ininated  .' — 
A.  1  can  not  answer  that  from  memory:  1  slioiild  have  to  look  at  the 
reiK)rts.    Mr.  Keim  was  i»  resit  lent  in  Kssr>. 

r»v  the  CilAiHMAN: 

^^  1  wish  yon  would  tell  the  eommiitee  exa<:tly  how  loiiij  the  IJead- 
ioj;  Kailniad  Company  (if  yon  have  the  information)  remaith'd  (»nt  at' 
tbf  hainls  of  the  receivers? — A.  I  can  not  (h»  thai,  sir. 

*^  Can  you  ascertain  wlu'ther  Mr.  Keim,  the  forauT  presid.Mit — or 
rather  who  wa>  president  at  l)u»  time  the  second  receiver.sjiip  was  insti- 
tulrtl  f — A.  That  is  a  matter  of  record  :   I  can  not  tell  from  nuMuory. 

^h  Vou  stated  a  ulnle  a«ro,  as  yon  remembered,  that   this  company 

**!  not  remain  init  of  ilie  hands  of  thi'  receivers  ilu»  first  time  it  went 

wto  lianlirnittev:  but  a  fi-w  vear>* — A.  About  a  v«'ar  is  mv  recollee- 
(ion. 

y«  Vou  also  expiesst<l  tiie  belief  from  your  intimate  kuowIcd;;'t*  of 
^t^Jl^••>^^»:It  mana;;ement  that  it  wouM  likelv  j;o  :iit<)  b:!iikrui>tev  a;rain 
«»u? — A.  I  did. 

y>  ^Vtll,  sir,  in  tl:»'  na-an  time  w  ho  \\  ill  have  Imm'U  mesl  benefMed — Im(^ 
'^LirtiM]  otheers  .*— A.  Thai  is  a  <;ursti«::)  as  to  whether  anybody  is  bene- 
^^•■'l*       I  do  not  kn*>w  th.it  anvboilv  will  ih«  benelited. 

V-    I  »nl  all  the  oiVn-eis  .u,*t   bi.i:,  f't  salaries  .' — A.   Well,  they  pt  that 

*^    A  ml  so?neb(Kly  sutlers.* — A.  Tliebondhohlersand  Ihestoekhohlcrs. 
*i.    I  ln\v  about  the  piibiic.'— A.   NVj-II,  they  are  the  publji-. 
•i-   ^*tlll  ;:1I  the  eon^unwrs  «if  <M)al  aie  aiioihrr  poi  lion  nt'  tiie  public  .' — 
A.  I  <li)  not  think  they  NUlVer. 

*^  No[  when  I  hey  p:!y  ."?7  i»r  ."J^^  for  co.il  .* — A.  Coal  is  very  >eMom  vr- 
U\\vi\  ill  Phihi«bdphi.i  lit  low  :?ti:  \eiy  seldom. 

*^  ^V^•il,  ii  is  a  ;:«Mid  «!r:il  above  that  now  by  retail  ?— A.  I  p:«iil  A»;.r.o 
•111!* year  tor  t!ie4'o;d  vhi*'h  I  burn  i:i  my  ho'iso  and  .'i'lI.L'"  last  year.  >Uiieh 
>"ldy  :i  ciiiirreiue  iH'-."i  cj-iits. 

^i'  Well,  J"!  ci'i.ls  lr\  ji'd  t>n  the  ludlioiis  w  ho  consume  r4»:i!  is  j  fiiii- 
M'^r.iiih.  .„ui„^  !n  it  not  * — A.   li  i^  a  vt-ry  ;:reat  amtuint. 

.y-  I'm:i.i:i:.  i'lu  \m'*  *''ll  ns  how  much  it  si-lN  inr  to  d.i>  hfre  * 

llie  \Vi|>ii:ss.  Six  doll:!r>  auil  lilly  <M-uts,  I  thad.. 

I.^'-  V«iii  do  not  know  eeitaiuly  .'— A.   1  kuow  that  i>.\\hat  I  paid. 

^.['•*  ^'nAIKMAN.    When  did  \o**  *»"y  **''♦**  ^'^^^  ' 
.  '***  WirM'.^s.  Some  liaii'  in  the  eaily  part  ot'the  wiuti  r.     That  was 
'"  "«*<>nilM.r,  perhap>. 

V-  llji^  ^jjike  iif\ei»»ccinnM!  uat.l  last  DeerTuber  .* — .\.  !  ilo  ru>t  think 
"»'*t  li.is  .'.:;. rted  the  pi  icr  mui-ii. 
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Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  coal  is  selling  in  Philadelphia  to-day  for  i 
$7  a  ton? — A.  I  do  not  know.    I  am  not  familiar  with  it 

Mr.  Cnn^MAN.  Have  the  men  who  have  managed  this  company 
you  left  it  grown  rich? 

The  Witness.  They  are  rich,  but  they  have  not  grown  rich  t 
knowledge. 

Q.  How  did  they  get  rich  if  they  did  not  grow  rich  t — A.  They 
rich  before  they  were  counected  with  the  company. 

Q.  All  of  them  were?-— A.  I  thiuk  so. 

Q.  You  take  from  this  time  down,  have  they  grown  richer? — . 
is  impossible  for  me  to  tell;  1  do  not  know.  They  had  business 
know,  and  probably  grew  richer  from  their  own  business. 


TESTIMONY  OF  ISAAC  A.  SWEIGARD. 

ISAAO  A.  SWEIGAKD,  sworii  aiid  examined. 

By  Mr.  Parkee  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside? — A.  Philadelphia. 

Q.  What  is  your  present  employment?— A.  General  superinten 
of  the  Philadelphia  and  Keading  Ilailroad. 

Q.  Where  are  you  located  ? — A.  227  South  Fourth  street. 

Q.  Is  your  business  mainly  located  in  the  city  or  does  it  cove 
whole  road? — A.  It  covers  the  whole  road. 

Q.  Does  it  include  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  ? — A.  It  does  no 

Q.  Simply  the  transportation  of  the  road  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  official  position  ? — ^A.  Abon 
year  and  three  months. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  with  the  Reading  Railr^dl 
Twenty-four  years. 

Q.  State  the  capacities  in  which  you  have  acted  for  it? — A.  C 
agent,  dispatcher,  general  dispatcher,  division  superintendent,  and 
eral  superintendent. 

Q.  Previous  to  becoming  general  superintendent  what  were  yon! 
Division  superintendent. 

Q.  You  are  familiar,  then,  with  the  lines  of  the  road,  its  points  of 
ness,  its  tracking,  and  its  Ireiglit  in  its  whole  extent? — A.  1  am. 

Q.  Where  were  you  at  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  disturbs 
with  the  employes  of  your  road  last  year? — A.  At  Philadeli)hia. 

Q.  State  the  lirst  indieations  coming  to  you  of  such  disturbance 
A.  About  December,  1880 

Q.  What  were  the  indications? — A.  The  men  were  dissatisfied. 

Q.  Well  what  were  the  indieations  that  they  were  dissatisfied' 
They  were  dissati.slied,  in  the  first  place,  with  their  wages  and  with 
ollieers. 

(}.  What  else? — A.  They  com])lained  of  long  hours. 

(^  What  else  ? — A.  They  complained  of  not  being  received  when 
had  a  grievance. 

Q.  What  else  ?— A.  That  was  about  all. 

ii,  llow  did  you  know  this? — A.  Well,  they  eame — I  can  not  rei 
ber  all  of  them. 

Q.  At  ditl'erent  times? — A.  Ves,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  lu'esent  any  of  these  eomi)laints  in  writing? — A.  N 
that  time. 

Q.  State  the  date,  as  near  as  you  can.  when  the  first  of  these 
plaints  came  to  you  ? — A.  The  latter  part  of  November,  I  think. 
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Q«    I>€>  you  remember  the  ooea.sioii  t — A.  I  do  uot. 

ii-   I  >o  j'oii  not  HMnember  tlio  particular  o(;casioii  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

ij.  V  on  simply  stat«  they  eanie  to  yon  ? — A.  Yes. 

i^.  I'pon  wliiit  points  were  they  eoinphiinin<;f — A.  Those  that  I 
nientii>iiMl. 

y.  XX*airei»,  oflieers,  lonjj  honrs,  and  not  being  properly  received;  those 
wen*  t  I XV  coniphiintsf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  1  >i»I  a  C4>nnnittee  eall  upon  you!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

0-  -X^  ronimittee  of  whom  ? — A.  Knights  of  Labor. 

i},  1  >o  yon  remember  the  names  of  any  of  them  f — A.  I  do;  some  of 
ibeiii. 

Q.  2^  late  M»nie  of  them  ! — A.  John  Kelly,  Joseph  Cahill,  HenneU, 
Shark  •-y. 

Q.  1  liul  they  present  any  writin*;  at  that  time.*— A,  Tirt»y  did. 

<j.   I  lave  yon  a  ropy  ot  it! — A.  I  have  not.     I  can  not  tind  it. 

i].  ^  Vliat  18  the  snbstan<'e  of  it  t — A.  It  eovered  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
jMiiiii?^  •   1  remember  distinetly. 

ii.  "X  Vhat  spei'irs  of  eomplaints,  if  any,  were  eovered  additional  to  the 
four  >  *  in  liavc  staled.' — A.  There  were  alM)ut  four  species,  but  put  in 
ilith-r*  -  I  It  form. 

if.    -Xhiiut  how  hiw^  was  this  dtxMiment  .' — A.  I  suppose  it  was  IS 

(j.    NTi^ll,  about  how  many  woi  ils .' — A.  I  do  not  know  tliat. 
t».    I  I«iw  many  pages  of  writing.' — A.  About  two  jKiges  of  foolscap,  I 
*\i.inl  •  I  jinlge. 
I        ii.    Iiiwhtin;:? — A.  Yes,  in  writing. 

I        i}.    What  tliil  you  do  with  that  ])aper? — A.  Tlie  eommittiH^  and  I  had 
i.     tU.il  \»:i|M*r  for  two  days  in  my  (»tHce. 

iy  \V|io  iiail  it  ? — .\.  The  eomniittee  ami  n\vself  liad  it. 
*  ij.  Tills  same  eominittee  ' — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  took  two  days  to  go  over 
I  tbi*  »*:m«T.  I  found  th**y  had  some  grievances,  antl,  knowing  tlie  men 
»  fur  >«Mr^,  1  tliought  it  wa^  l»n»prr  tiit\v  shouh!  iu*  nu-t,  and  I  did  me«M 
llifiii.  aiiil  \ii*  atljn^trd  tin*  liillienlties  tlu're  and  tiien;  the  latlrr  pait 
,  iif  l^'<i-ui!iir  or  tin*  first  of  .January — 1  tliink  about  tlie  LMlh  or  iTith  of 
l)i-*»'riilMT,  \ss\\.     1  trti'd  to  tind  that  paper  this  iiKanin;;  am)  vcstenlav, 

111  ■  "■  •  %    f 

»"'  1  iiiivi*  not  Imtu  abh*  to  find  il. 

**•  ^Vt.|!,  as  the  result,  was  tliereatui!  agreement  upon  the  point  pre- 
■"•'UJiil.  and  an  aHJustment  that  yim  nndrrstooil  to  In*  satistaetory  to 
■"'fli  |i.irj|,.,s  ; — A.  Yi's,  sir:  iIm-ii'  uas. 

^•-  \\  licn  was  the  next  di^lurb.inn*  oreuning  bci\M-«'n  tlic  railroad 
•ni'liiw-s  and  the  raib'oad  oiliriTs  f — A.  \Vi*  had  no  «listnrban('e  afirr 
'J..it  a;,'ivj.ij„.iit :  >vo  irot   along  \r]\  nicrU  lo-^rtlirr  for  tin  re  or  four 


I 


I        *«ie. 


^*  »Y .IS  tlHTi*  anv  written  a-:r«Mnrijt   as  ilir  ir^iill   nt"  tins  n**;!otla- 
'""■•*^A.  'I'licre  was;  tiiev  hi\e  ;:•»!  a  nipv  i»t  thai. 

•'  n.iN  iIh*  <'rmpany  a  enpy  .'  —  A.   I  tliinU  i;  h.is. 

*•  'Kne  Mill  a  e<»j»y  of  it  .' — A.   1  lliiiik  s.i;   I  liaviMml  if  w  ilh  me,  but 

'''■'"""I'itle**  has.     It  i>  lilfd  in    \-s,.|ril.l\  tIJV,,  Von  lii.-linionil. 

^   *■  *^ill\oM  jii-e'^eni  that  enji;   .•-    A.   1  will  if!  f.m  tii:il  iJ.      Vi»u  ean 

"•')■'  iiniii  tlitMn  if  tliev  liaxe  ii.     It  i^  >iL:ne.I  U\  niN-^elf. 

,.  *•  *»»!!  >ninriiiiies  tluTe  IS  dillhii.tv  in  :i:i'tti:i;:  d'leurnents  froiii  .sovir- 

I    '"U:  \\|.  ^\^f  \ni\  cxp^'ci  any  tiiMiMt-  finiii  the  railrn.nl  of  eoinse,  ami 

,^'**'*  ^^ill  prinbuM'  it,  \nu  will  uiih-e  \i<.     Now,  if  \im  will  go  mi  to  the 

^^^  '•I'^ttirbanee  f— A.  riKsibly  tjure  or  four  months:  I  ean  not  li\  the 
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Q.  Do  it  as  near  as  you  can,  and  tell  us  what  occurred  thent- 
Well,  at  tlili'erent  points  the  men  became  dissatisfied.  For  instai 
wo  would  make  a  i)romotion;  we  might  promote  a  certain  man  to 
position  of  dispatcher,  and  the  men  would  object  to  it ;  or  possibly 
would  order  engines  from  one  division  to  another  to  do  some  oeri 
work,  and  as  soon  as  the  engine  reached  that  point  the  men  wonld.f 
work,  which  wasj)ositively  against  the  agreement.  Our  agreen 
was,  that  in  case'  any  trouble  might  arise,  a  committee  should  see 
and  that  no  man  should  stop  work  until  after  this  committee  had  ca 
upon  me;  but  they  failed  to  do  that. 

Q.  Was  that  a  part  of  the  written  agreement  to  which  you  have 
ferred  ? — A.  That  was  a  part  of  it. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  the  date  of  that  agreement  I — A.  I  can  not. 

Q.  Well,  about  when  f— A.  I  think  it  was  about  the  24th  or  25t 
December. 

Q.  Was  not  the  agreement  dated  later  ? — A.  I  do  not  want  to 
you  anything  I  do  not  know.    I  am  trying  to  tell  you  the  truth. 

Q.  The  24th  or  25th  of  December  ! — A.  Yes,  as  near  as  I  can  saj 
might  have  been  in  January.  If  it  was  January,  it  was  1887.  If  1 
agreement  is  not  the  24th  or  25th  of  December,  1886,  it  is  Janu 
1887. 

Q.  Xow,  then,  what  more  occurred  at  this  interview,  at  the  c 
mencement  of  uneasiness,  three  or  four  months  after  that  agreement 
made  f    You  told  them  it  contained  these  provisions  f — A.  Yes,  sir 

Q.  Go  on  and  state  what  more  you  said  and  what  they  said. — 1 
do  not  understand  what  you  mean. 

Q.  You  referred  to  the  agreement  when  they  failed  to  do  as 
thought  they  should  ? — A.  1  told  you  the  men  refused  to  perform  tl 
part  of  the  agreement.  Understand  that  they  were  regularly  gc 
on  with  their  work  when  they  were  coming  to  see  me  as  a  commit 
They  simply  stopped  work  from  time  to  time.  Knowing  the  men,  i 
having  been  one  of  them  for  years,  I  tried  to  show  them — and  tw( 
tliree  of  tlieni,  Cahill  and  Lee,  I  found  to  be  pretty  level-headed  mei 
that,  time,  and  also  Jack  K(»lly — these  three  men,  we  worked  togetl 
and  in  that  manner  controlled  what  we  called  the  hot-heads.  Ab 
September,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect,  there  were  two  or  three  bral 
men,  two  of  them,  named  IJummel  and  Oswall,  refused  to  go  on  bo 
a  train  at  Pennsylvania  avenue  because  thecouductor  of  that  trains 
not  a  Knight  of  Labor.  It  was  reported  to  me  by  tlie  superintendi 
and  I  told  liini  to  make  a  careful  investigation,  and  not  take  tber 
oil*  until  he  k.new  that  he  was  positively  right.  lie  made  the  iave 
gatioii — in  fact,  it  called  him  to  Reading — and  the  men  admitted  t 
such  was  tlie  case.     I  ordered  them  to  be  discharged. 

Q.  What  was  tliis  man  named  who  reported  this  to  you. — A.  He^ 
the  division  superintendent,  Mr.  Cable,  at  Reading.  I  ordered  the r 
discliarged  some  few  days  afterwards,  and  on  my  way  up  the  line  L 
met  by  a  number  of  the  men  at  Schuylkill  Hjiven,  who  gave  me  no 
that  unless  I  re-instated  those  men  they  would  tie  up  the  road.  It 
tlioni  there  and  then  that  these  men  were  discharged. 

Q.  Have  y(m  any  objections  to  stating  their  names! — A.  I  can  i 
1  know  they  were  our  men,  but  they  merely  met  me  at  the  station, 
my  return  I  went  to  Richmond;  I  think  it  was  in  September,  as  nea 
1  can  say.  While  there  1  was  met  by  John  Lee,  Cahill,  and  Sharl 
who  told  me  unless  I  re-instated  those  men  that  there  would  be  troul 
that  they  could  not  control  the  men.  I  lold  them  that  these  men  v 
discharged,  and  if  we  were  to  have  trouble  it  would  have  to  come.    T 
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had  violated  tbcir  a{riOi*meiit  in  refnsipg  to  work,  and  that  I  (*onId 
?t>on  any  furtluT,  and  that  wo  would  have  to  have  tlio  troubh*.  Thev 
eilof  me  to  rccousitler  it.  They  told  nie  if  i  would  in  some  man- 
bange  that  it  would  make  these  three  men  very  strong  among  the 
i««  and  they  could  control  them  better.  I  said  to  them,  *^  We  have 
T^ment,  and  you  men  have  violated  it  over  and  over  again,  and 
:now  it."  They  acknowledged  it.  1  was  on  my  way  to  the  Kich- 
^harf,  and  they  got  into  the  car  and  went  with  me  in  the  lower 
and  tinally  1  agreed  that  if  Lee,  Cahill,  and  Sharkey  would  prom- 
b  to  go  t«)  every  assembly  and  tell  them*  plainly  that  hereafter  any 
'efuKing  to  do  work  under  orders  to  do  it  would  be  discharged,  and 
io committee  would  be  ai)pointed  to  have  them  re-instated.  I  said 
»ii),  "If  you  will  do  this,  1  will  reinstate  those  men  after  a  suspen- 
•f  three  months,"  which  was  agreed  to.  Before  the  three  months 
up  I  intended  to  put  the  men  back,  but  we  got  into  this  trouble, 
tie  men  went  back,  which  was  agreed  to. 

Abont  when  .'—A.  Deceml)er,  I  think.    The  first  I  knew  of  them 

h.ul  taken  the  places  of  men  who  left  our  employ  at  Gressona. 

a  week  or  ten  days,  possibly,  when  their  time  was  up,  they  came 

fc>o  they  were  still  iu  your  t»nii»loy,  and  when  they  came  back  the}' 
iie  places  of  the  men  who  struck  f — A.  Without  asking  us  to  do 
Stev  they  had  been  so  employed  a  wi*ek  or  ten  days  they  called 
me  at  the  oflice,  and  they  said  the  division  superintendent  had 
Hi  them  to  Palo  Alto  to  take  the  places  of  men  who  had  left  there, 
t^ey  did  not  like  to  do  it.  They  siiid  it  was  a  bail  place  to  go  to 
hey  were  afraid.  1  said,  "Vou  will  have  to  do  as  the  superin- 
It  tells  your  and  they  did  go  up  thei'e,  and  they  are  working 
to-dav. 

-'VlKjut  when  was  that;  when  you  had  this  conversation  with 
— -A.  It  w;!s  in  Deeernber  or  January,  1  presume. 
^  t*i«T  rffptember  what  other  disturlmnces  (K'curred  ? — A.  Well, 
\  ;i  di.Nturl>ance  at  Hridg4'i»oit.  There  were  some  eight  or  ten  cars 
'  trh  eo:d  that  was  ronsi^^neil  to  some  [)arty  on  the  Cln*ster  Valley 
^I.  I  think  I  lie  parly  refused  to  t4ike  that  I'oal,  ami  the  agent  of 
^iAl  had  t'nnn<l  s;\\r  for  it  at  Norristown,  and  the  eoal  was  brought 
•iJ«*p<»rt;  but  lh«*  nuMi  at  Bridgeport  refusiMl  to  move  it  beeans<» 
\i{{  it  Mas  seal)  coal. 

y  Lrre  wa.^  that  ecial  iniiKMi  ? — A.  1  <lo  not  know,  sir.  They  stopped 
ifting  t'n;::n<'s  at  IIri<l;;eiiort,  and,  in  fact,  sl(>T>ped  a  gooil  many 
'^lainlinv  trains. 

-•\n])I:i;s(»n.   When*  is  r»ri(];^'i'port  .' 

XViiMss.  It  is  al»ont  IS  miles  north  of  IMiihulelphia,  between 
'^«l  Keaditiir.     I  srnt  them  woni,  if  1  remember  rightly,  that  they 
liave  to  dfiivt  r  that  eoal,  and  I  think  the  next  day  that  eoal  was 
f^*-<l. 

l»v  Mr.  Takki:!:  : 

^  liat  en«led  thr  trouble  as  to  tiiat  nntter.  Was  theiv  trouble  or- 
''Z  after  that  ' — A.  ThtM;  we  had  (K'casioii  to  si»ml  an  extra  shifting 
tt>  Bridgeport.  We  sent  an  en;rin«'  and  eri*w  from  Heading  to 
^|M)rt,  and  the  nun  refused  io  work  biM'aiise  they  ealeulatetl  that 
•vs  a  part  of  their  work  ami  tlie  men  sliould  be  promoted  Irom  the 
■^  at  Hrnlgep(U't  to  do  that  \vt»rk.  I  li  lally  ei»mpromised,  afi«l  we 
*ie  nmd  moving. 

—an  you  tell  us  in  a  few  wonls  how  yon  adjusted  it  ? — A.  Hy  using 
^^  men  I  was  telling  you  about. 
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Q.  What  was  the  next  disturbance  that  appeared  ? — A.  We  had  i 
Lehigh  coal  in  Philadelphia;  coal  on  Pennsylvania  avenue  and  ] 
mond  and  Burke  streets.  That  coal  the  men  refused  to  move  be< 
it  was  scab  coal. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  that  was  mined  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Yery  well ;  proceed,  please. — A.  It  is  called  "  scab,"  I  think, 
treated  as  it  was  because  it  was  so  considered.  The  cars  were  t 
marked  with  chalk  by  some  one. 

Q.  They  were  marked  in  chalk  with  just  the  word  "  scab  ?  " — A. 
the  word  "  scab." 

Q.  Tell  us  about  it. — A.  We  had  that  coal  delivered  in  the  same 

Q.  Tell  us  a  little  more  explicitly  about  how  you  managed  to  ha 
delivered. — A.  I  called  the  attention  of  the  men,  John  Lee  and  Cahill 

Q.  Sharkey! — A.  I  do  not  know  about  Sharkey  in  that  partlt 
case,  but  I  remember  Lee  and  Cahill. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  them  ? — A.  I  explained  to  them  tha 
were  as  a  common  carrier  in  duty  bound  to  deliver  this  coal,  and  I 
to  them  that  if  that  coal  was  not  delivered  by  to-morix)w  morning 
certain  hour  we  will  discharge  every  man  that  refuses. 

Q.  Did  they  make  a  reply  ? — A.  They  did,  and  the  committee  repo 
it. 

Q.  Give  us  the  substance  of  their  reply. — A.  They  replied  it 
wrong,  and  they  knew  they  ought  to  deliver  it,  but  they  could  not 
trol  the  men. 

Q.  They  knew  it  was  wrong  and  knew  they  ought  to  deliver  it, 
could  not  control  the  men.  What  more  ? — A.  The  next  mornings 
o'clock  they  reported  the  coal  was  about  to  bo  delivered,  and  I  fc 
such  was  the  case,  and  the  coal  was  delivered. 

Q.  That  ended  tliat  disturbance  f — A.  That  ended  that. 

Q.  Give  us  the  next  please,  or  the  next  yon  can  recollect. — A.T 
was  a  great  many  and  I  have  forgotten  them. 

Q.  I  will  like  to  have  you  specify  as  many  of  these  as  you  can  n 
lect,  and  what  information  you  have  as  to  tlie  origin  of  the  dist 
ances. — A.  I  think  the  next  one  we  had  was  at  liiclunond. 

Q.  Describe  that  one  there. — A.  We  have  had  so  many  of  tl 
About  the  20th  or  21  st 

Q.  Of  December? — A.  December.  We  had  a  number  of  merchai 
cars  tliat  we  desired  to  deliver  into  Taylor  &  Co.'s  yard  at  Kichmo 

Q.  Where  were  the  cars  at  that  time  ? — A.  At  Kichmond. 

Q,  How  far  from  Taylor  &  Co.'s  yards  ?— A.  1  should  judge  posi 
a  square  or  two. 

Q.  How  many  cars  were  there  ? — A.  There  were  in  all  some  sixl 
eighty  cars. 

(J.  Of  this  consignment  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  the  general  character  of  the  merchandise  or  loading. 
( -otron  and  Hour.     I  think  the  cars  eontaineil  cotton  and  flour. 

Q.  Von  mean  to  state  that  Taylor  vS:  Co.  hold  a  general  positio 
dealers  or  tradesmen.  Are  they  doing  a  consignment  business? 
Thev  hiive  a  i::riiin  elevator  at  Port  Richmond. 

(}.  They  do  a  large  grain  business  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

().  Anci  they  do  a  large  grain  business  over  tlie  IJeading  Kailroa« 
A.  Thev  do. 

Q.  And  they  have  done  so  for  how  long,  to  your  knowledge!— A 
niy  knowledge  for  a  few  years. 

Q,  And  they  were  valuable  (nistoniers  of  the  road  ? — A.  They  ^ 

Q.  !Now,  if  you  will  go  on  and  stati»  wlmt  ocrcurred  when  the  mei 
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flhfd  to  deliver  tlie  c:irs  there  f— A.  Tlie  iimmi  refnscMl  to  deliver  any 
canto  this  hoiiHe  iH'causi'  the  men  einpIoycMl  on  the  ]datlbrm  did  not 
belouf;  to  the  Kni^lits  of  Labor. 

Q.  On  a  iihittorni  where;   in  the  yard? — A.  In  Taylor  &  Co.'s  yard. 

Q.  Whose  men  were  these  f — A.  Tayloi-'s  men. 

y.  Wbtj  were  thosi*  men  who  gave  this  refusal  to  you ;  do  you  remem- 
ber th«*ir  names  or  not ! — A.  Our  dis]mteher. 

Q.  Cvive  us  hiH  name,  please. — A.  J.  S.  Flicker. 

if,  >Vho  else  f — A.  He  gave  it  to  the  superintendent  and  the  superin- 
tendent ^ave  it  to  me. 

Q.  Tlu*y  gave  you  this  excuse  for  not  moving  the  cars  as  directed  i — 
A.  They  did. 

Q,  Wlion  you  received  this  information,  what  did  you  ivj)ly  or  what 
did  yon  do? — A.  Here  is  a  copy  of  the  order  which  1  issued. 
Q.  Kead  it,  please. 

KxiiiiiiT  :{l. 

(tKNEliAi.  Okku'E,  I)<rembn'  22, 1'^'fl'. 
K.  B.  Cadlk.  Heading,  Pa.  : 

I  tm  infiiniinl  1 11.11  m^vfral  nir-ln.iflH  of  Hour,  coiiNi^^iuMl  to  tlu*  lliiladclpliia  (irairi 
r.l^vaior  (*om|iaiiy,  are  in  our  l*ort  Kirhrnoiifl  yurd,  aii<l  that  mhdo  of  ouriii**ii  liavi* 
r'ftiwfl  t4i  ninvp  tlioiii.  (livi*  onlorj*  that  the  rarw  l>«  iiiov4m1,  and,  if  tlH»  men  n-fuHi*, 
t|  M*l)arj;r  itifin  immediately  from  the  sorvice  of  I  he  company. 

AilnnwIiMlrrp. 

I.  A.  Swi:iiiARi>. 

Q'  Will  yon  let  US  have  that  copy;  you  have  the  miginal,  I  sup- 
|>om;!— -A.  Ccrtainlv,  sir. 

Q-  What  occurred  next;  did  you  get  an  answer  to  that;  what  was  tlie 
De\t  action  in  the  prrmist^sf — A.  That  order  was  given  over  the  IN^ail- 
Jntf  to  the  dispatcher  at  Ki('hmon<l.  The  order  was  issnctl,  I  think. 
alMMii  liairpast  1  o'chn-k  that  saint*  <lay.  That  was  issued  IVoni  my 
o(B4T  liy  till*  I'cadin;:.  After  issuing  that  onler  I  of  I'oiir^^e  cxjUTted 
tn»nhK'.  and  1  went  to  Kiehmond. 

,  y*  Arriving  there  when  ! — A.  As  near  as  I  can  sav,  I  ^oi  ilnTi':'!   m, 
ualf  past  X 

Q-  Xciu,  pHN'eed,  if  you  please,  with  the  details. —  A.  I  w.  ii:  !»  !:iil; 
iiionu,  t»»t!u*  dispateh(*r*s  otliee,  merely  to  se(*  whellu'i  ley  i:.>:ni'iiMi.s 
w<MiM  Ih.  ^.-irried  out. 

V«  fell  lis  wlisit  <N'eurred  th«»ie. —  A.  When  I  *io\  tn  K*ie!i:iM»nd  I  loind 
»D  unlci*ha(|  been  n*eeived  tiieie,  almost  a  eopy  i»f  (hat.  lioni  my  snper- 
mteniltMit.  The  dispateher  iiad  aeted.  Tlien*  \\\\r  live  «i  cw  ^  «isipli».\  ed 
"'  ^"**  jnov4*ment  of  freight  ahont  IJiiliniiUMl. 

V«  \tni  may  t(*n  iis  thi*  eonstnietion  of  th«»se  erews. — A.  The  dis- 

I^Jnierx  wen*  two;  th<*  dispateher,  Mr.  nieker,  and  his  aNsistant,  who 
"•Mr.  I !„,,.. 

"  And  eaeh  en»w  eonsists  of  wiiat  .' — A.  An  i*n;4ineer,  tiivmaii,  eoii- 

«  nrtor,  and  thn»e  hrakesmen.  I    think.     1  atn    not    positive  as  to  thi- 
latmlier^ 

J**  flaking  live  or  six  men  ti»  a  err\v  .* — A.  Yes, :  i:. 
1*  I  *^**^^'»  if  you  will,  pHM'eed  with  the  narrative. — A.  When  I  re:iel.»'d 
••••^imiDinl  Mr^  riiek«*r  tohl  me  h«»  had  issued  the  order  and  hail  alnady 
tlta^  '^***^  two  or  thnM»  erews,  th«'>  having  refnsrd  positivi*ly  lo  iin»»e 
J!?***»ts,  liefon*  I  got  to  the  <lispat<!n»r*s  ofiiee,  that  is,  .Mi*,  lliilt'.s 
^"^^ftneof  my  men  tcdd  me  live  iiews  iiad  refnsnl.     It  appears  ih.it 

i[*^  the  onler  was  telephoiuMl  from  Mr.  TUekers  otliee  to  Mr.  llrih''.-* 
^^1  Mr.  Ile^lo,  lR»ing  his  assistant  dispateher,  telephoneil  lia«K,  ••  I 
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answer  for  the  five  crews.    We  will  not  deliver  these  cars.''    Therea 
the  five  crews  were  discharged. 

Q.  Did  they  include  all  the  organized  crews  you  had  at  Port  K 
mond  ? — A.  No,  sir;  they  did  not 

Q.  I  mean  for  local  work. — A.  Freight  work? 

Q.  Whom  you  had  there  for  freight  work. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  these  were  there  for  freight  work  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Men  you  had  organized  for  that  work  ? — A.  We  did. 

Q.  You  say  there  were  no  other  freight  hands  you  could  havens 
with  that  work! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  there  were  not  other  crews  which  you  could  have  used  co 
sistent  with  railroad  management  for  that  work  f — A.  There  were 0th 
crews  there  T  could  have  taken. 

Q.  Now,  If  you  will,  proceed  and  tell  us  what  occurred. — ^A.  T 
reason  I  did  not  take  them  was,  after  they  found  1  was  in  the  yard  t 
whistles  commenced  to  blow  and  I  knew  very  well  what  that  meant. 

Q.  Whistles  began  to  blow  in  all  directions? — A.  I  knew  that  w 
the  signal  that  something  was  WTong. 

Q.  Did  you  think  it  was  the  signal  for  a  strike? — A.  1  did;  an( 
immediately  left  for  home.  I  thought  it  would  be  better  for  me  not 
make  an  attempt  to  deliver  any  freight  cars  that  day. 

Q.  Did  that  end  the  disturbance  on  that  day  in  relation  to  the 
crews? — A.  It  did.  On  my  return  to  the  office  a^ommittee  wasth( 
waiting  for  me. 

Q.  Who  constituted  that  committee? — A.  Sharkey  and  Hede. 
think  there  were  three  gentlemen,  but  who  the  other  one  was  I  cani 
remember. 

Q.  Now,  what  honr  was  that  on  the  22d  ? — A,  Well,  I  suppose  I  read 
my  office  about  5  o'clock,  as  near  as  I  can  say. 

(J.  Now  proceed. — A^  This  committee  called  upon  me  and  they  wani 
me  to  meet  them.  I  i)ositively  refused.  I  said  these  five  crews  wi 
discharged  and  tlicre  was  nothing  to  talk  about;  if  there  wasauytbi 
else  besides  that  1  wonld  talk  about  it.  They  said  tbey  had  not  a 
thing  more  to  say,  and  left  the  oflice. 

Q.  W  hat  next  occurred  ?     Did  anything  more  occur  in  relation  to 
strike  or  the  relations  existing  between  you  and  the  emi^loy^sont 
day  ?^— A.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Q,  Now  go  on,  if  you  please. — A.  The  next  dav 

Q,  December  23?— A.  The  2:3d,  I  tliink  it  was  Friday.   By  directi( 
of  our  vice-president  and  general  manager,  Mr.  McLeod,  I  cooimen' 
looking  aiound  for  crews  to  deliver  those  cars.     I  at  once  went  to 
oM  division  where  I  supposed  the  men  were  loyal  to  me. 

Q.  You  mean  by  that  the  division  of  which  you  were  formerly  divifi 
superintendent? — A.  tdo;  and  there  1  selected  a  sufficient  numbei 
men  to  man  an  engine  and  deliver  the  cars,  which  was  done  that  af 
noon  about  4  o'clock. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  at  that  timol — A.  They  took  the  engine  on 
{he  house  and  went  down  to  tlic  yard  and  coupled  up  the  cars  and 
them  in  the  house. 

Q.  What  do  you  estimate  the  nu:nl)er  of  cars? — A.  I  donotti 
h.ow  many  ears  (here  were,  it  may  have  l>een  eighty-one  or  eighty-t 
or  it  may  have  Ixmmi  less.     I  know  we  delivered  the  cirs,  all  of  then 

(^>.   In  Taylors  yard  .' — A.   Yes,  sir. 

(}.  Will  you  give  us  the  lirni  nanu^  uf  that  llrm ;  is  it  Taylor  &  Co. 
A.  Taylor  «!!c  Co.,  I  think. 
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Q-  'MTBie  cars  were  delivered  on  tbat  day,  but  was  tliero  any  iuterfer- 
cnce  ir  i  th  yoar  »o  doiiii?! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  X'liat  was  accomplished  about  what  ]iour  ? — A.  About  4  oVloek, 
as  neav-  as  I  can  remember. 

Q.  C  >ii  ilie  afternoon  of  the  li3d  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  5>C4)w  proceed. — A.  I  wish  you  would  just  ask  me  what  you  wouhl 
like  to     have. 

Q.  '^"Vbat  happened  next  in  relation  to  the  men  who  were  contend- 
ing f ^\.  Of  course,  the  next  day  most  of  our  men  employed  at  Kich- 

mond    I«.'ltus. 

Q.  Tliat  was  tlie  24th  T— A.  The  23d. 

Q«^  Ujion  this  day,  then,  most  of  the  men  employed  there  went  out  ? — 
A.  Yc*>*,  8ir. 

Q«  CJ!Vomi»risin;r  alwut  how  many  men  ? — A.  On  that  day  ? 

Q-  ^  es,  sir. — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

U'  I  as  it  not  in  the  neighborhood  of  2,000 or  more  ? — A.  No,  I  sui>pose 
pn«sil  >1  V  ;MW,  4(H>,  or  5^)0. 

Q.  X  )id  they  p)  out  cjuietlv  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Incauso  we  wen*,  in  such 
poAitinti  they  had  to. 

Q-  ^A'hat  was  that  position  .' — A.  ^Ve  had  our  men  protected. 

Q«  ^  low* — A.  By  policemen. 

y*  ^^hat  nnmlHT  ? — A.  Throe  hundred  and  lifty  tliat  we  could  call  on. 

Q*  ^AVn' they  re;jular  city  police? — A.  They  were. 

Q'  I*aid  l)y  wliom  * — A.  I  supi)ose  by  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

y*  ^^'ere  they  armed  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Q-  I'^hey  had  no  vi.sible  arms? — A.  I  did  not  see  them. 

Q*  "^^'hen  did  these  i>oliiM»  lirsl  appear  there  ? — A.  On  the  mornins^  of 
Ihe21i4l. 

Q.    -At  what  hour  did  you  notice  tin'm  ? — A.  I  did  not  see  tliein. 
Q-^       Well,  MS  near  as  you  know,  then  .' — A.  I  arranged  for  them  alK)Ut 
10  "'crlock.     I  expeet«*d  to  Uavt»  trouble,  but  I  said  to  the  men  thai    1 
tent  t«»  Richmond,  *' Vou  have  noihingio  fear,  the  eoinpiinv  will  pro- 
lect  y«>u,''  and  1  explained  to  the  men  just  what  the  proteelion  was. 

*i-  And  that  protection  was  there? — A.  It  was  there.     'ilnTi*  wrw 
not  •V.'Wion  the  gnmnd. 

Q*    I  low  many  engineers  left  tlu^n*  at  liichniond:  \nn\  ii::in\  engines 
were  sihandonedf — A.  I  suppose  possibly  L'O  or  .'{(). 
y.  Twenty  or  thirty  engin«MTs  wrnt  out  with  the  «)tlH*rs  .' — A.  Vrs,  sir. 

.   How  did  they  h'aye  their  rn;:in<*s.* — A.  In  good  (MmilitHMi. 
y«   All  n*a<ly  to  house,  or  luMiM-d  .' — A.  Tliry  IioummI  ilirin. 
Q-  How  many  engiiu*s  were  injured:  was  tln«n^  any  killing  <if  m 
Uiiies'-^A.  Nothing  of  that  kintl. 

y*  Ainl  nothing  was  interfered  with  or  taken  away   by  any  of  the 
mH'f-^A.  Not  at  all. 

"•  ^Njisany  yi«»U*needone  {n  |)n»piMty  or  persons  by  this  g<iing  out  * — 
A.  No,  Hir:  not  at  all. 

V-  IKh*s  anything  else  occur  lo  yt»u  as  happenin;;  au  thai  «lay  and  in 
toll  n-lat ion  f  When  did  more  nn*n  ;:«»  out  at  that  point,  or  wht-n  and 
what  Was  the  next  dcyelopinent  nrtiic  >trikc? — A.  That  «Li\  Ihrv  coni- 
wnichI  |;o:n(;  ont  all  oyer  the  line. 

y*  \ou  liad  notice  from  ditlercnt  poini>  lh:n  iln  \  \N«'rc  Iraynr,:  alnng 
tbHii„.*_A.  Idid. 
"•  'Vlieii  (lid  ^|j^.  going  out  «'caM*;  ln»u    h»ng  did    the  ;;oiii;;  diit  4*on- 
"J^*-— A.  Vou  speak  of  train  men,  i»r  :i!! '. 
"  In  this  strike  2,<)4M)  went  out   in  all.  did  ilicy  ni»t  ?<-A.  Thi'y  did, 
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but  they  went  out  about  50  or  100  at  a  time,  instead  of  all  going  on 
one  time ;  they  did  it  very  nicely.    They  went  out,  say  50  at  a  time 

Q.  They  went  out  quietly  and  simply  withdrew  from  their  work, 
the  places  were  tilled"? — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  last,  I  think,  withdrew f 
the  freight  platform  there  about  December  31,  if  I  remember  arigt 
along  there.  There  were  still  300  kept  on  at  Willow  and  Noble  strc 
but  these  men  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  ought  to  go 
and  they  finally  did.  They  withdrew  from  their  places  also  and  tl 
places  were  filled. 

Q.  Without  any  difiSculty? — A.  Without  any  trouble. 

Q.  If  there  is  anything  more  in  regard  to  the  going  out  that  ^ 
give  us  any  information,  we  will  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  state  it 
A.  This  is  about  all. 

Q.  About  how  many  men  went  out  in  all ;  2,600  is  what  we  havelx 
told,  and  we  will  be  obliged  if  you  can  give  us  more  definite  infoni 
tion. — A.  Twenty-six  hundred  and  forty-five  men. 

Q.  And  they  were  all  out  at  what  date  ? — A.  1  can  not  fix  thattai 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  men  complained  of  by  the  strikers,  who  wewc 
ployed  by  Taylor  &  Co.?— A.  I  did.  Do  you  mean  the  men  emplo] 
on  the  platform  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  I  saw  them  the  day  1  was  in  Eichmond. 

Q.  What  style  of  workmen  were  they  ?  — A.  The  same  style  that 
employ  at  work. 

Q.  Just  common  laborers,  or  were  they  skilled  men  of  any  kindl 
A.  I  do  not  know  that.    They  looked  to  me  like  other  workiogmen* 

Q.  They  seemed  to  be  simply  day  laborers  ? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  or  your  railroad  comi)any  auy  control  over  those  men' 
A.  We  had  not. 

Q.  You  neither  hired  them  nor  paid  tlieni? — A.  We  neither  hii 
nor  paid  them. 

Q.  You  had  no  right,  then,  to  say  who  should  be  employed  there, 
to  employ  any  man  other  than  those  f— A.  We  had  no  such  right. 

Q.  They  were  entirely  independent  of  the  management  of  any  me 
ber  of  the  railroad  company  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  your  company  at  any  time  about  Port  Richmond  employ  H 
ians  ? — A.  We  may  have  done  so ;  we  employed  a  good  many  men 
the  wharf  after  our  men  left  us. 

Q.  I  refer  to  the  employment  of  Italians  in  bodies. — A.  We  may  hi 
after  our  men  left  us. 

Q.  About  what  time,  what  date? — A.  I  think  we  commenced  on 
27th  of  Deceniber,  or  the  28th,  along  there ;  we  employed  men  fo 
week,  oil'  and  on. 

Q.  How  many  gangs  of  Italians  did  you  employ  f — A.  I  do  not  ki 
that,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  gangs  with  some  40  or  50  in  a  gang  being 
ployed  who  were  under  one  management  or  one  supervision  ? — A.  1 
not.     Vou  are  si)eaking  of  Port  Kiclimond  ? 

Q.  Or  that  immediate  vicinity  ! — A.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  tha 

Q.  Have  you  a  knowledge  of  that  being  done  anywhere  in  the  city 
A.  We  had  some  30  or  40  Italians  employed  at  the  stone  quarry. 

Q.  Is  that  all  you  know  of  the  employment  of  the  Italians! — A.  1 
is  all  I  know. 

Q.  Very  well,  I  do  not  care  to  inquire  any  further  in  regard  tot 
You  issued  an  order  requiring  the  men  to  come  baek  by  the  27th  o 
disbarred  from  going  into  the  railroad  service  after  that  date?— -: 
have  a  copy  here. 
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Q.  I  think  i^e  have  a  copy  of  it. 
It  is  as  follows: 

ExiiiiJiT  32. 

NOTU'K. 
ReCKIVEIIS  of  rillLADELPHIA  ASU  llEKinSG  UaILKOAD  COMPANY. 

Work  m-ill  be  reHUiije<l  od  Tiitwlay  luorniii^,  I>i*reiiib(T  «'7,  at  tli<*  Port.  Kioliiiioiifl 
yafd.  Kinplo.vrH  will  rrimrt  for  diit.v  ut  that  timo.  The  itlacen  of  Niirh  nn  ilo  not 
rruurt  Vi'ill  bo  liU(*<l  by  otli«*r  iiu'ii.  Tho  iihmi  discharj^od  for  ili^obt'diriirc  oi*«)nli*rH  in 
rpmin^  ti»  mov(*  tbo  trains  to  tbt^  placi*  of  tht^ir  flcHtiiiation  wiU  nut  Im'  |HTniittcd  to 
ftgftin  t*iit«*r  the  i*«>rvict*  of  I  he  coin])any  in  any  capacity. 

A.  A.  M(:Leoi>, 
Ocnvral  Manager, 
PHIL.\l>Ki.ri]iA.  Ihccmhtr  *il\,  1-&7. 

Q.  What  furtluT  orders  have  yoii  relating  to  these  proceedings,  orders 
or  coiiniiiiiiicatioiisf — A.  1  have  nothing. 

Q.  ^'iuild  Yt»ii  ^ive  IIS  anything  farther  f— A.  Not  now. 

^h  Aftrr  ilie  liTth  did  any  men  eoine  l)a<*k  at  Richmond  f — A.  I  do 
not  kiii>\v  whether  these  men,  coal-haudlers,  came  back.  2Some,  I  think, 
came  hack. 

y.  NVhat  did  yon  do  as  to  filling  their  places.' — A.  We  filled  their 
]»lan.*.s. 

Q-  I>id  yon  have  any  sirions  difDculty  in  doing  so! — A.  We  had  no 
diffii'tilty;  we  could  get  all  the  men  we  wanted. 

<i<  With  how  much  delay,  or  how  little? — A.  Two  or  three  hours.  I 
am  »«peaking  now  of  the  eoal-haudlers;  I  am  speaking  of  the  p4»rt  Kich- 
mmd  liainlU-rs. 

Q-  ^011  eouhl  till  the  want  there  in  three  or  four  hours? — A.  Ves. 

Q-  How  many  diil  it  re<|uire  to  till  those  places;  of  the  coaMiandlers! 
— .\.  Not  very  many. 

*^  AiMMit  how  manv  ? — A.  Five  hundred  men,  I  suppose,  will  do  the 
work. 

Q-  ^Vliat  ilVect  did  this  strike  have  upon  the  delivery  of  eoal  and 
other  fivi^rjit  jit  ti|;,t  point  f — A.  It  detained  the  C4)al  but  not  any  freight, 
bH*aiiM»m.  nioveil  tin*  frriolit. 

^i'  ^^  liat  rtffet  <ljd  it    have  as  to  detaining  freight  elsewhere  on  the 
\\\w — \^  Very  little;  three,  lour,  or  live  hours,  if  a  <lay. 

*^  ^N.4s  priishable  freight  or  other  freight  sich'-tracked  at  iM)ints  on 
thi- liiii. •_  Y.   It  was  not;   nothing  was  side  traeked. 

x*  Aiul  no  other  freight  * — A.   No  other  freight. 

H-  Wh;it  was  th«»  ext«nt  of  siilr  traiking  of  coal  ? — A.  I  suj)pj)se  we 
nail  ;a  o!i(*  ijiiu?  fnmi  IIn**  to  eight  thonsan<I  loadi'tl  eoal-cars  >ide- 
tr.Mkin|. 

^'  M  difl\*rent  points  ? — A.  At  dilferent  points;  that  includes  the 
walh-KJ,,,,. 

t         V-  How  Ifing  did  most  of  this  remain  sidc-tr;ieked  .' — A.   I  suppose  W(» 
"*^J*"<1  Jill  of  that  eoal  in  a  week  <»r  ten  da>s. 

•h.    •^^''^^it  \\\\v\\  did   that   side  traiking  occur  .' — A.  It  o«-curre<l  fnmi 
>       '"•'^'^iMjiH'Mrfmenf    of  the  strike,  when    the  trouble  (rommeiiced.     Wc» 
"*»«ninHv.l  Mdetraeking  coal  on  tlielVilh  or  tlie  L'lltli.     lUfore  the  liOth 
••  uanlcd.     Wi»  wouM  not  run  any  coal  trains,  and  an  order  was  so 
r*\!ik'  '""'   probably  tht'se  came  in  alter  tluit;  that  only  perishabh* 
•^Wl*  and  |»asseiiger  trains  should  In*  run,  and  our  real  troul>le  so  far 
**<J0;il  ooninienc4Nl  about  the  L*stli. 
J«-  WLi<rh  was  tluTi  side  track«Ml  .*— A.   Ves;  sir. 
"  Aside  from  this  interleience  with  the  movenurit  of  coal,  what 
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other  interfereiico  was  there  in  the  movement  of  freight  upon  your  i 
durinp:  these  disturbances? — A.  1  do  not  know  of  any. 

Q.  How  long  was  this  coal  held  upon  the  side-track  ? — A.  We  o 
meuced  to  move  this  coal  on  the  28th,  and  I  suppose  it  was  eight  or; 
days  before  all  of  it  was  delivered. 

Q.  Was  there  any  interference  with  your  delivering  it  as  fast  as  j 
procured  crews  to  handle  it? — A.  There  was  not. 

Q.  You  allowed  it  to  wait  the  convenience  of  other  business,  I  m 
pose? — A.  We  did  not.  We  treat  coal-cars  the  same  as  other  ca 
After  the  crews  left  we  put  in  new. 

Q.  You  handled  it  as  fc?oon  as  you  got  the  crews  to  handle  it?— A  ^ 
did. 

Q.  Now,  were  there  any  subsequent  occurrences  relating  to  the  stri 
that  you  can  give  us?  Did  you  have  any  further  trouble  with  t 
strike? — A.  We  did  not. 

Q.  You  have  had  no  trouble  since  on  the  railroad  in  connection  wl 
tlie  strike? — A.  We  have  not;  in  faet  we  have  forgotten  that  there  n 
a  strike. 

Q.  You  remember  it  now  ? — A.  As  my  attention  is  called  to  it,  I  do 

Q.  What  action  was  taken,  do  you  understand,  in  connection  with  t 
strike  by  the  Knights  of  Labor? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  they  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  any  societies  or  organizations  of  labor  w 
claimed  to  be  represented  by  the  men  who  negotiated  with  yout- 
The  Knights  of  Labor  were  represented. 

Q.  Was  it  your  information  or  understanding  that  the  Knights  of  La^ 
directed  the  nondelivery  of  Taylor  &  Co.'s  consignment? — A.  Ye8,i 
the  master  workman  of  G285  gave  the  order  not  to  deliver  it — Mr.  H« 

Q.  Was  the  reason  for  the  order  stated  ? — A.  It  was  not. 

Q.  Upon  what  ground  was  the  order  based,  as  you  understand  it 
A.  Hecanso  the  men  employed  in  the  house,  as  I  told  you  before,  ^ 
not  Knights  of  Labor. 

Q.  Now  Mr.  Anderson  wishes  to  know  what  means  of  knowledge; 
have,  or  source  of  knowledge,  that  tliis  officer  issued  the  order?— -^ 
would  rather  not  answer  that  question.  1  have  the  facts  and  I  tell; 
it  is  so.     It  was  not  i)ul)lish(Hl. 

Q.  The  information  came  to  you  so  that  you  rely  upon  it  ? — A.  I  ki 
it  is  so,  and  if  Mr.  Ilede  is  here  he  will  not  deny  it. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  the  price  at  which  coal  has  b(»en  selling  in  the* 
of  Pliiladelphia  lor  the  past  month  ! — A,  Some  of  my  friends  have  I 
{$7.50  a  ton  for  coal. 

Q.  Has  it  not  gone  u])  in  some  parts  of  the  city  to  $7.75  a  tout- 
Not  to  my  knowknlge.  They  may  have  sold  it  at  J-fS  possibl}',  by  bad 
possibly  $S.,">0.  I  know  that  some  of  my  friends  have  purchaseil' 
at  $7.50  a  ton,  and  1  believe  it  is  selling  now  at  ^OSA)  to  $({.75  a  tor 

(^.  Is  it  now  being  sold  at  $7  .' — A.  According  to  this  paper;  yes, 

Q.  In  this  paper  it  is  ]mt  at  $7,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes  sir. 

Mr.  CiiiPMAN.  What  ])aper  is  that  ? 

The  Witness.  The  Record,  I  think. 

Mr.  Pakkku.  The  Ledger,  is  it  not .' 

The  WiTNKSs.  Yes.     1  was  mistaken;  it  is  the  Ledger. 

Q.  The  witnesses  have  stated  to  us  tliat  it  was  agreed  with  the 
road  r()nii)any  that  no  man  should  be  discharged  without  being  h 
and  his  ease  fairly  eon.NJdered,  and  that  the  railroad  while  under 
agreemcMit  <lisehar;:('d  tiiese  men,  and  that  they  considered  thisdiscb 
of  these  liist  men  who  wen*  discharged  a  violation  of  that  agreeu 
and  that  that  in  taet  occasioned  a  lockout,  and  that  this  movemeni 
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not  ^  ^t  I  ikr  hilt  a  Io«*kout  lor  (.hat  reastiii.     Will  you  explain  your  view 

oV  i\r.»t  f — A.  As  I  statrd  Im-Ioiv,  wlien  wo  «lis«-liar^t»(l  tlii'sc  inrn  throe 

imu  •»!    X  hv  i'\i  rutivo  «-oiiiiiiittoo,  Mr.  Loo,  Mr.  Cahill,  and  Mr.  Sharkey, 

tMouii!«-(l  Hit'  t(»  ;;o  to  every  asseinlily  and  state  to  those  nn^n  that  hoh'- 

\\\\*'r  any  man  rrt'nsin;^^  to  do  work  when  ordertMl  to  do  it  would  be  dis- 

<\i;ir;^i'«l,  and  no  roninnttee  a])iM)inte«l  wouhl  he  eonMiderod.     1  eonsid 

vv\^\  ili;it  that  relieved  ujo  oi'anythin;;  1  hail  done  before.     Loo,  Cahill, 

und  S)iaikey,  thosj  Hnet^  men,  understood  it  in  that  way.    They  under- 

!»XihmI  it    that  day  at  Richmond.     They  had  broken  their  a j::n*eni«Mit  two 

i»r  ihna-  times  with  me,  au«l  1  said  to  them,  "  We  have  botli  violate«l  our 

a^rriMMUftit;  now,  then,  we  wi;l  start  I'resh.     You  p)  ami  tell  those  nn*!i 

what  1  \v  ill  do  from  this  day  if  tlie  nn*n  refuse  to  work.     If  there  are  any 

^rrifVaiicM's  you  men  know  when»  you  ean  always  see  me.*'     1  was  with 

these  iiirMi  for  many  years,  and  felt  an  interest  m  them.     I  did  ni)t  want 

to  ;;«•(  tliom  int(»any  trouble.     I  tried  to  keep  them  straight.     1  want  to 

''i*vtii;it    about  half  i)f  my  time  in  hSStSiUuI  l.SST  was  taken  up  with  talkin;; 

to  efMiiiiiiit,.^..^,     1  wish  to  say  that  there  are  many  jrood  men  1  know  in 

thf  Kii  i  ^iiis  of  Labor,  but  tin  re  is  also  a  lot  «)f  hotheads  they  eould  not 

•••»nirnl.       Thev  admitted  to  me  it  was  so.    There  are  many  ^ood  men 

ailUHi;;    t  hem.  ' 

*f-  V«»ii  understand  that  prior  to  this  disehar;^e  that  no  nu'n  should 
J»e  disci  1  ;iiMr,.,|  without  a  hearing:  f — A.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that ; 
tn«it  ttj^t  Si  our  a;rreement. 

^i-  N'«>w,  was  that  provision  ineiuporated  in  the  written  agreement  to 
•  hull  %  4)1,  iijive  referri'd.  nnide  in  November,  isSO.' — A.  It  was  made 
'". -^"\  * 'rtiber  or  DiM'endier  or  tlainiary,  luobably  the  1-th  or  13th,  1 
think,  i  t"  I  riMnomber  it  riuhtlv.  There  are  some  tifteen  or  ei;;hteen 
(liili-iiiit  pointH  in  tliat  a;;reement,  and  this  was  the  thirtecMith,  if  1 
n-UH-Mil  »^.i-  tlijit  a;:reenM*nl. 

^f-  ^^  «  »w\  if  vim  will  proeeed  in  that  .* — A.  I  think  some  of  our  friends 
f»i  wi\  m  ^yjn  j„.  ji^jjj.  J,,  ^1^^^,  jj^  J  j^j.j.  yiy  I>t»nnett  pn'sent,  and  1  have 
no  doll  1  k|  i„.  ,..,„  ^rjvj.  it. 

^f-  ^I  t\  Kennett.  ha\t»  you  that  a;^reemeni  .' 
^^''-  5  iK.NM/!  r.   It  is  M  Port  Kielimoml. 

^f-  *      -in  \ou  ;;el   lli;it   * 

^h.   I  tj:\>-|/|  1.  1  r;i,i  -«.f  the  t»ii;:in.il  of  it. 

•/■  l"f»  \vltni>sj.  ViMi  umlerslaml  wr  ilo  not  exeus**  vou  ? — A,  If  vtai 
;:eni  f'l  I  •,.„  want  to  kiM»w  \\\i;\\  took  pliiee  at  one  of  the  interviews,  that 
1^  niif  «  ,  |jj„,  mMitlenti-n  who  tMlled  on  nu*  ai  Ninth  ;ni»l  (Iret'jn'. 

V-  K  %i]\  iiii'an  till'  tinte  thai  there  \\a>  somr  >l::i:p  t:ilK  whirli  ean>ed 
\«iii  i»*    ,.,||  |i|,.,„  sonn-  name.s  * — A.   Yes,  sir. 

^^- ^^    liar  day  wasthat  .'— A.  On  the  LMiih  of  DeeniiiHr.     I  li:ive  heanl 
a  U'»'»i     ,|,.;,|  ,,|  j.jii;  ill  l\^^.  m-wspupeis  :ib«iiu  Jl,  l»nl  1  >;jld  nutiiin;;. 
<•    *   •11  !i»4  \\  lie:-4*  ViHi  wen-  .'  —A.    lb-re  i-i  ,i  i't»p\    nl"  ;i    relr^r. 

•■•*  ^'''^     iihuir   \  .M'h»iK  o'l  !).-e-ni'.ri  J'-.j:,. 

I  *    I  » 

'■   *  •>  *:U\    It.   pliMNf. 


'.iMi     I     ti. 


I    A   >  .  . 


I .'  M  I  \ '    ' '   :  h  !    //.     ...'■'»  ■.ii,  1--7 

:-.  \l;|i  : 

'  V 

■"      ■*■.!.'  I  I    .1   •  .i!:  ill'"'  It  I     111  lull     I  I.I     1    ■  I   til  il.  I    I  ■   '■,!.!    ' 

.(•■ilN    I.I  I 

*•  ^N  iiaf  was  done  in  iejil\  :.»  rini  .'—A.   I  \uMlr  no  repl\. 

€■     >V|i.lt     next     «H-rmi««l.*     -  \.    A^     I     s.ii«l.     1     li'ei!\fd    ih.il     ;ibout    \ 
tM-.iM-.s.      Almur  .*»  iM-lork    I    \\;|N  ;!«,I,ril    tup  ait  MM- WrI , 

*l'  "»\    lrle;:i.ipli  * — A.    Thi      .i;ii  i.ir.ii"    ;i!     I»*ii  iitiM >iid    e.illi  tl    i;p    the 
u\MfriXoi  ;it  iisy  olliee  anil  \\ani«il   i«»  Uiionn  li    Mr.  ;S\vci;:.iril  was  \n  hid 
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• 

oili(*e ;  my  operator  said, "  What  do  you  want!"  He  replied,  "I  wantu 
answer  to  the  message  sent  to  bim.  Mr.  Lee  wants  an  answer;  wh> 
sli^ill  I  say  to  hini  ? ''  IJe  said,  '^  Say  to  Mr.  Lee  that  when  Mr.  Sweigan 
j^ets  back  he  will  answer  it,"  which  I  heard  go  over  the  whre.  Ate 
dinner,  as  is  my  usual  custom,  I  went  to  Kinth  and  Greene, 

Q.  What  point  f — A.  To  the  superintendent's  oflBce  at  Ninth  an 
Greene. 

Q.  You  arrived  there  at  about  what  time? — A.  I  suppose  about 
o'clock. 

Q.  In  the  evening  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Proceed. — A.  While  in  his  office  these  very  gentlemen  that  hs 
been  appointed  on  this  committee  filed  in. 

Q.  Who  were  they? — A.  John  Lee,  Sharkey,  Kelly,  and  I  think M 
Harman.  I  do  not  remember  the  names  of  the  others,  but  there  we 
some  seven  or  eight  of  them. 

Mr.  Stone.  Where  was  this? 

The  Witness.  At  the  corner  of  Ninth  and  Greene. 

Mr.  Parker.  Proceed  now. 

A.  Among  other  things  Mr.  Lee  said,  <*We  came  here  to  knowsu 
see  whether  this  matter  can  not  be  arranged."  I  told  him  there  w 
nothing  to  arrange,  i  told  them  the  men  were  discharged  for  disoU 
ience  of  orders,  and  that  they  would  remain  discharged,  never  again 
be  employed  by  the  company.  He  said,  ^'Did  you  get  a  telegram  fr( 
me?"  I  said,  *' Yes,  I  did."  He  said,  "I  got  no  answer,  audi  demai 
an  answer."  I  took  it  out  of  my  i)ocket  and  read  it.  That  is  a  copy 
it.  He  said,  "Well,  what  answer  to  this;  I  demand  it."  I  know  Ins 
wrong  language,  1  adniit 

Q.  What  was  it ; — A.  I  said,  "Issue  your  order  and  be  damned." 

Q.  What  next? — A.  Of  course  I  can  not  tell  you  everything. 

Q,  Well,  as  near  as  you  can  ? — A.  I  remember  Mr.  Lee  asking  me 
the  close,  "Will  you  meet  a  committee  of  the  Knights  of  Labor!" 
said,  ''2Sever." 

(j).  Proceed. — A.  1  stated  to  him  very  plainly  that  the  men  that  w( 
di.s(jhari:ed  would  reniain  discharged,  never  again  to  be  employed  as  lo 
as  1  wMs  with  the  company,  or  in  other  words,  using  my  own  words— 

(^  Use  your  own  words. — A.  "It  would  be  a  damned  cold  day  wl 
any  of  them  come  back."  John  Lee  left  the  office  when  I  said  toh 
that  1  would  never  again  see  a  committee  of  the  Knights  of  Labor; 
says,  *^  riiut  settles  it ;  let  her  go."  1  meant  by  that  that  now  we  woi 
see  the  worst,  and  after  wluit  I  said  I  certainly  would  not  have  agn 
to  anytliiu;;-.     Tiie  next  morning 

Q.  What  occuired  the  next  day  f — A.  The  next  morning  Mr.  Leecal 
at  my  olli(*e,  and  he  snys,  "There  must  be  no  misunderstanding."  Is 
to  him,  *'Mr.  Lee,  I  si)oke  ver^'  i)lain  last  niglit,  but  I  will  write  it  < 
that  you  may  umlerstand  it  and  that  all  may  understand  me."  Thii 
a  coi>y  of  the  luiper  I  handed  him  personally  about  10  o'clock: 

Exhibit  '.M. 

riiiLADELriiiA,  December  ^,16S 

(1)  Xo  men  who  have  bcwi  discharged  will  bo  re-instated,  nor  wiU  they  be  pen 
tfd  n^jaiuto  enter  the  Hervice  of  the  eonipany. 

(*J)  'i^he  new  men  who  were  enfjaj^ed  when  the  old  ones  went  out  will  not  be 
charged,  but  will  be  maintained  in  their  positions  and  will  be  given  work  as  loD{ 
th«*y  properly  pi^rfomi  their  duties. 

(i>)  Men  wlio  were  called  n]»on  for  service  and  refused  or  ne«;lected  to  appeal 
perform  it.  and  w1j.)s«*  places  have  been  tilled,  will  not   bo  taken  back  for  the  SI 
positiou.     if  auy  [)osition  is  still  ojien  and  innnediate  application  is  made,  and 
men  are  satiijfaetory  to  the  company,  they  wil  be  given  employment. 
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Tbat  is  the  copy  Mr.  Lee  took  from  inc!  tlio  morning  of  tlie  27th,  the 
ntoroinir  aftiT  the  interview. 
Q.  What  next  ?— A.  Tliat  is  all. 

Q.  I>i<l  aiiytliiii^  further  occur  of  eonsequeuee  in  regard  to  tho  rttrike 
that  you  know  of .' — A.  Nothing  that  I  know  of.    Many  tilings  o(;curred 

J<»wibly  I  might  rc*col!ect  if  you  called  my  attenti(m  to  it.    1  would 
^  ke  in  nnid  a  copy  of  a  telegram  I  Kent  all  over  the  line  the  next  morn- 
ing, the  morning  after  this  interview. 
Q.  ^V hat  is  the  date? — A.  December  27. 
Q.  Kead  it,  please. 

Ex  n  I  BIT  :{5. 

( I ENERAL  Office,  Jhct'mber27,  leJ87. 

B.  B.  Cahlf.,  C.  M.  I^wLEit.  A.  M.  Wilson,  H.  W.  Tracy,  W.  G.  Yetter,  M.  F. 
ISunzani>.  S.  (;akwck>i>,  .1.  ().  Keim: 

I  iia%  «•  Im'cii  inisn'pn'Honted  to*  fuvoriii;;  arbitration.  Such  a  course  baa  never  been 
coutrni|>1ate(l  tur  a  inonicnt.  Tbere  ih  notbiu^  to  arbitrate ;  notbing  to  diKcuss  even  ; 
anr  in«*ii  dmirin^  to  retain  tbeir  placvH  niiiat  return  imniediatelv  and  unconditionally, 
or  thry  win  be  tithnl  witb  otberj*. 

I.  A.  Swr.iGARD. 

Q.  Was  that  posted  over  the  whole  line? — A.  Yes;  at  all  the  stations, 
»liops  —everywhere.  The  telegraph  oiH^rators  made  copies  and  posted 
them,    ^l  8a  w  them  at  a  number  of  stations  not  a  week  ago. 

Q-  Written  copies? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-   Is  that  all  you  wish  to  state  in  that  reganl ! — A.  That  is  all. 

Isy  Mr.  ClllPMAN: 

Q.  When  <lid  the  strike  at  Port  Itiehmond  commence? — A.  On  tho 
afternoon  of  the  tilM. 

Q.  When  were  the  police  .**ent  then*  ? — A.  On  the  morning  of  the  '2M. 

Q«  Wf-re  the  men  generally  at  work  at  that  time! — A.  There  were 
«(>me  Hoiking. 

Q«  W^Te  n«>t  the  most  of  tliem  at  work  when  the  police  went  there? — 
A.  Xo,  .sir;  not  the  n.ost  of  them. 

Q»  l>id  \on  tm  that  nM»riiiiig  r4*luse  to  meet  a  committee  of  workmen 
aufltalktiie  matter  ovei  .'—A.  On  tlie  morning  of  the  L'3d* 

y*  ^^11  the  morning  of  tlu*  L'.mI,  1   tiiiiik  yon  said,  when  the  ]K>lice 

»eni  tlivre,  whatever  morning  that  was. — A.  Ves ;  I  refused  to  meet 

tbem  tliat  afternoon.    That  is,  to  talk  o\er  any  matter  connected  with 

thi» ileli  vi.ry  of  those  cars. 

^'  Well,  von  refused   to  see  them  * — A.  No;    I  did  uot  refuse  to  see 
tueiu. 

y*   *  •m  i-fftisi'd  to  meet  and  t.iik  uvrr  any  matter  ci»nnected  with  the 

"'*''"•*  *"ge  of  the  men  who  refused  to  move  those  ears  f — A,  Ves,  sir;  1  diil. 

"•  *  *n  the  iMJih  of  l>cci*mlicr  ditl  a  couimittce  ofworknu'ii  come  from 

tberity  of  ilcatling  ami  r  ill  upon  \ou  and  tell  you  that  they  wanted  tn 

"**'^**  •*  ^Jalemeni,  of  \\lii»-h  committee  Mr.  Ia'v  wasamendM»r? — .\.   I 

\  kiH»\v  wheir  tlu'V  came  tVom,  hut  that  was  the  cominiltee. 

**^*^**Vi'r  mind  thai.     DA  a  eommittee  call  updu  ynri  .' — A.  Ceilain 

""?*'\V'"'»  called  on  nn  . 

<■  \  u\x  uiention«'d  thenamrsnf  three  or  four — Sharkey,  Lee,  liar- 
a!j4ii.  \V|i«n.|^,. .  l\^*^\^.  * — A.  1  do  Mot  kiM»w  wlu'tlier  Unlv  was  then*  or 
uot. 


L 


y" ^^*einietl  .' — A.  Uenncll,  I  thi.ik,  w.is   there;   I    am    nut    positive. 
^*!'^^M^*nnetl  was  not  then. 

<'  l)id  thosi»  genthMuen,  or  any  i»i;i'  dI'  them,  when  lln-y  came  lu-re  l»> 
•••^ioiij  ti'll  you  th.it  ihc>  wanted  to  aliitle  hy  tho  order  issticd  by  Geu- 
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enil  ^Manager  jMcLeod  on  the  24tli,  which  stated  that  all  employ6irl 
did  not  report  for  duty  on  tlie  27th  would  be  discharged  from  thefierri' 
of  the  coni])any  ? — A.  They  did  not. 

Q.  Do  vou  understand  positively  that  they  did  not  say  thatt— ^ 
I  do. 

Q.  Did  you  on  that  afternoon,  the  afternoon  of  the  26th,  in  thepr^ 
ence  of  this  committee,  agree  that  all  employes  who  would  rep(fftft 
duty  in  the  morning  could  go  to  work  and  would  not  be  discbargedt- 
A.  I  did  not> 

Q.  Did  any  men  report  in  the  morning  that  you  know  of  who  w« 
discharged  ? — A.  At  Kichmond  they  did,  and  the  order  only  referred! 
Richmond. 

Q.  Were  men  discharged  anywhere  else  f — A.  They  were. 

Q.  Were  representative  laboring  men  discharged  anywhere  else  alor 
the  line? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were. 

Q.  Who  were  they  ? — A.  I  do  not  know . 

Q.  Do  you  know  they  were  discharged  ? — A.  I  know  they  weredi 
charged. 

Q.  Who  were  discharged  at  Port  Richmond? — A,  On  that  momiDi 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  discharged  at  RichmoDd  c 
that  morning. 

Q.  On  other  mornings,  do  you  mean  ? — A.  The  27th. 

Q.  Were  all  the  crew  s  discharged  f — A.  They  were  discharged  wh« 
they  left  our  service.     There  was  no  occasion  to  discharge  them. 

Q.  Did  not  Mr  Lee  request  you  in  that  interview  on  the  26th  top 
in  writing  your  agreement  that  all  the  men  who  reported  the  next  mor 
ing  could  go  to  work! — A.  Mr.  Lee  asked  me  to  put  in  writing  that 
refused? 

Q.  No,  sir ;  I  want  you  to  answer  my  question.  I  will  put  it  agai: 
Did  Mr.  Lee  ask  you  to  put  in  writing  the  agreement  that  the  menwl 
would  report  the  next  morning,  that  is,  the  27th,  could  go  to  workai 
would  not  be  discharged  f — A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  not  refuse  to  put  any  such  thing  in  writing  at  his  i 
quest  i — A.  1  did  not.     1  can  explain  that,  if  you  will  allow  me. 

C)^  Make  3'our  explanation  wlien  I  get  through.  We  do  not  want  ai 
more  speeclies.  Did  you  not  on  that  occasion,  when  he  made  thisi 
quest,  attack  Mr.  Lee  on  the  question  of  your  veracity  f  Did  you  n 
attack  him  in  that  connection  ? — A.  It  was  in  connection  of  that  kin 

Q.  Did  you  not  attack  hiui  on  the  (piestion  of  your  veracity  on  th 
question  I — A.  You  are  not  putting  tlie  question  fairly  to  me. 

Q.  1  am  giving  you  his  testimony  for  you  to  contradict  it. — A.  1 6 
not. 

Q.  Did  not  Mr.  Lee  tell  you  that  he  did  not  doubt  your  veracity,  t 
that  you  had  deceived  some  coniinitteci  in  the  past,  and  that  they  d 
(juestion  your  veracity,  and  he  would  like  to  have  you  put  it  on  paper  1 
A.  He  did  not. 

(i.  Did  ;Mr.  Ilarman  say  the  same  thing? — A.  lie  did  not. 

Q.  And  did  you  not  say  that  tljere  were  tivc  or  six  men  ])resent,  a 
you  thought  tliat  w^as  witness  enougii  I — A.  1  did  not. 

Q.  You  <l(*ny  entering  into  any  huch  a.![;reeinenr  as  that  stated 
tln^se  questions,  and  therefore,  of  course,  you  say  you  <lid  not  live  up 
it ! — A.  Not  the  way  these  questions  are  ])ut. 

(i.  This  is  tlie  wav  ? — A.  J  sav  1  deny  it  ali. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  on  the  subsequent  day,  the  day  after,  did  not  Mr.  l 
and  others  call  uj)on  you  to  know  why  you  liad  not  carried  out  t 
terms  of  the  arrangement  you  had  made? — A.  They  did  not.  Mr.  I 
called  on  me  the  next  day. 
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Q,  ¥^iil  he  rail  lor  that  purpDsi* ! — A.  lie  «1i(l  not. 

IJ.  l^iil  you  uot,  in  an  interview  on  the  next  tla.v — that  ts^  tin'  -7th, 
when  >uur  ^enenil  order  ( I  think  it  was  M;;ned  hy  yiMi  or  sonn*  one 
else;  1  ilo  not  know  about  that),  tliat  the  men  would  ri>sunie  work  on 
the  1:7 til — did  not  that  eoniniittee,  in  that  interview — Mr.  Lee  antl  some 
of  tlu*iii^and  did  not  you  say,  with  the  onler  in  your  han«l, ''  I  will  meet 
you,  l>iit  that  onler  eau  i:o  and  he  damned,"  rcferrinj^  to  this? — A. 
XothiiiiBrof  chat  kind;  1  deny  it. 

<i-  ^^^»  wlsU  to  have  your  side  of  it ;  we  will  ;^ive  you  an  opportunity 
to  ex|i1ain  anything  that  is  not  true  stated  by  these  gentlemen,  if  you 
desire  it.  Did  you  not  then  and  there,  in  the  i>resenee  of  this  eommittee, 
3lr.  Lee  and  otliers^did  you  not  say  that  that  «*ommittee  would  not 
come  to  si»e  vou  until  thev  ktiew  ihev  were  wlii!U>ed;  «li<l  vou  say 
tnatT — A.  Are  vou  speakin*^  of  the  m(»rninjL;  after  this  interview  of  the 

Q'  I  am  speakin^r  of  the  morninj::  of  the  -7th  and  of  tlie  eomtnittee  of 
tlit'  -7th.— A.  I  deny  it. 

Q'   l>id  not  you  further  say  1  have  out-fjeneraled  you  ? — A.  1  ditl  not. 

Q'  I  >id  not  you  say,  **  If  1  had  the  ])ower  at  my  ba<'k  you  jH'Ople  had 
I  eniilil  liave  jjone  in  and  won?" — A.  I  deny  that. 

^i'  l>id  v«ui  not  sav  the  '*  Kni;:hts  of  Labor  and  their  leaders  have  no 
bn&itiH;  they  are  dammvl  ei^wanls".' — A.  I  deny  tliat,  but  I  did  say 
that  that  ni'^ht  at  Ninth  and  (Sreene. 

Q-  And  not  to  the  eommittee  of  the  strike  f — .\.  .Mr.  .John  Lee  eame 
to  uiy  f  »tliee 

Q«  i  >id  you  say  that  to  Mr.  .John  Lee  tliat  ni;;lit  .' — .\.  I  may  have  said 
that.     That  is  what  I  said  ilirre  at  Ninth  auil  (Jreene. 

**•  ^V;ls  in>t  Mr.  8harke\  present  when  you  said  that  * — A.  Yes,  sir. 

^i'  ^Vlioelse  was  iireseni  whrn  von  sav  vcm  said  that  .' — A.  A  com- 
iiiiHe<»  «>i*  six  or  ei;:lit  othi'r  ;:('ntlrmrn. 

y*  -fV  t  tliis  lime? — .\.   ^■^'s,  sir. 

^i'  ^^"litMi  ynn  said  that  did  not  .Mr.  Sharkrv  interlVrr,  «litl  not  you 
callhiiiia  liar  and  sav  tlie  triitli  was  not  in  him.' — .\.  1  ralh'il  Sliarkev 
21  liar  i%  Ik]  he  admitted  Iu»  was  a  liar.     I  saiil  ih:i!  and  iif  a<lmitt«Ml  it. 

^^  ^N  li:it  dill  vou  eall  him  a  liar  foi  .'  Wliat  tliil  von  nsi»  sneh  Ian- 
ffuairj'  torf  You  an»  the  snp«'rinli*ndi*ni  o\'  a  ;rrrat  rorporation,  and  tlo 
yoii  tliiij};  it  ij.  iliseriM't  and  j^rntlemanly  as  ii  lioad  l-.  finsr  anil  swear 
jftiid  u^f.  swcU  lan^na;;!'  ! — A.   1  d»»  not. 

S\  ***  >""  <"<»n.Nidri  tli;it  woMliy  t»l  \t»u  .' — A.  It  i^  all  wnni;;  I  know, 
ami  I  w  i;|  ;ijHilo;;iz«*.  r.iii  wlim  a  man  has  brt'ii  np  ihrtM*  or  four  ni;;hts 
«<>iri<-il  ,j„,j  i„.iplf\rd  alw  lit  a  .siriki'  he  >hon!d  mil  br  I:rlil  .striftlv  ar- 
r*Mint,iri|,. 

.  .   1    **'M»po<r  tliat  a  mini  >l  i\  irii:  n)i  ni;:lits  ;^rt>  in  tin*  liabil  ol'  swear- 

'"v  ^    biiv,.  no  dniilit  of  tliat.     Did  not  Ijm- >  iv  tins:  ••  Mr.  S\\«'ij:ard,  I 

\"'      **'   <'Mi'H'  ii'M"  to  li;:lit,  I  r:imr  h«-n*  t'»  in  lixf   pi  ;u't\  1  ramr  hfrr  to 

'  ■)  •*'*•*  pifvrni  :liis<tnUr  iii»iii  u''»!n.:  aMv  taiilii'r.     N'>\\  whiii  in*  v«nir 
••"'11^  * 

i  1     '.  ^^  h-it  dii  Von  ua'ii".' — A.   lb*  m:i\   liavr  said  that. 

r'ri  '  .'^**" '*'plv,  •'!  \v;:iii  I  Iimsj- li\  r  t-nws  diM|jar;^i'd,  nr\  ri"  to  w«irk 

if'i      ''•»■  iiir  ill  tlii.N  roiii|Mti\.     1  iJirilh'r  want  ijn*  di«liarm'of  Ambros*- 

•]...i    '   '*''i>lfr  woiknian  ni  liiVi^,  :iii«l  ihr  di^cli.ii  l:«-«»i  1m*i  nard  Siiarkrx  ; 

lli.it  '^^  in*v<'r  work  a  «l.iy  for  llii^  ii  !iJi»aii>  .'" — A.   I  may  Itavr  .sa;il 

^vaiit  t««  l.tiow  u):.;:  \<»';sm,|;     :  iii>  jx  ...i  .' _A.   If  Ms.  l.«r  -ns 


O      J  '''  «hH*s  s.iy  it.' — .V.    1   Niijijinx,    i;    ,.   .(i. 

'**l  not  .^Ir.  L«i-  s;i\  \n  \Mii  .M  lin-   -.liin-  liua-.  ••  1  iliiiil;  \vre<inM 
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manage  to  support  those  men ;  it  was  better  to  have  that  man;  di 
charged  than  to  have  trouble  along  the  whole  roacl;''  and  thenaddei 
'^  Is  tliere  anything  else  that  you  want."  Did  Mr.  Lee  say  that  in  repi 
to  you? — A.  lie  said  that,  1  think. 

Q.  Did  he  say  that! — A.  1  think  he  did. 

Q.  Did  you  reply  that  that  would  do!— A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  not  then  shake  hands  with  Lee  and  say,  **  If  you  wifll 
advised  by  me,  you  will  declare  this  strike  of; "  and  then  say,  "Ifya 
committee  comes  to  me  in  a  few  days,  we  can  fix  things  all  up!''— A. 
did  not.    I  did  not  shake  hands  with  Lee. 

Q.  Did  Lee  agree  to  declare  the  strike  oflf ! — A.  I  do  not  rememt 
that.    He  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  know  whether  Lee  went  down  to  the  Philadelphia  Ledg 
office  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  that  day,  and  also  to  the  PR 
office,  to  notity  the  public  that  the  strike  was  oft? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  And  that  the  men  would  not  be  discharged  who  reported  in  t 
morning!— A.  I  did  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  knowledge  of  these  things  in  the  interview  whi 
you  said  you  had  with  Mr.  Lee  on  the  2Gth? — A.  1  did  not. 

Q.  Are  these  things  true? — A.  Som.e  of  these  things  are  correct  a 
otliers  are  not. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  men  did  not  come  to  work  in  the  morning,  c 
tain  men  that  you  had  ? — A.  The  men  vho  were  discharged  did  not 
to  work. 

Q.  Who  were  these  2,G0O  men  ? — A.  Tiain  men  and  others. 

Q.  These  nieu,  could  not  they  begin  work  on  that  day! — A.  Th 
couhl  not,  even  if  they  wanted  to.  Mr.  Lee's  committee  understood  tl 
and  why  they  could  not. 

Q.  Why  is  it  these  2,G00  men  could  not  go  to  work! — A.  Becai 
thev  refused  to  do  our  work. 

r>V  Mr.   l^AKKEK: 

(i.  Is  tilt' ro  any  mutter  about  which  you  have  not  been  asked  a 
which  you  wish  to  give  an  explanation  t — A.  After  I  refused  to  sect 
committee  of  the  Kni^ihts  of  Ijiibor  I  was  asked  ilie  (juesrion,  woul 
take  it  uj)  ami  c»)nsider  it  if  this  trouble  was  over.  I  said,  •'Geutlem 
you  can  si»e  me  at  any  time  asemi?loyes."  They  saiil,  '^Let  us  havetl 
in  wiiting.-'  I  said,  ^-Genllemeii,  why  do  you  want  anything!  1 
the  hist  six  or  eight  months  we  have  been  getting  on  all  right.''  S 
I  took  each  nmn,!  started  at  tlie  head  man,  and  asked  each  one  if  11 
ever  promised  anything,  or  made  any  promises  that  1  did  not  do.  Tl 
answered.  *' Never."  I  said, ''  If  that  is  so,  wliv  should  vou  want  thii 
writing.'-' 

(X  Is  tiuMO  aiiv  further  exi)lanati()n  of  anv  of  these  inalters  vou  w 
to  make: — A.  I  do  not  know  tiiere  is  anything  1  wish  to  say  further 

Mr.  CiriPMAX.  Kecolleet,  I  h:ive  uone  ov<»r  the  tesliinonv  of  -Mr.  J 
for  your  benefit;  the  testimony  is  hei\)re  tiie  eoinniittee  and  I  liJ 
given  it  almost  verbatim,  so  it  is  only  fair  to  give  you  an  oi)portuu 
to  oppose  that,  and  any  ex[>lanation  you  wish  to  make  you  areatlibe 
to  make. 

The  Witness,  i  am  nuich  obliged  to  you. 

By  ]\rr.  kStone: 

Q.  Mr.  Lee  tells  ns  tiiat,  while  he  was  in  Pottsville  after  the  str 
had  begun,  you  sent  him  a  telegram  to  come  to  see  you. — A.  I  did  u 
1  sent  a  messenger. 

Q.  Well,  sent  a  messenger;  I  believe  that  was  his  statement;  i 
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lecamo  to  see  .vou  in  ro«^anl  to  it. — A.  Yes,  sir.     Do  you  wish  me 

plain  that  part  i 

What  1  want  to  ask  you  is,  whether  you  refused  to  talk  to  hint  in 

►rwk^nce  of  Mr.  Ufunetl? — V.  I  <li<l  not  send  for  Mr.  Hennett;  1 

brMr.  Lee. 

Did  not  vou  refa:5e  to  talk  witii  Lee  in  the  presence  of  Dennett? — 

ilid. 

Leesiiysyou  said  to  him  thatyou  wanted  him  to  set  yi)U  strai^^ht  f — 

ithing  of  the  kind.    I  was  straight  all  the  time.     F  did  not  re- 

anylKHly  to  set  nu^  straight. 

You  did  not  say  that .' — A.  I  did  not. 

Thatyou  said  to  IiItii  that  you  wanted  to  give  him  a  better  posi- 

lian  the  one  he  had  ? — A.  Xothin^:  of  the  kiiicL 

The  qu«»sti<>n  was  asked  Mr.  Lee: 

>'b»i  dul  \<m  uii4l(*rstaii(l  Mr.  Swoiganl  wanted  you  to  do? — A.  Ho  w.uitcd  iim 
'  l*2.r>')u  *!:iy  for  iny  K<rvic«'s  as  lUiicliiiiijtt  when  1  did  not  work  for  the  coinpau}'. 

0  do  what  f  —A.  'I'hat  is  hewt  known  to  him.  and  not  t4)  nio. 

thntilidyoii  nnderstand,  that  ho  was  tryinj:  to  bribe  youf— A.   I  so  lUiid  to 

1  **^'u\,  *'Mr.  Sw»'ij;:ird,  it  will  not  do  for  nn»  to  do  anythinj;  of  that  kind.  1 
^1  «  p>od  (diaracttT,  and  do  not  want  to  bh'niish  it  by  accoptinj^  com  pen  sat  ion 
hii*  romiiany  wliilt*  not  doinj;  actnal  work  for  tho:n  and  the  men  paying  in«) 

Mh'h  a  eonversation  as  that  occur  between  you? — A.  Never. 
Nothing  in  substance  to  that  etlect  f — .V.  Nothing  of  the  kind. 
N*ow  what  did  you  want  to  see  Mr.  Leo  for? — A.   I   will  explain 

We  had  a  ;;reat  th*al  of  trouble  at  the  upper  end,  and  .Fohn  liOe 
K  always  been  considered  a  coolhead4Ml  tellow,  I  took  him  out  of 
achineshop  at  Ninth  and  Greene  and  sent  him  to  Pottsvillo 
na;jt»  the  men  there.  I  paid  John  Lee,  and  I  have  a  voucher  for 
tlo  that  .servirt*.  When  I  lound  out  afterwards  that  Jolin  Lee 
'•tinu'  dirty  wiiii  me,  instca<lor  tele<::ra]>hin{X  to  him  I  .sjMit  a  man 
:t>ville  to  tell  liiin  that  1  w;niicd  to  see  him  at  my  ollico  at  10 
i  \Vrdm*S'Liy  nniiiiin;:.  lb*  Witiit«'d  to  know  of  the  messenjjer 
I  Wanted,  bill  ilM»sprcia]  o'liiM  r  did  not  kn<»w,  and  he  delivered 
'ssa;;r.  lit'  want  I'd  to  know  whether  this  was  to  be  a  compromise 
!tr«  hut  tin*  man  could  not  tell  him  anything;  except  that  Mr. 
ard  wantrd  to  set*  him.  The  next  mornin;^  abttnt  half  past  1(^ 
V  I  i.MiixtMl  a  (  ard  that   Mr.    Lee  and   Mr.    I>e:im»tt    were   there. 

♦lid  Hot  MMul  !*«»r  .Mr.  llennetl.     1  hail  rcfas4»d  to  me.t  a  commit- 

thr  Kni;;lits  of  Labor.  I  h.ive  no  objection  to  tht-rn  if  tliev  will 
>ii  with  their  ^v^lIk.     In  passin;::  backwards  and  forwards  I  passed 

he  >at,  and  I  said.  *»,Iohn,  1  willsei*  you  now."  Mr.  ISeiinett  rosi^ 
1  i  ^aid,  *•  1  have  not  soul  for  Mr.  r»ennett.''  Then  Lee  .said.  **  You 
'»l  s»M»   nn'withuiit   sri'iiu^  ileiiiirtt.''     1    said  to  ISennett, '*  .Stay 

Von  arr,  i  will  kiMp  yoa  bat  a  few  minutes  ;  Le4\  (!ome   iato   tin* 

W'r  wrnt  into  thi-  oir«  r  athl  I   said,  '•  dohn,  you  have  always 

air  with  me  and  1  w.mi  to  be  f.iir  with  you  ih>w.     .V<»u  art*  dniii*^ 

ip  at  l*t»H>ville  wlii'li  i-i  wroni;.     Now  1  will  j^ive  you  a  chance: 

I  iro  ba«-k  to  Niiiih  arnl  (Ireme;  this  is  fair  ;"  but  he  ;,^ol  u;:ly  and 

'•  i  iiisehai^i' MHi  heie,  ri;;hl  in  tlie  room.*' 

N  that  all  ni'  thf  e.H!\  fixation  .'  —  A.  That  is  all  the  4'o!iversation 
tor  Mr.  Lee  to  pit  hiai  b:irk  in  the  machine  shops.  I  hail  taken 
»m  Ninth  and  (irmi.-.  lie  w  i^  a  rna<  liinist.  and  I  thought  it  was 
"e  than  M;^l*t  ht»  .Nh.iuhl  -.»  back  to  ih«*  posit  ion.  If  John  liCe  will 
H  the  liiilii,  h«'  V.  ill  t«  1!  \')U  lhi<  is  jusi  what  passetl  between  us. 

hat  was  .li!  !!io  inn\.  r^atmn  .'  —  A.  fhat  was  all  the  conversation. 
^oa  »cni  for  hun  by  ^[Mcial  nio:»sen<;;er  to  tell  him  you  wautcd  to 
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put  hiui  buck  in  the  inacliiiie  shop  f — A.  I  deny  tliat  men  in  theBeadin 
l^ailroail  Company  are  paid  to  do  any  tiling  else.  1  would  not  begoiU 
of  injuring  a  laboring  man,  because  I  was  one  myself  for  a  good  man 
years. 

Q.  What  did  you  send  Lee  up  to  the  mines  for;? — A.  I  did  not  sen 
him  to  the  mines.  1  have  not  anything  to  do  with  the  mines.  We  hai 
a  great  many  men  employed  at  Palo  Alto  and  Cressona  and  Schuylk: 
Haven  with  whom  we  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  I  have  had  lette 
written  me  from  there  calling  my  attention  that  if  the  men  there  d 
not  do  better  there  would  be  trouble.  I  did  not  bring  the  letters,  b 
I  have  them. 

Q.  1  understand  you  to  say  that  ^Vlr.  Lee  was  in  your  employ  and  y 
sent  him  up  there.  What  do  you  mean,  where! — A.  To  Pottsvilleai 
Palo  Alto. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  ? — A.  To  keep  the  other  men  straight. 

Q.  Did  you  send  him  there  as  a  detective? — A.  Oh,  no;  I  would d 
employ  Mr.  Lee  as  a  detective. 

Q.  Did  you  employ  him  and  ])a3'  him  to  keep  the  men  quiet!— A. 
sent  John  Lee  there  to  keep  the  men  at  work.  If  any  differences  < 
eurred  with  the  men  to  try  and  fix  it  and  keep  me  ])Osted;  that  is  wl 
he  did.  Mr.  Oahill  did  some  of  this  work  for  nu\  Before  this  int«rvie 
1  believe  John  Lee  acted  square  with  me  until  near  the  close  of  tl 
trouble,  as  near  as  I  could  lind  out. 

Q.  Did  you  think  he  was  acting  square  when  you  sent  a  messeni 
for  him! — A.  I  did  not  think  he  was  then,  that  is  the  reason  I  sent: 
him.  I  thought  he  was  a  dangerous  fellow  to  have  up  there.  I  did  i 
want  to  tlischarge  him,  but  I  wanted  to  give  him  that  position  back 
the  machine-shop. 

(J.  There  is  one  matter  I  want  to  find  out.  You  say  that  when  » 
eral  hundred  of  these  men  quit  work  at  Port  llichmond  that  you  li 
no  difliculty  in  replacing  them  ?  -A.  We  did  not. 

Q.  Tiien  vou  could  easily  iX^-'t  all  the  men  vou  wanted? — A.  Yes,  i 

Q.  Is  that  true  of  ex[)ert  labor  as  well  as  those  known  as  coinn: 
laborers? — A.  A  man  in  a  week  or  two  would  be  able  to  do  the  woi 
in  less  time  than  that,  two,  three,  or  four  days.  We  ])ay  the  new  n 
bv  the  week,  and  in  a  week  tliev  can  easily  do  it,  and  they  get  bet 
and  better  every  day. 

(^>.  When  300,  400,  or  500  (piit  work  and  went  out  ('onld  you  sap 
tiieir  places  almost  immediately? — A.  In  twenty-four  hours  right 
this  town. 

i).  If  your  engineers  and  liremen  and  brakemcn,  could  you  sap 
their  places  without  much  difliculty  f—xV.  It  depends  ujion  how  nu 
go  out  at  once  I  could  supply  their  i)l:ices  if  thi\y  did  not  all  qnit 
()nc(\ 

(),  What  class  of  men  lake  the  i>laces  of  these  300,  400,  or  .>00  n 
when  they  (piit  suddenly  ! — A.  You  mean  laboring  men  ? 

(J.  Yes,  sir. — A.  You  mean  what  nationalities  ! 

(J.  \'"(\s,  sir. — A.  Well,  we  have  (lennans,  we  iiavc;  colored  men, 
have  Americans,  we  had  some  Irish  and  soim*  I*oh  s. 

Q  Were  they  c^itiztMis  of  the;  United  States  i — A.  I  sui)])os(^  so;  ag* 
many  of  them.     I  think  they  iiay<».  been  here  for  two  or  three  vears. 

(^>.  And  a  good  many  of  them  have  nor  been  here  for  so  long? — ^ 
do  not  know  about  that. 

(i.  Werti  then»  any  I\)les  and  irun;4:ari.ins  amon;^  them! — A.  1 
Poles,  we  eouM  not  get  any.  Tiie  Knights  of  Laluir  opened  a  so 
house  at  Tort  iiielnnond  and  wo  eouhl  not  get  any.     I  was  after  ao 
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ottbem»    I  wanted  to  p't  thoin,  because  tlicx  an*  a  ;;ikmI  «lass  oi  people 
■ml  do  tlu'ir  work  lionostly. 

Q»  And  very  <!lu»ai»!y? — A.  No;  tlM*y(M)st  as  iniurli  as  anybody.     Wo 
pay  a  l\))tr  its  iiiucb  as  an  hislinian. 

Q'  Vou  l*oiiii«i  no  dilU('u!ty  in  supplying  tlie  phuvsof  your  nu*n  wIumi 
thvy  unit  work;  «lid  you  jjet  nuMi  who  aii^  waiidnin;;  around  idU*  Hi'i*k- 
in;:  nm  kf— A.  Vis,  sir. 

Q.  A  n*  tlirn*  so  many  idle  men  in  IMiiladelpliia  that  you  ean  ]»ii'k  up 
live  or  ^4i\  hundred  or  a  thousand  or  two  in  a  tew  hours/  -A.  1  tliink 
ill  r<»rrv -f'i^ht  hours  I  ean  ;ret  you  ten  tliousanil  men;  not  in  Thihidvl- 
plji.'i,  I»i  at  I  ean  fret  them  here.  Two  days  alter  tlie  troubh'  at  Port 
Ikiehnif  »iid  we  liad  to  turn  them  away  and  ehtse  tlie  ^at(*s.  \\  lien  this 
tronMf  came  on  I  Imd  to  take  a  number  ol'  uu'U  in  my  oHie«»  to  answer 
the  Mt  *-rs  asking;  ftu*  work.  I  wrote  them  to  stay  away,  as  we  di«l  not 
want  tl  A  cm.     They  were  frcmi  all  parts  of  the  country. 

1  iv  Mr.  (Miii'MAN: 

<^.  I       lH»Heve  the  IN>h»s  are  a  very  p)od  elass  of  workinfj  jK^ople  as  a 

|NH>|ili*  z     as  a  ridi»  they  are  imlustrious  and  8<»ber. — A.  Tiiose  at   Itieh- 

■loiid  1  >«'haved  very  iiieely, 

y.  VX~4»  havf  a  ^reat  many  of  them  with  us,  and  tliey  are  very  p>od 

]KM))ile  z     they  will  work  and  make  moiu'y  and  savr  it.     Now,  sir,  in  em- 

plovinjX   IMMiplr,  do  you  take  any  ]»ains  t4»  aseertain  whether  they  are 

i-ilizeu  .-*  of  the  I'nitiMl  States  or  Iiavo  deelari'd  their  intenti<»n  of  bceom- 

iu;:  i'it  i  y.vws  f — A.  Wv  do  not.     We  i\n  not  eare. 

Q*  N'  oil  do  not  impiirt*.  when  he  lives  unil(*r  4Mir  (invi-rnnient  and  ex- 

|ieets  t ««  live  nniler  it,  as  to  whethfi*  hi*  has  any  intention  of  beeomin;; a 

riti/eii    «if  that  <  Government  or  not  f — A.  If  the  l.iliorers  are  able-bodied 

lurii  wt-  do  ni)t  eaie. 

*^  ^  *Hi  would  take  Chinamen  oi  an\biMly  i-lse  .' — A.  AnybiMly. 

*/•  ^  on  sav  \»>ti   li:id   I-ee.  where  *— A.   At  Palo  Alto,  Cresstma,  and 
S*l,ii\  iKiii  iia^;.,,. 

*'•  ^^  as  he  A\«»rkin;:  lor  liie  enmp.i;.;.  :  wli.it  «litl  In*  Tn* .'  —  A.   I  do  imt 
hki-to  i:«>  over  It  a  seeondtime. 

.     *•    '•Mt    1    \\i>li    M»a  t«» -(I  over  it  :.  M'eund  tiriie.     Ii  i-^  mil  \\li;it  vnn 

•    ••    'Ut    wliar   \\r  hke,  beeaii>e  SMiiieliine.s  we  iir.iKeoui.NeU  <'^  \  er\  plain 

■'^'•iiU'tiuies   ue  do  ni»i.     I  am  .i^Uiiii:  Iliis  nnw  a^  mihii  in  \our  in 

\   .  "^^   "'^  an.\bnd\*'i.      Vi»u  lia\e  not  :i:«'  «mi    lie*   .slam!       W  ii.il    \x  a -i   In* 

,     '    •*     l«n-   tlie   <'niini.iii\  .'  —  A.    lie    \v.i»»    kiMpJii.;     ilie    h'»I  Ih.his   of    the 

J.'*  '^-^  ol  Labor  **i!ai;^ht. 
^,     I     ■'«*\\  liiii;;  w.is  he  ki*e|»iii.:  tile  Kiiiuhl**  ".'    L.ibm    >I  i,iiL;lir  .'- -  A.    I 

0  *V***'   a  i'oiij»Ie  nl"  iiHiiilhs,  possili  \. 

1  •     r  **«!  \«»n  Nfinl  ill  111  ui»  tlieii-  toiio  ihi>  fni-  \<m  .' — A     Vi'-. 

I*,*     ^^  «Tt'  >o:i  p.i\  iiiLT  Immi  al  thi.-f  time  .' — A     1  p;iid  \\t\  p.ii  I  of  iln-  lime. 

I y     ^  *  ii.it  part  .'  —  A.   Work  he  perl'«u  iiH'd  t'i»r  me. 

..,..,'     *  ^«  i\\  mu'-h  ueir  \oii  |M\  iiiu  .'— \.   I  thiiiiw  1   p.iid  llie  ^ii'ii  he  was 
t*'^  ill*.-  .'.^  I 

II       ^  in  the  maehine  >Ihii>.s. 

,y      •'ti-.v  miieii  w.i-i  ih.it  .*---A.  ^J.S*:  :in,  1  iliiiiL  '•J.lo.i.Lix. 

J  i'      '  *iil  \nsi  p.iy  for  two  iiioiiiIin'  uoik  t!si  :♦  .'  -A.    I   did. 

1*1       ^^' li.i!  t'lNi' was  liedoin;^:  lip  t  Inn- .'  -A.   1  iht  no;  Lmiw  . 
..,,\"      "low   :ilioui    r.diill;    \«iii   spoio-   oi    « ".liiiil  .'  — A.    Mi     <    ilirll,   as    I 
,..   ..       '^*  Hid   it.   was  ;it  Po!;>.\ilie.   I    thiiiK.  :i-   ire.ismn   nt   Nunie  t'uinl : 
,  >  "^  Iiiat  \ven»  e4ilh-i*te«l    |i»r  iln-  1..;i:um   ^I  imj -.      lie  u.i>»  ai'lini;  a^ 

'J^^^^^t-r  for  a  l.ibor  liiiid. 

.  ^I  ^Vrn*  vou  pavin;^:  him  al  lli.ir    .i:n.-.'-A.    ><•,  ^wi    1  w.i^  n«H  p.i\ 

v^ftMr.  rahill. 
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Q.  Now,  iu  tliis  iuterview,  wlieii  Mr.  Dennett  was  along  with  Lt 
you  said  you  wanted  to  put  Lee  at  work  at  his  old  place  at  the  diopt 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  did  not  mention  wages  to  liim;  you  did  not  mention  the  N 
jeet  of  wages  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  the  wages  which  ho  had  been  getting? — A.  $2.40. 

Q.  Was  it  not  82.50! — A.  It  may  have  been. 

Q.  You  did  not  allude  to  that  at  all  in  the  interview? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Parker  : 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  be  understood  that  a  portion  of  the  time  tl 
Lee  wa«  doing  that  special  work  he  was  receiving  pay  from  the  Knigl 
of  Labor,  and  also  from  the  company  at  the  same  time? — A.  Idoi 
know  what  he  was  receiving  from  the  Knights  of  Labor.  I  inferra 
might  be  so  understood  by  you. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  when  he  went  up  there  he  was  acting  for  i 
Knights  of  Labor? — A.  1  did  not  know.     * 

Q.  Did  you  understand  him,  before  you  sent  this  special  messenger 
him,  that  he  was  serving  both  sides,  or  did  you  understand  that  he  I 
simply  left  oil*  serving  you  ? — A.  Well,  1  do  not  know.  He  was  8er\i 
me.  I  do  not  know  what  he  did  for  anybody  else.  Wiien  I  knew  he  ^ 
not  serving  me  I  sent  for  him.     I  watched  liim. 

Q.  You  found  he  was  not  serving  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  Did  you  find  he  was  assisting  the  organization  against  youf- 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  at  this  interview  you  spoke- of;  w^hile  talking  with  Lee 
your  room,  where  was  l>ennett ? — A.  Bennett  was  in  the  outer  room 

Q.  Where  he  could  hear  what  was  said? — A.  No,  sir;  fully  20  or 
feet  from  the  two  doors. 

Q.  Were  the  doors  open  ? — A.  No,  they  were  both  closed. 

Q.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  because  Lee  says  he  left  the  (!« 
open  so  that  Mr.  Bennett  could  hear,  and  I  wanted  your  statement 
to  whether  it  is  a  fiict  ? — A.  It  is  not  a  fact.  ^\  v  '  *ennett  knows  the  t 
doors  were  closed.     That  is  what  J  mean. 

B\  Mr.  Stone: 

Q  Was  Mr.  Lee  receiving  wages  from  you  up  to  the  time  you  sent ' 
nu\SvSenger  for  him  ? — A.  No,  sir;  he  was  not. 

(J.  How  long  since  he  had  been  receiving  wages .' — A.  Possibly 
long  as — 1  can  not  say:  possibly  two  or  tliree  weeks. 

Q,  What  1  want  to  get  at  di^linitely  is  this:  He  has  testilicMl  that 
Knights  of  Labor  were  paying  iiim  62.*jr>  a  day.     I  want  now  to  kn 
whether  he  was  receiving  wages  at  the  same  time  from  you  .' — A.  T 
voucher  will  show  when  1  paid  him  that  money.     You  can  readily 
at  that. 

Q.  Will  you  produce  that  voucher  ? — A.  I  have  got  it,  and  I  will  [ 
duce  the  voucher  for  you.     I  will  ])roduc(*  a  copy  of  it. 

Q.  We  would  like  to  see  the  orii^nnal. — A.  1  will  let  vou  see  theoi 
inal  and  make  a  copy  of  it. 

Q.  In  the  form  in  which  the  teslimoiiy  now  api)ears  it  places  Mr.  ] 
in  the  position  of  apparently  acting  in  two  cai)acities  ? — A.  Well,  1< 
n»)t  help  that. 

Q.  We  want  to  get  at  the  facts  to  see  whetlnu'  tliat  is  troe?- 
Well,  the  voucher  will  show. 

(J.  Has  tli(ue  been  any  reduction  in  the  wages  of  the  Beading  r 
road  em])loy('»s  in  the  last  few  years? — A.  The  wages  of  all  eraplo. 
have  been  increased. 
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Q.  •XTicTC  has  been  no  reduction  1 — A.  No,  sir;  there  bari  booh  in- 
•rcac^'^^^l  n'aizes,  because  the  Keadinj;  Kailroad  Company  pays  $4(>,(NK)  or 
|5ii^(KHi  sublitional  money  a  niontli  to  the  men  in  \va;:es. 

Q.  1  1  u ve  the  UKMi  fX^Mierally  been  paid  cash  ? — A.  Not  until  just  before 
|grt5— "••^^i?  when  it  was  paid  by  cliei'k.    They  are  paid  by  eheek  now. 

Q,  l^iLsh  cheeks? — A.  Yes,  eash  checks.  I  do  not  remember  when 
tbut  c;o  111  men  cod. 

Q.  Tbey  have  been  paid  by  what  ^ou  call  cash  checks.* — A.  Yes, 
ca^b  t;1ii*cks. 

1^.  l-!xphiin  somethin*:  about  those  checks. — A.  If  they  owed  you 
87 r*  for  .sei  vices  peWormeil,  they  wouhl  j;ive  you  a  che«rk  for  it,  whicli 
you  coiiiii  ;ret  cashed  at  any  phice.  Any  storekeeper  wouhl  cash  it; 
you  ooiild  r^x)  anywhere  and  ^et  th«^  money  for  it,  tlie  same  as  cash. 

Q.   So  that  it  is  a  paper  on  which  tlie  iudders  can  draw  the  full  face 
valiu*  ? — A.  Yes.  anywiiiTc. 

i^.   Instead  ot  payin":  y(m  in  cunency  they  would  ;rive  you  a  check 
on  the  iKuik  f — A.  S'es,  sir. 

i^.  All  vini  liad  to  <lo  was  just  inilorse  it  .' — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a  cash 
IwynnMit.* 

y    Vou  liave  r.nt  issued  any  scrip  to  them  f — A.  Yes,  there  hjis  been 
84'r:p  issuiMl  sinee  I  have  Imm*ii  with  the  conijiany. 

^i'  I'iuil  also  for  wa;;es  •  -  A.  Yes,  sir;  1  liave  had  some  myself. 
^i'  Tfll  us  something;  about  that. — A.  Well,  it  is  so  Ion;;  aj^o,  I  have 
almost  for;:i>tten. 

^i'  I  «lo  not  want  the  history  of  it, but  describe  the  scrip;  what  is  the 
fonii  f»f  i{  » — \    [  fdi'ir^.t  what  the  ft>rm  was,  it  has  Iwen  so  1ou;j:  a<jo. 
^^  ^  oil  had  some  of  it  ? — A.  Ves,  sir. 
^i'  ^^  hut  was  it  lor' — A.  \Va;:es. 

y.  If  tln»y  owe<l    me  ^«7ri,  you  would  ;cive  me  scrip  for  J?"."*;  well, 
^n^i^^'*'**  I  expectetl  to  tic*  with  it  .' — A.  (iet  it  cashed,  if  you  could. 
*/•  Ilnw  hui;;  a;;*:  was  that  .'—A.  I  think  it  was  isso  ,»r  ISSI,  I  forj^'et 

i>   1^'**^  ^incl•  ? — A.  I  d»>  not  remember. 

\r       .*^  "**^  "^  riM'eiit  o«*eurr4MMM*  .' — A.  No,  .sir. 

•  Ir.  (  iiii»MA.N.  This  ma*t«'r  to  Mr.  Li'e  is  one  of  coii*;e«pience.  The 
lf'*Ji*"  ^?  ^^y  '  quest ioih'd  the  witness  was  to  ;:et  it  chsirly  on  the  record, 
il  /' .^^^■**i;;i*»d  has  thr  vou<'her  of  .Mr.  Lee  bein;;  ]>aid  l»y  the  road,  I 
uiik  It  tin^^iit  to  I»4'  broii;:ht  lier«%  and  Mr.  Lee  ou;;ht  tt»  Im»  brou;:ht 
tiiTP,  K(|  .^j^  jj^  ^j^.^,  ,^^  .jjj  r\|)l:iii:iti<)n  of  that.  Cm  voii  have  that  here 
t"ni(.rn»xv,„orni„^.^ 

*"**  ^ViiNEss.  V«s,  sir. 

"■  ^Ir.  Lee  should  be  brou.u'ht  li<*re  while  you  are  Uvvr  to  twplain  it. 

AUSTIN  CORBIN<-Recalled. 

*"•■  «o:ii|i'itt«M'  MMeived  the  docunu'Uts  presented  by  .Mr.  ^'tubiu  with 
"•*  '^'tvlcrstandin;;  thev  >honld   put   in  su«*li  portions  as  tlu'V  mi;'ht 

I'V  Mr.  ANnr.nspN: 
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Q.  Can  you  state  whether  it  owned  any  railroad,  except,  of  coo 
the  track  in  its  mines,  or  any  engines  except  engines  for  switcliini 
its  track  at  the  mines,  or  uses  such  engines  or  road  to  transpor 
coal  from  the  mines  to  bring  it  to  points  of  delivery? — A.  Never tl 
know  of.    It  has  no  interest  in  any  common  carrier  that  I  know  of, 

Q.  It  has  never  bought  any  railroad  company  ? — A.  Not  to  my  kn 
edge ;  not  since  I  have  been  in. 

Q.  Can  you  state  whether  there  is  any  other  provision  in  the  cb 
of  the  Heading  liailroad  Company  as  to  powers  than  the  foUowin 
contained  in  section  2  ?  I  will  not  read  the  preliminary  portion  of  i 
cause  it  is  in  relation  to  shares,  corporate  title,  and  the  ortlinary  pc 
of  the  corporation,  all  of  which  are  qualified  by  the  following  langi 
"  PrortVM,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  considered  as  ii 
way  giving  to  the  said  corporation  any  banking  privileges  whatso 
or  any  other  liberties,  privileges,  or  franchises  but  such  as  may  be  i 
sary  or  incident  to  the  making  and  maintaining  of  the  said  railroac 
the  conveyance  of  the  passengers  and  the  transportation  of  the  mai 
of  goods,  merchandise,  and  commodities  thereon." — A.  I  do  not  j 
anything  about  it,  sir.  It  is  given  to  me  as  the  charter  of  the  I 
delphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company,  and  I  supjwse  the  inform 
to  be  correct.  I  take  it  to  be  all  there  under  that  charter.  I  cai 
out  by  referring  to  my  counsel. 

Q.  That  is  the  meaning  as  to  the  power  ? — A.  I  presume  3'ou  are 
about  it.     I  can  not  go  outsitle  of  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  act  which  increases  those  powe] 
A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  act.    I  have  given  jou  all  I  can  give 

Q.  Now,  to  come  to  the  inquiry  of  the  Laurel  Run  Improvement 
pany.  Now,  as  it  appears  in  the  document  you  present,  the  nam( 
changed  by  the  court  of  common  pleas  for  the  city  and  county  of  I 
delphia  to  the  Philadeli)hia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company, 
section  3  is  granted  the  following  ])owers: 

The  said  corporation  shall  have  power  to  purchase,  sull,  trannporl,  and  luiuc 
iu\t\  to  mine  and  manufacture  iron,  and  Tor  this  i)nrpose  the  said  company  shall 
])0\vor  to  a«;(jnire,  from  time  to  tinw,  hy  purcliasc,  h;ase,  or  otln^rwiso  such  la 
anyri^^hts,  easements,  or  privih'ijcs  therein  ;  and  may  ronstruct  all  necessary  hni 
and  fixtures  necessary  for  the  (jusines.'^of  mininjr  and  lV)r  ]>re]»arin^  coal  form 
mining  and  manufactnrin*;  iron,  and  the  accommodation  of  persons  engajijc*!  in 
employ  in  the  said  business. 

Now,  under  that  section  is  granted  the  power  of  transportation  ai 
as  mining  coal.     There  is  in  section  ."i  the  rollowing  ])rivilege: 

And  it  shall  he  lawful  for  the  ])resid«»nt  and  directors  of  the  said  company  t< 
scrihe  for  or  purchase  tiie  lands  or  stfx-k  of  any  other  incorporated  company 
►Stati;  of  IVnnsylvania. 

The  (piestiiMi  I  wislj  to  ask  is,  whether,  to  the  best  of  your  knowl< 
the  Philadeli>hia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  ( 'oinpany  has  ever  be 
any  railroad,  or  tner  lurnished  any  means  for  transporting  coal 
the  point  of  delivery  at  the  mines  to  the  market? — A.  I  can  ai 
that  by  saying  it  has  not  since  I  have  been  with  it.     What  was 
before  I  can  not  tell,  or  what  was  not  done.     J  do  not  know,  sir. 

i},  TluM'e  is  another  (|uestion  1  would  like  to  ask.  I  think  I 
nothing  else.  The  ])()int  1  have  is,  I  believe  tluTe  is  a  law  or  pro^ 
of  the  State  e«)nstitiition  rtMpiiriiig  \]\o  president  and  ollicers  of  i 
road  eomi^anv  charteriMl  bv  llie  State*  oi"  i*ennsvlvania  to  reside  \ 

I  •  •  > 

the  borders  of  the  State  of  J*<Minsylvania  .' — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(}.  Where  is  yonr  rcsijlcnc*'  •     A.  \\on\  sir:  12UI  Wabuit  stree 
Q.  Have  your  family  resided  hcie  ! — A.  Thry  are  here  some  p 

the  time. 
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Q.  Have  30U  any  otlier  resideiiee  ? — A.  No,  nir ;  I  have  no  other 
It^  nuiidence.  I  have  ai  house  in  Now  York,  one  in  New  IlanipHhire, 
aiNl  mil*  at  Iauihi  Ishmd. 

Q.  WhtTf  is  your  proiH^rty  assessed? — A.  I  am  assessed  all  over, 
wherever  1  am/  Kvery  man  ji^CK's  for  me  who  thinlvs  he  has  <;or  a 
chance  to  ;;et  anything  out  of  me  by  assessing;. 

Q.  How  \ou^  have  yon  resided  liere  f — A.  Siiiee  I  have  taken  this 
pn*>ulency. 

Q.  Wlieii  was  that  ? — A.  The  5tli  of  Oetober.  I  eame  liere  before 
that.  I  arranged  for  my  house  and  1  moved  into  it,  or  commenced  to 
get  ready  to  movt*  into  it,  U^fore  i  toi>k  the  pn'sidency,  or  as  soon  as  it 
was  Miu'^estrd.  I  took  a  liouse  and  1  made  a  residence  in  lMiihi«Ieb»hia. 

ii-  Sim-e  iliat  time  where  has  most  of  your  washing  l>cen  done? — A.  1 
rather  ihiuU  that  is  ;:ettin|;  into  pretty  devilisli  tine  ipmrters  for  you  to 
Ulk  .iIniut  iii.\  \\a^hin^.  I  intend  to  answer  your  ipiestions  very  freely 
ami  t'uiiv,  hut  i  do  not  intend  you  shouhl  take  nn^  up  personally. 

Q-  I  aiii  iakin«{  yon  as  ]>resiilent  of  tlie  Reading  Hailroad  <*ompany, 
bat  1  will  i>\]ilaiii  ut  you  that  in  the  ])resent  case  there  is  no  intentional 
Offeuw  ill  III,.  i|iirstion. 

Tln'('i!AiKMAN.  1  lake  it  that  Mr.  Anderson  wishes  to  settle  the 
qoe^tion  m  yimi  dnmicile. 

Tin*  W'liNKss.  I  think  I  liave  settled  it  alreaily.  I  can  sliow  my 
vasbiiiM  |„||,^  It  Y,,„  uouhl  like  to  have  them  shown. 

The  t'HAiiniAN.  Uhai  the  precise  information  Mr.  Anderson  wanted 
I  donor  know.  I»ut  I  take  it  that  is  what  ln»  is  after. 

TLe  Witness.  All  proper  information  I  am  willing;  to  ^ive  you. 

«r- ^'niCMAN.  Wjiat  has  his  domicile  to  do  with  this  investigation  f 

Mr.  ANnKKsoN.  BrcauM*  we  are  ipie^^tionin^  him  as  to  the  fact  of  his 
fwideniM'.  In  my  State  at  least  tliat  ipu'stion  is  often  s(*ttle<l  by  this 
^Ijr^'""  "*  where  i»ne  has  his  washiii;z  done. 

Tlif  U"irM:ss.  I  do  not  brlirvi*  you  will  settle  that  in  Pennsylvania. 

"f- ^'llii^VAN.  Of  coursf  I  should  not  ilesire  to  ;:overn  ymi  in  rt»;;anl 
t"  ifMiiiif,!,^  ^  :is  to  what  i.s  and  what  is  not  proper,  but  if  you  will  ;;ive 
■«ti|»' rt-asoii  Ui\  it  ]M'rha)is  1  would  a;jn'e  with  you. 

t- "  •^^l*lii-'^*'>-  It  is  tlii.N  <jUfstioii  of  residence  about  which  I  am 
J^^KUij;.  i.iii  I  think  it  wtnild  onlv  clause  delav  and  it  is  not  a  verv  im- 
l"»"ant  |H,i„f 

H\  the  <'I!AIKMAN: 

"•  ^Vlij.ii  viMi  wrn*  examined  \V(»dnesday,  you  pnunised  to  ^ive  the 

*^*aiiittn*  a   ^mmI  dral   of  information,  whirh  \ou  said  was  in  d«K*u- 

^»tH  which  you  then  rould  not  lay  ytnir  hands  on.       You  have  kindly 

f^^  UN  :i  pile  of  paiii)ililets.  and   Mr.   Wliiliii;;  anil   others,  wlni  have 

^''  t'XaininiMK  also   promised   to  furnish  sonie  lestimony  of  taets,  of 

^'  *hirh  we  wanted  information  in  a  regular  form.      Will  you  |»lease 

^^  arrange  in  the  manner  in  which  yon  wish  In  have  them  arranpMl, 

™N«ihM'iiments  and  turn  them  over  to  the  sieno;j;raplier  so  that  he  can 

Nt  Mifh  marks  on  them  as  In*  ean  idfntif\  them  bv,  then  we  will  pro- 

"*^l  t4i  a«^k  you  some  more  <piestionsf — A.   In  the  lirsi  plaee  1  was  n»- 

(|a«*Nttil  tn  priN'ure  the  cost  of  eoal  at  ditVertMit  timi*s.     Now  that  was  a 

pn'tty  ^enenil  n^piest,  but  1  have  ti;:urtMl  the  cost  of  coal  for  tive^ears, 

forthe  years  l.ss;i_-|-.Vi>-7,  which  1  hand  to  you,  and  1  have  numlM'red 

it  00  this  pu|NT.      That  answers  that  one. 

17  PENN 
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Exhibit  36. 

Cost  of  coal  to  the  Philadelphia  and  Heading  Coal  and  Iron  Company ^  excUHiign 

ooal  {in  ground)  mined  from  Us  lands. 


Years. 


1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 

1887 


Cost  per  Royalty 

ton  in  cars  at  I  of  leaded  col- 


mines. 


$1. 49. 5 
1. 47. 8 
1. 43.  5 
1.  r>3. 7 
1.45.1 


liei'ies. 


General 

expenses, 

etc. 


$0. 09. 1 
.09.8 
.09.7 
.08.6 
.08.9 


$0, 


14.6 
16.6 
14.7 
13.8 
10.9 


Interest 
on  funded  li- 
abilities, 
etc. 


Tom 


$0.24.6 
.23.2 
.l&O  1 
.  17. 5  I 
.12.7 


Q.  The  document  shows  that  on  the  face? — A.  Yes,  sir,  to  the 
"What  has  been  the  estimated  loss  by  the  public  by  the  increase 
price  of  coal,''  is  a  question  I  can  not  answer  or  get  the  inform 
Of  course  it  is  a  very  general  question  and  it  would  take  a  good  c 
tiguring  to  do  that,  and  I  can  not  answer  that.  "  What  is  the  pi 
CM  Trying  coal  by  railroad  and  water  from  the  mines  to  the  various  { 
etc  ?"  Now  I  furnished  you  in  No.  2  here  and  the  traffic  arrange 
with  the  cost  of  carrying  coal  in  every  direction,  as  far  as  I  hav< 
able.    That  gives  that  answer  in  full. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  that  is  the  rate  which  is  charged  the  sh 
who  offer  goods  to  the  company  for  transportation  f 

The  Witness.  It  is  not  only  the  rates  charged  to  all  shippei 
the  rate  which  those  shippers  do  pay.  We  charge  the  same  rat 
company  as  to  private  shippers. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  if  it  wa«  distinct  in  regard  to  the  point  Mr.  M 
referred  to  yesterday  evening,  namely  the  cost  to  the  compan 
actual  cost  of  transportation  from  one  point  to  another? — A.  Tli 
to  the  conl  roinpanyf 

Q.  No,  the  cost  to  the  railroad  company? — A.  No,  I  have  no 
one.  It  is  not  recorded  here  [looking  at  his  list]  and  1  did  no) 
any  such  memorandum  made.  ^'What  part  of  the  telegraph  syst< 
longs  to  the  Reading  Railroad  and  what  part  to  the  Western  Ui 
Here  is  the  answer  in  full.  1  have  defined  the  lines  owned  by  ou 
pany  and  those  owned  by  the  Western  Union. 

Exhibit  37. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  telegrapli  syHtem  belongs  to  tho  Reading  Railroad  ac 
pait  to  the  VVestern  Union  ? — A.  With  the  exception  of  the  North  Penn  and  D 
au<l  Bound  Brook  DiviKion.  the  entire  telejrraph  system  on  the  Philadelpl 
Reading  Railroad  belongs  to  the  Philadelphia,  Reading  and  Pottsville  Te 
Company,  wliicli  provid(;s  for  the  railroad  company  such  wires  as  are  require* 
business.  Thr  railroad  wires  on  the  North  Penn  and  Bound  Brook  Division 
to  the  l*hiladelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company. 

Q.  What  portion  of  the  road  does  the  Western  Union  lines  cover  T — A.  Th 
ern  Union  lines  cover  the  North  Penn  and  Delaware  and  Bound  Brook  Div 
far  as  applies  to  the  public  telegraph  business,  but  no  other  portion  of  th©  P 
phia  and  Reading  Railroad  system. 

*'  What  is  the  rate  charged  to  individual  operators  from  Sch 
Haven  to  Port  Richmond;  also  Schuylkill  Haven  to  Elizabethpor 
covered  by  answer  No.  1. 

'^The  total  coal  tonnage  by  months  for  the  year  1887,  showi 
proportion  which  comes  from  the  Reading  Coal  Company,  and  tl 
portion  which  comes  from  individuals." 
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Exhibit  :{8. 

ite  etml  tomnage  originatintj  on  line  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  JRailroad 

Company  for  months  given. 


Ifootbu. 


PhiUilclpbU  and  Iti^ading  Coal  and  Iron 
Cuiupauy. 


Port  Rich- 
mootl. 


Individual 
ahipp«n. 


Total  t4>B- 
nage. 


Other  points. 


Total. 


1M6. 

r 76.400.16 

1»7. 

126.1W.15 

• 106. -.'65. 10 

149.7W.01 

141.3W.00 

117.7-.H5.14 

14H,877.0tt 

I.VJ,  .{42. 02 

1«S),H11.0H 

ir 173.T41.i:i 

i:i4.  IIW.  14 

PT UK».  OKI.  14 

lid 1,005.  tw:».o.'» 


347.006.14:      424,307.10         122,&AA.08 


27I.Wr7.  18 
2tt3,6r2.  IH 
327,  6,*.l.  12 
326,443.  ly 


35*).  ."ill. 


II 
01 

If. 


377.  167 
:ui.>,  2f»« 
474. 4lS 
427.  K22. 12 
4H5.  4H1'.  (14 
.%4KJ.  751 .  03 


398. 067. 13 
3»».8Mri.08 
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*  119. 044  toon  in  a<ldition  sold  at  minaa. 

it  id  contained  in  the  annual  reiK)rt,  which  shown  exactly  the 
er  of  tons  we  haul  over  our  roa<l  for  iiHlividualn  and  exactly  what 
nl  over  our  ronil  lor  the  company.  Aim!  there  is  another  ques- 
oaweriHl  in  there  which  Mr.  Anderson  asked,  and  that  wai4  tofn^o 
te  |»er  mile  |K*r  ton  on  coal,  and  that  is  in  the  annual  report,  which 
it  exactly  to  a  (;eiit. 
A.XDKRS()N.  8o  it  is  U  cents? 

M'lTNKSs.  No.  it  is  not.  That  question  is  answered  here  and 
illy  set  out.  Vou  will  tind  also  in  this  annual  report,  Mr.  An- 
»  to  intlicate  almost  anvtliin^  you  think  of  in  the  way  of  trans- 
on,  statist  Irs,  4»tc.     You  will  find  it  all  in  that. 

is  all  yon  pivc  me,  Mr.  I'hairman,  t4>  look  up,  except  the  West- 
ii<m  C4>ntra(*ts  which  Mr.  Andei-son  rc(|uested  I  should  produce, 
t-liey  are. 

Hy  the  Chairman: 

W«  re  you  thr»n^li  now  * — A.  I  am  through  with  this. 
^li*<iS4*  tell  tht*  committ4H*  about  what  (piantity  of  coal  the  lieafling 
iid  Tron  Company  Inul  on  hand  the  1st  of  .laniiury,  ahout  the 
Iji.s  strike  lN*;;an  f — A.  I  could  not  tell  you  exactly,  sir,  but  I 
Lf  I  <'onld  p't  at  tilt*  ti;;ures,  but  I  say  about  LMNMMM)  tons;  pn)b* 
i  that  n<*i;fhborliood.  1  think  I  answered  that.  That  is  all  the 
>*  I  can  make  ;   I  do  not  know. 

K^be  iCeadin^  K.iilroad  ('ompaiiy  has  been  embarrassed  for  a  great 
years,  ban  i(   not  f — A.  'riieoretically  ;  yes,  sir. 
It  was  in  tne  hands  of  tln»  rcM-eivers,  1  Iwlieve,  twice  within  how 
years! — A.   Well,  within  tw«»lv«»  years. 

bid  it  not  pass  iiit<»  the  hands  of  the  n^^eivers  in  ISSl  tor  the  linit 
-•A.  1  will  make  it  a  little  shorter,  but  I  do  not  rememl)er  the 

I  anderst4KMi  ex-President  Smith  to  say  so. — A.  lie  knows  ex- 
—Smith;  I  should  take  his  testimony. 
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Q.  If  I  do  not  mistake  the  time,  it  first  went  into  the  hands  of  titf 
receivers  in  1881. — A.  It  went  in  the  first  time  May  24, 1880,  sol ii 
informed. 

Q.  Not  quite  eight  years  ago! — A.  Mr.  Smith,  being  the  old  prea 
dent,  and  being  an  old  resident,  I  shoald  think  ought  to  know  » 
about  it. 

Q.  When  did  the  Reading  Company  get  out  of  the  hands  of  the  n 
ceivers? — A.  I  can  not  tell  you;  I  do  not  remember.  I  wasuothei 
then. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  how  long  it  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  recei' 
ershipf — A.  I  do  not;  no,  sir,  1  do  not. 

Q.  Mr.  Smith  said  in  1885  it  was  a  second  time  iu  the  hands  of  r 
ceivers.  You  were  connected  with  the  last  receivership,  for  you  wei 
one  of  the  receivers  ? — A.  I  went  there  the  5th  of  October,  1886. 

Q.  Were  you  one  of  the  original  appointees  in  the  receivership!— i 
No,  sir 

Q.  How  were  you  appointed  in  the  receivership !  Were  you  a 
pointed  in  the  place  of  some  one! — A.  I  was  appointed  to  fill  a  vacani 
created  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Lewis. 

By  Mr.  Chipman  : 

Q.  Had  you  been  connected  with  the  Reading  Railroad  before  thatf 
A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  Were  you  a  stockholder  or  bondholder! — A.  I  was  a  stockhold 
before  that.  I  was  a  stockholder  perhaps  six  or  eight  months,  but 
was  not  connected  with  the  road  before  the  5th  of  October. 

Q.  Six  or  eight  months! — A.  I  do  not  know  exactly  the  time.  I^ 
owner  of  some  stock  in  that  road. 

Q.  Did  you  acquire  the  stock  while  the  receivership  was  pending! 
A.  1  did,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Lewis  die,  or  resign!— A.  I  was  appointed  immediate 
upon  his  death;  I  was  appointed  to  till  his  vacancy. 

Q.  He  died  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  not  resign  f — A.  No,  sir. 

By  the  Cuairman  : 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  when  the  last  dividend  was  paid  on  the  stock 
the  Reading  Railroad  Comi)any  ? — A.  I  think  it  was  in  1876;  that  is  i 
understanding  of  it. 

Q.  Twelve  .years  ago.  From  the  present  outlook,  do  you  not  thint 
will  be  a  long,  cold  day  beibre  any  dividend  will  be  paid  on  the  stc 
again  ! — A.  Ls  that  part  oi'  this  examination  f 

Q.  It  is. — A.  1  shall  answer  that  question  to  my  shareholders.  Ii 
averv  ditlicult  matter  to  answer. 

« 

Q.  1  will  put  some  reasons  to  you  why  I  think  it  will  be  a  long  ji 
cold  day. — A.  I  supposed  that  this  would  be  a  fair  investigation — 

Q.  This  is  a  fair  investigation,  sir. — A.  1  did  not  suppose  yon  ca 
here  to  abuse  people  personally  and  to  charge  the  operators  of  the  Re 
ing  Railroad  with  being  a  lot  of  robbers  and  thieves. 

Q.  1  am  above  that,  sir.  I  asked  you  if  you  hoped  to  pay  a  divide 
on  this  stock  from  the  present  outlook  ? — A.  1  will  tell  you  when  I] 
a  dividend  when  1  get  ready  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Do  you  decline  to  answer  it? — A.  I  decline  to  answer  a  quest 
which  is  not  within  the  power  of  a  human  being  to  answer. 

Q.  Well,  we  will  try  and  see  what  the  prospect  is. — A.  Very  well 
ahead. 
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t  yon  did  not,  Mr.  Whiting  sind  Mr.  Keim  did  admit  that  all  the 
e  partnerRhip  and  corporate  C021I  oporatorH  in  tlie  Sehnylkill  re* 
)ther  tlian  \hv  Reading  Kailroad  Company,  say  all,  or  nearly  all, 
■w  engaged  in  mining  eoal  and  paying  the  8  jmt  eent.  a^lvance 
mIihI  by  the  minerH.  Is  that  a  fact  or  not  ? — A.  I  know  it  is  re- 
I  that  some  of  them  an*  mining,  but  to  what  extent  1  do  not  know. 
i«ri«tand  that  the  individual  o|H'nitors — to  what  extent  I  do  not 
—are  mining  and  paying  rhe  S  per  eent.  advance.     I  could  not 

to  that,  hut  I  liave  no  doubt  it  is  a  fact. 

As  the  ikea<ling  Kailroad  Company  is  only  employing  aliout  one- 
of  its  foH'e  III  its  mining  of  that  which  it  did  employ  lH*fort»  the 

(that  is,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Whiting,  that  they  employed  alnmt 
►  men  lM*fon*  the  strike  and  now  are  employing  only  altout  3,000), 
Mt  that  the  Reading  Company  is  only  doing  alnrnt  one-sixth  of 
iniug  business  it  was  iJi»ing  before  the  strike? — A.  You  have  got 
lit  right. 

1  had  sup|M>sed  so.  Well,  then,  the  Reading  Railroad  Company, 
riHporting  the  <*oal  of  the  company,  is  only  getting  about  one-sixth 

revenue  which  it  would  1h*  getting  if  the  coal  mines  were  in  full 
ion,  is  it  not  f— A.  No,  sir;  1  should  say  we  are  getting  consid- 

more  than  that,  l>ecause  we  are  trans|>ortiug  cx)al  for  other  com- 

said,  •*  deriviHl  from  its  own  coal  mines.'^ — A.  I  did  not  so  under- 
w  <>u. 

^tiuhi  like  an  answer  to  that. — A.  Very  well ;  I  say  the  projjerty 
i  ving  no  more  than  one-sixth  of  what  it  would  if  the  mines  were 
« liberation. 

>o  you  not  think  that  nearly  all  the  business  in  the  transporta- 
coal  uhich  the  Reading  (\>mpany  now  has  is  derive<l  fr<»in 
M)al  mines  than  those  owned  by  the  Reading  Company,  which 
"<m\  mines  are  paying  this  advance  of  8  |K*r  cent,  demaudeil  by 
fiers.  Is  not  that  so? — A.  Will  you  repeat  that? 
i*^  not  the  bulk  of  the  business  over  the  Reading  Railroad  at  this 
i  the  traii*(portation  (»t  <*oal  fiirnislie<l  by  the  mines  that  are  pay- 
-•  8  |M*r  <eiit.  atlvaiM'e  f — A.  No,  sir;  it  is  not.  if  you  mean  the 
^'  hii>iii(vHs  from  our  iciiitor.x,  I  say  it  is;  but  fnmi  other  territory, 
i«.  1  tell  \oii  we  are  transporting  a  very  large  amount  nt'  coal 
^•r  |N*op]<*. 

''niiii  uhat  quarter  f— A.  It  comes  fnun  Lehigh  an<l  Wyoming. 
>i  n«»t  tin*  Liliigli  \'allc\  on  a  strike? — A.  Some  |Nirti<in  of  it  is 
iiie  is  iM>t. 

M  not  the  girat  bulk  of  the  L<'higli  region  on  a  strik<*  f — A.  I  do 
Uik  the  ;:i<'at  bulk  of  it  is  on  a  strik<\  luit  a  large  p4»rtioii  is. 
\»M»ut  .*N.iMM»  niincr.N  f — A.  The  Leiiigh  \alley  is  oiil\  working  a 
>i  of  tlo'ir  l<»irr,  and  1  think  thr\  arc  producing  as  much  coal. 
^\\oming  \'alli'\  and  the  Ddawair  and  Hudson  are  producing  a> 
«'«Kil  auain  aN  btMon*  iii\  iiiiiirrs  went  out.  I  t<'ll  \ou  \\<*  are  haul- 
ureat  thai  tioni  (»tli(i  inindN  in  the  Lrhi;:h  and  Srlnnlkill  regicui, 
^ay  thr  bulk  ot  that  roal  dors  not  coim*  liom  private  o|M*rators 
^M*pa>iny  tiir  inin*a>r. 

Mr.  Whit  in;:  told  tlir  conunittrt-  that  th<*i<*  was  a  coal  p(N»l,  or 
i<';it«%  01  coal  li«iaid  (»l  tiadt'  to  adju^^t  tht*  output  <»r  to  rrgiilate  it, 
IJ  that  wa\  to  ir^iilatf  th<*  sales  athl  pii(*i*.s:  I  think  it  was  111  iSSt 
vi."i. — .\.  Hr  ma\  lia\«-  known  alunit  it  it  he  sw<»re  to  it.  1  do  not 
au\ thing  about  it.     1  nev«*r  did. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  that  there  was  such  an  arrangement! — A.  I  do  DC 
know. 

Q.  Do  you  admit  it  ? — A.  iXo,  sir ;  I  tell  ^ou  I  do  not  know  anythin 
about  it;  I  never  did.     Will  you  take  my  word  for  it? 

Q.  Mr.  Whiiin^^,  the  superintendent  of  the  mines,  swore  there  wa 
8ucb  a  pool  in  existence  as  late  as  1885  ? — A.  Well,  he  was  sweanoj 
for  himself;  I  do  not  expect  he  was  swearing  for  me.  I  testify  as  t 
what  I  know,  and  he  testified  as  to  what  he  knew;  if  he  does  not,  h 
makes  a  mistake. 

Q.  Supposing  there  was  a  pool  to  regulate  the  i)rice  of  coal  by  coi 
trolling  the  output,  would  not  the  process  be  something  like  this:  Tak 
the  total  aggregate  production  in  tons,  and  then  assign  each  operate 
a  certain  percentage  of  that  total  which  each  may  produce.  Wool 
not  that  be  the  method  ? — A.  When  you  come  to  state  facts  I  will  te 
you.  When  you  speak  of  my  trying  to  know  of  the  result  of  reasouin 
in  certain  cases  1  can  not  tell  vou. 

Q.  Is  not  that  their  process? — A.  I  do  not  know.     Why  should 
answer  hypothetical  questions;  you  have  no  right  to  ask  them.    lai 
swearing  to  what  I  know.     1  have  a  right  to  refuse  to  answer. 

Q.  I  do  not  deny  your  right! — A.  I  tell  you  I  do  not  know  anythin 
about  it.  I  do  not  propose  to  do  any  guess-work  swearing.  Whe 
you  come  to  state  facts  that  exist,  1  will  give  you  the  best  answer  a< 
cording  to  my  information. 

Q.  There  are  articles  from  time  to  time  in  the  Engineering  and  Mil 
ing  Journal,  or  other  journals,  which  contain  the  statement  informin 
the  public  as  to  tbe  quantity  that  has  been  assigned  to  each  mine  i 
the  percentage  of  total  output  with  a  view  to  regulate  the  price!— i 
Very  likely.  I  am  not  doing  my  sweiiring  on  the  statement  of  a  miuei 
journal,  not  by  a  considerable  lot.  It  may  be  correct.  I  do  not  kno^ 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  cr  is  not;  i  do  not  know  anything  about  i 

Q.  What  is  the  total  interest  bearing  debt  of  the  Reading  Hailrof 
Company  and  the  Keadin«:Coal  and  Iron  Company  for  which  the  Kea 
ing  Kailroad  Company  is  responsible? — A.  It  is  in  that  lM)ok  of  tl 
plan  of  reorganization  which  you  requested  me  to  bring  here;  you  ci 
look  and  tind  it. 

Q.  You  are  well  enough  posted,  1  infer,  to  make  a  guess;  1  do  n 
want  to  a  cent,  but  in  the  neighborhood  of  itf — A.  It  I  was  not  so  hoar 
I  would  read  it  to  you.  It  may  be  in  the  neighborhood,  including  t 
interest — but  here  it  is  all  in  this  book  to  a  dollar  and  a  cent. 

Q.  Vou  stated  about  what  it  is  was  the  other  day  ? — A.  If  you  desi 
it  1  will  read  it,  but  1  can  not  give  it  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  As  1  to 
you,  you  can  take  your  own  time  and  look  at  it. 

Q.  Then  I  want  to  know  about  the  aggregate  mortgage  luterest-be* 
mg  debt  ■ — A.  Tliere  it  is  in  that  book. 

Q.  If  you  will  he  kind  enough  to  takt  the  book  you  may  n^id  it  ? 
A.  Do  you  wish  nie  to  read  it  '  1  aui  so  hoarse  1  could  not  underta 
to  read  it. 

Q.  Can  you  turn  to  the  ]>a^e  I — A.  Ves,  sir;  it  is  right  here. 

Q.  Will  you  coninience  and  read  it  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  can  not  you  g 
the  clerk  to  read  it  t 

Q.  Well,  the  clerk  will  read  it. 

(The  clerk  read — see  report  of  Reading  Railroad  Company  am* 
and  Iron  Coinj)any.) 

(^.  Vou  told  the  committee  the  other  day  the  Reading  Railroad  Ca 
pany  had  about  j?1jI(),()()0,00()  mortgage  and  bonded  debt,  did  you  u* 
— A.  1  guessed  at  it;  about  that. 
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Q.    1  T 1  f ere«<t  lH»ariiifj  dfbt  f — A.  Interest   and  iiuxjino;  not  all  fixtnl 

Q.  V««u  said  that  tli<*  inti*n*st  hmrin^^  d<*l)t  and  niort^M;;<»  lu^arin;; 
lU-M  of  t  In* roal  and  mn\  mmpany  Wfn-  alwait  *:;s,<mio,o<m»  or  A:;!»,(MMK<mm»  • 
—  -\.   I    yiix'nU  as  noar  as  1  i*4)nM  jnil^e.  it  \v;is  :iliont  :?'?."»,< MHIJMMJ. 

Q.  lioin;:  alxait   $l*(NMNNMio(i  in  all.     Why  could  ,\on    not  haw  an 
i*w»th1    that  without  ivadin^  that  hook  ? — A.  I  answrriMl  fnun  that  ImwW 
}>tH'4iii(«<^  I  wantod  to  answer  fnau  it. 

Q.  !>«>  you  n»luw  to  Hay  wht»n  y<Mi  \rill  nnik«*  a  ilividtMid  .*  — A.  ft  is 
tar  yotir  business  when  I  shall  make  a  dividend:  that  I  answer  to  my 
s?iN'kh<»]iIt>r8. 

Q.  VN'«*  will  sec  whctlNT  y<ui  will  or  not.  Thisinve>tiiiation  is  sinijdy 
itiTi  nd«-4l  to  show  how  the  pnhlir  is  tivated  and  prohe  the  truth. — A.  I 
am  will  ill;;  to^ive  you  :dl  |>n)per  information;  that  I  do  n<)t  think  you 
bav«*  :i    ri;;ht  to  ask.     1  intend  to  be  tn'at»-d  fairly  in  this  matter. 

Q  I  w^Mild  Ih»  alM)ve  usinj;  my  otlii'ial  position  to  tn*at  you  <»tlierwi.se 
than  I'siirly. — A.  You  an*  ri'ported  to  havi»  elnu«xed  this  eompany  and 
it>  maiisi^fnieiit  with  iM'in;;  thit»ves  and  rohhers.  I  do  m>t  tliink  that- 
eimii*s   vt-rv  w<»ll  t'n»m  a  eommittee  sent   here  to  invest iirate  this  matter 

!•• 

Q  ^^"t*  will  not  l»:nnlv  wi»rds.  |)(»von  n-fuse  to  iMMiuestioni'd  hv  the 
••^'rum  1 1  tff  ! — A.  1  do  not:  hut  I  suppoM*d  thr  commit  tet*  ha<l  eoim*  h<*rt* 
Willi  ift    vn.\v  til  iiM  I'rlain  fads. 

y  *  liiivr  ask«Ml  y<»u  what  was  the  totalinten'st  bearing;  debt  ? — .\.  I 
ba\e  »iiMw,.nd  by  showinjr  \ou  it  was  about  *LMMMMM»,tM»0. 

V-  In  the  nei;;hlM>rlhM)d  of  SlMMMMMMHH)?— A.  It  is  about  AH'.tMM>tK. 
«><L|»r»»Ujibly. 

Q-  111  the  rail roatl  eompany;  you  speak  of  the  railroad  eompany  and 
"*i -1*^'**'  iron  4*ompany  .' — A.  I  am  answerin«r  <>n  that  basis.  The 
lialMlif  i^.^  ,„.,.  jtiiM»,(KMM*HMK  with  the  stork  alwiut  *LMMMMMMMM>. 

^-    Tliat  IS  all  I  want  .' — A.   I  rohl  you  tlmt  the  mher  day. 

*^-  ^V  |,-it  was  the  avera;:e  interest  l»n  that  *'J(MMMMMMMi  iiivestment  .* — 
A.    ^^   li£tt  IS  the  averaLTe  int<-rest  ?     In  th.it  statement  it  i*;  stated. 

W'  I  >i  It  as  iiiiieh  as  t  |M*reent.? — .\.  I  will  tell  you  how  miieli  in  a 
iiHini«-tif ,  if  you  will  wail  until  1  ^el  the  ipiestion. 

^i'  I  >«iiiiply  want  abiuit  ihe^Mieral  avera;;e  f — .\.  1  am  not  sw«Mrin;; 
In  ;i  U«-ii(.|-:i|  av<*rii«;e.  I  prefer  \n  make  an  exact  statement  rather  than 
ift  *J'''it'rii|  avem^e,  when  I  am  swearin;:,  at  all  <'\enls.  A«*  stated  in 
lif-ri-,  ^1  p^  jj„.  juiiiiijii  rental  and  total  fixed  char^ri-s,  im-lndin;;  the  annual 
n-iit  «»t*  lines  leased.  :imoniit  to  At»,."is:»,O.Vi.  With  the  first  pi-fleieiiee 
yV'*.III*'*  ImiihIs  (that  is.  including'  all  the  interest,  nt  winch  there  was 
*'•"'•"' ^••'»rj>,  total  interest,  ^T.^^tn.-V*?:  and  seiMHiil  preleii'iice  Imiids, 
'**'•'!  •''^t  9l.:;oTj»;,Mi,  makin;:  :i  total  of  *!».!  lo.i'ij.;;  and  .i  thinl  pnfer- 
^[j*  *'^  •  *«  »iiiN.  J*7l7.s<M>,  niakiii;:  tin*  tutiil  i-liai;rcs  .i-.iin>t  the  property 
:,/    "^'"'^•■tl.M,  find   fixed  char;'es  lieiii;:  !<i;.."»s;;.o.V»  :   titt;il   jihmuih' chaijres 

^y      ^  «'iui  iilii.ii  d«illar>,  sa\  .*— A     It  i^prelP   m  ;ii  illti.tMMMMMi. 
.    ^;      ^^  ill,  iinw.  with  \iiiirciMl    ipiiifs  ^hiit  up.  e\rii»l  about  imh*  >ixtli 
.*•*•!   r;i|i;icit,\,  ami  with   \«»ur  railroail   Ihm^IiI   inbnM-d  to  tli.il  one- 

^        I  '  '  'What  \iHii  mines  would  i^ixe  it  thc>  wen-  in  lull  operati«»ii . 

II     '  *  ^  •'*J'»P*'"i^' '     V  nil  .in-  nil  ^t. I  Urn  a  I  Mill  i  th.it. 

.*:"       »  <Mi  ti»ld  me  so  . I  w  lull' .!-«»  .'-  A.    Von  -.a\   MJliiMd  rn-!^lii>' 

•V  .'"*"  tht*M»  liiilies  .' — A.    ^l.^ke  It  tlcflMte.  if  >  ou  please. 

*•      •  oil  said  .so  a  w  hill' :ii;i»:   ili.it  iIm*  ;:it'ai  Itiilk  ol   tin-  lici::lii'^  n\rr 

'^•Mil  from  whirli   M'Ii  iIi-mm'  iiirimn*   w.i^   irii  iii-li"d   \«»:    !».     Mn» 

Vn^.it^.  o|NT.itors,  as  I   beiivvr  \ou  t'all  them,  in  the  Schnlkill  M';:ion; 
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how  much  falliug  off  is  there  iu  that  connection  f  — A.  I  can  not  tdX 
you. 

Q.  Mr.  Keim  said  it  was  at  least  half  ?  — A.  I  think  he  may  be  mift^ 
taken  about  that.  That  is  one  of  those  things  that  I  will  have  to  sweas* 
to  guess-work. 

Q.  Well,  we  can  make  a  probable  estimate  f  — A.  I  estimate^  without 
the  coal  mines,  we  could  earn  about  fixed  charges,  which  would  be  aboa*^ 
$7,500,()(M),  if  we  do  not  pull  any  .coal;  but  I  may  be  mistaken. 

Q.  But  your  connection  from  the  mines  is  less  ? — A.  The  connection 
is  not  mII  we  have.  We  have  a  large  passenger  business  and  a  large 
freight  business.  We  are  doing  a  lively  business  outside  of  the  a»A 
business. 

Q.  Do  you  hope  to  raise  money  enough  from  your  coal  and  iiott 
mines  and  Reading  Railroad  to  pjiy  the  interest  on  this  bonded  mort- 
gage debt;  <lo  you  expect  tof — A.  I  answer  you,  yes;  I  ho|>e  to  pay  » 
good  deal  more. 

Q.  Vou  hope  to  make  enough  to  pay  interest  on  two  hundred  mill- 
ions ? — A.  That  is  so;  1  am  trying  to  earn  money  on  this  property. 

Q.  With  your  coal  mines  shut  up  f — A.  I  wish  that  the  coal  mine* 
had  been  shut  up,  and  that  they  hiwl  never  been  opened. 

Q.  How  do  you  expect  to  make  this  when  only  a  few  men  are  at  worT 
there  at  i)resent? — A.  I  tell  you  within  ten  days  they  will  all  be 
work  there. 

Q.  Well,  this  committee  would  do  some  good  then  ! — A.  I  think  iol^ 
men  will  be  back  very  soon,  but  whether  the  committfc  have  anythim^ 
to  do  with  that  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  1  will  put  a  question  to  you  directly,  and  I  want  a  durect  answe^- 
Unless  there  is  a  pooling  operation—- — .  A.  (Interrupting.)  Whicsfc 
there  is  not. 

Q.  Wait  until  1  get  through  the  question,  and  then  answer  it.    CD;- 
less  there  is  a  pooling  operation  among  the  coal  operators  and  o(^*l 
carriers  by  which  the  the  Reading  Coal  Mining  Company  is  to  get  ^ 
profit  or  income  from  the  coal  it  could  mine  if  it  would,  1  ask  howyoix 
expect  to  make  the  income  necessary  to  meet  the  interest  on  thes^ 
bonds?    In  other  words,  will  not  the  Reading  Jtitailroad  Company  be^ 
come  a  defaulter  and  bankrupt,  and  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  re- 
ceivers about  as  soon  as  it  did  in  1885,  when,  according  to  Mr.  Smithy 
it  only  staid  out  of  the  hands  of  the  receivers  about  a  year,  and  he  al*> 
expres.sed  the  oi)inion  that  it  would  be  there  again  very  shortly,  if  noC 
within  a  year.     1  ask  you  again  directly,  and  I  want  a  direct  answer 
if  there  is  not  a  pooling  operation,  where  are  your  companies  to  uiak& 
the  money  to  meet  the  interest  on  the  bonded  and  mortgage  debt  f — 
A.  From  various  sources,  sir. 

Q.  l^lease  give  us  the  sources. — A.  lean  not  give  you  the  sources  that 
come  from  the  railroad  company. 

Q,  11a VI*  yon  got  any  assets  to  meet  this  interest  ? — A.  Do  you  thint 
yon  have  a  riglit  to  ask  tliatf 

ii.  I  do. — A.  I  do  not  tliiuk  it  is  right  for  this  committee  to  find  out 
how  nmch  money  we  have  m  bank,  or  how  much  collateral  we  bavegt>^ 
to  use  in  ease  we  need  it.     I  deeline  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  C'iiii»MAN.  1  wish  to  put  this  statement  on  record  in  referenceto 
that  line  of  examination  of  the  witness,  and  let  Mr.  Corbin  have  the  tall 
advanta*;e  of  it.  because  it  is  no  more  tlian  riglit  that  he  should.  One 
qnestion  in  tlie  |)ul)lie  mind  is,  wliether  it  is  to  the  interest  of  your  com- 
pany to  have  this  strike,  and  whether  that  interest  may  not  arise  fTorn 
the  financial  con<lition  of  your  couipany.     Now  I  am  suggesting  iti^  *" 
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to  you.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  aiiHwer  it.  I  simply  make  the 
,  and  you  havo  it  lo  do  with  it  as  you  please. 
NE88.  I  will  answer  it  in  my  own  way.  I  wish  the  committee 
md  that  I  am  ready  to  furnish  any  information  that  I  think 
for  thefu  to  have  in  relatitm  to  this  question  whieh  is  up  for 
Iwfore  the  <*omnnttee.  But  I  do  not  know  what  ri^ht  the 
lylNNly  has  to  inquire  into  the  finaneial  condition  of  the  Itoul- 
iiv  unless  thev  an*  shareholders  or  bondhoMers.  It  is  ouite 
houid  have  the  henetit  of  why  I  deeline  to  answer  the  eom- 
any  m:in  owns  any  pnqK*rty  in  the  Reading  Company  I  shall 
to  explain  to  liirn  its  present  e>4)ndition,  hut  I  object  to  its 
id  before  tin*  publie.  When  the  time  eomes,  if  they  do  not 
na;;ement  of  this  property,  I  shall  step  out  with  pleasure.  I 
•^wer  to  the  owners  of  tlie  property  and  not  to  the  public, 
answer.  I  do  not  think  this  is  a  proiH'r  question  for  this  com- 
sk.  1  deeline  to  answer  anythinij;  in  n^lation  to  the  iinancial 
is  corporation.  That  is  my  answer.  I  have  answered  every- 
mt  objiM'tion  that  related  to  the  strike,  and  I  have  nothing  to 
I  want  to  stale,  while  1  am  here,  if  the  committiH»  came  here 
o  th<'  interstate  commerxM*  que8ti<m,  that  I  defy  any  man  to 
itatement  that  we  have  not  complied  with  the  law  in  rt^gard 
carriers  with  refen»nce  not  only  to  the  State,  but  interstate 

he  ClIAIKMAN: 

•  is  ditVcreiMM*  of  opinion  about  that,  (^on^rress  differs  from 
siny  the  resolution  sending  this  (*ommitte4*  liere. — A.  That  is 

alN>ut  it ;  I  do  not  ask  you  to  a^ree  with  me. 
im  objiH't  to  jrivinj;  this  fact:  whether,  after  you  passed  out 
lis  of  the  HM'ci VIMS  this  time  and  r(H>rpini/.ed,  a  ^HMit  many 
s  W4»re  not  cn»ateil  in  the  coal  ccmipanyf — A.  No,  sir;  not  one 
Thev  have  I'Ut  down  tin*  exisMises  and  nnlueed  the  ollici»rR. 
e  niilroad  company  f — A.  No,  sir. 
'  no  salaries  bc«Mi  increased  .' — A.  No,  sir. 
no  <*lian;;4*  made  .' — A.  No.     The  tudy  chauj^e  made  in  any 
IS  that   wr  made  .Mr.  Keim  head  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
ise   h«*  was  the  most  com|)etent  nnin  then*  was.     1   did  not 
Uiuii  about  mining:  coal. 

t  did  he  do  .'—A.  lie  produced  last  year  1SJNN),(NN)  tons 
'he  expi'iiM'S  of  this  corporation  have  Iummi  reduced,  I  think, 
t«*ss  than  the  \ear  before.  WhiU*  I  declini*  to  sav  what  we 
;odoin  regard  t«»  dividends.  I  think  the  Keadin^  Railroad 
tias  pasM-d  out  of  it^^  crude  state*  and  gotten  into  tin*  condition 
Solvent.  re*»p<'eial»le  cnnipan\. 

i*  IS  a  ditfrrenei*  of  opinioTi  about  it.  One  of  the  expn*si- 
ed  litM'e  thi»  niorniii;:  a  eontiary  opinion,  and  I  am  frank 
•»ay  I  also  have  a  iMnitrarv  one. — A.   I  am  not   ^oin^  tt»  ask 

an\  Ntork  II)  IT. 

■ 

Mr.  CiMPM  \N  : 

h  to  a>U  \'Mi  a  liUi-^t lull.  i)\'  eoni'x*  1  have  a  ri;:ht  to  ask  a 
t   \oii  aii«l   \oii   h.iM- ;i  liulit  lo  aii.swrr  It  or  not.      Have  \ou 

•  «  •  • 

ion  to  triliii''  the  roiimiMI*'!-  h<»A  liiiU'h  stork  \  oU  owueil  1h' 
ivf  np  ilir  nri'ix  el  Nir.j.  •-    A.   \  ••> ;  11  i>  hi\  private  I»usin<'.s>. 

'  Voil  aii\    oblrcrioli   lo  IillJii;:  ti:r  rotutllittee  how    nillch  st<K'k 

ilin;;  Company   \oii  uwnid  brtoie  it  went  out  of  the  hands  of 
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the  receivers,  the  last  receivers,  and  became  reorgaDized  under  j 
pref^ideucy! — A.  No;  T  can  not  tell  you,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  telling? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have.  I 
cline  to  tell. 

Mr.  Parker.  Are  you  advised  that  the  main  strike  is  off!  We 
der;stand  it  is  being  reported  off. 

The  Witness.  1  heard  on  the  street  to-day  that  it  has  been  ordi 
off,  but  T  have  no  definite  information  about  that.  I  have  not  iufor 
tion  sufficient  to  warrant  nie  to  say  that  the  strike  is  off,  butaslstfl 
before  the  committee  the  other  day  that  I  thought  that  within  a  few  d 
it  would  be  off,  and  I  had  no  doubt  the  miners  would  be  at  work  ii 
week. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  infor 
tion  comes  to  yon,  you  believe  it  or  not.  Have  you  any  informal 
to-day  definitely  ? — A.  I  have  infonnation  to-day  which  leads  me  to 
lieve  it  will  be  off*  next  week,  but  not  off  now. 


TESTIMONY  OF  THOMAS  M.  RICHARDS. 

Thomas  M.  Richards  sworn  and  examined : 

By  Mr.  Parker: 

Q.  You  are  a  resident  of  Philadelphia? — A.  I  am. 

Q.  Have  you  any  official  relations  with  the  Rea»(iing  Railroad  G 
pany  now  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  had  at  some  previous  time? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Please  state  it. — A.  I  was  in  charge  of  the  shipping  at  PortB 
mond.     I  was  in  charge  of  the  colliers,  years  ago. 

Q.  Have  you  been  engaged  in  statistical  work  at  any  time  conne( 
witii  the  <!oal  mining,  or  coal  distribution,  or  coal  output? — A.  No, 

Q.  Have  you  been  sales  agent  of  the  Reading  Railroad  at  anytime 
A.  No,  sir;  of  tlie  coal  and  iron  company. 

Q.  Of  the  coal  and  iron  company  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  what  period  ?— A.  Since  1875. 

Q.  Until  wh(»n  ? — A.  Up  to  the  present  time. 

Q.  And  still  remain  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  been  coal  agent,  gen 
coal  agent,  since  LSI'). 

Q.  Wliat  is  the  nature  of  your  duties  as  such  officer  at  present  t- 
Originally  I  had  cha?  ge  of  the  transportation  of  the  coal  from  the  i 
it  was  put  in  the  cars  until  it  reac'hed  its  destination.  Now  latterl; 
the  last  four  or  live  years,  I  have  had  charge  of  the  sales. 

Q.  At  what  jmint : — A.  All  points,  sir. 

Q.  Namely,  what  territory  f — A.  Selling  coal  wherever  it  goes  to. 

Q,  In  all  the  States? — A.  In  the   United  States  of   America 
Europe,  if  necessary,  anywhere. 

Q.  Where  have  you  sold  it? — A.  Here  in  Philadelphia,  on  boar 
I'ort  liictliinond  or  New  York  for  shipment;  wherever  we  can  sell  i 

Q.  What  charge  have  you  of  that  f — A.  1  have  control  of  that 
make  deliveries  to  parties.  I  control  the  sales  and  make  the  s; 
All  sales  are  mad«»  through  me. 

Q    That  IS,  you  are  tin*  party  wlio  negotiates  the  sales  to  those 
ties  who  receive  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  An»  your  people  advised  and  consulted  with  outside  in  regar 
])riees  .' — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  \ou  have  been  that,  for  how  long? — A.  For  several  yeai 
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Q.  Do  you  keepn^conls  of  the  annual  output  of  coal  and  its  distribu- 
tkm? — A.  It  i8  kept  in  the  office  in  the  statistical  department.  I 
merely  uiuke  the  saU's;  I  am  not  (*ommandin^  the  department. 

Q.  Have  yon  been  familiar  witli  the  o])eration  of  coal  for  some  time 
pftMt  ! — A    Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  for  the  distribution  sent;  you  would  know  wliat  amounts 
weut  r<>  particular  localities  f — \,  Yes. 
[       Q.  <\4ii  you  state  about  the  proportion  that  has  been  exported  from 
*    the  Cii  i  ti»il  States  ? — A.  '  )f  oui  product  ion  f 

Q.  Vt*M,  sir;  say  in  the  last  year! — A.  I  do  not  think  we  shippe<l  a 

:    ton.  <»x<M»pr  to  Cuba.     A  small  <|uanfity  went  to  Cuba. 

I        y.  ^Vherehasthe;:reat  proportion  of'thiscoal  gone  i — A.  About50iH»r 

Cent.  i»f  the  production  is  sold  in  the  immediate  IcM^ality,  on  the  line  of 

oar  mat),  and  the  bahuice  is  8hipi>ed  at  tide  at  Philatlelphia  and  at  tide 

St  New   York. 

Q.  NVhat  were  the  prices  of  coal  in  April,  188(5  f — A.  What  size  <oal 
would  you  like  to  know  al>out! 

Q-  1  wish  you  would  select  a  size  and  give  us  the  chancres  f — A. 
rniUilily,  if  you  take  stove  coal;  that  size  is  a  high  price — that  is,  stove 
coal. 

Q  Now,  if  you  will  select  coal,  that  will  give  us  a  fair  statenient  of 
tbf  i')i:iii;>«..s  and  the  cliflVi-ence  in  the  selling  price. — A.  I  think  the 
pFit-f  u,.  jjot  for  stovi*  coal  ii»  May,  1880,  was  *;i.l4  f.  o.  b.,  Port  Kich- 
iu<>»d,  siiid  i:V22  f.  o.  b.  in  New  York. 

Q.  Wli(.||  was  there  an  incr(»asi»  in  tlie  price  f — A.  There  was  increase 
in  i»rii-«»  the  following  month;  just  a  few  cents  almost  every  month.  It 
^o  **'•****  "'  OctolM»r  at  Philadelphia,  which  cost  8.'5.74  in  New  York. 

y  At  ^>chu\Ikill  Haven? — A.  Schuylkill  Haven.  I  have  not  a  record 
**^'^-*l  trrntory. 

jjjv  ^^Ih-ii  was  the  next  material  change  or  increase  ? — A.  January, 
^•.  ^  i.v*  Philadelphia.     Wi»  did   not  s<*ll  New  York  in  .Tanuarv  (»n 
**o"'"l  «»t  the  eost.     Our  coal  was  J?.X1»1  against  84.1*5  New  York.' 
y^  ^^  hi-ii  was  the  next  material  change  ui  your  selling  price  of  your 
*         -A.  The  next  month  raised  somewhat.     April,  $.'$.75  and  $1.05. 
^'  April  IHST  f— A.   1.SS7. 
m."'    *^  iien  was  the  next  mat<M'ial  ehange  f — A.  Then  it  advanced  in 
Jiay-  til  ^;{so  Pliihidelphia,  ami  A  1.04  New  Yo"k. 
A-;'.  A«id  the  next   nuiterial   ehange  f— A.  July,  8'{.84   IMiiladelphia, 

A-^'   All,]  flu.  next  increase? — A.  October,  $.'5.1Mi  IMiiladelphia,  against 

(j     ^"><1  the  next  ehange  ?— A.  This  is  in  ISS7  .' 

7\    ^.  **.Nsir. — A.  Sinet*  t lien,  sir.  \\r  havi*  had  an  advanced  maiket. 

\x'\    *  <>»  have  continued  ihe  sah*  .* — A.   We  have  not  had  any  to  sell. 

- .     Y     '*  '^'^d  no  ct»al. 

^.  V       ^•ivr  \<Mi  had  any  <*4)al since .Jaiiuai'V  f — A.  Not  since  the  <]iflicu1tv 
Willi  tl,_       .' 

18>^  •      " '*•**   has  coal  been  sellin;;  tor  in  Philadelphia  dnring  January, 
and  aT"^*^'  Three  dollars  at  SchnxIKill  llavi-n  was  tin*  last  prn-e  we  had, 

*^l.>so  transportation  to  Philadelphia. 

({     -^'iikingal  Philadelphia  .'—A.  ^\.s\K 
\Jj^  A  till  wliat  prict's  obtained  at  New  York? — A.  The  prii'c   in    Ni'W 
,.^l       ^'Jis  J4.75  on  Imard,  which  was  about  Ihe  rulin;:  price  <»t'  sto\«« 

^jj^l  ^^  ill  3'ou  give  us  the  statement   of  the  ag;;ic;:  iti*   im-ii-a.se   finrii 
'*     ■»   18S7,  to  the  1st  of  Fi'brnarv,  ISSSf     I  wish  in  that  answer  vou 
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would  give  us  the  aggregate  increase  on  each  of  the  several  kindi 
coumiercial  coal. — A.  From  April,  1887,  to  the  Ist  of  February,  18 
April,  1887.  f.  o.  b.,  Philadelphia,  from  the  present  prices  8ay,bro1 
$3.75,  egg  $4.34,  stove  $4.50,  chestnut  84.60 ;  making  a  di^Terenoe 
broken  47  cents,  egg  GO  cents,  stove  85,  and  chestnut  $1.32. 

Q.  Yon  have  been  familiar  with  the  retail  price  of  coal  in  Phil» 
phia  during  this  period  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  increase  at  retail  during  the  same  period  u] 
the  same  classes  of  coal? — A.  On  stove,  of  which  we  were  speaki 
the  retail  advance  was  81  to  $1.75  a  ton. 

A.  On  the  other  classes  please  give  us  ! — A.  They  do  not  vary 
much. 

Q.  Have  you  points  of  deposit  of  coal  in  the  State  and  elsewb 
where  coal  is  stored  ? — A.  We  have  facilities  at  Port  Richmond,  wl 
we  can  store  coal  to  load  on  vessels. 

Q.  Where  do  you  store  coal  foi*  the  use  of  the  railroad  f — A.  1 
not  think  we  have  any  storing  capacity.  They  have  little  plaoee 
dift'enMit  points  on  the  road  to  stock  small  quantities  of  coal.  I  do 
know  what  that  capacity  amounts  to,  but  not  to  any  consequence. 

Q.  Not  strictly  looking  at  theso  points,  have  they  not  points  wli 
they  do  and  can  deposit  coal  for  their  own  use  ? — A.  Not  in  any  capac 

Q.  What  amount  was  there  at  Port  Eichmond  at  the  time  this  1 
strike  commenced  ? — A.  January  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  I  can  give  you  that;  30,000  tons. 

Q.  What  was  the  total  amount  on  the  cars  f — A.  That  I  coold 
tell  you. 

Q.  At  that  time  t — A.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  1  wish  you  would  give  us  your  best  estimate. — A.  I  do  not  th 
there  could  have  been  a  great  deal  there,  because  cars  are  not  alloi 
to  accumulate  loaded. 

Q.  If  you  will,  give  us  your  best  estimate  of  the  amount,  not  upon 
reasons  you  tell,  but  upon  your  general  judgment. — A.  I  should  ima^ 
about  1,000  cars.     You  mean  loaded  up  over  the  road  f 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  It  will  be  ])retty  hard ;  it  has  a  wide  scope. 

Q.  Yon  are  the  only  man  I  know  of  who  can  tell. — A.  I  should  th 
probably  1,000  cars. 

Q.  How  many  tons  were  there  to  a  car  ? — A.  Five  and  a  half  wo 
be  a  fair  average. 

Q.  How  many  tons  of  coal,  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  was  mi 
and  unsold  by  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  on  the  1st  of 
cemborf     Ilow  much  was  mined  and  unsold  ? — A.  Nothing  but  what 
had  at  Port  Richmond,  30,000  tons;  that  we  had  there  at  the  time. 

Q,  All  on  cars  ? — A.  That  on  cars  may  have  been  consigned  to  sc 
Consignee.  Coal  that  was  on  cars  at  Port  Richmond  is  included  in  t 
stock  report.  No  coal  that  was  there  loaded  at  Port  liichmond,  c 
signed,  is  in  this  account  1  am  giving  you. 

Q.  1  will  ])ut  the  question  another  way;  perhaps  you  have  auswe 
it;  but  what  amount  of  stock  was  on  hand  in  tons  of  coal  at  Port  Ki 
mond  January  1  ? — A.  Tbirty  tlionsand  tons. 

Q.  Anywhere  and  everywhen*  i — A.  The  <'oal  and  Iron  Company  li 
30.000  tons  of  surplus  ecml  at  Port  Itiehniond  on  the  1st  of  January 

Q.  And  1,000  tons,  i>r()l)ably,  in  cars  *  -A.  No:  1,000  cars,  I  mid 
stood,  were  loaded. 

Q.  A  thousand  cars  elsewhere,  and  then*  is  about  5  tons  to  the  car 
A.  About  5  tons  to  5i  tons. 
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Q.  r>id  that  cover  your  total  Htock  of  mined  coal  undelivered  at  tbat 
tiiue  f —  A.  That  is  my  idea. 

Q.  N'ow,  iM  it  a  euntoni  of  the  trade  in  tlic  eountry  that  p:reat  masses 
of  tfaii«  «Joal  are  held  all  over  the  eountry  upon  the  Ist  of  January  ? — A. 
Tb«*  tr«»cle  generally  buy  their  eoal  at  the  iMfginnin^of  fall  to  tide  them 
ovi-r  tlx  €'  winter.  It  was  more  the  rustom  to  do  that  in  years  ^one  hy 
than  <>t*   late. 

Q.  1*1  jey  buy  more  frequently  of  late? — A.  Now  the  facilities  have 
befii  l»*-tt«*r  to  enable  the  ^n»ater  portion  of  iH'oplc  t*>  get  coal  during 
th«*  wii  A  ter  reason.  ITsually  the  pr(»  iuction  would  stop  fnun  the  middle 
of  S<*]»t  «*mlK*r  to  the  middle  of  March. 

if.  \  I  «ive  you  any  knowledge  of  tlj«*  amount  of  coal  on  hand  in  the 
Lebi^'lm     region  on  the  1st  of  January  .' — A.  1  have  not,  sir. 
Q.  L>rat  the  date  of  their  strike  / — A.  I  have  no  idea. 
ii,  V<m  liave  no  means  o\'  giving  mc  an  i»stimate  of  that  f — A.  No, 
Hir. 

Q.  1 1  ave  you  of  the  Lackawanna  regi<»n  ? — A.  No  sir.     I  have  no  oo- 
ca^i<lu    to  know  what  was  the  amount  id'  coal  the;v  had  4m  haii<i. 

IJ.  (  *«iii  you  tell  me  as  to  the  idle  time  of  the  men,  <luring  the  past 
year.  i»l'  your  company  ' — A.  That  is  a  little  out  of  my  line,  but  I  think 
I  h:ivr  ;i  record  of  it. 

Q-  *  •id  that  last  table  (referring  to  paper  hehl  by  the  witness)  rvhiU' 
to  oth*-r  matters  than  I  have  asked  you  alwui  ' — A.  It  is  more  of  the 
*anie«l;it.|. 

Q-  I*«Thaps  it  wouhl  giv<»  us  information,  if  pat  in  evi<!en<'e.     If  you 

<'aii.;:ivi*  IIS  a  copy. —  A.  Yes;   I   ran  give  you  a  copy.     There  was  n(» 

!^ro|i|ia|r(.  jii  xhi^  year  1SS7  in  the  collieries  tli:»t  1  can  learn;  no  restric- 
tmiiM. 

V-  riuTe  was  no  limit  of  the  pro<lucfiou  in  anv  of  the  mines? — \. 
>o.  sir. 

V-  Nnu,  in   DecembtT,  l>^iS7,  was  there  not  an   unusually  large  ac 
*'""'"'*»linn  of  <'oal  in  tin*  mines  1 — A.  On  the  eontiary,  s«»  far  as  our 
•■j'mp.'iijy  j^  roncerned.  in  the  mines — vou  mciiii  d<»wn  in  tin*  bowt»ls  ol 
tne  eai  j|j  i 

|.  ^'    I   iiiean  mined,  but    not  then  distributed  to  points  like  Sehnylkill 
a^«'ii  and  Tort  Kichmond  .' — A.  No.  .>i»  ;  il  was  unusually  less  than  our 
'^'^J  J''**'\y  eommon  condition. 
.    ^*    ^^'asnot :« larger  amount  than  usual  lieM  in  st<K'k  in  thec4Mnitr\  .' — 

'   '  "•  .'^ir;  no  stiN'k  at  all,  tliiit  1  know  of. 
.     '*    '    iii<*aii  of  anthra<*ite  e<»al  througlioii!  the  <-(Mnitrv. — A.  Mined,  but 
V'^nmi'd  cojil? 
cV    Jj*=*"  t*sual  .' — A.  No,  sir;  h*ss  than  usual. 
,  y*     *  '"u  sav  there  h;is  been  no enforerd  idleness iluring  tin*  p.ist  vear; 
.  ^   ',    "*   iioi  have  it  during  the  vear  previmi.s  .' — A.  I  think  theie  were 

,  *'    .'*  lial  ail  the  eollierics  were  stopped  f — A.  That    was  wasted   U\ 

A'     *^  lial  was  the  objeet  of  that  f — A.  Tiial  1  do  not  know. 

^\.fl  ^^iu\  it  d«iTea>ed  iluit  prtNluetioii  s«i  much  * — .\.  There  were  six 

^  *  '^  ^u«*\  Ntopped,  one  in  April,  one  in  Alay.  three  ni  .hine,  and  <me  in 

JJ"    ^\**re  they  the  s;nne  days — respective  days  f — A.  No. 
^^^^  ^»ive  us  the  days,  plea.se. — A.   I    do  not    know   what   ila>s  tlie\ 

^Y*    ^^"hat  have  you  know[i  ctf  methods  used  i[i  your  mines  at  any  time 
^^^  «ir  re8tri(^t  the  output  of  the  mines  f — A.  i  do  not  know  uuy* 
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thing  of  that,  sir ;  that  is  oat  of  my  sphere.    I  have  notbiDg  to  dowif 
anythiug  but  the  selling  of  coal. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  royalty  has  been  paid  at  the  mines  f — A.  lea 
not  say  positively.  1  know  from  general-  conversation  that  the  p«; 
ments  were  at  dilterent  prices  for  such  collieries  or  lands. 

Q.  About  what  was  the  royalty  ? — A.  Thirty-five  to  50  cents,  I  thin! 
for  some  sizes  of  coal. 

Q.  How  mudi  do  you  estimate  it  cost  additional  to  deposit  thateo 
in  the  railroad  cars  from  the  breakers  f — A.  I  guess  I  do  not  nndersta^ 
your  question. 

Q.  What  is  the  cost  of  mining  the  coal — moving  it  to  the  breaker< 
doing  the  work  necessary  to  put  it  on  the  cars  to  ship  to  markttf— . 
Two  dollars  a  ton  I  should  imagine  it  would  cost. 

Q.  Then  coal  upon  the  cars  where  the  royalty  is  paid  would  co 
$2.50? — A.  No;  1  imagine  $2  would  cover  the  cost  of  productiou,  i 
eluding  th(»  royalty. 

Q.  That  coal  would  bring  Last  year  at  tidewater  in  October,  say  h( 
much  ? — A.  Taking  stove-coal  ? 

Q.  Now,  if  convenient  ? — A.  Three  dollars  and  ninety-eight  cents. 

Q.  Now,  the  difference  between  $2  and  $3.98  is  the  toll  to  the  ra 
road  and  the  profit  to  the  railroad  ? — A.  No;  profit  to  the  openitor. 

Q.  To  which  openitor  f — A.  To  the  coal  miner,  the  coal  owner. 

Q.  What  were  the  tolls  paid  upon  such  a  ton  of  coal  in  Septemb 
from  the  breaker  to  Port  liichmond  ? — A.  The  tolls  were  $1.55  from  tl 
mines. 

Q.  Was  it  the  same  in  December  last  ?— A.  It  was  10  cents  higba 

Q.  And  the  April  previous  or  the  May  previous  f — A.  One  dollarai 
fifty-five  cents,  if  my  impression  is  correct. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  "Saward^as  good  authority! — A.  Yes;  he  coi 
piles  tonnage  and  data,  I  think,  as  accurately  as  one  could  get  it. 

Q.  Could  you  give  us  the  amount  of  anthracite  coal  mined  in  1886 
Pennsylvania?— A.  [Kcferringto  statistics.]  32,i;^0,()0()  tons. 

Q.  And  the  ainouht  of  bituminous  coal  mined  in  this  State  ? — A.  I 
"Saward"'  27,0()0,()()0  tons. 

Q.  And  the  total  amount  mined  in  the  United  States  of  all  coal!—. 
By  -  Saward"  10(vSo,000  tons. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  the  number  of  n:en  enij)loyed,  if  you  can,  frc 
that  work  who<ire  engaged  in  mining? — A.  It  shows  in  Pennsylvac 
94,001)  in  anthracite  and  20,000  in  bituminous. 

Q.  And  in  the  United  States? — A.  That  is  not  aggregated. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  this  as  correct  ? — A.  That  is  the  best  authority 
guess  we  have.     1  do  not  know  of  any  better. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  was  there  any  material  change  in  these  numb( 
in  till*  year  IS.sT  ? — A.  No;  I  imagine  not. 

(jj.  Will  yon  give  ns  the  distribution  of  antiiracite  coal  in  the  yc 
IS.sG  ?— A.  lVnns>lvania,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  21,000,000;  N( 
England  States,  5,000,000;  Western  States,  .'3,000,000 ;  Southern  Stat 
including  Delaware  and  Maryland,  1,:302,000;  Pacific  coast,  10,00 
Dominion  of  Caniada,  87«s,000;  foreign  ports,  37,000,  making  an  agg 
gate  of  31,02.3,000. 

Q.  Do  you  a p])rove  of  those  figures  ? — A.  I  think  they  are  as  corn 
as  \\i'  can  compute  them. 

Q.  Is  there  any  material  change  in  your  judgment,  in  1SS7  f — A.  -^ 
increase  of  .3,250,000  tons. 

Q.  Spread  over  the  whole  territory? — A.  Yes,  sir;   distributed 
those  same  points. 
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Tbo  C^HAIRMAN.  Yon  moan  both  bitnminoii.s  and  antlirariti» ! 

Til**  NViTNESS.  I  am  talkiiiir  a!»ont  antlirarito. 

Mr.  i*  AKKEK.  Ni>w,  as  to  tho  li.u»s,  distriiKitiri):;  in  tlioyrar  ISSO;  will 
you  stcftt4*  tlio  amount  UistribnttMl  tiy  tlie  <litVrivnt  ilistrilMitiiiu  lin«\sf 

Tb»*  NViTNKSs.  Tin*  pnuhnMion  l)y  rluMlitt«Mviit  railroaiN,  tliistotniafrt^ 
va!«  oai^riiMi  in  this  |MT(>iMitai;(* :  !Miilado]]>hia  ami  K<M'Iin^^  .'Sl»..'{G  ptT 
i**«Tir.:  I««*hi«rh  Valh\v,  lO/J."*  prr  (MMit  :  D^-lawaro  ami  liackawaniia  and 
WfstiTii.  l«».lO|N*r  ront.;  l)(*hi\van' and  llndsiiii  <  atial  CompaTi.w  1(LS2 
ptTn'iit.;  Prnnsvlvaiiia  itailroad  Company,  10..S2  p(»r  ront.;  IVnnsyl- 
%'ani:i<  'oaM'Ompany, 'l.^>r>  pci'(!<Mit.:  Nrw  York,  Lake  Km*  and   West- 

trni.2.:*<>  |KT  cent. 

<^.  1  >«)  you  approve  of  tht*  statomrnt  an<l  say  that  abont  tin*  same 
perrfiit.  is  to  be  appli(*d  i[i  tht»  movement  of  roal  in  ISSTf — A.  No;  I 
think    tint. 

y  ^X*h  It  ehan«;«*s  <lo  you  thnik  oreurn-d  ?  (five  n**  rhe  p;'rei*nta;je  of 
thf  1 1 1  -H  of  and  ihe  amount  itarritMl. —  A.  IMiilailelpiiia  ami  Ueadin^, 
7..V».V- -"•I  ;  Central  Railroad  <d*  N«w  Jersey,  l..S5*J,.sr)!>;  Tjehiirh  Valley, 
5.TM  %-~»n;  I)«*la\var4',  Lai'kawaiina  and  Western,  <»,2l?o.7!>L' ;  Delaware 
and  il  tKlsiiii,  I.ISO/J.iO:  Pennsylvania  Kailroad.  .'{.SKiJ.t.S;  I'ennsylvn- 
iii.i  rt»itM\iiiipany.  l,tJ0.'i,4.'»."i:  .New  Yiak,  Lake  Krie  and  Wi'stern  Kail- 
ru.hl,  7ri!i,s;W;  a;run*jrate,  .'UjMKOi:. 

y.  N\'e  would  like  to  taki*  the  li;;nres  for  the  Readin;;  for  three  or 
fnui  y«-.irs  past. — A.  The  ICeadin;;  prndaetion  for  1SS7  was  7,5.V»,'-.'*1  j 
in  ivi«;.  i.j;«o,7:;i.     Further  baek  than  that  .' 

y.  Xti;  I  think  that  sutlh-ient.  Now  what  was  theetlert  <if  the  strike 
ni»«»n  X  III*  iMriiin;rs  or  wa;^es  of  tip'  men  previously  employed  by  your 
<*i»ni|):iiiy  f — Y.  Nothing  nH»re  than  th<»y  did  not  p*t  monev  when  they 
dill  imr  \\,,|k. 

•/•  H«i\i  nianv  of  thr  empl(»ves  struek?— A.  That  I  do  not  know 
ar».\Miii,;r  j|i„„it; 

V-  < '.III  ymi  t»dl  ihr  n'tluction  of  the*  waj^e  roll ;  have  yon  statistics 
'•»'  til. If  • — ^     >^^,   ^i,. .   I  ,|,,  iHitiiiijM;  iiiit  sell  eoal  after  put  on  the  ears. 

^'  ^  li.id  an  inpK'^^ton  tVoni  soTiit'thin^  I  ha<l  heard  that  you  eouM 
«ji*«*  iis  tiijit. —  A.   N<»;   I  Niaiply  disposr  of  the  priipertv  aflrr  it  is  pro- 

V«     TImmi  your  kIlo^v|(Ml;;<*   is  i'oti(im'<|  fntirely  tf>  tin*  sale  of  eoal  and 
""  "^tiifi.stirs  eoi;ni*i'trd  with   that  * — .1.    The  produetion,  tin' ouantitv, 

.   ••     *^  ill  you  ^ivr  us  tin*  amount  ship|»iMl  from  the    Ii**lii;:h   mim»^   for 
^irei-  \«-;ir^  p;i^t  f — .\     I  lia\i'a   tibh-.  NJr.ofthis.     Lrhii:h  V;illi'\  pn» 
«.:irii,»,,^  I^ST,  r»,7x»,|,V»:   ISMJ.  ilj.si.irir);   iss.-,,  ii.io7,ni. 

'•    -^t»\v,  viii]  yiMi  ^iM'  us  ti.'iirrs  tt»r  the  s.imh' yiMr>  tor  tie*  Lacka- 
^'Ij'*'*  i*-;:i«»n  .'— A.  is.>7,  i;,i.»jn,7'.c*;  issri.  ."i.i7L\oj  • :  iss.",,  i,:»s7,i».ii. 
^'     '    Ui'li«'Vr  th.it  <'o\(*rsatl  1  had  in  mind  to  a>k  this  witiios. 

lly  Mr.  ANDKK.snN: 

/*     ^^' lifU  the  pii t  eiril  ;il  Srliu.\IkiII    llavrn  i^  *-..*»o,  what  i.-s  tin* 

I    '.*'  "^•*b^«*ri'il   b\   \iMi  ill  thj'«'il\  of  Phihnlriphi.i  .'-    A.    IM  us  A  I. so  for 
"l;"^!" station  il'wnnhl  !»♦•  :?4.;;<». 

*'  *  iiiii  w  li.it  i^  it  at  Kiehmond* — A.  Wiiatrvrr  v,f«-.m  '^i'{  inr  it; 
•"■'••»M,i,^r  to  tin-  maikri. 

\"     *  **  t  Mt-ri'  or   10.11  il\  .1  ditVi'ri'urr  1)«m  wmi  lie*  iiri<*i'-»  of  ro.ij  ;is  ilrliv 
,  /*>    \iHi  Ml  tht*  rtl\  ol    INiilailt'iphi.i  luiil  tin*  piir«>^  of  <*<m    a^  drti\ 
'*>  \<Hi  at  IkiehnHMid  .' — A.   It  jiiNt  ilrpi'nd>  upon  t hi'inarkt'l.      Whfii 
^  «^*'t  To  Port  Kiehmono  wr  ninir  in  romp<*titioii  withoihei  «'«iiiipanifs. 
*^*  H'.ftUtril  to  .si'iid  the  e<Ml  ti»  Ni*w  York,  ele.,  ami  the  priee  4>f  eoal 
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was  better  than  the  price  of  coal  loaded  at  Port  Kichmond,  we  won 
ship  it. 

Q.  Do  I  anderstand  thero  is  another  company  selling  coal  in  Phil 
delphia  than  yourselves! — A.  We  sell  all;  nearly. 

Q.  Then  yon  are  not  in  competition  for  the  Philadelphia  or  city  tn 
as  much  as  for  the  Richmond  trade? — A.  More  or  less,  except  where  t 
other  conif)anies  can  not  deliver  on  the  track  of  the  Beading  Bailios 

Q.  I  think  in  the  circular  which  was  put  in  evidence  yesterday  tl 
thero  was  difference  in  the  coal  of  August,  perhaps  of  last  year,  of  aoi 
50  cents.  I  understand  vou  to  sav  that  at  Riclimond  vou  haveco 
petition  which  you  do  not  have  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  th 
because  of  that  fact  you  charge  more,  say  50  cents  more,  for  the  a 
delivered  in  the  city  than  at  Port  Kichmoiul;  is  tliat  correct? — A.  !» 
sir.  If  the  price  at  Schuylkill  Haven  is  $2.50,  the  plus  on  that  won 
be  the  railroad  transportation,  which  is  $1.80;  that  would  be  $4J 
Xow  our  price  on  stove  coal  at  Port  Richmond  made  up  the  4th 
December 

Q.  IIow  far  is  Port  Richmond,  your  depot,  from  Philadelphia? — A 
is  in  Philadelphia. 

Q.  How  much  longer  is  tiie  haul  by  rail  from  Schuylkill  Haven 
Port  Richmond  than  if  the  coal  hiul  been  delivered  in  the  city? — A. 
do  not  think  it  will  be  very  much  farther  to  go  there  than  to  come  do^ 
to  Broad  and  Callowhill  streets. 

Q.  And  substantially  in  the  hundred-mile  haul,  or  thereabouts,  thea 
of  delivering  a  train  at  your  city  <lei)ot  would  not  be  really  much  greal 
than  at  Port  Richmond  f — A.  We  do  not  deliver  trains  in  Philadelpb 
The  cost  of  delivering  in  Philadelphia  would  be  greater  than  atP< 
Richmond.  It  costs  more  to  deliver  it  car  by  car  instead  of  delivering 
wliole  train.    At  Port  Richmond  we  take  as  many  cars  as  we  please. 

Q.  How  much  more  do  you  charge  for  tliose  cars  delivered  in  yo 
yards  here  than  at  Richmond  f — A.  The  transportation  rate  from  Schn 
kill  [laveri  is  rlie  same  technically.  It  is  $1.80  to  Philadelphia  ami 
is  81.8S,  including  water  freight,  at  Por^  Uiclimond. 

Q.  Then  I  understand  you  receive  th(»  same  price  for  delivering 
th(^  city  as  to  Port  Richmond  f — A.  The  rate  to  Plnladeli)liia  is  $1.80a 
to  Tort  Richmond  alongside  is  $1.80,  but  l.*)  cents  is  paid  there  ford 
charging. 

Q.  I  do  not  understand  that  last.' — A.  FiftecMi  cents  they  pay  the 
alongside  for  discharging,  wliieh  is  charged  on  the  pier  there  at  Pi 
Uielunond  on  the  freight,  the  same  as  he  would  get  it  by  rail. 

ii,  IJut  this  is  where  you  deliver  directly  in  the  vessel .' — A.  Yes,  ^J 

Q.  What  is  this  paid  for;  is  there  a  water  transportation  rate  f— 
It  is  a  transportation  ot  coal  from  the  wharf. 

Q.  You  are  now  speaking  of  coal  and  freight  at  Port  Richmonil 
barge;   I  was  speaking  of  coal  delivered  bv  rail  in  Philadeli»liia.— 
That  is  $1.80. 

Q.  Then,  if  i  understand  that,  the  railroad  company  charges  no  rm 
in  freight  for  delivering  at  the  city  than  at  Port  liichmond.  Why,  tla 
should  there  be  a  greater  charge  for  coal  delivered  in  Philadelphia  tli 
in  Richmond,  so  far  as  making  a  fair  percentage  on  the  cost  of  coali 
A.  That  is  a  matter  of  transportation  that  1  am  not  able  to  digest, 
is  out  of  my  bailiwick.  1,  as  a  seller  of  coal,  would  want  a  low  rate 
transportation,  as  we  always  do. 

Q.  Could  you  give  us  the  difterence  in  the  price  of  coal  delivered 
you  by  rail  in  Philadelphia  and  at  Port  Richmond  for  some  mont 
back  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  I  will  bo  4>l)li«;fMl  if  you  will  do  tli:it,  sa.v  lor  tli(»  year  ISS7  f— A. 
1*011  wiiiit  to  know  wlijit  diniTriK'o  wt»^ot  foriM»aI  by  briii<;iii;<;  it  in  ami 
t^'lhti;z  in  riiilatU^lpliia  and  at  tide.     Is  tliat  the  idoa .' 

^J   I    <i«i  nor  know  what  yon  na^an  by  that,  1  am  not  in  \hv  coal  Inisi- 
iyt*s>'. —  ^\.    I  askt'd  vou. 

■ 

1/  I  «iiii  S4*i'kin^  information  liriv.  Wiiat  I  wanttMl  was  tlio  prices  of 
ccKif  S4»Itl  !>y  yon  troin  your  trark  in  tlit*rity  of  IMiiladclplua, arid  at  tin* 
fLiinif  il:i;i*  tiio  piii'i^  for  roal  sold  from  >oar  track  at  Port  d'iclimond 
ready  :'•  >r  sliipnu-nr  i — A.  The  Port  Kiclunond  price  is  81.50  f.  o,  b  ;  toll 
fn»:ii  tlif  uiincs.  8l.5.">;  not  at  th«.*  mines  $.i.l).i.     Price  at  the  mines  fur 

Q.  *\.  ikI  the  j)rice  for  the  same  coal  at  Port  Richmond  was  8l.r»0? — 
A.  Yf^s.  ."^ir. 

y.  ^'N'lii'n  was  that  f—A.  November  price,  1887. 
i}.    V\i%*u  I  understand  yon  t<»  say  you  deliver  coal  at  Philadelphia  for 
£:{  iin«l    *'liar;:e  8I.50  at  Pint  Kichmontl  f — A.  Ves,  sir. 

li    ^Vhat  is  the  c»»st  of  pnliinir  it  on  i»()anl,  the  charge  for  it  .' — A. 
Tbiit  i>i  iiicliitled  in  the  cost  of  transportation  <»f  the  coal  ^oin;:  there. 

1^    ^«»    It  would  make  no  «lilVen*fice  in  that  f — A.  It  costs  4  or  ,">  cents 
to  tak*»  I  lie  coal  out  of  rhe  cars  into  the  vessel  direct. 

^I'  ^Vl|^•|•^.  .1  di'uler  receives  it  in  his  city  here,  is  there  any  c-ost  of 
di-bvery  ? — A.  It  depends  upon  the  facilities  he  has  for  nM-eivin^  it. 
Sum*  I'fw  dealers  of  <'oal  ;:et  it  without  any  labor.  ()ile,rs  have  a 
tnllin;r  <*liarp»  to  pay  for  nnloadin<r  the  car. 

^i-  *^  there  ordinarily  this  ditVerence  of  81.50  ? — A.  There  is  not  a 
ditl'eriMirt*  of  jft I .r>n.  Ibi't  this  f<:i  is  at  the  mines,  and  it  costs  81.SU  rail- 
null  tj.itis|M»rtaTion  to;;et  it  to  Philadelphia;  tluMi  at  Port  Kichrnond  it 
i"*  ^l.."*!!  with  the  tolls.  We  pay  llu»  iicadin;:  Kailroa<l  Company  i?l,.Vi, 
^hicli   \\,,i||,|  lift  $LMr»  at  the  mines. 

^i-  ^^«i  It  d«M*s  not  cost  more  lo  thc»  railroad  company  to  haul  it,  whether 
tlifv  •l««)iver  it  in  the  i'itv  i»r  at  Port  Pichmond  ? — A.  If  1  had  been  in 
tlif  liiilrnad  bn'-iness  1  v.ouhl  rather  deliver  it  in  the  citv  than  at  Port 
KK'hiiiiMid. 

^^t'    I  hi-i  »  jv;  no  ditVcreiice  in  cliai;re  on  coal  to  Port  Kichmond  than 
Vi*i\  i«lfl|i),i;i  .» — .\.   Ve>;:  on  t!at  whi<*h  jroes  beyond  the  capes. 

V-  I**  ih<>ie  a  ililb'iuMice  in  the  piice  of  co.d  that  is  firli\i're«l  brxontl 
'"'*  *''*l»«'s  ai:i-.  iliis.side  of  llu-cipcs.* — A.  Tin*  frei;;Iit  insjile  theraprs 
»*"-^*»l  lie,!. 

^i-  \\'li;ii  i<  il:at  dilVen-nce.' — A.  U  hatever  the  cir<*umstanci'>  mi;:lit 
'^*  •''  t:i;i|  tjf,.,.  11,  |-4.;^;nil  lo  demand  :ind  supply.  When  \\e;:obe\oml 
^.."' J''M»«'>  wc  iiice:  cMiiipetitnrs:  whatever  prices  may  be,  say,  Wtv  New 

.**     -\  t  iiiar  lime,  when  coal  was  ?^l..sn  for  shipment  bevinid  tIi«'»Miirs, 
•'■"    ^^.ihU  I  .1  .-hipMietit  nil  the  waters  insidi' the  rapes. — A.    I'onr  dul- 

.  ,*•  -^  diltii«tHM- i.|  .10  ciMits.  I>i»l  it  cost  the  raibo.nl  ai!\  nmii'  fm- 
•''  '^  ■:  ijijr  i,j|  1m);ii«I  a  \i-s>«*l  ji^oin^  bcMunl  the  <Mpes  than  tor  ili'liveriii;; 
•»•.!  a  \i-x.^,.;  ;iiiii;.^  thi>  >ide  <»f  tln*eape>.' — A.  No;  tlicA  would  ha\i'  to 
'  ^*'^  ,***»•  lii^chai  u«*  nf"  tiiat  coal,  and  the  ilealer  who  leceivrs  tin*  coal 
JL  *"'*'••  iiut  p  i\  niiiif  tiian  if  Im*  ;:i»t  by  rail  iliiret.  The  draler  wl.i»  ;:«*ts 
"  »>  *'«il  uoiilil  pa\  Ml.si*.  and  the  ib-alcr  who  ''els  hisi'oal  bv  liar-f  ::i'ls 
S  '■»••  same  ratr. 

V     Nu.i.  ii"  I  ui!di'i'st;iml  \<m.  \on  pa>  (»n   the  >:\\r.r  «late  tnIN  !.»r  tin* 

***»'tMiii,|„|,.„:iijjii. ,-,.-,,  and  ti»lis  tor  the  Philadelphia  <iial  '?«1.>0  .'—A.   \  in. 

^^  Il«iw  d(H*H  it  come  that  tiie  railroad  company  makes  a  diserimina- 
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tiou  iu  that  case  of  25  cents  ^,  The  haul  is  substantially  the  same,  bi 
there  is  that  discrimination. — A.  The  diflerence  in  the  hanl;  yes,  si 

Q.  They  take  the  coal  as  cheap  in  the  same  train  for  that  mattei 
part  comes  to  the  city  and  part  <::oes  to  Port  Richmond,  of  coarse,  c 
the  sam3  day  and  on  the  same  train.  And  I  understand  from  thisth) 
there  wouhl  be  a  difference  in  the  tolls  of  25  cents! — A.  That  istl 
rate  we  pay  for  all  coal  consigned  beyond  the  capes;  $1.55. 

Mr.  Parker.  Ls  the  price  at  which  you  sell  coal  at  Philadelphia  d 
termined  by  the  local  competition  with  other  lines! 

The  Witness.  To  a  certain  extent,  more  or  less,  and  with  the  i 
mand. 

Q.  Is  the  price  at  Port  Richmond  determined  by  the  condition  off 
market  at  New  York  and  other  points  ? — A.  More  or  leas ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  price  depends  larjjely,  not  upon  the  cost  of  prodactii 
but  the  prices  for  which,  under  the  condition  of  the  market  at  thed 
ferent  points,  you  can  sell  the  coal* — A.  Yes,  sir;  exactly.  If  it  v 
in  our  power  we  would  make  it,  but  unfortunately  it  is  not. 

By  Mr.  Anderson  : 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  time  durin<?  the  year  1887  that  the  price 
coal  delivered  by  you  in  the  city  was  greater  than  that  delivered 
Port  Richmond  of  the  same  cjharacter  of  coal  ? — A.  The  coal  in  the  c 
for  Phihulelphia  other  than  Port  Richmond? 

Q.  As  I  said,  I  am  not  a  business  man;  I  do  not  know  all  the  fi 
points  in  the  coal  business.  Take  a  car-load  of  coal ;  right  ahead  ol 
is  another  car  k)ad  of  coal;  they  come  down  on  tlie  same  train,  one 
switched  off  at  the  city  of  l^hiladelphia  and  one  goes  to  Port  Kichraoi 

Now,  has  there  been  any  time A.  (Interrupting.)  That  is  Dotexac 

the  way  it  is  done. 

Q.  llowisitdono  ? — A.  Port  Richmond  freights  come  dowu  genera 
in  large  trains.  It  is  never  made  for  any  local  points,  but  Philadelpl 
cars,  they  comedown  and  switch  off  cars  at  different  stations,  while  t 
Port  Richmond  cars  go  through. 

Q.  What  is  the  largest  delivery  of  coal  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
any  one  day  by  your  company  ? — A.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  that  I  con 
tell  you  exactly  on  this  railroad. 

Q.  Eight  hundred  ? — A.  A  thousand  cars,  at  Philadelphia,  probab 

Q.  I  presume,  as  a  matter  of  la  11  road  management,  that  the  wh( 
would  go  directly  to  the  city  of  Philadelplnaf — A.  We  do. 

Q.  Take  that  case  \vh<»re  the  whole  train  comes  directly  to  Philad 
phia  and  say  another  trai'j  goes  directly  to  Port  Kichmond.  Now  1 
there  been  any  time  in  the  year  1SS7  when  a  higher  price  was  charg 
for  the  coal  delivered  in  theeitv  than  for  the  coal  delivered  at  Port  Ri( 
mond  ? — A.  1  do  not  think  the  rate  to  Philadelphia  has  t)een  changed  t 
year.     By  my  impression  it  is  5?l.S0. 

Q.  1  wns  not  speaking  of  the  rat(»  of  toll ;  I  was  speaking  of  the  pr 
at  which  you  sell  the  coal. — A.  No;  1  think  from  what  1  can  gleau 
the  coal  (luestitm,  there  has  been  no  variation  in  the  price  at  all  t 
year.  The  rate  of  transportation  has  been  sl.SO  and  the  price  haslx 
$3  at  the  mines. 

Q.  As  1  understand  fron  you  the  toll  is  changed? — A.  This  is  t 
proportion  on  the  through  rate  of  coal  going  beyond  the  capes  of* 
Delaware. 

Q,  Is  there  any  eliange;  are  the  tolls  the  same  in  a  year? — A.  TI 
change^  at  times.     There  was  a  ditlerence  of  10  cents  this  year. 

Q.  There  is  some  variation  at  Klizabethport  in  the  price  of  coa 
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rnsiinu';  jiisd  at  Kirhiuond  ami  also  Nrw  York? — A.  Kli/al>i*thin»rt  is 

-Ni'ir  Viiik.     1 1  is  ivally  a  point  in  N«»\v  York. 

Q'  I'jwu  another  point.  You  said  voii  tlioii^lit  tli(»  coal  cost,  dcliv- 
erttt  tni  flu*  cars  at  the*  ininrs.  ai»oiit  ^<L'.' — A.  ()n  tin*  averajji». 

f^'  ^\'liat  it4'ins  Would  ninki>  up  that  9-;  the  labor f    Do  you  know 
wliaf  fhiit  would  bef — A.  No. 

Q-  VVIiat  i'lsi^i 
•  Tiji*  <  'II AIKMAN.  He  has  j^'iven  a  statement  of  that. 

Thi*  WiTNKSs.  That  inrludes  all  Hi'/es  of  coal ;  pea  and  buckwheat 
coal  sells  about  one  half  the  cost  of  coal,  I  understaud. 

Mr.  A  NpKKsoN.  I  was  tryin;:  to  j^et  at  the  items  of  the  statement. 

The  c  'H  AiicMAN.  We  have  ^ot  that. 

Mr.  A  NDKUsriN.   You  stated  also  that  the  productions  of  the  mines 
frer«*  <«t«i)i|ii.il  from  September  to  .March  f 

Thi-  WiTMiss.  Years  a;:o  that  was, 

^i'  ^^u\  that  <»ceur  a  year  a;^^).' — A.  No:  ten  or  lifteen  years  ajjo. 

*i.  Has  it  been  sin<'e  f — A.  N«>;  that  has  been  mineil  more  regularly 

l!i»W. 

i»y  Mr.  Pakkkr: 

^i;  ^^'  ho  has  char^re  of  the  pay-rolls  of  tlu»  Coal  ami  Iron  Company  i — 
A.  liif  wa;;:es  are  returiu*d  by  Mr.  Whitinj;,  and  he  sends  them  tlown. 
IW  li;i^  ji  n.iriiijii*  paymaster. 

*<•  ^Vjiti  i'nix  j:ive  im»  the  ditferenee  in  wa;;es  juior  to  the  1st  of  De- 
•t»nilM-i-   .jj,jj  jij  iiijj^  time,  whirh  were  paitl  by  the  (!oinpany  f — A.  The 

*'**'J'".^  j  ve  otlleers,  .Mr.  Keim,  Mr.  Coibin,  ami  .Mr.  Whiting. 

*•  *  liosi*  p*nth*men  can  not  ;:ive  it:  they  d(»  not  renuMuber.  1  want 
f  fcm*  -^Y  ^.|JJJ  j.jijj  ^j^.^,  jjjj»  jIj.jj  intbrmation  f — A.  The  secretary  of  the 

.*'.'*  '^*id  Imn  (*ompany  iseustixlian  of  thos(»  papers.     He  is  in  Phila* 

*|j    v'*'  ^"'^  '"*  ***'■**  ******^**"  ''^•*'  ^•*»^  '^^  pre.sent. 
^1  ^'.^Vnuhl  lln»  ln*asunT  have  this  intbrmation  f — .\.   I  i»resumeso; 

•'I'*  **  nreh. 

J*  ■     Miinl  statistK's  to  show  the  ditferenee  in  waj^es  before  the  strike 

^     ."•  •  ^v.  Ml  as  to  see  the  dilVerenet'  m  the  a;:i:rejrates  per  day  and  p**r 

*'*'^' A.  \V.  A.<'hnreli,  tnasurer,  L'l!7  South  Fourth  street. 

I5y  Mr.  Stom:: 

I   ;i  «>w  far  is  it  from  Port  Wiehmond  and  from  IMiiladtdphia  to  MJi/.a* 

"•'"I**  A^T  ?— A.   Ki;:hlyninf  milrs,  I  think,  >ir. 
^  /•    -Vi.d  how  far  iVoiM  .Sehiivlkill  liav«Mi  to  IMiilad«'lphia  .' — A.  Ninety 

J     -Xlioiir  the  same  distaiicf  .* — A.   IN-rfeellv,  sir. 
*•     -t  lif  d:ll'i'{«*ni'c  in  the  )iric4'  of  <*im1  in  tin*  mines  an<I  liei(*  is  what 
•"'*  I'j*)  111  tj.nispiiriatiiMi  .'  —  A.   \  es,  sir. 

i'      I'lif  axna^t*  ro>i  of  lr;inN|n»rlatioii  troni  Srhnxikill  Haven  tn  Phil- 

•*'*'  l»li  1.1,  a  disr;iiMM>  ot'tm  nillrs,  hnij;:  abiuil  ^\,si)  a  ton  ?— A.   Vrs.  Mr. 

W-     1  ).i  \«iu  rr^ard  that  as  b«'iij  ■  a  rcisonablr  toll  .' — A.  That  is  lnwer 

i».i»  It  has  liirn   for  mmis.     Tsnallv  the  latt*  to  l*iiiladi*lphia  xxasA-. 

«'     -Xiid  tiiai  IS  :iboiit  as  cloM])  as  t  he  railroad  can  ailoril  to  carry  it  .' — 

"^'  '   *tii.ii:ine  so;   I  do  noi  kn«tw  miirh  abtait  that,  liowrvi-r. 

*•    ^Vhat   makes  the  dilliTrirrr  in   iIm'  ptit-e  of  coal  at  riiiladelphia. 

>*'^^     Ihrhiiiond,  and   I''.!i/alM'tli)M)!  i :  ilie  m:itti*r  of  competition  or  ihf- 

Viviii-,.  j„  jjij.  ^.,,^1  ^,|-  traM^)ioii:iiiit:i  ?  — A.   N«»,  I   think  not:  tin*  opcr- 

■**■'•  '-'*  ^\i!!:ii;;  to  t.ik«  l.-^^  :'.•;  I.^  '•  •  il.     <'o  il  opii.iforN  riMild  oi!|\  uiini* 

4*  u.i;,.),  ,.,,j|  .jj^  tlM'y  ;ret  i'liil.tili-lpliia  Irei^^lit,  otherwise  lliry  wtnild 

*^Walile  lo  .srll  that  for  what  tli»*\  do. 
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Q.  I  notice  in  this  circular  issued  by  you  fixing  the  price  of  008 
a  certain  period,  the  circular  dated  August  1, 1887,  tbat  tbe  pri 
coal  of  all  kinds  at  Elizabetbport  is  invariably  25  cents  higher  th 
Port  Richmond.  Now,  how  tar  is  it  IVom  Scluiylkill  Haven  by  the 
line  over  which  your  coal  is  carrietl  ro  Elizabetbport? — A.  Iti 
miles.    Tbe  distance  is  80  miles  farther  than  to  Port  Richmond. 

Q.  Ngw,  if  tbe  only  ditlercnce  in  tbe  price  of  coal  at  Philadelphi 
Schuylkill  Haven  is  the  cost  of  transportation,  and  the  compan; 
not  aiibrd  to  carry  it  from  Schuylkill  Haven  to  Philadelphia,  i 
tance  of  00  miles,  for  less  than  $1.80,  bow  ciin  they  carry  it  t 
maining  90  miles  to  Port  Elizabeth  for  25  cents  i — A.  I  give 
They  either  have  to  do  that  or  not  carry  it  all.  You  will  remc 
that  when  we  get  to  New  York  we  have  to  sell  coal  in  New  York 
low  prices  as  other  companies  do,  otberwise  we  are  out  of  the  m; 
These  prices  the  New  York  companies  sell  for  on  tbe  market  fi 
price.  The  operator  takes  tbat  for  his  coal  and  the  transportation 
com(».  in  and  constitute  a  part  of  it,  I  presume. 

Q.  Do  tbe  sales  agents  of  these  various  companies  meet  at  difl 
times  to  fix  tbe  price  of  coal?  —  A.  No,  sir.  We  are  forbidden  to 
any  meeting,  but  when  we  meet  each  other  we  talk  about  the  mj 

Q.  1  read  on  yesterday  morniiig  in  tbe  financial  column  of  ( 
3'our  city  papers,  the  Public  Ledger,  a  staiement  of  the  meeting  ( 
sales  agents  in  New  York,  tbe  day  before,  in  wliich  they  deteri 
not  to  change  tbe  price  of  coal  because  of  tbe  abundant  supply, 
such  meetings  usual? — A.  I  think  tbey  have  a  conference  at  the 
York  Coal  Exchange,  a  corporation  in  New  York.  They  meet  i 
AVaabington  Building;  tbe  trade  generally. 

Q.  Have  you  any  connection  with  it? — A.  I  am  no  member  of 
organization. 

Q.  Have  you  any  connection  with  them? — A.  I  meet  every  o 
them  as  I  go  about. 

(}»  I  nuvdu  official  connection. — A.  No ;  I  meet  them  in  my  im 
ual  capacity  and  talk  over  tbe  situation  of  tbe  market ;  but  we  ar 
allowed.  Our  officers  directed  us  not  to  connect  ourselves  with 
organization. 

Q.  You  are  acting  inde])endently  for  your  own  company  and  fi? 
price  for  which  your  coal  should  be  sold  for  a  given  period  ahead  I 
No.  sir;  at  tbe  time. 

(J.  Well,  this  notice  which  1  bohl  in  my  band,  *" General  i)rice,  cii* 
No.  2,  1887,"  says  tbat  "on  and  after  this  day  and  until  further  ii 
the  following  will  be  tbe  prices  for  this  company's  coal,"  etc.  ?— A. 
may  not  take  any  orders  at  those  prices  for  tbat  particular  time, ; 
do  not  want  to.  We  may  not  take  the*-  orders  at  those  prices  at 
time. 

Q.  Tbis  circular  was  intended  to  cover  what  period  of  time? 
Tbat  began  tbat  day,  during  any  time. 

(},  It  says,  '^  Tbe  company  reserve  tbe  right  to  change  the  prices 
(rept  on  orders  entered  prior  to  such  change,  and  orders  sent  in  wil 
bind  tbe  comi)any  until  accepted." — A.  Tliat  is  tbe  idea. 

Q,  I  understand  tbat  each  man  fixes  these  prices  as  governing 
market  ])rices  ? — A.  Yes. 

(f»  llow  are  you  exi)ected  to  absolutely  IXx  tbe  market  price?- 
When  we  find  v/e  can  not  supply  tbe  demand,  we  put  it  up;  and^ 
we  have  more  than  tbe  market  wants,  we  put  it  down;  wearegovei 
entirely  by  tbe  demand,  sir. 
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Q.  That  would  roine  witliout  rt  rcuMirc  to  :i  (Micnlar  of  this  soil  f — A. 
riie  jit*<ipK*  ;:;oiK* rally  want  to  know  tli(»  inarkft  prices. 

Q.  Thvu  this  is  issiuhI  for  pu1)]ic  information  .' — A.  Hut  it  i^ovenis 
III  iu  iM*;rotiationsaii(l  sales. 

Q,  Js  there  any  sort  of  understandln;^  <>i*  arrauji^euient  by  which  these 
»i  ires  are  in  some  way  to  affect  thecmt  put  of  coal  ? — A.  Oh,  bles.s  me, 
o!    How  could  it  be  f 

C^.  Wi'Il,  I  can  see  how  it  could  W:  yon  could  fix  the  price  of  c^jal 
nil  thtrii  have  just  enou<:h  niineil  lokicp  it  at  that  inice  t — A.  I»ut  that 
roukl  iii(*reasc  the  cost  of  production.  Voii  coni]U'ehcnd  tliat  the  miner 
roulil  not  incur  that  extra  cost  in  kci*]>iii^  up  a  plant  and  pnidu<'in<^  a 
mall  <liiantity  of  coal.     It  woulil  lie  l»  tt4  r  lo  stop  the  colliery  entirely. 

Q.  lint  S4)nie  coal  you  mine  clieaj>er  .' — A.  At  a  less  cost  per  ton. 

Q.  *riie  less  the  cost  per  ton,  tin*  cheaper  ii  can  be  st)M  on  the  nuirket  f 
—A.  V  t»s,  sir. 

y.  It'ihcniines  in  all  those  reuions  were  work«Ml  at  I'jeir  full  capacity 
fttidoouid  produce  <).\tMHM)0O  tons  (»f  coal  inst*  :i<lo!  ;ii.\r>0(M)(nK  it  would 
pt-iluiv  ili'.Tosi  of  p!odnclit)a  aljniit  how  iiiiicl: .' — A.  A  very  ;;:reat  rate; 
but  vtKi  .ui>  stati!i;ra  piopo.>itiontiiat  is  in:pc:ssihle.  if  you;;(t  (hadile 
tbeM"*^iitity  of  4-t»;il  tlie  niarici-i'^  will  have  no  place  for  ii. 

Q.  .Many  people  would  u.-e  it,  j»crhaps,  il  they  couM  «ret  it  cheaper? — 

A.  1  think  i:iit.     Half  a  iniliii)n  tons  of  surplus  will  bi<*ak  down  prices. 

To«lo  ;:oHtl  bu.siness  you  wouhl  h«ivo  to  fix  your  production  at  about  the 

qiunury  u,i|  ^mii  <lisposc  oW 
y.  I  ilo  know  this:  Jn  the  West,  when*  I  liv«*,  a  ^reat  many  ))eople 

Iheu*  would  um-  anthrat'ite,  becaus«»  it  is  nnir**  cleanly,  if  it  w^-re  not  for 

tbelii;;h  piiees  * — A.  The  dil*i«*idty  in  ;:i-ttin;r  cual  West  is  ;:ertui;;  the 

transiMntation  lor  it.     The  dillicalty  is  ;:reat  in  ;rettin;;  cars  to  lake  it 

<^  Ntlitreno  way  by  which  the  C4)mpanies  and  the  miners  <'ould 
Biake  ie:;MK:;iMe  prices  and  wa^rcs.  antl  by  increasin;^  tin*  am(»unt 
niiiifil, :,,  >np|»I>  it  to  tlu»  whole  consuming,'  public  at  a  cheaj»er  rale  .' — 
A.  Tl:.ii  In  liar  aaibilion. 

')•  'll:;ii  In  what  ><iu  are  tryin;;  to  do,  y<ni  are  f'lrnishin;:  the  coal  as 
cliiM|i  .4„  ;,,,i  (..in; — A.  <'heaj>er  than  we  should  in  cf»nscouenc<*  of  the 
invf>riiu  mJ. 

V  As  a  ai.ittcr  of  investnuMit  I  1  am  not  familiar  with  the  history  of 
'l'i^.ii:rli[4cite  <'oal  minin;:,  but  take  tin*  Keadin;:  Company :  it  start's  in 
■•*"  a  i:i»n!:ii:i!  capital  sto<'k  of  r>»,tK>0,0(M),  but,  1  lea»-n.  In  various  ways 
a:iil  I..1  M»iiie  pnrp(»se  (»r  other,  has  im'urred  a  deb!  of  j^.'trijiaojMM)  iu* 
Ji'Uliin.o' M,  io\eii!i;^  all  its  pn»perty.  Now,  I  knt>w  litlienr  n<»lliin;j 
*^'"'  il.i«  tia:;>a.fit>n,  !»nt  it   i^  pi#-Mble  that  this  corpcnat ion  io«lay  is 

''y*^*! Hit  (•!  manip-iialion  endeavoiin;:  to  pay  divi(h*nds  based  upon 

"^^'''ks  j:.  i  l„,i!«I-  that  weie  Ml)!  is >iied  upon  proper  «'ofisideration,  and 
j"''*'ti;.t:  \  Ml  \x«»nld  have  io  kei-p  tin*  j»ri«-e  of  coal  np  Von  >im]»Iy 
'*'*";:)i'  liie  individual  ownt  is  out,  I'reatin;;  all  this  enornnms  debt,  and 
^"^  inr..  (ill  not  i!iine  cn:d  «Mi  I  l:e  ;;i'Mt<-r  pari  <»f  tin*  laml .' — A.  The  tads 
*'^ttr|i,ive  iniir\  idn.il>  there  imw.  Sav  there  an*  nn-n  \\  ho  have 
■^'^Mna  -ii\i-.ii-il  in  <  oal  ;!nd  liu*  i»?iee  L«»es  dnwn.and  tin*  nionev  was 
•**'''**•  A  -ooil  leaiiy  .inli\  ifinal^  li:ive  pLieed  ^I<K).(NM)  or  inoie  in  a 
*'"'*■•  «i!i  !  pn«**N  nave  ;;<»ne  liown  anii  tlie  slOU.tHMl  is  ;;on<\ 

.  ^i'  I  tile)  a  Ntiilenieiit  in  niie  ot'  llie-e  ! k>  >houin;;  thai    >\ithiii   th«* 

J*'^^  »ix  \t'ars  iluse  lar^c  miiiiii;^  nu  pi-raiioiis  li;i\  t»  ln«'reased  their  pro 
!***''l:'»riNo\e;  1*m)  pi-i  «'ent.,  \\liii-<t  !:;di\  idaal  pri»din*:h»iis  liavtMleci eased 
j?^«eipnil  r  ii»».* — A.  'i'lie  inliviilu.il  leasis  have  expired  and  the  col- 

■^HtH  H'Velted  to  the  llWUer.N. 
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y.  Is  it  not  a  fiict  that  tlie  large  companies  control  the  lines  of  tra 
]>ortation  and  by  that  are  enabled  to  cni&h  out  these  iudividoal 
torts? — A.  Xo;  I  think  in  many  instances  the  individuals  were  glad 
be  bought  out. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  Reading  company,  of  which; 
are  sales  agent,  had  no  further  room  for  coal  here;  you  only  meai 
Port  Richmond  and  Philadelphia  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  not  the  Reading  Coal  Comi)any  large  storage  capsvcity  atl 
ton,  Providence,  and  Portland?— A.  No,  sir.  We  have  at  Salem,  1^ 
buryport,  etc.,  what  we  term  coal  pockets,  where  we  transfer  coal  f 
the  vessels  into  a  building,  so  we  can  draw  off  the  pocket  into  the  : 
road  cars. 

Q.  You  have  under  you  agents  who  sell  coal? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  these  agents  get  instructions  in  regard  to  the  prices  from  yo 
from  conferences  with  the  sales  agents  of  other  companies  t — A.  Dii 
ly  from  me.    I  regulate  the  prices  myself  at  all  these  points. 

Q.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  awhile  ago  that  it  was  the  price  i 
further  notice  after  conferences  with  the  sales  agents  of  other  coal-i 
ing  companies. — A.  You  niisunderstood-  me.     I  did  not  say  so. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say,  sir,  that  there  was  a  sort  of  coal  board  or  sy 
cate  in  New  Yorkf — A.  I  said  there  is  a  coal  exchange. 

Q.  Well,  it  is  the  same  thing;  a  different  name  for  the  same  tb 
I  further  understood  you  to  say  that  while  you  have  no  official  cou 
tion  or  any  membership  with  that  exchange  that  you  conferred  i 
freely  with  the  individual  members,  and  that  you  all  agreed  upon 
prices. — A.  You  misunderstand  about  our  all  agreeing.  I  said  i 
frankly'  that  I  liked  to  meet  them  whenever  I  got  an  opportunity. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  that  you  determined  the  prices  after  first  i 
ferring  together? — A.  1  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  As  individuals  f — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  say  so,  because  sncl 
not  the  case.     Really  the  case  in  making  the  prices  depends  upon 
condition  of  the  market  and  the  supply  of  coal. 

Q.  Do  you  not  get  your  own  information  about  the  condition  of 
market  from  sales  agents? — A.  I  should  say  I  get  my  best  iuforma 
outside. 

Q.  They  deceive  you,  then  ? — A.  Probably  they  would  not  give 
any  information,  or  the  information  1  am  seeking  for. 


TESTIMONY  OF  J.  W.  JONES. 

J.  W.  Jones,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Parker  : 

Q.  Mow  long  have  you  been  a  resident  of  Philadelphia  ? — A.  Fc' 
one  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  present  occupation  ? — A.  Doing  nothing  just  no\r: 

i}.  Are  you  a  statistician  or  an  accountant  ?  —A.  I  have  had  a  g 
deal  of  experience  in  that  line  in  my  life,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  also  studied  the  statisti(!s  of  coal  production  and  tr 
portation  ! — A.  Well,  in  the  sixteen  years  I  was  with  the  Keadiug  J 
road  Company  I  was  very  familiar  with  it,  but  for  rhe  last  ten  ye^ 
have  not  krpt  myself  i)osred. 

Q.  Von  were  in  the  emj»loy  of  the  Keading  Kailroad  Comp"iny,  t 
about  sixteen  years,  ending  ten  years  ago  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  What  was  your  position  ^— A.  I  \vt»iit  there  as  dnk  to  the  proKi- 
de&C.  1  MTjiH  jr<'iH'ri»Mni^ht  rh'rk,  piiirhasiii;:  a^eiit ;  I  was  <M)iitrolU»r 
of  accounts  and  vicf-pn'sicUMit,  anil  during;  tlit*  absence  of  tiie  president 
J  atteiitled  to  his  duties  when  lie  was  over  in  Kiirope. 

Q,  2-^iiH'e  that  time  have  y«»ii  kept  watch  of  the  movements  of  coal 
anu  rlio  transportation  !f — A.  Yes,  to  a  certain  extent,  but  not  to  tho 
d«tailr<  «if  it  as  when  I  had  to  do  with  it  when  1  was  witli  thero:id.  My 
dntit*!^    wiTe  nion*  tiiianeial  and  aeeountiiif^  than  otherwisi*. 

Q.  V«Bii  have  naturally  h*lt  inort*  iiiteri*sr  in  the  Ktsidin;;  Railroad  and 
tbe  H«*ii4lin;rCoaI  anil  Iron  Company  since  your  (MHiiiectiun  with  it  than 
y€>u  w"c»iiM  have  felt  except  for  your  t'tiniiect ion  with  it  .'—A.  Undtuibt- 
cdly«  Mil-. 

Q.  1  >i«l  you  ever  have  ytuir  attention  called  to  the  articles  wiitteu 
wniitf  tt'ti  >eais  a;;o  in  the  Niirth  Ameiioiin  Review  by  Loyd  and  by 
Uuii^tkii   f — A.  Yes,  sir;  1  have  read  tluMu  all. 

Q.    -M  r-  Hudson  says,  j»a;;e  II,  .lanuary  nuinber,  1.SS7: 

It  haM  l>ooii  toiiltliut  !iv(*r:iilrn:i(l  cniiiiiaiiirN  «'ii;::i;{i'<1  in  trans}H)rtin«;  tliiN  fuel  froiu 
tbe  ntiiiiii;^  r«*^iui)N  lit  rfiiiisylvaiiin  riiiisiiiiil:it«-(l  their  (Muitrol  Uy  liidt  ;{iiiiiiii^  thu 
ciiK  -  ^r^:.:  I*  of  M'Vtii-tviith.s  111' lilt*  anthracite  i-oal  land  untl  linally  nnilinK  their  act  ion 

i«»  n-'*tri«  f  till*  total  output  nt'roal.  aUottin;;  to  «a(*h  roniiiany  a  statnl  iK*rccnta);«»  of 

ilif  ArUir  r.iiv  total. 

•^-  ^^'  liat  knowledge  have  y()U  of  any  such  proceeding's .' — A.  There  iH 
to  ujy  (.»\^i)  knowledge,  knowlcd^^e  which  a  man  f;ets  from  other  people 
akMiui  IV  liioli  there  can  be  no  mistake,  and  which  justitics  a  man  in  sav- 
iiip  III*  f^  iiows  it  of  his  own  personal  knowled;;e,  but  of  my  own  personal 
kuouK^^I  ^r^.  I  ^l^^  ,„,j  know  anything  about  it,  yet  from  my  connection  1 
Kfjow  r  I,  i^  statement  is  true. 

.  /*  ^  «  »ii  iiiav  uo  on  anil  static  such  details  of  that  as  mav  seem  mate- 
•"•^^.V.  ,  There  have  been  at  least  three  arran;;ements  or  a<;reementM 

*  'l**^'**  i  iite  the  pHNliiction  and  pricf  of  anthracite  coal  sinci*  I  have  had 
iir  •  /  *^  *^^*  '''  ^^^*«'***^'**i'  J^  wu.s,  arian^cmi'iit  in  n'fenMice  as  t<i  the 
'   'I'V  ^  *'*^  '***'  *****  ^**  ^*"*  output  (»f  coal,  4»r  as  to  stop]iiii;^Mhe  mines  for  a 

'<V  vv  *  ""»****"'  <d  da\s  in  a  year. 
1     '•    ^      liiMi  was  till- tir>t  arran;XiMiieiit  ;  about  what  tlatc  or  year .' — A.  I 
a\«*  Urn  ^  ,|.jj.j  ^^ijIj  jj,^.^  jjjjjJ  j  shall  have  to  spisik  entirelv  from  memorv: 

I        M9      ill       g^  *  *  *  ^ 

•  •   »  1  »|v  >iM»ak  fmm  memorv.     Tin?  tirst  cin'um.staiic**  was  probablv 
•    ■*  ^  In  alt(r  It  eiiteieil  Into  tilt*  coal  business.     Tli:it  was  rather  an 

'*"''"'*^  •*  iiieiit  l«i  re;:ulal»*  the  output. 

.,  ^*  '^    l»out  how  maiiv  vears  under  the  tirst  arran"«*iii«*iit  .' — A.   About 

•,       •  I :  I  4Mn  not  tell  vmi  exaetlv.     To  re;:u!ate  the  output  and  nivin;r 

■       ie;:ion  a  pere*-lita;:e  ot  the  output. 

,      *'  '^     lid  eo\i'iin;;  all  three  of  the  aiillirai'ile  coal  re;;ioiis .' — A.   I  be- 

■e\i'     1  4  ,.  |»,.|,|is\l\ania  liailroail  did  not  osH'ii>i!»l\  "o  into  thi^  ari'an;;e- 

'■ .  ^  ii.it  oc-eiiried  a-,  to  that  beloie  that  blulve  Up.'  — A.  Then  liiere 
'J''"*'  ""^  >iiti>taetioii  abcjut  it,  and  tliev  a^n-ed  tn  >inp  a  I'eMam  number  of 
"  •  ■  *  »  anioiith.  Inpnjntiil  t'a«-t.  lakini:  all  tliin;;^  tn^riher,  they  I'onhl 
^iriMUi^^  •  ^^  imue  coal  than  the  puliiie  would  take. 

.   ^\  ^    lirv  kept  up  the  piires  bv   liiniliiii;   llH-nntpul  .' — A.  That    was 

<•  *  low  hm;;  ditl  that  l.i>i  .' — A.  1  ^uppn^eil  [Irit  wa^  in  operation  at 
^"**  ^*V^*'^**l't  time  until  I  heaid  fnnn  t«->tiinc»:i\  tliat  if  was  nut. 

*'  **«»  tin*  best  td  ynu;-  kimw  led^r,  -»•»  l.ir  a^  I  lie  elfei'l  tin  the  public  is 
'?J***J;*'iumI,  diies  not  that  arianueiie-nf  e\j^i  :— A.  1  n-ally  wm  not  .say. 
iueuttve  it  dws,  but  1  ilo  not  km»w  it.  ■  ' 
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Q.  Wliiit  means  have  you  known  during  tliis  period  for  the  reductki 
of  wa^res,  if  an.^f — A.  Nothing,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  upon  that.  Are  you  the  author  of  a  slip 
whicli  appeared  in  the  newspapers  a  few  days  ago  ? — A.  No,  that  is  Mr. 
John  H.  Jones,  who  makes  up  statistics  of  the  coal  trade. 

Q.  Now  liave  you  made  a  computation  of  the  losses  by  either  of  the 
existiiiff  strikes  ? — A.  No,  sir,  I  have  not. 

(J.  Either  of* output  or  wages  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

ii,  Tlien  you  can  not  <»ive  us  any  information  as  to  the  eflfect  upon  the 
increase  of  prices  to  consumers  or  loss  of  wages? — A.  No,  only  tlie  b«e 
fact  that  1  know  I  am  i)aying  more  for  coal  than  three  months  ago. 

Q.  Give  us  your  experience  in  that  respect. — A.  1  put  in  coal  last  Oc- 
tober at  $5.50 ;  and  I  ])aid  80.75  for  miserabh^  coal.  1  think  it  caniefroni 
liichards.  I  i>aid  $0.75  for  it.  I  rnaoe  a  demand  on  them  for  the  slate 
in  the  coal  and  they  would  not  allow  it.  The  advancje  I  have  had  to 
pay  was  $1.25  a  ton. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  existence  uov»-  or  iu  thepastol 
pools  or.  trusts  in  the  coal  mining  or  in  the  coal  business,  except  as  yon 
have  indicated? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  familiar  with  the  growth  Jind  development  of  the 
railroad  companies  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  1  went  tliere  wheu  it  was  a  veiy 
small  baby. 

Q.  It  is  now  become  a  large  corporation  ? — A.  Well,  it  lias  been  »  de- 
crepit old  man,  but  proliably  it  has  not  got  to  its  second  childhood. 

Q.  Is  there  included  in  tlie  present  capital  of  this  double  organiia- 
tion  some  iictitious  capital  f — A.  I  will  answer  you  very  fraukly  when 
I  understand  you;  tell  me  what  you  mean  by  tictitious. 

Q.  Capital  not  rejn'esented  b^^  property? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  P 
very  large  amount. 

Q.  Give  any  instance  of  tluit? — '\,  Unfortunately  1  have  got  totalt 
from  memory.     J  did  not  know  you  would  catch  me  here. 

Q.  You  have  a  good  memory.  We  are  not  technical  about  dates  aoil 
will  be  satislied  with  round  numbers.  If  you  will  give  us  the  ori;j:in  and 
growth  and  existence  of  this  fictitious  caj)ital  we  will  be  obliged  to  you.— 
A.  lam  not  hesitating  to  answer.  1  am  only  thinking  how  to  com- 
mence. The  scheme  of  the  p'lrchase  of  the  coal  lands  origlnaiiul  witli 
Mr.  Gowen,  who  was  actively  the  projector.  In  KStJl)  or  1870,  Koberl 
McOalmont,  one  of  the  heaviest  stockholders  of  the  con][)any,  luane<l 
Mr.  Gowen  80,000  shares  of  stock  ni)o;i  which  to  borrow  money  to  pur 
cliiise  coal  lands  secretly.  When  I  say  secretly,  L  mean  we  were  nol 
advertising  to  the  worhl  everything  w<^  were  (loi ng.  I  <lo  not  meai 
anything  irregular.  Several  million  dollars  were  borrowed  upon  thai 
stock  to  use  in  the  purchase  of  coal  lands.  That  was  in  the  I'all  of  ISOI 
or  in  1870.  In  the  early  spring  of  1871  the  Laurel  Run  ImproveiiuMii 
Company  cliarter  was  obtained,  because  the  railroad  company  h:ul  J 
chartered  right  to  own  coal  lands  and  to  mine  them.  At  the  same  tiuu 
the  railroad  was  furnishing  F.  B.  (lowen,  trustee,  several  millions  o 
dollars  in  addition  to  what  he  luid  borrowed  upon  this  stock.  When  tlu 
charter  w;is  obtaincnl  the  whole  i)!isines^  of  the  pnrclrase  of  coal  lamb 
by  F.  i>.  (Jowen,  trustee,  who  was  clerk  ansl  kept  th«»  ai'crounts,  w^i-' 
turned  over  to  the  Laurel  Kim  Improvement  Compiuiy,  and  this  c^u' 
pany  assumed  the  debts  of  F.  B,  Gowen,  trustee,  the  assets  and  (lobt> 
of  the  business.  Then  the  name  was  changed  to  the  name  of  the  co^'^ 
and  iron  company.  1  was  in  charge  during  tlu>  absence  of  the  presitieui 
iu  Furope.  1  >uring  that  year  the  mines  did  not  pay  the  expenses,  iieitbei 
did  they  in  1871,  1872,  1873,  nor  187.">,  and  that  loss  was  capitalizeJ; 
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kt  K  cliur;re<l  to  the  cost  of  tlio  (rapital.  That  amounted  to  betweeu 
l,OUQ,(MN»  aiKl  8ir),(K)0,(M)0.  In  addition  to  that  there  18  now  on  the 
>k8 — ir  I  eouhl  p:et  the  hist  annual  report  I  couhl  get  the  tigures  ex- 
ly.  |A  report  was  handed  liiin.]  This  is  not  the  last  one  but  it  is 
nearest  one  I  ean  get  to  it.  Eighteen  hundred  and  i*ighty-ftt*ven  is 
K  I  wanted:  this  is  1884.  In  the  annual  rejiort  ending  November 
IHS."*,  pa;:e  7t>,  one  balance  to  be  added  to  prolU.  and  loss  is  8iO,J25,- 
That  4h>i's  not  appear  in  this  plan  ;  I  do  not  know  what  they  have 

•  IV  ith  it :  I  suppose  it  is  charged  to  cost  of  coal  lands.  That  sum  of 
WM»,(NNI  and  A 1 5,(HH),0()0  does  not  represent  any  property  at  all. 
i«  all.     Now  I  have  answered  your  question,  sir. 

1 «  there  any  other  matter  upon  the  Rubje<;t  of  which  we  are  8i>eak* 
(is^t  you  can  give  us  information  about! — A.  No,  sir;   1  do  not 
X,  hat  1  <!an  from  my  knowledge.    Uf  course  a  great  deal  of  it  is 
tion,  etc. ;  I  have  nothing  of  importance,  I  think. 

By  Mr.  ClllPMAN: 

'hat  are  your  sources  of  information  in  reganl  to  the  distribution 
"    iH*rcentage  of  the  output  and  of  the  stoppage  of  the  work? — A. 

«r4)inpany  had  notice.  I  was  secretary  of  the  company. 
V^ou  state  that  sume  things  you  do  know,  and  some  things  you  do 
ticiw  well  enough  to  give  your  testimony  any  value.  I  would  like 
I  «U  your  scuuccs  of  information.  Please  descrilH)  thiit.  How  did 
l**rive  that  information? — A.  I  derived  it  fro.n  the  report  of  the 
Ac^iit  of  the  Heading  Railroad  Company,  who  attended  all  the  nieet- 

«^iid  as  I  was  one  of  tin*  executive  otlicers  of  the  company,  it  was 
■^^inessin  part  tosee  that  the  companydid  notexc(H.'d  itsalhitment. 

I  ti  that  way  yim  know  iibout  the  allotment.  Now,  then,  alMMit 
t«»|ipage  of  work  ;  how  did  you  know  that  f — A.  That  is  probably 
**  annual  ivport. 

I  Bid  you  ;;et  it  from  there  f — A.  I  know  it  was  all  published  there. 

iloiv  did  you  know* — A.  It  was  during  my  time  as  secretary  and 
***  ol  I  Ik*  company. 

^o  your  testimony  in  legard  to  it  is  confined  to  the  time  when  you 
^  Uii  olhcfr  ol  the  company  f — A.  Certainly. 

•  And  you  knew  it  otticiaily  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  If  you  turn  to  those  re- 
I*  you  will  tind  exactly  what  I  have  testified  to, 

l\y  Mr.  AXDKKSON: 

i'  Yon  said,  upon  information  which  was  convincing  to  you,  this  com- 
latioii  of  carriers  and  outputters  of  eoal  to  regulate  the  prices  did  ex 
op  to  a  eel  tain  time.     That  date  I  <li(l  not  catch.     What  was  that  ! — 

•  1  (lid  nckt  name  the  date.  I  ^tatetl  distinetiv  that  for  the  last  ten 
>aM  I  had  no  personal  knowledge,  ami  therefore  I  ean  not  speak  |K)si- 
^<*b'.  1  e.ui  onlv  speak  (»f  what  I  havt*  he.ird  and  been  told  of  these 
iiiffs. 

^.  It  was  stated  in  evi<lene(>,  I  think  by  Mr.  MeLeotl,  that  he  believed 
ch  un  arrangefuent  to  have  beiMi  in  i*\istenee  n)»  ti>  ISS.').  In  y(Mir 
W,  was  that  arrangrnitMit  in  *iperation  .so  late  a>  (hat  i — A.  Yes,  sir; 
liiuk  it  ivas. 

^.  Now.  the  (piestion  I  wish  to  a.sk  is  this:  l>nrin;:  that  ten  years 
^ain  conditions  of  thin;;s  existed  in  the  market.  Was  the  market  as 
that  condition  changed  sin4-e  iss.')  in  anv  wav  so  as  tt»  make  vou  think 

■  ^  •  •  ft 

^  aa  arrangement  dovs  not  exist  to  day  i  Lt^t  me  explain  that  a  little, 
^ing  that  ten  years  there  were  certain  forces  at  W4)rk  pnMhu'in^  given 
*Qlt<  ill  the  market.     Do  you  iloubt  there  are  the  same  results  to-day 
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which  might  be  explained,  and  probably  would  be  explained,  if  th 
forces  were  now  at  work  ? — xV.  I  liesitate  to  answer  yoar  question 
finitely  on  account  of  my  want  of  knowledge  in  the  last  four  or  five  ye 
I  have  not  kept  myself  posted.  The  general  fact  being  that  several 
the  anthracite  companies  can  produce,  working  full  handed,  very  m 
more  coal  than  the  country  will  take.  Therefore  some  kind  of  nn< 
standing  among  them  is  absolutely  necessary,  especially  in  view  of 
fact  of  the  large  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  mining  companies,  ft 
greater  and  some  less,  1  think  the  Reading  being  the  heaviest,  Tb 
fore  sojne  arrangement  in  regard  to  their  business  has  been  absola 
necessary.  Now,  since  that  time  I  do  not  know  v)f  any  effe<!t  in 
market  or  conditions  of  the  market  that  would  have  changed  that 
rangenu'nt.  1  do  not  know  of  any  that  wouhl  have  changed  it. 
single  point  is  that  in  187S),  I  think  it  was,  the  Heading  Kailroad  C 
pany  threw  an  enormous  amount  of  coal  into  Buffalo,  which  was  sol 
less  than  the  cost  of  mining  and  triinsportation,  and  through  the  T 
as  far  as  (Jhii;ago.  That  is  of  my  knowledge,  because  I  have  a  si 
living  West,  and  she  stated  it  was  the  tirst  time  they  had  Immt  ant 
cite  coal.  Several  hundred  thousand  tons  of  coal;  and  since  thatt 
the  market  through  Butialo  has  been  one  of  the  changes  of  these 
ditious  of  the  company.  This  takes  a  surplus  of  coal  that  would  I 
been  thrown  on  the  Eastern  market.  That  is  the  only  great  changel 
1  know  of  that  has  occurred  in  late  years. 

Q.  For  several  years  anthracite  coal  was  used  in  Kansas,  2t)0  or 
miles  from  the  markets,  and  was  carried,  I  think,  beyond  that  poiut 
A.  It  sold  that  year  in  (Chicago,  I  think,  at  $6.50  a  ton  at  retail. 

Q.  There  would  be  the  same  advantage  to  the  carrying  couiitai 
who  were  substantially  the  controllers  of  the  output,  to  have  such 
arrangement  to  day,  would  it  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  If  they  had  to  dejx 
upon  the  local  trade  they  would  not  be  enabled  to  live  at  all.  1 
collieries  at  the  presenMow  pricesof  coal,  the  prices  that  have  prevail 
for  the  last  thix^e  or  four  years,  must  work,  1  do  not  speak  this  of  i 
own  knowledge,  to  its  full  capacity  to  make  money.  If  they  siipi 
the  market  the  price  of  coal  goes  down.  Any  plaee  they  can  sendtl 
coal  to,  to  relieve  the  supply,  helps  the  market.  Dtherwise,  instead 
paying  $5.50  for  coal  in  Philadelphia  or  for  coal  at  Port  liichmoud 
would  have  to  pay  81.50  more.  So  the  reduction  in  price  by  thecf 
petitors  in  coal  make  them  depend  upon  their  local  business  to  ena 
them  to  sell  that  at  less  price. 

Q.  Did  1  understand  you  to  say  that  you  are  connected  with  ' 
coal  trade  here  ? — A.  Kot  now. 

Q.  J)o  you  know  whether  oidinarily  the  price  of  coal  sold  hy  ' 
Keading  (Jon)pany  to  the  city  trade  is  higher  than  the  same  coal  at  P 
Richmond,  or  lower  ? — A.  The  city  coal  (M)mmands  better  price  than  T 
liichmond.  That  is  what  1  should  judge  trom  the  printed  circulars, 
should  say  it  does  now.  But  there  have  been  one  or  two  instan 
where  it  was  the  other  wny. 

By  Mr.  Ciitpman  : 

(J.  Vou  have  been  giving  some  information  about  this  output.  ^ 
are  aware  that  there  is  a  large  extent  of  country  in  the  West,  prai 
land,  where  they  have  no  trees  or  wood  for  fuel.  You  are  aware  tl 
pretty  far  west,  1  should  Judge  as  lar  west  as  the  Mississippi,  thepr 
of  wood  is  very  high.  You  know  that? — A.  1  should  know  they i 
facts  that  exist. 

Q.  You  are  also  aware  that  for  domestic  uses,  and  in  some  cases  i 
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niauufA  «.*  turing  piirposi^s,  bitunuuous  coal  is  cMinsidcnMl  vnvy  iiiidrsira- 
l»lf  T — ^^^  -  Yi»s,  8ii*, 

Q.  N  «  >w,  how  is  it,  with  this  triMiiendons  ^'.rowiii;;  <hMnan<1  frniii  ail 
tins  rMH^  T  inn  ot'tht*  couiitry  tor  aiithrariti^  ooal,  that  the  output  dors  not 
beoouM^  hirpT,  and  wiiilc  the  companies  may  not  ixvi  s(»  mtic.li  profit 
iip«>n  a  ^on  of  coal,  yet  in  tlie  a;r;i:r(*;^ate  1>y  srllin<;  tliis  ooal  at  a  lower 
pric'e  tl.A  <*y  wuuhl  nniltc  more,  as  they  liave  tlie  whole  <M)ntinent  hrtbn*. 
iheni?  1  want  your  opinion. — A.  My  jud;;nieut  about  it  is  tiiat  tht*  an- 

tbraeit^^  eoal  ronipanies  do  not  work  up  tlu^  business  as  tiiey  should. 
Five  OK*  si\  million  tons  eonhl  ^o  through  Hultah»  t'ordistriliution  it*  the 
eoiiip:>v  «  ^*  would  work  that  as  tliey  sh<»uld. 

i},  1  S  «iw  about  Chiea^fo.  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Wiseonsin  * — A.  ISufValo 
ill  the  1  »^».<«t  point  on  the  lakes  tor  distribution.  It  has  tlie  advantage 
ov%«r  ll  tt  ♦•  other  |H>ints. 

Q.  1  X  «)w  about  Detroit  ? — A.  Detroit  does  not  compare  with   Huflalo. 
C^.  I  S-*  it  far  to  (!levehind  * — A.  No,  sir. 

^i»  i  i  4>w  tar  is  the  distaiiee  toT(»1eilo,  whidi  is  a  very  ;rreat  <lisiributr 
iujr  |M»i  tit.  rtnnpanMl  witli  l>uttah»f — A.  It  is  over  LMO  miles. 

y  *  *  V  rail.  How  mueli  further  wouhl  it  W  toToh'do  from  the  antlirsi- 
eit«*  n^i^ions  pMii'rally  than  it  would  be  to  I»iit1'ah)? — A.  ll  would  br  loO 
to  li-'"*^    miles. 

Q-  "^1^  lien*  is  lotMnih^s  between  Toleth)  and  iMeveland '-^.\.  Nt>,  sir, 
bntbi*t  w«en  Toledo  and  Ivuiralo.  liuir.ih)  is  as  near  as  any  point  on  the 
lakes  t«»ilM*  iiiiijoriry  of  the  anthraeite  tields,  and  it  is  by  far  tlu'  best 
»hippi  ll;;  point  tor  manv  reasons,  but  es])ecially  the  I'nifed  States  (iov- 
enini«-ffit  is  buildin;;  a  breakwater,  ami  besides  there  is  an  enoimous 
amoiiiit  nf  (Mtrlt*  shipping:  ai.d  lnnd>er  tradi',  so  that  tin*  vessiis  t  mii  ;:et 
bark  ItNiils.  And  eh*ar  upas  hi;;h  as  Duluth,  for  hundreds  of  miles, 
llieM*  i  iinnensi>  vessels  eomin;;  from  Iiull'alo  and  eomin;:  from  t'levtdand 
An«l<'4»f|,j||^  lioiii  these  othrr  points  eome  baek  loadctl  with  coal.  Many 
aton  <tt*,.„:i|  is  shipped  Jroni  IJutliilotor.'it)  to  sOi'i-nts.  They  would  take 
IT  abii«»Hr  fur  ballast  sctmftiiiu's;  tiiry  wonltl  take  it  for  almost  any  |»rirr. 
The  [^•|ii;r|,  Vallry  is  .s]»endin;:  nnilioiis  of  dollars  in  r>ullah>  tor  tu;;s 
and  Nt  t.;iii„.is  and  in  other  invrstnu'nts. 

^i-  .\ri*  not  wi»  talking  about  p:iyin;i  interest  on  tia*  inve.siineiii  .'  In 
C-ih-al.^iijjj,  ji,,,  ,.xpenses  of  this  <'o;ni»any,  ilo  you  im-an  tlo*  inteie>t  on 
the  •'It  tuf  eoal  inxesimmt  of  the  K'eatliti;;  K  lilroad,  or  is  it  to  be  «aUu- 
latiMl  5*iiii|,|y  on  tin*  mines  they  an*  workin;;? — A.  Almost  all  the  debt 
of  tti^  llr;idin;:  K'ailmad  Conipany  at  the  present  time,  tht«  ;:ieater 
aitMMlYK  „|  jj^  y^.^^  j,,  jIj,.  |hjh.]|;|s|.  of  these  coal  lantU.  There  were  but 
^t.iMHi.iHHioi  .'^.'i.oiMi.OOOof  dt>bt  at  the  titne  they  eiKumeiii-i'd  to  purehase 
tilt'  liiml.  and  the   eompaiiv  have  a  tlei»t   to«lav  «»f  sonietliin;;  about 

*<*  I  lliiiil.  tli«*  statement  is  that  theenal  anil  iion  4'oinp  in\'>  4tebt  di- 
^•^'^y  N  ali.iiit  3i»:i.*i,tMHMMin.'— A.  No.  sir;  the  lands  were  pniehased 
n^''>   l.rea-h. 

^  *'•  1  ^\.III»  ti»  ;:rt  at  tlii<  :  Do  .\ojM'oiiNiilrr  it  h';;itimati» on  the  part  of 
taeii»i„|,.,,,^  if  llirx  had  lands  uoi  tli  ??*  ;.\on  i.tMMi,  and  out  «»f  that  niin«-s 
^*"^'i  *l,niio.tMMi  nr  ?:i.tMM»jMm.  to  ti\  tt»  miki*  tiri*  >«l.onn.ooo  i»r  j?*"*,- 
**"'•'••''' |»;iv  the  intere^^l  npi*a  tin- -?  r».<nri.(MM»  .'  — A.   No,  s:i':  undoulit 

•■di)  not. 

^*  Ale  iKit  tlu'se  lamN.  to  \t\i\\  Kmoa  le.I;;i'.  tii.it  urnMt  m-i^sor  the 
ije.iUiiij,  i.iiuis — ire  tlie_\  not  enlinlx  iiiii»iiMliirli\ «-.  the  iireat  (iiaNS  of 
Uitrthf  I  iiiiiii^  they  sa\  tin  \  |ia\e  lo  r..ll.i-i  :••-.  II  ot  wliii-li  tlie\  lease. 
iravnjjF^^  of  their  «)wn,  and  thev  lia\e  a  In. at  !K"i,tMM>aeies  ot  foal  laml. — 
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A.  Taking  your  qucstiou  to  mean  literally  what  it  lueaus,  auprod 
ive,  that  meaus  the  worthlessiiess  of  the  land. 

Q.  I  mean  mining  tons  of  coal ;  in  that  sense? — A.  I  answer  ; 
qaestiou  in  the  affirmative. 

By  Mr.  Anderson  : 

Q  Have  you  examined  this  recent  plan  of  reorganization  of  the  * 
paiiy.    Do  you  know  anything  abput  it! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  have  not,  and  1  will  be  obliged  if  you  will  show  us  in  the 
exactly  how  it  works. — A.  Briefly,  it  is  this:  The  Reading  liailroad  ( 
pany  found  itself  unable  to  make  the  interest  on,  well  say,  $60,001 
or  $70,000,000,  say  at  6  per  cent.  The  plan  of  reorganization  takes  t 
bonds  and  converts  them  into  bonds  bearing  no  interest  unless  eai 
and  thus  cuts  down  the  fixed  charges  $10,000,000  per  annum  doT 
$10,000,000,  and  the  holders  of  these  new  securities  get  no  interes 
less  it  is  earned.  That  relieves  the  company  from  the  danj::er  of  de 
in  paying  its  interest,  and  places  it  out  of  debt  in  a  condition  whf 
anything  is  earned  the  bondholders  will  get  it,  and  it^  not  earned 
will  not  get  it. 

Q.  That  is  a  pretty  good  plan  of  reorganization  ? — A.  It  depends  i 
how  deep  you  go.  I  do  not  express  any  opinion  one  way  or  anothe 
was  going  tt)  add,  they  assessed  the  stockholders,  I  think,  $10  a  si 
and  some  holders  of  the  junior  securities  also  10  per  cent.,  receiving 
about  $12,000,000  to  pay  oil*  the  floating  debt.  That  was  the  pli 
reorganization. 

Q.  Eas  some  small  syndicate  control  of  this?  — A.  It  is  a  prettj 
one. 

Q.  How  many  persons? — A.  That  is  a  secret;  nobodv  knows. 

Mr.  OuiPMAN.  How  is  the $12,000,000  provided  for? 

The  Witness.  If  you  held  a  hundred  shares  you  were  require 
pay  an  assessment  and  get  ncm-inrerest-bearing  bonds. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  did  not  ])ay  it  ? — A.  As  the  uiaitei 
now  turned  out,  you  are  that  much  in  ])oekot ;  because  had  there  be 
foreclosure  you  would  have  lost  the  stock,  but  as  they  did  not  1 
close  you  would  have  saved  ^W  a  share  if  you  did  not  pay  it. 

Bv  Mr.  Stone: 

Q.  You  stated,  as  I  understood  you,  that  while  you  were  couue 
with  the  Reading  Railroad  Company  oflicially  the  j)residenr  of  the 
company  told  you  that  the  outi^ut  of  coal  was  limited  by  some  so 
arrangement  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  1  put  the  answer  in  the  way  J  did  Ix^c; 
I  was  not  present  at  the  meeting  when  that  was  agreed  to. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  the  president  and  representatives  of 
various  comx)anies  had  conferred  together  before  coming  to  that 
elusion  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And,  as  Judge  Tillman  suggests,  habitually  did  it  ; — A.  Foi 
time  that  that  arrangement  was  in  existence.  1  think  these  annua 
ports  will  tell  you  that. 

Q.  Wonld  that  not  flx  the  price  of  coal  by  regulating  the  outpii 
A.  Ves,  but  not  by  agreement,  becausv*  the  coal  owners  could  tix 
price  without  concert  of  action. 

Q.  Can  you  say  about  how  much  of  these  coal  lands,  90,000  acre 
n]ore,  is  valuable  as  agricultural  land  ? — A.  Not  from  any  perst 
knowledge  of  it.  I  can  only  say  rhat  the  company  owns  in  thene 
borhood  of  U0,000  acres,  of  which  about  05,000  are  coal  lands.  3 
is  to  say,  they  are  judged  to  be  coal  lands. 
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t  is,  theiif  Ket  apart  as  coal  landf — A.  Yes;  in  the  sense  yon  uu- 

icl  it.    The  othiT  is  not  one  tract  of  land. 

W^hvro  is  that  t — A.  liiters]»ois(Ml  anions  all  these  lands.     I  sup- 

bere  is  a  lar;;e  amount  of  timber  lands  in  the  southern  part, 

tlie  Dalton  (.')  and  SustiueLanna,  and  there  are  some  1 1,000  acres; 

H  uo  coal  on  in  a  body. 

low  far  baek  did  your  conneetion  with  the  Ileadin^^  ('ompauy 

—  A.  is<;i. 

•Vere  you  connected  with  it  durinjj  ^Ir.  Smith's  presidency  t — A. 

r*m;xh  that. 

^Ir.  2Smith  testitied  this  morning  that  at  the  close  of  his  adminis- 

•  till*  company  was  earnin;^  p)od  dividends,  and  had  a  debt  of 
^H>ut  87,(KM>,o6o?— -A.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

^^lUi  \on  exphiin  to  this  committee  wbiit  has  been  the  cause  of  tbo 
•ii,  within  ten  years  after  Mr.  Smith  ceased  t«i  be  president  and 

•  iiiiiiNtratiiin  cmhMl,  tliat  the  increase  of  the  debt  of  the  Reading 
^•id  t'ompanv,  inchidin;;  its  ;ruaranties,  has  reached  the  enormous 
r  Homethin;:  like  ci«LMKMHMMMM).'— A.  You  ask  me  can  1  tell  you 
t:nuse«l  it;  nnd«»ubJcdly  I  can  tcil  you  to  a  penny,  but  not  here  now; 
<^5iii  ;;iv<*  a  ;;t*neral  idea,  and  I  can  take  tiiel)ooks  aTul  ;;et  a  state- 
to  a  cent.     It  can  be  mad«'  u}»  from  these  annual  leports  to  a 

"-  Turn  ba«k  to  1S7K  lor  instance,  you  will  tin<l  on  pa^e  «!2  the 
lt*ht  of  the  compan.v  is  .i(10.<N)0,(NN).*  That  is  the  total  debt  hei*e 
*^  statement.  Now  turn  fr<»m  that  to  lS«sri  and  you  will  tind  it  is 
H  i,iHM).  Now,  in  each  one  of  t-hest*  rep4)rts  each  year  is  an  explana- 
r  what  that  increase  is  y«ar  l)y  year,  and  it  can  be  {gotten  fmm 
l»ooks  in  a  general  way.  It  all  ivsuIttMl  from  the  purchase  of  that 
t  liat  has  so  much  increased  the  debt,  and  of  course  b}*  buyiuf^ 
V  of  th<'  engines,  ears,  r:nlroa<l  stock,  and  such  thint^s;  luit  all 
^)|;eihcr  is  not  one  fifth  of  the  incn*jise.  Now,  that  is  speaking 
Kii*inc»ry.     Fonrfiftlis  in  thisconnecti4)n  was  in  4*onse(iuence  of  buy- 

•  •>e  co;d  hinds. 

^  ^Mt  that  4'ompatiy  durin;:  \our  ailministrntion  was  makin*;  money, 
^  iiitere>t  on  its  debt,  and  (liM-larin;;  dividend  on  its  st4)ck  f — A. 
«irnin;;  them,  t'vcry  <it>lhir  of  tluMu.     That  was  befiire  they  went 
i  »(•  <iKil  business. 

Hien  yiHi  atnibut«»  thr  n  verst*  of  fortune  lar^jely,  at  h»ast.  to  this 
iiicnt  in  an<!  o)»eration  ot Ciial  lands  f — A.  And  ttie  manner  of  its 
i-^etnent. 

^)f  its  mana;;t-iijrnr  as  :i  railroail  compan\  ': — A,  Of  the  whole 
— that  is  tt»  s:!\ .  bii\  inir  real  lands  which  «'an  not  bv  anv  pos- 
>  bi'  ni'cdi'd  for  ti!i\  vrars,  and  l»v  the  time  these  lands  will  be 
«1  the  4-ost  will  be  >*7(»,tMMMl<lO.  If  yt»u  will  <'\amine  it  you  will 
t  to  be  so.  What  \on  nusin  is,  if  tlic  affairs  and  operations  of  a 
^n  of  the  coal  lands  \\i»nld  tnake  busmi'ss  4'nou;;h  to  pay  the  in* 
■   oil  tin"  whoU*  debt. 

J)o\on  know  the  ani<»iMit  ofbontis  (hat  hav4*  be4*n  ;4iven  (ov  the 
^ase  an4l  develiipnn'nt  ot  <t)al  lands  n])on  which  the  Keadin;;  Kail- 
i'4mipany  is  pa.xin.:^  iiiteirst  *.  —  A.  1  (miu1<1  make  a  statement  and 
<»nexa<'t)y.  For  in^tanc<^  I  4'onld  ;:o  over  it  and  tin4l  Iniw  much 
Theie,  on  tli4>  balantH'-sheet  ot  the  l^Mtlin;:  Ivai!r4)a4l  t'omjiany, 
Ir  t  is  eaili-d  ]iur('li.i.s(>  inon4*v  iiioM;;:a;:e  ImumIs — that  is  t4>  say,  I 
I  house  fr«»m  ytui  for  jf^MLtMio,  1  *^i\{»  \«mi  i^J.tMMJcash  and  m4»rt;:ap% 
Ml.  1  mak<*  iliat  mort;:a;4;<*  repit'stMitiMl  by  thousantl(l4>llar  bonds. 
amount  is  i$ll,(NH),ooo.  !  ho  .i«s,o(H),(HN)HU»ck  of  tin*  Coal  ami  iron 
pany  is  Diouey  which  the  lailroail  company  loaned  ou  the  I^iarel 
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Run  Improvement  Company.  That  is  $20,000,000  in  round  figw 
The  Reading  Railroad  Company  owed,  say  probably  $40,000,000;  t 
makes  $60,000,000.  Then  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  owes  tbei 
road  coin i)any  $  15,000,000.  That  is  $75,000,000.  Where  does  the  $ 
000,000  come  from?  From  the  treasury  of  the  railroad  company.  T 
the  Reading:  Railroad  Company  has  sold  bonds  and  loaned  monc^ 
the  coal  company  to  the  extent  of  $20,000,(100,  $40,000,000,  815,000,i 
and  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  then  gave  mortgage  on  the  prop< 
to  the  railroad  company  to  cover  this  debt  to  the  extent  of  $50,000, 
of  it. 

Q.  Now,  what  did  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  do  vitb  this  immc 
amount  of  money  ? — A.  Paid  for  the  coal  lands  and  what  they  lost 
have  shown  you  that  $25,000,000  was  lost. 

Mr.  Chipman.  As  you  speak  of  that  as  being  money  lost,  that ' 
done  properly  and  legally  ? 

The  Witness.  Certainly.  That  does  not  enter  into  the  questioi 
the  coal  lands.    I  simply  explained  the  book-keeping. 


Philadelphia,  February  18, 1888 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  to  make  this  announcement.  All  witnea 
are  entitled  to  $2  per  diem  and  5  cents  per  mile.  Each  person  wliob 
been  subpoenaed,  upon  application  to  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  will  reed 
his  })er  diem  and  mileage;  or  if  any  of  the  witnesses  ehooselocon 
spond  with  the  committee  in  Washington,  the  pay  will  be  sent  to  th« 


CHARLES  E.  SMITH—Eecalled. 

The  Chaiuman.  The  committee  is  ready  for  you  now.  You  prouiis( 
some  information  yesterday  which  vou  said  vou  would  furuislitb 
moruiufr,  not  having  it  on  baud  yesterda}'. 

The  Witness.  The  committee  asked  me  one  question  as  to  the  amou 
of  general  mortgage  bonds.  1  stated  it  was  810,000,000;  I  find  it  w 
$00,000,000. 

Q.  Please  explain  that. — A.  1  will  explain  it  to  you  in  a  momeut, 
soon  as  I  lind  it.  J  do  not  intend  to  offer  this  volume  in  evidence,  b 
1  use  it  to  refresh  my  memory,  it  contains  copie?  of  all  the  mortf^ag 
and  all  the  bonds  ever  issued  by  the  company.  This  was  pubhsbed 
the  company,  but  in  separate  pan)i)hlets.  I  had  them  bound  togetl 
for  my  own  convenience,  but  you  can  get  nny  of  them  at  the  Keadi 
ollices  if  you  ask  for  thetn. 

i).  We  are  only  asking  lor  aggregates,  not  details. — A.  This  gene; 
niortgajze  of  the  company  was  for  {?()(),0()0,000,  of  whi(>li  .'j40,(KM),l 
were  issued  and  8-0,000,000  were  reserved  to  p:iy  olf  prior  murt^J 
as  thev  matured.  Onlv  81<N000,000  of  the  bonds  were  ever  issuetl. 
can  tell  you  how  many  general  uiortgage  bonds  are  now  outstanding 
the  report  of  last  year.  Another  question  you  asked  me  was  as  to  t 
general  nu)rtgage  being  a  lien  on  the  coal  lan<ls.  Here  is  a  copy  oft 
general  mortgage.  After  reciting  varions  things,  it  also  says:  ''A 
also  all  that  certain  bond  or  writing,  obligatory  and  indenture  of  ni€ 
gage  securing  the  same  bearing  even  date  herewith,  executed  and< 
livered  by  the  said  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Kailroad  Company.'' 
that  it  makes  the  third  mortgage  on  the  coal  company. 
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,  That  18  the  blanket  mortga^,  I  suppose,  since  it  covers 

A^ITNBHS.  The  mortgage  represents  all  the  property  fciv'en  in 

t>3-  the  railroad  company;  cars  and  engines,  tracks,  steam  col- 

lA  liens  on  the  coal  lands.    Yon  asked  me  how  the  lands  were 

This  preceding  statement  relates  to  the  mortgage  bond  of  the 

or  Coal  and  Iron  Company. 

'bo  was  that  issued  by  f — A.  The  Heading  Railroad.     [lere  is  a 
€   land  costing  #475,000;  amount  of  bonds  issued,  8420,000; 
re  there  was  $55,000  in  cash,  practically  about  10  |>er  cent. 
-'*IIAIRMAN.  Was  that  about  the  usual  proportion  between  the 
t<l  bonds  for  the  purchase  money  f 

A^iTNKHS.  lloreis  thenextone:  Priceof  land,  $300,000;  amount 
U  issued,  $inMVNH). 

-ould  you  spare  us  that  document  f — A.  I  give  it  to  you. 
*le;uu'  read  us  the  following.-  A.  Next,  $178,479  ;  bonds  issued, 
M,  so  there  was  $479  imid  in  cash  out  of  $178,000.  The  next, 
7,  of  whi'sh  $58,000  was  given  in  bonds  and  $347  given  in  cash. 
Ve  4lo  not  care  to  go  into  details.  If  you  will  give  us  some  gen- 
*€irage  we  will  (>e  obliged.  Can  you  spare  us  that  book  f — A.  I 
ve  you  th:if.  I  made  a  mistake  yesterday  in  saying  the  bonded 
iras  about  $9,(NHK(MK).     Here  is  the  first  annual  report  which  I 

The  Imnded  debt  at  that  time  was  $1 1,8I9,4(M).    The  report  Mr. 

n  Wrote  shows  the  diflerenceof  $(>,951,0<N).     I  nnluced  it  one-half. 

iskeil  me  to  tix  the  date  c»f  receivership.     1  can  not  tix  both  of 

but  the  tlrst  receivership  was  on  the  2Ist  of  May,  1880. 

It  18  not  so  material. — A.  It  was  two  or  three  years  afterwards,  I 

Ben.»  IS  a  {nimphlet  which  may  be  of  use  to  you ;  it  shows  the 
h  of  the  bonded  debt. 


L  A.  SWEIOARD— Recalled. 

I^ARKfiR.  lla\e  vou  the  agreement  made  with  the  Knights  of 

in  lH.S4;f 

^ViTNKSH.  I  have  a  cnu\  of  it. 

*  111  you  please  present  it  *    Can  you  spare  us  this  copy? — A.  I 

*  this  a  true  eopy  of  the  original  ? — A.  It  is. 
•^ithoiit  change  or  variation  f — A.  Yes. 

^  ill  \on  refer  to  ilie  clause  upon  whieli  the  claim  is  base<l  that  no 

•*ll  U* discharged  without  a  lu*ariiig? — A.  ('Iaus4^  1.'^.  "That  every 

"^^ive  a  hnr  tiial  and  investigati4)n  for  any  accident  that  may 

^*<Mnre<l  through  his  rare  less  ne.NS." 

*^  that  all  of  the  clause 7 — A.  That  is  all  of  the  clause*  that  is  in 

^^'venient. 

^^  any  one  represent  in;;  the  other  side  \\ishes  to  rail  attention  to 

l^Hritic  portiiMi  <»t  this  agnenient  as  <*Iaiining  anything  further  than 

'^use,  we  would  like  to  have  it  ln*n»  now.     If  not,  we  will  put  the 

'  in  evidence  and  examine  it  further. 


K\ until  :u;. 

Tb»t  (ictiri^n  V.  Uowt-r..  ili.^puf"  hn  at   Iiii-hiiicinl.  ami  ('.  F.  Kvans,  furemau  of 

**»*,  Im»  rriii(ivf<l. 

Tliftt  DO  man  In*  (IiM-luiri^ril  f.ir  i-<>iM|>liri;\  in  thi^  iiiovi'iiiciit. 
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(3)  That  not  less  than  ten  wharf  engines  will  be  employed  for  tho  balance  of  tbii 
year,  after  which  time  such  engines  as  Mr.  Sweigard  may  think  necessary  only  will 
be  run. 

(4)  The  wharf  engines  be  transferred  to  their  former  stations,  and  crews  be  paid 
semi-monthly  as  heretofore. 

(.">)  Crews  cleaning  engines  shall  be  paid  shop-time  as  heretofore. 

(6)  That  twelve  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work ;  say  from  6  a.  m.  until  6  p.  m., 
or  from  7  a.  m.  until  7  p.  m.,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  overtime  to  be  paid  pro  rata. 

(7)  That  each  man  bo  promot-ed  in  his  turn  if  found  competent. 

(8)  That  employes  of  the  coal  wharves  stop  work  as  follows :  At  G  p.  m.  from  Octo- 
ber  1  to  May  1,  and  7  p.  m.  from  May  1  until  October  1,  if  found  necessary. 

(9)  That  all  meu  euiployed  in  drawing  fires  shall  be  paid  overtime  after  tirelr« 
hours'  service. 

(10)  All  brakemeu  of  shifting  engines  in  Philadelphia  working  over  one  year  to 
receive  $1.80,  and  over  two  years  $1.90  per  day  of  twelve  honrs,  this  being  the' old  » 
tablished  rate. 

(11)  No  partiality  to  bo  shown  among  employes,  as  has  been  the  case  under  the  old 
management. 

(12)  That  a  full  day  be  allowed  ropers  for  work  done  on  Sunday  for  any  time  maAe 
over  and  above  four  hours.  Any  time  made  by  ropers  in  other  work  than  moving  coal- 
cars  shall  be  paid  for  actual  time  made. 

(13)  That  every  man  receive  a  fair  trial  and  investigation  for  any  accident  that 
may  have  occurred  tlirough  his  carelessness. 

(14)  That  a  man's  susiyeusion  dates  from  the  time  of  his  being  laid  off. 

(15)  That  no  dispatcher  shall  stop  a  man  from  working  elsewhere,  it  being  ander- 
stood  that  a  discharged  eui{)loy<5  can  only  be  reinstated  upon  a  letter  from  the  genei^ 
superintendent. 

(16)  That  the  company  will  at  all  times  receive  a  committee  of  its  own  employ6s  * 
adjnstany  ditferonces,  and  in  the  event  of  such  committee  not  being  able  to  coia<^  "^ 
an  agreement  tho  company  will  not  object  to  see  a  committee  of  arbitration* com 
of  Knights  of  Labor. 

(17)  That  meu  drawing  fires  shall  bo  promoted  if  found  worthy. 

(18)  That  an  employd  asking  to  bo  off  duty  will  bo  given  a  final  answer,  either 
or  no,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(19)  That  twelve  hours  be  counted  as  a  day's  work  on  coal  trains  between  RichmoDC 
and  Palo  Alto  or  Tamaqua,  as  tho  cinjo  may  be,  from  the  time  the  engine  is  coupl*^ 
to  tho  train,  and  any  overtime  made  shall  be  i»aid  i)ro  rata,  except  when  delayed  '-■*' 
an  accideut  caused  through  tho  carelessnosa  of  an  cm jdoye,  in  which  cose  no  extra 
tiiiio  will  be  allowed.  If  such  accident  is  caused,  however,  by  broken  axle,  wheel- 
rail,  etc.,  then  the  company  allow  all  time  made  over  twelve  hours. 

{^20)  That  brakenien  and  ccuduetors  be  called  when  not  residing  further  tlmo  X 
mile  distant  from  dispatchers  oilice  at  Richmond  ;  same  is  now  being  done  with  eii- 
gineers  and  iiremen. 

(*2l)  When  coal  trains  haul  tifteon  or  more  freight  cars  at  one  time  the  conductor* 
be  allowiMl  1')  cents  additional  l\)r  makin;j;  re])ort,  same  as  frcMght  Conductor^. 

('2'2)  When  main-line  eni])loyds  are  sent  from  one  point  of  the  road  to  another*^ 
l)assengers,  but  on  company's  business,  they  shall  rtH'eivo  pay  for  same. 

(2:i)  That  crews  when  sent  from  Kicliniond  to  Belmont  or  Hroad  street  to  mo v^^ 
freight  or  coal  trains  be  paid  extra  time  from  the  time  that  they  leave  Falls  onti* 
they  return  to  that  point. 

{i4)  Free  passes  will  not  be  issued  to  employes.     When  on  duty  they  will  befoK 
nished  with  a  ticket,  and  if  unable  to  use  the  ticket  before  its  expiration,  if  same  l*^' 
returnetl  to  the  dispat<;her,   another   ticket  will   be  issued  in  its  stead.     This  rulet^ 
hold  good  for  emplo.v(^s  coming  to  Philadelphia  to  be  paid,  but  in  that  cascticke?*' 
will  be  furnished  only  upon  an  order  from  the  division  superintendent. 

(•Jo)  Wharf  hands  to  be  paid  from  the  time  they  arc  ordered  to  work  by  the  foi^?^ 
man. 

I.  A.  Sweigard, 

Central  Stiperintaident 
John  Kklly. 
Henry  I.  Bennett. 
John  B.  Kelley. 
Edward  Toner. 
John  Grady. 
.Tames  Coll. 
Amr.  F.  Hede. 
Bernard  J.  Sharket. 
Pm  LA  DELPHI  A,  Ihcembtr  ii^,  Ir^fiC. 
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9aye  yoa  the  voncher  of  which  you  spoke  yesterday  f  I  meau  the 
ri^— A.  The  original,  aud  also  a  copy. 

^Vill  jou  allow  us  to  inspect  the  original.  (Turning  to  a  gentleman 
ng  near.)    Do  you  know  Lee's  signature  f 

SWEIOARD  (answering).  If  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  signa- 
lere  is  a  letter  Mr.  Lee  wrote  me.    That  is  his  signature. 
Save  yon  a  copy  f — A.  I  have  no  copy.    That  is  the  original,  but 
in  have  that  if  yon  want  it 

Chairman.  Is  this  voucher  the  original  voucher? — A.  It  is  the 
al  voucher,  and  this  is  the  copy  of  it. 

Parker.  Will  you  pkase  read  that  voucher  so  it  can  be  taken  f 
itness  read  as  follows :) 

Exhibit  37. 

riiiLADELriiiA,  Xoremher  4,  I8d7. 

no/ the  Philadelphia  and  lieadtng  Hail  road  Companjf  to  John  Lm  Lety  Maehiu' 

isl^  Xinth  and  ff  rrrw,  Philadelphia,  J}r. 

For  tp<*cial  McrviccA  rcudered  dnriDg  October,  1887,  t\velvoaud  one- 
Uy»,atri:»0 $3I.iJ6 

ct  (131.20). 

I.   A.  SWKIGARD, 

General  LSuperintendent, 
ge,  tratiBportation  cxpciiseB,  approvoil. 

D.  Jones, 
Comptroller, 
iTcd  payment  in  full  November  15,  1887. 

John  L.  Lkk. 

^  Lftbor  of  America.    PhiUdelnhU  anil  Rcadins  Railroad  etoployra.    Office  of  tbeoKHO. 
five  bc>at«l.    John  L.  L>ee,  cbainuaD.    Joticph  Cahill,  aocrvtary. 

IlRADgUARTERS,  KXCIIANGE    HOTEL, 

Pott^rille,  Pa  ,  December  5,  1887. 
H^EI0AKI». 
•emrral  Suptrintindtnt  Philadelphia  and  Heading  Hailroad: 

f  8iR ;  Will  you  eudravor  to  m»ttlo  thin  CroMwma  diftleiilty,  an  to  the  laying  over 
^^  at  Palutt(»,  as  it  rrrtaiiily  in  cauHing  u  ^n*ut  deal  of  bad  fetding  among  tho 
»<I  there  is  no  dcoidtHl  advantngo  or  Having  for  the  eompany,  only  the  wear 
"i*  of  tho  empty  «'ngiiie.  Running  to  and  fnmi  Palatto  there  in  no  objection 
[>%aiieng«fr8  having  to  rido  from  I'ottsvillo  to  Schuylkill  Haven  on  the  north- 
*^ck.     Should  there  1h^.  an  accident  tho  company  will  sutTcr. 

Joiix  L.  Lee. 
*  answer. 

• 

lave  3'ou  any  statement  you  wish  to  make  in  addition  to  the 
'  further  than  the  evidence  you  have  already  given  ? — A.  1  have 

^''lliPMAN.  1  want  to  know  what  the  trouble  was  at  that  time  in 
i  U)  this  letter? 

WiTNKs.^.  The  trouble  was  this:  In  onlor  to  avoid  rutuiing  light 
■H  lietween  Crt»ssona  and  i*ottsvillo,  that  you  lay  over  at  Cres.sona ; 
tiid  it  very  exiH»nsivi»  to  run  light  engimvs  between  ('re.ssona  and 
^ille  niendy  to  get  the  <*ars  to  our  iniuc.s.  They  were  ma<le  up  at 
onaand  engines  were  run  from  that  point  to  lN)ttsville  and  return, 
y  to  take  them  there  and  baek.  We  changed  that  and  it  eausecl 
troable  and  feeling  among  the  men,  and  Mr.  Lmk',  who  was  in  that 
tjf  called  my  attention  to  it  at  the  time. 

19  PEKN 
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Mr.  Stone.  Tbe  traffic  charges  per  ton  per  mile  of  the  Beading  Bid 
road  are  considerably  larger  than  those  of  other  roads  going  into  tta 
coal  mines  ? 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  know  anything  aboat  that 


TESTIHOlfT  OF  JOHN  HOBSIS. 

John  Norris,  sworn  and  examined: 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  wish  to  state  that  on  the  first  day  Mr.  Gorbinn 
examined  £  asked  some  questions  from  an  article  which  had  appeared  i 
the  Philadelphia  Eecord,  and  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  important  Ic 
mediately  upon  the  adjournment  of  our  session  I  called  at  the  Beoon 
office  to  see  the  author  of  that  article,  who  is  the  gentleman  nowpiec 
ent,  Mr.  Norris,  and  sent  for  him  for  the  reason  that  we  foand  itiw 
very  difficult  to  obtain  information  from  the  railroad  men.  I  think,  pe3 
haps,  he  can  give  us  the  information  we  are  seeking. 

Q.  What  is  your  name! — A.  John  Norris. 

Q.  Where  were  you  born  ! — A.  In  Philadelphia. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  ? — A.  Thirty-one. 

Q.  Where  is  your  residence  ? — A.  320  Carpenter  street. 

Qj  What  is  your  occupation? — A.  An  editor  of  the  Philadelphi 
Record. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  had  connection  with  that  papert-r-A  Sin^ 
1877. 

(J.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  investigate  the  railroad  question  ges 
erally,  and  the  Pacific  railways  in  any  way  f — A.  I  was  connected  wit 
the  Pacific  Railway  Commission  as  statistician. 

Q.  llave  you  had  occasion  recently  to  examine  the  facts  in  regard  t 
thecoal  trade  and  the  distribution  of  coal  by  the  railways  in  this  State !- 
A.  I  have  been  investigating  that  subject  more  or  less  for  four  yeaN 
and  as  a  result  of  that  investigation  the  Philadeli)hia  Record  hasgoB 
into  the  coal  trade  to  regulate  the  retail  prices  in  Philadelphia,  havin 
reduced  the  retail  price  from  $6.50  to  $4.0o  per  ton. 

Q.  How  was  that  done  ? — A.  By  placing  orders  without  any  profit  t 
the  Kecord. 

Q.  You  state  in  this  article  that  the  real  cause  of  the  present  troubl 
with  the  Reading  employes  dated  back  to  1870,  when  the  railroad  coff 
pany  forsook  its  legitimate  function  of  carrying  and  engaged  in  co? 
mining,  thus  becoming  its  own  customer.  You  also  state  that  prior  t 
that  time  the  Schuylkill  region  had  been  enjoying  great  prosperity 
Can  you  state  the  ])rices  of  coal  and  the  rates  of  transportation  prior t 
1870  as  compared  with  those  of  to-day  ? — A.  The  retail  price  iu  Phil* 
deli)hia  in  1850-'(>0  was  63.00  to  $4  a  ton,  being  for  a  short  ton,  wbici 
in  making  comparison  with  the  present  retail  prices,  would  makeJl-^- 
as  against  the  i)resent  retail  ])rice  of  80.50  and  80.75.  The  wholesii 
price  had  been  83  in  Philadelphia,  and  it  is  now  for  the  cit}'  trade  $-l-^ 
showing  an  increase  of  81.80  in  thirty  years.  The  i)nce  of  transiwrt 
tion  has  been  increased  from  SL^L^A^in  1852  to  81.80,  though  the  c^ 
generally  of  rail  transportation  has  been  decreased  in  twenty -five  ye* 
to  the  extent  of  80  percent.,  that  general  reduction  being  due  to  then  = 
of  larger  engines  and  steel  rails  and  a  greater  capacity  in  the  cars.  T  i 
reports  of  the  riiihulelphia  and  Reading  liailroad  Company  tbei 
selves  show  a  redui'tion  in  i)rice  of  something  like  GO  x)ercent.  in^ 
cost  of  moving  the  wheels. 
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Q.  Have  yoii  any  other  i'a(*ts  in  that  connection  which  you  wish  to  pro- 
sent  ? — A.  if  tht>  coiiunitti'O  wants  such  a  list,  I  can  furnish  a  li.'itoi'thc 
n'tail  |»rii'rs  for  coal  in  Thihidclphia  from  1S.*»0  to  the  present  time,  hut 
th*'  fai-is  I  have  jjivt^n  generally  cover  that  point. 

IJ.  i\in  yi»u  furnish  tahk'S  wiiich  wouM  appear  in  yimr  testimony, 
fSiMii;:  tlie  price  in  the  city  and  cost  of  transportation  and  ihita  by 
>ears  upon  whi4*h  >  on  rest  this  statements — A.  Ves,  sir;  at  the  time 
that  the  p«M)p1e  of  IMiiladi'lphia  were  ])ayin^  >^i\JA)  for  coal  at  retail  the 


-     Jll -    ^    -,     ,.,^      _. 

^»iik«'s  liarre  at  ^'2Jti^  a  ton;  the  only  dilference  hein*j  the  transporta- 
litMi. 


^t'    What  is  that  dilfercnce  ?— A.  The  (*ost  of  transportation,  which  is 
aUitit  fiL*  cents.     Of  the  juvsent  rrtail  ]trice  of  coal    in    IMiihuIelphia, 


main  f  f  iianrc  and  ;,'eneral  expanses,  U2  cents. 

I  h  u.  ve  some  circulars  of  the  raih'oad  company  showin;;  that  at  the  pres- 
ent t  i  iiH.,  \vliik»  it  is  char^in;;  the  people ot  IMiiIaUeI])hia  §  I.SO  wholesale 
fortli  iscoal.it  issi'Ilin;:  the  same  coal  at  i*ort  liichmond,  which  is  in  IMiiia- 
iWplt  i;i,  tor**,  if  thi'  coal  hr  ii^ended  forsiiipnient  outside  the  Delawan* 
caiK*><.     Ami  ihat  is  ilivi^h-il  in  this  way:  if  the  coal  is  to  he  sent  to  the 
city  t»f  I*hi!adi'lphia,  the  Itcadin;;  t'oal  and  Iron  (\>inpany  ehar;;i»s  ^;5a 
ton  t\»rtli(*   roal  ami  char;jes  3?1.S0  for  transportation  from  tin*  mines  to 
rLiUii|i'l|ihij,  niakin;;  a  total  o\'  >•  l.'^n.     If  tiie  C(»a!,  howi^ver,  hv  destined 
for4»titsiih-  >hi]inu-nt.  the  coal  will  be  sohl  for  about  .*LMM>  a  ton  at  the 
niint-**,  :is  op|i(»>('d  in  f^:)  lor  the  city  traih»,  ami  tin*  transpoitati(»n  will 
l)^  ^  1  .oO,  maUlii;;  a  total  cost  o{'  tlic  coal  on  the  track,  Tiot  on  bnnrd,  ot* 
•^i.*^*"*,  and  ]iul  on  ImcimI  it  will  Ik*  "^l,  as  a;;ainst  ^l.SO  il  intt-ndcd  lor 
the   t-ity  tradi-,  ll:<-  lii  crimination  a;:ainst    the  people  t'f  IMiiladrlphi 
bein;r:Jho!it '.»."»  ri'nt>  a  h-n:  but  tiiat  is  discrimimitiiuion  Statr  trallir  and 
not  an  iiiti*rstatr  t:.uiir.     I  havt*  taU^n  from  tiu*  rejiorts  (►ftlH-  lieailin;^' 
Kailr«t:id  ('om|  a!i>  a  >:ateMifnf  showin;;  the   c(»si  prr  ton  at  tin*  minrs 
from   ls7:j  (,,  I>S7,  tin*  ]«ii('4*s  obtained  by  tlir  t'oal  and   Iron  Company 
at  l!ir  mint's  fiom   ls7t»  to  Is.sT,  and  thf  co^t  of  traiispoilation  «in  tin* 
radn^ail  fmm  ls."in  to  !>><».  .show  in •'  reallv  the  cost  of  moving'  thr  w  herls 

aiiu  sliowin;:  a  n-durijon 

^^r.  iVxnKl'.i;.  NVi-  will  ix^'i   Mm  to  put  thai  in. 

•^-  Amlshowin^a  n-diM*tion  Irom  tl  rrnt>foriht'  tT-.ni*iioitalittn  i-arlv 

lu  llii'  liitifs  down  t«»  l.*"Mrnts  a  ton  at  lh»*  pi«'>t  iil  tiiiirl«T  movin;;tlM' 

«hr«*Is  liiiiii  il:i.  shippiii;:  point  to  I'hihidi-ipii  ;i,  a  di>t:i!nr  t.|*  !M  r-iih-s, 

•  Ir.SinM:.   |hi\oM   iiir.in   to  >;t\   ihar    iswh.ii    tin*  i:i:i|i»id   iinivrs 

'^IJV 'hi- roal  i'ompaii>  orwJiMt  it  to>is  ihr  i.iil;«i;nl  lo  iumm*  ii  ." 

Ihi- Wi  I  Mi^s.  W  JMi  il  t'o>.iN  ihr  iailn'.nl  •  «':isi';i;i\  inrnnxrii.  I'or 
uihlajH-j.^  in  thf  \i'ar  IsTii  iln*  r'.-i  w..^  .si:.n  d  in  I  In-  ir|.c.i{  nf  ;h.'  Krad- 
"sp  *  «iiii|i:,i:\  tor  ran  \  [u-^  a  \t>\\  n\  t<».il  r;«>rii  f  Iir  >hippi:i-  |'ii;:it  lo  IMilI 
^"*''|»lil.i  al  iriniilsa  t«.n.  'ili.il  n'|.irv,itli  <1  i.iiiiK  lln-  m.i'\  t-Miiiil  of 
l"**  ^hri'!>.  Tlirirwrii"  ;:i  iiiral  «  xpi  ii<«<  ainl  oilirr  iNiiis  th.il  i-iili-iid 
»*J>o  it,  iiiij  jm  s!ilisriinfiit!,\  *  ;;i:<  "1  1»\  ^!I.  (i«»wiii.  t  hi-  pii  suj,  !:r,  and 
«f.  Juhii  K.  WiKitcn,  ^'cncrai  m;ina;.« :.  the  eo>t  wa^  tU  rt-nl.^  Horn  ihi* 
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shipping  point  to  Pbiladelpbia,  while  the  charge  to  the  city  of  Pbi! 
delphia  was  $1.80. 

Q.  This  60  cents,  or  any  other  sum  you  fix  it,  represents  the  aeb 
expenses  necessary  to  run  the  trains  and  maintain  the  road  f— A.  Tl 
62  cents  covered  all  the  expenses  and  maintenance.  ^ 

Q.  Did  it  represent  also  the  interest! — A.  No,  sir;  but  theBeadi 
Kailroad  Company  last  year  earned  about  15  per  cent,  on  the  cost 
the  railroad.  It  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  and  best  railroad  pn 
erties  in  the  country.  The  losses,  whatever  they  have  been,  haveco 
from  attempting  to  combine  the  business  of  the  miner  with  that  of  t 
transporter. 

Mr.  Parker.  What  costs  do  you  refer  to  there  ! 

The  Witness.  I  give  the  cost  of  transportation  as  it  appears  in  a 
port  of  the  railroad  company.    I  can  get  you  a  copy. 

Q.  We  have  that  ? — A.  You  will  find  the  entry  in  the  report  for  18 
In  Dr.  Chance's  book  on  "  The  cost  of  mining,"  it  will  be  found  tl 
many  of  the  coal  mines  were  mining  coal  at  a  cost  of  82  cents  pert 
while  the  charges  to  the  city  trade  have  been  $3  per  ton  for  that  cc 

The  CHAiR]ttAN.  Without  including  the  item  of  transportation  f 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  cost  of  the  coal  at  the  break 

By  Mr.  Anderson  : 

Q.  Mr.  Corbin  has  stated  that  the  railroad  company  has  fulfilled 
its  obligations  as  a  common  carrier  and  laid  stress  upon  it.  Have  j 
any  information  as  to* whether  the  Heading  Kailroad  has  fulfilled 
obligations  as  a  common*  carrier? — A.  For  a  period  of  thirty-five y« 
the  Philadelphia  and  Heading  Eailroad  Company  has  persistently  a 
continuously  disregarded  its  obligations  to  the  public  as  a  comai 
carrier.  I  make  that  statement  because  a  constitutional  convent! 
called  by  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  in  1872  laid  special  stress  np 
the  discriminations  of  the  railroad  companies.  IsText,  because  of  1 
complaints  which  were  rife  in  Philadelphia  in  1872,  1873,  and  1< 
that  the  individual  coal  operators  in  the  Schuylkill  region  were  bei 
turned  out  and  the  Eeading  Company  was  absorbing  all  tbe  c 
mines.  Next,  because  of  an  investigation  held  by  the  State  Ic^i 
ture  in  1874  and  1875.  Next,  because  of  the  combination  of  tbe  c( 
carrying  companies  in  1877  to  maintain  prices.  Next,  because  of 
investigation  of  the  city  councils  of  Philadelphia  in  1884,  when 
fixct  was  developed  that  this  railroad  comi)any  was  charging 
people  of  Philadelphia  $4.80  a  ton  for  coal,  though  they  were  de 
ering  the  same  coal  at  Port  Kichmond  for  outside  shipment  at  $3. 
Next,  because  in  1885  the  city  council  appointed  a  committee  to 
the  legislature  to  adopt  some  legislation  to  protect  the  people  from  tb 
extortions.  Next,  because  the  Retail  Coal  Dealers'  Association  of  T 
adelphia,  the  Commercial  Exchange  of  Philadelphia,  the  Maritime  i 
change  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Philadelphia  Textile  Association,  t 
the  boards  of  trade  of  various  cities  of  the  State  had  to  get  tbe  Icj 
lature  to  protect  the  people  from  the  discriminations  of  this  railn 
company.  Next,  because  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Associatioi 
1883  complained  of  the  refusal  of  the  anthracite  coal  companies  to 
duce  i)rices  in  accordance  with  the  tendency  of  the  times,  and  ^v 
driving  the  iron  business  out  of  the  anthracite  coal  region.  Next, 
cause  coal  was  sold  in  Boston  cheaper  than  it  was  in  Pbiladelpl 
though  Philadelphia  was  almost  within  sight  of  the  coal  mines.  >'€ 
because  the  consumers  of  this  cit}'  were  being  taxed  to  the  extcnl 
$4,000,000  a  year.    Next,  because  the  Heading  Company  has  been 
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lle^al  euinbiiKitioiis  iiliiiost  L*ontiiiii«iusly  iVoin  1^77  In  l-^^ST  t->  maintain 
he  i»ri«'08  of  i*oa1,  and  brrauM*  at  thrprescnl  tinu'  it  is  in  a  <M)inl»inati4»ii 
»r  arr.i  1 1  Affluent  or  undrrstandin*:  (^t'soinc  M»i't  witii  tin*  Scliuvlkill  Val- 
ey  1iii4*  to  j;ivi*  t]iat  lint*  a  certain  t(»nna^(^  t«>  (ill  its  nioutli.  iltouv^ii  in 
.SS4,  wlion  wo  wen*  coniplainin;:  of  dis(*i'iniinat:i»n  b\  riic  Kcadiii;; 
iKiiL  pifjinises  woiv  ludd  out  to  ns  that,  wIkmi  this  roiniii'tiii;:  Unit  was 
milt  tlirou<rh  tht»  ^>(•huylkill  Valley,  then  we  won!d  j;«'l  lair  rales,  lint 
iH  sooit  lis  the  road  was  finished  we  fonnd  that  we  were  n(»  hetter  oil' 
li:iii  Wt*  were  before.  And  this  plnnderin;;  is  perpetrat»*d  in  spite  of* 
ho  tiXfX  tliat  the  anthracite  (Mialfiehls  are  almost  at  tlif  iloor  of  I'hila- 
lelphia,  tjie  riiilaiU'lphia  and  Iveadin;;  I»ailroad  Coaipaiiy  eonl rolling 
LhriM*  t>f*  ihest*  lines  from  the  eoal  re;;ions  to  tiiis  eity,  and  the  Pennsyl- 
I'unia  K;tiln»ad  C'om])any  eontrollin;:  the  either  three.  Ther**  was  also 
SI  i'oiii1iiiiaii(»M  4if  four  of  those  companies  to  fix  riiiladelphia  prices,  tin* 
fai'tN  having  heen  l»ron;rht  ont  in  lSS<j-\S7  d(irin<;  proceed in;is  l)ron;>ht 
by  th«-  i  'oinmonwealthof  Pennsylvania  a;;ainst  these  <M)al  companies  ti» 
break  up t-oal  combinations.  Next,  be<*ause  their  iliscrimination  tlrove 
the  K«*(-nrd  into  the  cnal  trade  in  order  to  save  moni'y  totlie  people  of 
Phila<!(*lp|ii;i,  :;imI  breause  we  did  sav(»  A2,(H)0,(MM)  a  year  to  them  l)y 
fun'iii;r  jin.  i,.t.|ii  pii^.j.  4io\vn  from  i^fJ.rjt)  to  Jl.OO  a  ton.  The  coal  coin- 
panii->s  Ij;i\c.  .since,  however,  bron;:lit  it  ba<'k.  These  discriniinations 
''"d  till,  failure  uf  the  carrxin;^  eom])anies  to  perform  their  obli<xiiti<ms 
is  c»«3!ujuin  caniers  have  been  so  jjlarin;;,  that  both  political  |»arties  in 
lViiii«*\  ]\;ii;i;i  Ii;;vi»  pledged  themselves  to  the  pe(»])le  that  they  would 
:*nfj»ri-i.  ti;,.  Mate  constitution,  prohibitin;^  unjust  discriminations. 

Tli«-  i  'iiAiKMAN.  Vet  neither  i»arty  has  donl*  it  ? 

Tilt-  \Vitm;.<s.  Only  one  party  had  the  chaiur.  and  that  party  <Hd 
ioC«l«t  i^^  Fur  thirt4*cn  \4*ars  that  constitution  Iris  ])rohibited  nnrca- 
**!''^  .^•"  <lis<Tiniinalion,  and  has  in<*orporated  j)ractically  tin* short-haul 
>niK-i|»],.  ;in,i  ii;js  proliibit«'il  the  minin;;  or  manufacturin;;  of  artich»s 
»y  any  I'liiiimiifi  «'ariier  for  transportation  over  its  works  ;  yet  in  all  that 
iui«'  til,.  KiMdin.:  l\iiilr.»ad  Company  has  been  en;;a;^etl  in  tin*  minin;: 
"•'**•'»    t"<iii  tr.iii>jM!rtati«?n  nver  its  line. 

- 1  r.  « 'iiipM.w.  As  I  uniler.stand  it,  what  you  have  j:i\en  us  is  an 
'""!''•■!■. i!i«»n  «'I  \v|i;:t  n:i;;ht  bt»  called  local  tliscrimination  ? 

.  *'  ^ViiNj.ss.  It  is  an  answer  to  the  questiiUi  wlu-tiier  the  Thila- 
b'Mii;i    ,^,,,|  i;,.;,,!:;.-.'  iJitjIiM.iil  Company  has  peit'ormt  d  i*s  o!»li;;.i;ions  as 

*V  ^'Ut  it  i>  ImimI,  wiihiii  the  Slate  of  I'ennsvlvania  .' — A.  Not  en- 
lindy. 

*'    ^Vhat  ihi  ynii  kimw  a'.MMit  its  duties  as  a  carii<*r  of  interslalcciMu- 

ir.rii'f  r^.^.   I  i',x]i  ^ixt-  ^nii  an  inrjih-nt  that  is  current  in  thr  coal  tr.nlc. 

*"•'   ••^tiirv  is.  Ilia;    nai*  dav  a  bu\er  went    into  a  eoal   oilier  on  Walnut 

**!»•*'?,   \\):r:i'  n»ar!y  all  llir  coal  oiiui's  aif  loraH'<i,  and  a-ki*:]  how  lauili 

"•'  '■^*i'^l  pa\  foi  1,000  Inns  of  eoal  ueli\ered  a1  SalilM.      The  bioU»-r  >aid  : 

'\.    ''U,  1  f.iii  h  t  \o>t  havi-  IJMJO  Inns  at  >f:\.\n)  piT  t.m  on  biiaid  at  Prnt 

^•**"bMj,,,„|  •'     'llir  imyer  iiiime»liali*ly  said:  ''I  wiiltaki*  that  amount, 

••^'^  I   will  .send  inv  sl.)«>ps  thrie  to  laUr  it  otV  in  l»o  ton  loail.N."     •'Si\t\ 

*'•"  M».id>!      Vou  inu>t  u'cl  a  schooni-r  ti»  send  to  Sali'in."     "Not  for  S.i- 

a"'"  ^.  •'."     "t>h.  I  thi»iii;hf   \on   nusmt  Salem,  Mass.     I  will  have  to 

*'"'**  Ji«*  you  ii'I.-Vi  for  coal  to  Sah-m,  N.  .1.''     .\t  tin-  samr  lime  tlj.'t   tin* 

***»*Up;|„y  ^,,|j|  ^,^^.^\  .,|  m.\,%}^  ii   inti-iitled  for  shipment  out.siiie  tin-   l>rla- 

«ar*.  |..i|,j.s,  it  v.as  <*har;;in;i  a  hi;,Mii'r  juiee  for  t!u»  same  coal   earried 

ilo^iilj^juj  I  In-  saim*  breaker,  ovi*r  the  sann*  tracks,  ami  out  ovrr  t!ie  jii«'r 

'■'^  till*  saiji,.  ]Hunt.  to  the  ^ame  .soil  of  vi*sm-1.      If  that  coal  was  to  be 

^*M'li  to  th«»  [Miints  in  the  harbo:  of  IMiiladelphia,  or  to  Canulr:!,  or  ad- 
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jacent  points,  tbe  rato  would  be  $4.55.  You  can  ascertain,  by.qaesti 
ing  the  Heading  officials  as  to  what  the  comparative  rates  are  today 
tween  those  sea-board  points  and  outside  points,  and  that  would  disci 
whether  there  is  any  discrimination. 

Q.  That,  of  course,  would  give  us  the  price  at  which  the  Coal  and  I 
Company  sold  it  here  in  Philadelphia.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  t 
Do  you  know,  say  within  a  year  back,  of  any  instance  in  which 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company  has  failed  in  theperfc 
anceof  its  duties  as  a  carrier  of  interstate  commerce?  Mr.  Corbin 
all  of  them  say  there  has  not  been  a  single  failure.  Do  you  kno^ 
any  instance? — A.  I  have  been  away  some  mouths  and  I  am  not  fami 
with  that  point',  and  I  can  not  now  enumerate  an  instance  of  wherel 
is  done.    I  have  been  away  with  the  Pacific  Eailroad  Commission. 

By  Mr.  Anderson: 

Q.  Have  you  an  idea  they  are  making  rebates  to-day! — A.  I  do 
think  it  would  be  done  through  the  railroad  company. 

Q.  What  information  can  you  give  concerning  the  causes  of  the  p 
ent  trouble  of  the  Reading  Railroad  Company  and  how  they  date  b 
to  1870  ? — A.  When  that  company  engaged  in  mining  it  did  so  prima 
with  the  idea  of  obtaining  tonnage  for  its  railroad.  It  began  by 
sorbiug  the  coal  lands  of  the  lower  anthracite  region  and  by  absorb 
competitive  routes,  and  as  it  bought,  it  then  attempted  to  keep  ot 
railroad  companies  out  of  the  region  by  buying  far  beyond  its  ne( 
and  acquiring  an  estate  of  142  square  miles  of  anthracite  coal  lands  J 
100  square  miles  of  other  lands.  The  coal  lands  are  capable  of  a  \ 
dnction  annually  of  00,000,000  tons  of  coal,  and  yet,  at  the  present  ti 
the  production  of  the  Reading  Company's  estate  is  about  6,000,000 1( 
In  order  to  obtain  a  monoply  of  all  these  coal  lands,  the  compauy  p 
excessive  prices  for  collieries,  and  I  enumerate  the  White  Eleph 
tract  at  Tamaqua,  Gilbertou,  and  other  places.  They  have  also  boU; 
collieries  and  stopped  Ihem. 

.Mr.  ('IIIPMAN.  Where  f 

The  Witness.  At  Tamaqua.  The  effect  of  that  was  to  advance 
land  values  and  to  advance  royalties,  so  that  royalties  in  that  reg 
have  been  advanced  from  25  to  50  cents  per  ton.  By  going  into  the  b 
ness  of  mining  the  company  increased  its  debt  to  the  extent  of$14:0,000, 
in  fourteen  years,  an  average  of  810,000,000  a  year.  It  practically  1 
by  going  into  coal  mining  about  800,000,000,  and  the  way  I  comp 
that  is  as  follows:  Before  it  engaged  in  coal  mining  the  company 
making  ai)rofit  of  22  per  cent.,  and  the  officers  had  great  difficulty  ii 
concealing  the  profits  that  the  stockholders  would  not  ask  for  more  tl 
10  i)er  cent,  dividends.  Since  then  it  has  gone  into  bankruptcy  tw 
and  in  IS^ 4,  when  I  made  a  bahmce-shect  of  the  two  companies,  in  or 
that  1  might  ascertain  the  actual  debt,  I  found  that  the  liabilities 
ceeded  the  assets  to  the  extent  of  800,000,000. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  did  you  make  that  balance  sheet. — A.  Sinipl; 
a  ni»ws])aper  editor  on  missionary  work. 

(i.  Upon  what  data? — A.  From  the  reports  of  the  company.  ' 
(M)nq)any  paid  in  bonds  and  cash  830,000,000  for  the  coal  lands  whic 
bought  prior  to  1870.  While  it  was  organizing  thisgreat  landed  e^fc 
in  the  years  1871  to  1875,  inclusive,  the  losses  of  the  coal  company  \< 
about  815,000,000,  and  those  losses  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  1 
been  met  by  advances  of  the  railroad  co(ni)any.  In  1870  this  railr 
company  aece[)t(Ml  as  part  payment  and  settlenuMit  of  that  advauc 
815.000*000  an  increase  of  the  stock  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Compa 
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wkicli  previously  had  l)een  -^IftKHMMM),  and  ^\llii']l  the  radroad  coiiipaiiy 

'        *>vnwl   nitindy,  so  that  it  did  not  iiiaki' any  ditViMvnri' to  the  railroad 

TOwpuiiy  whHhor  the  stock  was  5»l,0iMM)0i>  or  $ltM»,«MM),iKH).     In  ordc*r 

to  ruii4-L'al  the  «ieliriency  on  its  books,  tiic  (N»al  and   Iron  Company  in- 

^^'^mmmI  ii.s  eapital  st(K:k  fi-oni  5'l,OtiO,(KM)  to  8S,tH)(>,tMM),  jrnd  transferred 

thv  I'xt  ni  shares  to  the  railroad  company,  which  ownetl  the  shares.     It 

also  uavc  himds  for  d7,(XM),(HK),  and  that  was  reconUMlonthe  hooks  as  a 

partial  wipin^'out  of  this  h)ssof  6l.V)i)n,()ai)  that  I  liave  lefernMl  to. 

Tbeti  t  Ijf  Coal  and  Iron  C4m)]>any,  in  ordiT  that  it  mi*;ht  show  vahie  for 

Ibis  >it<K;k,  increased  llie  capitalization  of  the  cost  of  the  coal  lands 

fttMij  *l»«,<HH),tMM>  to  Sn,<MM>,(MM),  and  tin*  imrpose  was  admitted  in  the 

annual   report  of  the  cimipany. 

^I''-    I*AUKKii.  How  do  you  mean  it  increased  the  cost  in  the  balance- 

Tlio   Witness.  The  explainition  was  that  as  the  company  had  been 

orjriiniziijfr  from  1871  to  187."),  and  asthi-se  losses  were  a  part  of  t  be  cost 

of  tbt*^  (>r;;anization,  they  could  be  ca])itali/ed  by  increasing  the  book 

cost  «»r  the  coal  lands  from  twentvsix  millions  to  fortv-one  millions. 

Th^'<'HAiKMAN.  Thatis,Al5,(MM\(H)0and*2(),0()0,(KM)Wide*41,(XK),0()0. 

Tli^  Witness.  Yes;  it  was  carried  on  the  balance-sheet  as  the  cost  of 

tbi'  <-'oul  lands.     l\y  p>in;;  into  the  coal  business  and  acquirin/jC  this 

lar;:*^  ^'Htate  the  Keadinp:  Company  not  only  had  to  pay  a  royalty  to  re- 

inibiir>*i?  itself  for  the  coal  it  actually  took  out  of  the'  ground,  but  in 

aclilitioii    to  that  payment  every  ton  of  coal  that  it  takes  out  of  the 

{rrouuil    jjt  requiri'd  not  only  to  pay  a  rovaltv  on  the  purchase  of  that 

|turiioii].|r  tnict,  but  has  to  pay  interi'St  for  carrying  the  other  nine  tons 

of  ^•nil,  till,  laini  pro<lucin;^  six  millions  a  year,  while  possessin;^  a  ca- 

l»acity  fur  sixty  millions. 

Hy  Mr.  CinrMAN: 

Q-   It  is,  then,  payin;;  interest  on  the  whole  punrhase? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Whi'ii    the  Keadin;;  Kailroad  Company  end)arked  in  this  scheme  of 

a\j>*»rlM||ir  the  coal  himls  it  did  not   have  any  surplus  funds  ti»  invest, 

but    it   lMtrr«»wed   the  n»oney  at   hi;;h  ratfs  in  order  to  carry  this  load; 

^»ut    ill  the  course  of  a  v«»ry  few  years  the  interest  on  this  investment 

and  thr  bad  fimincierin«:  of  the  conqiany  in<*reased  tin*  Itonded  debt 

»"d    thf  obli;;ations  of  the  concern  to  such  an  ext<*nt  that,  in  spite 

w  ihf  immense    prolits  that  were  iH'in^  made  by  tin*  railntatl  com- 

IMUy  as  thi*   transporter,  it  was  dra;r;red  down   to  bankruptcy,  ami 

in  Is77  its  4»(licrrs  wrre  forcril  to  resort  t(»  artilicial  nnMliods  ami  to 

oiniliiijjitions  with  other  companies  in  order  that  they  nii;:lit  krep  the 

^'^'•'k  atioat.     To  illustrate  tlie  ('fleet  ujMtn  tin*  companN  tif  those  pur- 

•"•tN^-sof  lainls  that  could  not  pos.sil>Iy  «*»>nie  intothi*  maiki't  fordrvt-l- 

'»l»nu.tit  fi»r  thirty  \eais,  h-t  nn*  suppose  that  yon  bnu^rht  twi»  m  w  hous«»s 

*"'*h  alwi-.u   jJJ.tMM)  each,  oiu*  of  whirh  was  otlrriMl   to   v<ui  upon   the 

'  ''i*tiI.iti<Mi  that  y(»u  must  not  permit  that  Iioum'  Xn  1m*  orcnpird  and  earn 

'^'^'^ei:!'!.  for  yon  for  thirty  vears,  whih'  tVom  tin*  othrr  liousr  \on  couhl 

j*^*    ri'iit  immednitely.     No  sam*  man  wonhl  pay  as  mm-ii  for  tin*  om* 

'**'*"M*;t'<  for  the  other;  \vt  the  IMiiladt'lphia  and  licadin;;  iCailroad  <\)m- 

|'"'V  starr«-«l  in  and  bon;;Iit  thi>s(>  rual  lanils  and   this  ininn'n^c  tract, 

I  '*">  Mi;;  alto;:i'ther 'J.VKsqnaie  nwlesof  lainl,  ofwhirh  1  TJ  wrremal  lands. 

\*^H\  till.  Iiasis  that  all  of  that  roal  land  \\a<  lo  In*   imnirdiatrly  dt'Vel- 

.I****!,     lt»«  jioliry  was  m»t    iimmi-Ix    to  obtain   a   Mip|i!\    of  nhil  fnr  the 

"*tn,.,lj.j|j.  iH»nls  of  The  connfrx,  l»nl   tn  stop  oilnr   r.iiiroatl  4*om]»anit*s 

J^'n  iMiierinjj  that  trrrit«>rv  and   i«»  pn'V«M»i   otiirr  minin;;  companies 

•'^UH|i;ra|TJ||^  jll  iiijiiiii^r  till  ir. 
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Q.  Did  not  the  ideaoftlie  immense  future  value  of  this  land  enter 
into  it  I — A.  It  was  a  factor,  unquestionably.  But  in  spite  of  the  efforte 
which  this  company  made  to  secure  a  monopoly  of  these  lands  it  did 
not  keep  the  Lehigh  Valley  Company  out,  and  when  the  Pennsylvanii 
Kailroad  Company's  branch  approached  the  region,  instead  of  keepingit 
out,  the  Heading  Company  cflered  600,000  tons  a  year  tonnage  if  it  woaW 
keep  quiet.  But,  this  year,  I  understand,  the  Schuylkill  Valley  line  is 
to  get  1,000,000  tons.  Of  course  1  do  not  know  that  of  my  own  know- 
ledge. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Lehigh  Valley  I — A.  In  what 
connection  ? 

Q.  Well,  does  the  Lehigh  Valley  own  coal  lands! — A.  Yes,  sir, nn- 
der  the  same  sort  of  an  arrangement  as  the  lieading.  That  is,  it  has  a- 
Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company. 

Q.  How  much  land  does  it  own  ? — A.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the^ 
acreage  held  by  that  company. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  railroad  company  owning  anthracite 
coal  lands  in  the  same  way  f — A.  Well,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and. 
Western  has  authority  from  the  State  to  own  a  certain  number  of  coal, 
lands,  but  when  I  looked  into  it  in  188G,  my  investigation  showed  ithaA. 
then  far  exceeded  its  limit. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  limit? — A.  I  think  it  was  2,000  acres.  Th& 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  and  some  of  those  companies  irm 
the  Wyoming  region  have  been  operating  on  a  system  of  minimum  roy- 
alties. They  control  the  mineral  rights  of  large  tracts  of  land.  Off 
course  the  effect  of  the  policy  of  the  lieading  Company  and  the  absorj^- 
tion  of  the  coal  lands  by  that  company  was  to  drive  out  the  iudiridaifcl 
operators,  and  another  effect  was  to  drive  away  much  of  the  iron  bosi- 
ness  of  the  Schuylkill  Valley.  Because  of  that  policy  the  proportion 
and  percentage  of  the  Schuylkill  region  output,  as  compared  withtho 
entire  output  of  all  tlie  anthracite  region,  declined  from  41  per  cent  iw 
1870  to  32  per  cent,  in  1880,  and  it  is  still  on  the  decline. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  Judge  Chipman  asked  you  about  other  carrying  companies  con - 
trolling  these  coal  lauds,  Jind  you  spoke  of  the  Lehigh  Valley. — A.  The 
Lehigh  Valley  llailroad  Company. 

Q.  I  observe  in  this  letter,  published  this  morning,  of  Mr.  Corbin'»» 
in  answer  to  a  letter  of  Mr.  Lewis,  concerning  the  terms  of  settlement^ 
this  language: 

Provided  fnrlhcr,  Tbat  in  any  conference  over  wa;;es,  the  miners  are  not  to  expect 
ns  to  i>ay  a  lii<;her  rate  of  wages  for  mining  than  those  paid  by  the  other  coal-pw>' 
<lncing  companies  in  competition  with  ns,  namely:  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  anp 
Western  ;  the  Delaware  and  llndson  ;  the  Lehigh  Valley ;  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navi- 
gation Company  ;  and  the  Lehigh  and  Wilkes  Barre  Company,  bnt  with  the  nml<?^*' 
standing,  etc.  ^ 

Those  seem  to  be  the  companies  named  by  President  Corbin  as  com- 
peting with  his.  Are  all  those  companies  carrying  companies  as  well 
as  mining  companies? — A.  The  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  CompiiDy 
is  a  carrying  company  as  well  as  a  mining  company,  and  is  interested, 
I  think,  in  the  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna  Kailroad,  which  is  leased  to 
the  Jersey  Central. 

Q.  Are  those  companies  engaged  both  in  the  business  of  common  caf" 
riers  and  in  mining  f — A.  I  think  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  West- 
ern is,  and  tliat  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company  is  transport- 
ing as  well  as  proilucing  coal,  and  1  think  that  the  Delaware  and  Ih^"* 
son  also  is,     1  do  not  know  about  tiie  Lehigh  and  Wilkes  Barre. 
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MAN.  You  spoke  of  the  Delaware  and  Laekawauua  liaviu^ 
>f  what  they  call  minimum  royalties.  Aro  you  familiar 
ti  that  to  tell  U8  what  a  minimum  royalty  is  ? 
NESS.  I  understand  that  in  some  way  tliey  pay  G  ymr  cent, 
and,  as  I  understand  it,  payments  are  to  be  deducted  when 
taken  out  of  the  ground.     I  <lo  not  understand  the  s^'stem. 

Ir.  Andkusox: 

was  an  article  ap])eared  very  recently,  1  think,  in  your 
•d  *^Corhin's  hhuxler  of  forty  millions"  which  article  I  shall 
ear  in  our  reconl.  Will  you  please  tell  the  authoritj'  yon 
.»  li;^ures  ;?iven  there,  and  also  brielly  state  the  points  in  Mr. 
itement  an<l  the  facts  in  repird  to  it?— A.  Mr.  Corbin  pub- 
itatenuMit  showinj)^  that  for  twelve  years  commencing  Jan- 
>,  and  endinij:  January  1,  ISSH,  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron 
ad  mined  5],<NH),(HH)  tons  of  coal  and  had  ])aid  for  it,  to  its 
•a;:es,  8ri7,<MH>,(KM),  and  htul  received  as  net  proceeds  for  the 
fMl  only  8 1 1,H(MMHK),  makin;:  an  actual  loss  in  the  minings  of 
12,270,000  during  that  period.     Fie  said  : 

rdn,  wfliiivodistrilMitcd  throiiKli  tho  country  r)l,(K)0,OOU  toiisof  our  coal, 
vo  n»r«iv«*<l  rvory  dollar  id"  uvi  inuney  wo  obtained  for  it,  and  wo  lout  in 

saw  that  statement  I  examined  the  company's  reports,  arid 

)m  those  reports  the  references  which  appear  in  this  article. 

ent  whieii   I  published  contains  a  tiible  showin^::  the  coal 

le  company  eac^h  year  from  1S7G  to  1887,  inclusive,  for  the 

velve  years,  <'overed  by  Mr.  Corbin's  statement.     1  also  ol)- 

the  nports  the  average  prices  obtained  by  the  company  for 

lich  it   had  mined,  an<l  multiplying  the  tons  mined  by  the 

r  the  average  prices  obtained,  1  obtained  the  third  column, 

HMM-ived,  wiiich  ought  to  be  the  i)rocee<l8  of  the  sale  of  the 

by  tl!«»  eompany,  and   I  found  that  instead  of  receiving 

that    thr  actual   amount  received   by   the  company  wiw 

• 

ig  a  dinVniici*  of  how  much  ?— A.  About  6lO,(K)OjOOO. 
K.  Iiist«*ad  td'losing,  they  made  a  protit! 
vi:ss.  Instead  (»f  makiiiga  gift  of  }J12,(M>0,(K>0  to  the  miners 
:e4*[)  tiieiu  at   work  in  tlie  coal  region,  the  c<mtpany  had  re- 
[K)0,(M)0  in  excess  of  tin*  amount  which  Mr.  (\)rl»in  said  they 
tt  in  wages. 

KxiiiiiiT  :w. 

roi:iiiN>  ni.r\i»r.i:  «.i'  loinv  Mill. ion**. 

I't.ttoto  ih.'  ptililir  <  iMHiriiiii;::  l!n'  ntrikr.-*  oT  the  Kraditiv;  ('onipany*fi 
idi  nt  ('itrtMii  iiifliil;;«d   it^:i  littlo  jtt;;^I(ry  tliat  i>  li.'&rdly  likfly  to  nii.H* 

Vflvi*  yt;if'4  rninfiifiwi'i:^  .I.i!".iiary  1.  1-Tt»,  :ind  rtiilin;;  .laiiUuiy  1,  l*v<'<, 
hat  rn::i'*.l  .M.MMO.ihhi  to.in  (.f  lo.il  :  paid  f.>r  it  t.»  it^  uii!i«  r^  <i7,l  I(),(NH», 
«*d.  :i.s  tlif  m-r  pnMi«(N  ti»r  tlir  ro.il  mo  niiiird.  nii!y  >n,'-ir.(iii.i.  niiikiii^^un 

ihf  llliUMi;^  nt"  !!«»  ro  il  ofSl  „'.*jTi>.<MlO  dtinii^  that   |M'rioi|.       Ill  iitluT  wonlii, 

lMit«d  tliriMi;^IiMUt  :iii'  ('•Hiiiti.v  .M,iM)o,(NN)  tout  nt'  (».ir  lo.il.  tilt*  niiiini* 
I  rvi«ry  d>>!!:ii  of*  m  i  tiiniM".  \\ «•  otituiiird  for  it,  and  wr  I«t'»t  in  throjM*- 
'.•Mii.i  iM'^idfK ;  au'ltimmi;  all  tlif>i*  t\vi«lvt»  yi"ar>»tlj«»  HturklioldfiM  nt*  dio 
.my  wliirli  ti.itisiM»rt»Ml  ih:^t.i.i!.  \v  lit)  have  p.iiil  up  5l*'.'M)«i.iMh»  nt' money 
k,  have  not  nii«iv«M|  otn*  rriit  hy  wax  ot*  tliviiiend**,  and  thi'V  havejoMl 
Mill,  wu!i  a  port.i>rj  nt'tl,  •  ium.-  nccui  itir<«.  to  pay  in  hy  way  id*a.'«-icHH- 
«NNI  iif  Ii.'>^h  lii«»tir\  !<•  Ill  i!m*  !:»n»  |  the  n>sH.'H  nf  t  hi'  roin  pail  ieiL** 
lit*  Matciih-iit  l*iivi«ltMit  ('«»iImii  hlnmliTiMl,  ifno  worM*.  to  tin*  f'Vti'iit  of 
of  dollar..     '{']:>■  n"<ifi>  ni  tii*  <'Miipany  hIiovv  that   the  reteipt-*  lor  tbo 
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III  the  furcgni  Df;  taTile  tLe  tons  mined  by  tlio  cotiipsny  and  the  average  prlcMo 
tftiued  ut  the  iuidcs  for  the  joatu  I8dl  to  IftST,  iticliiKiro,  ure  tftken  from  ptgti' 
the  repoi't  made  two  weeks  ago  by  PrcHideut  CorliiD.  The  toniiage  i'roni  \rii6  Ut  IB 
la  takeu  from  page  93  of  the  Heading  Compnny'H  report  for  l&HI,  and  the  prices  ol 
tallied  apvoar  on  page  32  of  the  ruport  for  It^U.  Tlie  atuointC  received  for  1^ 
obtained  froio  the  company's  income  accuitnt  lor  thut  year. 

Mr.  Corbin'a  blnnderof  over  forty  millions  of  dolliirs  wati  inexcusable.  Hekiw 
that  the  price  obtained  by  the  cuat  and  iron  conijmny  did  not  in  any  one  year  fi 
oa  low  as  Bi  cents  per  ton,  whidi  would  lie  tliu  average  price  realized  on  tiitii 
ril,000,000  tons  for  $44,810,000.  He  alao  knew  iliat  the  coal  and  inm  compin;  di 
not  Rive  twelve  millions  of  cIollarH  to  miuers  iu  excess  of  net  proceeds  of  coal  mIb 
He  knew  that  the  practice  of  the  Beading  management  hna  bcuu  and  still  i«  lojD^ 
its  Hgiircs.  It  resorted  to  the  trick  of  keeping  down  the  price  of  coat  at  the  mnn 
and  of  making  np  the  losses  by  eicessive  charges  for  transportation. 

Iu  the  years  IbtSa  and  1886  the  losses  of  the  coal  and  iron  company  were  made  toil 
pear  to  have  bcuu  over  S1,2TO,(H)0,  though  at  the  same  time  the  railroad  conipau;  *> 
charging  an  extortionate  rate  for  transportation,  an<l  was  making  proBt.i  that  i» 
aged  over  Sr'.OOO.noo  per  annntn.  By  this  trickery  it  obtained  all  the  profits  for iteel 
yet  was  in  poHition  to  say  to  the  piinera  that  it  conld  not  all'ord  to  "[lay  higher  *agi 
bccanaii  of  the  Xaaaca  of  the  coal  and  iron  company. 

Another  and  more  important  jHiint  gained  bj  thlH  jiolicy  was  the  almost  complei 
abandonment  of  thercgluu  by  individual  o]wrators.  By  fixing  low  prices  at  the  niiM 
and  by  excensivo  chargi's  for  t  raii.i port !it  ion  the  Reading  Company  drove  ont  near! 
all  of  its  competitors,  and  forced  tlicm  to  nell  their  collieries. 

It  luiiy  thus  be  Sijeu  that.  inHlead  ofpntling  out  $1-^,000,000  for  the  meteeeniiiMi 
of  siDttninIng  tlio  niiners,  the  Ituadlng  Bailroad  Company,  with  mooumental  pf 
ac(|nired  14^  K(|iiurc  miles  of  coal  land  for  the  pnT|io3o  of  Htopping  other  openio 
from  developing  it  and  of  depriving  rival  railroad  companies  of  the  opportimit}'i 
rarrv  the  roni  which  would  havu  bc<<n  mined  from  that  land.  Instead  of  iiilii' 
$1-J,IK)<I,000.  the  company  realized  $-J9,0U0,0U0  in  excess  of  the  amonnts  paid  for  niiMi 

\viien  Mr.  Corbin  stooiis  to  snch  bold  deception  as  to  iinderHtatc  the  receipts  fra 
Rates  of  eninpany  coal  by  $40,000,000,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  also  delit' 
atcly  misstate  the  tcrnisof  the  agreement  entered  into  by  the  company  with  itsniinct 
■  Those  methods  may  lie  conntenanced  at  Coney  Island,  but  they  will  not  be  welWBH 
by  the  penplo  uf  reiinsylvania. 

Mr.  AsunisoN.  Hen*  ia  auotlicr  article,  '*  I'liiladoljibiuns  l{ol)i>ed  < 
$5,(H)0,0'.Kl  Every  Year,"  in  which  I  notice  some  Htalistics  as  U>  theo 
per  toil  nf  tlic  niiiies  anil  some  other  statistica. — A.  This  article,  api'fi"*^ 
in  the  Pliilaik'jplii;!.  Ilceonl  last  Smiilav.  or  last.  Siiriilaj-  week.  entitl« 
"  Philaaelpliiaiis  liobbed  of  8j,(K)«,0»0  livery  Year." 
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5r.,000,lKlO   KVnitY    YK.IK. 

A  in  i'biladelphia,  at  prices  rangiss  Ant 
rinsportalion  costs Ci  cents,  or  •  I«I" 
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icr  ton.  A  nuoilKT  of  retail  coal  dealoni  of  Gcrmautown  liave  qaentioiicd  the 
cy  of  tlieiie  figiircM,  so  it  nhoiild  be  stated  that  the  reports  of  tliu  Philadelphia 
aiding  Railroad  Company  furnished  the  material  on  which  they  have  been  based. 
cost  of  a  ton  of  coal  at  the  mines  of  the  Reading  Railroad  Company  since  1873 
follows: 

Coit  per  ton  at  the  minet. 


Yeftr. 


Cost. 

$2.57 
2.44 
1.88 
1.35 
1.03 

Year. 

Cott. 

$L23  ! 
L14; 
1.43  ! 
1.40 
1.47 

YMur. 

Cost. 

1878.. 
1870.. 
1880.. 
IHHl  .. 
18K2.. 

1883. 
1886. 
1887. 

$1.49 

1.64 

L67 

********         ••••     • 

aathorities  for  the  above  figures  are  the  report  of  1878,  page  110 ;  report  of  1881» 
I ;  report  of  H**^^  page  101 ;  and  report  of  1887,  page  9. 

cimt  (luring  the  tnirty-ono  years  from  18&0  to  1880,  of  ''hauling  coal  on  the 
clphia  and  Rea4ling  Railroad,  per  round  trip  of  1*20  miles,  fh>m  coal  region  to 
ktcr  and  back,  with  empty  cars,''  as  exhibited  in  the  reports  of  the  company, 
I  follows : 


Tmr. 

Cotitpcr 
ton. 

CcnU. 
41.01 

'.ib.'M 
3.V07 
4i^:i 
S3.t.l 
STi.  21 

'M.  :w 

27.  74 
•£l.  01 
21.74 

Year. 

Costpw 
ton. 

1 

Year. 

Coot  per 
ton. 

1861 

CmU. 
20.82 
17.50 
21.08 
80.16 
40.45 
36.25 
3&66 
34.57 
33.26 
32.00 
27.05 

1  1872 

C€Ht9. 

27. 10 

1862       

1873 

28.70 

IHGJ    

1874 

24.60 

\Mk            

1875 

25.40 

lWi5    

'  1876 

24.20 

1800            

1877 

20.30 

1H67 

1878 

17.00 

1H*>H    

1870 

15.10 

1H4W    

1880 

18.:iO 

IK70 

1871 , 



I'd,  SH  will  1m*  fuTn  by  the  filcN  of  the  Philadelphia  North  American  of  that 
Xhfn  Ki*u4liiig  K;iiln>:id  Comimnyoarnn<l  0  percent,  on  its  investment  on  a  freight 
f  |1.*^«*^  per  ton  fmni  tlio  Hliippiiig  point  to  Philotlelphia,  a  distance  of  t)5  niilen. 
I  the  n»a<l  woM  built  iron  rails  wenwnore  than  double  the  priof*  they  are  now. 
tQiiilierlesH  invintionHund  vant  impnivenient  in  wood  and  in>n  working  niachin- 
0  boilem,  engines,  lutlies,  patent  switchiM,  and  the  increamMl  power  and  size  of 
jotives  and  of  freight  cars,  enable  theconipanv  to  do  the  same  work  now  at  less 
half  the  co*«t  in  KM. 

akftshut  one  mgineer  and  one  lireuian  to  run  the  large  locomotive  now  used  in 
OR  nearly  1,<KH»  tons.  A  gn»at  many  of  the  parts  of  equipments  that  were  once 
hjtiiiw.  fXi»enHivi\an<i  teilious  manual  labor  are  now  made  at  fnmi  iMie-quarter 
^tenih,  I'ven  iN>rh:ipHon<*-twentietb,  of  their  fonnercostby  autoumtir  machinery 
*  by  nteani. 

i'^l  the  Heading  Kailrnad  used  wcmmI  for  fuel,  wbieh  had  to  lie  hauled  torirentar 
•t  its  various  deiMits  and  cut.  Sineo  then  it  has  burned  coal  at  greatly  reduced 
*M  for  a  nnnilH*r  of  y«*ars  it  lins  uxed  roaI-<iust. 

|^»1  the  roKt  of  bringing  a  tou  of  eoal  fnmi  tb«)  shipping  point  to  Philadelphia 
*^i  rents;  now  it  is  1-4  cints.  Then  the  clAirgu  was  $1.2*2^  per  ton  ;  now  it  is 
l*r  ton. 

^t^]iorts  of  til**  Krading  Hailroad  Company  show  that  the  c<Mt  of  carrying  coal 
^tuaiu  line  and  n'turniuK  tlio  i*inpty  ears,  after  providing  for  all  the  e\|HMisvs, 
*^^R  niaintenance,  atnouiitM  to  <>>  cents  \^*r  ton. 

Q**  time  ago  tlif  Ix'bigb  Valley  Coal  Company  n^tailed  coal  in  Wilkes  llarrt*  for 
V^f  ton  <l<*livered,  and  in  Philadt'Iphia  tin*  mime  company  sidd  similar  coal  for 
I'Ip'ton.    The  only  ditlVreuee  lN*tW(MMi   Wilkes  Harru  aud  Philadelphia  was  the 
^  trauMiMirtation  ;  yet  the  prices  varied  !*4  per  r<m. 

*j*|ablr  the  coal  companies  to  continue  this  plundering  a  duty  of  7r»  centM  |>er 
'■^vif^l  oti  foreign  coals.  The  people  may  readily  ask  why  the  Keailing  aud  the 
*Tl Van ia  Companies  an«  permitted  to  robthe  tlre.Hidesof  Phila4lelphia  al  the  rate 
'iUOO,OUUa  year  u|M)n  the  ningle  item  of  coal. 
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Mr.  Parker.  Was  that  true! 

A.  The  figures  here  ^i  veu  were  obtained  from  the  reports  of  thePhilft 
delphia  and  lieadinjj:  Railroad  Company,  and  show  the  cost  per  tonal 
the  mines  from  1873  to  1887,  and  the  cost  of  hauling  the  coal  on  ttu 
Philadelphia  and  lieadiug  Railroad  Company,  per  round  trip  of  191 
miles,  from  the  coal  region  in  tide- water  and  back  with  empty  cars  fron 
1850  to  1880. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  are  those  figures  for  this  year  f 

A.  The  figures  have  not  been  given  in  the  reports  subsequent  to  18M 
They  show  for  that  year  18J  cents,  as  against  41  cents  in  1850. 

Q.  In  what  way  have  miners'  wages  been  paid  by  the  coal  compai 
ies? — A.  In  the  testimony  in  the  suit  of  the  Ccmimon  wealth r«.TheCoi 
Company,  the  figures  of  the  State  bureau  of  industrial  statistics  wer 
produced,  showing  the  wages  paid  for  four  years,  from  1882  to  18S5,ii 
elusive,  and  there  was  a  steady  reduction  every  year.  The  averag 
weekly  i)ay  of  all  j)ersons  employed  about  anthracite  mines  in  18d2wa 
$7.58;  in  1883,  $7.40;  in  1884,  $G.90;  in  1885,  $6.47.  The  averag 
wages  declined  from  $7.58  to  $0.47. 

Q.  Average  wages  ?— A.  The  average  wages,  including  the  laboien 
breaker  boys,  and  everybody  about  the  mines. 

Mr.  Chipman.  Where  do  you  get  that  from? 

A.  This  table  was  compiled  from  the  returns  of  the  State  bureau  c 
industrial  statistics.  If  you  ask  the  officers  of  that  bureau  at  Harm 
burg,  they  can  give  you  data  up  to  and  including  the  year  1887. 

Q.  Is  it  published  in  any  way  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  wish  we  could  get  it. — A.  You  can  not  get  1887  until  some  tin 
in  1888,  but  you  can  get  1886. 

The  CiiAiBMAN.  Could  you  get  the  committee  the  average  wages fc 
the  last  year  f 

A.  I  can  ask  the  State's  officer  at  Harrisburg  for  it.  They  will  b 
likely  to  know  it. 

Q.  And  also  obtain  statistics  and  other  data  besides  these  points  yo 
have  been  making  ? 

Mr.  CHIP3IAN.  Could  you  get  the  published  reports  and  send  tbei 
to  the  chairman  of  this  committee  f 

A.  Yes,  but  you  could  get  that  information  in  a  more  compact  fori 
from  the  testimony  in  the  suit  of  the  Commonwealth  against  the  cos 
combination.  I  think  you  will  find  it  on  page  243  of  the  testimon 
taken  in  that  suit. 

Q.  What  suit  was  that? — A.  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  agains 
the  companies  comprising  the  anthracite  coal  companies. 

Q.  Have  you  a  (jopy  ? — A.  I  can  give  you  a  copy  of  the  testimoDy. 

Q.  If  you  will  send  one  to  Mr.  Tillman  we  will  be  obliged  to  you,  an 
just  mark  the  j)laces. — A.  That  testimony  brought  out  all  the  miuute 
of  the  authra(!ite  coal  companies  which  had  flourished  for  the  years  18S 
up  to  April  1,  1887,  showing  the  apportionments  and  the  proceediug 
of  these  coin binat ions. 

The  Chairman.  To  11  (nit  the  output  ? 

The  AViTNESS.  To  limit  the  output  and  to  attempt  to  keep  up  price^ 

(i.  Of  course  by  limiting  the  output  that  would  necessarily  work  n 
prices  ' — A.  They  had  a  meeting  at  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan's  house.  Eigl 
gentlemen  were  there,  and  they  ordere<l  an  advance  of  25  cents  per  to 
in  the  price  of  coal ;  but  because  of  the  linancial  necessities  of  the  Keac 
ing  Railroad  Company,  which  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  receiver, 
they  could  not  keej)  up  the  market,  and  it  was  not  <lone  until  thefiWi 
ous  Gowen-Morgan  compromise  of  September  17, 188G,  was  made,  whe 
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the  Morfranand  Corbiu  Aynilicatoscame  toji^ethcr  and  provided  the  moii«-y 

for  tlio  riflief  of  the  Keadiuj?.    Then  the  Keadiiij?  was  removed  from  the 

market  ji8  a  disturbiii}:  factor,  and  immediately  after  that  event  had 

«-'e«rrod  there  was  a  meetin;;  in  New  York  of  coal  niana<rers  and  they 

orthrt'iliiu  immediate  advance  in  coal  prices.     Within  two  A\<'eks  after 

that  order  was  issued  the  gt^vernor  of  iVnnsylvania,  upon  sreiii^r  the 

tdnhiicy  of  the  combination  to  advance  the  pri(!es,  instructed  the  at- 

fofiic*y-|foner.il  to  iK'ji^in  proceedings  in  the  court  to  lireak  tiiat  c-onspir- 

aor. 

.Mr-  -\^•DERSON.  How  did  this  syndicate,  of  which  ^Ir.  Corbin  is  a 
reiircMiMitative,come  into  possession  of  this  railroad  i 

A.    It  was  through  an  arranprement  which  was  consummated  by  that 
ooniproDiise  of  September  17,  all  of  which  appears  in  the  testimony. 
TLe  Chairman.  What  was  the  result  of  that  lawsuit  * 
The*    Witness.  The  testimony  was  taken  ami  ar;;umi'nt  ocrurred  be- 
fore rtio  judp*s  of  Dauphin  County  court,  which  court  hassjiccial  juris- 
dietioii  ill  t^uch  cases.     The  case  arose  upon  application  for  an  injunc- 
tion to  restrain  the  meml>ers  of  thec(tmbinati<m.     Tiiciiccision  wasthat 
the  court  could  not  enjoin;  that  the  remedy  must   be  obtaiiuMl   by  suit 
in  ♦'M^^ity,  and  the  court  could  not  stop  the  companies  in  that  way. 

\l'  ^^  it  was  admitted  and  concedeil  that  the  limitation  of  <  utput  did 
«'\iM  ! — ^A.  The  minutes  of  the  combination  show  that  tlicre  was  to  be 
a  fine*  of  50  cents  per  ton  imposed  uj>on  the  comjjany  which  cxceede<l 
the  alUitnu'iit.  That  wa.s  previous  to  thej>assaj^<Mif  the  intcrstate-(*om- 
merce  law.    That  combinaticm  ended  Ajuil  1,  1SS7. 

I5y  Mr.  AM»i:ks(»N: 

*J-   Now,  in  connection  with  that,  can  you  ^ive  us  an  outline  of  the 

rt-l.itioii  which  that  syndicate  holds  to  the  coal-carrvin;^  fiiMn  tiii»  whole 

r;ii'ite  re^jion,  the  Schuylkill,  the  Li'hi;^'ii,  and  the  Wyiiniin;,^  re;rions, 

aM  lirii'tty  as  vtui  can  ? — A.  There  is  a  commiinitv  of  inlen^t  t(»-dav  be- 
•        •  •  • 

iw«-eii  tjjj,  I'^.adin;^  Kailroad  and  the  Jersey  Central.  'I  In*  IJeadin;;  Kail- 
riKid  is  ciintrolled  by  a  board  of  reor;;auizatiori  tru>ters  who  vote  tiu» 
hUm'k  aiiilwho  will  ctuitinue  to  vote  the  sttnU  for  Ilvt»  .>eais,  sti  tliat  the 
^^••^'^biiMiTs  have  no  say  durin;;  that  time. 

^'   Is  that  in  Mr.  Ttirbitrs  hands.* — A.  lb*  is  one  oi*  tlie  noi';:aniza- 

tion  trujit,.,.-   and  has  been  eleeted  bv  them  presi  lent  in*  the  ditiipauN. 

.Mr.  ^  ofbin  is  also  in  (*ontrol  of  the  Jersey  Central   IJailii»ad  Ciupiinv. 

i.eeontly,  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Lehi;:!!  N'alliy  IlaihimI  rninpany, 

V  ^i*'*    »>tate4i  that  a  numb«'rof  the  lar;ri'  stock holtlers  of  Hie  lj'hi;:h 

^  •**"*>'  i'ompany  had  become  interested  in  the.bTM*\  Central,  wiiieii  is 

*  *'**J,*>lH»titor  with   the   Lehigh  Valley  for  a  con.siihi.ible  tiatlie.    Thus 

the  l^jjj^lj  Valley  ami  th(».Ieisey  <'iMili'al  have  a  «'o::Huuiiitv  of  intrie^t, 

and  til,.  .Jersey  Central  and  tin*  Keadinj;  Im-In;;  umler  ilii-  same  eontjol, 

iheii-  jj^  .^  representation  of  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  anthraeitr  oiii- 

pa!  Imihi,,]  top'ther  by  tlie  three  eompaniivs  1  have  naim  il. 

JJ!-  There  is  one  <pU'sti<in  I  would  likt*  t**  ask,  and  ili;i'  i^,  what  i^  tin* 
^ '*'t  40II  iH'tween  tin*  sup]ily  of  bituminous  eoal  and  antlit  icite  eoal  upon 

'•»••  iuilnstiies? — A.  The  two  kinds  of  4«oal  are  in   aeliv mpi'tition; 

I''*'  •Hilhracite  ci>al  Immu;:  in  competition  with  tin*  bit i»:Minna'«r.».il  on  the 
*'*^**\  and  (»n  the  Kastern  sea-boanl  in  eompetiliiui  v.itii  Nova  Scotia 
"''*^-  In  the  anthracite  c(»al  n»;:ions,  eokt»,  whieh  i<  a  pnnlnrt  of  solt 
"''*!.  has  displaced  some  antlira<*ite.  Prior  to  isso  tluTe  was  vi-rv  iitll*' 
*'"'^**  u>'-d  in  the  reduction  of  iron  in  anthra<'ile  furnaces.  In  thi*  year 
^^^•^t  (lilt  of  *J,(NN),(NK)  tons  of  anthracite  pi(<:  inui  phkIucmmI,  only  tour 
^^Udrvd  and  odd  thous;ind  had  been  produced  from  anthracite  coal 
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alone,  and  1,600,000  tons  had  been  prodaced  &om  a  mixture  of  anthn 
coal  and  coke,  showing  that  the  bitaminoos  has  been  displacing  the 
thracite,  and  is  in  competition  with  it.  In  1884,  the  Clearfield  and  C 
berland  soft  coals  displaced  about  600,000  tons  of  anthracite  coal, 
forced  the  anthracite  coal  companies  to  lower  their  prices.  The  ( 
petition  of  soft  coal  has  always  been  one  factor  in  protecting  the  mt 
factnrers  and  consumers  of  the  East  from  the  exactions  of  the  ant 
cite  coal  combination,  because  a  manufacturer  merely  calculates  1 
much  steam  can  be  ootaiued  from  an  investment  of  one  dollar  in  c 
When  anthracite  coal  was  raised  in  price,  the  manufacturers  found  t 
they  couH  save  money  by  buying  bituminous  coal,  and  in  1884  anti 
cite  coal  was  displaced  to  the  extent  of  600,000  tons.  The  Pacific  in 
changed  their  grates,  and  the  displacement  by  that  one  cono 
amounted  to  70,000  tons. 

Mr.  CniPMAN.  Have  you  any  idea  what  proportion  of  this  anth 
cite  coal  enters  into  domestic  uses? 

A.  In  Philadelphia,  the  last  figures  that  I  obtained  were  these :  tt 
1,200,000  tons  of  anthracite  were  used  here  in  manufacturing,  a 
1,100,000  in  domestic  consumption. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  whole  country  ! — A.  No ;  that  coo 
be  ascertained  if  the  relative  sizes  of  the  various  coals  were  obtaini 
from  the  railroad  companies. 

Mr.  Parker.  The  price  of  coal  outside  the  capes  is  fixed  by  tbeco 
petition  at  the  points  of  consumption  outside,  is  it  not? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  the  prices  in  Philadelphia  are  based  largely  upon  the  lex 
competition  of  the  different  companies. — A.  That  is  true;  the  city 
Philadelphia  has  six  routes  from  the  anthracite  coal-fields. 

Q.  Why  does  not  this  competition  between  the  six  roads  bring  c( 
down  to  the  lowest  possible  price  at  which  it  can  be  operated? — A.  I 
this  reason,  that  while  there  are  six  routes  from  the  coal  regions  to  Phi 
delphia,  those  routes  are  in  the  control  of  two  companies — the  Pei 
sylvania  and  Beading.  The  Beading  controls,  first,  the  route  by 
main  line  from  Pottsville  to  Philadelphia ;  second,  by  the  Schuyll 
Canal,  which  it  leased  in  1870,  and  third,  by  the  lease  of  the  North  Pe 
and  Bound  Brook  road  which  it  acquired  about  1878  or  1879;  the  Pei 
sylvania  controls  three  roads,  one  by  the  way  of  Shamokin  and  H 
risburg,  the  second  by  the  Belvidere  division,  and  the  third  byl 
Schuylkill  Valley  line,  in  competition  with  the  Beading. 

Q.  So,insubstance,  we  have  but  two  competitors. — A.  Yes;  andtl 
have  joined  hands  to  keep  up  prices.  Now,  the  local  consumption  re-i 
burses  these  companies  for  whatever  losses  they  may  incur  by  comiH 
tion  outside. 

By  Mr.  Stone: 

Q.  The  rate  i)er  ton  ]>er  mile  on  the  toll  from  Schuylkill  Hav 
to  Philadelphia  is  about  2  cents  ? — A.  Prior  to  the  i)assage  of  the 
terstate-commerce  law,  it  was  at  the  rate,  for  city  trade,  of  2  cents  l 
ton  per  mile.  Since  the  interstate-commerce  law  went  into  ett'ect,  iustc 
of  making  the  rate  $1.80  from  the  shipping  point,  Schuylkill  Haven, 
Philadelphia,  a  distance  of  UO  miles,  they  have  made  the  rates  from  I 
mines  to  Philadelphia  81.80,  an  average  distance  of  110  miles.  P 
viously  there  had  been  a  rate  from  Sclmylkill  Haven  to  PhiladelpJ 
l)lns  what  we  call  the  lateral  tolls  from  the  mines  to  the  shii>ping  p<)i 
which  averagcil  about  30  cents  per  ton,  and  made  a  totiil  transportat 
rate  of  $2.10,    The  rate  then  was  2  cents  per  ton  per  mile.    Sincol 
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l>aAs£%£^<3  of  the  iiitersUito-eoinnicrce  law,  as  I  wiid,  it  has  hoeii  nuliiciHl, 
for  tlit»   crity  trades  to  81.^*0  from  the  mines  to  the  eity  of  IMii1a(IeIl)liia. 
*^.   I'liis  is  equal  to  about  2  cents  per  ton  per  mile  ' — A.  No,  it  is  I«»ss, 
for  tlic^     reason  that  the  mines  are  some  distance  beyond  the  shipping 
point. 

^i'  I  understood  from  the  testimony  that  the  tolls  were  ^1.<S!)  a  ton 
froui  Sc'hiiylkill  Haven  to  IMiihidelidiia  .' — A.  They  had  been;  they  are 
nowM|.,S(|  jniii,  the  mines  to  Philadelphia;  thai  is,  tor  <*ity  trade,  anil 
if  fiToiatside  shipment  the  rate  of  trans^Nirtation  is  j?1.5\  and  for  sea- 

^^'  V  <  I \v  it  is  81.S0  a  ton  in  tolls  for  transportation  from  the  mines  to 

I*faihiil4*I|>hia  ;  if  shipped  to  Port  Hiehmond,  and  loaded  there  to  ;;o  to 

Sali'in.     >:.  J.,  how  nnieh  is  it  per  mile! — A.  One  dollar  and  Jifty  cents. 

^3'  i*«L*r  ton  f — A.  That  is,  on  the  track, but  tlien*  is  an  additional  cost 

fiir  '•»:*•!  ill;:,  and,  if  it  is  to  come  to  the  city,  for  li;ihterin;:. 

**?.  -"«  »  Kli/;ibethport  from  the  mines,  how  much  is  it  [kt  ti»n  ? — A.  I 
bu\e  u«  >t  been  abU*  ti»  obtain  the  railroad  ratt^  from  the  mines  to  Kliza- 
iH'tlijM*!  t.  All  1  have  is  a  eirenlar  which  Mr.  Thomas  N.  Kiehards  issueil 
iih«>\viii  ^  that  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  wonld  sell  coal  here,  white- 
ji>li  st*  » 'v-f ,  at  Tort  Kichmond,  at ;?  1.  I  can  {^et  that  circnlarand  see  how 
niiieli  t  ]  !«_•  same  c«>al  sold  at  Kli/abethport. 

^i'  It  i?<  li.*)  cents  advance  per  ton.  We  examined  that  eirenlar  yes- 
liTilay.  I )4i(*s  that -'"^  cents  represent  substantially  tin*  cost  of  trans• 
|MUtati«»I|  fioiii  rhihulelphia  to  lCli/.abeth]Mirl  ?— A.  I  d«)  not  think  it 
IS  lixetl  t^m  ;iiiy  such  basis,  it  is  fixed  on  the  competition  in  the  New 
\oxk  <imrkets.  1  mean  that  the  juice  at  Elizabethport  is  fixed  willnmt 
rt'ferei  i«j^.  J,,  lli^i  additional  c«)st  of  transportatjon. 

*«?•  ^^'fll,  then,  the  cost  of  transportation  from  the  mines  to  Klizabeth- 
|M»rl  «'iiii  not  be  verv  much  mnre  than  it  is  from  the  mines  to  Philadel- 
plii.i  >i  r  1|«<  c'oal  is  sold  at  Klizabethport  for  1*3  cents  a  ton  nifue  than 
il  is  >«  »1«1   here.'— A.  Of  couise  not. 

^J*  ^  iifn  then*  is  a  (liscrimination;  the  tonna;;e  tor  the  short  haul  hi*- 
in;:  n.tif  ]|  lar^rr  than  for  the  hui;:  haul  relativily  f — A.  On  the  milea;^e 
^'^'^^I'j*  >  «•?*»  sir;  but  the  interstate-comment*  law  did  not  contemplatt^ 
:i  niib-ii;^,.  l»:i>is.  If  the  eharjrc  from  Schuylkill  Ilaveii  to  I*Iiil;hh»lj»hia 
i.h«'iibl  !>,.  f^i^  .„ni  jp„„  Sehuylkill  Haven  thnuii:li  Pliil:ulflphi:»  to 
*'-**''•'*■  ••'t  liport  shouhl  be .'T'l.Ol,  it  wcMild  still  Im^  witliiu  sritinii  luftho 
"*'*^^  J-^lt' ciunmerec  law  providin;:  f<»r  the  short  haul. 

cV'  \  itnderstand.  lam  not  attemptin;:  to  show  in  ih:it  ;>n;ieiilar 
re;:.iril  t  |,;|f  \\  j^  jn  violation  «»f  the  iuterst;itt*  coiniii»i«'«'  I  iv.  ;  but  1 
am  ;:«-t  I  i  „jr  ^x  \\n^  \\n^i  that  theie  is  a  j^reuter  rii.ir^re  n  l.iii\i]>  fiu  the 
.[**^\  ■.■•*  nl  than  lor  tin*  Ion;:  haul. — .\.  Yes,  tui  the  mil.\t;:i' l».i>iN,  an«l 
i1j«-i«*  i^  .J  j.|.,..ij,.j.  c*har;:e  per  mile  in  the  a^':re;:;iti»  l*«»;  l  h:»  rily  trade 
tli.m   i,,j,  the  (Uitside  trade,  but  Ihiit  is  eiitiniy  Sine  li.i.]:i'. 

"V"  *  III1*MAN.  Vou  t»stim:itiMl  the  r;ite  per  Inn  pi'i  niili  ti.iui  llu*  mines 
!«•  I  «»i  I  IlirliTiMUid  or  the  city  ol  Philadelphia  :it  oMrii:in'  at  2 rents  per 
lull    l«f.|.    |,,ij,.,     <\iii  vou  ;:ive  us  the  rati*  p4-r  t«»ii  pi-r   uiih*  lor  l.iluiul- 

•   ■     ^     <li»  not  know  ihi'  rate  now,  but  at  om*  time  :i  .si;iH'ment   was 

iikmH-  i,j^.  one  t>f  the  reeeiverstd*  the  eompanv.  that  the  I^miIIm::  liailroail 

«••    l»«^iiv  was  earrvin;:  :uithr;!«itr  :it  -  ei*nt^  prr  ton  prr  iiiilf,  :iiiil  «':ir- 

•  '    •^   I  *i  tiniiinous  foal  at  -  mills  \trr  tou  per  mil*'.     In  othr;  uonN,  it 

^*''l  Vj'**!!"^  other  e«>al  to  displare  tin*  jiiithriritr  in  w  huh  tin-  romp.iny 

iia«l  «til   its  investment.     TInil  wa-^  beeau^^e  it  \^;l^  in  coni|»rtiliou  with 
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Q.  So  if  tbey  made  a  profit  on  carrying  soft  coal  at  two  mills A»  l 

was  stated  they  did  not  make  a  profit  on  soft  coal. 

By  Mr.  Parker  : 

Q.  They  carried  it  to  compete  and  not  to  make  a  profit  ? — A.  Y« 
sir ;  they  carried  it  upon  this  hypothesis :  They  require  the  local  noi 
competitive  traffic  to  pay  not  merely  the  cost  of  the  movement,  butt 
make  a  contribution  to  the  interest  and  general  expenses  of  tbe  con 
pany.  The  charge  for  competitive  traffic  is  based  upon  a  compatatk) 
of  the  cost  of  moving  the  wheels,  and  anything  they  get  in  excess  ( 
the  cost  they  figure  as  so  much  which  they  would  not  otherwise  haT 
obtained.  They  make  that  rate  without  any  reference  to  local  noi 
competitive  traffic. 

Q.  If  it  costs  $1  more  per  ton  to  move  the  coal  from  the  mines  t 
Elizabethport,  would  that  make  any  difference  in  the  selling  price  c 
coal  in  New  York! — A.  I  should  think  not;  the  competition  wool 
measurably  regulate  the  price  there. 

Q.  Is  it  controlled  entirely  by  the  competition  and  distribution  a 
some  points?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  these  points  the  cost  of  transportation  has  very  little  tod 
with  the  price? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  complaint..pf  the  people c 
Philadelphia. 

By  Mr.  Anderson  : 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  in  that  connection  that  the  Beading  Coal  and  Iro 
Company  is  competing  hundreds  of  miles  away,  at  Boston  and  all  alon 
the  Atlantic  coast,  with  anthracite  coal  mines  that  are  nearer,  gei 
graphically,  than  the  Reading  mines! — A.  It  is  a  very  difficult qott 
tion  to  answer. 

Q.  I  understood  them  to  state  here  in  evidence  that  they  had  agent 
in  Boston,  and  thev  sent  their  coal  to  Boston. — A.  They  send  theirco 
liers  all  along  the  New  England  coasts. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  i)oint  I  was  getting  at  was  simply  this,  thei 
must  be  a  limit  by  distance  where  one  mine  can  protitabl}-  compete  wit 
another  which  is  better  geograi)liically  situated. 

Mr.  CiiiPMAN.  Howmuch  is  thediirercnce  between  the  mines— theili; 
tauce  ? 

A.  The  Beading  Kailroad  Company  has  an  advantage  in  that  i* 
mines  are  nearest  to  tide- water. 

Mr.  Parker.  There  is  no  anthracite  coal  produced  outside  of  Peni 
sylvania? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  CnirMAN.  How  much  of  the  eonntry  in  square  miles  would  th 
anthracite  region  cover  ? 

A.  The  anthracite  coal  area  is  472  square  miles. 

Q.  What  is  the  greatest  length  of  it  i — A.  I  should  have  to  look  ^ 
ma])S  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  Geological  Survey. 

Q,  1  thought  perhaps  you  might  have  it;  I  will  not  press  it. 

By  Mr.  Stone: 

Q  I  understood  you  to  say  that  bituminous  coal  competes  with  ai 
thracite  coal  for  consumption,  and  that  the  price  of  anthracite  coal 
allected  by  reason  of  that  comi>etition  f — A.  Yos,  sir;  that  has  bee 
the  only  jirotection  which  the  peoi)le  of  this  section  have  had  againi 
higher  prices  (»f  anthracite  coal,  as  the  anthracite  coal  men  could nt 
bring  the  bituminous  interest  into  the  same  sort  of  combination. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect,  so  far  as  the  consumer  is  concerned,  < 
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refteal  of  the  tnrift*  on  bituminous  cotil  f — A.  It  would  protect  the 
Auniini::  claiss  in  the  East  from  the  anthracite  coal  combination,  and 
aid  reduce  t!ie  price  of  anthracite  coal  to  the  consumer. 
{•  It  would  lower  the  prices? —A.  It  would  lower  the  cost  to  them. 
2*  And  would  jtrobably  break  up  this  anthracite  combination  ? — A. 
^ould  take  away  a  ;?roater  part  of  its  iK)wer. 

2*  I>oyou  understand  there  is  an  anthracite  combination  anion;;  th6 
wlucersf — A.  At  the  present  time? 

2.  Yes,  sir. — A.  I  have  no  knowleilge  of  any  combination  or  unitoil 
voa  or  association  of  the  coal  companies  as  such.  I  can  only  tell  of 
loetuij;  of  the  coal  sales  agents  of  the  various  companies  in  New 
rk.  liut  if  I  were  tiie  manager  of  a  railroad  or  coal  companv,  I  would 
VFVAii  a  lM*ttor  sort  of  combination  than  that,  so  far  as  the  re^ula- 
of  prices  was  concerned. 

.  If  the  reiH'al  of  the  coal  tax  would  cheapen  the  ])roduction  of  both 
s^Aof  coal  to  the  consumer,  as  you  think,  what  elleet  would  it  have 
I  the  wapjes  of  these  miners  in  the  anthracite  region  f — A.  In  face  of 
fs%ct  that  anthracite  coal  is  on  the  free  list,  while  bituminous  is  pro- 
^1  to  tlie  extent  of  T.")  cents  a  ton,  the  workers  in  the  ]nx)tected  dis- 
of  Clearfield  are  paid  less  by  their  employers  than  the  workers  in 
unprotected  anthracite  district,  ])t)orly  paid  as  they  are.  The  aver- 
pay  of  the  anthracite  region  is  30  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  average 
of  the  CU'artield  bituminous  region. 

•  If  tlie  taritVtax  on  bituminous  eoal  was  decreased,  would  it  affect 
wa;»i?sof  the  laborers  ? — A.  No,  sir:  because  the  railroad  companies, 
c1iar;;iii;X  what  the  traflic  will  bear,  appropriate  to  themselves  all  or 
rly  all  of  the  ditVerence  l>etween  the  actual  cost  of  the  prcnluction  of 
Artiele  and  the  selling  price  of  that  article  in  the  market,  so  that 
•*freet  of  the  reduetion  of  the  tax  on  eoal  would  have  the  tendency 
*tv  to  H'duce  the  rates  of  the  transportation  companies,  who  now 
ro|>riate  whatever  ailvantag«'s  are  produced  by  the  tarill*. 
^-  Tlio  eompanies  :ippropiiate  tliat  advantage  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
'«  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  fact  tli:U  there  is  ai  great  deal  of  want  and 
^'•»r  ;imoi!j;  th«'  niiniTs  in  all  lliese  regions  .' — A.  In  the  Clearfield 
*•'!  in«»ri!  so  than  in  theaiithra<'ite  region. 

'•   t>iu  there  is  a  vast  <h*al  in  the  antliracite  .' — A.  A  vast  deal  of  it 
"*•  antliraeit(*  region.     You  can  not  havi*  any  conception  of  the  ex-  ; 
'  **f  the  p«>vi*rty  and  degnidation  i>f  the  people  of  the  coal  regions  of 
ituiylvania  until  v<mi  go  there  an<l  see  the  conditions  under  which 

y  <>xi.st. 

■*'•  Anukijson.  Is  there  a  verv  alarming  exti'Ut  of  snualor  and  miserv 
?"K  tiM' owm  IS  of  tlM'se  railroa*ls  n\n{  *M)al  companies? — A.  I  have 
"iforiiiaiinn  to  that  ellecl.  rcrniit  me,  while  sp<'aking  of  wages,  to 
*'^  to  the  following  compilation  which  I  have  made,  showing  that 
prtitcctcd  coal  mimrs  i»r  rennsvlvania  an*  paid  less  than  the  coal 
"*'rs  (,f  Kii;^laiul  and  (icrmany.  I  submit  an  article  which  I  have 
H'and  on  the  subject. 
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twico  as  innch  work  for  SI  as  a  workman  in  another  country,  tliongh  he  should 
paid  twice  as  much  for  his  work,  yet  his  wage  would  be  no  ereater. 

It  will  startle  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  accustomed  as  tney  have  been  to  nm 
their  labor  as  protected  against  the  ^*  pauper  labor  "  of  Europe,  to  find  that  the  m 
in  our  own  mines  gets  less  for  mining  a  ton  of  coal  than  does  bis  '' pauper' e( 
petitor,  whom  he  is  protected  against  by  a  bounty  of  75  cents  per  ton.    Here  are 
facts: 


Labor, 

cost  per 

srosston. 


Teir! 
oatpat 
cniplo 


Bitnminons  miners  of  PenuBylvania  (average) 

Great  Britain 

PrusAia  (Saarbrnck  collieries) , 

Dortmund  collieries 


f«« 


Selecting  those  counties  of  Pennsylvania  in  which  the  greater  number  of  men 
employed,  and  in  which  the  greater  quantity  of  coal  is  produced,  it  is  found  that 
wages  of  labor  per  ton  of  coal  are  from  25  to  40  per  cent,  below  the  wages  paid  to 
European  laborer,  to  wit : 

Co8t  of  labor  per  ion  of  coal. 

Ca 

CamDrla 

Clearfield 

Fayette 

Tioga -  

Westmoreland 

And  on  account  of  the  possession  of  superior  intelligence  and  greater  energy,  and 
a  closer  application  to  their  work,  as  well  as  because  of  natural  advantages,  the  bi 
minous  coal-miners  of  Pennsylvania  are  enabled  to  produce  a  gre^ater  number  of  t4 
of  coal  per  head  tlfnn  are  produced  by  the  workingmenof  any  European  nationali 
The  greater  poduc^iveness  of  the  labor  of  our  soft-coal  miners  is  shown  by  the  l 
lowing  contrast : 

Gross  tons  mined  per  employ^. 


Locality. 


Pcnngylvania. 

Cambria  County 

Clearfield  County 

Fayette  County 

Tioga  County 

Westmoreland  County 

Average  of  five  counties 

Great  Britain. 

Cumberland,  Northumberland,  and  North 

Durham 

South  Durham 


Localitv. 


518 


329 
374 


North  and  East  Lancashire 

West  Lancashire 

Yorkshire , 

Derbyshire 

South  Staffordshire 

Monmouth 

South  Wales 

Average 

Prussia. 

Product  of  entire  Kingdom.  51,867,646  jrrosa 
tons,  employing  on  the  average  189,2^ 
persons 


It  will  bo  evident  from  a  study  of  these  fif^ures  that  the  soft-coal  miners  of  Pe 
Rvlvania  do  not  enjoy  any  advantage  from  the  tariff  on  coal.  On  the  contrary,  tl 
are  the  victims  of  the  powerful  railroad  corporations,  which  squeeze  the  miner  i 
rob  tlie  consumer  on  the  ])rinciple  of  "  charging  what  the  traffic  will  bear."  Inst4 
of  basing  charges  upon  the  cost  of  service,  the  railroad  companies  first  ascertain 
actual  cost  of  placing  a  ton  of  coal  on  the  tipple  at  the  mouth  of  a  mine;  then  tl 
>btain  the  quotation  for  coal  in  the  market,  and  appropriate  the  difference  asth 
charge  for  transportation.  In  pursuance  of  this  policy  the  Pennsylvania  Railrc 
officials  have  placed  the  CleartieM  coal  region  under  the  control  of  one  firm;  fl 
similar  tactics  have  been  resorted  to  in  the  Westmoreland  district,  with  results  tJ 
are  oppressive  to  the  miner. 
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^^^iew  of  the  recent  demand  of  tb«  niinvra  for  better  wafrcs  tbo  fmcU  bore  presented 

^Ktil  iq  gjiii^  ^^p  jnto  the  inindit  of  anprejudiced  men.    Tbo  rry  about  '*  high  tariff 

f^^^^  and  *'  pauper  labor  ^  is  a  delnsion  and  a  snare.     American  bil>or  iH  paid  less 

Q^J^^ning  s  ton  of  coal  or  for  making  a  yard  of  clotb  tli:in  even  the  cbeap  labor  of 

«|j]^<^ny,  niiserablj  paid  as  the  Germans  are.    Tbosc  truths  Hbould  l>e  published  and 

^*^  tbruDghont  the  length  amd  breadth  of  the  land. 


TESmOHT  OF  W.  A.  CHUECH. 

^.  A.  CnuRcn,  affirmed: 

Ily  Mr.  Parker: 

^,  V.   What  is  your  position  io  relation  to  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading^ 

^^•1/  and  Iron  (.'ompany  t — A.  I  am  treasurer. 

^  V-  A  iid  have  been  so  liow  long! — A.  Since  1884.  I  was  then  treasurer 
^'the^  roceivors. 

Q'  Tlie  strike  of  the  miners  of  the  coal  company  commenced  about 
rbe  1st:  of  January,  did  it  t— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  How  many  men  went  out  in  that,  boys  and  all? — A.  I  suppose 
I.S,<lOO   Knen. 

Q-    -^Vmd  they  still  remain  out?— A.  As  far  as  1  know. 
Q;    'VX^'hat  was  paid  by  this  coal  company  to  the  men  employed  in  the 
miDitiia^     hugiiiess  during  the   month  of  December,   1887? — A.  About 

Q*  Oan  you  give  the  payment  for  the  month  previous? — A.  No;  I 
U»ve  not  that. 

Q*  VVould  there  be  a  material  diflference? — A.  No;  1  think  it  would 
be  ver>-  much  the  same. 

Q-  ^\^hat  was  the  amount  paid  for  wages  to  the  same  class  of  people 
for  the   month  of  January,  1888?— A.  Al>out  8li54,()<H). 

Q-  NVhat  amount  do  you  estimate,  or  what  ])roportional  amount  do  j-ou 
eHtimat  ^,  will  1m3  due  them  for  the  first  half  of  February,  ISSS  ?— A.  I  sup- 
^»4»f*e  alxmt  half  of  those  figures. 

Q-  X*lieu  the  proi)ortional  falling  ofl'from  the  fullhaiidinl  condition  in 
I>e<?eiri Ijer  would  l)ealK)ut  thesameup  tothisdateas  that  in  .Fanuary  ? — 
A.  1 1  li  ink  so. 

Q-  i  lave  you  the  figures  to  give  the  daily  or  weekly  earnings  of  the 
men? — ^^\,  I  have  not;  they  are  paid  semi-monthly. 

*i«  I>o  the  figures  you  have  given  show  tho  losses  to  thi»  wage  earners 
for  the*   pmo<ls  given  by  your  statement  ? — A.  Yi»s,  sir. 

y«  Xliesjune  figures  show  also  the  decrease  of  the  amount  paid  out 
by  ibe  company  fbr  this  expendiUin*? — A.  Yes. 

TESTIMOVT  OF  HENR7  I.  BENNETT. 

Hkxrv  1.  Bennett,  aflinned. 

'^v  Mr.  CniPMAN : 

y^^^'hat  is  your  business  ? — A.  I  am  assistant  wrerk-muster  on  the 
"•*^*'*K  ILiilnwul,  or  was  provions  to  tlu»  troubles. 
jc-  Where  stationed  ? — A.  Tort  Kirlimond. 
H'  IIuvc  you  a  copv  of  the  agriMMuent  alhuled  tt>  yesterdav  .' — A. 

."    'Vhere  is  it .'    (Witness  liarnis  papiT.|     This  is  a  ropy  ? — A.  Yes, 


•ir. 


^  Wave  you  the  original  f — A.  This  is  the  original. 
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Q.  Are  you  one  of  the  persons  who  signed  this  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  present  when  it  was  made? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  present  during  the  negotiations  which  led  to  this 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  see  that  this  is  dated  Philadelphia,  December  28, 1886.  L 
the  date  upon  which  it  was  signed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  a  circular  issued  by  Mr.  Corbin  on  the  2 
think  it  was  the  24th,  notifying  the  men  that  they  could  go  to  wo 
the  27th  ? — A.  I  seen  that  circular  posted  up. 

Q.  Was  this  before  or  after  the  27th  ! — A.  I  think  on  a  Satarda 
the  24th. 

Q.  This  was  made  ? — A.  That  agreement  I 

Q.  Yes.— A.  No,  sir;  that  is  188G. 

Q.  That  is  my  mistake;  I  beg  your  pardon.  You  say  you  were 
ent  at  the  time  that  was  made ;  it  is  signed  by  yourself  and  other 
committee  of  employes  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  whom  were  you  appointed  such  committee,  of  what  employ 
A.  At  a  meeting  of  employes  at  Port  Kichmond. 

Q.  What  employes  ? — A.  The  railroad  employes. 

Q.  You  were  appointed  a  committee  by  them,  for  what  puqw 
A.. To  effect  the  settlement  of  those  difficulties  mentioned  in  thatj 

Q.  What  were  the  difficulties  that  you  called  a  meeting  of  tb 
ploy^s  for.  Mention  them  briefly. — A.  First  was  <asking  for  tb 
charge  of  parties,  Mr.  Bowers  and  Mr.  Evans,  at  Port  Richmond. 

Q.  Who  were  they  ? — A.  Mr.  Bowers  was  dispatcher  and  Mr.  I 
was  foreman  of  the  coal  wharves. 

Q.  Why  did  you  want  those  two  men  discharged! — A.  For  the  t 
nical  abuse  of  the  men  at  Port  Richmond. 

Q.  Give  us  an  illustration  of  what  the  complaints   were! — A 
complaints  were,  Mr.  Bowers,  because  when  anything  happenec 
man  and  he  asked  for  a  hearing,  such  as  an  accident,  he  was  disch 
without  any  hearing,  and  he  discriminated  against  certain  x>artie^ 
he  wanted  to  vent  his  anger  upon  some  one. 

Q.  In  what  way,  and  who  were  the  parties  ? — A.  I  could  not  me 
the  names  of  ])arties. 

Q.  Can  you  name  any  of  the  parties  ? — A.  Only  one  I  can  thii 
only  Cominski. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  to  him? — A.  lie  was  engineer  on  the  ro 
Port  Richmond  and  run  his  engine  off  the  Cedar  street  bridge,  a 
was  discharged  without  a  hearing. 

Q.  In  this  city  ? — A.  At  Port  Richmond. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  ? — A.  We  could  never  find  the  reason.  The  man  was 
stated  by  Mr.  Welsh. 

Q.  What  l)ecame  of  Mr.  Bowers? — A.  He  is  in  the  employ  of  th( 
pany.     I  believe  he  is  the  dispatcher  at  Ninth  and  Green  streets. 

Q,  Did  he  remain  in  the  position  of  which  you  complained  f — A 
sir. 

(J.  How  soon  after  this  agreement  was  he  removed  ? — A.  He  w; 
moved  about  two  weeks  after  that  agreement  was  drawn  up. 

Q.  Who  was  the  other  man  ? — A.  Charles  F.  Evans. 

(i.  What  was  the  grievance  against  himf — A.  Jt  was  the  sai 
against  Mr.  Bowers,  for  discharging  men  without  a  hearing. 

Q.  Wiiat  hecanio  of  him  ? — A.  I  understand  he  was  given  ft  pof 
at  some  small  station. 

Q.  Was  he  removed  from  that  position  i? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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X*  These  two  men  then  were  removed  from  the  pliices  oi'  wliirJi  \nii 
^*^M>lain  by  the  railroad  company  ? — A.  Yrs,  sir. 
Y,^*  How  soon  was  Evans  removed  ! — A.  Abont  the  same  timo  as  Mr. 

Y'  About  two  weeks  after  this  a<?reement  was  signed  ' — A.  Yos,  sir. 
Y  <•  Well,  the  company  in  that  regard  fuUHIed  its  agri*eiiuMit  .' — A. 

y*  I  8ee  that  the  second  chiuse  is,  "That  no  man  be  dischar;;od  lor 

got  U{)  this  movement. 


.  V.  The  company  fulfilled  the  agreement  in  that  respect .' — A.  Yes, 

^-  ^'ou  have  no  fault  to  find  in  that  respect  ? — A.  You  must  un<ler- 
^'J(i  tLere  was  a  strike  when  that  agreement  was  drawn  up. 
.  V.  If  J  this  movement  you  comprehended  the  entire  strike  i — A.  Yes, 

V'  ^^*ere  any  men  discharged  for  being  on  that  strike? — A.  Not  to 
^Mv  ii'iow ledge. 

Q'  *^ranv  went  out  at  that  time  f — A.  I  should  judge  there  were3,0(M> 
men. 

y*  -^V  ii4l  so  far  as  you  know  none  were  discharged  for  comi>licity  in  the 
movcui^-nt  f_A.  So  far  as  I  know. 

Q'  <i^**u  have  heard  nothing  to  that  efl'ect  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q«  -Tlio  third  clause  is,  "That  no  less  than  ten  wharf  engines  will  be 
employ  cnl  for  the  balance  of  this  year,  after  which  time  such  engines 
us  Mr.  Svveiganl  may  think  necessary  only  will  be  run.''  Now  for  the 
3rear  etidiii^  December  28,  1887,  were  less  than  ten  wharf  engines  em- 
ployeil  • — A,  Xo,  sir.    1  believe  once  there  were  eight  at  one  time. 

^i'  \^p^^  long  a  time  was  thiit  F — A.  About  a  month. 

V{-  ^Va«  complaint  made  under  this  agreement  about  that? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

y*  ^Vliat  was  the  result  of  that  complaint  ? — A.  That  ten  engines  were 
put  on. 

y.  ^Vivs  there  any  strike  or  any  difliculty  growing  out  of  the  non- 
perforini^ij^^*  of  that  clause  f — A.  That  clause  was  inserted  after  the 
strike  liu<l  occurnrd. 

V«  -eV  11  these  clauses  were  inserted  after,  but  you  say  at  one  time  there 
wore  c-i;r|^^  engines  running  instead  of  ten;  di<l  that  i-esuU  in  a  strike 
or  uist-ij.^j.^^  or  what  f — A.  It  resulted  in  a  striki». 

^^'  •^  .strik«»,  where  and  by  whom! — A.  At  l\)rt  Kichmond,  by  the 
*'|'J^'^V'*KJ»*?^*rs.     Fourti'en  engines  at  the  time,  comprising  li8  men. 

o    1  *-**  ^  struck  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
,.V,'  '^itl  anv  other  i>eople  strike  with  them  .' — A.  The  whole  of  Port 
Uichuiomi,    • 

Ji-  Jlowmanyf— A.  Abont  l,2iM). 

o    1    V^^'  long'did  that  strike  last  .'—A.  From  the  LMth  to  the  L'Sth. 

n   'r?^'^  *^  result  in  the  restoration  t»f  the  ten  engines  f — A.   Yes,  sir. 

n  "S^*^^  ^*****  "^'  there  was  in  tiiat  .' — A.  Yes,  sir. 
i'  ^«*ction  5,  "Crews  cleaning  engiiM's  shall  be  paid  shop  time  a>  here- 
L  ^^•"'^••**  What  does  that  mean  ? — A.  That  engineers  of  wharf  engines 
1  vuuiii  ^'^^  months  of  the  tim«»  of  that  agreement  were  ]iaid  for  rhsuiing 
P  ibeir  vnjriHUj,  o„  Sunday.  Th<'n  the  companv  st4)ppcd  that  lime  olV 
m  **o"V  That  was  what  that  agieement  was  drawn  up  for. 
m  ^'  T*ht»y  shouhl  n»ceive  the  time  emphiyed  for  cleaning  the  engines. 
\  II  J****>'  «lean  them  I  Do  they  generallv  have  in  those  yards  what  we 
1      ^^  ttOHileni  I^A.  No,  sir. 
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m   ^ 
Q.  W«iH  that  lived  np  to? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Sixtli,  "  That  twelve  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work,  say  fifoa 
6  a.  ni.  to  ()  p.  in.,  or  from  7  a.  m.  to  7  p.  in.,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  over- 
time to  be  paid  pro  rata."  Was  that  lived  up  to! — A.  Yes,  sir.  That, 
you  see,was  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  theseengines.  Heretofore  they  might 
come  for  work  at  G  this  morning  and  have  to  work  overtime  and  getn 
more  for  it  than  just  their  pay.  Since  that  time  all  overtime  ispai* 
after  G  p.  m. 

Q.  That  has  been  lived  up  to  by  the  company  f — A.  Lived  up  tob; 
the  company. 

Q.  Did  yon  represent  the  entire  body  of  railroad  employes  at  Poi 
Richmond? — A.  The  entire  body  of  the  railroad  employes  were  con 
stituted  among  that  committee.     I  represented  one  portion. 

Q.  Seventh,  "  That  each  man  be  promoted  in  his  turn  if  found  coi 
l>etent."    What  does  that  mean? — A.  That  was  on  account  of  thewa^  -^j 
things  were  carried  on  in  Mr.  Bower's  reign. 

Q.  Promotion  of  what  department  ? — A.  In  the  railway  departmeiMKUt 
or  any  other  department;  every  department. 

Q.  Track  hands  and  everything  of  that  kind? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  lived  up  to  ? — A.  So  far  as  I  know ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  has  been  no  complaint  on  your  part  of  the  railroad  coi 
pany? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Eightli,  "  That  employes  of  the  coal  wharves  stop  work  as  folio 
At  G  p.  m.  from  October  1  to  May  1,  and  7  p.  m.  from  May  1  until  Oct"^^- 
ber  1.  if  found  necessary.''    Was  that  lived  up  to  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  that  clause  "And  7  p.  m.  from  May  1  until  October  jy 
if  found  necessary?" — A.  That  was  on  account  of  the  daylight,  y^  ^ 
worked  one  hour  later  during  the  summer  season  than  during  ttr^^fi 
winter. 

Q.  "  If  found  necessary?" — A.  I  do  not  think  that  is  in  the  origiu^^^ 
agreement,  though.  [Kxamiues  the  original  agreement.]  Yes;  it  istt^^ 
same  lierc. 

Q.  Was  that  lived  up  to  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ninth,  "That  all  men  drawing  fires  shall  be  paid  overtime aftc?^'' 
12  hours'  service."  Hy  drawing  fires,  what  does  that  mean  ? — A.  Tbtra-t 
is  the  hostler,  who  draws  the  fire  at  Tort  Richmond  and  other  place*- 

Q.  That  includes  the  regular  hostlers  on  the  road,  or  all  drawiogtire'-s^ 
or  does  it  include  the  drawing  of  fires  from  engines  alone  ? — A.  From 
the  engines  alone. 

Q.  Was  that  lived  up  to? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tenth,  '^  All  brakemen  of  shifting  engines  in  Philadelphia  worl^' 
ing  over  one  year  to  receive  $1.80,  and  over  two  years,  81.00  per  day  ^* 
twelve  hours,  this  being  the  old  established  rate."  IJow  about  thatf- — ^ 
A.  That  was  lived  up  to  until  last  August,  when  there  was  anotherrat*-^ 
made. 

Q.  r>efore  the  year  was  up  ? — A.  Before  the  year  was  up  there  w 
another  rate  made. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  another  rate  was  made;  was  that  a  higher  or  lovror 
rate  .* — A.  A  higher  rate. 

Q.  Who  made  that  a  higher  rate  t — A.  Mr.  Sweigard. 

Q.  Did  lie  do  it  voluntarily  or  in  consequence  of  a  demand  on  yoti^ 
part  ? — A.  In  conscciuence  of  a  demand  on  our  part. 

Q.  You  had  made  an  agreement  for  a  year;  why  did  you  make»  *^^" 
mand  for  a  higher  rate  ? — A.  That  agreement  is  not  made  for  oney^^^' 
though,  sir. 

Q.  Tarts  of  it  certainly  are  .* — A.  Perhaps  you  are  right. 
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11  made  A  (leinaiul  for  a  liigber  rate;  wnsthat  demand  acceded 
YcH,  sir. 

what  rate  did  you  fix  that  f— A.  Originally  they  paid  for  the 
r,  braking  under  that  agreement,  $1.G0 ;  for  the  necond  3'ear  of 
81.^K  and  for  the  third  year  of  braking  $1.0(). 
*n,  the  first  year  the  brakeman  is  to  i-eceive  8l.iS(),  and  •ver 
•8  ?1.90  per  day.  Two  or  three  years  wouUl  come  in  under  the 
.  How  much  was  the  raise  in  the  first  year ! — A.  They  kept  the 
r  rate  the  same,  8l.6(h 

is  not  8l.(H);  it  is  $1.80.  Do  they  pay  81.80?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
d  over  twt)  years  do  they  pay  $1.90?  IJow  much  did  you  raise 
! — A.  We  niised  it  in  this  way:  Conductors,  who  were  not  men- 
I  that  agreenient,  had  only  previous  to  that  been  getting  $2.30 
but  the  company,  under  the  agreement  witli  the  conductors,  re- 
leir  wages — rather  on  the  promotion  of  conductors  they  were  to 
t^.lo,  and  then  $2.30  after  that  year;  but  firemen  and  conduct- 
urns  to  that  agreement  had  the  same  rate,  which  was  $1.84  per 
welve  hours;  but  the  brakemen  had  $1.58  previous  to  that 
nt  l>eing  drawn  u]).  Then  in  this  consultation  of  the  company 
;u8t  they  raised  the  second  year  brakemen  to  $1.80;  from  that 
and  they  promised  to  give  conductors  from  $2.15  to  $2.30. 
is  clause  is  in  regard  to  firemen  ? — A.  That  agreement  was  un- 
ime,  until  August. 

en  you  made  a  new  agreement  ? — A.  Embracing  the  firemen; 
as  mentioned  in  (here,  but  about  the  same  time  they  were  re- 

as  there  any  change  m«ide  in  the  wages  of  the  brakemen  of  the 
engines? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
bat  was  it  f— A.  From  $1.80  to  $1.90. 

id  from  $1.90  to  what  ? — A.  From  $1.90,  when  they  were  pro- 
then  tliey  received  $2.15  after  the  first  year  and  $2.30  the  year 

at  was  the  change  made  in  this  agreement  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
ter  they  became  conductors? — A.  Ye.s,  sir. 

the  ciiang«»  was  not  made  in  reganl  to  brakemen;  that  is, 
»uld  come  in  time  to  be  conductors  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
at  wouhl  nnt  change  the  agreement  upon  any  subject  appar- 
Eleventh,  '*  No  ])artia]ity  to  Ihj  shown  among  employes,  as  has 
case  umhT  the  old  management.''  What  about  that  ? — .V.  That 
il  u])  to.  as  far  as  1  know. 

relfih,  *'  That  a  full  day  be  allowed  ropers  for  work  done  on  Sun- 
Who  wcH'  rop<»rsf— A.  Shifting  engines  at  l*ort  Kichmoiid. 
the  name  they  went  by,  ** ropers."' 

hat  do  they  do  ' — A.  They  push  the  coal  in  after  coming  down 
lain  hue  and  distril)uti  it  among  the  coal  wharves. 
vy  were  railroad  employes  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

That  a  tull  day  be  allowe<l  roj)ers  for  work  done  on  Sunday,  for 
•  made  over  and  above  f(mr  hours.  Any  time  made  by  rollers 
work  than  moving  coalcars  shall  be  paid  for  actual  timenuule.** 
Miui  that  agn»enn'nt  ? — A.  That  was  livi'd  up  ti»,  sir. 
lirteenth.  *»That  every  man  receive  a  fair  trial  and  investigation 
iicrident  that  may  have  oecurreil  through  his  carelessness?" — 
ievi»  that  was  lived  up  to,  as  far  as  I  know. 
)w,  Mr.  Lee  testified  before  us  in  Washington,  a  week  ago  I 

was,  that  under  this  agreement  no  man  should  bt*  removed  at 
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all  anlcss  he  had  a  fair  trial  aud  hearing,  and  this  is  the  clause  up 
which  that  claim  is  based? — A.  1  sliould  judge  so. 

Q.  Listen  to  the  clause:  "  That  every  man  receive  a  fair  trial  and; 
vestigation  for  any  accident  that  may  have  occurred  through  hiscai 
lessness?" — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  that  clause  embraced  under  the  term  "  accidenl 
meant  refusing  to  obey  orders  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  It  is  simply  in  case  of  an  accident,  as  running  off  the  track,  ace 
lision,  or  something  of  that  kind  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  I  think. 

Q.  Now  will  you  tell  whether  they  have  lived  up  to  thatt — A.  Sofi 
as  I  know,  they  have. 

Q.  Fourteenth,  "  That  a  man's  suspension  dates  from  the  time  of  h 
being  laid  oft."  What  does  that  mean  ? — A.  That  was  on  account  of  a 
accident.  If  a  man  through  carelessness  met  with  sin  accident  and  w« 
suspended,  his  suspension  should  date  from  the  time  of  his  taking ol 

Q.  That  his  pay  should  not  be  stopped  for  any  time  previous!— i 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  lias  that  been  lived  up  to  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Fifteenth,  ^'  That  no  dispatcher  shall  stop  a  man  from  workio 
elsewhere,  it  being  understood  that  a  discharged  employe  can  only  I 
re-instated  upon  a  letter  from  the  general  superintendent.'^  !Now,  dw 
that  mean  elsewhere  on  the  same  road  or  in  raiother  company  ?— ^ 
Elsewhere  on  the  same  road  or  another  com])any. 

Q.  That  is,  he  should  not  be  blacklisted  ? — A.'  Yes ;  that  is  the  raeai 
ing  of  it. 

Q.  What  does  that  mean  ? — A.  That  if  a  man  is  discharged  for  an 
accident  of  course  nobody  could  i)lace  him  back  except  Mr.  Sweigan 
general  superintendent  of  the  road. 

Q.  That  did  not  limit  a  man  upon  some  other  road,  it  being  uude 
stood  that  he  can  only  be  re-instated  by  letter  of  the  general  superintem 
ent,  but  that  reinstatement  meant,  of  course,  re-instated  in  tlie  Keai 
ing  employment ;  and  elsewhere  in  re.uard  to  other  roads  does  not  men 
that  you  shall  liave  a  letrer  or  any  thing  from  the  Reading  people  to  u; 
employment  elsewhere.    He  can  go  and  get  it,  if  he  ean  f — A.  Yes,  si 

Q.  Was  that  violated  '! — A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of,  sir. 

Q.  Sixteenth,  ''That  the  company  will  at  all  times  receive  a  coi 
mittee  of  its  own  employes  to  adjust  any  dilfcrences,  and  in  the  evei 
of  such  committee  not  being  able  to  come  to  an  agreement,  the  compai 
will  not  object  to  seeing  a  committeeof  arbitration  composed  of  Knigb 
of  Labor."  Xow,  sir,  that  clause  provides  that  if  the  committee  Jisei 
ployes  of  the  conipany  fail  to  adjust  the  difterences  that  there  sbi 
be  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  company  to  receive  a  committee 
arbitration  comi)osed  of  Knights  of  Labor.  In  regard  to  that  wb 
have  you  to  say  ;  has  that  been  lived  up  to  ? — A.  ]^o,  sir;  that  has  n 
been  lived  up  to. 

Q,  I  understand  complaint  is  made  that  it  was  not  lived  up  to?— ^ 
It  is  not  lived  up  to,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  instance  was  it  not  lived  up  to  and  when  ? — A.  On  tbc2l 
of  last  December  there  was  a  ditliculty  arising  in  Port  Ilichmoud  fro 
handling  Hour  in  Mr.  Taylor's  sheds.  There  was  one  crew  disehar^< 
at  the  time,  about  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Mr.  Hede,  an  employe 
the  company,  master- workman  of  the  local  assembly  of  the  Knigbts 
Labor  there,  and  also  one  of  the  executive  commitice,  called  on  ine 
work  and  told  me  about  the  difficulty, and  asked  if  I  would  notgowi 
him  as  a  committee  to  try  to  patch  up  the  ailair.  We  went  to  M 
Flicker,  the  dispatcher  at  llichmond.     He  said  he  had  no  jurisdicti* 
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ill  tbo   matter;  it  was  taken  out  of  Iiis  liaii<Is.     Wi*  askf^d  him  if  that 

xf'jis  tlio  division  snperintiMidi'nt.     Ho  said  yen.     Wi*  aske<I  him  to  ir\v- 

<rni|>lA    to  him  if  ho  would  not  sec  a  oomniitteo  and  stay  the  ordor  for 

Tli^  I>ro.scnt.    That  toloj^iani  was  tient  according  to  our  dictation.     In 

less  tli£^ntive  minutes  after  a  reply  came  back,  "Olwy  ordors  ;;iven 

you,  iitnl  discharjTu  tivo  crows  at  the  froi;;ht  wharlV    Xot  one  crow,  hut 

live.        We  then  oonsidtod,  Mr.  llede  an<l  myself,  and  un<lor  the  a;;roo- 

nieiit    made  by  Mr.  Swoi^ard  and  m\'self,  that  notroublo  slnmld  arise 

iK^foro  we  had  seen  the  oHioials  at  the  local  points  we  sliould  come  to 

\iini.   \vt»«»ame  to  Fourth  street  to  the  ^^enoral  oflh'os  of  the  company, 

Mr.    1 1 odo,  myself,  and  Mr.  Sharkey,  whom  we  picked  upon  the  way. 

\Vl»«'ii  \vc  arrived  at  the  Fourth  street  ollico  we  ft)und  Mr.  »Swoi;jard 

\i;i(l  f;<»iie  to  Port  Kichmond. 

Q'    What  ilav  was  that? — A.  The    -iM  dav  of  l)ocond)or.     I-ator  I 

TeoeiVfil  a  tolej^ram  to  comeback  to  F'jrt  liichmond,fhat  Mr.  iSweiy:ard 

teas  there  on  the  wharf:  but  we  staid  whore  we  were  waitin;:  for  him  to 

C4)iut*   l>ack,  say  that  was  about  .")  in  the  afternoon,     ^fr.  Swri^janl  ar- 

Tivoil  ut  the  Fourth  street  ollico  about  ten  minutes  after  it.    After  lifti^on 

'        or  iwfiity  minutes*  tiuu»  he  called  us  into  a  »'0(un  and  askeil  u^  what  we 

1        vAUt4*«l.    We  tohl  him  wo  wanted  to  consult  with  him  over  tho  dischar;re 

\        of  tho  five  civws,  as  we  had  heanl  from  a  tolejj^ram   rocriv:!d  in   i*ort 

j^       Uirbniond  that  live  irrows  were  discharged.     lie  rofuse«l  to  so(»  us  j»oirit 

^.       hUuk.     Ill'  told  us  tho  time  had  oonu*  when  ht»  was  roatiy  to  make  a 

^taull  for  a  fi;{lit,  and  told  us  our  or;canizati(Mi  mi;;ht  p>  to  hoU  alon;^ 

villi  tho  raiiroail  company.     Ifo  then  retracte<l  part  of  his  w«»rds. 

Q.  AlwHit  tho  railroad  or  tho.  or;i:anization  f — A.  About  tho  railroad 

n»mp:iny.    Said  ho  did  not  want  to  seethe  railroad  j^o  there,  but  the 

<*rcahi7.:i!ion  mi;;ht  ^o  there,  aiul  nji;;ht  stop  every  wheel  lu'twoon  Phila- 

*l«*lphia  and  Wilkivs  liarn^  that  he  was  roadvfi)r  tho  batth»,  and  that  tho 

time  hud  come.     He  was  in  a  ;civat  temper  at  tho  time  and  I  askod  him 

t<MHnii|N)Si>  himself  and  lot  c(unmon  sense  settle  it.     He  said  no,  ho 

1       *»uM  Hot  n'coivo  a  committee,  and  that  he  held  us  rcsjionslMr  for  tho 

*ln»lr  iiniil)lt».     I  phMM'd  him  on  record  by  askin;;  him  it'  In*  would  ar- 

'•^'f'»*o  llio  matter.     Ho  distinetlv  said  no.     With  that  undrrstandirr^ 

.        »«•  ii'ti  t!if  <)tii«:o  and  went  to  tho  Western  Fnion  Ti»lo;:raph  <»nir<'  :ind 

i       "^'Jit  a  tclc;:ram  to  Mr.  <*orbin,  **  Tho  «;«'neral  suporintondont  rofii.Nfs  t»» 

i       y"^*  '*  ooiii!!iilt«M«.     Indications  of  stoppin;:.     IMi*aso  advix*   bv  win\" 

I       '•■•It  w.isio  Mr.  <'orbin.  iL'o   lJroa«lway,  Xow  York.     Wi*  nrvrr  u't  an 

j       •"*'*•*•*••  i«»  thai  fi'lr^ram.     Wr  thou  went  to   Port  i;i«*hmoiid,  ami   aflor 

J       ""J^^'llalion  with  ntir  men  wr  dfcidod   that  wo  wonhl   not    c.i:i^r  any 

{       l*^*''''^*',  iliat   wi»  would  pay  tho  salary  of  those  live  rn-ws  until  >ucii 

1"!"*^J«ii  wi'  nii;;hl  iiHM't  so;M«i  tdhor  oilicials  and  patch  llio  matter  up. 
J'  I'li.i?  was  wlu'ii  .' — A.   l)oc«'nibrr  1*-. 


,.    .  *<>  Miau  an  on^isa*,  list,  and  pinrcM'ded  to  t!io  rrei;;ht    whaif  I»»  pi:t 

'"   till*      •!  ■  r-  I 

t"r*i      •*>^****-'* '''^''J  ■' — -^^   V«'s.>ir:  Tax  lor's  liniir.     .Inst  aboui  ih.ii  [i.ii- 
^'   U.ir  |||i|(.  ftj^.^,.  \v;i*J  a  tolr;;r.im  lireivrd    (i'i>iii   l'.l!/.;iu'thpnj  i   :!..i!   til" 

j^y^^^^y  li'id  disc'har;;rd  i;;j  m.ii  ;!t  1*J  iM-lm-k  tlia:  day  Wn  refiiNin-  m 
^OJieof  Uoxc  15ros/  luhits.      As  so«)n  as  tho  em[iU>>es  at  i*i»rl  Kieh- 
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moud  saw  tho  police  distributed  arouud  there  they  rose  iu  mass  aa 
quit  work  without  anybody  ordering  a  strike;  they  stopped  immediately 
That  was  about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  Was  that  the  afternoon  of  that  day  !— A.  That  is,  the  23d ;  yei 
sir. 

Q.  What  day  of  the  week  ! — A.  On  Friday. 

Q.  Being  the  afternoon  of  that  day  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  thatmovi 
ment  at  Port  Kichmond. 

Q.  Kow  you,  Hede,  and  Sharkey  had  this  conversation  in  which  ya 
say  that  the  company  and  the  strikers  were  impartially  damned  by  if 
Sweigard.  What  were  you  a  committee  of  ?— A.  We  were  a  cominitti 
of  employds. 

Q.  Who  made  you  a  committee! — A.  Thelocalassembly  to  which w 
belong. 

Q.  The  local  assembly  of  Knights  of  Labor?— A.  Well,  we  veie 
committee  of  employes. 

Q.  IIow  were  you  a  committee  of  employes! — A.  Because  we  wei 
all  three  employed  in  the  company's  service  at  that  time. 

Q.  Had  you  authority  from  the  employds  to  act  as  a  committee  toa< 
just  the  difficulties?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  that  authority? — A.  From  a  meeting  of  thoci: 
ploy  6s. 

Q.  When  was  that  meeting  held,  and  where  ? — A.  On  the  Taesdf 
previous,  and  at  Port  Eichmond. 

Q.  How  many  employds  were  there  ? — A.  Five  or  six  hundred  ei 
ployds. 

Q.  All  Port  Eichmond  employds? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  a  meeting  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  assembly  or  a  mee 
ing  of  the  employds  ? — A.  It  was  a  meeting  of  the  employds  and  Knigh 
of  Labor,  both. 

Q.  Was  it  not  purely  a  meeting  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  ? — A.  It  wi 
purely  a  meeting  of  the  Knights  of  Labor;  yes,  sir.  You  can  call  it tha 
but  all  of  those  composing  the  Knights  of  Labor  were  employes  of  tl 
Eeading  Eailroad  Company  at  Port  Eichmond. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Sweigard  ask  you  for  your  authority  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q,  Did  he  inquire  as  to  your  being  a  committee  of  employds* — 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  in  any  way,  when  he  gave  you  that  answer,  inquire  as 
your  authority  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  then  asked  him  if  he  would  see  a  committee  of  tl 
Knights  of  Labor? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  ask  him  any  such  questio 

Q.  I  understood  you  asked  if  he  would  see  a  committee  of  arbitrati^ 
as  ])rovided  by  this  agreement f — A.  Xo,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  about  a  committee  ? — A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Was  any  demand  made  afterwards  to  send  a  committee  of  arl 
tration  as  provided  in  this  sixteenth  section  of  the  agreement  ?— 
Yea,  sir.    There  was  a  demand  made  to  send  a  committee. 

Q.  How  soon  after  this  ? — A.  On  Monday  evening,  the  2Gtli. 

(},  Now  then  you  have  told  us  what  happened  up  to  Friday  ni^'^ 
What  happened  the  nextday,  Saturday,  which  was  the  24th  ? — A.  V 
next  day,  Saturday,  all  the  men  in   riiiladelphia  went  out  on  a  stril 

Q.  What  did  they  go  out  for  ? — A.  They  w^ent  out  on  a  strike  in  i>y 
patliy  with  the  men  at  Port  Richmond  and  the  men  at  Elizabeth  Po 

Q.  What  did  the  men  at  Port  Kichmond  go  out  for  ?— A.  They  we 
out  on  account  (>l*tlR\se  police,  on  account  of  these  police  being  I' 
there. 
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Q.  Did  tbey  not  f^o  out  on  Hccouiit  of  tlic  nt'iisal  to  liM-civc  an«l  .s(m> 
that coiiimittoe  7 — A.  No,  sir. 

t^  Tbey  did  not  j^o  out  tor  that  reason,  tln'V  wrut  mit  licfaiisr  ihv 
police  were  brought  tliere  .* — A.  Vt's,  sir. 

<j.  You  arc  certain  about  that  i — A.  I  aui  rrrtaiu. 

Q.  And  for  that  reason  ah>ne  ; — A.  I'or  tliat  reason  alone. 

ii.  They  went  out  wlieii.  — .\.  On  the  2*M,  aljout  \  in  the  al'ternoon. 

Q.  On  the  24th  you  say  others  went  out  1 — A.  Yi's,  sir;  an«l  the  line- 
meo. 

V.  There  were  no  line -men  there.' — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Say,  if  vou  know,  the  reason  whv  lliev  W4'nt  tnit  .'—A.  In  svinnathv 
vuuthenienat  Klizabethport  and  Tort  i.*iehnioiMl. 

y.  I  will  a.*ik  you  to  say  if  in  eonnee!i«»n  with  this  iiillienlly  at  I*ort 
Bicbmond,  in  which  you  as  one  of  a  eominittee  went  to  see  .Mr.  Swei- 
pnl,  if  any  committee  of  Kni^lits  of  Labor  wt-nt  to  him  afterwards  of 
yoiirkimwied^e  to  try  and  arbitrat**  it  .' — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  Wlien  did  they  go  .' — A.  On  Momlay  evenin;;. 

Q-  Who  were  tliey  .' — A.  I  mean  to  ai  bit  rate  that  <jnes!inn  ahme. 

Q-  Yrs^sir;  the  INu-t  Kiehmor.d  ditVienlty. — A.  I  think  I  ean  iiam«^ 
in<wtofihem.     Lee,  Slmrkey,  .lohn  Ki'Hey,  llarman.  and  three*  others. 

y-  That  was  on  the  LMUh  /—A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q'  On  the  21th,  then,  tliere  was  a  gi'ueral  strike  of  tl:**  railroad  em- 
ploy»;«  on  aeeount  of  Tort  iiiehmond  and  Kii/abethi»ort  dillieultic^s  ? — 
^  Yt«,  hir. 

Q-  How  geneial  was  tlnit  stiike,  wlio  did  it  mmprisr  / — A.  All  over 
twf  Reading  Kailroa<l  from  lMiiladelphi:t  toShamokin. 

Q-  Comprising  engineers  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q»  Brakemeu  and  eonduett)rs  *, — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q«  Thi?  pass(>nger  men  did  not  go  out  .* — A.  Tin*  firight  tiatlie,  tiu"( 
waitrattir,  they  all  went  out. 

Q'  I>o  the  fri'ight  engineers  on  the  IJeading  s\>teni  iM'ldii.',^  to  the 
^"^*J'»'11ioimI  of  Engineers  .' — A.  That  I  ean  not  s:iv.sir.  I  <Ii>  n:)t  think 
««Tvar<'  many. 

Q-  l)othev  b.'hmg  lotlu'  Knightsof  Labor.' — A.   Yis,  sii  ;   >oiiif  «jf 

^  V*  Was  that  ail  vou  had  to  sav  about   the  evi'nts  of  Siiiiiiijav   tin* 
-f.U  — ,\     ^  ,.^   ^,,. 

.  ^i-  l>itl  \ou  know  on  Saturday  that  Mr.  <'«ubin  had  i.-NUi'tl  :i  eiirtilar 
'||f'*;:ari|  to  tin*  iieople  ifturning  to  work  an  \hv  *J7lli  .'— .\.   N  '.    -^m  :   1 

•iM  lM»t. 

V-  W'liai  i!;i|ipi*nt'd  on  Sunday  .' — A.  1  do  net  kn«»u  aii>iliinL:  tiiat 
JjTH'nnj  on  Sunday,  any  n.on»  than  tlp-n*  \\a>  :i  ri>ni!jiiilri*  m:ii  Irnm 
■"ft  Ijiijiiiioud  to  ser  Diirelor  Stokelt'>. 

^'  »Miai  is  In*  .• — A.   l)iiiM't«»r  oi"  juiblii-  ^.iiirix  in  I  hi;  i\[\. 
,    '-^Wjiat    kind  *>f  an  otliria!  is  it  th;ii  In  ili;ii -.  il  \\:i!i  piibiii-  N.il«*iy 

^''" '—A.  n*'  was  roruM-ily  ni.iy«)r  ort!i>  nt.\. 

<'  K  1,(.  ;iii  oiVn*i«r.  wlii»iii  yun  rail  ilin  •■i,.r  i-:'  i-nihir  >.»!•  l\,  i^  !m>  ;i 
'*"'*'«*niaii  or  nhat  i-n  in- .'  \Vh;it  ai--  hi-  diilir.s  .'  -A.  I  i-.ni  not  lill\n:i 
'^U'-in.  hi>dnii.-s. 

J«-  'b»  is  rh.ii;:rd  with  polici' iitV.i!!  -  '  -A.    \«-,  >ii. 
.  ^*  'b*  i>  p()lici»  miiimi  ".siMiii'i .  wli.it  ur   vim.iIi)  twU  liim  rl  «i'\\  In  i«* .'  — 

^'  I>«M's   hr  appniut    ]»-Ii' f:ir:  .  .!.<»  *\.t*-^  ;ij«|m  iii!    I'um-j  '  —  \.   ! 

^^j^'Ji't  all^\\t■r. 
"•  He  is  now  thr  In  at!  ol"  lii'*  p  liii  i-  I«»ir«'  .'  —A.   \  i*».  ^\i. 
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Q.  What  did  you  go  to  see  biin  for? — A.  To  ask  what  was  ther 
sou  the  police  were  seut  to  Port  Richmond  on  the22d.  He  told  t 
committee  that  Mr.  Keim,  Mr.  Sweigard,  and  Mr.  McLeod  had  come 
him  on  the  morning  of  the  -2d  and  asked  for  a  large  amount  of  poll 
force  be  sent  to  Port  Richmond^  as  they  had  positive  informatiou  th 
the  coal  wharves  and  grain  elevator  were  going  to  be  burned  downth 
day.  That  committee  explained  to  him  that  business  of  Port  Richmon 
and  he  said  had  he  known  the  circumstances  be  would  not  have  senttl 
police  to  Port  Richmond. 

Q.  What  more  ? — A.  That  is  all,  I  believe. 

Q.  That  was  all  that  was  done  Sunday  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  then,  we  come  to  the  26th.  Were  you  one  of  the  committ 
that  saw  Mr.  Sweigard  on  the  26th! — A.  No^  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  interview  between  him  and  tbe 
on  the  26th I —A.  Only  what  that  committee  reported  when  they  cao 
back. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  of  this  interview  on  the  26th  of  your  o« 
knowledge? — A.  I  know  of  my  own  knowledge  that  about  3  o'clock 
the  afternoon  of  the  26th,  by  orders  of  the  committee,  I  sent  a  telegra 
to  Mr.  Sweigard  asking  if  he  would  not  see  a  committee  before  the  ge 
eral  order  was  issued.  That  telegram  was  sent  at  3  o'clock.  "VTe  i 
ceived  no  answer  up  to  4. 

Q.  Where  were  you! — A.  At  Port  Richmond. 

Q.  You  were  there  at  Port  Richmond  and  sent  this  telegram  to  tl 
city! — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  in  the  railroad  oflSce  at  Port  Richmond.  'S 
receiving  an  answer  by  4  o'clock,  we  seut  another  telegram  trjing 
get  a  reply.  We  men  staid  there  until  a  quarter  past  7  in  the  evenii 
and  no  answer  was  given. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  receive  an  answer  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  signed  by  youf — A.  It  was  signed  by  John  L.  Lee, 
chairman. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  Lee  got  a  reply  or  not? — A.  I  km 
from  his  own  words. 

Q.  Does  he  say  he  did  not  get  an  answer  ? — A.  He  says  he  did  in 

Q.  Wiiat  on  Monday  the  20t!i  ?— A.  On  Monday  the  26th  there  waj 
committee  of  four  gentlemen  from  Reading  came  to  Richmond.  Th 
wanted  to  s(^e  the  company  in  comi)any  with  a  committee  from  Kit 
mond.  They  made  u])  a  committee  there  and  that  committee  weut 
Ninth  and  Green. 

Q.  Who  were  the  men  ? — A.  I  can  name  four  of  them,  and  three  I  c 
not. 

ii.  Who  were  they? — A.  John  Kelly,  Sharkey,  Ilarman,  anil  U 
I  think  there  were  throe  other  gentlemen,  bat  I  do  not  remember  tb< 
names. 

(i.  Yon  knew  they  went  there! — A.  1  know  they  went  there. 

Q.  Did  yon  go  with  them  ? — A.  No,  sir.  I  know  they  went  there,  I 
cause  I  waited  until  tlie^'came  back  and  made  their  report. 

Q.  What  did  they  report  and  whom  did  they  report  ?— A.  To  ther* 
of  the  eommittee,  at  Port  Richmond. 

Q.  Tiie  rest  of  the  committee — what,  the  Knights  of  Labor  ?— A.  T 
sir. 

(J.  How  many  of  them  were  there? — A.  About  thirteen. 

(J.  You  were  one  of  them  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  one  of  then). 

(J.  Tiiere  were  thirteen  besides  the  seven  who  went  to  see  Mr.  Sv' 
gard  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Tlie  number  of  the  committee  tliat  left  was  ser 
i)ut  there  were  other  i>arties  in  the  room  at  the  time. 
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J.  "Wliat  \va«  that  report? — A.  They  reported  that  thoy  fonijtl  Mr. 
reifsav-cl  at  Ninth  ami  Green  in  company  with  ^Ir.  r»eni/er,  Mr.  Wolf, 
il  1  til  ink  some  other  i^entlemen ;  I  do  not  remember  the  others.    Thi*y 
id  tlint  they  eorne  to  see  if  they  conld  not  c*ttWrt  a  settlement  of  tlii' 
ifBcwl  t  y.    SlV.  Sweifrard  tohl  him — th«  first  words  .Mr.  Ia.*g  siiid  was,  he 
Bilietl    I'lini  if  he  nM-civcd  this  telej^ram.      He  said  yes,  and  sai<l  his 
kD^vriT  Mas  n(».    Then  he  toUl  the  (^mimittee  that  they  would  not  have 
ronie  tlicre  cmly  they  were  whipiied ;  that  they  had  no  hrains  anion;;  the 
kroiuiuittee:  that  Sliarkey  wasaliar  andadamneil  liar  and  the  truth  was 
not  ill  liini,  and  put  his  list  u]>  in  Sharkey's  fae<'.     Mr.  Lee  stated  that 
Ibey  did  not  eometherefor  war ;  they  came  there  in  the  interest  of  peae«». 
AfUT  <|wite  a  while  they  asked  him  what  his  terms  were,     ilv  said  he 
vantecl  to  disehar^re  the  five  crews  at  Port  Kiehmond,  Mr.  Sharkey  and 
Mr,  litMlc,  and  myself.     They  told  him  they  would  a;i;ree  to  a<H*ept  those 
leniKs  providing  he  would  taken])  the  matter  and  arbitrate  it  on  the 
foUowiii;;  <|j,y.    'i\>  that  Mr.  Sweigard  stated,  "  1  will  agree.     If  you 
vtart  tlu»  wheels  rolling  to-night,  I  will  take  up  these  issues  the  (lay  af- 
ter.**   With  that  understanding  they  came  back  to  Port  Kiehmond  and 
so  rei)orted  to  the  rest  of  the  committee. 

Q»  What  wasdonethen? — A.  The  committee,  after  debating  over  the 
matter  lor  about  three  hours,  eame  to  a  unanimous  decision  to  declare 
tbe  stri  ke  off. 

^i-  VVhat  did  they  do? — A.  AlK)Ut  1  o'clock  they  split  themselves  up 
intocoiimiittees,  part  to  wake  up  the  men  at  Port  Kiehmond  and  the 

n*8t  to  telegraph  on  the  road  and  to  go  down  town  and  notify  the  public 
prei<fi. 

<i?..  TTljat  is,  to  wak«»  and  notify  the  men  at  I\»rt  Kiehmond  to  ix*sume 
^otk  ill  tijp  niorningf — A.  And  notify  the  paiMTs. 

Q*  A  in!  telegraph,  notifying  the  ])arties  over  the  road.  What  do  you 
know  ill  n,.||  r<Mineetion! — A.  1  was  one  of  the  committee  to  send  tel- 
fgratn.-^. 

^**  *  «»u  ha\  that  Lee  report<'d  that  he  demanded  the  discharge  of 
buarkfv,  Iledj*,  \ourself.  and  one  other? — A.  And  the  five  crews  at 
tort  KiehfiH.nd. 

Vr  "i^'*'^  *^*'*^  •^"'^  ^****^  acceded  to  that,  and  that  the  general  commit- 

,  .*****'MMd  that  action  .'—A.  And  that  he  stated  the  matter  should  be 

/!*'^i*V*<l  the  f!»lIowing  day. 
„  '•  ^^  lu'ii  «lid  voii  see  Mr.  <'orbin\s  circular  of  tlu^LMth  first  ? — A.  On 
.MoiMl.iy  morning  the  LNJth. 

«)   }^.^>en*  ilid  you  see  it  ? — A.  At  I'oit  Kiehmond. 

li    1         '^^  it  ciieulatiMl  generallv  there.' — A.  I  s«'t  n  it  posted  npat  Port 
Ki»hiii,n„j 

'•    *  €>ii  liav4*  ni»  Hcolh'etion  <»f  having  reerjved  one  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
Old  fit  if  '^  '        ' 


^y    *  '  i!t  et»!i;prised  the  eviiits  of  the  lilJth  f — A.   V«'s,  sir. 
^    *'.  V^n  thrL'Tth  u  hat  t<M)k  place! — A.  About  haUpast  1  intiiemorni: 
pr.V         •^"^l  Mr.  .b>hn  1>.  Kelley,  and  Mr.  Lee  went  to  the  oHIee  at  IN 


»ri 


o  III  »        *"'*  "**^'  "'^l' 

•i^adi*    **^*'*M*'*".v's  nllicrs  at    Iffading,  askii'g  the  e4impan\\s  otlleials  at 

'^1     '*iC  t*i  notify  all  points  thn>n;:h  tlieir  s\stem  that  tin*  strike  wa>4 

Q    \*^  o^l  by  order  of  the  exe«*utive  eoinii:itti*e. 

"^tx?  these  central  points  in  the  State.  .*— .\.  Keading;  >es,  sir. 
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Q.  Heading,  Pottsville — what  other  places'? — A.  Shamokm, Mahaoc 
City. 

Q.  Are  these  places  located  along  the  line  where  the  men  could  g 
the  information  quickly? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  the  most  accessible  points  where  you  could  sendthi 
information  to? — A.  They  were,  and  wo  sent  that  telegram  tothecoi 
pany  officials  at  Reading  asking  them  to  notify  all  points. 

Q.  Did  you  send  telegrams  directly  to  any  men? — A.  I  sent  two( 
rectly. 

Q.  Who  ? — A.  One  to  Pottsville  to  Joseph  Cahill  and  theothertot 
dispatcher  at  Third  and  Burks.  ^ 

Q.  The  27th  came  and  what  took  place  then  ? — A.  Then  the  comm 
tee  woke  up  everybody  in  Port  Richmond  and  all  the  men  were  getti 
ready  for  work,  and  some  of  that  committee  were  starting  engines 
get  ready  to  run.  Everything  was  working  all  right  on  the  27th.  i 
ter  dinner  or  about  dingier  time  I  received  a  telegram^  "  Is  strike  i 
Glared  off.    Please  answer  immediately." 

Q.  Who  from  !— A.  Mr.  Cahill,  at  Pottsville. 

Q.  Mr.  Cahill  is  a  Knight  of  Labor  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  During  the  aft 
noon  I  received  three  more  from  Pottsville,  *' Answer  immediately 
strike  declared  off  f 

Q.  This  is  the  27th,  and  you  answered  I— A.  Yes,  sir;  *'Strike  < 
•  Glared  off." 

Q.  They  were  dispatches  that  you  received  from  working  people! 
A.  That  night  I  received  a  letter  from  Bensimur  stating  that  they  1 
received  no  notice  from  nuj  that  the  strike  was  declared  off  until  twe 
minutes  after  11  in  the  forenoon  of  that  day  ;  that  the  men  at  P 
Alto  were  out  and  at  the  present  time  nobody  had  gone  to  work.  1 
following  morning  1  received  another  telegram  that  the  men  were  8 
out  at  Palo  Alto  and  Shamokin.  In  pursuance  to  this  telegram  am( 
ing  was  called  of  men  at  Port  llichniond  and  they  resolved  to  go  out 
strike  again  at  12  o'clock  that  day. 

Q.  Now,  let  us  go  back.  On  the  morning  of  the  27th  what  amount 
men  at  Port  Richmond  went  to  work  1?  Except  the  crews,  Shark 
Hede,  and  yourself,  you  did  not  go  to  work? — A.  No,  sir;  1  wasi 
working;  I  was  discharged. 

Q.  llow  many  men  went  to  work  at  Port  Eichmond  that  morniug! 
A.  Those  actually  at  work  '! 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  1  should  judge  150  or  500. 

Q.  Out  of  1,200? — A.  Yes,  sir;  actually  at  work. 

Q.  Why  (lid  not  the  rest  go  to  work  ? — A.    There  was  nothing 
them  to  do. 

Q.  Why  was  there  nothing  for  them  to  do  ? — A.  There  was  no  coal 
the  wharves  for  the  vessels. 

Q.  You  claim  they  would  have  gone  to  work,  but  there  was  no  w< 
luovided  by  the  comi>any  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  it  happen  when  there  is  no  strike? — A.  Yes,  sir;  on  thee 
l)iers. 

(2.  Then  what  took  place  that  day,  the  27th?— A.  On  the  27th  at 
o'clock,  as  soon  as  the  nu^n  had  (juit  work  to  go  to  dinner,  they  attem 
a  meeting  and  they  unanimously  agreed  to  go  out  again. 

(J.  What  lor  ? — A.  Ueeause  the  men  at  I*alo  Alto  hud  been  dischar* 
and  victiniized. 

(}.  llow  ?-^A.  ])\  not  giving  tlicni  j)laces  on  the  morning  of  the  27 

(}.  Do  you  know  whether  they  reported  at  Palo  Alto  f — A.  I  kn 
fifty  of  them  reported  at  12  o'clock. 
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^).  And  were refased  employment ? — A^  And  were  refused  eniplo}- 

<i.  Will  3'ou  tell  me  whether  any  committee  under  this  agreement,  or 
this  agreement  intended  or  supposed  to  apply  to  those  men  ? — A. 
»,  Hir, 
<j.  Do  you  know  whether  any  committee  was  appointed  to  try  and 
IJoMt  the  diiTeix^nces  of  the  men  in  the  Elizabeth  Port  difliculties? — A. 
^  o,  sir. 

CJ.  And  were  all  discharged  apparently  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
i^.  Do  you  or  do  you  not  claim  that  the  discharge  should  not  have 
be«n  made  until  anOpportunity  had  been  given  to  send  a  committee! — 
A.  1  claim  that  we  should  have  had  a  chauee  to  send  a  committee. 

Q.  Then,  during  that  day,  the  27th,  the  Port  Richmond  people  went 
OQt  again  iK'cause  they  understood  the  men  at  Palo  Alto  who  applied 
fer  work  had  l)een  refused  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  other  places  along  the 
tine. 

Q.  What  happened  then  !— A.  Port  Richmond  went  out  for^he  sec 
ood  time,  with  the  exception  of  about  140.  At  that  second  time  there 
Wert*  alH>ut  1,100  men  out. 

Q-  \Vell,  sir,  was  any  ellort  made  by  you. to  fix  that  up;  that  is,  on 
the  part  of  the  employes;  1  tlo  not  mean  you  individually  f — A.  No, sir. 

Q.  liave  any  committee  or  any  negotiations  or  any  ways  been  made ! — 
A.  There  have  In^en  negotiations  opened  up,  or  tried  to  l)e  oi)ene<l  up,  by 
a  committee  waiting  on  Mr.  Mcheml  to  try  to  arrange  a  conference  witii 
Mr.  Coi'Mii  about  two  wt-eks  ago,  1  should  judge. 

Q.  What  became  of  it  .* — A.  Tlie\  could  not  make  anything  of  it.  He 
would   not  treat  with  it. 

Q.  ly*  that  all  .'—A.  Since  that  time  1  l)elieve  there  has  been  a  com- 
mtttci'',  composed  (»f  Knights  of  Labor,  that  has  wrote  to  ^Ir.  Corbin  ask- 
^^^or  a  conference  to  settle  the  dilliculty. 

Q.  I  lave  they  had  a  conference  ? — A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

.i'  I  >id  he  refuse  ? — A.  I  have  seen  in  the  press  he  refused  our  com- 
mittK-. 

^'^Ilow  niiiny  railroad  men  do  you  estimate  went  olV  and  are  out 
now.^— ^\^  1  iliink  at  tlie  present  time  there  are  about  5,000  men  :  at 

v«  ^I  r.  i\n })in  has  spoken  of  some  2,()0(),  and  they  all  think  as  a  l)u>i- 
?/?^  "**»tter  it  will  be  a  cold  day  before  the  company  takt?  thein  back. 

n^x  •*'^''  these  men;  y(»u  are  one  of  them  f — A.  1  am  one  of  them. 
I  J'   ^^'h;it  about  the  majority  of  them,  you,  Siiark**y,  and  Jledc  .' — \. 

o°  1*'*^  '^*^^  •^*'"  where  those  2,G00  are  except  they  are  in  this  State. 
fi .         ^^*  J**"  know  any  reascm  to  make  their  ease  a  sjM'cial  *»ne  (»ther 
•  *  ?l"  ^^*<>y  were  l\ni<:hts  of  I^jibor? — A.  I  know  on  the  morning  of  tin* 
"f  tl  '^^****'Kv  all  the  representative  men  of  the  organization  from  one  end 
^'  ^  *^1  Jiiie  to  the  other  got  their  diseharges  sent  them. 

J*"     *  *»ii  say  there  are  ahont  5,(K)0  out  ! — A.   1  should  jud;:*'  aboit  that. 

O    ^;>'  all  those  r»,000  Knights  of  Labor  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 
^.^*  .^^'«'n»  anv  men  not  Knights  of  Labor  refused  emplovment .' — .\. 

O    I  *^  lam  aware  (»!. 
-.  «"    '^uveanv  puie  on  a  strike  who  were  not  Knights  of  Labor  ? — A. 

C^'V*!^'-'  hHieve. 

O  1  *^^  ^^  about  what  \ou  kn<»\v  concerning  this  stiikc  / — .\.  Yes,  .sir. 
I  *  ^vill  ^o  t<»tlM'  m»xt  chiiiM'.  Thiscl.uise  in  n'g:iid  to  a  committee 
I  '/y*^ titration  is  the  elan>c  whi<*h  \ou  claim  that  the  companv  vio- 
•***^*  — -A.  That  clause  I  <laim  thi^v  violateil. 
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Q.  Seventeen tb,  "  That  men  drawing  fires  should  be  proD 
found  worthy.''    You  mean  hostlers  shall  be  [)romoted? — A.  Y 

Q.  Eighteenth,  ''  That  an  employe  askin<:»'  to  be  off  duty  will  I 
a  final  answer,  either  yes  or  no,  as  the  ease  may  be."  Whatd< 
mean ;  for  leave  of  absence  ? — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  does  that  mean  ? — A.  Whether  when  a  man  wanti 
off  on  special  business  of  his  own  and  goto  the  dispatcher  tha 
Port  ^Richmond  he  was  simply  to  say  whether  he  couhl  go  or  n 

Q.  That  was  simply  a  case,  I  suppose,  that  a  man  did  not  wa 
obliged  to  tell  his  business  f — A.  Their  private  business. 

Q.  And  they  would  be  told  they  could  go  or  not,  and  they  i 
obliged  to  detail  the  business  they  were  going  on  f — A.  Yes,  si 

Q.  Nineteenth,  "  That  twelve  hours  be  counted  as  a  days' worl 
trains  between  Palo  Alto  or  Tamaqua,  as  the  case  may  be,  from 
the  engine  is  coupled  to  the  train,  and  any  overtime  shall  be  ] 
pro  rata  except  when  delayed  by  an  accident  caused  by  the  i 
less  of  an  employ^,  in  which  case  no  extra  tim  e  will  be  allowed, 
accident  is  caused,  however,  by  broken  axle,  wheel,  rail,  etc.,  1 
company  will  allow  all  time  made  over  twelve  hours."  Now  wh; 
that ;  was  that  lived  up  to  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  very  reasonable,  because  if  the  accident  is  causei 
man  himself  he  would  not  be  allowed  overtime,  but  if  caused  1 
fective  wheel,  axle,  etc.,  it  would  be  allowed.  Twentieth,  "Tha 
men  and  conductors  be  called  when  not  residing  further  that 
distant  from  dispatcher's  office  at  Richmond,  the  same  as  no 
done  with  engineers  and  firemen."  What  does  that  mean  t — A 
tified  for  duty. 

Q.  Was  that  lived  up  to? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Twenty  first,  '*W^hen  coal  trains  haul  fil'teen  or  more  frei 
at  one  time  the  conductors  be  allowed  15  cents  additional  for 
report,  same  as  freight  conductors."  What  about  it  ? — A.  Tlial 
dinarily  lived  up  to. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anything  about  it  yourself? — A.  1  donot  kii 
thing. 

Q.  Twent^'-second,  "  When  mainline  employes  are  sent  fi 
point  of  the  road  to  another  as  passengers,  but  on  company's  I 
they  shall  receive  pay  for  same."  Has  th:it  been  lived  up  to  l- 
far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Twenty-third,  *'That  crews  when   sent  from  Kicliinond 
mont  or  Broad  street  to  move  freight  or  coal  trains  be  imUl  e>; 
from  the  time  thev  leave  the  Falls — .''     What  does  Falls  mean  ?- 
West  Falls  of  the  Schuylkill. 

Q.  ''That  crews  when  sent  from  llichmond  to  Belmont  or  Broi 
to  move  freight  or  coal  trains  be  paid  extra  time  from  the  tii 
leave  the  Falls  until  they  return  to  that  point."  AVas  that  1 
to  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Twenty-fourth,  ''  Free  passes  will  not  be  issued  to  ei 
When  on  duty  they  will  be  furnished  with  a  ticket,  and  if  ui 
use  the  ticket  before  its  expiration,  the  same  be  returned  to 
])atcher,  another  ticket  will  be  issued  in  its  stead.  This  rule 
good  for  employes  coming  to  Philadeli)hia  to  be  paid,  but  in  tl 
ticket  will  be  furnished  only  ui)on  an  onler  from  the  division  i 
tendent."     What  about  that ' — A.  That  lias  been  lived  uj)  to. 

Q.  Twenty  fifth, '' AVharf  hands  to  1);»  paid  froi'i  tlie  time  i 
ordered  to  work  by  the  foreman.''  Tiiat  is,  they  are  to  be  paid 
time  before  going  to  work  when  they  report  for  duty  ! — A.  Yc 
they  rei)ort  for  duty. 
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lis  appears  to  Im»  iliiteil  the  28th,  188G.    The  original  has  no 
The  date  18  at  the  bottom,  I  think. 
I.    savant  to  ask  you  one  more  thiu^.    ivlr.  Ijee  and  Mr.  Sweifiranl 
^^^cfttificKl  as  to  an  interview  wlien  Mr.  Lee  was  M4Mit  for  by  a  detec- 
to  €2ome  to  Mr.  Sweigard's  office.    Please  »tatp  if  you  are  the  Mr. 
i«^e  who  called  with  Mr.  Liee  f — A.  I  am  the  Mr.  Bennett  who 
d  nsv'ith  Mr.  Lee;  yea,  sir. 
I>id  you  go  into  the  room  with  them  f — A.  No,  sir. 
l>id  you  hear  their  conversation  fh>m  the  outside  f — A.  No,  sir;  I 

.    \X'ill  you  tell  this  committ.ee  whether  or  not  you  attempted  to  go 
tb^  room  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

.    Was  there  anything  said  by  Mr.  Sweigard  to  Mr.  Lee  al>out  your 
into  the  room  t — A.  Mr.  Sweigard  stated  he  did  not  want  to  see 


^  Row  did  he  come  to  say  that  t — A.  Because  Mr.  Lee  and  I  were 
iO|r  near  the  door. 

!•   L>id  Mr.  Lee  make  any  remark  concerning  it  T^A.  Mr.  Lee  told 
Sw'eiganl  he  wanted  me  to  accompany  him. 

!•  VVm  it  in  re8|M>nse  to  that  that  Mr.  Sweigard  said  he  did  not  want 
i*lk  to  you  f — A.  Then  Mr.  Lee  did  not  want  to  go  in,  but  I  advised 
I  to  i^ro  in. 

h  H«  left  you  there  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 
i*  How  long  was  he  in  there t — A.  Al)out  five  minutes. 
2-  ^Vas  the  door  open  or  shut  f — A.  There  was  one  door  open  and 
N  ^iiich  went  into  another  office,  which  was  ahut. 
^  Avid  you  beard  nothing! — A.  Nothing  whatever. 
Q-  Tliat  is  all  you  know  about  the  matter  t — A.  That  is  all  I  know 
^P^-  what  Mr.  Lee  told  me  after  we  came  out. 
Q*  W'hat  did  he  report  when  he  came  out ;  what  did  he  tell  to  you  t — 
.  fle  aaid,  Mr.  Sweigard  said,  ^^  John  you  are  a  good  man,  yon  are  fit 
l^^y  jKwition  on  this  road,  and  I  believe  you  have  always  done  right 
Ml  will  ^Iq  right  and  I  intend  to  promote  yon."    With  that  Mr.  liee 
7*>  ^^  l>o  3'ou  mean  to  give  me  this  as  a  bribe  t"  and  he  said,  *^No." 
^^>N    in  any  case  I  do  not  wish  to  stay  here  any  longer.''    Then  he 
*p  ^  «Iohn,  I  will  discharge  you,''  and  Mr.  Lee  said,  *^The  hell  you  will," 
•^^^eout. 

^  ^^as  that  all  T — A.  That  is  all  Mr.  Lee  reported  to  me. 
,7*  *^o  you  know  Mr.  Lee's  handwritingf — A.  1  think  probably  I  can 

2*  ^-^>  you  know  it  T — A.  I  would  not  swear  to  it. 

^  *lave  you  nnseivwl  letters  fnmi  him  t — A.  Ves,  sir. 

j^  ^lave  yiMi  ever  seen  him  sign  his  name  ? — A.  Ves,  sir. 

M«  tifiw  often  have  you  seen  him  sign  his  name? — A.  Probably  four 

^I\^  times. 

^  l>oyou  know  whether  that  is  his  writing  or  not  by  this  exhibit 
'™^iiig  exhibit)! — A.  I  shouhl  judge  it  was  his  writing,  although  I 
vonkl  Hot  like  to  swear  to  it. 

Q*  Do  you  think  the  lN>ttoni  is  his  writing  and  signature;  can  you 
£^^tiHan  opinion  whether  or  not  ? — A.  1  would  not  liKe  to  swear  as  to 
^*^ber  it  is  his  signature,  but  1  would  think  it  is. 

By  Mr.  Parkkr: 

Q*  Why  did  not  the  engine  crews  handle  Taylor  &  Co.'s  property  T — 
j^*ifi  pursuance  of  an  agriHrment  arrived  at  that  meeting  of  the  20lh  of 

21  PElf  N 
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Q.  Toa  have  not  answered  my  question.  Why  did  not  the  crews  of 
the  engine  handle  Taylor  &  Oo.'s  property  ! — A.  Because  we  had  agreed 
at  that  meeting  to  refuse  to  put  that  flour  in. 

Q.  Who  agreed  to  it  1 — A.  The  meeting. 

Q.  What  meeting! — A.  A  meeting  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  the 
employes  of  the  railroad  comi)auy. 

Q.  When  was  that  meeting f — A.  December  20. 

Q.  How  long  had  the  property  been  there,  that  consignment !— A. 
The  consignment  of  flour  was  put  into  Mr.  Taylor's  sheds,  do  yon  raeaof 

Q.  No;  when  was  it  received  in  the  yard  at  Port  Kichmond!— A. 
The  flour? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  The  flour  was  on  a  number  of  cars  on  the  track. 

Q.  When  ? — A.  At  that  time  and  i)revious  to  that  day. 

Q.  How  long  had  it  been  there  ? — A.  I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  Several  days.     Had  they  not  been  ordered  before  this  meeting  to 
put  it  into  Taylor's  warehouse  ? — A.  Before  tliey  refused ;  no,  sir.  ' 

Q.  Why  had  they  not  done  it  before? — A.  They  had  put  it  in. 

Q.  They  had  put  it  in  on  the  20th  into  Taylor's  warehouse? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  they  had  already  put  flour  in  and  then  refused  to  put  in»r« 
in  there? — A.  They  had  put  it  in  there.    The  last  flour  put  in  waso'*^ 
the  20th. 

Q.  Was  there  any  coal  there  on  the  tracks  at  that  time? — A.  I«5^ 
not  think  at  the  freight  wharves  there  was  coal. 

Q.  Wh«at  flour  did  they  refuse  to  put  in? — A.  The  flour  they  refu 
to  put  in  was  on  Thursday,  the  22d. 

Q.  When  was  that  meeting  held  ? — A.  The  20th. 

Q.  Then  they  refused  to  put  in  this  consignment  or  anjiihing  ma^ 
for  Taylor  &  Co.  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  they  refuse  ? — A.  The  reason  they  refused  was,  abo 
the  Gth  of  December 

Q.  Tell  me  why  they  refused ;  come  to  the  reason  ? — A.  Because  3i^  ^ 
Taylor  refused  to  pay  union  wages. 

Q.  Did  ho  employ  the  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  meu  ? — A.  Stevedores. 

Q.  Non-union  men  ? — A.  They  were. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  men  who  do  not  belong  to  the  order;  have  y< 
any  technical  name  for  them? — A.  Yes,  sir;  "  scabs." 

Q.  Do  you  require  that  Taylor  should  employ  Knights  of  Labor?— - 
Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  require  he  should  pay  wages  you  dictate  ? — A.  Yes,  si  ^^ 
that  he  sliould  jjay  union  wages. 

Q.  And  if  he  did  not  pay  union  wages  no  men  should  work  for  them?^^ 
A.  That  was  the  sense. 

Q.  Do  you  assume  that  a  railroad  shall  say  what  a  man  shall  pay  U  ^ ' 
men  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  assume  that  the  railroad  should  not  serve  him  unless  t^^ 
paid  the  wages  that  you  said  he  should  f — A.  That  was  the  sense  of  tJ^* 
meeting. 

Q.  l)o  you  consider  in  this  the  man's  rights  and  the  railroad's  da^2 
to  handle  this? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  the  injury  produced  on  the  consumers  all  over  tl*^ 
country,  or  do  you  consider  only  the  fact  of  the  wages  of  the  men  wl*^ 
belong  to  your  order  ? — A.  Exactly,  sir. 

Q.  The  general  idea  of  the  order  is  this,  that  the  interest  of  one  ^J 
the  interest  of  all,  and  the  injury  to  one  is  the  injury  to  all,  but  y^ 
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Exclude  from  that  theory  everybody  except  members  of  this  order.^ 
•A.*  Exactly,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  present  condition  of  these  strikinf^  men ;  are  they  at 
work  T— A.  No,  sir. 
Q,  Have  they  families,  generally  ?— A.  Yeii,  sir. 
Q.  Where  are  thow  families? — A.  All  over  the  line. 
Q.  Are  thev  in  a  sntl'eriug  condition,  as  you  know  f — A.  Not  as  I  am 
*^are. 

Q.  How  are  they  taken  care  of  ? — A.  At  Port  Richmond  the  order  at 
WKe  is  taking  care  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  pt»r  «lay  or  per  woekf — A.  Paying  no  money  at  the 
P*^^nt  time;  wt»  are  ftuMlini;  tlieni  thrre  by  stores  wt»  hiive. 

V-  Where  are  those  stores  f — A.  One  upper  and  one  lower  in  Port 
Ku-hiiMUHl. 
Q«  Is  the  stock  of  those  stores  owned  bv  the  order? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
V-  Do  you  know  that  HtMkMlid  not  telephone  or  trle^napli  to  Sweig* 
f*^*!  that  none  of  the  live  crews  would  move  this  freight  .' — A.  1  believe 
^^  'lid  not. 

^i*  Ih}  \du  know  he  did  not  was  mv  question.— A.  Not  that  I  am 
«»an«  of/ 

.  V-  ^Vouhl  they  have  nioved  that  freight  when  they  were  ordered  by 
'"•*  eii I  pi o\es  not  to  move  it  f — A.  No,  sir. 
V.  J'hi'v  iirobablv  would  have  refused  to  have  moved  the  freight  f — 

V.  Xliat  was  what  the  strike  was  for? — A.  No,  sir. 

^-  ^^'cM'e  they  not  onb»red  out  on  that  a<'eount  f — A.  No,  sir. 

V*  ^^*iMe  not  the  tive  ciews  discharged  becauj?e  they  ii^fused  ! — A.  I 
f>rfMjif,,»  jii^.y  ^vere. 

V'  -^'iit-u  you  say  the  strike  did  n(»t  0(*eur  on  aceount  of  those  men 
ifiii^  «n-ti4.|-,.4l  out,  althoui^h  they  were  ordered  out  of  the  emph>yof  the 
o*npiHi>*  f — A,  The  strike  was  spontaneous,  and  the  men  at  Port  Kich- 
uonil    \vt»|it  out  without  anyboily  ordering. 

Q.  I>«^  you  assinne  that  tlu»  nuMi  shall  dietate  to  the  company  what 
oen  tlifj^.  sjijill  have  in  the  sanl;  polieenuMi  and  others? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q-  M  it  ve  they  a  right  l»»  strik«»  unless  the  C4)mpany  have  such  men  as 
hey  Wi.^^i,^  ji,„(  keep  out  such  as  they  do  not  wish  ' — A.  The  men  as- 
umi'«l    I  jjj.y  ^jj^i  jjjjj  want  to  work  under  police  surveillance. 

^'  ^^  nd,  therefore,  they  would  strike  unless  the  Ci>mpanv  did  as  they 
r!p*he«  I Y.  They  did  at  that  time. 

V\*^*»  you  iHfople  in  the  lalKir  organizati<m  assume  that  ycm  have 
I  ruriit  i^,  dictate  to  the  employers,  antl  to  the  eusttuners  of  the  emph>y- 
rs,  "ow  they  shall  manage  their  business  with  their  employes? — A.  No, 
'**•   ^*^  think  we  Nhould  center  lM»fore  di<*tating. 

*«•  V*'*\v  should  eonfer  lirst,  and  then  if  the  employes  an»  not  paid  as 
"•"y  ,^  i^h,  they  may  strike.  You  have  a  theory  in  your  order  that  the 
'*•' ,^'^K-meu  ereattMl  all  this  property,  and  in  that  res[>ect  they  resem- 

o    ^.•^'»*i^-»<**'-^-^-  Vt^s,  sir. 

W'    1^  Ucrefore,  in  this  respt^et,  resembling  Providence  in  the  ereation 

*^*  l*^jjrH*rty,  they  have  a  right  to  sup|H)rt  and  control  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"•  ^liat  is  <me  of  the  theories  uinm  which  you  men  act? — A.  Yes, 

**V%     n*^^  '*  ""**  **^  them. 

^-   «t  was  u|>on  that  theory  in  part  that  such  action  as  this  was  taken, 
mod  tUiH  18  one  of  the  bases  t»f  strikes  ? — A.  That  is  it,  sir. 

Hy  Mr.  Stone: 

**•  .Vou  were  almut  to  explain  something  with  reference  to  the  Tay- 
tev  AiUeulty. — A.  Yes,  sir.    Do  you  wish  me  to  explain  that  i>art  of  it  1 
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Q.  If  you  do  it  briefly. — A.  Previous  to  this  trouble  there  were  em- 
ployed iu  Taylor's  flour  shed  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  men  iu  charge  of 
Mr.  Flood,  stevedores  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Com- 
pany. He  was  i)ayiug  his  men  30  cents  per  hour  in  the  grain  eleyator, 
also  under  charge  of  Mr.  Taylor.  He  had  from  ten  to  twelve  nieu  em- 
ployed at  $10.50  a  v^eek.  He  asked  these  men  to  go  into  the  flour  ghed 
there  for  $0  a  week.  They  refused  to  go  on  acconnt  of  the  redoction. 
Then  he  ai)plied  to  the  freight  engineer  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Bead- 
ing Railroad  Company  for  men.  He  sent  him  men,  and  the  men  when 
they  found  there  was  a  reduction  in  the  wages  from  $10.50  to  $9  per 
week,  and  the  men  under  Mr.  Flood  were  receiving  30  centH  per  hoar, 
they  also  refused  to  go  to  work.  They  had  a  meeting  on  the  6th  of  De- 
cember and  it  was  so  reported.  The  meeting  agreed  to  send  a  com- 
mittee to  see  Mr.  Taylor,  and  see  if  they  could  not  induce  him  topa$r 
the  union  rate  of  wages,  $10.50  per  week.  That  committee  failed  to  se^ 
Mr.  Taylor.  During  that  time  these  men  were  discharged  who  refiwcc*- 
to  go  into  the  flour  shed  at  $9  per  week,  and  the  following  Tuesday 
there  wae  another  committee  appointed.  They  also  failed  to  see  Mi 
Taylor,  after  trying  repeatedly  to  see  him,  and  they  so  reported  at  Xb 
meeting  of  the  20th  ;  and  the  decision  of  the  meeting  was  that  tit  — .e 
crews  working  at  that  particular  job  should  refuse  to  put  in  the  floH^ar 
until  such  time  as  Mr.  Taylor  paid  the  union  wages,  $10.50  per  week. 

Q.  How  much  was  he  paying  per  weekt — A.  Ten  dollars  and  flfl       f 
cents  in  the  grain  elevator,  Vight  next  to  the  flour  shed. 

Q.  How  much  was  this  crew  that  quit  work  paid  ? — A.  He  wante^^ 
those  men  to  go  into  flour  shed  for  $9  a  week. 

Q.  How  are  these  men  who  have  struck,  these  5,500  men,  being  sa 
ported  now  ? — A.  Well  I  can  answer  they  are  being  supported  by  v<^ 
untary  contributions. 

Q.  From  whom  1 — A.  All  over  the  country. 

Q.  Who  distributes  it ;  a  committee  of  the  labor  organization  ?— 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  distributes  it  among  the  men  ? — A.  Theexecutive  committed- 

Q.  Here  in  Philadelphia? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  constitutes  the  committee! — A.  I  am  one  of  the  committed* 

Q.  How  much  money  have  you  received  f— A.  We  got  somewhere  i^ 
the  neighborhood  of  $3,000. 

Q.  You  have  distributed  it  among  these  ment — A.  We  have  be^^^ 
buying  food. 

Q.  How  many  men  have  you  supported  with  those  $3,000? — A.      •" 
should  say  al)oiit  000  or  700  api)lied  for  relief. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  Lee  went  toPottsville  for  and  how  hehappen 
to  «:o? — A.  What  time,  sirf 

Q.  When  he  went  from  here  during  the  strike;  when  he  went  c^ 
there. — A.  After  the  strike  f  ^  ^^ 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  He  went  there  as  chairman  of  the  executive  commi  *^' 
tee.  _ 

Q.  At  the  time  Mr.  Sweigard  claims  that  he  was  paying  Lee  $2  5(^ 
day  to  go  uj)  there.  When  did  you  first  hear  of  that! — A.  The  oth 
day,  yesterday,  when  1  was  in  this  room. 

Q.  Here  is  the  receipt  from  Mr.  Lee  [shows  receii)t,  see  exhibit  S^^" 
41J.    Does  that  cover  tlie  time  Mr.- Lee  was  at  Pottsville  in  the  intere^^ 
of  the  strikers  f — A.  1  did  not  know  Mr.  Lee  was  in  the  interest  of  tt*^ 
strikers  about  that  time  in  December. 

Q.  When  did  he  go  there  in  the  interest  of  the  strikers  T — A.  In  the 
interest  of  the  strikers  I 
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i,  YoQ  say  he  went  there  aa  chairmaD  of  some  cominittee. — A.  He 

It  there  ou  the  ni^ht  of  the  24th  December;  Satnrday  night. 

k.  This  was  for  services  remlered  iu  October  f — A.  I  know  nothinf^ 

ill  al)out  it. 

^  Wa8  he  anderstood  to  be  at  Ppttsville  in  the  interest  of  the  8trik- 

io  Octobert — A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of,  sir. 

^  Then  if  he  was  there  in  October  rendering  a  special  service  for  the 

road  company,  it  was  not  inconsistent  with  his  obligations  to  the 

ights  of  IjatM>r  ? — A.  I  should  think  not;  not  if  he  was  rendenng  a 

t:ial  service  for  the  compan>. 

I.  Well,  if  he  was  there  to  control  the  men,  and  keep  them  at  work, 

1  prevent  a  strike,  as  the  agent  of  the  company,  sent  there  because 

van  snpiM>sed  to  have  considerable  influence  with  the  Knights  of  La- 

',  and  was  there  to  use  his  influence  in  the  interest  of  the  company, 

aid  it  have  l>een  inconsistent  or  in  conflict  with  his  duties  to  your  or- 

lixation  T — A.  Well,  not  as  I  am  aware  of;  no,  sir,  although  I  do  not 

what  he  wanted  to  go  there  for. 

Ir.  CiiiPMAN.  8up|Nise  he  was  sent  there  and  part  of  his  duty  was 

letermine  whether  to  strike  or  not.    Say  from  the  stand-i)oint  that 

only  his  duty  to  the  men  under  payment  as  a  committee  of  the 
1,  but  on  the  other  hand  he  was  under  payment  of  the  railroa^l  com- 
j  to  keep  the  men  from  striking  under  any  circumstances.    Do  you 

that  would  be  consistent  f 

he  Witness.  No,  sir;  that  would  not. 

K  Where  is  Mr.  Lice  f — A.  In  Pottsville,  so  far  as  I  know. 

J.  We  will  likely  see  him  there  Monday? — A.  I  should  think  so. 

By  Mr.  Anderson  : 

I.  You  have  the  same  rights,  although  lK*ing  a  Knight  of  Labor,  that 

Corbin  has! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

f.  As  you  were  made  by  the  same  (so<l  who  made  Mr.  Corbin  or  a 
way  su|>erintendent,  you  have  the  same  natural  rights;  you  have 

right  to  read  and  to  write  and  to  think,  iind  the  right  to  have  that 
ich  is  best  lor  vou  and  vonr  familvf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

•  •  •  7 

i.  You  have  the  right  to  take  employment  from  a  niilnmd  company 
t  private  individual  or  not  to  take  any  employment,  have  ycm  nott— 

Yes,  sir. 

I.  You  have  a  right  to  rombine  witli  other  men  in  what  is  termed  a 
irch,  if  you  see  lit,  liavw  you  notf — A.  Y'es,  sir. 
j.  Yon  have  a  right  to  combine  with  other  men  in  a  political  organ* 
lion,  if  you  sei»  lit  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 
i.  In  other  wor<ls,you  have  a  right  to  go  with  those  who  think  as  you 

and  who  an^  willing  to  go  together  for  the  pur|M)seof  doinga  thing 
ich  is  not  against  the  law  of  this  State  or  the  Unitetl  States? — A. 
R,  sir. 

^.  You  have  a  right  to  contribute  of  your  own  money  for  the  support 
iiny  man's  family,  have  .vou  not  * — A.  Yes,  sir. 
i.  You  have  the  sjime  right  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  treasury 
the  Knights  of  Lal><»r  or  any  other  organization  as  Mr.  Corbin  haa 
make  a  contribution  to  a  hospital  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
{.  There  is  nothing  wrong,  nothing  dishonorable,  nothing  injurious, 
lier  to  the  law  of  (i<k1  or  man,  in  contributing  to  the  relief  (»f  those 
oare  in  distress,  and  whose  interest,  to  a  large  extent,  are  your  in- 
esta  T — A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

t.  Yon  have  a  right  to  organize  under  the  Knights  of  Labor,  if  you 
iht— A.  YeSySir. 
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Q.  The  Knights  of  Labor  have  a  rigbt  to  contribute  where  they  see 
fit  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  railrqad  company  is  a  combination  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  simpl^v  a  set  of  individuals  getting  together  in  a  sort  of  com- 
pany making  this  combination! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  these  men  have  money  there! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  in  the  papers  that  these  corporations  have con^* 
bined,  so  as  to  control  the  whole  carrying  trade  from  the  anthracite  re- 
gions.   That  is  a  combination! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  the  Knights  of  Labor  any  more  of  a  combination  ! — A.  No,  sii 

Q.  If  these  men  have  a  right  under  the  law  to  combine  for  the  pua 
pose  of  controlling  the  output  of  coal  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  tk 
price  of  coal,  then  you  have  a  right  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  p 
tecting  yourself  a«d  those  who  work  with  you  against  the  aggression.^ 
of  these  corporations? — A.  We  have  that  right. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  claim  it  as  an  American  citizen. 

Mr.  CHIP3IAN.  You  are  not  on  the  stiind. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  am  ready  to  go  on  the  stand. 

Q.  Now,  if  these  contributions  have  been  made,  your  organization 
has  the  right  to  appoint  a  committee? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  committee  has  the  right  to  distribute  it! — A.  Yes,  rix"- 

Q.  Is  there  anything  more  unlawful  in  that  than  for  a  railroad  con*  - 
pany  to  set  aside  a  portion  of  its  funds  for  any  purpose  within  its  char- 
ter!— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  sympathize  with  me  in  being  a  little  tired  of  this  howl  against 
the  right  of  American  citizens  to  combine  for  lawful  purposes! — A.  I 
sympathize  with  any  man. 

Q.  Now,  are  there  any  other  points  you  wish  to  state  in  regard  to 
this  transaction  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  the  men  went  out  from  these  engines,  you  state  there  wat^ 
a  large  number  of  them  i — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Jf  these  men  had  been  governed  by  passion  and  not  by  a  resi>ec5t 
for  the  law,  if  they  had  been  a  mob  of  scalawags,  was  it  not  within  tliei*" 
])Ower  to  have  attacked  the  property  of  the  company  ! — A.  If  they 
hadn't  been  law-abiding  citizens  they  would  have  done  so. 

Q.  So  far  as  your  observation  has  gone,  how  much  chance  would  oa^ 
man  in  tiie  employ  of  a  railroad  company  have  to  resist  its  constaat 
aggressions  upon  himf — A.  None  whatever;   no  chance  at  all. 

Q.  In  other  words,  a  combination  ot'employ^s  is  formed  because  ther<3 
is  strength  in  union,  and  under  the  law  wliich  permits  you  to  form  ^ 
church  you  have  a  right  to  form  that  combination,  and  as  a  member  of 
that  combination  you  have  a  right  to  entertain  such  opinions  as  are  not 
improper  and  unlawful  just  as  much  as  the  member  of  a  church  has  tb^ 
right  to  his  opinions  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 


W.  A.  CHURCH-RecaUed. 

Mr.  Church.  You  aske<l  me  the  date  of  my  appointment  as  treaisurer 
of  the  company.  I  gave  you  the  date  of  my  a])pointinent  as  treasurer 
of  the  railroad  company.  Jt  was  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  I  was  es- 
amined  about  as  to  the  date  of  appointnient  as  treasurer.  I  have  th*' 
date  here.  I  stated  1884;  that  was  the  railroad  company.  The  ap- 
pointment of  treasurer  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  was  since  Janfl- 
ary,  1887. 
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TE8TIM0VY  OF  FEED.  W.  TATLOR. 

ISD.  W.  Taylor,  iifiinncHl. 

By  Mr.  Parker  : 

Are  yon  a  rnomber  of  the  firm  of  Taylor  &  Co.,  and  what  is  the 
iianief  — A.  The  IMiihuIelphia  Elevator  Company. 

Yon  »re  a  uieml)er  of  the  company  that  has  been  referred  to  as 
or  &  Co.? — A.  Yes,  sir;  general  manager,  representing  this  in- 
it. 

You  may  strife  tlie  circnmstances  in  regard  to  the  trouble  in  con- 
ion  with  the  men  whom  you  are  charged  as  employing  at  under- 
rsT — A.  I  want  to  explain  that  iK)int,  bei*4iuse,  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
ed in  this  matter,  1  think  if  these  men  \iere  really  in  earnest  I  have 
luch  reganl  for  them  as  anybody,  and  our  desire  has  been  to  try 
extend  the  work  as  much  sis  possible.  Now,  if  these  men  had  sent 
xxly  to  US — but  we  have  not  seen  anybody  connected  with  these 
;  they  never  sent  to  us;  we  never  had  any  interview  with  them, 
stiirt  with  thi.H  work  was  when  we  completetl  the  frame  of  the 
Hhetl  for  the  prompt  discliarge  of  tlie  cars  which  we  were  leaving 
tufore  on  tlie  track.  On  the  completion  of  that  shed,  in  engaging 
r  to  go  to  work  disrharglng  cars,  we  concluded  it  would  1>e  a  great 

!)etter  f«>r  the  men's  interest  to  employ  them  by  the  week  than  by 
job.  it  wcmld  1h'  our  risk  in  starting  up  that  business  in  regard  to 
rate  and  not  the  men's  risk.  Wo  wantetl  them  to  get  the  benefit 
fixed  rate  than  a  joblung  rate.  It  was  far  more  favorable  for  them 
Bv<*  a  HiKcific  rate  paid.  As  I  said,  we  have  no  objectitui  to  Knights 
aUir  and  never  had,  nor  to  any  other  organization.  1  have  always 
1^1,  whenevi*r  1  was  asked  the  question,  that  I  had  no  objection  in 
loving  nifU,  whether  they  were  Knights  of  Labor  or  any  other  or- 
zation,  so  long  as  they  <lid  their  work  properly, 
following  up  in  line  with  the  general  organization  that  ha<l  been 
e  at  Port  Richmond*  our  first  C4»urse  in  starting  this  shed  was  to  go 
T.  Keim,  who  was  the  hciul  re]>resi*ntingthe  lalMir  there,  some wherti 
It  the  17th  l>(H!enilN'r,  and  ask  him  whether  he  had  not  had  men  on- 

^d  in  that  w<u'k  up  there 

r.  Anderson.  What  is  Mr.  Keim's  |M)sition  f 

.  He  is  snpeiintendent  of  the  shipping  interests  there.     His  duty 

lat  of  shipping  and  freight  agent  for  the  Philadelphia  and  Itea<Iing 

road  Company. 

e  went  to  him  with  a  view  of  getting  his  opinion  in  regani  to  the 

ities  (»f  the  men.     We  did  not  want  to  get  ukmi  who  got  intoxicated  ; 

rante<l  gmsl  steady  nn^n.     He  sent  for  Mr.  Toner  and  they  seli^cttHl 

t.     Those  1111*11  wrn»  ;ill  Knights  of  Labor      We  left  it   to   them   to 

't  that  list.     Th  it  was  betore  we  had  done  any  work.     There  is  the 

jfthe  names  selected  for  us: 

\f  mtH  rf**in  iffl  I't  iri*rk  nt  in^liaut-St mt  Stntutn  at  r-ut/trtmr  hrld  *rith  Mr.  J,  O. 
httm  ami  Edirtivi  inmr.  at  Kmnn  ofHrr,  about  Ifecrmbrr  17,  l**-"*?  : 

Iiauf^  l>f'v*r. 
iMnt^A  <i.illii};lii*r. 
lobn  Ratllf . 

lobn  Moii«*|ci%l. 
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Mr.  Parker.  When  was  complaint  made  to  yoa  t 

The  Witness.  I  will  follow  that  up.    We  stated  in  regard  to  the  rate 
of  wages  that  it  was  simply  to  discharge  into  the  shed  from  the  car  on  tba 
platform.    It  was  discharging  iiour  direct  from  the  car  into  this  shed. 
We  concluded  we  would  pay  $9  a  week.    We  wanted  to  pay  the  men 
weekly  rates.    But  after  examining  around,  we  called  u|>od  the  Peoo- 
sylvania  Railroad  and  asked  what  they  were  paying,  and  we  found  they 
were  paying  $40  a  month ;  then  we  asked  the  Reading  people  and  foaod 
they  were  paying  $41  a  month.    We  divide<l  these  up,  and  we  found 
about  $9.50  would  be  the  net  rate  per  week.    So  we  concluded  that  $9  to 
$9.50  would  be  in  conformity  with  the  current  rates.    These  men  came 
down  to  our  place.    We  showed  them  the  character  of  the  work,  and 
engaged  them,  to  report  the  next  morning ;  but  they  did  not  report. 
The  next  morning  we  made  arrangements  for  shifting  the  cars,  bat  the 
men  were  not  there.    The  men  that  Mr.  Bennett  is  under  the  impres- 
sion were  getting  $10.50  in  the  elevator  were  not  making  anything  of 
the  kind.    They  were  men  doing  piecework.    They  did  not  average  over 
$6  a  week. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  men! — A.  We  w^ent  over  to  the  elevator  and 
asked  men  standing  around  whether  they  wanted  to  work,  and  tbey 
said  no,  not  at  that  price.  We  had  no  information  in  reference  to  anj 
action  of  the  local  assembly  there,  but  suspected  it  was  that.  In  the 
first  place  I  wanted  the  men  to  know  that  the  Port  Richmond  latxff 
shall  have  such  work  as  exists  at  Port  Richmond  at  the  time.  I  tbiok 
that  is  merely  right.  But  we  could  not  get  that  labor  owing  to  the  actico 
of  this  assembly.  We  turned  to  the  labor  engaged  in  finishing  np  this 
work  and  we  asked  them,  and  they  were  very  glad  to  undertake  the 
work.    We  started  our  gang  made  up  from  that  source. 

Q.  What  did  you  pay! — A.  Nine  dollars  and  a  half,  which  we  con- 
tinue to  pay. 

Q.  How  had  they  been  employed  before  the  disturbance? — A.  They 
had  been  employed  in  the  work  of  finishing  in  the  erection  of  the  wharf. 

Q.  In  this  ciiaracter  of  work,  how  long  had  they  been  employed  be- 
fore the  disturbance? — A.  I  think  they  started  in  to  work  on  Monday, 
the  lyth  of  December  ;  that  was  the  first  day's  work  in  the  shedforos. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  what  com[)laints  were  made  against 
you  r»y  the  Knights  of  Labor  f — A.  I  never  had  but  this  investigation 
of  this  action  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  not  allowing  men  to  go  work 
who  were  willing  to  work. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  have  any  knowledge  of  the  com- 
plaints against  you  that  you  did  not  ])ay  wages  enough,  and  that  yoa 
are  employing  some  other  class  of  men? — A.  Ordy  what  1  got  in  ray  in- 
vestigation, in  the  absence  of  any  direct  communication.  1  heard  they 
stated 

Q.  What  was  the  statement? — A.  That  they  intended  to  run  that 
wharf  and  to  name  the  rate  of  wages,  and  they  were  going  to  name  tbe 
men ;  that  they  did  not  propose  to  let  us  run  that ;  that  they  were  going 
to  run  it. 

Q.  Then  you  understood  that  the  Knights  of  Labor  assumed  to  dic- 
tate not  only  the  wages,  but  the  men  you  should  employ  f — A.  P^* 
questionably.  The  first  day's  work  was  done  by  that  labor  that  waB 
engaged  without  any  difficulty.  The  next  day  they  did  not  come  to 
shift  the  cars.  We  asked  for  them.  Wo  found  this  rumor  spread  tba^ 
they  did  not  intend  to  give  us  any  cars.  So  I  told  brother  we  had  betltf 
put  it  in  writing  so  as  to  obviate  any  difficulty.    He  wrote  this  letter: 
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Exhibit  40. 

12,  22,  le-iT, 

:i>  Fkiknd  :  Owing  to  yoar  Dot  giving  us  a  fresh  supply  of  cars  yemierdrnj 
were  not  ablt>  to  do  a  full  day's  work  with  our  force,  and  we  will  be  obliged  to 
p  oQf  meo  idlA  (at  WilliauiM  Street  Station)  awaiting  your  shifting. 
re  hereby  give  yon  notico  we  will  hold  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad 
BtMiny  liable  for  all  loss  or  damage  resulting  from  your  refusal  t(»  furnish  us  with 

I. 

waiting  yonr  prompt  attention. 
Yours,*  truly, 

Chas.  M.  Tayi^ir,  Jr., 
Manager,  fViWan^B  Utrtet  iitatiotu 
.  O.  Krim. 
Skipping  and  Freight  Agent,  Philadelphia  and  Heading  llrilroad  Company, 


Exhibit  41. 

Tif K  PiiiLAi>KLPiiiA  Grain  Elkvator  Company, 

Chambku  ok  Commerce, 

Philadelphia,  12,  22,  1887. 

btflPSCTED  Friend:    Our  cars  are  all  emptied,  and  you  will  oblige  ns  by  makin|^ 
bift  fta  promptly  as  po6.^ib1e,  taking  out  the  emptiM  and  putting  iu  loa<led  cara. 
Yours  truly, 

C  M  T    Jr 
Manager  P.  G.  E,  Co,,  JTiUiam  Street  Utation, 

KT.  C*ARKY 

'  Ditpatlker,  P.  and  /.'.  A'.  Co. 

rbis  18  from  the  local  dispatcber  iu  charge  of  the  railroad  engiDes : 

Exhibit  42. 
AS.  U.  Taylor,  Es<i: 

ISAM  Sir  :  I  will  have  the  empt  v  cars  taken  out  of  the  store-house  in  a  few  minotes. 
rvin^tniY  inability  t<»  have  theloa<1e<lcarbput  in.    The  Knights  of  Labor  Assembly, 
which  alionr  men  belong,  have  decided  not  to  deliver  any  cars  i)euding  the  settle- 
ol  of  a  quention  of  which  you  perha{>s  have  a  kuow1e<lge. 
Yoani,  very  resixTt fully, 

W.  Carey. 
December  22.  18^7. 

Q.  What  next  follows  t — A.  The  next  wa8  a  conference  with  Mr.  Me- 
wl, in  which  he  aHked  ininntely  in  n*ganl  to  these  cam^  and  anked 
tiat  we  paid  for  wages,  an<l  said  he  would  want  an  investigation.  I 
:plaine<l  to  him  in  detail  the  various  steps,  and  stated  that  I  did  not 
int  the  question  of  our  wages  to  go  thn>ugh  the  railroiul  channel; 
at  I  did  not  want  it  to  go  through  Mr.  McLeoiVs  hands,  and,  in  order 
•  iosare  that,  I  wrote  this  letter  to  him : 

KxiiiniT  43. 

TlIK   PUILADKLPHIA  GkaIX   KLKVATOR  (*t»MHANT, 

Philadelphia,  December  22, 1687. 

KnPKCTCD  Kriknd:  In  ronnt'4*tion  with  mr  int4«rvif»w  yiMit4»rday  n*lative  to  the 
'ittal  of  your  empioy<^H,  undt*r  tht«  orderH  of  a  local  lalM>r  organ iiuit ion,  to  delivur  to 
rare  to  oor  pi<»r,  wd  denirt*  to  Mibuiit — 

Tk»i  the  only  point  at  immum  is  whether  your  company  will  tolerate  the  rsfuaal  of 
rtftia  employ^  to  perform  regular.  eHtahliMhiMl  dutien,  with  the  intent  to  deprive  na 
oar  boainees,  unlees  wenhati  con<'«*<lc  dirtatorial  iM>w«r  to  said  labot  repreHentatlTea. 
[>8r  explaoation  of  onr  wages,  etr.,  were  parnnthetic,  and  Himply  given  to  show  yon 
it  we  wefe  paying  our  employ<^  full  eMtahlifthed  rates,  and  our  men  are  aatiafied 
Ik  tkesaaie.  This  is  a  matter  not  within  your  Jutisdictioo  nor  proper  lor  dieQii*> 
m  with  joor  employ^ 
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We  protest  against  the  nnlawfnl  attempt  to  deprive  us  of  our  railroad  oonnaetieB 
and  demand,  without  delay,  the  restoration  of  the  same,  and  will  hold  your  oompta 
liable  for  all  resulting  loss  or  damage  and  amenable  as  a  public  carrier  for  peimittia 
the  unlawful  obstruction  of  our  rights. 

Awaiting  yonr  prompt  attention,  we  remain, 
Very  truly, 

The  Philadelphia  Grain  Elevator  Compakt, 

Fred.  W.  Taylor,  Manoftr. 

A.  A.  McLeod,  Esq., 

General  Manager,  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Bailroad  Company, 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  further  explanation? — A.  No;  that  ended  oi 
connection  with  this  whole  matter. 

Q.  And  the  strike  followed? — A.  All  that  matter  is  the  ^iht)ad'; 
'we  have  got  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

Q.  You  do  know  it  followed  ? — A.  It  did. 

Q.  Do  you  say  the  statement  of  the  last  witness,  Mr.  Bennett,  is  oc 
rect  as  it  relates  to  your  men  and  wages? — A.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  trc 

Q.  In  what  respect? — A.  In  its  assumption,  first,  that  we  hadei 
ployed  men  and  discharged  them.  We  made  no  discharges  connect 
with  the  starting  of  this  work.  The  men  he  alludes  to  as  being  paid 
cents  a  day  were  employed  by  the  railroad  company  doing  the  railroi 
"work.  He  complains  that  the  men  failed  to  see  me.  Whyconidn 
they  ask  ?    The  house  was  open. 

Q.  Were  you  paying  union  wages? — A.  There  is  no  such  thing 
anion  wages. 

Q.  Were  you  paying  full  wages? — A.  Unquestionably.  We  are! 
day  paying  full  wages. 

Q.  What  amount  of  the  men  you  had  employed  were  Knights  of  I 
bor  ? — A.  Some  of  them  were. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  If  you  had  Knights  of  Labor  and  the  Knights  of  Labor  were  i 
ceiving  full  wages,  what  more  could  be  given  ? — A.  I  am  sure  that 
one  of  the  things  1  would  like  to  know  myself. 

Q.  I  understand  the  statement  of  Mr.  Bennett  was  that  they  we 
out  because  you  would  not  pay  union  wages  ? — A.  They  did  not  invi 
tigate  the  matter;  they  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  examine  into  tl 
claim  and  inform  themselves.  The  first  matter  should  have  been  ace 
versation  with  ifs  in  regard  to  work  and  wages.  I  think  we  could  ha 
satisfied  the  men.  Now  they  have  an  idea  that  we  intend  to  interft 
with  stevedoring.  That  is  something  we  do  not  intend  to  do.  The 
is  where  your  union  wages  apply,  in  this  question  of  stevedoring. 

Q.  But  I  still  ran  not  understand  why  one  set  should  go  out  becaui 
they  did  not  get  full  wages,  and  you  say  they  did  f — A.  I  think  it  shoal 
make  no  difference  whether  my  men  belong  to  a  labor  organization  ( 
not,  but  if  we  have  men  in  our  employ  not  under  the  control  of  labc 
organizations,  they  do  not  like  it.  If  a  person  belongs  to  one  of  thef 
and  a  committee  comes  down  here  and  says  your  men  must  do  so  an 
so,  and  if  you  do  not,  it  stops  the  work. 

Q.  On  that  account  you  would  preler  to  have  laborers  not  in  thes 
organizations  f — A.  All  1  ask  is  that  a  man  shall  do  his  duty  directl. 
to  me,  and  if  there  is  any  complaint  to  make  that  complaint  directly  t 
me.    That  is  all.     I  do  not  want  the  intervention  of  a  third  party, 
committee,  or  anybody  else. 
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PoTTSViLLE,  Pa.,  February  20,  1888. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  JOS.  P.  GAHILL. 

fos.  V,  Cahill,  sworn  ami  exainiiieil. 

liy  Mr.  Parker: 

Q,    AVliat  in  your  ajre  f — A.  Thirty  om*  years. 

(^.    An*  you  a  native  of  this  State f — A.  Yen,  Bir. 

Q.    Honi  in  this  State  ?  -  Yes,  «ir ;  in  the  city  of  Phihulelphia. 

Q.    NV  hat  has  lH»en  your  o<!Cii))ation  f — A.  I  liave  been  in  the  employ 

'  the   I'hilaclelphia  and  Keadin^^  Railroad  (-omi>any  for  the  past  ten 


Q.   In  what  capacities? — A.  In  the  fn*i*rht  department. 
Q.  ll<ihlin;r  the  sjime  position  all  the  time? — A.  No,  sir,  holding  dif- 
erent  iM)i«itioiis. 

Q.  Same  them. — A.  1  wastlrst  a  laboring  man,  doing  laboring  work  ; 
next  a  t-liH'ker. 

i^.  AInmu  wlien  was  this  !  (rive  us  altont  the  ]>eiio<ls. — .V.  I  didla- 
boritifc  work  aUmt  tlirec  montlis  in  the  employ  of  the  company.  Finally 
1  gnt  to  Ih»  checker,  from  checker  to  n»ceiving  clerk,  from  n?ceiving 
clerk  to  delivery  rlcrk,  from  delivery  clerk  to  manifest  clerk,  in  charge 
of  the  wholesale  department  of  the  inwanM)ound  freight. 

Q.  louring  the  past  thrct»  or  four  years  what  jiositionshave  yon  occu- 
pie<l?-^A.  hi  the  delivery  department.  I  left  the  emi)loy  of  the  com- 
pwiy  for  alHMit  tlft4M»n  days,  and  went  back  again  in  the  same  position. 

Q.  When  was  that  return  ? — A.  About  two  or  three  years  ago. 

Q.  When*  were  you  employed  when  the  receivership  existing  previous 
to  l>t-c<Mnl>er.  1SS7,  conimence«l  f— A.  At  the  freight  station  in  the  de- 
liTerj-  tiepartment. 

Q.  At  what  |H)int? — A.  Philadelphia;  Front  and  Xoble. 

y.  And  remained  in  that  emplovment  until  when  f — A.  I  was  always 
€0usiiit*reil  an  employ*'*  of  the  company  working  at  the  station  until 
ftbout  Kix  4)|-  M*ven  months  ago. 

Q-^  Has  all  your  employment  for  the  railroad  been  in  Philadelphia  7 — 
A.  \eH,  Kir. 

Q«  What  di4l  you  do  then  ? — .V.  I  wiis  elected  the  siMTctary  of  the 
eiccutiTe  iMMinl  o\'  the  entin»  system  t»f  the  Heading  Railroad  employes 
beloof^ing  to  the  Knights  <d*  Labor  to  attend  to  the  grievances  among 

tM  Rlt«||. 

y*  Wire  vou  <lis(*onnected  fn»m  the  service  of  the  niilniad  at  that 
timef^.V.  No,  sir. 

Q«  I ^id  y«>u  remain  in  tli«»  same  position  ytm  li(*ld  befor*»  f — A.  Yes, 
air;  ii»y  |M)sitit>n  was  always  open  tor  me. 
^i'  I>iil  you  remain  in  it  .' — A.  No,  sir. 

"•  «  ^iiht  to  know  wlM»tlier  your  <Mnpl(»ynient  under  tin*  railioail  e«ui- 

tinuetl  ill  f|,,»  same  position  It  w:is  befon*  f — A.  No,  sir:  if  1  had  any 

***^'*  tos4*ttle  along  the  line  of  the  road,  and  I  had  mu*  <»r  two«»r  three 

«wy  *  Worjj  then*,  the  otlu*r  thre»»  davs  1  w«iuld  go  bat'k  to  mv  p<»sition 

»nd  Work  lor  the  i-oail. 

W'  ^Vh(»||(]j(|  you  Ihm*oui(*  a  Knight  of  Laln»r  f — A.  1  beeaine  :i  Knight 
®^^***'<>ralMMit  thirteen  months  ago. 

J«*  And  Ktill  remain  one  f — A.  And  still  remain  on«*. 
flf  II  ^^  ^^"*  ^***^  *^*  l>ecember  last,  what  pnnnirtion  of  the  <'iuployes 
»"••  heading  Hadroad  were  members  of  the  Knights  of  !*abor  f — A. 
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On  December  1  last  we  had  nearly  all  the  dififerent  departments  orgi 
ized  into  Knights  of  Labor. 

Q.  Then  practically  the  whole  body  of  the  employes  of  the  Read 
Kailroad  in  all  these  departments  were  members  of  the  KnighU 
Labor? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  hoNv  many  did  this  executive  board,  of  which  you  were  a  m 
ber,  consist  ? — A.  Well,  we  had  represented  in  our  convention — wel 
what  we  call  conventions,  composed  of  the  different  local  assemt 
from  the  State,  which  number,  to  thebest  of  my  knowledge,  about  fc 
eight  to  Hfty  assemblies.  Our  executive  board  was  comiK>sed  • 
chairman  and  secretary.  Whenever  a  grievance  would  arise  in  a  1 
assembly,  there  was  one  man  taken  from  that  local  assembly  to  ai 
with  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  executive  board  in  the  se 
ment  of  the  grievance,  but  virtually  there  were  only  two  of  us. 

Q.  And  the  three  constituted  the  executive  board  1 — A.  And  wae 
pointed  a  tinal  power. 

Q.  But  they  constituted  the  executive  board  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  the  executive  board  when  working  consisted  of  three,  tn 
whom  were  permanent  b3'  being  chairman  and  secretary,  and  the  o 
was  selected  locally  from  the  place  of  the  grievance  ? — A.  Whei 
met  in  convention,  which  was  every  month  or  two,  the  executive  b 
then  was  composed  of  one  from  each  local  assembly  to  receive  th€ 
ports  of  work  done  from  the  previous  conventions.  Then  we  w^ 
take  our  work  into  the  convention  and  be  really  for  them.  ^ 

Q.  When  you  became  secretary,  who  was  the  other  member  .of 
board  ? — A.  John  L.  Lee  was  chairman. 

Q.  Had  he  previously  been  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

( j.  You  found  him  there  then  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  John  L.  Lee  was  cli 
man,  myself  was  secretary. 

< J.  Did  you  strike  at  any  time  ? — A.  Ko,  sir. 

ii.  You  never  have  struck? — A.  No,  sir. 

ii.  Did  you  remain  away  from  employment;  1  mean  what  did; 
do  .^ — A.  Left  the  employment  of  the  company  ? 

(J.    Ves. — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

<;.  At  what  time  ? — A.  That  was  on  the  24th  of  December. 

Q.  You  went  out  when  the  others  did  at  that  time  ? — A.  Y^'es,  sir. 

Q.  On  account  of  the  Port  Richmond  troubles  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  On  account  of  the  P^lizabethport  troul)lesf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  it  that  you  had  more  intimate   connection  with 
troubles  with  the  Elizabeth|)ort   laborers  than  the    Port   Ricbra( 
laborers  f — A.  We  were  aft'ected  directly  in  the  trouble  at  Elizalx 
port,  not  Port  liichmond. 

Q.  Were  you  at  Elizabethport  at  the  time  the  trouble  occurred  the 
— A.  I  was  not. 

Q.  Did  you  go  there  soon  afterwards? — A.  No,  sir;  telegrams  & 
here.  We  received  a  dispatch,  John  L.  Lee  chairman,  that  125  i 
were  discharged.  I  was  on  my  way  to  Pliiladelphia  at  the  time  i 
jVlr.  Lee  sent  me  a  dispatch  to  my  home.  I  nnmediately  went  to  he 
<iuarters  of  my  assembly.  When  I  arrived  there  I  found  the  Port  W 
mond  men  were  on  strike. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Elizabethport  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  investigate  the  disturbance  at  Elizabethport? — A.  ^ 
sir. 

Q.  In  what  way? — A.  From  their  representative  men. 

Q.  ('oming  before  your  board  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  coming  before ouro 
vention. 
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Q.   1  >itl  your  executive  iioanl  uh  a  boani  iiivestiprate  it  ? — A.  Yoh,  hit. 
Q.   Who  was  tiie  other  iceinl>er  of  that  lM)anl  upon  such  investipi- 
ion  ? — A.  John  Mullen,  from  Kli7:al>ethport. 

Q,   WluTeiliil  you  have  that  iuve8ti;ration f — A.  Mutual  llall.  Tort 
:j«-bmoiicl. 

Q.    I>i4l  any  one  take  part  in  that ! — A.  Only  to  tind  out  the  <;auHes 
'hy  the  men  wen^loekeil  out  and  diseharj^iMl. 

Q.    Wiiat  I  waM  fretting;  at — but  I  will  atsk  another  (piestion.     Did  any 
ne  take  part  in  that  inve!4ti<;ation  of  the  Klix^l^ethport  troutde  i\\cept 
ba  three  ccmstitntin^  this  execMitive  board  f — A.  Yea,  sir. 
Q.    Wliof — A.  The  whoU^  convention. 

Q.  <J't>nsistin^  of  how  many  niemlHM's  ? — A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
ilf^e  alMint  eighty. 

Q.  And  those  ei^jhty  persons  were  representatives  from  the  diifertMit 
ncHl  aMM4'mb]ii*s  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ^'overinjj  what  territory? — A.  Toverinfj  from   Elizabethport  to 
lVil^<^M  Itarn'.  all  the  dift*en*nt  branch  lines. 

Q>  I>itl  you  fzo  to  ElizalM^thport  to  make  any  part  of  this  iuvesti^ii- 
tiooT — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q*  Tlien  your  kuowlHl^reof  the  F^1ixal>eth port  troubles  came  from  the 
in^esticHtion  which  you  nnule  onicially? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  VtMi  may  commence  with  the  KlizalN^hport  disturbance  coming  to 
yoor  kiiowltNl^e  in  that  way,  in  the  order  of  time  as  near  as  you  can, 
mod  Rtate  what  oocurrtMl. — A.  ('ould  1  give  the  idea  what  our  conven- 
tion WHM  formed,  for  what  pur|N)se  ? 

Q.  I*n*liminary,  if  you  will. — A.  We  formeil  our  conventions  upon 
t\ie  Reading  system,  organizing  our  men  for  mutual  pn>tection.  It  has 
■Iwaya  lieen  our  object  and  desire  to  take  our  men  and  cMime  in  more 
ckiMer  ties  of  friendship  with  the  employers  so  as  to  get  them  to  arbi- 
inte  these  grievances  u|)on  a  business  basis.  There  was  a  great  deal 
^tyranny  practice<l  by  certain  oflicials,  whi(*h  com{>el]ed  our  men  to  go 
intoorjif-anization  to  prot4*ct  themselves  at  ditVerent  |M>ints  of  the  road. 
^Ve  did  it,  and  we  mapiM^l  out  our  executive  boanl  and  plan  of  cons(*i  v- 
•ti«m  lietweon  the  officials  and  employes.  We  never  ha4l  any  tnuiblt* — 
^*^n  We  had  tn>uble  at  Port  Kiehmond,  but  which  did  not  amount  to 
■loch,  a  little  splurge,  and  everything  was  working  harmoniously.  This 
wril  was  well  qualified  for  adjusting  the  grievances,  and  the  company, 
^••bought,  a-as  well  witisfled  we  aorked  for  their  interests  as  wrll  as 
•■'own ;  in  fact  we  were  in  duty  bound  to  do  it.  All  theof!irials  of  the 
coQluiiiy  gave  our  boanl  (*ourage.  They  said  time  and  time  again  that 
**lou);  as  they  had  such  men  upon  the  l)oanl  then*  would  1m*  no  tnuible. 
^11  •jfret»ment  was  enten»d  into  S4»ptember  last  In'twiM'n  the  Toal  and 
■wm  Company  and  its  miners  in  Sehuylkill  (Nmntv  here  wliieh  was  con- 
^itioual  and  to  last  until  the  first  of  the  year.  In  the  nnsin  time  the 
Wiifsli  Diiners 

W*  You  refer  to  the  agn*enu'nt  i»f  September  17  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  In 
tjl^ineaii  time  the  li«*higli  miners  wi*i<*  to  bring  the  Lehigh  operators  to 
the rtanie  terms  the  Reading  Cnnipanywas  paying.  For  that  pur|N»so 
^f  orKaiii/ation,  tlien  in  convention  at  Shamokin,  pas.s4*d  a  resolution 
'''Sivftlie  I/«*liigli  mintTs  all  tlHMni»ral  and  financial  aid  which  our  or- 
l^'OKiition  had  at  its  eoiniuand.  Tiii*iv  was  a  eomniittee  appointed 
'  'JJHD  li«*ai|qnarters  here  at  I'ottsvilh*  to  ciilleet  tinanees  to  distribute  to 
^•^J'U'hiirh  miners.  Wfilid  so.  Kveryiliing  was  working  syst4'mati- 
**J'.v,    ^Ve  had  the  strike  virtually  won. 

W.  The  Lehigh  strike? — A.  Yes,  to  the  lH\Ht  of  my  knowledge  at  that 
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Q.  At  what  date  wonld  you  put  that.  How  near  the  time  of  the  dis- 
turbance at  Kichmoudf — A.  Four  weeks  prcvions.  Theu  we  had  in- 
ibrniation  that  the  Keadiu^  Eailroad  Company  was  supplying  the  con- 
Burners  of  the  Lehiijli  operators  with  coal.    Chairman  Lee 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  source  of  the  information  f » A.  It  is  merdj 
supposition,  1  will  ^i\  e  you  that  now.  Chairman  Lee  ordered  me  to 
make  an  investigation.  I  went  to  Shamokin  where  we  have  coal  chutes 
They  were  built  for  Wesuun  shipments  only.  It  was  never  known, for 
coal  coming  from  the  different  mines  on  tlic  Philadelphia  and  Heading, 
that  the  ears  were  taken  to  Shamokin  and  dumped,  previous  to  thu 
strike. 

Q.  Previous  to  the  Lehigh  strike  ? — A.  Previous  to  the  Lehigh  strike 
it  was  never  known  for  the  coal  to  be  tajien  there.  After  the  coal  was 
dumped  our  cars  went  olf  to  the  ditferent  colleries  again,  and  the  Peun- 
sylvania  cars  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  box  cars  and  high  sides  were 
reloaded  from  the  chutes.  They  were  sent  as  far  'as  Cressona  down 
here.  All  the  cars  had  tabs  on — that  is,  shipment  tabs — that  is,  Penn- 
sylvania cars.  They  were  consigned  to  Cressona  and  Schuylkill  Ilaven. 
There  they  were  reconsigne<l.  After  being  re«H)nsigned  they  were 
switched  otf  on  the  Pennsylvania  tracks.  Port  Kichmondat  that  time, 
where  they  should  have  had  three  times  the  amount  of  cars,  had  only 
one  third  its  quantity.  When  we  saw  what  they  were  doing  wc  called 
a  convention  on  Thanksgiving  lh\y  in  the  city  of  Pottsville  hereof  all 
the  rei)resentative  men  of  the  ditferent  labor  organizations  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania.     We  debateil  the  question. 

Q.  What  was  set  to  be  consiilered,  and  what  was  considered  there'- 
A.  That  the  Reading  Kailroiul  Company  was  supplying  the  Lehigh  coe- 
sumers  with  conl  iik  the  face  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Sweigard  had  assured 
us  that  he  would  not  iisk  our  men  to  do  anything  that  would  jeopanl* 
ize  the  Lehigh  miners  in  bringing  the  Lehigh  operators  to  the  same  pav- 
nients  they  were  j>aying. 

Q.  Did  you  come  to  the  conclusion  from  the  investigation  you  have 
detaile<i,  that  the  coal  that  went  in  these  cars,  as  you  have  stated,  wa*^ 
to  be  used  to  supply  the  Lehigh  consumers,  or  to  carry  out  the  co^} 
tracts  of  the  Lehigh  producers  ? — A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  ^ 
was,  while  I  have  no  direct  evidence  bearing  on  that  point. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  that  coal  went  that  was  tfibbed  and  switch <^ 
as  you  have  stated  ? — A.  It  went  West  and  East. 

Q.  (roing  which  way,  so  far  as  you  know  ? — A.  That  I  can  not  sa^' 
we*lost  the  track  of  it  then. 

Q.  Vou  do  not  know  where  it  went  out  of  the  Statef — A,  Xo,  sir. 

(}.  lint  you  infer  that  it  went  to  carry  out  the  Lehigh  producers  CC7^ 
tracts  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  these  bought  that  coal  directly  against  the  interests  of  tb 
Lehigh  strikers  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Proceed. — A.  1  (hen  stated  to  our  representative  men  that  I 
lieved  that  before  long  we  wonhl  have  a  tight  with  the  Iteadingliailra** 
Company.  That  was  about  three  weeks  previous  to  the  strike — ^fL>** 
weeks. 

Q.  Will  you  not  tell  us  what  organizations  were  represented  in  tb  ' 
convention  i — A.  The  Amalgamated  Association  was  represented. 

Q.  What  is  that  ' — A.  That  is  a  labor  organization. 

Q.  Where  is  it  located  ? — A.  Loeateil  here  in  the  coal-fields. 

Q.  What  is  its  business  If — A.  Thesameas  the  Knights  of  Labor.  ^ 
is  a  labor  organization. 

Q.  Of  what  laborers  i — A.  The  miners  and  mine  laborers. 
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Q.  What  is  the  araalji^aniation,  what  is  anial|?amated,  why  do  they 
call  it  aaialgamatiul  f — A.  It  was  au  organization  in  existence  previous 
to  the  KniglitH  of  Lalnir. 

Q.  Of  what  form  does  the  amalgaination  ronsist  ? — A.  It  consists  of 
miuerH  and  mine  laborers  banded  together  to  advance  the  interests  of 
all  in  the  organization. 

Q.  It  cDnsists  of  that  organization  amalgamated  with  the  Kniglitsof 
LalM)r  ? — A.  Ves,  »\r ;  indirectly. 

Q.  Where  were  these  n*presentatives  fr«>m  at  tliis  meeting  of  wliich 
you  H|ieak  f — A.  Tliey  canie  from  all  parts  of  the  State;  from    l*ntts- 
ville,   llazeltoiu  Malianoy  fity,  Taniatpia,  Franklin,  and  Saint  riair. 
Q.  Did  >ou  take  in  the  Piltsbnrgh  section  1 — A.  S'o,  sir. 
Q.  And  of  conrse  not  the  southern  t — A.  No,  sir. 
y.  They  were  mostly  in  and  near  the  anthracite  i-egionsf — A.  Yes, 
liir. 

tj.  Now  yon  can  proceed  :ind  tell  what  oceurnMl. — A.  I  told  the  rep- 
resiMitatives  of  the  lie;iding  system  that  1  believed  we  wonhl  have  tnai- 
ble  with  the  ISeailing  Hailroatl  (Company  before  long  from  the  investi- 
gation 1  ha«l  made;  iliat  they  were  supplying  the  1^'high  c(»nsnmers, 
and  as  I  stated  before,  we  resolved  a  I  Sliamukin  to  give  the  JA*high 
mineis  aitl. 

Mr.  SroNK.  Am<»ment;  do  you  mean  what  yon  say,  that  the  Uoad- 
iii)r  iK'ople  iiere  supplying  the  Lehigh  consumers  an<l  operators  v.ith 
cimI  ; 
A.  Well,  I  should  say  Ijehigh  eonsumers. 
Mr.  Paukkk.  Was  it  not  both  * 

A.  <Vrtainly,  it  was  lN>th.     We  had  then  some  cars  tied  up  at  Bridge- 
r|H»rt:  sunn*  eight  or  ten  ears  of  coal. 

H*  Tell  us  now  at  this  p(»int  how  this  coal  came  to  be  titnl  np. — A. 

Tlinui;;h  the  resolution  that  the  men  had  fmssed  t«>  give  the  Lehigh 

>Uiiier>  the  >uppoit  that  1  slattMl,  and  they  refused  to  liandle  this  scab 

<*<i<il  at   l>iidg«*porr.     Our  road   was  bliK'ked  there  a  little  while  with 

JjifiM- ei;ihl  or  ten  «rars.     Mr.  Sweigard  sent   me  a  telegram  to  come  to 

''^fiaih'lphiii  immediately.    I  went.    lie  sai<l,  '*.Mr.  t'ahili,  the  men  have 

f^^  eai*H  (ietl  up  at  I  Bridgeport.     1  want  y«)U  to  go  up  an<l  remove  those 

«|irs.-    I  htated  tohiiM— asked  him  if  it  was  Lehigh  coal.     Ilesaid,  **No." 

'**  Mc&iil,  '*  Von  do  n«»t  think  1  would  want  to  <h>  anything  thai  would 

^'/^•riL/|.  (ii(.  iiitere.sts  of  the  men  '     I  am  a  workingman  m>seir.''     I 

**{"  '"  Hrldgeporl  ant]  saw  the  c-ars;  sent  for  the  representative  men, 

'•J  Jii  iilMMit  filleeii   minutes  we  ordereil  the  <Mrs  to  be  renn>ved,  not- 

'  '*'*t;ni,|ii,jr  t||(.  lin-i  we  knew  it  was  Lehigh  enal. 

1  ^:    ^'y  I^*lii;:h  <*oal  you  here  mean  eoal  tliat   was  going  to  l>e  used  in 

•*  "it«'^rt*Nts  n\  the   Lehigh  operating  .'  —  A.   Ves,  sir;  it  wa**  eoal  that 

,^'    ^^'hal  <lo  v«»n  mi'an  now  bv  '♦scabs?" — A.  I   mean  taking  the 

T^^  **  •»!  nien  \>lio  were  on  a  slnUi*. 

^"    ^^  hy  do  \ou  call  them  '♦  scabs  •'* — A.  Well,  I  tht  not  know  (»f  any 

orsf  ii;inie  to  call  rhem.     If  1   knew  4»f  any  worse  n.inn'  1  would  cer- 
**"*>■  '-idl  them  that. 

T*'    ^^*ell.  your  order  is  a  humanitarian  order  .* — A.  Yes,  sir. 
V-    r  ill  till*  jtoihI  «>t  human  beiii;:s  * — A.   Ves,  Nir. 
.    "■   ^V|i:it  ri^ht   have  ytni,  as  an  or«ler  taking  eare  <»f  the  interests  of 

***?''*** »ty,  to  single  out   t»aM  of  a  community  and  d«->ignate  them  sis 
*f^  *"*  ' — .\.  .Iii>t  the  .same  ri;:hl  that   thi*  railroads  lia\e  to  combine  lor 

^■•^  1***^IM>S4*  of  keeping  the  men  at  w«irk  for  starvation  wages. 

"*  ^^  that  the  onlv  right  you  claim,  that  luM'ause  the  railroatis  do 
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what  they  do,  yoa  do  what  you  do  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.    It  is  one  of  tbe 
American  rights  I  claim. 

Q.  Well,  then,  the  good-will  of  your  order  does  not  include  the 
"  scabs  f  "—A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  far,  then,  you  do  not  cover  all  humanity! — A.  Yes,  sir;  we 
cover  humanity. 

Q.  As  covered  by  the  word  "  scab?" — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Let  us  come  to  the  Elizabethport  difficulty. — A.  Then  there  was 
a  barge,  belonging  to  Eckley  B.  Goxe,  at  Elizabethport,  and  thecompaDy 
ordered  the  barge  to  be  loaded.     It  laid  there  at  least  two  weeks  pre- 
vious to  the  company  making  up  its  mind  to  load  it.    They  asked  oar 
men,  the  agent  of  the  company  at  Elizabethport,  to  load  that  barge,  and 
they  refused.    It  was  telegraphed  to  the  Fourth-street  office.    The  or- 
der came  from  the  Fourth-street  office  to  discharge  all  hands.    125  to 
150  on  the  piers  were  discharged,  engineers  and  all. 

Q.  What  date  was  that  ? — A.  That  was  on  the  22d  of  December— the 
23d,  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  say  were  discharged? — A.  One  hundred 
twenty-five. 

Q.  What  class  of  workmen  were  they? — A.  Laboring  men,  loadiiftJI 
barges. 

Q.  Laboring  men,  who  load  barges  at  the  docks  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  of  them  ?— A.  All  of  them. 

Q.  There  were  no  railroad  men  proper — trainmen  ? — A.  All  hands 
the  piers  were  discharged. 

Q.  Did  these  125  men  include  trainmen  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Engineers? — A.  Including  engineers;  firemen  on  what  we 
rat  engines. 

Q.  Stationary  engines  ? — A.  They  run  up  and  down  the  piers. 

Q.  And  handle  coal  on  the  docks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  crews  of  those  were  discharged  ? — A.  All  hands. 

Q.  Were  there  many  crews  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Crews  of  several  engines? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  ? — A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  about  five  creir»- 

Q.  Whatmorehave  you  in  connection  with  the  Elizabethport  strike?- — 
A.  That  was  all.  The  men  were  discharged  who  refused  to  handle 
the  barge  of  Eckley  B.  Coxe. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  men  ? — A.  They  remained  there;  went  tothei^ 
homes. 

Q.  What  have  they  been  doing  since? — A.  Nothing  at  all;  stili  oi» 
the  strike. 

Q.  They  have  not  engaged  in  any  other  business  ? — A.  Not  to  my 
knowledge. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  might  have  families  ? — A.  Nearly  allof  thct** 
have  fiiniilies. 

Q.  How  have  they  and  their  families  been  supported  since  that  time? — 
A.  They  have  not  been  in  need  of  money  or  finances  up  to  the  preseO^ 
time.    They  have  not  recjaired  any  finances  from  our  organization. 

Q.  They  iiave  not  received  any  assistance  from  your  organization  ?-7' 
A.  1  understood  they  were  not  in  need  from  the  statement  of  their 
representatives. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  they  have  been  assisted  locally  by  your  order 
or  other  orders,  or  were  they  people  who  had  accumulated  sufficient,  so 
they  were  able  to  support  themselves  upon  their  previous  earnings?— 
A.  They  may. 

Q.  How  do  you  understand  it  ? — A.  I  suppose  they  may  have  been 
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iiisted  locally  and  tbat  they  have  made  money  enough  for  pressing 

Q.  Have  they  not  l)eeu  nt  work  at  something  else! — A.  Perhaps 
i^y  have.    I  do  not  know  tbat. 

Q.  You  have  told  all  you  know  about  the  Elizabeth  port  strike  and 
ts  dinirulties! — A.  Yes,  8ir. 

^J.  l><»  ynw  know  wliether  this  vessel  was  loaded  afterwards? — A.  I 
belitve  it  was. 

Q.  Other  men  were  put  in  and  they  loiideil  the  boat? — A.  Y>s,  sir. 

Q.  Whi<'h  wuuld  you  have  advised,  to  load  that  lK)at  or  not  to  load 
itf— A.  Well,  my  advice  would  have  been  to  the  men,  had  I  got  there 
intiiiit*,  to  load  the  boat  under  all  circumstanees. 

Q.  What  was  your  a<lvice  about  it,  ofticially  or  otherwise? — A.  I  had 
BOttdviin*  to  oiler,  because  the  strike  was  ordered  and  that  took  the  case 
Wit  of  my  hands. 

Q.  Who  communicated  that  order  to  the  men  at  Klizal)ethport  ? — A. 
W'hitluinlerf 

Q-  Tlic  onler  to  strike,  the  order  to  not  handle  that  coal  ? — A.  They 
l>as.He<I  an'solution,  as  I  stated,  at  Shamokin,at  our  reinvention  to  give 
be  Lel)i;:h  men  all  the  sup]>ort  of  our  order,  morally  and  linancially. 
'^'heij  the  barge  was  put  in  there  the  men  refused  to  handle  it,  the  men 
^  tVi2>:;il)i*thi>ort  themsi»lves. 

,  Q.  Xlioy  n»fust»d,  and  base<l  the  refusal  upon  this  resolution  at  Shamo- 
lu.hr-  did  they  n»quire  and  receive  some  other  direction!— A.  They 
■^iv-^-d  no  written  orders. 

U'  l^hfv  n*ste<l,  then,  upon  this  original  resolution  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  IS*ow,  as  an  <»nirial  ot  the  Kniglits  of  Labor,  will  you  tell  me  where 
'I  l>4i.9«o  tin*  rhiim  of  the  right  of  a  Knight  of  Lalxir  to  say  to  employes 
Ar*4tiiroad  that  they  shall  not  load  a  certain  man\s  barge  or  vessel 
'^|>  « inleriMl  to  do  so  f — A.  Wo  lirst  had  the  assuran<'(^  of  Mr.  1.  A. 
•'i;^-ftn1  that  hv  would  not  ask  cMir  men  to  do  anything  that  would 
|»ar-«  li/o  tht*  intrn*sts  of  tih'  Lehigh  miners  in  bringin^T  the  Lehigh 
fra  T  «  ,rs  to  pay  thi»  same  ba>isas\vhat  tin*  raih'oad  eom|»any  was  j»ay- 
*'       1  It*  n«*vrr  saiil  am  thing  to  our  men  to  the  eiMttrarv  no  to  tiie  dav 

««•  -Mlike. 
i*  \riM\  then  believ«Ml  and  nndersttNxI  that  you  had  Mr.  Sweiganl's 
[irt»v-;i)  jn  jiij.  n.fnsal  to  handle  S<-hu\lkill  eoal  to  earry  out  tli«  con- 
'*'^  *»f  the  U'hi;'!!  oiM-ralois  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  We  lM»li«*ved  the  com- 
^y  '^XtiiiM  ii«)t  a^k  onr  men  todoit.  And  when  wi*  found  wo  wen*  C4>m- 
S  *'*  rnntlii't  wiih  the  eoiinnon. carrier  law  when  we  liad  cars  tied  up 
i^re    i^x  I'>ridg<*|M»it  and  IMiihidel)»hia,  we  iinniediately  onlered  the  C4irs 

'*     l^eiiioved. 

Q*    "Then  you  clianged  the  test  really  from  Bridgeport  to  KlizalM^th- 

^^  • — A.  No,  hir;  this  was  long  be((»n»  the  strike  at  KlizalM*th|H>rt. 

Q     l)id  not  you  put  the  siime  lest — that  is,  of  your  power  to  ke4»p  off 

^^i nations  at  the  Lehigh  mines — at  Klizab«'tli|N»rt  which  you  trinl  at 

B«WR^|K)rt,  where  you  withdrew  from  lK»eause  of  the  law  ? — A.  Yen,  sir; 

Mt.^NWfigard  stated  at  the  time  that  htMlid  not  know  the  cars  at  Bridge- 

pwt  ^ere  I^diigh  coal. 

Q*  Tbis  is  c<ml  ot  L«*high  o]H'rators  you  mean  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  said 

tboHe  cars  must  l>e  reiiu>ved,  as  the  (M»mmon  carrier  law  comes  in  ^here. 

"•AH  right,  Mr.  Sweiganl,"  I  said,  **  the  cars  will  l)e  n»moved  by  these 

ci^wi;  we  do  not  want  to  come  in  conflict  with  the  law  of  the  land.^ 
Q>  Where  is  Bridgeitort? — A.  It  is  about  10  miles  from  Philadel- 

Phil. 

22  PE51f 
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Q.  Which  way,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Reading  road t— A.  On  the 
main  line  of  the  Reading  road. 

Q,  Then,  in  the  Elizabethpoit  trouble,  you  do  not  claim  that  youthen 
sought  to  exercise  the  ri^ht  to  dictate  to  the  road  to  whom  it  should  de- 
liver its  coal,  but  you  rested  on  the  assent  which  you  supposed  yea  had 
received  from  Mr.  Swei^ard  to  interfere  with  the  deli  very  of  coal  for 
Lehigh  operators  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  seen,  or  did  you  hear,  the  testimony  given  in  relation  to 
the  Port  Richmond  trouble  ? — A.  I  have  not  seen  any  testimony.  X 
readjust  a  few  outlines,  not  hardly  two  minutes,  for  I  was  too  busy. 

Q.  Did  you  take  part  in  the  Port  Richmond  controversy  f — A.  Wiilm 
the  officials  of  the  company  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  time  of  that  disturbance  at  Port  Bicb.- 
mond  ? — A.  No,  sir;  1  was  here. 

Q.  Then  you  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  that  trouble  f — A.  Nc^ 
personal  knowledge. 

Q.  When  did  you  begin  to  investigate  and  adjust  the  grievances  be- 
tween the  employes  and  employers  of  the  railroad  company  f — A  Fronca 
the  formation  of  our  convention. 

Q.  About  what  date  ? — A.  About  fifteen  months  ago. 

Q.  Now  you  may  give  us  instances  of  the  arising  of  grievances  and 
what  they  were,  and  what  was  done  with  them.  Commence  at  that  da&e 
and  come  along  down. — A.  There  is  a  great  many }  I  will  take  ap  too 
much  time.    I  can  give  you  the  most  important. 

Q.  That  is  all  we  want;  the  petty  ones  we  do  not  want. — A.  Tli« 
main  grievance  of  our  men  at  this  end  of  the  line  was  with  officials  of 
the  company.  William  Dotts,  dispatcher  of  the  company,  was  a  man 
who  was  considered  the  greatest  tyrant  in  the  State  of  Penusylvanift 
working  upon  a  railroad. 

Q.  Who  considere*!  him  so  ? — A.  The  employes  of  the  company  wbo 
were  nnd»*r  him.     We  held  a  case  over  for  at  least  six  months,  but 
finally  we  asked  them  to  make  an  investigation.    We  went  to  theFourtb- 
street  ollice  and  saw  Mr.  Sweigard.     We  told  Mr.  Sweigard  about  Mr. 
Dotts  and  what  we  intended  to  prove;  that  he  was  one  of  the  greatest 
tyrants  who  ever  worked  on  a  railroa(l  having  charge  of  men;  that  we 
would  also  ])rove  that  he  was  a  man  who  would  not  work  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  company;  that  we  would  also  prove  that  he  was  a  man  who 
was  taking  the  company's  employes  to  perform  work  upon  proi)ertie8 
that  he  was  agent  for,  whtle  he  was  general  dis])atch8r  of  the  company; 
that  the  Reading  Railroad  tools  and  property  were  used  to  perform  the 
work ;  and  that  we  would  also  prove  that  the  Reading  Railroad  Com- 
pany was  paying  for  the  labor  performed,  and  different  other  coants; 
that  he  had  imposed  upon  the  business  community,  from  Pottsvilleto 
Palo  Alto,  through  tiie  phice  he  held  as  general  dispatcher.     We  heard 
over  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  witnesses,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl* 
edge,  in  the  case. 

Q.  Where  were  these  witnesses  from? — A.  Palo  Alto,  Pottsvill6> 
Saint  Clair,  Frackville. 

Q.  Who  examined  them  ? — A.  Mr.  Stackhouse,  representing  the  com' 
pany,  was  chief  detective.  I  conducted  the  examination  on  behalf  of  the 
men. 

Q.  Was  there  but  you  two,  or  some  one  else  associated  with  youl— 
A.  There  was  a  committee  of  three  Knights  of  Labor  present. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  were  the  duties  and  work  of  a  general  dis* 
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tcher? — A.  They  have  charp^e  of  the  hiriufi^  and  discharging  of  men, 

d  general  snpervinion  over  them,  and  the  regulation  of  trains. 

Q.  In  supplying  coal  cars  to  shippers! — A.  Yes,  sir;  sends  cars  to 

e  different  mines. 

Mr.  Pabkrr.  Who  occupies  that  position  now  with  the  road  here? — 

Mr.  Priest. 

Q.  Goon  now  and  state  concerning  this  investigation. — A.  We  would 
io  prove,  we  told  Mr.  Sweigard,  that  Mr.  Dotts  was  allowing  thieves 
the  employ  of  the  company  who  were  collecting  fares  upon  freight 
ins.  That  is  one  of  the  grievances,  I  believe,  sir,  Mr.  Sweigard  al- 
ed  to  in  the  testimony  that  covered  so  many  sheets  of  paper.  He 
Ded  to  the  committee  that  under  the  charges  he  would  grant  an  in- 
ti lotion,  and  that  he  was  to  be  the  judge  of  the  evidence:  that  if 
Sid  not  substantiate  our  charges  some  one  was  to  suffer.    We  told 

All  right;  we  would  substantiate  them,  and  that  we  thought  it  our 
r  to  do  it  as  employes  of  the  company.    We  opened  the  case,  and, 

«aid,  we  hail  these  witnesses. 
.    How  long  a  time  did  you  spend  in  this  investigation  ? — A.  I  think 
a.t  seven  or  eight  days. 

•  Well,  go  on. — A.  We  closed  our  case  and  took  the  evidence  to 
Sweigard.    He  asked  us  to  give  him  time  to  look  up  the  evidence 

he  case.  We  told  him  wo  would  call  for  the  decision.  He  said 
[>3rs,  you  have  established  your  case.^  If  you  desire,  I  will  give  a 
B  detail  of  the  tyranny  of  this  man  and  why  the  men  objected  to  him. 
liad  one  man  by  the  name  of  Rank,  his  residence  is  at  the  foot  of  this 
n.  Hisfather  was  blown  upby  an  explosion  and  the  body  went  in  the 
mbont  50  fiN*t  right  within  2  or  3  feet  of  Mr.  Dotts.  His  body  was 
e^n  to  the  roundhouse,  and  his  son  was  working  about  a  square  off 
^r«  he  saw  his  father  being  killed.  He  went  to  the  roundhouse  and 
^  for  an  un<lertaker,  and  because  he  had  refused  to  report  off  duty 
be  excitement  to  go  to  his  own  father*8  funeral,  he  was  laid  oil*  for 
r  weeks  attcTwanls. 
^.  By  Dolts  ?— A.  hy  Dotts. 

^.  Can  you  give  any  other  instances  T — A.  Misfortune  followed  the 
ttUy.  It  seemed  Mr.  Dotts  had  i>ersona!  malice  or  spite  against  it. 
I*  brother  had  both  legs  cut  off.  It  is  a  rule  of  our  company  in  case 
M  accident  that  two  men  would  go  with  the  person  home  or  at  least 

*  briDg  them  to  the  hospital.  The  doctors  did  not  deem  it  advisable 
>iH>ve  this  young  man,  who  died.  This  same  young  man  was  docked 
^  to  a  half  an  hour  he  was  off,  which  was  showed  by  the  company's 
^^^  It  was  such  an  inhuman  act  that  we  brought  Mr.  Dotts  on  the 
|||ttM8  stand.  Mr.  Stackhousi%  the  chief  detective,  said  to  him,  *<  This 
^■taa  makes  serious  charges  against  yon,  Mr.  Dotts,^  he  then  re|)eated 
^  tttstimony.  '*  What  have  you  to  say  to  this  statement  ? "  Mr.  Dotts, 
?  wheels  around  to  the  witness,  ^^  John,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  I 
^  ftoytbing  like  that.*'  '^  VeSf  sir ;  Mr.  Dotts,  there  is  my  statement 
"^  I  iwear  before  (io<l  is  correct."  He  then  said,  '^  I  have  no  recolleo- 
^  of  it  whatever.     I  lielieve  you  will  have  to  leave  it  go  down  as  evi- 

^  Have  you  any  other  instances  of  his  tyranny  ? — A.  He  left  the  office 
^aeit  morning,  and  sent  this  witness  up  the  road  on  his  engine.  He 
^  io  our  office  where  we  were  holding  the  investigation,  and  desired 
I  Mke  a  statepent  and  deny  the  infamous  statement  which  he  said 
^  Rank  bad  made  the  day  previous ;  that  there  was  not  a  particle  of 
ith  in  it.  We  asked  him  why  he  could  not  deny  it  while  Mr.  Bank 
M there  yesterday y  and  he  stated  he  was  bewildered.    We  told  we 
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would  give  him  every  opportunity  to  deny  it,  but  to  bring  Mr.  Baal 
there,  but  he  said  Mr.  liauk  went  up  the  road.  He  sent  this  man 
the  road  about  15  miles,  and  then  he  came  in  to  deny  his  statemeDt 

Q.  Now  strike  on  to  some  other  tyrannical  actt — A.  We  sho^ 
where  he  was  a  member  of  two  or  three  churches  here  in  Pottsville 
Palo  Alto,  and  if  employi^s  owed  any  member  of  his  churoh  mc 
forbills,  they  hfid  to  pay  that  money  immediately  at  the  store  oi 
suspended  a  week  or  ten  days  according  to  the  offense,  no  matter 
unjust  the  bill  was.  They  had  to  ])ay  that  money  immediately.  On 
other  hand  we  showed  up  how  well  he  used  to  pay  his  own  bills, 
drew  Mr.  Klein  in — he  was  undertaker  in  Palo  Alto — who  produoecl 
books  and  showed  where  Mr.  Dotts,  while  he  was  a  church  mem 
had  owed  him  a  bill  of  $40  for  a  coffin  over  his  own  child's  body. 

Q.  Give  any  complaints  from  railroad  men  you  wish  to  give, 
these  are  matters  of  personal  contention  between  you  and  him.- 
There  was  tyrauny  in  the  above  cases,  and  where  men  were  tie; 
more  like  brutes  than  human  beings. 

Q.  What  did  he  do  ? — A.  He  would  holloa  at  the  men,  and  he  w* 
discharge  a  man  if  he  looked  crosseyed  at  him  almost. 

Q.  Tell  us  instances  in  which  he  treated  men  in  the  manner  of  w 
you  complain. — A.  Well,  in  the  instance  of  the  Eauk  case. 

Q.  That  you  have  given — that  is  done  with. — A.  It  is  too  loni 
give  all  the  natnes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  instance  you  wish  to  give  us  now  f — ^A.  Ano 
tyranny  was  the  discharge  of  a  man  named  Mather  because  he  hai 
ported  a  man  who  was  collecting  fares  upon  freight  trains,  and  h« 
ported  the  man  to  Mr.  Price.  lie  had  caught  the  man  who  was  col 
ing  fares,  and  he  said,  ''  You  have  done  that  once  too  often,  and 
catch  you  collecting  fares  upon  this  train  I  will  repoit  you.  If 
you  are  caught  at  the  business  all  hands  will  be  discharged,  and  II 
a  widowed  mother  to  support."  lie  caught  him  again  at  the  busi 
and  reported  the  man  to  Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Price  turned  the  case  ov< 
Mr.  Dotts  to  make  an  investigation.  Tlie  following  week  he  mm 
and  thisyonn^  fellow  was  laid  oft*. 

Q.  How  (lid  he  do  it? — A.  He  got  one  of  his  men,  one  of  his  ere 
there,  to  irritate  this  young  fellow,  called  him  a  '*  son  of  a  bitch," 
young  ^Mather  was  going  to  hit  him  with  a  piu,  although  lie  did  not  d 
Then  the  fellow  reported  him  to  Mr.  Dotts  and  he  laid  him  oft*  for 
months. 

Q.  What  WAS  the  eft'ect  of  the  laying  oft'  for  four  months  ? — A. 
did  not  earn  anything. 

Q.  Did  he  live  without  going  to  work  ? — A.  There  is  nothing  eh 
this  country  to  do  except  work  on  the  railroad  or  in  the  mines. 

Q.  Gould  not  he  have  gone  to  a  private  colliery  and  gone  to  worl 
A.  He  was  not  a  miner  ;  he  was  one  of  the  railroad  men. 

Q.  There  wa«  no  railroad  work  for  him  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now  come  to  Mr.  Sweigard's  action  in  regard  to  this.  Whal 
he  do  ? — A.  Mr.  JSweigard  stated,  >*  Boys,  you  have  established 
case  in  all  its  details,  but  owing  to  the  number  of  years  of  service 
dered  by  Mr.  Dotts,  I  propose  to  give  him  an  engine  to  run.  I  dc 
care  to  take  the  bread  and  butter  aw^ay  from  his  famil3'.  I  will  i 
him  of  all  power  of  having  charge  of  men."  He  asked  if  that  w 
satisfy  us.  We  told  him  no ;  that  the  men  demanded  the  final  rem 
of  William  H.  Dotts. 

Q.  What  was  done  T — A.  He  was  removed. 
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Q.  Where  did  he  go ! — A.  They  put  him  down  at  Athmtic  City,  where 
ve  had  no  ori^inization  at  all ;  where  we  could  not  reach  him. 

Q.  At  some  other  work  ? — A.  As  yard-master. 

^i'  Now  as  to  Home  other  grievance's  tliat  were  presented  to  you  dur- 
ing this  period  of  service  f — A.  Mr.  Jones\s  ciise  was  anotlier  grievance, 
where  one  of  the  otlieials  here  at  Pottsville  liad  discharged  him  ;  where 
it  waA  |H.'rsonal  malice,  ho  claimed,  against  him.  Tlie  case  was  settled 
ii;iti.*«r.ic-tonlv  an<l  the  man  was  taken  back  to  work. 

^i*  NV  itii  Mr.  Sweigard's  approval  ? — A.  With  Mr.  Whitirig'sapprovcl. 

Q  Til  at  was  under  Mr.  Whiting's  jurisdiction  f — A.  Yes;  he  is  the 
genenil    manager  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company. 

Q.  Ill  Iwth  of  thos*»  investigations  Mr.  Sweiganl  and  Mr.  Whiting  did 
what  y<>ur  men  understood  to  be  just  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Come  to  some  other  grievanc^e  now. — A.  Then  came  the  trouble 
with  tlte  I>rotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  and  the  Knights  of 
Lalior. 

Q-  ^^tiitethat.— A.  We  had  an  agreement  entered  into  that  in  the 
hne  of  |)romotion  our  men  would  get  their  turn  and  no  discrimination 
wt>ul(]  lie  nnitle  against  them.  A  man  enters  as  brakesman,  he  goes 
fmni  Urakesnnin  to  (conductor,  and  from  conductor  to  fireman  on  our 
«ngiiiea*.  IJut  Mr.  Wayland,  the  assistant  superintenclent  of  the  mov- 
mg  p(»%^er,  who  was  also  a  memlH»r  of  the  Hrotherhoo<l  of  liOcomotive 
Kngine^^rs,  was  showing  favor  to  that  organization  and  dis<rriminating 
agaiuAt    the  niemlKTs  of  our  organization. 

y*  ^^"as  there  an  investigation? — A.  Not  at  that  time.  We  had  the 
aAMuravi^.i>  ^jf  t|,p  ^enenil  RU|>erintendent,  Mr.  Cushing,  that  he  wouhl 

?^  "  V  *  circular;  which  he  did. 

V-  ^N^as  it  issued? — A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Ji-  *  1  sive  you  a  copy  of  it  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

V-  ^N^as  the  issue  satisfactory? — A.  Yen,  sir;  it  was  live<l  up  to. 

y*  ''^liat  endcMl  that? — A.  Yes, sir. 

,  y*  ^  i  «i  on  with  it,  please  f — A.  Then  there  was  the  Auburn  ease  ;  that 
1^  dow  1 ,  jIj^.  |.,,.j<|  ai„„it  iM)  miles. 

^'  ^^'hat  was  done  in  this  ?^  A.  Men  wen>  being  disrhargetl  througli 
•onie  «  »f)iH'il.H  that  held  a  spite  against  them.  Mr.  Cushing  made  the 
mTi>:%t  i  jrv-ition  himself,  and  was  satisiie<l  with  the  Justice  of  the  claim, 
and  rt*-  instated  tin*  men. 

/^  ^  1  IS  action  was  satisfaetorv  to  v(mr  order  in  tiiat  respect? — A. 
i*"*.  >^i  r. 

^i- ^  ^«)nie  to  the  next. — A.  The  ('ousin  ease  was  the  next.     lie  was 
Iti  the    ^»iiinlov,  and  was  dis<*li:ir;;ed  l»v  Svnies  for  ))ersoiiiil  reasons  onlv. 
V*   ^Vho  reviewed  that  railroad  a<*t ion  f — A.   Mi.  Sweigard. 
^^   ^Vhat  <li<l  he  <lof — A.  (iave  tin*  man  a  |>oMtion. 
^J-^Viis  the  matter  in  that  rrs|M'ef  adjusted  fairly  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 
^l-  Ni-xi. — A.  The  Oswaldllnnnnell  rase  in  I*inlad«*lphia.  t>(*in;r  the 
tAM"  N|r.  Swt'iganl  reternMl  ti>.     W*»  met   Mr.  Swei'Mnl  at   Port  Ilieh- 
in«\it\  II,  these  two  ea.si»s.     \V««  i\u\  imr  pnt  it  in  as  a  ;;rievanrr,  bntgavt* 
ibf  «*oiiip.iiiy  the  right  to  disriiarp*  liiose  two  men. 
(^  .Vnd  their  action  was  appnivrd    bv  \on  and  \onrs  bv  them  .' — A. 
.      i«».  Mr:  Mr.  Sweiganl  was  very   well   ph-asrij    with  (»nr  4'ourse  in  thr 
^\     nattiT.     lie  said,  **  I  will   now   *^\yr  \hvsv  men  a  snsprn.sion  of  three 
t..;     months  and  at  thi*  expiration  til'  liirct*  montiis  I  will  n'-instate  tlirm  in 
lA     thHr former  |K)sitions.     Will  that   be  satisf.ietory  f     "  Ves,  Mr.  Swei- 
;     ^anl.  we  c«>ul<l  not  ask  yon  to  do  aiiNtliin;;  more." 

i        Q.  Come  to  another  grievaiu'e. — .\.  In  the  Kerns  <Mse,  who  was  a 
/     jODOg  man  in  charge  of  a  tower  w  hen  he  was  on  night  siiift.     He  was 
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promised  a  day  shift  on  Mr.  S weigard's  approval.  He  was  entitled  to  It 
according  to  the  line  of  promotion.  He  was  kept  out  of  it  by  one  of  the 
officials.  We  brought  the  case  to  Mr.  Sweigard  and  gave  him  a  state- 
ment of  the  case,  and  it  was  settled. 

Q.  What  next  f — A.  Then  came  the  Sunday  question ;  working  San- 
day. 

Q.  Make  a  statement  of  that. — A.  Our  men  were  working  on  acooaot 
of  the  Lehigh  strike;  they  were  overtaxed,  and  were  working  on  an  av- 
erage eighty  hours  without  any  rest  or  sleep. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  continuously  f — A.  Continuously.  Three  or  four  days 
our  men  were  working  and  had  to  catch  sleep  in  their  caboose,  and  had 
to  catch  a  meal  wherever  they  could.  I  went  among  the  men  and  stated 
we  would  do  all  we  possibly  could,  and  show  to  the  company  their  faith- 
fulness, and  show  to  the  company  also  they  guarded  their  interests, 
and  they  wanted  to  make  every  dollar  that  possibly  could  be  made  oat 
of  the  Lehigh  strike  for  the  company.  We  did  so ;  but  after  working 
four  months  in  that  condition  we  made  a  grievance,  and  had  to  ask  the 
company  to  do  away  entirely  with  this  Sunday-work  business.  That 
was  all  we  asked. 

Q.  What  was  done  ? — A.  It  was  not  taken  into  consideration ;  the 
company  asked  us  to  lay  the  question  over. 

Q.  When  was  that  grievance  presented  f — A.  Abont  the  2d  or  3d 
of  December.  They  asked  us  to  lay  it  over  until  the  Ist  of  JaDoarj, 
that  they  would  give  it  due  consideration. 

Q.  This  is  still  pending  1 — ^A.  The  men  by  unanimous  vote  agreed  to 
lay  the  question  over  so  the  company  might  consider  it. 

Q.  Has  your  statement  now  covered  substantially  the  grievances  asd 
their  sources  t — A.  In  the  Schuylkill  Haven  Canal  question  we  foaud 
it  would  not  be  advisable. 

Q.  What  was  the  complaint  upon  that  question  ? — A.  The  complaii^^ 
was  the  canal  at  Schuylkill  Haven  ;  to  open  up  navigation. 

Q.  From  Schuylkill  Haven  up  or  down  f — A.  On  the  canal. 

Q.  What  distance! — A.  Going  to  Elizabethport. 

Q.  What  did  you  find  about  that! — A.  It  would  not  be  policy  to 
that.    We  dropped  that  case  entirely. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  idle  in  this! — A.  About  thre^  or  fo 
hundred. 

Q.  When  did  they  become  idle ! — A.  When  the  company  does  ie 
use  that  canal. 

Q.  When  w^as  that  ? — A.  Six  or  eight  months  ago. 

Q.  They  became  idle  six  or  eight  months  ago,  when  the  com 
transported  all  the  coal  business  by  railroad  and  left  the  canal! — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  considered  the  question  of  presenting  that  grievance  '^ 
the  railroad  company-  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  present  it! — A.  We  dropped  the  case  entire' 
because  we  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  force  it  upon  them  if  it  wa«  m.^ 
in  their  power.     They  were  fighting  to  do  away  entirely  with  the  can^ 

Q.  And  the  result  ot  their  success  in  that  fight  would  be  to  do  aw^- 
with  the  canal  and  ponr  all  the  business  into  the  railroad  tracks,  a^»^ 
in  that  you  sympathized  with  the  railroad  sufficiently  to  aet  in  accc^^^ 
with  them  ?— A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  (lid  sympathize  with  the  men,  boatmen,  to  divide  the  busiue^ 
and  get  a  part  by  water  ?— A.  Yes,  sir.    The  next  grievance  was  ior^ 
erence  to  forcing  tlie  company  to  live  up  to  the  law  of  the  semi-moDtbtT 
pay  question. 
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Q.  What  was  the  grie\ance  there  ? — A.  Tbat  the  lueii  8houUl  be  paid 
semi  mouth ly. 

Q.  That  the  law  requires  ? — A.  Yes,  8ir. 

ij.  The  hiw  of  Peiiiisylvaniaf — A.  The  law  of  Pennsylvania;  yes,  sir. 
y.  VVIiat  did  the  company  do? — A.  We  waited  upon  Mr.  McLewl 
etatin^  the  ^ievance  of  the  men. 

Q.  What  wasthejjrievanee;  state  what  they  complained  of? — A.  The 
inrievance  made  to  the  executive  board  wiis  that  we  should  get  the 
K«*adinjj:  Railroad  Company  to  comply  with  the  law. 

Q.  Did  they  do  itf — A.  Xo,  sir;  they  paid  our  men  monthly.  Mr. 
MttixHNl  asked  us  as  a  favor  to  drop  that  cpiestion  entirely,  that  the 
coni|>any  was  about  ^ettin^  on  its  feet  and  they  were  doing  all  they 
IMMsibly  could  and  giving  them  all  they  could.  He  aske<l  it  as  a  i>er- 
•tonal  favor  to  drop  that  case.  We  took  a  vote  when  in  convention  and 
de^rideil  not  to  press  the  company  on  the  semimonthly  pay  question. 

Q.  What  was  the  next  grievance  of  consequence?— A.  Then  our  men 
were  working  on  an  average  thirty-six  hours  previous  to  the  formation 
of  our  convention.    They  only  receivo*1  a  day's  pay  fiir  it. 

y.  They  received  ten  hours'  pay  ? — A.  For  thirty-six  hours'  work. 
They  would  work  thirty-six  hours  and  generallyaveraged  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-two  and  only  would  receive  ten  hours'  pay. 

Q.  What  men  were  those  ? — A.  The  freight  men,  coal  men,  engineers, 
hrakeroen,  and  conductors. 
Q.  Practically  all  train  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  does  not  include  track  men  in  this  class  of  workmen! — A.  Yes, 
«ir.    We  got  an  agreement  that  twelve  hours  would  constitute  a  day's 
**ork  and  that  the  men  would  be  paid  over  and  above  that  time. 
Cj.  The  company  adjusteil  that?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
<j.  Well,  all  other  questions  where  you  did  not  consent  to  postpone 
^^    withdraw  the  charge  or  lay  to  rest,  the  company  acceded  to  your 
^Kaiplaint  and  a^just^  the  grievances  each  and  all  »itisfactoriIy  ? — A. 
'^  tisfactorily. 

^L).  And  it   was  your  business  during  this  period  to  assist  in  this 
rk? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

During  that  fifteen  months  what  compensation  have  3'ou  received 
m  the  Knights  of  Labor  or  oth«r  labor  organizations  ? — A.  I  received 
«JjO  a  day  for  actual  service  from  the  Knights  of  Labor. 
^.  Can  you  tell  by  the  m<mth  or  the  total  how  much? — A.  Some 
uths  I  would  not  make  $25.     I  have  ma<le  from  the  formation  of  our 
mivention  up  to  the  presiMit  time  ^Uk}  to  $167. 
^.  That  is  from  the  Knights  of  Labor  f  -  A.  Knights  of  Labor. 
^.  During  the  same  period  what  amount  did  you  receive  from  the 
^Iroail? — A.  Not  a  dollar. 

<i.  Not  during  these  fifteen  months  f — A.  Oh,  yes !  I  can  say  the  last 
uey  1  <lrew  from  the  compauv  was  atM)ut  six  months  ago,  when  I 
w  $3.05  or  $3.(n;. 
Q.  That  is  the  last  you  have  drawn  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 
if.  And  for  the  previous  nine  months  how  much  did  you  receive  from 
e  railroad  company  ? — A.  I  receive4l  on  an  average — my  wages  were 
il  a  month. 

Q.  You  received  on  an  average  what  ? — A.  There  would  not   1h»  a 
*^«nth  I  did  not  go  under  $.*)  or  $7. 

Q.  On  account  of  the  time  you  lalK)reil  for  tin*  Knights  of  Labor? — 
•^  Yen,  sir. 

Q.  Give  us  the  amount  you  n^eived  from  the  railroad  company  up 
^-C  the  strike  after  you  commenced  occupying  this  official  |Misition  in  the 
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Kuights  of  Labor. — A.  It  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  give  that 
never  took  notice  of  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  view  of  the  evidence  in  regard  to  another  man,  it  is  my  dal 
to  ask  you,  this  question  and  you  will  of  course  consider  it  as  definit 
Have  you,  at  any  time  during  your  service  under  the  Knights  of  Labo 
received  any  pay  from  the  railroad  company  for  any  time  which  yc 
have  been  employed  for  and  have  received  pay  from  the  railroad  con 
pany  ? — A.  Never;  I  never  received  one  cent  directly  or  indirectly. 

Q.  Then  there  is  no  point  in  this  service  at  which  your  pay  has  ove 
lapped  from  one  side  to  the  other.  That  is  have  you  received  at  an 
time  any  double  pay  ? — A.  I  never  received  double  )»ay.  I  drew  Jf3.0 
I  had  a  couple  of  cases  at  Fourth  street  office,  and  I  aske<l  Mr.  Sweii 
ard  where  the  paymaster  was  and  he  said  at  Third  and  Burks,  if  I  amni 
mistaken.  I  told  him  that  I  had  got  a  big  month's  pay,  as  I  hadgi 
$30;  speaking  in  an  offhand  wav. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  that?— A.  He  said,  "  How  Is  that?"  I  to 
him  that  was  all  the  money  I  made.  ^And  did  you  not  get  i)aid!'' 
believed  1  said  no,  I  did  not  charge  the  organization  for  that.  **Ma] 
out  a  bill  so  as  to  have  twenty-five  days'  service  here.''  1  laughed  ai 
I  told  him  he  would  see  me  later.  He  asked  me  three  or  four  times 
bring  in  a  bill.  I  finally  told  him  I  could  not  do  it ;  that  I  could  d 
take  money  from  the  company  and  the  organization  at  the  same  tim 
that  I  could  not  carry  water  on  two  shoulders.  That  ended  the  conv< 
sation,  though  I  do  not  believe  it  was  as  any  bribe  that  Mr.  Sweiga 
offered  it. 

Q.  But  he  did  it  as  a  matter  of  good  will  to  you  to  cover  incident 
services  for  which  you  had  not  been  paid? — A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  out  such  a  bill  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  receive  any  payment  the  amount  of  which  wod 
have  covered  any  portion  of  the  time  you  have  been  paid  by  t 
Knights  of  Labor? — A.  Never. 

Q.  Then  the  matter  stands  as  you  have  stated  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  Reading  Railroad  furnishing  only  one-third 
the  allotment  of  cars  it  should  have  furnished  at  Port  Richmond,  i1 
understand  you  right.  Will  you  explain  what  you  mean  by  that  a 
what  that  failure  was  ? — A.  This  time  December  a  year  ago,  we  h 
four  times  the  amount  of  loaded  cars  at  Port  Richmond  piers,  and  tl 
year  we  had  but  one-third  the  amount  and  our  men  were  to  load  the 
They  commenced  to  wonder  where  this  coal  was  going  to  that  shot 
have  gone  to  the  Richmond  piers.  Then  we  made  an  investigation,  a 
stated,  and  found  that  the  coal  was  being  shipped  by  Pennsylvania  ca 

Q.  To  go  to  help  the  Lehigh  operators  ? — A.  That  fs  my  suppositi( 
that  is  all. 

Q.  As  you  have  not  stated  the  presentation  of  any  other  grievanc 
in  regard  to  tyrannical  oppression  of  the  men,  I  infer  from  that  th< 
were  no  complaints  to  be  made  of  that  f — A.  The  only  men  we  had  gi 
eral  grievances  against  was  against  William  H,  Berry.  Mr,  Lawler  \^ 
the  new  sui/crintendent  upon  theMahonoy  division.  In  coming  to  c 
division  he  said,  '*  I  am  the  new  superintendent  here,  and  I  want  to  tn 
the  men  right.  Mr,  Barr}'  is  a  valuable  man  to  me ;  I  have  just  bt? 
appointed  upon  this  division  and  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it,  s* 
want  to  keep  him  in  here.  Rest  assured  I  will  supervise  the  men  in  1 
future  and  see  they  have  equal  justice.  Drop  this  case  for  the  time 
ing  and  hee  whether  or  nor  the  men  will  not  be  treated  fairly."  \ 
dropped  the  case,  or  rather  held  no  investigation.    Tl>en  we  had  t 
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Wmylaml  New  Kirk  case.    We  did  not  ask  for  his  final  discharge  from 
the  comimiiy. 

Q.  About  how  much  coal  was  there  in  the  Reading  system  not  shippetl 
^yonil  Port  Richmond  at  the  time  of  the  strike? — A.  That  1  could  not 
auHwer.    The  miners  could,  probably. 

<i.  You  could  not  give  an  estimate  of  that  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Where  have  you  been  since  the  strike  commenced  f — A.  I  have 
bw*n  here  in  Pottsvillo,  sir. 
ii.  Have  you  l)een  to  Sheutindoah  much  ? — A.  Only  once  or  twice. 
i^.  So  far'as  you  have  i>ersonal  knowledge,  have  there  been  collisions 
Itetween  the  men  who  struck  and  the  men  taking  their  places? — A.  No, 
ML   There  was  a  little  of  it  ui>  in  Shenandoah,  I  understand. 

Q.  Your  ])ersonal  knowledge  I  want. — A.  Nothing  at  all.  We  went 
into  the  railroad  assemblies  all  along  the  line  and  left  them  strict  orders 
upon  that  iN>int,  not  to  do  anything  that  would  place  them  outside  the 
limit  of  the  law;  to  take  a  conservative  course.  They  did  it  up  to  the 
pi^pseot  moment,  and  will  continue  to  do  it. 

Q.  Now,  I  wish  to  know  if,  wlien  you  passed  this  resolution  at  Sha* 

iiokiu,  you  believe<l  that  you  would  have  the  support  of  the  railroad 

Qfflc/al<s  and  had  their  tested  approval  of  it? — A.  Yes;  from  the  fact  of 

^r(*onversation  with  the  diflerent  officials  had  led  us  to  believe  that 

^  Lehigh  Navigation  Company  were  bitter  enemies  of  the  Heading 

«ilioad  Company. 

Q*  .And  from  that  fact  and  what  Mr.  Sweigard  has  told  you,  you  be- 
lierecl  that  the  company  would  not  be  dissatisfied  with  your  taking  that 
Miorm  ?~A.  Yes,sir.  It  was  true  that  the  men  did  not  know  much  about 
tbe  Ia^iv  and  the  common  carrier  question. 

,Q*  "^^^hat  I  want  to  get  at  is,  whether,  at  the  time  you  and  your  asso- 
nateA  A<lopte<l  that  resolution,  you  intended  to  dictate  to  the  Reading 
Kailrmid  Company  the  manner  in  which  itshould  perform  its  business  ? — 
A.  ^^"o  never  for  a  moment  wanted  to  dictate  to  tlie  company. 

Q*  *^ince  the  strike,  what  have  you  been  <loing  in  relation  to  assist- 
ing tljt*  Htrikers  who  neeiled  assistance  f — A.  Giving  out  financial  aid. 
Q-   -^t  what  ]>ointii  T — A.  From  Pottsville  to  all  parts  of  the  State. 

Q-  Haa  Pottsville  been  the  central  iK)int  of  your  distributions? — A. 
Te«,  Hip. 

Q*  I''*rom  what  points,  si>eaking  in  a  general  way,  did  the  funds  dis- 
^™^^l  come? — A.  From  all  parts  of  Ameri&i. 

Q-   Kiow  was  it  made  up  ? — A.  In  sums  from  $5  up  to  $100  an<l  $500. 
FrtHD  t^yery  end  of  America  and  (Canada. 
.  "•   ^Vere  you  one  of  the  parties  having  charge  of  that  fund  ?— A.  Yes, 

"•  ^-Hii  %ou  give  us  the  aggregate  received  from  the  <*()mmencement 

<i    '*/""^*'^  f— A.  I  can  not. 

Q-  Can  not  you  now  approximate  it  ? — A.  That  question  I  shall  have 
to  decline  ji,  answer,  fnmi  th«»  fact  it  would  be  a  weapon  for  the  Lehigh 
0|»^r4ilor«^  to  know  exactly  the  sum  tlH»ir  mm  are  getting  up  tlinv. 

^'''  ^^UIP.MAN.  How  wtmhl  it  be  a  wrapoii  f 
^^■^  WiTNK.-^s.  They  would  know  the  position  they  w«)uld  be  in  and 
bow  long  they  could  stand.     Men  tlu»n»  li.ivo  l^een  on  strike  five  months. 

By  Mr.  Parker: 

^*  Hud  you  anything  to  do  with  the  I^^high  miners  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
H*  Over  what  territory  havt»  \on  assist«Ml  in  distributing  the  <'ontri- 
bation^f^^Y,  M^'  section  in  the  I^'liigh  was  the  Painther  Creek  Valley. 
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Q.  Covering  bow  many  collieries? — A.  My  district  was  fifteen  collier- 
ies ;  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Comprising  about  how  many  men  ? — A.  Comprising  aboat  9,500 
men. 

Q.  And   about  bow  many   of  those  men  had  families! — ^A.  Aboat 
23,000  all  told. 

Q.  Then  the  support  needed  was  for  about  23,000  persons  f — A,  There 
were  four.    There  was  David  M.  Evans. 
'  Q.  Where? — A.  Stationed  at  Hazelton,    John  J.  Meris:bau. 

Q.  Where  was  he  stationed  ? — A.  Freelaud.    Robert  Muggs. 

Q.  Where  stationed  ? — A.  Mabanoy  City.  ■  hjo 

Q.  Did  you  four  niake  distribution  for  the  strikers  and  their  fami-    mjo-r^' 
lies? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  Lehigh  miners.  W'^ 

Q.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  the  strikers  of  the  nulroail  in  the    1^^, 

Schuylkill  system  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  when  the  strike  was  ordere<l.  W'"^  z 

*Q.  Had  you  anything  to  du  with  the  distribution  to  the  needy  there!—    M^;  ^ 

A.  Y«^s,  sir.  %v\*;i 

Q.  Did  vou  distribute  to  them  from  the  same  funds  substantially?-* 
A.  No.  sir  ;  it  was  a  different  fund. 

Q.  Wiio  assisted  besides  those  three  in  distributing  to  the  Schuylkn^ 
Valley  f — A.  John  Little,  at  Saint  Clair,  John  L.  Lee,  who  bandies  ^^*- 
the  finances  of  the  Schuylkill  and  railroad  miners. 

Q.  Where  was  bis  location  ? — A.  Pottsville. 

Q.  Who  bandies  all  the  finances  now,  only  those  two  ? — A.  Only  t^^^ 

Q.  ;Now,  what  relation  in  this  distribution  did  you  and  John  L  L^"*' 
have  to  each  other  ? — A.  I  was  subject  to  John  L.  Lee's  order  to  ^  ' 
tribute  the  finances. 

Q.  Did  yon  keep  your  old  relation  as  president  and  Becretary,  sta 
stantially? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  kept  the  books,  entered  the  amounts  tli.^*' 
came  in  from  all  over  the  country,  which  was  given  to  me  by  John 

Q.  Did  you  not  see  the  money  yourself? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  be  gave  the  correct  amounts  to  you  ? — A. 
sir. 

Q.  You  counted,  both  of  you,  what  money  there  was  received? — 
As  far  as  my  knowledge  of  the  case,  yes. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  as  to  this,  whether  he  could  receive  contribntio 
to  go  to  these  people? — A.  Not  without  my  knowledge,  certainly, 
should  know  every  dollar  that  went  to  the  different  quarters. 

Q.  What  relation  had  John  L.  Lee  to  the  distribution  of  the  moa 
in  the  Lehigh  system? — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  But  you  were  connecte<l  witli  both  ? — A.  I  was  supposed  to 
ami  was  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  relief  fuiul  of  the  Lehigh  mine 

Q.  Who  was  president  of  the  board  in  the  distribution  of  theLehi 
funds  ? — A.  Davi<l  M.  Evans. 

Q.  He  occupied  the  same  position  in  that  as  Lee  in  the  Schuylkill^      - 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  sent  there  and  been  to  headquarters  and  collect^^*  * 
finances  from  the  railroad  employes,  and  funds  do  come  from  evt?^-? 
quarter  for  the  Lehigh  men. 

Q.  Do  they  come  in  large  amounts? — A.  Yes,  from  all  parts. 

Q.  What  method  had  y<Hi  of  knowing  wliat  funds  were   received  ^ 
aid  the  Lehigh  men  ? — A.  V>\  constant  communication  with  D.M.EvaU^- 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  mon«\\ ,  as  you  did  in  case  of  the  funds  receive^** 
by  John  L.  Lee  ? — A.  1  did  not. 

Q.  Your  ordy  knowle<lge  as  to  the  amounts  and  dates  came  froni 
Evans  ii;  writing? — A.  Exactly.    It  was  not  my  duty,  but  their daty> 
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£eep  a  lookout  as  to  whether  it  was  $L  or  $500  or  81,000  paid  to 
Panther  Creek  Valley.  They  should  take  a  receipt  fniin  the  pa^tie^i. 
J.  How  did  tinanccs  come  from  Evaus  f — A.  I  have  not  received  a 
lar  from  Evans.  I  ^ave  Evans  mone3',  though. 
i.  How  could  you  distribute  money  you  never  received  ? — A.  T  re- 
ved  finances  from  tlie  Heading  system  to  aid  the  Lehiprh  miners. 
2.  That  money  you  paid  out  to  the  Lehigh  men  came  from  the  Itead- 
I  men  and  the  Schuylkill  men  ? — A.  Yes.  The  Heading  llailroad 
plo^es  had  passt^d  a  resolution  in  having  to  contribute  one  day's 
y  to  support  the  Lehigh  miners  while  on  the  strike,  but  that  money 
^Id  come  to  our  headquarters,  and  after  we  had  received  it  it  was 
itribnted  all  through  the  Panther  Creek  Valley,  ami  where  it  was 
mi  neeiled. 

^.  In  making  that  distribution  over  the  Lehigh  Valley  you  acted 
rlerJohn  L.  Leef — A.  Yes,  sir. 

).  So  that  Lee  practically  dire(*tedas  to  the  money  paid  to  aid  the 
ligh  strikers  up  to  the  {K^riod  of  the  Schuylkill  strike  ! — A.  No,  sir; 
bad  api>ointeil  a  committee — to  give  you  a  Inater  understanding  of 
matter — we  had  a  committer  ot   thiee  appointeti  to  lecture  and  col- 
C  finances.     1  was  ap|>ointed  si'irretary  and  treasurer  of  that  fund. 
i.  You  were  to  remain  here  f — A.  To  remain  here,  but  the  other  two 
'be  committee  were  t<»  go  out  an<l  lecture. 
i.  Who  were  they! — A.  John  L.  I^ee  and  Charles  Forney. 
^.  Who  was  the  other! — A.  1  was  the  other — John  L.  Lee,  Forney, 
I  myself.    But  1  never  left;  I  staid  at  our  headquarters  to  receive 
tds.     When  1  would  receive  $500,  or  thereabouts,  I  would  immedi- 
1y  forward  it  to  the  Panther  Creek  Valley. 

j.  Have  you  kept  separate  accounts  of  the  money  going  to  the  Le- 
:b  strikers  and  the  money  going  to  the  Schuylkill  strikers  f — A.  Yes, 
;  and  it  came  out  to  a  cent,  too. 

^.  Can  you  tell  how  much  has  been  paid  to  help  8up|K)rt  the  Lehigh 
ikeref — A.  I  believe  it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  men  who  are 
strike  not  to  tell. 

^.  That  is  the  reason.    Now,  do  you  refuse  to  tell  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 
^.  Do  you  refuse  to  tell  the  amount  you  have  paid  to  aid  the  needy 
tbe  Schuylkill  strike  f — A.  In  the  Schuylkill  strike  we  have  taken  in 
newhere  around  $8,000. 

^.  You  have  paid  out  how  much  T — A.  We  have  paid  out  somewhen^ 
Mind  $5,600,  to  the  l>est  of  my  knowletlge.  I  may  be  mistaken  in  the 
act  amount. 

(j.  And  this  is  all  you  have  received  for  the  benefit  of  the  Schuylkill 
ike  f — A.  For  the  SSchuylkill  strike  and  railroad  men.  Money,  though, 
roulinuously  flowing  in. 

Q.  Have  you  kept  a  separate  account  of  your  payments  as  iM^tween 
9  strikers  of  the  Si*huylkill  Valley  and  the  railmad  strikers  in  this 
jlfv! — A.  No,  sir;  from  the  fact  that  every  communication  receivwl 
it«*s  **  For  railroad  men  and  mitiers  who  Htruck  on  the  Heading  sys- 
fii." 

li.  You  have  l>een  assisting  the  railroad  men  and  the  mining  strikers 
the  I^ehigh  Valley  an<l  the  Schuylkill   Valley  f — A.    i   have  l>een 
eretary  and  tn^asurer  of  the  relief  fund  of  the  liehigh  miners  and  as- 
itaot  in  the  S<diuylkill. 

(j*  Your  |)osition  has  all  the  time  l>e4Mi  with  the  railroad  f — A.  I  am 
)Ognized  as  secretary  and  tn^asurer. 

1^  Bot  fh>m  the  railroad  division  of  the  strike! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  We  have  l)een  told  that  somewhere  during  this  strike  there  baa 
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been  violence  isommitted  by  men,  beating  boye  and  tblagp  eJF 
aortf— A.  Beating  boys  T 

Q.  Boys  f— A.  I  heard  it  through  the  newspapers,  but  I  bar 
knowledge  of  it  at  all.    I  never  heard  of  it. 

By  Mr.  Ghiphan  : 

Q.  Yon  spoke  of  John  L.  Lee;  where  is  he  nowf— A.  In  Philadd 

Q.  Is  he  going  to  be  down  here  f— A.  He  said  your  oommittee  i 
not  be  up  until  Monday,  and  he  wanted  to  go  npon  the  witness  sti 
bdieve  in  reference  to  that  voucher.    He  started  down  Saturday. 

Q.  Was  the  railroad  strike  occasioned  by  the  diflBcnlty  at  Blisa 
port  or  Port  Richmond  f— A.  The  railroad  strike  commenoeil  at  1 
bethport  by  the  discharge  of  all  hands. 

Q«  That  was  the  occasion  of  it  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  say  yon  understood  that  the  Beading  was  sappljing  th 
high  coal  consumers  with  coal  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  Beiiding  men  to  have  Bei 
coal  sent  to  the  Lehigh  consumers. — ^A.  In  what  way  f 

Q.  I  am  asking  yon.— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  As  I  understand  you  the  Beading  miners  were  getting  bette 
than  the  Lehigh  miners  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  coal  sent  to  the  Lehigh  consumers  was  coal  taken  c 
the  Beading  miners  at  this  better  pay  t — A.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  Yon  say  Mr.  Sweigard  had  made  an  agreement  not  to  can; 
to  tike  Lehigh  consumers  f — ^A.  He  made  no  agreement  bat  a  \ 
agreement,  an  agreement  made  verbally.  We  always  nndersti 
was  so  when  dealing  with  the  company. 

Q.  Did  yon  understand  Mr.  Sweigard  had  any  authority  to  ma 
agreement  of  that  kind  t — ^A.  As  general  superintendent  of  the  rai 
company ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  under  the  law  regulating  a  railroad  con 
as  a  common  carrier  that  he  bad  that  right  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  he  had  any  right  to  make  it  as  a  coi 
carrier  f — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  Mr.  Sweigard  made  this  agreement  verbally  f — ^A.  Y( 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  make  itf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  f — ^A.  Myself. 

Q.  Any  one  else  f — A.  I  can  not  recollect  how  many  there  was 
ent  at  the  time. 

Q.  When  did  he  make  itf — A.  Some  four  or  five  months  ago. 

Q*  Where  f — ^A.  In  his  office,  Fourth  street,  Philadelphia. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  there  f — A.  I  was  acting  as  secretary  < 
executive  board. 

Q.  You  were  acting  in  your  official  capacity  in  the  Knights  c 
bor  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  inform  him  you  were  there  in  that  capacity? — i 
always  knew  it. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  what  he  said  on  that  occasion,  and  what  you  sn 
A-  It  was  the  occasion  of  his  sending  a  telegram  to  me  about  th 
being  tied  up  at  Bridgeport.  He  said  to  me,  **  There  are  cars  at  B 
port  tied  up,  Oahill,  that  must  be  removed,  and  you  mast  make 
remove  them."  I  asked  biui  if  it  was  Lehigh  coal.  He  knew  nc 
about  it.  He  said  that  as  a  common  carrier  he  must  remove  thi 
and  we  mast  remove  it.  I  was  not  well  posted  about  the  commo 
rier  law  and  I  consulted  three  or  four  men  in  Philadelphia.  Th 
Bridgeport  I  told  our  representative  men  of  the  organization  an 
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Pottuville  men,  and  told  tbeui  it  was  a  law  that  had'  to  bo  obe^'ed  and 
the  coal  muHt  be  removed  immediately,  and  it  was  done. 
Q.  How  wa«  it  remove<l  T — A.  By  rail. 

Q.  Where  was  the  coal  sent  to,  do  you  know  ! — A.  I  could  not  tell. 
ll  ^ent  over  the  North  Penn  Branch. 

^-  What  do  you  mean  by  that  f — A.  That  is  one  of  the  branches  of 

tbe  Heading.    The  North  Penn  is  leased  by  the  lieading  Railroad. 

Q*  Where  does  it  go  tof — A.  It  goes  to  Bethlehem  and  ail  over  that 

^      fifictiou  of  the  State.    It  is  what  we  call  local  freight. 

:         Q*  it  went  to  its  destination  on  the  cars  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  1  suppose  so. 

jj^       ,  ^.  Now  at  Elizabethport  the  coal  had  come  to  the  end  of  its  destina- 

;  J^     tion  by  the  company's  rails  ? — A.  Yes ;  that  is  the  end  of  its  destination. 

*  Q.  These  trains  of  cars  had  taken  it  to  Elizabethport  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q*  That  was  B4^ading  coal,  mined  by  the  Beading  miners  and  paitl  for 

^  J      It  tbe  |)rices  the  lieading  Company  pay  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  llow  much  coal  was  there  f — A.  Four  hundred  tons. 

Q.  How  much  coal  altogether  on  the  cars? — A.  Four  hundred  tons 

^®  l»e  loadeil  on  this  barge. 

.  Q.  Vou  say  there  were  400  tons  to  be  loaded  into  this  barge  belong- 

'Og  to  Coxe  Bros.  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

.  Q.  Who  was  C\>xe  ? — A.  He  was  a  mining  operator  in  the  Lehigh  re- 
Porj. 

^i.  Were  his  men  on  the  strike  ? — A.  Y'es,  and  are  now. 

^'  Why  did  you  obj<»ct  to  their  selling  coal  to  Coxe  ? — A.  Because 
the  hiirge  bi*longed  to  Eckley  B.  Coxe. 

Q*  A  Oil  for  that  reason  you  did  not  want  the  coal  to  be  sold  to  Coxe? — 
A.  Lxuctiy. 

I         Q-.  Vou  did  not  want  the  coal  to  be  sold  to  Coxe  at  all,  whether  to  go 

in  thi.H  barge  or  into  anytliing  else;  that  was  your  objection  f — A.  Yes, 
»ir. 

^'  '^vcause  he  was  an  oiKTator  in  the  Lehigh  region  and  his  men 
Wert*  «ii|  Hstrik«*? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  Mr.  Sweiganl  and  McLeod  hiul  stated 

lirfVHiiis  to  the  loatUiig  of  that  l>arge 

.  y»   ^  am  coining  to  that  ;  you  say  you  nuub*  an  agreement  four  or 
ttvt?  niiiiiiim  in^fore  with  Mr.  Swcigard  f — A.  Tlie  agreement  was  nuide 

tlif^'  UHllllhs. 

y*  -^t  the  time  you  got  the  coal  at  Bridgeiw^rt,  what  did  he  say  about 
tuaco«>;i]* — \  He  saitl  it  was  tlie  mniinon-t'arrier  law  and  that  the 
winpaiiy  would  have  to  remove  the  (mkiI,  and  wt*  removed  tlir  coal,  and 
•lail  ii^  8tate<l  to  our  board  that  hi*  int«Mided  to  load  tliis  barge,  and 
«|K^?tt.si  any  muible  alNmt  loading  the  biirge,  wccertaiiilv  would  have 
^"^  ^;»  Elizabethport. 

J**   1^1*1  Sweigard  insist  upon  that  bargi*  l)eing  loaded  .' — A.  Yes,  sir. 

^"   ^Vliy  (\\i\  not  you  load  it  ? — A.  Simply  because  we  l>elievtMl  we  haye 

*  Vi^  i  ^^  ^^  ^"^'  legitimate  weaiM>n  to  bring  <»iir  oppres.sors  to  terms. 
o    \  I'®  ^^y***-'^  ^^^  ^^^  bring  Mr.  Coxe  to  terms  ? — A.  Ye.s  nir. 

"•  ^Viiat  difference  in  n»ganl  to  the  eoniinon  carrier  law  did  you  sup- 

J^^^^Xisteii  at  Elizabethi>ort  from  that   which   exist4Ml   at   Bridge- 

^?y  — A.  The  men  at  ElizaU'thport  di<l  not  know  anything  alMuit  the 

Uie  eoiuiQon-carrier  law;  or  we  would  have  taken  the  same  stand  and 

pontion  with  tbe  Elizabethport  barge  as  taken  with  the  BridgeiKirt  care. 

^  Vou  aay  that  if  Mr.  Sweiganl  had  told  you  the  common-carrier 

i      lAV  applied  to  Elizabethi)ort  as  BridgeiK)rt,  you  would  have  done  the 

I       *^^-*A.  Certainly. 

I       ^  Toa  said  aomethiDg  about  a  difficulty  between  tbe  Brotherhood  of 

1       uwQviotiTe  Engineers  and  the  Knights  of  Labor.    Are  tbe  engineere  in 
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this  coal  system  formed  into  a  brotherhood  or  association? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
they  are  formed  into  an  association,  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers;   they  are  all  over  the  United  States. 

Q.  I  am  asking  yon  abont  yoar  engineers  here ;  are  they  in  an  associa- 
tiou  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  of! — A.  Knights  of  Labor. 

Q.  Then  there  is  an  association,  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Eo- 
gineers,  which  prevails  tbroughout  the  country  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  organized  the  engineers  into  assemblies,  as  you  eiD 
them  in  the  Knights  of  Labor  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  come  in  collision  with  this  different  organization  t- 
A.  No,  sir ;  we  never  come  in  collision. 

Q.  What  was  the  difficulty  or  conflict  you  spoke  of  between  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  and  the  Knights  of  Labor  f— A 
The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  had  on  the  main  line  about 
six  engineers.  We  had  a  majority ;  the  rest  of  them.  I  can  not  tell 
the  number  of  them,  but  it  was  200  or  something  like  that  Some 
officials,  Mr.  Way  land  for  one,  was  a  member  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers,  and  wherever  he  could  put  a  Brotherhood  Loco- 
motive Eugineer  on  an  engine;  he  did  it  in  the  face  of  the  agreemeot 
that  was  entered  into  that  each  man  would  get  his  turn  in  the  line  of 
X)romotion. 

Q.  He  did  not  belong  to  the  Knights  of  Labor  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  now  let  me  ask  you  this.  The  Knights  of  Labor  claim  to 
control  the  wages  and  the  matters  pertaining  to  the  industries  witk 
which  they  are  connected,  do  they  not  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  And  ttie  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  claim  the  same 
right  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ejich  claim  to  control  that  business  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  come  in  conflict  ? — A.  None  really  on  the  wage  qoea- 
tiou;  it  is  the  same.  A  Brotherhood  Locomotive  Engineer  man  will 
get  the  same  rate  as  a  Knight  of  Labor  to  the  best  of  my  kuowledge- 

Q.  They  agree  as  to  wages  ? — A.  There  is  never  any  conflict. 

Q.  The  coutlict,  then,  would  arise  as  to  the  allegiance  which  one  would 
show  to  his  organization,  and  which  the  other  would  show  to  his!— A- 
It  was  caused  by  some  officials — Mr.  Waylaud. 

Q.  An  official  of  the  Reading  Kailroad? — A.  He  was  in  official  em- 
ploy. 

Q.  What  was  your  position  ? — A.  1  was  employed  in  the  freight  sta- 
tion delivering  freight,  in  the  wholesale  department.  Mr.  Wayland  wa* 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  motive  power. 

Q.  Where  a  difterence  arose  between  the  two  orders  Mr.  Wayland 
went  with  his  organization.  That  is  the  substance  of  that  T — A.  Yes 
sir,  and  led  our  men  to  believe  they  were  getting  justice. 

Q.  Now,  then,  you  say  that  they  had  agreed  to  promote  the  engineers 
and  train-hands.  You  mean  in  your  system  f — A.  Yes ;  I  mean  the 
Heading  system. 

Q.  I  believe  under  the  Knights  of  Labor  they  agreed  to  promota 
them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  promotion  to  come  after  the  usual  manner! — A.  Yes,  sir 

Q.  Who  do  you  mean  by  that? — A.  All  the  employes,  irrespectively- 

Q.  They  had  agreed  to  do  it;  whof — A.  The  general  manager. 

Q.  What  general  manager! — A.  McLeod. 

Q..  When  did  he  agree  to  that! — A.  In  the  circular  that  wan  ap- 
proved by  Mr.  McLeod  and  issued  by  Mr.  Gushing  about  six  oreig^*^ 
months  ago. 
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SToa  have  not  that  circular? — A.  No,  sir. 
2mik  you  get  it! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

A  strike  was  not  occasioned  by  that,  by  any  violation  of  that  cir- 
f — A,  No,  Rir. 

It  was  occasioned  by  the  discharge  of  the  men  at  Elizabeth  port! — 
*s,  sir. 

Why  did  the  discharge  of  the  men  at  £1izabe4hport  occasion  this 
T  You  say  they  struck  because  they  were  ordered  tor  load  the 
I  boat.  Now  do  you  hold  that  the  company  had  no  right  to  dis- 
p  a  man  absolutely  from  its  employ  f — A.  We  did  not  claim  that. 
Well,  give  us  the  reason  of  it — A.  The  reason  was,  we  claim  it 
prem^itated  design  on  the  part  of  the  company  to  inaugurate  a 
.  While  we  can  not  trace  directly  that  there  was  a  combination 
A  into,  yet  on  the  face  of  it  it  shows  there  was  premeditation  on 
ut  of  the  company,  for  this  reason :  they  put  the  barge  in  at  Eliza- 
ort  to  load,  and  the  men  refused.  Five  hours  later,  when  every- 
was  quiet  and  working  harmoniously  at  Port  Kichmond,  they 
a  lot  of  non-union  men  to  the  grain  elevator.  The  men  never 
Ireamed  of  striking. 

rhat  is,  at  Port  Kichmond  ? — A.  I  am  showing  premeditation  to 
arate  a  strike.  Men  were  brought  there  to  w6rk  for  15  cents  an 
They  refused,  our  men  refused,  to  put  cars  in,  and  five  crews 
liacharged.  After  being  discharged,  and  before  the  body  of  men 
rt  Richmond  knew  there  was  any  trouble,  an  arbitration  board 
othe  Fourth-street  office  and  says  to  Mr.  Sweigard,  *•  We  came 
>w  why  the  men  were  discharged.*"  **Do  you!"  he  says;  *'I  will 
lo  explanation,  I  want  no  explanation." 

^Vere  you  with  them  f — A.  No,  sir;  from  a  report  of  the  commit- 
tbe  convention  I  am  taking  my  information  from.  But  1  suppose 
ftve  already  heanl,  and  I  do  not  suppose  it  will  be  necessary  to 
:«    They  did  things  like  that  to  incense  and  aggravate  the  men  to 

Consequently  there  was  a  strike. 
That  was  befort^  the  Klizabeth]>ort  strike  f — A.  No,  sir. 
That  was  before  Port  Kichmond  had  heard! — A.  No,  sir;  there  is 
mble,  you  see. 

^Ir.  Bennett  hiis,  as  I  understand  his  testimony  on  Saturday,  said 
ie  Port  Kichmond  strike  was  occasioned  by  what  took  place  at 
etbport! — A.  i^robably  it  was  that  they  did  not  like  something 
burred  at  Port  Kichmond  ;  no. 

Vas  that  their  reason,  or  was  the  Elizabethi>ort  occurrence  the 
^(k>n  of  the  strike  of  the  men  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  after  Mr.  Sweig- 
il  refused  an  interview  with  the  committee,  they  came  back  and 
Qently  a  strike  was  onlered.  The  boanl  was  consulted  and  we 
r.  Sweigard,  at  least  1  did  not  for  I  was  not  there,  and  gave  him 
ht  to  discharge  the  live  erews  that  he  claimed  were  disobeying 

They  gave  him  that  privilege  and  the  strike  was  ordered  off. 
''on  heard  that  report  uja<le  by  the  committee  ! — A.  That  the 
^•8  onlered  oil*  f 

<^o;  that  they  agreed  to  have  certain  men  discharged  at  Port 
ond  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

V'aa  anything  siiid  al)out  Sharkey  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Anything  said  alwiut  you  f — A.  No,  sir.    A  telegram  was  sent  me 
^ousville  to  order  all  hands  to  work.    Before  I  could  telegraph 
bad  a  oommunication  that  the  second  strike  was  to  take  place. 
^Ueh  did  you  call  the  second  strike !— A.  When  the  first  strike 
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was  ordered  off.    When  Mr.  Sweigard  said  we  could  return  to  wol^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  live  crews,  Sharkey,  Bennett,  and  Hede. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  that  dispatch  was  sent  there? — A.  Atlo'cloi 
on  the  morning  of  the  27th. 

Q.  By  the  company's  line  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  time  did  you  get  that  t-A.  At  11.40  the  same  day. 

Q.  It  was  received  at  the  office  there  when  ? — A.  It  was  receivcKl 
the  office  at  11.12, 1  believe. 

Q.  In  the  morning  f — A.  In  the  morning. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  ? — A.  From  the  date  of  the  telegram. 

Q.  The  telegram  showed,  as  it  usually  does  I — A.  Somewhere  aba 
11.05,  as  it  usually  does. 

Q.  They  usually  show  the  date  of  reception.  You  are  sure  about  tha 
— A.  I  am  positive. 

Q.  Uave  you  the  telegram  stilH — A.  No,  sir;  I  returned  it  to  & 
Bennett  for  your  committee's  information  in  Philadelphia,  and  ask 
him  please  to  turn  it  over  to  your  committee. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  Mr.  Cahill,  you  have  been  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Lahore 
ganization  about  how  long? — A.  About  thirteen  months. 

Q.  You  have  been  holding  an  official  position  in  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  understand  the  purposes  of  that  organization? — A.  Yes,  si: 

Q.  It  extends  throughout  tiie  whole  country,  the  United  States ?- 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  it  include  any  part  of  Canada? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  it  been  organized  in  foreign  countries  f — A.  Y^s,  sir. 

Q.  Where?— A.  In  Englanci. 

Q.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  organization? — A.  To  advance  the  ii: 
terests  of  every  workman  in  Americn,  that  he  may  receive  a  fair  day' 
l)ay  for  a  lair  day's  work;  to  create  a  healthy  feeling  between  theeir 
ploye  and  the  employer;  and  to  educate  the  working  class  tocoraeii't 
more  closer  ties  of  friendship. 

Q,  By  community  of  ellort;  to  advance  the  wa-^es  of  the  workmeub. 
concert  of  action  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  a  national  organization  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  the  officers  who  control  the  national  organiza 
tion  ? — A.  General  master- workman  and  general  executive  board, 

Q.  Have  they  taken  any  part  in  this  present  strike? — A.  That  Ic^i 
not  say.  I  believe  they  intended  to  take  an  active  part,  when  the  strit 
was  ordered  oft"  b^^  Master  Workman  Lewis. 

Q.  Mr.  Lewis  is  not  a  national  master- workman  ;  that  is  so  farasth- 
miners.  You  have  a  national  assembly  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  a  gre* 
many  national  assemblies. 

Q.  I  was  trying  to  get  at  the  form  of  the  organization.  Mr.  Po« 
derly  is  chief  officer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  And  the  executive  board  is  the  body  of  which  he  is  president!- 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  of  which  he  is  general  master-workman. 

Q.  How  many  comprise  this  national  executive  board  of  which  yo 
speak? — A.  Do  1  understand  you  of  the  general  order?  I  believe  ther 
is  ten  of  them. 

Q.  What  do  they  do  ? — A.  They  supervise  the  affairs  of  the  generi 
order  all  throughout  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  foreign  countriei 
I  think  1  can,  if  you  permit  me^  give  a  better  illustration  of  it^  ^ 
have  what  we  call  local  assemblies,  that  come  under  the  jari8dictioD< 
district  assemblies. 
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A  local  assembly  is  an  assembly  of  men  in  a  certain  locality  f — A. 
f  sir. 

.  They  receive  a  charter  to  organize  from  whom  ? — A.  From  the 
(» 1 1  «*r.il  :isseml>ly. 
C^.  Tlu\v  electorticers  of  their  own? — A.  Yea,  sir. 
C^.  Mon  are  initiated  into  the  organization  through  these  local  assem* 
\Aie«? — A.   Ves,  sir. 

Ci>  A  4vrtain  nnmlior  of  these  l(H;al  assemblies  const itate  a  district 
MaMfniMv  f — A.  Hxactlv. 

a  % 

i^.  NVh:if  «'<'rr;i!fi  fiiunbor,  or  how  is  ir  ? — A.  We  have  what  we  term 
mlxiNl  :iss(Miil>lii\s ;  then  w«»  hiiv*'  what  we  call  tnwle  assemblies.  For 
iQHtiiiin\  roni(>os«sl  of  trades.  Xow  the  lalM>ring  men  art)  in  wh:it  we 
call  iiiixiNl  :iss4'inMu»s.  Thesi*  districts  come  directly  umier  the  juris- 
diction of  tlh'  ;reinT;il  asstMubly  ;  and  trade  «list rictus,  a  great  many  of 
^btni^  liavi*  what  thoy  term  a  national  organization,  and  all  grievances 
*^»iu^  ill  that  trade  will  U*  referivd  to  the  national  organiz  itioii. 

Q.    I^tM  :ii4*  understand.     You  have  then  a  national  organization  of 
wiin*!--*  f — A.   V«'s,  sir. 
Q.    Wiiirh  is  within  the  national  organization  of  the  Knights  of  La- 

liorf A.   Kxacth  :  that  is  the  itleji. 

Q.  sSo  Tliat  any  grievance  arising  among  the  miners  is  referreil  to  their 
trade  «Yr;>:anizations  f — A.  Yes;  if  a  grievance  arises  in  a  miners'  hn^al 
»*M*riilily  heiv  in  INatsville  and  can  not  b<^atyuste<U  it  is  referred  to  the 
lisfri<*t  assemldv  of  tli<»  miners;  if  no»^  jniiuste<l  there,  then  it  is  n»- 
frn*il  to  The  national  organizatitm,  of  which  Mr.  Ijt*wis  is  a  member. 
If  i'  ••iin  not  Ik*  a<ljusted  there,  it  is  turned  over  to  the  general  onler. 
Q-    And  Mr.  Powderly's  board  comes  in  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  iijtve  you  a  national  organization  of  railniad  employes! — A.  Xo, 
»lr. 

Q.   Tln-y  lM*l.»ni^  to  the  g4»neral  onler? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  M  r.  I.exs  is,  tiu«n,  is  at  the  head  of  the  main  miners'  assembly  ? — A. 
Ve?*,  !^ii  :   Ml  llir  lii'ttMl  States. 

y  ^^  '•!!,  iri  a  «f:;luMiliy  then  lM»tween  the  miners  and  their  employers 
Mr.  I-*f\\  i^  i^  1 1,,.  I  ,^.  «)ilieer  ? — A.  Y*»s,  sir. 

Q-    Hur  >iill  siiUordinate  tt»  the  general  boanl  bevond  hitn  .' — A.   Yes, 

Q-  lit*  wonM  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  strike  between  the  railroa^l 
eaipbty^vs  :iii4|  their  employers  f — A.  None  whatever. 

y*    ^Vlio  would  take  eharge  of  that  f — \.  The  district  assembly  in 
which  tim  tnnible  originatetl. 
y*   If  they  can  not  s<*ttle  it  ? — A.  Then  it  go«»s  to  the  genenil  onler. 
y*  To  the  natiiMial  executive  Iwiartl  i — A.   Yes,  sir. 
V*   'Jas  the  national  executive  board  lak«Mi  eliargi*  of  (he  Reading 
Kailrrk;\4|  strike  f — A.  That  1  c^)uhl  not  answer.     1  coiihl  not  give  infor- 
wa^^'^n  upiMi  that  |M»int.  but  I  suppose*  they  will. 

Q*  Now  the  purposes  of  yimr  organization  an»  to  bring  the  workmen, 
y««  H,ty,  closi*r  together,  that  they  may  study  their  wants  and  be  ena- 
WhI  to  (Mifon^e  their  demands  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  1  may  say,  to  tlo  away 
culirvly  ^-jjij  the  wonl  '* strike''  if  thev  |N>ssiblv  can. 

-  Now,  HO  far  as  the  financial  view  of  it  is  e<incennMl,  the  principal 
porpdjie  iH  to  inereasc  the  wages,  or  to  maintain  the  wages  uimiu  a  pmper 
»«» f    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  Well,  take  the  liea«ling  Iiailn)admen;  now  was  there  any  dissatis- 
iMiooaiito  the  wages  thosi^  employes  were  n*ceivingf — A.  N4>«sir; 
vt  IumI  regulate4i  the  wage  cpiestious  all  over  the  system  and  it  was 
torfciog  Matisfactorily. 

:s3 
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Q.  The  employes  of  the  Reading  Railroad  Company  were  recei 
satisfactory  wages! — A.  Yes,  sir.  There  may  have  been  a  fewp] 
we  had  not  reached  that  there  had  been  injustice  done  to  them,  b 
did  not  amount  to  auy thing. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  know  about  what  wages  freight  conductors  wer 
ceiving! — A.  Well,  they  got  usually,  freight  conductors,  about  |( 
$05  per  month. 

Q.  Brakesuicn  ? — A.  The  same  wages. 

Q.  Engineers! — A.  Would  receive — it  depended  upon  the  nnmh 
hours  they  worked.  Some  of  our  engineers  would  draw  about  $1 
to  month. 

Q.  Firemen  ! — A.  Would  draw  about  $60  to  $70  and  $80,  accoi 
to  the  number  of  hours. 

Q.  Trackmen  ? — A.  Trackmen  would  receive  about  10  cents  an  1 

Q.  And  work  generally  how  many  hours! — A.  Eight  or  nine  hou 

Q.  Then  they  would  receive  from  90  cents  to  $1  a  day  ! — A.  We 
not  that  question  regulated  at  the  time  of  the  strike. 

Q.  Then  the  strike  of  the  railroad  employes  was  in  no  senst 
account  of  insufficient  wages! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  the  men  at  Elizabeth  port  who  struck  first,  or  who  ref 
to  load  the  boats,  receiving  satisfactory  wages  ! — A.  To  the  best  o) 
knowledge,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Their  strike  or  their  refusal  to  load  the  boat  was  in  sympathy  \ 
the  miners! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  Port  Kichmond  the  railroad  men  of  course  were  not  compl 
ing  because  of  wages  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  complaint  there«grew  out  of  the  emploj^ment  of  men 
Taylor  &  Co.  Do  you  know  what  Taylor  &  Co.  were  paying  t 
men  ! — A.  I  do  not  know.  We  always  labored  under  the  impresj 
that  Taylor  &  Co.  and  the  grain  elevator  were  one  and  the  same  pan 
thiit  is,  the  Reading  Kail  road  Com])any. 

Q.  I  understand.  Were  the  men  whom  Taylor  &  Co.  had  emplo 
satisfied  with  the  wages  they  were  receiving  ? — A.  Ves,  sir.  Prev 
to  rlie  strike  they  were  i)aid  M)  cents  an  hour  for  loading. 

Q.  Were  they  Knights  of  Labor! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Taylor  &  Co.  <liseharge  those  men  ? — A.  They  discharged  tl 
and  brouglit  a  lot  of  non  union  men  to  work  for  15  cents  an  hour. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Taylor  &  Co.  displaced  union  men 
wen*  receiving  30  cents  an  hour  by  non-union  men  at  15  cents  an  houi 
A.  I  can  not  say,  hui  my  impression  was  that  it  was  the  Reading  1 
road  Company  instead  of  Taylor. 

Q.  It  was  done  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  done  before  the  union  men  quit! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  simply  discharged  and  then  other  men  put  in  t 
])laces  ? — A.  Ws,  sir. 

(i.   Because  of  lower  wages  ? — A.  Exactly. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  get  at  that  fact,  for  it  is  not  improper  to  say ' 
Mr.  Taylor  makes  an  entirely  dirt'erent  statement  in  regard  to  it.    I 
do  you  know  that  is  the  fact? — A.  That  he  put  a  lot  of  non-union 
there  ! 

Q.  r  understand  they  had  union  men  emidoyed  at  satisfactory  wa| 
— A.   Yes,  sir. 

C^.  And  that  they  discharged  those  men,  seeking  to  replace  them' 
non-union  men  at  less  wages!— A.  Y\*s,  sir.     • 

Q.  Now,  how  can  you  establish  that  fact  ? — A.  From  informatio 
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th*'  /lien  at  Port  liichiiiond :  from  n*i>n»sentative  iiumi.  Of  my  own  jht- 
^}Wi\  kiiowliMl^o  I  know  nothing;  of  it. 

if.    W'UaX  iihmi  told  yon  that  ? — A.  It  was  iiini  cmployiMl  in  fonvni- 
'lf»ri.  «-«»fiiiii;;  tVoin  Port  LMrlimoihl  Assdiitily. 

i^.  2V|i*ii  «lis<*lr.ir«;tMl .' — A.  Nt».  Mr.  Ih'iiry  I.  l>iMun*tt  i;av«»  it  out  that 
|i«*y  Ufiiii^ht  a  hit  of  incii  tla^re  to  hiaiil  the  Hour  at  ITi  rriits  an  hour, 
ijjrii  t  In*  rr;,'uhir  rate  of  pay  Wiis  .'JO  4vnts  au  h«»ur.  That  was  our  vv- 
Mirr. 
i},  "^^iis  thfn*  auv  ohjiM'tion  to  th«»  lUiur  itsi'lf? — A.  Noiio  wliatover. 
if,  .V  ikI  no  ol»jt*rtioii  to  the  joints  they  wen*  hanillin^,  as  the  case 
^i  \\\\yL.\\\vX\\\mi\ — nothin;i:«>f  that  sort  f — A.  N<»,  sir. 

i^.  'Fli«»  only  ranse  of  complaint  against  the  Tayh)rs  was  that  they 
\ir.pUi«-«Ml  \our  UH'n  who  were  only  reeeivinj;  fair  wa;::es  by  other  meu 
lor  W'*'^^*  \%a;:es! — A.   Yts,  mt. 

Cj.   1  ^itl  the  union  men  einleavor  to  prevent  th«>s«>  non-union  men  from 
woikiiiL!.  or  (listurh  them  in  their  work? — A.  None  whatever. 

<j.  \V|i;it(1ifl  y<iu  attempt  toilof — A.  Our  leaders  in  l*ort  Kiehmond 
h:id  r«-«*«Mvetl  a  dis]>ateli  that  the  lOIi/ahelhport  m<*n  were  all  loeked 
OUT.  TIh'V  took  into  eonsideration  that  there  was  to  In*  a  pMiei'al  hiek- 
«Mit  all  iivi*r  the  system.  Then  eomes  the  non  union  men  into  i*ort 
Ui«*hniiftiii|,  showiii;;  preeoneerte<l  action  on  the  part  <»f  the  eompany. 

Q.  NVhat  I  want  to  ^t  t  at,  instead  of  disturbing  the  men  at  their 
v«>rk  \<Mi  deeidiMl  to  st(»p  work  by  not  handling  the  ears,  and  the  rail- 
piiid  iiHMi,  in  iitln^r  wonls,  eanu»  into  the  ti;rht  .' — A.    Yes,  sir. 

1^  Ami  that  preeipiiated  theditlh'ulty  f — A.  Kxaetly.  They  sent  im- 
media t fly  to  the  Fourth  street  i»fliee  and  rep«u*tiHl  th<»ir  ;:rievauee. 

(j.   How  many  ukmi  di»  you  think  in  the  Keadin;;  Iiailroa<l  emphiyquit 

Wiirk  all  alon^  the  line  f — A.   At   that   lime  thei*e  wen*  onlv  two  a.ssem- 

bli«'H  Upon  strike  at  Kii/abethp<»rt  and  an  assembly  at    Port    Itiehmond. 

ii-  I  think  it  was  sTat«Ml  by  Mr.  Keiinett  that  ov«'r  o.tMMl  men  <piit? — 

A.  At  thetimt*  the  live  en*ws  weie  locked  4>ut   in  Port  iCielunond  there 

m.e«oii|y  r]|(.  Ww'X   liirhmoiid  asM-nibly  and  Kli/abethpoit. 

4-  Tli4<  ijii(isti4ui  1  am  s«*«'kin^  to  y:e|,  and  there  is  vari«)us  ^'ontlietin^r 
teMinii»nv  as  to  the  faet,is  this:  Wlien  the  strike  had  attained  its  hi;:li- 
r**l  iHiiiii^  |„ix\  iiijiiiy  men,  Keadin;;  Kailroad  em  ploy  «'*s  were  out — say  on 
th«--il|i  or  L'Sfhof  l>eeeml>er  f — .\.  I  will  tell  you  in  about  one  minute. 
Teihi*  Ih.j^j  ,,t  „,Y  kihiwled^e  about  t»,r>tM)  nu'n. 

^i'  Ahniit  what  proportion  or  )»ei-  eent.  did  that  eompare  with  the 
'"••h*  nuinlit^r  in  theempio\  t»f  that  company? — A.  Thi*empl(»>es  of  the 
^vMl•I||  rniiipnsed  in  all   tin*  ditVerent   ^lepartnients  about   1;?,."*<M»  and 

H»riir  inM  iiiiployi's. 

V-  U|.||  j(  vviiiiJd  be  some  10  odd  per  e««nt.  of  that  ? — A.   Yes,  sir. 
^i'  All' all  thosr  m«*n  out  \«'l  .' — A.   No,  sir. 

*/•  lluw  rn.iny  have  ;rone  ba«*k  to  w«»rk  .' — \.  \  :;real  many  of  th«*m 
ii.t^»- -nji,.  i,j,.|^,     Oni*  or;;aiii/atio!i  tif  K*cadin^  men  diil   not  ;:o  out  at 

Aiihiui, 

V*  1  .uii  HpiMkin;;  of  those  that  ca'me  out,  not  those  who  did  not  f — 
A.  riii.  iiuinU'r  of  nieii  on  strike  niuiibers.  I  ;:uess.  abniit  li.lioti  or  L*,.SOO. 

"•  }\  iifMirdere^l  thcM*  men  out  i — A.  The  ronveiition. 
'•  V-  llii- niiivt'ntjon  t»f  w  >ii<'h  \i»u  sp.»kr  to  .Iml;;**   Parker  abi»ut  f — .\. 

\       "'"^  Mr. 

*^'  ^^t'li.  tin*  mm  did  not  all  obey  tin-  ordrr  ? — A.   No,  sir. 
\  H-  Lfss  ihiiu  h.df  of  them  obe\ed  it  * — A.   Y«'s,  sir. 

I  X-  Oh  Hhut  «^n>und  dM  they  retuse  t(»  <ibe\  a  proper  Girder  from  their 

I      ^K*AUizatiun  f     What  reason  ditl  lln'y  ^i^e  that  they  did  not  go  out  f — 
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A.  They  claimed  if  an  order  woald  come  from  the  general  execatJ 
board  they  would  obey  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  Powderly's  board  ! 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone.  Was  this  strike  a  legal  one  ander  the  laws  of  year  i 
ganization ;  I  mean  the  railroad  strike  f 

A.  Stri(5tly  speaking,  it  was  uot. 

Q.  Did  they  assign  that  as  a  reason  for  refusing  to  obey ;  those  v 
did  uot  go  out ! — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whatwould  have  been  thelegal  method  of  inaugurating  a  strike 
A.  In  one  sense  of  the  word,  the  legal  way,  according  to  the  law  of* 
order,  would  be  to  consult  with  the  general  executive  board  before  j 
cipitating  the  strike.  But  in  this  case  there  was  no  other  altemat 
for  the  men  to  do  but  strike,  without  consulting  with  the  execol 
board.  This  was  one  of  the  exceptional  cases  where  the  men  were  oi 
pelled,  because  we  believed  if  they  ilid  not  strike  all  the  benefits  we  1 
derived  from  organization  in  regulating  their  rates  of  wages  would 
cut  off  from  them. 

Q.  Would  it  not  have  been  better  to  follow  the  proper  and  regi 
course  ? — A.  It  would ;  but  as  I  said  before,  it  was  one  of  those  exc 
tioual  cases  where  it  became  absolutely  necessary. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  the  cause  of  the  strike  was  a  suffici 
one  f — A.  Coming  from  our  convention,  yes,  sir.  We  are  subject  to 
orders  of  our 'convention. 

Q.  You  do  not  understand  me.    What  I  wanted  to  know  is  this : 
you  consider  that  the  cause  assigned  by  your  convention  forcalliugl 
men  out  was  a  suflBcient  onef — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  have  advised  the  men  to  quit  work? — A.  Well, tb 
would  depend  upon  circumstances ;   1  could  not  answer. 

Q.  Well,  the  circumstances  existing  under  which  they  did  quit?—. 
I  certainly  would  have  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  settle  the  difficul 
if  it  laid  within  my  power;  if  not,  I  would  certainly  order  off  every  nii 
subject  to  our  orders. 

Q.  That  is  another  proposition.  What  1  want  to  get  at  is  the  dir^ 
statement  whether  there  existed  at  the  time  the  strike  was  ordered  si 
ticient  cause  for  the  strike  ? — A.  There  was  suflicient  cause. 

Q.  How  many  men  do  you  now  say  are  out  on  the  strike? — A.' 
the  best  of  my  knowled;::e  about  2J)(M)  to  li,800  men  ;   that  is,  railroad  me 

Q.  As  those  ni(*n  have  determined — 1  see  from  these  papers — topo^ 
with  the  strike,  notwitiistandingany  settlement  between  the  miners ai 
the  Coal  and  Iron  ('onipany,  what  can  those  men  aeeom])lish  uiulert 
present  condition  of  thinji^s  by  continuing  this  strike? — A.  1  am  d 
pre[)anHl  to  say  what  they  can  accomplish. 

Q.  Well,  suppose  that  funds  could  be  raised  to  su])port  them  iude 
nitely.  is  it  possible  to  compel  the  railroad  i)eople  to  treat  with  the 
nuMi  f — A.  I  have  an  idea  the  company  will  eventually  treat  with  t 
men.     it  is  our  object  to  get  our  men  back  to  work. 

Q.  Mr.  Corbin,  Mr.  M(*Leod,  and  other  olBcials  of  the  road  testify  tl 
under  no  eircjumstances  shall  any  of  those  men  be  reemployed?— 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  [  understand  from  the  testimony ;  and  that  they  had  all  the  ni 
they  needed  now  and  had  8U])plied  the  ])laces  of  those  who  were  o 
and  that  there  was  no  necessity  in  employing  additional  men.  Wl 
do  you  know  about  that? — A.  He  may  have  plenty  of  men;  then 
is  running  smooth  now.     But  the  plenty  means  they  are  working  i 
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iitf»xi  they  can  get ;  but  it  takes  a  practical  railroad  man  to  run  those 

Ci-  Vou  mean  practical  ciij^ineerH,  brakeinfu  ;  at  what  iK)intH  ? — A. 

J  1    a!on«2:  the  line.     We  have  one  of  the  most  <lan^erous  diviHions  in  the 

;iB  itod  StatCH — the  Mahanoy  division. 
C^.  Are  the  men  now  in  charge  of  this  line  practical  men  ?— A.  Thej' 

irm-     »"»t. 
€  ^.  .\re  the  cnginet»rs  who  were  previously  managing  the  engines  out 

oftt'iniiloyment  n4)W? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

<J-  And  all  tht*  experienced  train-men  are  now  out  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
^i-  WlM*re  do  the  engineers  come  from;  the  hrakesincn  and  conduct- 
in>*  .iiid  ihi-  rest  of  them  .'—A.  They  hav«»  the  nume  of  being  engineers, 
wbi*tlier  they  are  or  not  I  can  not  say.  I  knciw  there  are  a  number  of  ac- 
ciilerits  that  have  happened  upon  tlie  Reading  system  in  the  past  month 
or  so.  :.howing  that  they  an*  not  practical  men.  To  illustrate  that  fact, 
''e  hiii\  an  accident  up  hen»  last  week  upim  the  Mahanoy  division.  They 
^^•w  ii  half  a  dozen  cars  over  an  embankment. 

V.    WVIl,  that  hapiHMis  frequently  under  skilled  management? — A. 
^ct  I   t<M>k  notice  a.ss(M)n  as  the  cars  went  over  the  embankment  that 

**>♦•  fUtieials  of  the  company  burnt  the  cars  up. 

Q'    NVljut  did  thev  4lo  that  forf^A.  So  the  public  should  not  know 
*«"ut    it. 

Q-   l>o  I  understand  vou  to  s;iv  that  accidents  have  increased  very 
»»*h  Kiiice  this  sUike  ?— A.  I  do. 

Q'    -\rv  they  very  fre^pienl  now  ? — A.  They  are. 

Q-    lioth  passenger  and  freight  trains? — A.  Not  passenger. 
^^i'     Ttit*  passenger  trains  are  still  under  skilie«l  management  ? — A. 
ht->-  >%'ort»  n<*ver  calle<l  out. 

Q-  Tiilit-  this  particular  case  where  the  cars  were  burniHl ;  do  you 

niiw  tbe  c;iuse  of  that  accident? — A.  Incxmi|>et4'nt  men  handling  the 
rain. 

^i'    ^Vfll,  fii<l  the  men  cause  that  ? — A.  Yes;  they  causi^d  that. 
U-    1   «lo  not  know  anything  alN)ut  running  an  engine,  but  still  if  I  got 
lobl  t»f  44  train  and  started  with  it  1  might  take  it  through,  but  if  it  went 
>ff  IIK-  track — if  by  .sonu*  ac<'i<lent  it  went  off,  1  couhl  give  you  the  causei 
A  it«*  l^oiiiij  nif  ilie  track. — A.  I  see  what  your  question  was.     The  real 
aiu***'  Was  in  turning  a  switcli  which  cau>ed  that  accident,  not  knowing 
iben*  Was  a  switeh  there. 
Q-   I^t»  yiiu  know  tlios«*  engine<'rs  ? — A.  Not  personally  ;  no,  sir. 
Q-   Are  they  some  of  the  old  emploves  of  the  couipany  ' — A.  S<mie 

<i'  NVi-iv  tliev  men  who  had  had  anv  experience*  in  that  lint*  of  busi- 
M'foie  .' — .\.   Yes,  sir;  the  men  on  iht*  train  now.     1  take  notice  it 
\jkUes  two  on  the  main  line  to  learn  one  man  (»n  the  mad.     What  will  it 
br  *heii  tlieir  Hiines  si.ur  up.' 

W*  1  <lo  not  know  :  I  aiii  tiAing  to  tin^i  out.  Now.  so  much  tor  the  rail- 
rMil  iiif'ii.  rin-  purpose  of  the  or;^ani/anon  is  also  ii>  uhTiMM*  llu»  wage.^ 
utlbt*  till  HITS  when*  it  is  a  proprr  tiiiii;^  t<»  be  done.  t>riginally  the 
viutfrHui  the  Srlnivlkiil  re;:ion  or  Ijelii;ili  region  reeenrd,  «»r  have  the> 
|»nK-tiiM|ly  i»'ii'ivrd  >ncli  wa;;es  a^  men  «*ou!d  dei-rntlv  liv«»  on  f — \, 
k  Tbit  f|u«"«tiiiii  1  can  not  answer  brcauM*  I  am  imt  a  miniM*.  and  theri*p- 
I  ri^tit.itii**  ininer*^  w  ill  !»«•  ln'ir  upon  ih«*  >t.intl  and  tlirx  ran  answer 
^      t[iiji4jiif.<«tion.     All  i  i'aii  >pi*ak  toi  are  tin*  railroad  men. 

Q.  .Sfippos4'  they  liavu  not  Immmi  n'l-iMvin;:  an,\  sn<-h  wages,  that  is  the 
tbn»ry  u|HUi  which  you  acted,  ami  you  are  demaiiding  an  a^lvauce  ? — A. 
Exactly. 
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Q.  The  advance  is  demanded  because  you  think  it  is  a  jast 
inand! — A.  We  think  we  have  a  right  to  a  share  of  what  we  helj 
create. 

Q.  Well,  the  demand  is  predicated  upon  the  opinion  that  it  is  a; 
demand  ? — A.  Exactly. 

Q.  Now  upon  what  basis  do  you  compute  the  justness  of  their 
mauds  f — A.  Are  you  alluding  to  the  mining  question  f 

Q.  To  the  miners  f — A.  That  I  can  not  answer. 

Q.  Well,  I  want  to  get  at  the  modus  operandi.  Would  you  mal 
demand  for  wages  that  the  business  would  not  justify  f — A.  We  ^ 
nothing  but  right.  In  the  Schuylkill  instance,  in  regard  to  the  w 
question  on  the  railroad,  we  did  not  ask  more  than  the  other  railrt 
in  the  United  States  were  paying.  We  never  asked  one  dollar  n 
than  any  other  railroad  wns  paying.  Indeed  we  went  further  with 
Reading  Kailroad  Company  so  tar  as  the  wage  question  was  conceri 
When  our  shipping  clerks  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  were  get 
from  $65  to  $75  a  month,  Mr.  Sweigard  stated  and  Mr.  McLeod  sU 
that  the  company  could  not  pay  the  same  rate  as  the  Pennaylvanii 
account  of  its  financial  circumstances.  "  All  right;  we  will  rega 
that  question  accordingly."  We  made  an  agreement  that  the  shipj 
clerks  of  the  Reading  road  would  receive  $55  a  month  ;  $10  or  $15 
than  other  railroads  were  paying  in  the  United  States.  Previous  to 
organization  we  were  getting  $40  and  $45  a  mouth.  A  very  import 
position.  We  have  increased  it  to  $50  and  $55,  according  to  the  me 
of  the  men. 

Q.  You  now  work  for  them  for  this  sum  because  the  road  wa«  mak 
less  money  *? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  suppose  the  road  was  making  a  certain  profit  of  10  per  cei 
say,  upon  its  investment,  would  yon  then  demand  an  increase  ofwa* 
corresponding  somewhat  with  tiie  increase  of  profits  ? — A.  That  woi 
depend  upon  the  agreement  entered  into,  as  to  how  long  that  a<;T 
ment  would  last. 

Q.  For  instance,  if  the  profit  on  the  investment  should  net  5  ] 
cent,  one  year  and  should  increase  10  percent,  next  year,  would  \ 
then  demand  an  increase  of  pay  ? — A.  No,  sir;  not  in  the  i)resent  con 
tion  of  the  Reading  Company.  Our  object  was  to  see  the  Reading  Cc 
pany  out  of  the  hands  of  the  receivers,  and  we  ke])t  our  wage  quest 
to  the  very  lowest  figure  so  as  not  to  be  a  strain  on  the  company. 

Q.  Now  take  the  miners.  The  officials  ot  your  mining  company! 
tify  that,  paying  the  i)resent  wages  and  the  other  incidental  exi)ense> 
mining,  that  it  was  making  nothing.  So  it  is  a  losing  business.  If  t 
should  be  a  fact,  would  you  (ienian<l  an  increase*  f — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Even  if  they  are  doing  a  losing  business  ? — A.  I  should  thiuk 
I  mean  to  say  as  far  as  the  miners  are  concerned,  while  I  have  uo 
thority  to  speak  for  the  miners — there  are  things  you  can  bring  ou 
the  mining  (juestion. 

Q.  You  can  not  tell  anything  about  that  mining  question  ? — A. 
sir,     I  understand  they  have  got  to  pay  75  cents  for  a  doctor. 

C^.  Y(Mi  think  tiiat  your  men  worked  eighty  iiours  (jontinuously  ?- 
That  was  by  reason  of  tlu»  Lehij^^h  strike  in  the  Lehigh  n^gion.  ^ 
this  is  why  this  question  came*  up  ;  the  grievaiu'e  (tame  up  on  the  8un 
(juestion. 

i).  Did  vour  men  get  any  additional  pay  for  this  immense  work 
A.  Ves,  sir;  they  were  i)aid  for  over  Ikmus  they  made,  but  since 
strike  upon  our  systtMu  we  have  had  a  grievance  th.u  th(^  men  emplo 
upon  the  main  line  did  not  receive  one  cent  Ibr  overtime. 
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V'    Von  siiy  you  syiiipathizt*  with  tho  piirposr  of  tlir  r.iilroiid  to  ilo 

'*^iiy  with   till*  i*aiial.     Do  yon  iiiraii  that  f — A.   I   do  not  s\  in|»a»lii/«^ 

^*ifh  riit-  roiiipaiiy.     I  did  not  think  it  was  ^ood  |»olir\  lor  our  oi;::iiti/a 

tnm  ttM  Jiitci'tfie  in  tht*  uiatttT.    That  is  wliat  I  meant ;  and  wr  dn'j'i'td 

fh**  fM>i««  on  this  ;;round.  the  sann*  as  wt»  dropptMl  tin*  cisc  in  thr  sfuii- 

int»nt  lil\'   pay  <pU'stion  nMiniivd  hy  hiw.     It  was  a  favor  t  hi*  company 

.u^ktul    11.-^,  not  to  a;;itate  that  (pu-stion,  and  wc  tlioppcil  it  in  the  interest 

ill*  rh«*    «  •«  •nipanx . 

€^.     W"  *•!!,  now.  what  is  it  llnit  k4'e[»s  yoii  raih'f»ad  nn'n   from  ;;oin;;  to 

ui»i  k     * A.  .In -it   from  th«»  faet   tliat   Presitlent  <'«iil»in  says  he  will  noi 

liiif  ;tiiN~  n:an  \\  ho  \\fnl  out  on  strike*. 

C^.     ^^  1 1  [ipose  Mi.  i'liilnn  shonhl  c»pen  the«hM»rs  to  «lay  and  invite  yoii 
all  t*»    *-*  •iiie  lia«'k  on  the  L'Ttli  i — A.  i'ertainly  we  wcMihl. 

1^.      ^\"  itiiont  rel'ereih'e  to  the  five  «Tews  ? — A,   I   <lo  not  km^w,  1   sup- 
^i«»--*'   ^  li«-i«'  would  he  an  nnder^tandiiii;  alniut  it. 

if'      1     *^i*e  in  a  n«'wsj»aper  of  somo  nieetin;^  of  men  who  dt'sired  to  inter- 

4.sT   tli«- 1  iiM'ives  in  an  ailii'iation  of  the  matter. — A.  That   is  the  «ples- 

l\«>ti  T  li  ^4  t  is  a^itatiii;^  i  lie  pul>iU'.  the  st  rike  question.     Mr.  <  'orhin  elaims 

ihfi*"    i  >4   noihin;:  to  arhiliale.     If  there  is  nolhiii;;  to  arhitrale,  wh\ ,  in 

th«*  ii-tiiie  of  <i4>d,  d>in*t  he  ;:rant  an  arbitration  wlu^n  it  is  in  his  favor. 

•%*•     ^N'h;it  is  tln-re  to  ar!»!ti;ite  .'     In  other  wor«ls,  if  you  or;raniz<»  a 

Ih*.ii«1   1  >^  an  a<M-iM>m«'iit  toai'oitrate,   wh;it    would   von  sulimil   to  that 

lHi;fti«l   f — A.  The  I'lli/.iihethport  (piestion  in  the  lii.st   jihu***.     \Vi' \\ouhl 

lh«-ii   ^'iihinit   tilt*   Tort    Uiehuiond  trouble;  we  wouhl  then  suhinit   tho 

i.L«ii«-.il    (leinent,  the  claims  of  sueh   men   as  Sharkey,    Ilede,  ami  all 

^l**"^*'  1  •*M»ple.  and  w«*  would  suhmit    for  arhitration   th**  tele;;rani   that 

••iinit*  I  «  »  Poitsville  ordt*rinL^  olV  th»»  strike  ami  whv  those  men  wen*  not 

tak^'ii    IfciU'k  jH'eoidin;;  to  the  <irder  statin;;  that  those  reporting:  for  «luty 

•>ii  tile    i2l\U  wouhl  betaken  bark,  and  why  the  (»nieials  disn*;;ardiMl  the 

•rV      *  ■    *  *'  the  ;;eneral  superintendent    in   not    taking  those   nuMi    bark. 

1  liiir  i>*    Jill  ^^,.  .^^[^ .  ^y,»  ^\^^  ^^^^^  .,^^1^  aiivthin;;  unjust  or  unreasonable. 

.     «•    ^*^«  ►  \ou  sav  then   vou   would   return  to  work    witliout  arbitrating; 
'"•""*  u  |.i;f,.,s  if  Mr.  Corbin  wouhl  a;;ree  to  it  .'—A.   All  we  ask  is  to  be 

^''t^l'"    ^  *'*'**  ''"'  >am«*  as  previous  to  the  strike. 

^'    ^  f  he  should  ni»w  toihiv  sav  to  von,  vou  can  now  return  to  em- 
ploViu,.„j  ,_^     ^-^^^^  , 

«*  '  t'  lie  said  to  th*'>e  L\<MH»  nien  :  **  Take  vour  phu'es  and  ^'o  to  work," 
*7i  theypif— A.   Yes,  sir. 

••  ^VitlhMit  ha\iiii;an\  matters  detinitelv  settled* — A.  We  had  no 
'1    '  Z*^*  •  *M  of  \%a;:es  at  tin*  time  i»f  the  Ktrike  :    iMUie  wliate\er. 

^'  «~ou  (*on>ider  this  a  loekout  latlo'r  than  a  strike  .'~A.  In  ono 
*'"'  J*'*  •_•!  thewiird  :  ,>e>.sir. 

^'       llie  men  an*  read\  totjo  to  work  .' — A.   I  sav  t hi' men  .ire  read\  to 


•  'I  •  til 


\ 


*  ^Vork.  As  Mi.  S\\ei;;ard  stat*'d  to  our  *"'»mimttee  ulieiiihev  lelt 
iii"  «»l\i,.,.  ••.\11  hainl>  ean  return  to  wnrU  with  the  «\«-«  ptniii  nt  the  live 
.ft  A  *^^  Sh.iike.x .  auil  Ilede."  Mad  that  oidei  bre'i  lt\eil  up  to.  t  he  -^ee- 
**'''     '^^  rik«*  \\  mid  nexer  have  t.iki'ii  phu-i*.      rin"  di'^|l.lt^h  w.in  di  l.ixed 

•  **liil.idelphia  to  I*ottsville  nearly  ten  hoins. 

\\\  M:.  AM»r.i:si»N  : 

*•     U'lNuii    enn>id<'r  t  h:tt    -^i-ennil    oeeiMli'Mfe     •   -lliKeor    i   !  i>'U«iU-   .'-  — 
^    Inikoiit,  t'ltUii  rliet'.K't   ih.ll   .'lO  ipI   4»0  nii'M  r.  hiM   Iiu!   ri!i|::ili  WiirK 
'  ■••   ir  I'.ilo  Altti. 

<'    1  Mil  spnki'  III  t  lie  e.ll  lU'l'    ]).ino;    \  niir  t  i"<i  !lrioii\    4it    I\i,i:oi      pl.ie- 
^'*'d!i\  1 1,1*  r.iiti'oad  oDj-'mU.      Ib»\   Im'i^  'n.'-   I'li-H'  In*!-!?   i-.i'ii|i:.i  -i'  bi- 
'**ii  the  i-tfi  I'll  i\  e^  :itid  I  In*  i  .11  li  n  nl  niiiii.ils  :  hnw   in.iiix    \  imI  •»  •■■  n  k  .'  — 
^*  It  Was  lor  ve.us  and  vt-ais  the  men  h.til  ii»  >-ul»;mt  to  ih!>;  i  \  imiukimI 
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treatment  by  the  officials  of  the  Reading  Company  in  this  section  of  the 
State,  from  the  fact  there  was  nothing  else  for  them  to  do  except  to 
work  in  the  mines  or  on  the  railroad. 

Q.  And  as  a  result  of  that  condition  of  things  the  men  organized  f- 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  they  been  in  the  habit  of  coming  through  committees,  their 
chosen  representatives! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  years  past  have  the  Reading  Railroad  officials  been  in 
the  habit  of  receiving  a  statement  of  grievances  through  these  com- 
mittees^— A.  For  the  past  fifteen  months. 

Q.  Jiofore  that  fifteen  months,  how  were  these  grievances  presented 
upmi  thr  part  of  the  men? — A.  We  never  had  an  organization  npoa 
l:jv'  iMiiroaL     Wo  had  it  here  among  our  miners. 

Q.  1  was  speaking  of  the  railroad.  Up  to  December  22  Mr.  Sweigard 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  your  committees  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  hearing  them  courteously  f — A.  Alwa3\s. 

Q.  Has  he  ever  used  the  language  which  it  is  stated  he  used  to  tl^e 
committee  on  one  occasion  there,  the  time  when  Lee  was  present  and 
some  one  else? — A.  1  was  not  there  at  the  time. 

Q.  But  ordinarily  he  has  received  them  courteously  and  ver^ 
kindly  ? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  he  ever  before  refused  to  receive  committees? — A.  Never  t> 
my  knowledge. 

Q.  During  these  fifteen  months  did  not  you  and  Mr.  Lee  represeim 
the  men  in  their  dealings  with  the  railroad  as  to  these  complaints!—. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  during  the  time  since  you  left  the  company  you  have 
supported  by  the  men  ? — A.  I  have  always  been  considered  an  employ 
of  the  company. 

Q.  You  stated  at  some  period  you  received  $2.25  or  $2.50  a  day  ditx 
ing  this  time  you  were  acting  for  the  men! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Sweigard  was  acting  tor  the  company? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  about  what  his  salary  was  ? — A.  I  could  not. 

Q.  Tt  is  more  than  $2  50  a  day? — A.  1  should  judge  so. 

Q.  There  could  be  nothing  improper  to  either  ink-rest;  he  is  pa-i< 
$12,000  while  you  are  paid  $2.50  a  day? — A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Now  I  want  to  go  a  little  back  of  what  bas  been  l)rought  out  i- 
evidence,  as  far  as  I  remember.  From  vonr  information  in  going  ^ 
tbe  Lehigh  region  was  the  Lehigh  trouble  a  strike  or  a  lockout? — J^ 
As  far  as  I  understiind  the  Lehigh  men  made  a  demand  upon  the  oper 
ators  for  an  increase  of  wages.  It  was  refused  them,  and  as  the  resdl 
of  that  there  was  a  strike. 

Q.  That  was  in  September? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  as  the  result  the  men  are  uow  out  of  employment  in  tl** 
Lehigh  re;;ion,  aiidtheinen  who  symi)athiziHl  with  them  made  con tribti 
tions  Ibi  tlnMr  support  ? — A.  Our  men  contributed  one  day's  pay. 

(J.   You  of  coiirso  had  a  right  lodo  that  i — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ILiNo  Noii  any  reason  to  think  tliat  there  was  any  uuderstaiidiulr 
between  th<'  raihoad  which  carries  the  Lehigh  coal,  I  do  not  kuowtli*- 
namo  of  it,  ami  thi^  trading  people  so  as  to  assist  the  Lehigh  peo[»le.' — 
A.  To  ontv.ai'd  appearances  there  was,  but  1  have  nothing  to  base  ib^ 
assertion  ui)on. 

Q.  In  fact  the  su[)j)ort  which  was  contribuletl  by  thu  tScliuylkill  meO 
substantially  aided  the  men  in  the  Lehigh  region  to  continue  the 
strike  .' — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  if  this  support  could  1)o  cut  off,  then  th<'  Lehigh  miuerscouM 
t>o  briHi^ht  to  the  Htarvatioii  point  ? — A.  That  is  the  point. 

Ki.  Ilii!  your  men  so  think  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  the  belief  in  their  minds  ?— A.  It  was  generally  believed 
•monjr  luir  men  that  tliey  were  trying  to  starve  the  Ix'high  miners  into 
i^ulimission. 

Q.  And  y«Hi  eonsidered  it  common  cause  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  a  light  to  do  that  under  the  American  Constitution  and 
tlie  laws  <»f  Pennsylvania  f — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  upon  another  point.  (\ui  \ou  giv<»  to  the  committee  a  fair 
i(li*H,  cvtMi  it' it  1m*  n:i  appioxiinati*  one,  nt  tlir  numlN'r  of  (*ars  of  coal  or 
roiiH  of  eoal  whieli  aiecarrietl  over  the  Kea<ling  roa^l  from  this  Reading 
(%>al  r<»mpan\,  and  how  many  U\ss  cars  were  eo!iiing  down  on  the  1st 
iif  •lanuary,  or  after  the  1st  of  «lanuary  ;  say  the  10th  of  Jantniry  ? — A. 
[  craii  not ;  some  of  our  railroad  men  will  l>e  called  u|K>fi  the  sUind  and 
rill  give  that  iid'ormation. 

Cj.  Can  n«»t  you  have  that  data  furnisheil  us  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

<j-  One  of  the  railroad  oflicials  testified,  if  1  remember  distinctly,  that 
there  was  not  a  strike,  an<l,  in  fact,  that  In*  ha  I  forg4)tten  that  theiv  was 
a  Htrike,  and  I  would  have  l>een  justified  in  inferring  fi-om  that  that 
there  was  just  the  same  amount  of  freigh:  carrietl  over  the  roa<l  as  there 
ha^I  !>een.  Wr  would  like  t4>  have  the  fiwts  upon  that  as  to  what  this 
'**»'|<I  i>  onliiKU'ily  earrying.  Any  information  y<m  can  furnish  of  that 
^*n  Uf  \v«mhi  like  to  have.  I  want  t<»kn«>w  something  more  about  that 
^^^iny  i|:iestion.  About  what  tinn*  was  that  cpiestion  raised  with  the 
^eiai>»  f — A.  Between  three  and  four  wrtks  before  the  strike. 
V.  .V  lid  the  C4)mpany  at  that  tinn*  reiiuested  it  should  be  lai<l  over 
JOI  •Is^iiiiary  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

A    l>id  you  imagine  then»  might  have  Im*«*ii  any  8uspici<»n  u])on  their 
'"J  **t    that  time  of  having  trouble  about  the  1st  of  Janiniryf — A.  Not 
''•at     time.     NVe  wen*  led    to  Ix^lievr  that  they  would   make  arrange- 
"*  "^    to  doawav  with  the  Siuhlav  work  business  and  hire  more  men. 
^  -      «  «iii  stat^Ml  that  vonr  men  had  an  impression  that  this  Ta>  lor  tS:  i  'o. 

«  \  part  of  the  Kea<ling  Railroad  Company? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
'•     ^^'as  that  a  gi-neral  impn*ssion  uj>oii  their  part  f — A.  The  general 
'«"*"x>*ion. 

«•  ^  ^iui  vou  i^ive  us  the  reasons  upon  which  it  reste<l  ? — A.  \Vr  <*an 
^'  ,^^"**  iM'Vfr  knew.  The  bnsiiu»>s  was  tiansacte<l  in  the  Port  Rich- 
'"•*   *»llirr. 

^'    -V  iid  fin*  m<»n  then*  generally  belii»vtHl  it  f — A.   Yes,  sir. 
^*  .    t'lievlH'lii'Vid  that  action  of  Tavlor^S:  Co.  was  substantial!  v,  though 
n  it>t*,u.,H^.   flu*  aetion  of  thr  railroa«i  coinpanv  * — A.   Vrs,  .sir. 
^'    ^  t  tilt*  railroad  company  had  desired  to  do  awa\  with  the  m(*n  who 
*"^,    '^tN'fivin;:  .»u  rrnts  an  hour,  couhl  the\  have  taken  more  etlertual 
i*tiu,^l  l\^.^^^  taking  in  iionunitm  men  ? — A.  They  certainly  couhl  not. 

y  ^  will  not  enter  upon  tlit*  (picstiiui  of  the  right  and  wrong  of  union 
^ad  ^i«Mi  union.  What  I  am  trvifig  lo  get  at  is  whether  the  im)»i(*ssion 
•■|Mu.  jj.jpi  ,,ft|n.  ,,n.||  iiiiit  'r:i\lor>  roiirrrn  was  siiiiplN  and  rrally  part 
*'*  *****  iailio..d  rn:iip.i:i\ .  .iiji!  wltitlhi  T.in  lor  \'  C«».  and  ihr  Rca^ling 
*"'•••». »i.\  kill  w  ;j.r\  -v..."  ■•  li!  .t  '\  iihiir:  that  i:i  pri*s^ioj»  .iiholig  the 
'"*'■     ' —  \.    ii..i     .»•    .    •  -i"  '«•    »\  <  ■(►.  V.  I    ■■  I'l'-lri   iri;ii   i:npii-s. 

^-  In  other  wonls,  whether  lln-y  knrw  that  by  putting  non-union  men 
t"  ^iirk  It  wouhl  lead  the  union  men  to  quit  or  to  .start  a  disturbance' — 
^  Tbey  certainly  did  know. 
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Q.  Abont  that  canal  question.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  in  the  last 
two  or  three  years  the  Reading  Railroad  Company  has  been  using  the 
canal  for  the  transportution  or  coal,  if  they  have,  in  large  quantities  ?~ 
A.  Xot  in  lar<?e  quantities  ;  no. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  men  are  eaiployed  on  that  ?  Would 
it  be  over  a  hundred  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  it  be  a  thousand  ? — A.  Oh,  no ;  two  or  three  hundred,  per- 
ha])s. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  in  regard  to  the  fight  of  the  railroad  to  do  away 
with  the  canal,  what  was  that  tight  and  why  was  itf — A.  All  my  infor- 
mation is  from  the  newspapers,  that  it  was  not  ]>a3'ing  the  company  aDd 
they  wante<l  the  Stat43  to  take  that  canal  entirely  out  of  their  hands  and 
run  it.    They  wanted  to  do  away  entirely  with  the  canal. 

Q.  Why  did  they  want  to  do  that! — A.  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Tiiar  is  just  simply  the  statement  of  the  papers! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Do  you  regard  the  difficulty  between  the  Reading  Railroad  Com- 
pany and  its  employes  as  a  strike  or  a  lockout!  What  I  mean  to  sav 
is,  do  you  regard  the  fact  of  the  men  being  now  out  was  caused  by  a 
strike  or  a  lockout  ? — A.  1  certainly  call  it  a  lockout  now  on  this  end  of 
the  road. 

Q.  What  about  the  other  end  ! — A.  I  will  explain  that.  When  the 
telegram  came  to  me  it  arrived  at  11.40  in  the  morning,  27th  of  Decem- 
ber, ordering  all  hands  to  resume  work.  The  telegram  was,  *' Strike 
declared  off,  order  all  hands  to  work.''  That  was  received  at  11.40,  tea 
or  eleven  hours  late.  In  the  mean  time  we  had  a  notice  posted  at  Palo 
Alto,  which  is  a  mile  or  two  from  here,  that  those  who  did  not  report 
for  duty  on  the  27th  could  consider  themselves  discharged.  Had  that 
telegram  come  when  sent  froni  Philadelphia  at  the  proper  time,  all  of 
our  men  would  have  been  at  work.  When  1  received  the  official  notifi- 
cation from  headquarters  at  Phila(leli)hia,  it  was  then  12  o'clock.  When 
the  men  reported  for  work  then,  they  were  told  their  places  were  fille<I. 

Q.  About  one-half  of  the  railroad  employes  continued  at  work?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  other  half? — A.  Went  on  strike. 

Q,  Do  you  know  what  the  half  who  went  on  strike  did,  or  whatcouclu- 
sion  they  came  to  alter  they  received  this  notice  ? — A.  W4ien  we  fouiul 
that  some  40  or  50  men,  as  I  understand,  at  Palo  Alto  had  been  refused 
work,  they  came  to  our  meeting  in  the  convention,  and  we  passed  a 
resolution  that  no  man  should  go  to  work  unless  all  hands  were  taken 
back. 

Q.  Then  these  Palo  Alto  men  who  received  notice  in  time  to  return 
on  th(»  27th,  they  refused  to  go  ? — A.   \\\'  did  not  receive  notice. 

Q.  1  understood  you  to  say  the  notice  had  been  posted  up  ! — A.  Yes; 
stuck  up  by  the  ollicials  ot  the  company. 

Q.  I)i<l  ni»t  the  railroad  men  see  that  notice  in  time  ? — A.  Yes,  s:r; 
but   the  strike  was  not  ordered  otl'.    We  had  no  otlieial  notilieatiouot'it. 

Q.  We  will  ^o  back  now  to  my  purpose.  V(mi  regarded,  then, that 
half  of  the  l\'eadin<;  enii)lov<'*s  who  c(»ntinued  ami  worked  at  the  lime 
as  has  inii  don<'  so  hecause  tlH\v  ^ot  this  notieis  and  the  half  who  went 
on  strike  did  not  u'et  it  / — A.   Kxaetlv. 

i).  So  niucli,  then,  1  understand.  Now,  how  doyou  re.irard  the  miner:^ 
of  the  ii'eadin^^Coal  and  Iron  ('onipany  Immu;^"  out  of  emi)lovment  at  this 
time  ?  Do  you  look  upon  that  as  a  strike  or  lock  out  ^. — A.  The  miners 
went  out  on  strike  u[K)n  the  wa^jce  (piestion. 
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Q.  Withoat  any  connection  with  tbc  railroa<I  qaention  ? — A.  With- 
out any  connection  with  the  railroad  question  whatever. 

Q.  That  ft  the  8  jwr  cent,  we  have  heard  8o  much  aboat  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  PIea«e  give  U8  noine  resv-sons,  if  3*ou  have  any,  wliy  you  think  the 
Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  which  is  really  tht*  Headin;:  liailroad 
Company,  refused  to  continue,  under  the  nH>rp;aniz:iti4)n,  the  8  i>er  cent, 
which  had  Imhmi  paid  by  the  rectMvers  from  the  time  the  aj^reeinent  was 
madt'  up  to  the  1st  of  January  1 — A.  I  can  not. 

Q.  You  have  no  reasons  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Any  conjectures  f — A.  No  conjectures.  We  have  representative 
miners  who  will  j^ve  you  any  information. 

Q.  V4)U  said  something  alnrnt  the  miners  having  another  grievance 
U*Mi<lt*s  the  wage  qu<'8tion.  I  understood  you  to  say  something  2il>out 
their  having  to  pay  75  cents  for  a  doctor.  What  was  that,  75  cents  a 
month  ? — A.  That  is  in  the  Lehigh  region. 

Q.  We  are  now  cimcernetl  with  the  Schuylkill;  we  are  going  up  to 
the  I/chigh  and  talk  with  the  people  up  there  about  their  grievances  ? — 
A.  A  man  has  to  pay  75  cents  there  a  month  for  a  doctor  to  the  com- 
pany. 

Q.  Does  he  have  to  pay  anything  here  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  here. 

if.  So  then*  is  no  <litliculty  on  that  point  here  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Hy  Mr.  Stone: 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  it  was  the  company  desired  the  matter  to  go 
over  until  January  f — A.  To  take  it  into  consultation.  We  thought 
ve  wt^re  working  harmoniously  with  the  company  and  we  had  an  idea 
they  would  n4lmit  the  Justice  of  our  claim. 

Q.  Why  do  you  supimse  they  desired  it  to  go  overt — A.  Now  we 
snpiN>M>  they  desired  it  to  go  over  to  inaugurate  a  strike. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  suspicion  of  it  at  that  time  f — A.  Not  the  slight- 
ej«r :  nothing. 

The  Chairman.  I  underst^xNl  y<m  to  sii> ,  some  time  ago,  that  you  told 
the  men  vou  exfKTted  they  would  havetroubhi  ? 

The  Witness.  Ves,  sir. 

Q.  You  «an  ni»t  give  any  n»Jwons  why  you  ex|)ected  trouble  ? — A.  No, 
Kir:  but  fnmi  th«»  investigation  I  ma<le  at  the  Shamokiu  diutes  1  rould 
vi«»t  understand  why  the  coal  coniing  from  th«'  different  K«'ading  Kail- 
roiid  mines  was  taken  from  Shamokin  and  dumptMl.  It  was  never  known 
previons  to  the  Lehigh  strike. 

Uy  Mr.  CiliPMAN: 

Q.  When*  did  tin*  men  (Mime  from  whom  they  put  in  the  pliK^es  of 
th»-  -Mi^Ml  f — A.   From  all  parts  of  the  (country,  1  un<lerstand. 

Q.  Wlien  <lul  tlh*yeoine.' — .\.  \V«»ll,  thev  iiad  agents  out,  th«»  <*om- 
pany,  as  mnnt  as  the  strike  was  ordenMl. 

C^.  They  had  their  ag«*nts  cMit  as  soon  as  the  strike  wjis  onleretl  f — 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  Ix'fore  f — A.  Not  before.  They  may  ;  I  ran  not  answer  that 
question  for  you;  they  may  have  don<*  that.  There  was  also  some  talk 
an  to  the  C4>lor  test  tpiesti<»n  upon  our  system. 

Uv  .Mr.  Stonk: 

ft 

K^.  When  was  that  !  ~A.  That  was  al»onl  six  nionth>  ago. 

C^.  What  Wifts  it  i — A.  Well,  we  i)ad  a  little  spurt  upon  tliat.  That 
wti>  at  I'ort  Kielimontl,  but  it  tlid  not  amount  to  niueh  ;  but  we  de^'ided 
ttie  question  was  a  fair  one  in  the  inter<*sts  of  the  company. 
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Q.  What  was  the  color  test? — A.  They  examined  the  men  as  to  their 
si^lit,  in  regard  to  their  color  blindness 

Q.  They  examined  them,  as  I  understand,  as  we  do  uavi^tors  on  the 
lakes  and  ocean,  to  see  whetlier  they  can  tell  the  color  of  lights.  Yoa 
have  dift'erent  lights  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  they  examine  men  who  are  track-hands,  switchmen,  engineers. 
etc.,  as  to  tlie  color  test  ? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  object  to  that  i — A.  We  objected  to  the  method  the  rail- 
road company  was  using  in  the  color  test. 

(i.  What  was  that  i — A.  AVc  thought  a  railroad  company  wanted  to 
use  it  to  reach  some  active  men  in  the  organization  when  the  prelimi- 
nary examination  was  made.  Our  men  objected  until  proper  Hafeguards 
were  phKHMl  around  our  men. 

Bv  Mr.  Parker: 

Q.  When  th(»se  men  went  out  at  Port  Richmond  and  Elizabethport, 
was  not  the  movement  then  a  strike  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  if  there  is  any  lockout  about  it,  it  is  from  something  that  has 
arisen  since? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  any  otters  been  made  recently  to  re-instate  these  railroad 
men,  to  your  knowledge  i — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wiiatf — A.  AVe  have  sent  committees  to  try  to  eflFect  a  settlement 

Q.  In  passing  your  resolution  at  Shamokin  and  taking  other  stepsin 
the  strike,  did  you  consider  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  consamers 
of  coal  throughout  the  country? — A.  In  what  wayf 

Q.  In  any  way  ? — A.  We  took  into  consideration  at  our  oonventioi^ 
at  Shamokin  that  we  had  the  right  to  use,  as  I  said  before,  any  legiti- 
mate weapon  to  bring  an  oppressor  to  terms;  that  the  railroads  ooio- 
bined  and  that  it  became  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  take  soraestep^ 

Q.  Just  come  to  particulars.  What  consideration  did  you  give  tot 
rights  of  the  consumers  throughout  the  United  States  in  taking  tho- 
steps  for  a  strike  and  throwing  the  business  of  the  company  into  ccf 
fusion.  What  measures  did  you  take  and  what  consideration  did  y^ 
give  before  throwing  the  business  of  those  two  companies  into  conC 
sion  ? — A.  When  we  found  the  cars  at  Bridgeport  tied  up  and  the  i 
terest  of  tlje  public  was  at  stake,  we  ordered  the  cars  to  be  circulate' 

Q.  Was  that  all  !—\,  That  is  all. 

if.  Did  you  take  that  into  consideration  when  you  passed  the  re 
hit  ion  at  Shamokin  i — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  time  consider  the  rights  of  consumers  throngho 
theccmntry  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  another  (luestion.  Do  you  not  know  that  your  railroad  ni 
and  yonr  mining  men  received  their  wages  out  of  a  fund  paid  by  t 
general  consumers  throngliout  the  United  States  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  -, 

(}.  Tlien  wiiat  right  liaveyou,  as  railroad  men  and  representing  rr^  '^ 

road  men,  to  bring  on  a  general  strike  that  wonld  add  to  the  costs 
thiM'onsunier  withont  considering  tlie  eonsunu^rs  riglits? — A.  Fromt 
fact  tliat  we  know  that  wiiile  tlie  general  i)ul)lic  are  paying  our  wag^ 
we  are  being  robbetl  of  it  by  the  (rombinations  and  corporations. 

(^.  And  be<;ans<'  ol  the  light  l)etween  yon  and  the  railroads  you  Inm 
a  right  to  <lisn»gard  the  rights  of  the  eonsunuu's  :  is  that  it? — A.  Yes,£^ 

(^.   Von  do  disregard  it  / — A.   We  do  not. 

(>.  Wh;it  have  you  done  lo  help  and  prote(!t  the  consumer  in  thisc*-^  ^ 
test  ! — A.   \\  r  did  it. 

(^.   What  tlid  yon  ilo  ! — A.  To  i)roteet  tlie  consumer's  interests? 

Q.   Yes,  sir  ;  what  did  you  do  i — A.  We  did  it. 


re 
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does  not  answer  me.  You  must  answer  my  question.  If  you 
►w,  say  so;  and  if  you  did  anything]:,  si>ecify  what. —A.  We 
anything;  c^xcept  to  take  our  own  interests  into  consideration, 
one  of  the  doctrines  of  your  organization  that  you,  who  rep- 
hil>orin;r  men,  created  tlie  railroatls  and  the  freight  handled 
HnnuMlities  tliat  snpjdy  commerce,  something  as  Providence 
things  * — A.  I  do  iH»t  understand  your  question, 
stenogiapher  will  read  the  question  [question  was  read], — 
rtain  extent  it  is. 

is  it  upon  that  ])rinciple  or  article  of  faith  that  3'ou  base  this 
sn»gard  the  consumers,  and  to  direct  as  to  the  amount  of 
I  the  control  of  the  operations  of  railroading? — A.  Xo,  sir; 

t  tlo  you  hase  it  upon  f — A.  We  base  it  upon  the  fundamental 
of  our  (Uganization  ;  to  make  it  as  short  as  possible,  that  we 
lit  to  our  part  of  the  shan*  we  helped  to  create.  All  we  ask 
y's  pay  for  a  fair  clay's  work,  (iive  us  that,  and  that  is  all 
Ve  do  not  h«'lieve  the  railn)ad  corporations  have  a  right  to 
irvation  wages. 

aftiT  that  y<»u  ditl  not  pay  any  attention  to  it  or  care  what  is 
it  ? — A.  As  tin*  sa\ing  is,  it  gives  a  man  enough  to  do  to  at- 

own  alVairs. 

is  as  far  as  you  h»ok  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

athcr  the  conclusions  correctly,  it  has  been  the  pur|)ose  among 
ul  and  mining  strikcis  to  force  the  men  oppressing  you  to 
%  by  cn»ating  vrry  high  pric(»s  for  coal  or  a  iroal  famine  in 
y;  1h»\v  is  that  f — A.  I  am  not  prepart»d  to  answer  that  ques- 

^•ou  answer  it  .' — A.  No,  sir. 
von  sav  it  is  not  so  f — A.  I  can  not. 

'  you  a  knowledge  of  any  fa<'t  that  will  pix:)ve  to  us,  or  tend 
»  us,  that  T.i,\  lor  \  To.  are  identilied  with  tin*  Reading  Kail- 
tan  v  in  interesr  .' — A.  No,  sir. 

t  L*o.(MM>  mrn  are  ont  now.  (»r  L*'J.(MM>  in  all  have  been  out  until 
i.   Yes,  sir. 
enty  of  those  men  went  back  what  would  you  call  them  f — A. 

.  w(»ek  ago  ? — .\.   Wr  certainly  would  call  tluMu  **  scabs.*" 

t  wouhl  \ou  eall  them  today  f — A.  Th«'y  would  lu»  going  back 

er  instructions  of  a  joint  jirbiriation  bo;ird. 

** scabs"  in  our  sense  are  men  who  refns«»  to  obey  th(»  tirders 
ranization  .' — A.   Yes.  sir. 

sir,  in  one  \  iew  of  this,  is  it  not  a  contest  between  diflen»nt 
al)oring  men  ! — A.  No.  sir.  It  is:uM»ntest  ot  organi/.etl  lalM)r 
ranized  e:ipiral. 

.\here  is  tile  niiorganized  labor  in  the  contest? — A.  It  is  not 
the  eontest  at  all. 
t  comes  in;  it  has  eome  in  in  this  case,  has  it  n«»t  ? — A.  Yes, 

the  acts  <»f  violence  and  colIi.sii»ns  are  generally  with  other 

aboring  men  than  yonr  (»wn  ? — A.   We  <lo  not  do  any. 

»  yon  not  there  at  Shenandoah  ? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

)U  not  know  it  is  always  a  fact  that  when  there  an>  collisions, 

lH*twe«»ii  ilitfertMit  classes  of  laboring  men  ! — A.   Yes,  sir. 

it  not  represent  tin*  contest  of  the  ditVerent  claAses  of  labor- 
-A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Then  I  call  you  back  to  the  question  I  askecl  you  before.  Doyoa 
assume  the  r'l^hi  to  say,  if  your  relations  with  these  coi^panies  are 
broken,  you  have  a  right  to  stand  between  other  men  and  this  work!— 
A.  I  «aid  we  did  not. 

Q.  That  point  you  yield,  then? — A.  Yes,  sir;  every  man  has  aright 
to  work  and  act  acx^ording  to  his  conscience. 

Q.  Only  you  call  him  a  '*scab!" — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  These  2,600  men  who  went  out  on  the  railroad  generally  had  fam* 
ilies  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  your  judgment  what  numl)er  of  mouths  to  be  fed  would  that^ 
2,C<K)  represent? — A.  AVell,  I  should  judge  about  ten  or  twelve  thou- 
sand. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  sufferings  among  the  striking  employes 
either  company  ? — A.  I  have  in  the  Lehigh  region. 

Q.  No;  of  either  of  these  companiesf  I  think  we  had  better  leave  th 
Lehigh  region  until  we  get  people  who  know  about  that. — A.  Of  th. 
Coal  and  Iron  Company;  no,  sir. 

(),  You  think  they  have  got  along  without  suffering? — A.  So  far; 
sir. 

Q.  Have  you  found  that  there  is  much  surplus  labor  in  the  country  ! 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  there  are  men  ready,  whenever  a  place  is  vacated, 
take  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  exi)ect  to  enforce  a  strike  without  violence  when  tta 
labor  market  is  in  this  condition  ? — A.  We  have  prevented  violence 
far. 

Q.  How  do  you  expect  to  enforce  the  railroad  strike  and  have  yo 
men  taken  back  without  violence,  when  the  labor  market  is  in  this  co 
dition  ?— A.  That  I  can  not  answer. 

By  Mr.  Anderson  : 

Q.  Wlien  a  bnikesnun*  engages  with  the  company,  what  does  he  agr^« 
to  do? — A.  To  prrtonn  certain  duties,  tend  to  the  l)rakes,  and  see  tliiB»t 
the  tniin  is  projxMly  guarded. 

Q.  Anil  for  that  the  company  agrees  to  pay  him  certain  stipulate?^ 
wages.  Wlien  an  engineer  enters  the  emph)y  of  the  company,  what  a"K"^ 
tiie  duties  winch  lie  agrees  to  perform  ? — A.  8neh  as  the  place  of  an  e?  "K^i - 
gineer,  running  a  train,  knowing  all  aliout  his  engine  and  about  tL*^* 
si<:nals. 

Q.  And  the  conductor  agrees  to  perform  tlie  duty  of  caring  for  thM^ 
train  ? — A.   Ves,  sir. 

(^>.  The  eonduetor  receives  his  orders  from  some  higher  official  ac*^ 
coinniunieates  tliein  to  the  engineer  and  brakesman  ? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  the  engineers  and  conductors  agnu*  as  part  of  their  work  "t"  ^^ 
execute  the  duties  of  tlie  <*o]iipany  in  hauling  freight  as  distinct  from  tl^^ 
(juestiou  of  obeying  orders' — A.   Yes,  sir. 

i).  They  obey  the  onh'rs  ot  tlie  coinpanN  .' — A.   Yes,  sir. 

(,).  And  if  tlu^  orders  are  to  carry  such  andsneii  cars  to  such  andSQ^^^^ 
a  |»I;u'e,  they  do  tirat  ! — A.   V(\s,  sir. 

().  It  is  tiie  duty  of  the  eouipany,  is  it  not,  to  fultill  its  obligations  ^  ^^ 
the  public? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  advertises  it  is  ready  to  receive  freight  and  transport  fivig^l*  ^ 
and  <leJiver  frei<;ht  .' — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  all  that  the  employes  do  is  to  agree  to  obey  the  orders  prol>' 
erly  communicated  to  tiiem  .' — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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K  A  fiian  has  a  natural  riprht  to  ag^reo  to  take  work  from  a  company 

i  lirakesmaii  ? — A.  Vc*s.  Hir. 

>.  Ami  ho  has  a  rijrht  to  quit  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

f.  Now,  is  h«»  int«»il'i»riii;r  witli  any  nuurs  ri^ht  when  lie  himself  qnitH 

ik  ? — A.  IIt»  is  not. 

^  Is  it  part  of  his  <Iuty  to  study  th«»  scienro  of  political  economy  ; 

t  one  of  the  things  tor  which  he  is  pai<l  as  a  hrakesman  to  ileter- 

le  what  ett'fct  his  quittin;r  work  may  Ik*  up«>n  the  ability  of  theeom- 

IV  to  ileliver  freight  at  some  plaer  ? — A.  N«>,  sir. 

i.  Is  he  paid  to  consiiier  what  mi;;lit  he  the  ell'etrt  upon  the  State  of 
ii.Hjis  or  the  city  of  (Miieairo  if  he  should  quit  work  f — A.  Xo,  sir. 
i.  Then  it  wouhl  Ih»  natunil,  perhai>s,  for  the  employrs,  when  they 
:v  look] njr  at  some  particular  grievance,  somethiiifr  which  they  <^on- 
HrtMl  to  l)e  a  violation  of  the  agreement  of  the  ctmipany  with  them, 
to  study  the  whole  question  of  ])olitical  economy  as  we  fjentlemen 
'onjrre8s  are  called  ujMm  to  study  it* — A.  (Vrtainly  not. 
}.  They  are  not  t»aid  to  do  that  ? — A.  No.  sir. 
'.   It  is  not  a  part  of  their  husinessf — A.  No,  sir. 
Ir.  Stone.  There  was  a  larjje  hody  of  lalwrcrs  in  the  country  who 
not  iNdon^  toyiMir  organization  and  who,  when  your  meti  (luit  work, 
il«l  come  in  to  take  tht'ir  places.     You  may  know  that   that  was  a 
— A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  for  certain  line  of  work  on  the  railroad. 
.    Is  that  true  with   ivt'erence  to  miners  ? — A.  That  is  not  true  of 
••rs.     It  is  not  every  lahorin<r  man  that  can  do  mining  work. 
r.  Anderson.  I  understocNi  yon  to  say  that  what  your  men  did  wan 
nit  work.     Did  they  in  (piittinjr  work  use  any  violence  to  prevent 
other  men  from  working;  if  they  wished  f 
.   Not  in  a  single  instance. 

.    I>id  1  understand  yon  to  say  that  it  was  a  ]>rinciple  of  your  asao- 
i<m,  I  think  y<m   said  of  the  Kni;:hts  of  Labor  as  an  organization, 
they  were  oppos(Ml  to  and  wouhl  tH»t  indors«»  any  violenci*  upon  the 
"Is  of  others  f — A.    Ves,  sir. 

•  Is  it  not  true  that  your  or;;ani/ation,  its  principles  and  its  ])ra(v 
•*,  HO  far  as  it  can  b«*  maint:iined.  is  ji;;ainst  violenci*  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
-  Yoii  say  it  is  the  ri;;lr  of  any  man  to  obtain  work  to  suppttrt  his 
I  ly  f — A.  Ves,  sir. 

'  r.  ]'akki:k.  Have  not  therulesof  the  Order  been  chati;rc<l  as  to  the 
•tire  of  authon/Jn;;  strik«*s  without   thi»  approval  of  the  lii;;her  ofli- 

*  sini'c  the  investi;cation  of  th«*  southwest  -Slissouri  strike  ? 
-  Yes,  sir. 

'-  At  the  Milwaukee  conv4»ntiori  f — A.  At  the  Minneapolis  4'<Miven- 
our  constitution  was  revised. 

*  .  Was  there  not  one  provision  that  strikes,  as  a  ruh»,  shouhl  not  Iw 
i;;uraied    without    the  ajtproval  of  the  national  exeeutivt*  commit- 

* — A.   Ves,  sir. 

ii.  riiii'MAN.   Let  ine:isk>on  in  this  <'onneetion  what  or;:ani/atioiiH 

i  aiN»r  refuse  to  alliliate  with   the  Knights  of  Kab(»i  .' 

k.   1  haV4*  ntit  lieaid  i»t'  them. 

J.  ho  you  not  kni»w  * — A.  I  do  not  of  my  own  [»ersonaI  kn«)whMlp».     1 

V  notH'e  in  the  Iii-lii;:h. 

^•.   \Ui\  tiirou;:iiiMit  file  eoiintiy.     I  do  not   mean   partieiilarl\  herein 
1  inslx  vanla.  but  in  the  eountiy  ireneialh  f — A.  Oli.  \r.s;  the  !(r4»ther- 
m|  ot   Loeoni4>ti\t»  I']n;;ine4'is  and  Noinr  ot  mii  iiade>  unions. 
-^.  Are  th4'i<'  not  a  ):\va\  many  trades  unions  throu;:h4>ut  tin*  4'ountry 
>«*  refus«'  toathliate  witii  the  l\ni;:htsof  LabfU' also  f — A.  1  have  heanl 

•  there  is  a  ;;reat  man\  ot'them. 
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By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q»  Havj  not  lots  of  them  a«  organizations  of  labor  ! — A.  Yes,  At, 

Q,  The  point  1  want  to  get  at  is  a  little  further  in  the  line  of  Judge 
Pa^ke^^s  examination.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  unorganized  labor !— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  organized  bodies  eome  into  competition  with  them!— 1. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tlien  how  are  you  going  to  deal  with  the  theory  of  your  organiza- 
tion as  to  the  maintenance  of  wages  in  the  face  of  thatopi>osition.  How 
are  you  going  to  deal  with  it?— A.  Well,  the  theory  generally  of  our 
onUir  is  to  sliow  to  the  unorganized  men  tlie  beneQts  of  organization. 

Q.  And  if  >ou  had  the  laboring  men  of  the  country  in  a  well  equipped 
orginiizjitit»n,  intelligently  managed,  you  think  you  would  be  able  to  in- 
tiuence  the  rale  of  wages  i — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  hut  suppose  that  50  per  cent,  of  these  laboring  men  are  outside 
of  these  labor  organizations,  how  are  you  going  to  deal  with  that  class 
of  men  wh(*n*they  come  to  take  the  places  at  lower  wages  or  existing 
wages  when  difliculties  arise  between  the  employer  and  your  union 
men  ? — A  The  ouh  way  we  can  settle  that  question  is  to  take  the  griev- 
ance to  the  iM)]ls  and  see  we  send  representative  men  to  our  halls  of  leg- 
islature w!io  will  make  laws  governing  the  labor  question  and  not  in  the 
interest  of  corporations,  and  they  should  have  thCvse  laws  lived  up  to 
strictly,  and  then  we  can  command  this  unorganized  labor  througjionc 

the  countrv. 

» 

Q.  Let  us  see  about  that ;  that  enters  the  scope  of  our  inquiry.  What 
sort  of  law  would  you  pass  that  would  <ieal  with  the  unorganized  laborf— 
A.  We  want  any  laws  to  deal  with  unorganized  labor  that  can  showto 
them  the  benefits  which  wouhl  accrue  to  them  by  organization. 

Q.  My  quCvStion  was  that  if  50  [)or  cent,  of  the  men  were  organized 
and  50  per  cent,  of  them  staid  out,  as  Judge  Tillman  sai<l,  refused  to ^'O 
in,  now  the  50  [>er  cent,  who  an*  in  that  (U'giniization  can  not  contn)! 
the  labor  inailcet  with  the  others  rtnidy  to  sii])j)ly  th(Mr  places,  can 
they  f — A.  If  wi*  weie  given  50  per  cent,  of  the  workmen  of  this  countiy 
in  an  or<;anization,  we  can  eonlrol  [h^  niarUrt. 

Q.  In  what  wav  would  von  contro  lit  ! — A.  In  everv  wav;  in  strikes 
and  in  llie  wag«"  (piestion. 

().  That  is  the  statement,  but  whv  do  vou  sav  so  / — A.  Because  ^^*? 
would  ha\e  our  50  i)cr  cent,  bound  together  and  the  other  50  ])er  cc«t. 

would  be  scattered  broadcrast  over  the  countrv. 

«.  

Q.  They  are  all  scattered  broadcast  over  the  country. — A.  The  jOper 
<'ent.  of  organized  labor  would  be  divided  into  dillei'cnt  lines  of  \v«»ik. 
Now,  in  the  50  per  cent,  of  unorganized  there  is  a  certain  |)eicentii^t* 
that  have  no  calling  whatever. 

Q.  How  much  dt)  you  consider  this  surplus  labor  to  he  .'  You  st^iteil 
to  Judge  Parker  then*,  was  a  great  deal  of  surplus  laln)r.  Have  y**^^ 
ev(»r  atteinpleil  to  in\(*sLigate  that  question  ? — A.  Xo,  sir:  I  liaven'^t 
been  long  enough  in  the  labor  movement  to  investigate  that.  I  slioul'i 
jadge,  though,  at  least  00  per  ceut. 

(}.  Now,  for  instance,  here  is  Taylor  vK:  (Jo.,  who  discharged  men  who 
weni  re<eiving  M)  cents  an  hour  and  employed  nonunion  men  at  15  cents 
an  hour.  Vou  say  you  would  agree  to  violence  to  prevent  those  uieu 
from  working? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  hold  that  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  work  for  Taylor  &  Co.it 
they  want  to,  but  you  think  it  is  ba<l  Judgment  to  do  so;  but  that  is 
their  own  business  ? — A.  Certainly. 
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ow,  tliese  men  refuse  to  come  into  your  orj^aiiizatiou  aud  be  gov- 
ly  itt — A.  Yes,  sir. 

he  only  way  you  could  reach  them  in  this  particuhir  case  was  to 
he  niilroad  men  in  the  quarrel,  aud  these  railroad  men  refufted 
e  the  cars  having  freight  belonging  to  Taylor  &  Co.,  in  order 
;  to  conii>el  Taylor  iS:  Co.  to  employ  union  men  again.  Still,  the 
nen  and  railroad  men  are  discharged.  Now,  if  non-union  men 
employe<l  to  move  the  C4irs  despite  of  the  command  of  your  or- 
lat  are  you  going  to  do;  are  you  not  at  your  roi)e'send? — x\^ 
oiiies  a  strike. 

>f  course  the  strike  comes,  but  non-union  men  go  in  aud  take  the 
of  the  strikers  and  the  work  goes  on  i — A.  Yes,  sir. 
^'hat  I  want  to  get  at  is,  how  are  you  going  to  accomplish  the 
! — A.  That  is  pretty  hard  to  answer. 

ou  stat4*<l  you  would  go  to  the  polls.  Suppose  you  went  into  the 
tare  yourself  or  into  Congress  yourself  and  liad  all  the  other 
ni  exaetly  pick(Ml  out  by  you,  what  sort  of  legislation  would  30U 
-A.  I  sai<l  in  regard  to  going  to  the  i>olls  tliat  it  was  general, 
you  stated  it  was  50  i)er  cent,  that  were  uuorganize4l  aiul  50  per 
I  organization,  how  were  wo  going  to  g«»t  these  nu'Uto  come  into 
Eation,  anil  I  said  by  showing  the  beneiits  of  that  organization. 
Uitwhat  sort  of  Ifginlation  would  you  ))ass  to  do  that  f — A.  I  could 
ictly  give  now  the  exact  sort  of  legislation  that  is  needed.  1  would 
e  :lie  hours  of  labor. 

here  ait^  laws,  I  do  not  know  how  enforced  in  Pennsylvania, 
of  that  sort  ? — A.  They  have  never  been  enforced, 
mi  mean  to  say  the  statutes  of  the  United  States  in  that  respect 
euforceil  ? — A.  I  certainly  do. 
u  what  instance  i — A.  In  the  eight-hour  law. 
kS  applie<l  to  whom  ? — A.  To  the  corjKirations.     We  have  got  a 
the  statute  liooks  in  relation  to  the  eight-hour  law. 
>oyou  mean  acts  of  Congress  4»r  State  legislature  f — A.  Acts  of 

'KS. 

C]I AIRMAN.  Under  acts  of  Congress,  by  contract  l)etween  em- 
aiid  emph>y«',  they  can  make  ten,  twelve,  or  forty  hours,  if  they 
I  da\\s  work.  It  is  only  limit etl  to  eight  hours  when  there  is  no 
lent  as  to  what  would  be  iiday*s  work.  It  isannitterof  ccuitract 
liat  would  l)e  consiilered  a  day's  work.  Under  the  United  States 
iless  there  is  an  agreement  or  understanding,  it  will  l>e  eight 

IJv  Mr.  St<>nk: 

i'ouhl  you  hav«»  a  law  passed  which  would  forbid  you  making  a 
•t  with  m«*  to  4lo  m«>rr  than  eight  hours'  work  ? — A.  Certainly  nt>t. 
I  liavt*  acontr.it't  a.^  farastht*  raiIro:i<l  corporations  are  concerned 
4frtain  iiniiilu'r  of  houis  woultl  (M>iistitute  a  4l:iy*s  work,  an<l  1 
ii.ivt*  a  law  pasvil  that  the  niiMi  shoi;ld  lu*  paiil  for  all  time  over; 
.  it  \\v  I'onld  g«*t  thcM'  laws  to  bt*  l:\ril  up  t4». 
.ivo  v«»a  not  siu'h  a  lasv  in  Pi'imsvlvaiiia  * — A.  Not  to  mv  knowl- 
\Vi'  aav«*  a  very  '^{hu\  illustration  <»!  that  larl  ti>day  u|H»n  the 
;:svNti»in  ill  r«*g.ir<l  tt>  auriMMiu'ius  t'lit^'n^l  into  with  n4»ii-iini4)n 
i  \t>n  mm  tt-rin  tliem.     1  rail  tlifiii  ••srabs." 

4*oiirfiv«*  thin*  might  lu*  a  law  ri*;L:ulating  the  number  4>f  houl^s  ni 
vurr  of  a  4-oiitrart.  'I'll. it  is  all  ri.u'ht*  but  suppos4»  you  hatl  sueh 
liat  i*i;:lil  hours  shtiiiM  ho  a  4lay*s  limit  and  suppt»so  the  law  was 
i\  so  lar  as  tlint  is  <m.iii  .jihmI,  Vft  Viiur  Knights  of  Lab<»r  want 

.'4  VEy:i 
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an  advance  in  wages  for  eigbt  hours  per  day,  and  the  employer  refuel 
it  and  a  strike  occurs  and  the  unemployed  labor  goes  in  and  takes  yoor 
places  at  the  old  wages ;  can  you  jiass  a  law  that  will  affect  that  ques- 
tion, that  will  keep  these  men  from  working!  —  A.  No,  we  conlil 
not.  Then  wc  would  be  coming  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution  of  our 
country. 

Q.  That  you  do  not  want  to  do? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  AVhat  theory  then  have  you  as  to  how  you  are  going  to  control 
wages,  regulate  wages,  as  long  as  such  a  large  per  cent,  of  the  men  re- 
main outside  of  your  order! — A.  We  have  no  theory  to  advauce  at  all 
until  such  time  as  we  can  show  to  the  unorganized  men  throughoatthe 
United  States  the  benefits  of  organization,  and  then,  after  we  show  then, 
them  the  benefits  of  organization,  if  we  can  get  enough  of  our  men  to  ffp 
to  our  legislatures  where  our  laws  are  made  governing  the  peopleof  tto 
State. 

Q.  The  organization,  in  orderto  be  effective,  in  your  judgment,  shoolfi^ 
embrace  pretty  mtich  all  the  laboring  men,  and  until  that  occurs  theor — 
ganization  can  not  be  entirely  effective! — A.  The  different  labor  organi — 
zations  will  certainly  sooner  or  later  have  to  come  in  in  order  to  react** 
and  flght  this  battle  of  labor  against  capital.  There  is  no  qnestioi 
about  that,  and  the  day  is  fost  arriving  when  it  will  be. 

Q.  You  mean  when  the  labor  organizations  have  the  same  geDent 
principle  and  there  is  harmony  of  interest! — A.  Yes,  sir;  on  some  point 
on  the  wage  question  there  will  be  a  difference  of  opinion. 

By  Mr.  CniPMAN: 

Q.  Y''ou  speak  about  legislation,  State  legislation;  to  what  legislatioi 
do  you  refer;  what  do  you  expect  and  what  is  your  plan  t — A.  I  har^ 
not  any  plan  at  present.  As  I  stated  I  have  not  been  long  enough  io- 
the  labor  movement  to  look  into  the  legislation  about  the  wage  question - 

Q.  How  will  you  determine  the  wage  question  ;  by  the  legislature  fi^' 
ing  the  wages  ? — A.  I  would  ask  that  the  legislature  would  legislate 
upon  the  number  of  hours  and  tix  the  wages  of  the  workmen. 

Q.  They  have  done  it  f — A.  Not  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  1  do  not  know  any  State  in  the  United  States  that  have  not  ace  re- 
tain number  of  hours  for  a  day's  work.  They  may  shorten  their  hour^ 
from  eight  to  ten.  Is  that  one  way  ! — A.  There  are  different  ways.  »- 
would  compel  these  corporations  or  firms  or  manufacturers,  jis  I  said,  t:-*^ 
conform  to  a  certain  number  of  hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  say  tec  ^ 
and  I  would  have  another  law  compelling  these  corporations  top*.^ 
their  employ (^s  over  and  above  that  time. 

Q.  But  by  the  law  of  these  States  they  are  compelled  to  do  itf-^ 
Here  is  one  of  the  greatest  States  in  tlie  Union,  and  here  our  corpora:'*'' 
tions  can  violate  our  Stiite  constitution  and  nothing  at  all  is  said  of  tba.  ^' 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Would  you  deprive  a  free  man  of  the  right  of  making  hiscof^^ 
tract  to  work  ten  or  twelve  hours  for  a  day's  labor  to  support  his  wit  ^ 
and  children,  or  lay  up  something  for  a  rainy  day,  if  he  wanted  to  do  it  " 
You  wouhl  by  the  law  of  the  land? — A.  I  certainly  would.  1  woul^ 
have  a  law  ]>assed  as  lar  as  the  corporations  are  concerned. 

Q.  Well,  take  a  young  man  who  has  no  family;  take  a  married  ma*^ 
who  has  a  family ;  wouhl  you  <leprive  that  married  man,  who  loves  hi  ^ 
wife  and  children,  of  the  privilege  of  working  more  hours  to  be  called  ^ 
day's  labor  than  you  would  that  young  man  ? — A.  I  certainly  woulcJ- ' 
from  the  fact  that  1  should  believe  nobody  but  an  iusaue.mau  would  wanr  '■ 
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Mud  himself  to  work  thirteen  hours  when  under  the  law  he  was  only 
»1igetl  to  work  ten  hours. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  a  c|uestion  or  two  aliout  Tayhir  «K:  Co.,  and  I  sup- 
IIM5  the  committee  will  he  through  with  you.  What  business  were 
ftylor  &  Co.  enpi^ed  in  at  lV)rc  Kirliinoiid  when  the  strike  com- 
leiicwlT — A.  I  believe  they  controlled  the  jjrain  elevator. 
^i-  Have  they  not  workmen  in  eonniTtion  with  the  elevator? — A.  I 
a vo  heard  that. 

Q.  Do  they  hi*11  tl<Mir  and  ^niin  ? — .V.  I  can  not  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Parkkk.  Do  you  know,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  that  men 

ire  l>een  arrestt^l  fre(|uently  and  repeatedly  in,  Philadelphia  and  the 

Nirl^H  fur   interfering  with    the   nion  who   took   the  places  of  the 

I  1    have  heanl  of  three  or  four  men  beiiiff  arrcNted. 

.    XJtt  you  know  that  there  have  In^en  a  i;oo4l  many  more  cases  than 

f A.  No,  sir;  you  will  find  in  a  labor  organization,  as  you  will  find 

It*     Tnited  States,  a  ra<liral  element. 

"VTou  are  not  answering;  me  now. — A.  That  radical  element  is  in  all 
4*a^  «)f  society. 

By  Mr.  Anderson: 

C.ivoiii;:  Imck  to  these  ^rave  State  questicms  these  irentlemen  were 

II  ts  you  alNuit,  in  n*^ard  to  what  legislation  would  you  pass;  would 
lAcot  tirst  ilestre  laws  compelling  corporations  to  haul  freights  at 

0Bft^hle  rales! — A.  Certainly  I  would. 

|.    ^'ou  wouhf  desin»  laws  preventing  them,  as  owners  of  railroad 

:K.^    from  pimblii^ji^  in  stocks? — A.  Certainly,  I  wouhl;  yes,  sir. 

{.    1  f  they  were  competing  with  each  other,  oljeyiii^  the  law,  then  they 

o\tl  becom|>etitors  in  the  market  ft)r  their  workt — A.  Yes,  sir. 

j.    I  f  you  couhl  settle  the  corporation  tpiestion  by  brin^iu^  them  under 

e  Iawa  of  the  land,  as  all  other  citizens  are  brought  undtT,  then  is  it 

i  l»rohable  that  the  le;;islation  would  reach  and  rt*sult  in  raisiiiji^  the 

%^n  of  the  men,  although  ihey  might  be  in  competition  f — A.  1  should 

ink  so ;  yes,  sir. 

TESTIMOHY  OF  W.  H.  LEWIS. 

^-  H.  Lkwl«:,  sworn  and  examined. 

Hf»  Mr.  Stone: 

Q.  ^Vhe^e  do  you  resiile .' — A.  At  the  William  Penn  Colliery. 

y.  \VlnTe  is  that  ? — In  West  Mahanoy  Township,  in  this  county. 

Q-  An*  you  an  opiTator  there  ? — A.  1  am  sup4M-int4'nd«Mit. 

Q-  Mow  Ion;;  have  you  resitled  there  f — A.  Fifteen  y«»ars. 

^«  How  Ion;;  havevcMi  resided  in  this  counfv  f — A.  Fi»rtv fi^jht  vears. 

•  ^>hat  is  vour  business  f — A.   I  am  a  mining  supeiintendent,  man- 

»p*'«»faeoliii*ry. 

^'  ^yiiat  is  that  colliery  called  .' — .\.  TIm»  William  Penn  Colliery. 

Q*  ^Vllo.se  piopertv  istiiat  .' — A.  Tin*  projK'rtv  of  Kdward  and  (leorge 
BrtKik. 

Q"  llawit  any  ronneetioii  with  the  lieading('i>al  and  IronC<mipany  ? — 
A.  NuiM»  whatevi*r. 

"•  Ah»  .Messrs.  l>nH»k  private  operators  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

J«*  1"»  it  a  corporation  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q-  Uave  they  any  <*onn4H*t  ion  with  a  carrying  company! — A.  None 
'^■■^^er,  only  furnishing  tonnage  to  the  tarrying  company. 

Q*  So  interest  in  that  f — A.  Monc  at  all. 
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Q.  How  many  men  have  you  employed  ? — A.  About  eight  hundred 
that  is  men  and  boys. 

Q.  How  many  boys  ! — A.  Well,  1  should  say  about  300  would  be  bqp 

Q.  Of  whata^esf — A.  Kangiug  from  twelve  to  twenty. 

Q.  What  do  these  boys  do  ! — A.  These  boys  inside  attend  to  door 
and  drive,  and  some  load  the  coal.  Outside  they  drive,  pick  slate,  am 
do  various  other  little  tbings.    Some  are  engineers. 

Q.  Some  boys  are  engineers  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Over  what  road  do  you  ship  your  coal  ? — A.  Over  the  Beadio{ 
Railroad. 

Q.  What  are  your  duties  as  superintendent? — A.  Tominetbecoa 
and  sell  it. 

Q.  And  to  see  to  the  management  of  the  business! — A.  Everythinj 
entirely. 

Q.  Have  you  any  familiarity  with  the  mines  of  the  Coal  and  Im 
Company? — A.  Nothing  at  all  further  than  what  I  would  know  as  n 
general  miner  what  they  are. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  amount  of  coal  theyminedio 
1887  f — A.  About  G,(M)6,000  tons  I  saw  it  stated. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  they  mined  in  1886  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  coal  they  had  on  hand  the  Ist  of  Jao. 
uary,  1888  ? — A.  I  do  not ;  I  suppose  there  were  200,000  tons  on  hand 

Q.  Of  that  company  I  am  speaking. — A.  Of  that  company  and  ship 
pers  over  that  road.^  I  do  not  think  at  llichmond  they  would  havecoa 
on  board. 

Q.  Do  you  speak  of  a  personal  investigation  of  it  and  with  knowl 
edge? — A.  Just  from  what  I  saw  and  heard  of  it,  and  what  I  jodgw 
of  the  freight.  When  they  stopped  the  moving  of  coal  they  could  ihp 
accumulate  any  coal. 

Q.  The  demand  was  absorbing  the  supply  at  that  time  f — A  Tea 
sir. 

Q.  Was  the  supply  abundant  to  meet  the  demand? — A.  I  think i 
did.  Of  course  the  Lehigh  region  wal  out,  but  a  large  tonnage  takei 
out  was  coming  from  other  regions,  and  I  think  when  they  stopi)ed  ii 
January  the  trade  was  well  supplied. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  shortage  so  far  as  the  demand  is  coucernec 
since  January  ? — A.  I  think  there  has  been  considerable  shortage,  that  is 
in  what  we  would  call  the  Schuylkill  region  on  the  Heading  Railroad 
It  was  sometime  before  the  Wyoming  people  could  get  coal  into  Philadel 
l)hia,  and  until  that  time  there  was  considerable  shortage.  After  thai 
I  do  not  think  there  was  a  shortage. 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  material  advance  in  the  price  of  coal  since  Jan 
uary  of  this  year? — A.  Well,  take  December.  Since  December  tli< 
highest  advance  I  know  of  is  GO  cents. 

Q.  You  mean  that  the  i)rice  has  advanced  GO  cents  ]>er  ton  since  De 
cember? — A,  Yes;  over  the  December  i>rict\s. 

Q.  Over  the  best  December  prices  ! — A.  No ;  January  was  the  hig^ 
est  coal  prices  there  were. 

(J.  You  mean  in  January  coal  was  GO  cents  higher  than  in  Decem 
bor  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  lias  it  gone  higher  than  that  in  February  ? — A.  Xot  to  my  kno^l 
ed^e. 

<^>.  At  what  prices  were  you  selling  coal  in  December? — A.  Stove  coal 
83  ;  lump  and  small,  82.20  ;  pea  coal  at  >«1.50,  and  buckwheat  at  $1. 

Q.  Take  the  average  coal;  wJiat  do  you  call  that,  stove  coal'— A- 
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^ml  is  not  an  average  coal ;  tbat  is  the  liigbest-price  coal  ou  the 

t  is  tbe  highest  priced  f — A.  The  very  highest, 
ery  well,  that  will  illustrate  all  the  rest. — X,  Stove  coal  is  more 
and  in  winter  time  in  the  city  trade  than  the  other  sizes,  and  that 
the  consumption  of  the  other  sizes. 

hat  is,  the  great  masses  of  consumers  use  stove  coal ! — A.  The 
ia88  of  consumers  would  come  down  to  the  ))ea  coal. 
11  what  way  is  that  used  f — A.  The  poor  )>eop!e  who  are  the  great 
f  the  consumers,  I  presume,  would  buy  i>ea  coal, 
'-^or  domestic  purposes  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

ery  well ;  what  is  it,  then,  that  makes  stove  coal  so  much  higher  f 
ing  a  higher  grade  of  coal,  and  being  sought  for  by  people  who 
e  to  pay  for  it. 

bere  has  been  an  advance  since  January  for  stove  coal  ? — A.  The 
«fe»  t  advance  there  was.    I  gu«»s8  there  may  have  been  a  little  sold, 
B*  "^li  have  sohl  al>out  4(K)  or  500  tons  at  $5 ;  say  500  tons  out  of  9,000 
The  balance  we  sold  at  $3  to  $4 ;  siiy  at  $3.50. 
Tell,  50  cents  to  $1  a  ton  f — A.  Hardly  that,  because  there  were 
f»»w  cars,  4<K)  or  500  tons  that  were  sold  at  that  i)rice.     It  was 
little  spurt  in  tbe  market.     I  do  not  think  it  held  two  days. 
Vbiit  was  the  usual  dift'erence? — A.  Sixty  cents. 
C  )n  stove  (roal  f — A.  Yes;  on  stove  coal. 

^Ait*  you  fixing  these  prices  at  Schuylkill  Uavenf — A.  At  the  col* 
fe  mow. 

^s'»»w,  has  tliere  l)een  a  corresponding  advance  in  pea  coal  ? — A. 
4^^  much.    I  i\o  not  suppose  there  wiis  from  25  to  40  cents  ditl'ereuce 

priet»  of  |>ea  coal  taken  at  the  collieries. 
M  )o  you  st»ll  your  coal  at  the  colliery  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  all  coal  is  now 
*^^  tbe  collieries. 
VVbo  do  you  sell  it  tof— A.  To  whoever  wants  to  buy  it. 
•  ^it  you  have  general  customers  ? — A.  Well,  we  have  IMiiladelphia 
^>^antl  tra«le  on  the  line  between  here  and  IMiihulelpliia. 

1)4K»H  the  Keatling  ('ofnpaiiy  buy  of  youf— A.  Sometimes  they  do 
>*   thev  ha\e  no  coal  for  themselves.     We  sell  to  anvbodv  tbat  wants 

!•  Is  it  a  large  purchaser? — A.  Not  since  it  has  been  in  the  mining 
itt^aiH  itself.    Sometimes  it  buys  a  little  coal. 

h  Can  you  tell  what  the  advance  ou  the  pritte  of  stove  coal  has  been 
thf^  consumer  in  the  retail  market  since  I)eceml>er  ?  — A.  I  guess  it 
A^^c^n  50  to  75  c(*nts,  and  some  has  Imhmi  sold  at  an  atlvance  of  a  dol- 
l'^  I  <lo  not  kiMiW  of  any  eiial  being  sold,  but  I  saw  some  a«l vert istMl  at 
^•^«  tbat  would  be  $(i.50  to  $7.50,  but  1  do  not  think  there  would 
M^ly  Ik5  mueh  sold  at  that  price. 

}i'  What  has  Immmi  the  advance  in  pea  coal  in  the  corresi>onding  IH?- 
**l'— A.  Along  there;  say40eents. 

Q*  Yuii  mean  to  say  to  me  that  the  consumer  in  Philadelphia,  tbe iH)or 
^^Vf  wbom  you  say  mostly  use  pea  coal,  have  been  only  re<|uire4l  t«> 
|ii.v  lOtvnts  a  ton  more  sinee  the  strike  than  before  f— A  I  ean  not  say 
'•^vastbe  vMSi\  liecause  the  poor  people  buy  a  great  deal  by  the 
"•^kn.  I  d(»  not  know  what  they  pay,  but  I  think  the  average  advance 
•^bilailelpbia  would  not  be  over  40  4*ents  on  i>ea  coal.  For  instance, 
"••rty  every iHMly  makes  eontraets  in  the  spring,  selling  their  coal  by 
**tli«,and  when  the  coal  advances  they  bold  you  to  your  contract 
'•T  itrictly,  and  it  is  very  haid  to  tell  what  they  pay. 
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Q.  What  has  been  the  occasion  of  this  advance  in  the  prieeoi 
the  consnmert-rA.  The  scarcity  of  coal. 

Q.  The  scarcity  of  coal  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  an  existing  scarcity  of  coal  f — A.  Not  to-day;  itta 
Teverse  to-day.  We  have  had  more  orders  conntermanded  ai 
I^day  than  we  have  had  in  six  months. 

Q.  There  is  a  sorplns  of  coal  on  hand  f— A.  They  antidpat 
wonld  be  a  snrplns  if  the  collieries  started  np. 

Q.  By  ordering  the  strike  off  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  view  of  the  prospects  of  the  return  of  these  men  to  wo 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  advance  or  decrease  in  price  is  based  npon  a  pn 
and  not  npon  existing  facts  f — ^A.  Most  assuredly.  If  I  thought 
were  not  going  to  work  and  nobody  working  but  myself,  I  do  n 
I  would  sell  coal  very  low  in  Philadelphia  or  anywhere  else. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  your  coal  sold  for  in  December  at  your  ool 
A.  Three  dollars. 

Q.  When  it  was  worth  $3  at  your  colliery,  what  would  the  m 
bring  in  Philadelphia  f — A.  One  dollarand  eighty  cents  more;  thi 
be  $480. 

Q.  The  tolls  wonld  be  added  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  tolls. 

Q.  You  say  yon  sell  your  coal  at  the  colliery  to  wholesale 
dealers  having  yards  in  the  city  1 — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Bo  that  the  coal  costs  that  dealer  $4.80  delivered  at  his  ya 
Yes{  if  it  is  a  convenient  yard.  Some  yards  have  25  cents  tnM 
pay,  but  the  average  yard  has  no  trackage. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  amount  of  coal  on  ', 
Schuylkill  Haven  at  the  beginning  of  this  strike  t — A.  I  do  not 
there  was  6,000  tons  on  hand.  All  that  would  be  on  hand  won! 
transit ;  tbat  would  be  all  there  could  be. 

Q.  Are  tbere  any  store-houses  f — A.  There  are  none  at  all;  th( 
place  to  store  coal  anywhere.  At  Beading,  though,  there  is  wh 
store  fuel  for  the  engines.  That  is  the  only  place  I  know  wh( 
thing  can  be  stored.    Anthracite  coal  is  so  bulky  you  can  not  s 

Q.  Was  the  strike  actually  a  source  of  advantage  to  the  open 
A.  None  whatever ;  it  was  a  big  drawback  to  us. 

Q.  To  you  !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  to  you  f — A.  We  had  to  stop. 

Q.  Did  your  miners  stop  f — A.  Our  miners,  people  workini 
ground,  stopped.  It  becomes  very  expensive  to  keep  a  collierj 
dition,  to  pump  the  water  out,  feed  the  mules,  and  kee[)  what  i 
have  there;  it  makes  it  very  expensive  to  work.  For  every  toi 
you  hoist  you  have  got  to  hoist  live  tons  of  water,  and  you  hav 
hoist  that  water  whether  you  hoist  any  coal  or  not,  which  make 
expensive. 

Q.  Most  private  operators,  though,  continued  at  work  in 
gion  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  in  the  Heading  system.    1  guess  we  ma 
time  than  anybody  else. 

Q.  Why  did  your  men  strike ? — A.  That  is  something  lean 
swer.    They  had  everything  they  wanted.    Our  men  wanted 
but  parties  came  there  and  insisted  they  should  not  work,  and  c 
they  listened  to  them,  and  the  next  day  they  would  listen  to  i 
was  a  seesaw  game,  backwards  aud  forwards. 

Q.  As  you  had  conferences  with  them,  what  did  you  underst 
grievances  of  the  miners  to  be  ? — A.  They  had  no  grievance  at  i 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  your  men  went  out  and  quit  wa 
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^t  auy  reiison  whatever  ? — A .  Ye«;  but  I  luulerstaiid  the  freueral  striko 
'*^  ou  iR'couiit  of  the  reduction  of  the  8  per  cent.    They  had  been  i^et- 
J^*S4  a  surphis  of  8  jwr  cent,  for  four  months  befoiv  the  1st  of.Janusiry« 
***^  thf*y  \vante«l  it  continued. 

.^^  llail  y«>u  been  pa>iii;r  the8]>ereent.7 — A.  Ki;;ht  alon;;,  and  soine- 
^'»uh  as  hi^h  as  12  per  cent,  or  13  per  cent,  on  top  of  that,  niakinp^  21 

^^  llt»w  did  that  ha]»pen  ? — A.  Based  on  tlie  price  of  coal. 

,  }i'  An  ailvance  in  the  price  of  coal,  you  advanced  the  wapes  a  eer- 

/^"i  |M  iTcntap*  f — A.  Yes,  ontsi(h'  of  the  S  j»cr  cent.;  we  pive  the  8  per 

**''f.  iind  a  jicrccnta^c  bcsuh's,  the  ?fL*.50  basis  percentage. 

^.  J)id  \o\i  decline  to  pay  it  ' — A.  No,  sir;  1  tohl  the  boys  to  j^o  ahead, 

.**  iTciild  pay  tliat.     They  did  k<>  ahead  until  some  parties  who  came 

"'•*/*!•  >t«>pped  them.     Tliey  came  in  the  mithlle  ol  tlie  ni;cbt,  while  I  was 

'^.    iiAiw  lon;r  were  your  men  idle? — A.  We  worked  seven  days  in 
•'•"•/III;!  r\-,  and  we  were  idle  the  balance  of  the  time. 
Q.    -\  IV  \ou  working:  now  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
<^.     When  «lid  \ou  bej^iii  ajrain  f — A.  The  1st  of  February. 
i^'    1 1  •>w  did  you  hapi>eu  t4»  be^in  then  ? — A.  I  suppose  the  men  bad 
tu<»re  i-«»ntidence  in  me  than  tliey  had  in  their  leaders. 
y.    'Fliey  ivturned  to  work  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

C^.  Was  then*  any  advance f — A.  Tpon  the  8  per  cent,  they  are  work- 
ing to  tl^iy.  When  the  other  men  p»  in  they  are  to  work  on  the  same 
^t-rn*:*  :i><anylM)dy  else. 

ij-  y  •  m  have  Imm^i  paying  the  8  percent.  * — A.  Kipht  alon^;,  and  what- 
^.vt'T  e<  »i«i  \vniii4l  brin;;;  we  ]iaid  2'^  per  cent,  hist  month. 

Q.  1  >i»  I  understand  now  the  men  ^et  more  than  the 8 per  cent.? — A. 
Tb**y  :ii'f  now;  but  if  then*  is  a  {:eneral  n*sumption  they  lose  the  8  per 
cent,  iiiid  ^,.|  what  the  balance  will  l»e  ]>aid.  In  fact,  in  January  we 
|i;iid  L'.S  jHT  trent.,  but  February  we  may  run  ilown  to  l.*i  or  IG  per  cent., 
ileiNiHli,!^  upon  what  collieries  they  draw. 

^i'  ^  \iii  you  all'iird  tt»  pay  the  8  percent.? — A.  If  I  was  theoidy  party 
wh«»  '"iiipjivd  ro.il  I  couhl,  but  when  th«»  tilln'rs  ct»me  and  cut  the  prices 
•Itiwii,  I  j,,^  \v;i;;es  have  to  tollow  I  lie  prii'es  of  I'oal. 

*»'•  .\  I  Tlie  present   prices  of  coal  couhl  \<»u  atVord  to  pay  this  addi- 
tiiinal  >N  |„.j.  ^.^»ll^^  * — ^\,   With  that  extra  percenta^^e  wv  emild  not. 
^i-  ^  «Mir  <:oid  is  .solil  now  at  vcmr  mines  at  J?.'J  per  ion  ? — A.  Yi's:  alH)Ut 

n  P'»^«-«-Ilt.  of  il. 

^i-  ^\  fll.  I  am  s|»eakiu;r  of  a  p.irticular  kind  of  <'()al  ? — A.   Ye"<:  some 

iimI   >*»\i\  ,ij,xvn    as  low    as   To,  «H>  4'enis  an«l  J?l.     Twi'iity    per  cent. 

ol  M  ;^*»««.^  at  that  pri«*i'.  sn  that  cuts  us  <lowii  on  our  avera;:e. 

*i-  ^\  iiar  \\i»iiM  be  the  averajre  price  of  \oiir  coal  ! — A.  Say  8-."><^  a 
t«»ii. 

^    ^i'  ^*i,\  wliat  is  tli«' avera;;e  iVeiu'ht  ? — A.  The  avera;:e  frei^rht  would 
'M.  :?:  >so  .^j  iMiiiadelphia. 

^'-    ^  iiat  is  ih«'  fM'i;:ht  on  tin*  clu-apol  iiuality  of  ciial  ? — A.  There 
i-  ill  '*  I  luxxaiit'e  of  irM'cnts  on  pea  roal. 
*»'•   -^  OrauluiU  «»t   ir»reht>.' — A.   Yes,  sir. 

'*•   *  "^  that  tin*  «»hlv  diawbiM'k  \ini  ''r\  ? — A.  Tiieir  is  t»nr  iliawback 
:    1  lM'iir\4'  liiinaco  have  a   >prrial  rate  on  cual.  what    is  called 

furU.K'i*  |.|]j.j,  ,,|-  l.iwrl   lates. 

^i-  Wl|,.;i  ymxi  rii.il  JN  selliiii:  at  ail  aveia;:r  iif  fr'J.riO  a  ton,  1m»w  much 
\\A^  t\i.|^  I'oal  roHt  \ou  loath-tl  III  the  cars? — A.  That  W4»uld  4'o.st  us 
•bout  ft  J.  10. 
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Q.  You  mean  to  say  you  have  been  making  10  cents  a  ton  on  yoor 
coal! — A.  Yes.    We  liave^goue  clown,  way  on  the  other  side. 

Q.  On  the  average  mined  ? — A.  On  the  average  last  y^ar — we  are 
not  afraid  to  show  what  we  made — we  made  19  cents  a  ton. 

Q.  How  much  coal  did  you  mine  last  year  ? — A.  Three  hundred  tboa- 
sand  tons. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  telling  us  the  value  of  your  plant  ?— A. 
My  plant  is  worth  $800,000  to-day.    It  cost  a  good  bit  more. 

Q.  Is  that  much  actual  cash  in  it  ? — A.  Yes ;  over  that.  You  can 
not  put  up  a  plant  for  that  much  money  that  will  ship  a  thousand  tons 
a  day. 

Q.  You  shipped  300,000  tons  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  use  a  great  deal  of  this  coal  ? — A.  We  use  the  refuse 
mostly. 

Q.  For  what  ? — A.  For  heating. 

Q.  In  what  business  f — A.  In  pumping  water.  A  man  buys  coal  from 
us  when  he  can  buy  it  cheaper  than  anywhere  else  ;  but  if  he  cau  bay 
coal  25  cents  cheaper  anywhere  else,  he  telegrai)hs  us  he  cau  not  take 
it  in. 

Q.  When  you  sell  coal  for  $2.50  a  ton  on  the  basis  going  in  force  to- 
day by  reason  of  the  return  of  the  miners  to  work,  how  much  cau  yoar 
miners  make? — A.  Our  own  miners  now  you  are  speaking  of! 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  They  make  from  82  to  84  a  day. 

Q.  How  do  you  calculate  that? — A.  There  is  a  great  difference i» 
miners,  some  men  can  not  make  wages,  others  make  a  good  deal  o» 
money. 

Q.  How  do  you  pay  your  men  ? — A.  By  the  wagon  or  yard.  Som^ 
men  are  paid  by  the  yard. 

Q.  You  pay  a  man  so  much  for  so  much  coal  he  mines  ? — A.  Wha*^ 
he  does. 

Q.  How  many  tons  of  coal  can  an  average  miner  in  your  minetak^ 
out  in  a  day  ? — A.  That  depends  upon  the  work.  If  he  has  tlat  wor^  ->» 
he  will  take  out  about  5  or  0  tons.  It'  he  has  a  good  pitch,  he  wil  * 
go  up  as  high  as  30  tons.  It  depends  upon  the  pitch  of  the  vein - 
Some  places  it  runs  almost  Hat;  other  places  it  is  plain  shoveling  int^^ 
the  wagon. 

Q.  How  much  does  a  miner  make  upon  the  basis  of  30  tons?— A^-* 
That  price  is  scaled  down  and  we  do  not  pay  a  man  the  same  for  gettingS 
out  30  tons  as  the  nuin  who  gets  out  5  tons.  His  price  is  fixed  difleren^ 
from  the  \\agon  work  and  the  freight  work.  Where  a  man  gets  oatSO 
tons,  his  price  is  so  much  less  than  the  man  getting  out  5  tons. 

Q.  How  nuich  of  the  time  are  your  miners  engaged  in  work !— A- ^ 
Say  eight  hours,  some  will  work  ten  hours. 

Q.  Each  da\.  Xow,  take  the  year  1887;  was  there  any  period  o^ 
enforced  idleness  ? — A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  have  800  men  at  work  daring  the  whole  of  last  year? — 
A.  Two  iiundred  and  ninety-three  davs. 

Q,  That  is  the  number  ot  days  you  worked  during  the  whole  year? — 
A.  That  is  all  there  are,  taking  Sundays  out.  That  is  about  all  thetion^ 
that  can  be  made. 

Q.  You  say  now,  on  an  average  in  your  mines,  each  miner  can  tak^ 
out  5  tons  of  coal  f — A.  Well,  1  could  not  say  how  that  will  average  up  • 
You  see  we  work  dilferent  veins,  dili'erent  ])itches.  I  could  hardly  tel^ 
where  our  most  coal  would  be  coming  from.  But  that  would  be  th*? 
lowest.    There  is  no  man  1  do  not  think  but  what  runs  as  much  as  6  o:^ 
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waiTons,  sny  G  wagon  loads.  That  will  rnu  about  10  tons;  that  is,  to 
ro  men. 

Q.  For  the  two  men  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  two  miners. 
Q.  If  earli  miner  conM  take  out  5  tons  ])er  day  on  an  average,  in  300 
lyn  ls«»  would  take  out  I, />()()  tons  f — A.  That  1  do  not  know. 
Q.  Well,  5  times  3(H)  is  1,500  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  800  miners  take  out  800  times  1,500,  they  would  take  out 
i2U0,(MN)  tons  a  year! — A.  But  you  are  taking  800  miners.  Take  300 
liners  and  see  how  that  runs.  There  are  800  men  and  l>oys  we  had  em- 
►loye*!,  hut  I  do  not  suppose  over  200  are  miners. 

Q.  Two  hundred  of  them  are  miners  f — A.  Say  200. 

Q.  1  miHunderstoiMl  vou.    I  asked  von  how  manv  miners  vou  hadem- 

«  Vi  ^  4>  «b 

ptoynl? — A.  You  asked  me  how  many  men  there  were  employed.  In 
•HP^aking  alH)ut  miners  cutting  eoal,  there  is  a  laborer,  door  boy, engineer 
•frjver,  ete.;  gooilness  knows  what. 

Q.  You  say  your  miners  make  from  $2  to  8-4  a  day  ? — A.  They  made 
«»t  year  from  J?2  to  $5.35,  1  think  was  the  highest  they  made. 
,  Q.  Can  you  tell  me  how  much  you  paid  in  the  aggregate  for  miners 
*<t  year  ? — A.  1  can  not  tell  all,  but  I  know  some  of  the  men  got  as 
^^ISh  an  $5.30,  and  1  do  not  think  they  got  below  $4  at  any  time.  These 
'^  extraonliiiary  men,  and  that  is  something  you  do  not  come  across 
^y  I'retpuMitly.  They  are  extraordinary  miners  and  had  extraordinary 
<i-€*K  tt»  work  in. 

it*    i>o  you  think  your  men  would  average  $3  a  day  ? — A.  I  think  the 
i^m  wtmUl  average  $3  a  day.     We  have  not  any  miners  making $2  a 
1  f  a  man  does  not  make  $2  a  day  we  wouhl  say  they  are  not  lit 
«*iii€*coal. 

*•  Tlieii  these  men  make  anywhere  from  A.IO  to  $75  and  $80  each 
'^ii  t — A.  Well,  there  would  Im?  an  average  of  nearly  22  to  21  <lays. 
^  >*ou  can  hanlly  tell  that  way,  because  it  is  pretty  hanl  for  a  miner 
*orlc  more  than  2U  or  22  days  a  month.  If  lie  works  24  or  25  tlays 
'till  V  it  pulls  him  down  very  <|ui(kly. 
!•    1  >«)  they  take  **  layoll's  "  1 — A.  A  good  miner  will  take  a  **  layoff" 

^^x    liiniM*lf  up. 
i"   ^Vhat  were  your  average  laborers  receiving:  about  wliat  wages? 
^•.  Tliey  were  receiving,  say,  outride  boys  wouhl  av«'rage  tM)  eents; 
AuW*  men  wcmld  average  $1.25  a  day,  not  takin;;  meehanies,  they  go 
."•firlier,  $2  to  $2.25  u  tlay. 

i*  1  lave  your  wages  been  higher  than  these  others.* — A.  1  do  not 
"k  I  liey  aiv.     I  would  be  very  soriy  to  say  so. 

^-  Vf»ii  mean  t<»  say  you  wouhl  be  very  horiy  to  find  they  were  min- 
S  '"Oal  cheaper  than  >ou  were  f — A.  Yes;  I  do  not  wjuit  to  have  other 
*n*^**  nil II in;:  eoal  cheaper  that  1  <*an. 

*«•   Vou  think  that  the  miners,  then,  in  this  region,  in  their  work,  have 
"^J*  Hill,,  to  make  mi;o  to  $.S0  a  nMUitii  ?— A.  1  think  so,  right  along. 
^«*  A  lid  ontsi4le  labours  $30  to  $40  .' — A  .  You  see  laborers  and  men 

J  ***g  «»utside  gt»i  $1.25,  say,  a  d.iy — that  is,  good  men -and  around 
'•^  brvakrr  ue  have  men  then*  over  ci;;hty  \ears  of  iig4»  that  we  wouhl 
^'**^|N*ct  Ui  pay  them  s:*^  iniM'h  ;  they  are  getting  pn»tty  near  $  I  a  «lay. 
V.  VV|»  •:  ill)  tin  V  iIm  .' — A.  Tliry  si.»\  liown  then*  and  the  eoal  passes 
iriMi^i,  (||,.,j.  |-,.,.|^  -n,,!  they  -eliM-t  I  he  c.»al.  Theie  was  giMwl  feeling 
**^*^Uh  rli«»  iiM'n,  and  as  h»n^  as  ihry  i(*])oited  for  <luty  wi»  felt  like 
^hliijr  theiii  on.  As  \Ne  h;;ve  iii.uie  i:u»ney  out  of  them,  we  do  not 
^^  t€>  |»usli  th<*m  awa\. 
*«•   llave  Ihtv  been  a  loii!:;  ^iI^e  in  \our  service  / — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  How  loug  ? — A.  Some  since  the  colliery  started.  That  has  been 
fifteen  or  twenty  years. 

Q.  And  been  good,  faithful  men  ? — A.  Very  good. 

Q.  Morally? — A.  I  think  in  the  fifteen  years  I  have  been  with  them 
they  have  been  a  very  nice  class. 

Q.  Uave  not  these  men  been  able  to  lay  up  a  competency! — A.  Miners 
generally,  some  of  them  get  ahead,  and  a  man  who  works  hard  does 
get  to  be  beforehand. 

Q.  Are  these  old  men  eighty  years  old  who  have  been  faithful  in 
their  employment,  and  moral  men  as  you  say  for  so  many  years,  com- 
pelled now  absolutely'  to  work  day  by  day  for  a  living  ? — A.  We  have 
only  one  man  at  that  age  that  1  can  cite  now.  He  has  two  sons,  but  he 
would  rather  go  to  work  than  stay  at  home.  I  guess  his  sons  oonld 
keep  him  very  nicely. 

Q.  Men  receiving  $70  and  $80  a  month  with  regular  employment 
there  every  day  they  want  it,  ought  they  not  to  be  able  to  lay  up  some- 
thing ! — A.  They  do.  The  miners  built  Shenandoah,  which  is  worth  sii 
or  eight  millions. 

Q.  Does  that  belong  to  the  miners  f — A.  I  think  it  should  be  if  they 
have  their  own. 

Q.  Have  they  got  their  own  ? — A.  Some  have.  The  saloon-keepers 
own  part  of  it,  you  know,  and  that  does  not  belong  to  them.  There  has 
not  been  a  dollar  gone  into  Shenandoah  except  through  the  miners. 

Q.  What  1  want  to  get  at  is,  whether  these  men  are  accumnlatiog 
anything,  and  if  they  are  not,  whether  it  is  their  own  fault  f— A  The 
best  are.  They  have  men  living  there  who  own  three  or  four  houses  in 
Shenandoah.     They  had  one  man  I  guess  who  was  worth  $25,000. 

Q.  Who  was  that?— A.  T.  W.  Davis. 

Q.  Did  he  make  that  mining! — A.  1  think  the  best  part  of  it. 

Q.  But  that  is  exceptional  f — A.  Yes,  that  is  a  great  exception,  bat 
it  is  nothing.  We  have  got  a  number  of  men  who  are  worth  foarand 
live  and  six  thousand  dolhirs. 

Q.  Do  you  live  near  Shenandoah? — A.  I  live  within  amileandahali 
of  it. 

Q.  How  lari^e  a  ])lace  is  that? — A.  About  12,000  people. 

Q.  Itljasan  assesscMl  value  of  80,000,000  ?— A.  1  do  not  know,bCLt 
I  should  Judge  so  by  the  way  the  property  looks  there. 

Q.  You  say  that  was  built  by  miner*? — A.  I  do  not  believe  there  w3^ 
$30,000  brought  there  outside  the  miners,  and  one-half  of  it  has  be^*^ 
burned  over  and  rebuilt. 

Q.  And  the  miners  eonijirise  the  groat  body  of  the  population !—- 
There  is  no  manufacturing  going  on  except  the  mines. 

Q.  Xow,  the  men  who  actually  work  in  the  mines  there,  do  you  su]_ 
l>ose  they  own  tliis  80,000,000  .'—A.  They  ought  to  own  it  all,  exce£r*^ 
what  they  gave  away. 

Q.  Ill  regard  to  wiiat  they  have  given  away  and  thrown  away,  th^*- 
is  tlK'ir  own  business  and  foolishness,  luit  1  want  to  know  as  a  luatt*^  ^ 
of  fact,  have  these  men  all  homes  pretty  much  ' — A.  AVell,  no;  IdouC^ 
think  they  all  have  homes,  but  a  large  majority,  I  believe,  of  the  iiiine^'^ 
own  Shenandoah,  outside  of  the  business  portion  of  the  town.    Agrei^ 
many  miners  have  gone  into  business,  and  clone  well. 

Q.  And  generally  s])eaking  according  to  intornnition,  you  think  thJ 
nuujher  is  considerable  :' — A.  I  think  so. 

if.  Is  it  owing  to  the  general  characteristics  of  that  particular locii- 
ity  / — A.  1  do  not  think  there  is  any  place  as  well  situated  as  Shenai 
doah,  in  that  valley. 
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»w  do  you  account  for  that ! — A.  Shenandoah  coal  lies  very 
ly  for  a  man  to  mine.  He  has  an  advantage  in  that  valley. 
i8  a  high-priced  coal,  and  has  always  been  worked  in  preference 

places. 

tid  the  men  there  have  been  able  to  make  more? — A.  I  think 
ve. 

ui  made  last  year  19  cents  a  ton  on  your  300,000  tons  of  coal. 
i)u  had  any  trouble  with  your  shipments?  ^A.  None  at  all. 
id  you  ever  ship  any  coal  much  f — A.  I  guess  we  are  the  largest 
ml  shippers  anywhere. 

inderstood  you  to  say  that  you  now  sell  most  of  the  coal  at  the 
—A.  Did  you  mean  sliipping  it?  Oh,  of  course  the  coal  is  sold 
lines,  but  of  course  the  carrying  company  have  to  furuL«^h  trans- 
>n.     We  sell  it  f.  o.  b. 

ii\  say  you  have  no  drawbacks  except  in  the  one  instance  yon 
*d? — A.  Tntil  the  strike  we  had  no  drawbacks  at  all  during  the 
This  strike  came  on  in  January  and  that  is  the  only  drawback 
s  had. 

m  ship  over  the  Reading  Railroad  f — A.  Altogether. 
1  they  discriminate  in  any  way  between  other  shippers? — A. 
t  1  know  of. 

is  not  a  fact  that  the  number  of  individual  operators  has  very 
decn^ased  in  the  last  few  years  f — A.  Yes,  sir.    Well,  sometime 

it  not  attributable  to  the  fact  that  these  large  coriK>ration8 
*Korbi*d  this  Inisiness  in  conjunction  with  the  carrying  business, 
ng  the  two? — A.  I  do  not  think  so, 
}  what  do  you  attribute  it  ? — A.  To  the  low  price  of  coal. 
It  the  mining  corporations  haVe  largely  increased  all  the  time? — 
prices  f 

>;  the  mining  oporatitms  ? — A.  Well,  they  had  to  take  the  col- 
li*. When  the  individuals  could  not  mine  any  more,  the  com - 
;»uld  hav<»  to  conic  to  the  rescue  and  lake  the  colliery.  *No  in- 
l  could  all\»rd  to  run  them  very  long  and  lose  money. 
live  the  eorpcirations  been  losing  money  ? — A.  I  think  the}'  have. 
y\i  think  they  have  been  mining  this  eoal  at  a  loss? — A.  At  a 

r>  you  think  that  is  trne,  as  a  rule  f — A.  Well,  it  has  been  as  a 
do  not  think  there  has  been  any  company  that  has  made  money 
ig  coal  live  eonsiuiitive  years  together. 

ley  make  iiMHiey  in  tran.sporting  it  f — A.  I  guess  they  do.     Some 
do,  and  soiin*  ot'tlnMn.  1  guess,  it  is  pretty  close. 
W4)uld  not  make  an>  (iilVenMH*e  to  a  company,  su(*h  as  theRead- 
ipany,  lor  instaiuM*,  vlii'ther  it  matle  its  money  by  trans|N)rta- 
by  mining,  so  tli;it  iii  tin*  aggregate  it  made  money  ? — A.  Well, 
itiing,  as  .shown  there,  has  not   made  any  money. 
n<v  It  has  been  In  the  hands (»f  the  receivers  .' — A.  Well,  I  think 
previous  to  that  they  did  not  earn  anything.      I  used  to  own  a 
iM!k  in  that,  so  1  have  got  evidenri'.     1  have  never  got  dividends, 
at  >ou  are  on  the  right  s'u\v  I — A.  Not  very  much, 
le  laet  that  the  railioad  coinpany  is  in  the  hands  of  the  n^ceiv- 
<  not  i>rovt»  tliat  somelMxlv  <loes  not  make  monev  out  of  it  ? — A. 
they  can  not  mine  i'<»al  and   sell  coal  in   riiiladelphia  for  the 

'by  did  they  .'—A.  To  compete  against  the  others. 
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Q.  But  all  tbe  others  were  losing? — A.  It  was  a  competition  as  to 
which  should  lose  the  most,  I  guess.  The  coal  trade  is  one  of  those 
peculiar  things  that  keeps  a  man  living  and  always  expecting  better 
things,  because,  whenever  you  get  into  a  colliery  you  can  not  get  out. 
If  a  plant  was  worth  $800,000,  and  I  moved  away  and  let  it  alone,  it 
would  not  be  worth  $50,000. 

Q.  You  made  money  last  year? — A.  Yes,  we  did;  if  you  call  19  cents 
making  money. 

Q.  Well,  it  is  about  G  per  cent,  on  the  investment? — A.  That  is  not 
making  money  on  a  risk  like  that.  That  is  an  investment  of  which  you 
have  nothing  in  a  few  years  more.  Ten  years  more  and  that  invest- 
ment is  gone. 

Q.  You  mean  it  will  be  exhausted? — A.  Yes,  every  year;  every  ton 
of  coal  leaves  so  much  less ;  that  reduces  the  plant  so  much  less  every 
year. 

Q.  Is  your  plant  less  valuable  this  year  than  last  ? — A.  Most  assor- 
edly  it  is. 

Q.  The  Reading  people  held  that  their  lands  were  more  valuable!— 
A.  They  have  been  thinking  very  strangely,  then. 

Q.  What  do  you  include  in  your  plant? — A.  There  is  a  hole  there 
300  feet;  there  are  two  holes  900  feet  deep,  that  have  got  to  be  pnni] 
out  continuously.    Then  there  is  a  mile  and  a  half  undergroundage  tbi^  ^ 
has  got  to  be  kept  up;  600  acres  that  have  got  to  be  kept  up;  and  kee] 
Ing  it  dry — that  is  the  most  expensive  part  of  it. 

Q.  How  much  land  did  you  say  ? — A.  Six  hundred  and  forty  aci 
which  we  lease. 

Q.  You  do  not  own  it? — A.  No,  sir;  we  pay  a  royalty  of  44  centa 
every  ton  of  coal. 

Q.  Who  does  that  belong  to?— A.  The  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Q.  That  is  some  of  the  Girard  land  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  leased  that  for  a  given  number  of  years? — A.  Yes,  si 

Q.  How  many  holes  have  you  in  the  ground  to  make  shafts  ! — A.  ^^ 
have  one  shaft,  two  slopes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  pum])s  ? — A.  I  told  you  we  have. 

Q,  How  many? — A.  >ine.  ,^^u[\ 

Q.  How  much  did  each  of  these  pumps  cost? — A.  They  cost  $3,00^^^ 
apiece.  _^ 

Q.  Twonty-sevcMi  thousand  dollars.  Well,  in  what  way  have  you  e^^' 
pended  J?.S00,()00  ?-— A.  In  sinking  that  shaft  and  putting  up  the  iin:==^* 
X)rovement.s  wliieh  constitute  the  miners'  hoist  and  a  large  braider  foi^^'^ 
more  feet  in  it.  This  shaft  goes  down  300  feet.  It  is  30  feet  tliic 
and  5  feet  wide. 

Q.  Would  that  cost  anything  like  $500,000  or  $000,000  ?— A.  I  thin: 
it  would.  ^y 

Q.  1)1(1  it  cost  you  the  larger  i)art  of  $800,000  to  sink  the  origini     ^ 
shaft  ? — A.  In  sinking  and  deveh)ping  the  place  and  i)utting  into  coi 
dition  so  tiiar  you  coukl  sliii>  a  thousand  tons  a  day,  you  have  got  t( 
drive  a  goo<l  l>i;  of  gangway. 

Q.  You  iiKtliide  part  of  tlie  8800,000  expenditure  in  the  cost  of  drivini 
gangways? — A.  Yes,  sir;  putting  it  into  condition  to  ship  coal  to  makt^:^^ 
it  ]>i'olitahle. 

Q.  What  was  the  expense  before  you  began  to  realize? — A.  Well 
that  wouhl  l)e  it. 

Q.  Then  voii  had  expended  soniewliero  about  $800,000  before  yd 
began  to  take  coal  out .' — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  any  amount  of  coal.  Foi 
years  there  we  did  not  ship  more  than  about  30,000  tons  a  year. 


•'.' 
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Q.  Are  you  mining  now  about  tbe  full  capacity  of  tbo  mine  f — ^A* 

«,  sir. 

CJ,  Are  you  shipping  as  mueli  coal  as  you  can  mine? — A.  Yes,  sir;  at 

Me  prices. 

IJ.  How  long  liavo  you  boon  doing  that  f — A.  Fifteen  years. 

t^.  Did  you  just  beton*  tins  strike! — A.  Wii  mined  us  niucb  as  we 

uld.     That  is,  we  mined  300,000  terns  of  coal  in  203  days,  which  takes 

nl  work. 

if.  Has  thei'e  boen  any  limitation  put  iii)on  you  ? — A.  Who  limits  usf 

y.  I  understand  the  men  limit  themsi^vesf — A.  There  has  been  no 

iiitation  put  upon  us. 

Q.  Have  you  Ihhmi  at  any  time  a  party  to  an  allotment  system? — A. 

ell,  1  do  ni»t  think  we  have.     1  do  not  know  whether  we  have  been  a 

uiy  in  any  allotment  systeuK     I  wa>one  of  those  in  favor,  when  there 

^^  no  purchasers,  to  stop  shipping. 

Q.  There  was  such  a  system  i — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  system. 

i),  \n\\  say  during  your  fifteen  yt'ars'  experience  as  an  operator  that 

u  have  n(»t  known  anything  about   an  allotment  system  i — A.  I  do 

I  know  any  more  than  1   have  seen  through   the  papers.     I   was  a 

UjImt  of  the  Coal  Exchange,  and  the  Coal  Exchange  did  not  know 

iiny. 

?•  Where  was  that  <'oal  Kxehange? — A.    Philadelidiia.     When  the 

rket  was  tloiKled  we  would  stop  mining  coal,  whenever  we  could  not 

llie  coal. 
^*  Then  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  stopjiing  them  ? — A.  Yes, 
«^  ago  we  used  to  stop  them. 

^,  That  brings  about  what  might  be  termed  enforced  idleness  on  the 
t  of  the  men  f — A.  No  more  than  what  was  wanted  could  be  sold, 
L    of  c<»nrse  if  the  «irs  were  lllled  we  had  to  stop. 
?•  How  long  did  you  stop  last  year  f — A.  None  at  all. 
^,  The  year  lK*fore  * — A.  No,  not  the  year  btfore. 
J.  We  have  lM»en  told   by  some  witnesses,  by  Mr.  AVhiting — you 

•  w  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.     Did  he  say  he  did  this  year  or  last  year  i 
^-  No:  that  there  was  an  allotment  system  in  forc4»  at  one  time. — 

-*Vs  railn>ad  men  they  may  know  that.  We  know  nothing  of  it. 
^.  That  there  was  an  understanding  thnmghout  all  this  region  that 
rr  should  he  so  mtu'h  outi>ut  and  it  was  distributetl  among  the 
i^iii  f — A.  1  think  thi-re  was  surh  an  understan<Ung.  For  instance, 
^ould  estimate*  what  the  market  wouhi  take,  and  th(*n  apportion 
i«*ti  eaeli  eouM  ship  and  dividt*  it  among  the  legion.  2S<mie  wouhl 
'fVr  to  >hip  in  the  summer  and  some   would   prefer  to  ship  in   the 

•  ter. 

^.  Then  von  u«Me  :'.  )Mriy  to  it  ? — A.  Ni».  we  were  no  party  to  it:  the 

A*  tronbh*  wa**  evny  hotly  <*onld  ;:•»  ahead:  then*  was  no  restrietion. 

^)iif»t  know  aiiythini;  mon-  than  Th.it.     In^tiad  of  putting  <'oal  into 

M-  Y«»rk  and  tilling  it  up,  \\ew«»nM  k«*ep  tluM'ars  until  Ihev  wanted  it 

t  ihfii  liiovr  it. 

^.  WhiT  alMnii  tlh*  all«»iinciit  .'—A.  N.»  niort*  than  an  estimate  of  the 

!*^inr«»H  a  iiiiih*  ('on!d  do,  an  (vstiinah*  ot   imw  much  coal  the  market 

^ild  take.  a!id  conclude  t<»  mine  ><>  inncli.     For  in.stani'c,  the  market 

»iid  take:>ojMM».<MMi  r.ui^,  wr  woiiM  put  in  an  estimate  ot  ;U,(NH»,(NH>. 

^.  Who  app<»rtio:u<i  \o(ir  puit  .' — A.  1  think  thi*  ladroad  companies 

I  that. 

^.  The  coal  o]»erators  .' — A.  N.»,  I  never  siiiVrred  that  way. 

^.  Did  they  ap)N)rtion  to  .mi  the  ainoant  \ou  mi;;J!t  be  permitted  to 

tje  ?— A.  No.  thev  never  told  nic  it  lhe\  dnl  so.  . 
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Q.  Then  did  they  limit  yon  in  the  amount  of  cars  you  should  havet— 
A.  No.  For  instance,  if  we  would  have  cars  standing  loaded  on  the 
road,  they  would  say,  unless  you  unload  those  cars  we  can  not  give  any 
more.  We  could  not  uuload  without  we  found  a  purchaser,  and  some- 
times it  was  pretty  hard  to  unload  them. 

Q.  If  you  could  not  find  a  purchaser  what  did  you  do  ? — A.  If  I  could 
not  sell  the  coal  I  did  not  want  the  cars. 

Q.  I  want  the  fact  as  to  whether  you  were  limited  in  the  number  of 
cars  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  we  were. 

Q.  Could  you  get  all  tne  cars  yon  would  demand  ! — A,  Oh,  no;  we 
could  not. 

Q.  Why? — A.  Because  they  were  loaded,  that  is  why  there  were  no 
cars.  I  could  always  get  cars  when  there  were  empty  cars,  and  T  could 
get  my  proportion  of  them. 

Q.  If  you  had  cars  loaded,  and  could  not  dispose  of  the  coal,  what 
object  would  you  have  in  wanting  to  load  any  more  cars! — A.  That  I 
can  not  answer.  I  did  not  want  them  if  we  had  our  coal  loaded  and 
had  no  sale  for  it;  we  did  not  want  any  more  cars. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  there  were  times  you  could  not  get  all 
the  cars  you  demanded  f — A.  Xo;  that  is,  I  could  not  dispose  of  tlie 
coal.    I  could  get  the  cars  when  I  disposed  of  the  coal. 

Q.  Has  there  ever  been  a  time  when  you  could  not  get  the  cars  yoa 
demanded? — A.  No;  not  for  any  length  of  time.  Of  course,  there 
might  be  break-downs  on  the  road  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  But  there  was  no  trouble  from  any  other  cause? — A.  No;  I  do  not 
think  there  has  been. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  the  Beading  Company  ordering  lock- 
outs for  three  days  in  the  week  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  about  the  K^ing 
Company.  I  know  the  coal  exchange  did  that,  but  I  do  not  know  the 
Reading  ever  did, 

Q.  Tell  us  about  that? — A.  The  coal  exchange,  when  it  could  not  sell 
its  coal,  would  meet  together  and  resolve  not  to  work  for  three  day?^ 
iinril  they  satisfied  themselves  the  cars  were  unloaded,  and  when  thej" 
W(Me  tliey  would  go  to  work  again. 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  you  whether,  when  such  things  as  you  have  ja&  "^ 
spoken  of  were  in  force,  if  there  were  not  individual  operators  wh. -*• 
wanted  to  work  and  wanted  cars,  and  the  company  refused  to  giv" 
them  ! — A.  Some  of  the  ])arties  were  corrected  that  way. 

Q.  Who  was  corrected  ? — A.  I  suppose  there  were  individual  oper^^ 
tors  who  wanted  to  take  advantage  of  their  neighbors  and  run  wbec- 
nobody  else  was  running.     I  think  we  had  an  operator  up  here  aton»    - 
time  that  tried  to  do  that.     1  do  iK)t  know  how  he  succeeded. 

Q.  How  is  the  price  of  coal  regulated  now  f — A.  It  is  regulated  b^ 
the  different  parties  having  coal.  They  go  in  and  offer  it  for  sale.  Id^  - 
not  know  there  is  any  concert  of  action.  The  Reading  Company  has^  - 
their  price;  the  Lehigh  Valley  has  their  coal  to  sell;  and  so  have  we^= 
and  the  Lehigh  Navigation  has  their  price. 

Q.  Are  the  prices  all  the  same? — A.  No  ;  the  Lehigh  Valley  is  some^ 
times  IM  cents  higher  than  we  are,  sometimes  lower. 

Q.  How  can  they  put  their  coal  higher  than  yours  ? — A.  I  do  now  * 
know ;  that  is  what  we  would  give  a  good  bit  to  know. 

Q.  I  could  see  how  they  could  sell  lower  than  you. — A.  That  woulct 
work  both  ways. 

Q.  But  how  would  they  manage  to  sell  higher  ? — A.  For  instance,  in^ 
the  Philadelphia  market,  they  would  sell  the  New  York  market  higher.^ 

Q.  Of  C9urse  they  might  make  an  individual  sale. — A.  For  instance^ 
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rhen  the  Western  trade  is  very  lively,  they  will  fix  their  price  for  New 
ITork  and  Philadelphia  perhaps  25  cents  hi;;her  than  they  have  been 
pettini;  onlers  from  the  West,  i>erhaps.  If  the  West  was  low,  they  may 
ro  in  25  cents  lower.  They  have  to  knock  around  and  hunt  up  trade 
hemselves. 

Q.  They  issue  circulars  fixinjr  the  prices  of  coal  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  not  that  done  by  combination? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  has  l>een 
loue  in  the  last  year  by  combination. 

Q.  Prior  to  the  last  year  ? — A,  Prior  to  the  last  year  there  was  a  con- 
laltation. 

Q.  Of  sales  aj^ents  meeting:  together  to  fix  the  prices  ? — A.  Thoy  would 
rousnlt  each  other  and  see  what  profit  they  could  make,  and  sec  if  they 
•ould  not  ajrree  together  to  fix  their  prices. 

Q.  What  IS  the  distance  from  your  colliery  to  Philadelphia  ? — A.  Say 
*M  miles. 

Q.  What  is  the  distance  from  the  nean»st  colliery! — A.  The  nearest 
olliery  will  Ik*  07  miles,  1  think.  We  are  under  the  averajre  distance. 
lost  of  the  tonnage  comes  from  above  us.  Say  130  miles  will  be  a  fair 
veraj^e  for  Philadelphia  coal. 

Q.  Is  there  any  dillerence  in  the  amount  of  tolls  from  the  different 
ollieries? — A.  There  is  from  the  diflerent  regions;  for  instance,  the 
Vyomin^  n»jrion. 

Q.  From  the  Schuylkill  region! — A,  No,  sir.  I  do  not  think  Shamo- 
Lin  now  pays  any  more  than  we  do.  I  think  it  is  the  same.  The  Wilkes 
iarre  n»gion  is  5  cents,  Wyoming  10  cents  more.  • 

Q.  The  nearest  colliery,  you  say,  is  some  1)0  odd  miles.  How  fjir  is  it 
Brwn  the  farthest  colliery! — A.  One  hundretl  and  forty-five  miles. 

Q.  Which  makes  a  difi'ercnce,  then,  of  something  like  50  miles  ?--A. 
tea*,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  charge  no  more  for  hauling  coal  115  miles  than  for  97 
ailes  T — A.  1  tlo  not  lM»lieve  they  do. 

Q.  Who  owns  the  farthest  mine! — A.  I  guess  they  do;  that  is,  the 

'wilding  Company.    The  Preston  wcuild  be  the  farthest  mine. 

^J,  Who  else  is  engjige<l  in  operating  in  this  region  ! — A.  There  an* 

D  umber  ot  small  nu*n  around  here  who  ship  5  or  10  cars  a  day.    They 

•a  Norris  iV  Hrown,  the  l>rai>erCoal  Company — that  is  a  fair  shipper, 

i>ior  ^:  Co. 

^  J.  An*  these  the  Taylors  that  had  this  rjicket  a^  Port  Richmond  ? — 

No;  they  hail  nothing  io  do  with  that.    The  Thomas  Coal  Company; 

'^ii  it  g<»es  into  the  Shamokin  region;  there  istpiitea  number  up  there 

^  he  tlitfereiit  roads. 
^^.  Are  any  of  these  individual  o]K*rators  farther  from   Pliiladelphia 
-^►ii  you  !— A.  Yes. 

Vj.  Who  is  the  farthest  ? — A.  Well  the  Shamokin  men  woidd  be  the 
^^hest  away. 

^J.  How  far  from  Philadelphia  f — A.  Yes;  they  must  1m^  -5  miles  far- 
^*r  away  than  1  am. 

^  j.  Do  they  piiy  the  same  price  t — A.  They  used  to  pay  15  or  1*5  rents 
^^n*  a  ton  than  we  did.     Then  they  made  all  tolls  the  same  price. 

^),  Do  they  ship  their  ro;il  beyond  Pliiladelphia  ' — A.  No,  sir. 

^).  Do  th«*y  ship  any  to  Kli/.ahetliport  f — A.  N«),  sir. 

^J.  All  that  coal  g(H's  to  Philadelphia  f — A.  1(  is  retailed  in  Phila* 
^Iphia. 

%i.  Do  you  know  what  the  company  charges  for  shipping  from  the 
|tiies  to  Elizabelhport  f — A.  No;  1  guess  the  tiills  are  the  same  as  to 
Richmond,  tl.iSO.    I  <lo  not  know  what  they  are,  but  I  think  they  are 
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the  same.    We  consider  Elizabetbport  and  Port  Richmond  as  the  same 
in  shipping. 

Mr.  Chipman.  Which  is  the  farther? 

A.  Elizabeth  port. 

Q.  How  uiuchf — A.  I  guess  it  is  89  miles. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  One  or  two  words  about  your  miners  and  I  am  through.  Tour 
m<Mi  went  out  on  strike,  when  ? — A.  On  the  7th  or  8th  of  January'. 

Q.  Was  it  the  same  time  that  the  Reading  men  went  outf — A.  No, 
our  men  worked  for  us  a  while;  they  stuck  to  us  for  a  while  and  then 
went  out.    The  pressure  was  too  heavy  for  the  poor  fellows. 

Q.  And  you  were  paying  the  8  per  cent,  when  they  went  out?— A. 
Yes,  sir ;  and  15  per  cent,  on  top  of  that.  Wo  were  paying  23  per  cenU 
when  they  went  out  instead  of  8  per  cent. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why? — A.  Because  they  wanted  to  be  with  the  boys. 
They  wanted  to  have  a  good  time  with  the  rest. 

Q.  They  wanted  to  quit  work? — A.  That  is  about  all.  They  wentont 
on  the  11  th. 

Q.  If  they  were  getting  all  they  demanded,  it  is  an  impenetrable  mja- 
tery  to  me  why  they  wanted  to  quit  work. — A.  That  is  so.  Boles  of 
society  can  not  govern  them  in  that  way. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  such  as  company  stores,  anything  of  th© 
kind  ? — No,  sir ;  we  have  some  places 

Q.  Where  do  your  men  deal  there  ? — A.  Wherever  the}"  can  buy  to 
advantage. 

Q.  Say  something  such  as  powder  ? — A.  They  are  not  asked  to  de»l 
there  at  all. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  store  there  ? — A.  There  are  two  stores  there. 

Q.  Any  other  besides  that  one  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  owns  this  one  ? — A.  One  is  owned  by  Bechther  and  the  othe^ 
by  Taggert. 

Q.  Uave  they  any  connection  with  your  company? — A.  None what>^ 
ever. 

Q.  Have  they  any  arrangement  with  your  company  ? — A.  No ;  a  ma«^ 
who  wishes  goods,  and  if  knows  the  man,  he  can  get  the  goods,  and 
if  not  they  will  ask  him  to  give  the  power  of  attorney  and  turn  itint^> 
the  oilice,  if  he  wants  to  buy  goods  that  way. 

Q.  Have  you  got  company  doctors  up  there? — A.  I  do  not  kno^' 
where  those  things  come  from;  J  have  been  in  the  region  twenty  yeard 
and  1  never  heanl  anything  like  that. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  company  ])rievSts? — A.  No,  sir;  if  oa*^ 
priest  heard  me  talk  that  way  he  would  go  for  me.  No,  I  have  iieve^ 
lieard  of  such  a  thing;  I  think  I  have  heard  of  it  up  in  the  Lehigh, bat> 
1  never  heard  of  it  in  the  Schuvlkill  region. 

Q.  Has  there  been  nuidi  sulVering  among  the  miners  since  the  strike  • 
—  A.  I  <lo  not  know  of  any  ;  we  have  a  population  of  l.GUO,  and  1  kuo«^ 
of  nosulVering  that  arose. 

Q.  Was  llieie  any  violence  in  your  neighborhood? — A.  A  few  oat' 
siders  came  in  there  and  wanted  to  disturb  us. 

(^>.  J)istnrh  your  men  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

i).  For  what  i — A.  For  wanting  to  work — for  working. 

(^>.  Who  were  th(»  outsiders' — A.  Men  from  Shenandoah  and  tb^ 
neighboring  collieries. 

(>.  Did  they  {iltenipt  to  make  them  quit  work  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  stoned 
them  one  night.    All  Shenandoah  came  down  one  night;  they  thought 
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mn  OB  ap.  When  they  sa^  as  there  thej  cleared  out — they  did  not 
to  elean  as  ap. 

By  Mr.  Chipman  : 

Where  is  your  coal  bought  T— A.  At  the  colliery. 
To  whom  is  it  sold? — A.  To  any  ])erson  who  wants  to  buy  it. 
Who  do  you  sell  to  in  general,  individuals  or  dealers ! — A.  Indi- 
lis,  dealers,  any  persons  who  can  pay  for  it. 
Is  mnch  used  by  individuals  around  the  collieries  for  home  con- 
ation?— Yes;  our  people  use  principally  pea  coal  and  the  stove 

Where  is  it  shipped  to  ? — A.  Philadelphia,  and  on  the  line  between 
and  Philadelphia.  ,  • 

Is  it  shipi>ed  out  of  the  State  much  f — A.  None  of  our  coal  goes 
>f  the  State. 

Do  you  know  of  any  pea  coal  being  now  shipped  West  ? — A.  Yes. 

Where  shipped  to? — A.  Everywhere;  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  etc. 

Useilby  whom;  manufacturers? — A.  Yes;  principally,  and  some 
lall  stoves;  a  great  many  use  pea  coal,  especially  for  self  feeding 
ia. 

What  do  you  mean  by  pea  coal  f — A.  A  size  smaller  than  nut  coal. 

Self  feeding  stoves,  where! — A.  I  do  not  know.    I  think  we  sold 

delphia  all  the  pea  coal  we  liave. 

How  is  nut  coal  in  regard  to  price  ? — A.  That  is  a  higher  coal. 

Digher  than  stove  coal  f — A.  Twenty-live  cents  less. 

Wow  you  Siiy  your  men  had  been  given  the  8  per  cent,  four  months 

I  the  Ist  of  January  ?  -A.  Ye^,  sir. 

^nd  they  got  also  the  basis  rate  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

J^^ud  yet  they  stnick  ? — A.  They  did. 

^  n  what  order  of  time  did  they  strike,  compared  to  other  miners  ? — 

^3r  worked  seven  days;  that  would  bring  it  about  the  11th  of 

»^,  I  think. 

K'ou  say  they  did  not  want  to  strike  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  they  did. 

W'bat  makes  you  say  that ! — A.  They  miy  they  did  not  want  to 

^^o  they  belong  to  the  Knights  of  Labor! — A.  I  think  they  do, 
^t^e  belong  to  the  Amalgamated,  and  some  to  the  Knights  of  La 
'  our  men. 

1  ave  you  an^'  of  your  men  down  here  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
^cne  of  them  are  down  here  f — A.  No,  sir. 
-«uld  you  get  at  them? — A.  Yes;  1   could  ship  them  to  you  in 

iliip  them  ? — A.  That  is,  send  them  down  and  pay  their  fare.     I 

'^think  there  is  any  of  our  men  here. 

^ou  say  one  niglit  some  people  (tame  down  there  and  made  them 

^- — A.  1  Indieve  they  came  down  to  induce  them  to  strike.     We 

^tlerent  committees  coming  in  in  the  night,  and  they  were  holding 

^Ipi.    They  were  holding  secret  meetings. 

Vou  were  not  present  f — A.  No,  sir. 

l>id  any  men  come  to  yon  ! — A.  Yes;  who  stated  that  they  re- 

1  not  to  work. 

NVho  were  this  committee  ?— A.  A  coinmittei*  of  our  own  men; 
^ames  I  cjin  give  von — Cimrles  .Jenkins,  David  M.  .Mullan,  and 
d  Williams. 

When  was  that?— A.  That  must  have  been  the  11th  of  January, 
ft  tbey  stopped. 

25  psicif 
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Q.  That  was  the  day  they  stopped  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  came  to  you  and  told  you  what! — A.  That  they  had  re* 

solved  not  to  work  the  next  day. 

Q.  What  else? — A.  That  was  all. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  them  why  ! — A.  I  did  not.  I  talked  to  them  then^ 
but  I  do  not  remember  what  we  talked  about  They  said  that  the  com- 
mittee did  not  want  them  to  work ;  that  is,  the  head  committee  at  Potts- 
ville,  and  the  men  went  back  and  resolved  not  to  work. 

Q.  Now,  you  were  paying  the  regular  rates  demanded  by  the  men!- 
A.  Yes;  paying  what  they  demanded. 

Q.  Paying  the  8  per  cent,  and  the  basis  rate! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  they  complain  of;  anything  elset — A.  They  complaiDed 
of  nothing. 

Q.  Had  they  ever  complained  of  anything! — A.  I  do  not  know  that 
they  ever  complained. 

Q.  Did  they  ever  complain  to  you  through  a  committee  of  anything!— 
A.  Yes;  not  that  year. 

Q.  I  mean  that  year. — A.  No ;  we  had  no  trouble  that  year.  They 
hacl  had  every  possible  thiug. 

Q.  Was  there  not  in  December  last? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  wehaA 
any  complaint;  1  do  not  know  of  any. 

Q.  Had  you  had  any  a  few  months  before  they  quit  work! — A.  I  do 
not  think  they  were.  Sometimes  a  man  would  get  into  a  hard  place, 
and  say  that  he  could  not  make  wages  and  wanted  a  little  advauce  ; 
and  we  always  talked  it  over  and  lixed  it  up. 

Q.  Was  there  any  time  within  six  months  before  stopping  work! — 
A.  I  do  not  remember  anything;  that  was  occasional. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  they  would  get  into  hard  ground  to  work!— A. 
Yes;  hard  to  blow  out,  but  the  men  will  stick  to  it  as  long  as  they  can, 
and  when  they  complain  in  that  case  you  have  to  help  them  out;  and 
they  will  come  to  ns  when  they  want  more  help. 

Q.  This  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  grievance! — A.  No;  we  have  no 
grievance  comniittees  with  us  at  all  that  1  know  of. 

Q.  You  say  the  miners  can  make  about  how  much  a  month!— A- 
From  $2  to  $5  a  day.     That  is  what  tlio^^  did  last  year. 

Q.  And  how  many  days  to  the  month  1 — A.  Two  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  to  the  year. 

Q.  They  can  make  from  $2  to  $5  a  day  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  During  that  number  of  daysf — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Is  that  exceptional? — A.  That  is  as  good  as  an^'  colliery.  I  think 
our  colliery  is  as  good  for  the  men  as  any  i  know  of. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  an  exceptionally  good  colliery  ? — A.  I  think  it  i^ 
a  good  colliery.     I  think  we  have  got  a  good  class  of  men  there. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  it  is  a  good  colliery  and  a  good  class 
of  men;  do  you  mean  you  are  an  exception  to  other  collieries?— A.  I 
think  it  is  above  the  average. 

Q.  Then  it  is  exceptional.  It  is  not  a  general  rule  through  the  mines 
that  the  men  make  these  wages f — A.  Just  as  you  say. 

Q.  You  speak  about  the  Heading  people  being  mistaken  in  reganlto 
the  value  of  the  land.  Are  not  their  lands  largely  undeveloi)ed!— A. 
No;  I  do  not  believe  they  arc  largely  undeveloped. 

Q.  Well,  according  to  onr  testimony  they  have  4r>  colli^^ries  in  oi)6ra- 
titm,  11  of  which  are  leased,  and  they  hav(»  some  ninety-odd  thonsaml 
acres,  as  they  claim,  of  coal  land,  making  about  M(),()00  ivcres  in  all. 
Do  you  understand  that  the  oi  collieiies  which  they  are  working  here 
constituted  the  value  of  their  laud,  and  that  there  is  no  value  in  thereat 
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If — A.  I  tfaiok  these  34  collieries  constitate  the  best  portion 

nd. 

roa  think  that  is  the  cream  of  their  land? — A.  I  do. 

;1 — A.  Bi'Ciinse  what  we  estimate  can  be  develoiMHl  has  been 

to  my  idea ;  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  coal  or  not. 
rf — A.  It  has  not  been  made.    They  sunk  a  shaft  at  Potts- 
it  has  not  <Icveloped  coal  there.    That  is  the  best  part  of  the 
»ed  land. 

think  they  are  overestimating  the  mining  value  of   their 

Yes. 
rou  know  the  reason  in  regard  to  the  sinking  the  shaft  there? — 
ig  more  than  the  failure  of  the  vein. 

jre? — A.  Through  this  region.  This  region  is  estimated  to 
\ery  large  amount  of  coal,  and  men  with  exiK»rience  in  coal- 
y  there  is,  but  I  do  not  think  the  coal  is  here.  The  vein  lies 
,  and  it  will  be  very  expensive. 

1,  according  to  yonr  estimate,  they  have  considered  their  coal 
they  call  them,  of  great  value,  and  you  think  they  are  mis- 
V.  I  would  not  like  to  have  them. 

ust  be  so,  for  you  men  ought  to  know. — A.  If  I  am  correct,  I 
jrare  mistaken,  and  they  think  I  am  mistaken, 
think  they  are  overestimating  the  value  of  the  lands? — A.  I 

n  the  number  of  mines  ? — A.  I  am,  as  far  as  I  know. 

T  long  do  you  say  you  have  l)een  in  the  mining  business  ? — A. 

ars. 

hat  capacity  ?— A.  liight  along  up.    I  started  as  clerk  in  a 

I  was  in  business  for  myself  five  or  six  years,  and  for  the  last 
ars  I  have  had  charge  of  this  colliery. 

king  and  in  business  for  yourself;  do  you  understand  thesys- 

ining  underground  ? — A.  1  think  I  do. 

you  familiar  with  the  geological  indications  of  the  region? — A. 

am. 

there  surface  indications  of  coal  here? — A.  Yes. 

at  are  those  indications  ?— A.  The  cropping  out  of  veins  and 

t  is  all  ' — A.  And  the  workings,  I  suppose,  so  far  have  been 

II  develnjuil  above  the  water  level. 

workings  and  from  the  geological  indications.     lUit  1  mean  to 
n  undevel(»iK»d  tract  of  land  ;  are  there  any  surface  iinlications 
you  can  jud^e  of  coal? — A.  i5y  the  overlying  nnk  and  the 
Ig  roi'k. 

lerally,  tliou;;h.  y<»n  want  to  see  the  coal  itself? — A.  It  is  not 
sure  indiealion  ;  wherever  there  is  conglomerate  roik  there  is 
I  s  coal. 

here  a  large  amount  of  eonglomerate  rcK'k  tliRuighout  the  re- 
.  Yes,  sir. 

t  is  ec»nsi(leraWe  ! — A.  It  dors  not  always  indicate  coal. 
ir  estinjateol*  the  K<a(iingConipan\\s  mines  is  formed  from  the 
^  you  havt'  and  froui  your  kr:o\\liM!;;r  .' — A.  I  do  not  want  to 
stooil  as  t'stiinatin;;  tlie  K(*ading  ('onipan\'H  lands  in  d(»llars 
L  I  meant  in  tonna;:4';  that  1  do  not  think  that  they  have  the 
f  tonnage  they  claim  to  ha\«». 

the  lands  g(K)4l  lor  agricnltnre  .'—A.  No;  but  they  have  a  hirge 
»f  anthracite  land  which  will  become  valuable  as  others  de- 
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Q.  I  understood  joa  to  say  if  there  was  any  allotment  in  the  ooal  m 
ply  at  any  time  that  it  was  made  by  the  railroad  companies;  how k 
possible  that  they  could  make  an  allotment  of  what  the  mines  ood 
produce  ? — A.  I  guess  they  own  the  mining  companies — ^the  railioadfl. 

Q.  Well,  it  is  in  their  capacity  as  coal  miners  that  they  would  hai 
to  do  with  the  allotment,  not  in  their  capacity  as  carriers;  and  they  we 
great  producers  f — A.  We  think  they  are. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  account  of  these  great  companies  beii 
both  miners  and  producers,  they  could  control  the  amount  produoddi 
the  region  ? — A.  They  most  assuredly  can  control  it. 

Q.  Can  not  they  control  it  in  spite  of  you  ? — A.  They  could  do  tlu 

Q.  Could  not  they  do  that  by  not  giving  you  transportation  t—i 
They  never  have;  they  have  always  afforded  the  facilities  we  wantet 

Q.  They  have  never  complained  that  you  over-produced  t — A.  'So. 

Q.  You  say  the  system  in  regard  to  the  output  was  a  shortage  by  tb 
coal  exchange  ? — A.  That  is  years  ago, when  the  coal  exchange  would  n 
solve  they  would  not  mine  coal  any  more  until  the  market  was  read; 
for  it. 

Q.  Is  it  in  existence  f — A.  Tes. 

Q.  Do  you  belong  to  it !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  comprises  it? — A.  Different  coal  operators. 

Q.  Do  these  big  companies  belong  to  it  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  half  a  dozen  private  operators  represent  it !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Unincorporated  individuals  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  These  half  a  dozen  individuals  undertake  to  control  the  markel 
against  these  big  corporations  ! — A.  Not  very  much. 

Q.  What  does  the  coal  exchange  do  any  way  f — A.  That  is  a  pre^ 
hard  thing  to  say. 

Q.  What  reason  has  it  for  existence  ? — A.  Well,  we  hold  it  togethc 
because  it  is  an  old  institution. 

Q.  You  say  you  ship  by  the  Reading? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  Reading  is  a  great  coal  producer  in  this  region? — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  not  another  railroad  running  up  besides  the  ReadiDg* 
A.  The  Lehigh  Valley. 

Q.  Where  does  that  go  ? — A.  Into  the  same  region. 

Q.  Why  do  you  not  ship  by  that  ? — A.  Because  the  Beading  is  a:m 
accessible. 

Q.  IIow  much  more  so  ? — A.  I  suppose  a  couple  of  miles. 

Q.  Is  there  any  competition  in  freights ;  any  difference  in  freights 
A.  Yes;  the  Reading  is  possibly  lower  than  the  Lehigh  Valley. 

Q.  Does  the  Lehigh  Valley  also  carry  coal  out  of  that  region? — - 
Yes,  right  along  side  of  us  out  of  the  region.  They  have  four  or  ^ 
collieries  from  which  they  take  coal,  but  they  have  a  longer  route  i 
the  Philadelphia  market.  The  Reading  is  the  natural  outlet  for  cocP 
that  region. 

Q.  As  you  understand  it,  the  Readinfr,  in  thc^ear  1887,  got  about 
usual  supply  of  coal? — A.  I  think  it  did. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  it  has  been  crippled  at  all  in  this  output? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  it  was. 

Q.  During  this  last  yefir  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  has. 

Q.  How  long  did  this  8  per  cent,  advance  continue? — A.  Four  mou  '^ 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  what  was  the  amount  of  their  pay-rolls? — 
They  say  their  pay-rolls  were  $800,000  a  month ;  I  only  know  y^ 
they  say. 
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Q.  iJo  you  know  anytbiufj  of  your  own  kiiowledpfe  ? — A.  I  think  that 
woald  be  a  fair  representation. 

Q.  That  was  foar  months  ! — A.  Yes,  8ir. 

Q.  And  ontaideof  that  you  think  they  got  out  the  usual  quantity  ? — A. 
[  think  they  did. 

Q.  Ill  the  mean  time,  as  a  carrying  company,  they  charged  their  usual 
rules  for  carriage  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  say  your  coal  will  average  82.50  at  the  mouth  of  the  pit  ? — A. 
Ye*,  sir. 

Q.  That  embraces  all  kinds  of  coal.  You  do  not  know  anything 
about  the  cost  in  the  Lehigh  system  and  other  systems,  do  you  f — A.  I 
do  not  know  what  a  man  would  have  gotten  in  that  system. 

Q.  And  they  charge  the  same  ]>rice  when  they  sell  it  ? — A.  It  varies 
very  little;  it  sometimes  varies  2.'>  cents. 

Q.  Did  I  onderstand  you  most  of  your  coal  is  sent  into  Philadel- 
phia ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  usetl  loirally  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

ii.  Your  output  is  3(H),(KH)  tons  f — A.  In  round  numl>ers,  we  run  about 
325,000  tons;  that  was  the  most  wo  put  out. 

Q.  Your  men  are  all  at  work  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

if.  l)n  what  prices? — A.  To  day  they  iireon  the  Heading  b:isis.    We 
•Urte<l  with  them  on  the  8  per  cent  advance. 
Q.  The  ohl  basis  is  a  percentage  on  $2.50  f — A.  Yes ;  they  get  the 

advantage  of  the  price  of  coal  above  $2.50. 
^.  This  basis  you  refer  to  is  one  out  of  three  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  ('an  you  tell  us,  if  j'ou  know,  to  what  extent  the  miners  have  gone 

to  work  in  this  region  today? — A.  In  Shenandoah  there  are  three  col- 
lieries working,  and  that  is  all  I  ptisitively  know.  The  individuals 
^^^e  Working  last  week,  and  three  Keading  collieries  in  Shenandoah 
*fWttl  u|>  this  morning  and  two  more  were  readv,  but  the  collieries 

Jj^  not  ready. 
^Jj^'  ^Xave  you  known  of  any  instance  where  the  striking  miners  have 

^'titrtt'd  the  shipment  of  coal  ? — A.  How  do  you  mean  ? 
f}^'  ^  >  bstrncting  it;  trying  to  obstruct  it  ? — A.  From  going  to  market 
O  '^-  was  loade<l  ? 
)*•  ^^  fs. — A.  No. 

J*  ^^oyou  know  whether  the  railroad  strikers  did  or  not? — A.  No. 
^'  ^  on  know  of  no  instance  of  that  kind? — A.  No  more  than  what 
■  P«m  J  ^^^  stated. 

*'.  *  Xavi»  y«m  known  of  any  instance  of  violence  outside  of  tUo  <me 
'"^■^^Xf  told  nsf— A.  That  is  all  1  know  of.    That  is  the  night  the 
^^^"^  me  down  from  Shenandoah.    One  night  they  eame  and  stoned 
^  ^^f  our  men. 

^'  ^^'"ou  Siiy  now  yftur  men  have  never  presented  a  giievan<*e,  and 
^'^     "^old  you  this  last  time  why  they  wanted  to  striki'  f — A.  No,  sir. 

lU'  Mr.  Stonk: 

'\^  -*-  ->o  you  know  anything  alniut   boys  lH.Mng  beaten    around  the 
^^rs* — A.  Not  up  at  ourplaee;  I  heard  of  such  things  in  t>ther 

'•     ^^Yhore  did  you  hear  it  was  done  f — A.  In  Shenandoah. 

'•     ^  lave  vou  a  sales  agent? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  a  number  of 

^*  ,J*^  -)o  they  see  the  other  sales  agents  and  fix  the  prices  1 — A.  No,  sir ; 
^  *J^ive  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  that ;  wo  fix  the  price  for  them. 
^  ^Chey  go  round  and  hunt  up  custom  ? — A.  Yes. 
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By  Mr.  Parker  : 

Q.  The  sales  are  made  f.  o.  b.  at  the  mines  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  have  you  ever  had  a  case  where  you  made  a  sale  or  were  pre- 
pared to  make  a  sale  that  you  could  deliver  and  there  has  been  a  failure 
of  the  railroad  to  move  immediately  the  coal  sold  or  waiting  to  be  sold  ?— 
A.  1  never  had  such  a  case. 

Q.  Therefore  you  never  have  suffered  from  any  failure  of  the  railroad 
to  supply  you  with  cars  so  as  to  keep  up  with  your  opportunities  to 
sellf — A,  No,  sir;  we  never  have. 

Q.  Are  your  men  mostly  American  born  f — A.  The  majority  are.  We 
have  about  18  per  cent,  of  Irish,  and  the  rest  of  them  are  made  up  of 
Welsh,  English,  Germans,  and  Americans. 

Q.  At  the  time  of  this  disturbance  and  threat  at  your  mines,  did  yoa 
have  the  assistance  of  the  police  to  protect  you! — A.  We  had  a  few 
there,  and  then  our  men  came  to  our  rally  and  we  armed  them. 

Q.  Then  your  protraction  was  mainly  by  your  own  miners  t — ^A,  We 
got  a  little  scared.  They  said  they  were  going  to  kill  us,  &nd  so  we 
went  out  with  about  sixty  carbines,  and  when  they  saw  them  they  did 
not  come  any  farther. 

Q.  So  practically  you  protected  yourself  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  Pottsville  shaft;  how  far  is  that  located t— A. 
About  h  mile  and  a  half. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  it?-^A.  It  is  called  the  Pottsville  shaft. 

Q.  When  was  it  sunk  f — A.  About  six  years  ago. 

Q.  Under  whose  supervision  f — A.  The  general  superintendent. 

Q.  At  the  expense  of  the  coal  and  iron  company  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  depth  ?— A.  I  think  it  is  1,500  feet. 

Q.  How  far  below  the  sea-level  would  that  be  f — A.  I  guess  it  would 
be  over  900  feet. 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  mistake  about  its  being  COO  here  [referring  to 
paper]  ? — A.  1  think  that  isri;:^ht  there. 

(i.  Are  there  gangways  running  out  from  the  foot  of  the  shaft  f — A. 
I  think  so;  I  have  never  been  in  tlie  shaft,  but  they  would  have  them. 

Q.  So  there  was  a  large  expenditure  made  in  this  way! — A.  Very 
large.     . 

ii.  Wfiat  vrould  you  estimate  that  at? — A.  I  guess  that  cost  a  mil- 
lion and  Ji  half  dollars. 

Q.  Has  it  any  value  ? — A.  No  doubt  it  will  gain  in  value.  This  coal 
here  is  not  as  good  as  the  coal  from  the  North.  When  the  northern  coal 
is  exhausted,  no  doubt  prices  will  advance,  and  they  will  come  here  and 
take  out  this  coal. 

Q.  Then,  ifl  understand  your  statement,  they  struck  coal  in  consid- 
erable quantity,  but  as  yet  it  is  not  marketable  ?-*-A.  Not  at  present. 

().  In  regard  to  your  men  who  struck  about  the  Ilth  of  January,  I 
wish  to  know  whether  you  understood  from  them  in  any  way  that  there 
was  any  purpose  in  their  striking  to  help  to  i)ro(luce  a  scarcity  of  coal 
or  a  coal  famine  that  would  help  to  foiee  th(»  men  contending  against  the 
miners  to  accede  to  their  deinainl  ? — A.  I  think  that  was  their  object. 
1  think  they  wanted  to  assist  their  urgaiiizationand  compel  all  to  come  to 
terms,  because  whm  we  showed  them  it  would  not  facilitate  them  in  be- 
ing out,  they  returned  to  work. 

Q.  Then  the  design  of  the  men,  you  understooil,  was  to  force  their  op- 
ponents to  accede  l)y  th(^  pressure  of  the  consumer  f — A.  I  think  so. 

liy  Mr.  Anderson: 

Q.  L  understood  you  to  say  you  had  been  familiar  with  this  region 
for  more  than  lifteen  yearsf -A.  Yes,  sir;  1  was  raised  in  this  regioD. 
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Q.  TakiDfr  the  coal  territory  now  in  possession  of  tliu  Coal  and  Iron 
Company,  before  tliat  company  was  formed  wne  thcro  more  private 
colliericH  tluMi  than  now  f — A.  Yes;  there  were  qnito  a  number  of  col- 
lieries that  liave  gone  out  of  existence,  and  few  new  collieries  have  como 
into  existence  in  that  time. 

Q.  If  the  land  had  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  original  owners,  the 
private  individuals  to  whom  they  were  sold,  is  it  or  not  likely  that  to- 
ilay  that  territory  would  be  supporting  more  collieries  than  it  is? — A. 
"So;  I  think  the  Reading  has  been  more  successful  than  the  individu- 
alu.  I  do  not  think  the  individuals  could  have  lived  through  the  last 
fifteen  years  in  the  competition  in  the  business.  If  the  Reading  had 
not  bought  them  the  Ixdiigh  Valley  Railroad  or  some  other  railroad 
wonld  have  bought  them. 

Q.  SupiN)se  no  road  l)Ought  them ;  suppo8(»  no  carrier  bad  any  right 
to  engage  in  mining,  would  there  probably  have  been  a  larger  out- 
put ? — A.  No,  sir;  the  output  would  not  have  been  so  large,  because 
the  other  regions  would  have  taken  the  market  and  we  would  have  just 
had  the  tail  end  of  it. 

Q.  Why! — A.  Because  they  own  the  lands,  and  they  always  drove 
08  out  of  the  market. 

Q.  Suppose  they  did  not  own  the  land  ? — A.  In  the  upi)er  region  they 
diil.  I  was  forced  out  myself,  and  sold  to  the  Reading  bi'c^use  I  could 
not  comiH'te  with  them.  In  the  upper  regions  they  own  the  lands,  and 
the  Reading  Company  had  their  own  mines,  and  they  could  go  into  the 
market  and  fix  a  price  at  which  we  could  not  sell. 

ii.  So  you  were  force<l  to  sell  out?— A.  We  always  had  the  tail  end 
of  the  market  until  the  Reading  Railroad  came  to  our  assistance. 

Q.  Take  it  in  the  year  1887,  has  there  been  any  variation  in  the 
freights  usually  made,  month  by  month  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  hjiH  always  l>een  $1.80  ?— A.  That  has  been  it.  We  used  to  pay 
25  or  M  cents  to  the  shipping  i)oint. 

Q.  From  the  shipping  point  from  Port  Carbon  or  Schuylkill  Haven  ? — 
A-  Others  would  pay  dillerent  rates.  After  June  this  company  took 
tbe  fn*ight  at  one  rate  from  the  colliery  right  through,  and  their  tolls 
were  $1.50,  but  the  'M)  cents  made  it  81.80;  wo  found  we  did  not  pay 
any  freight  under  that. 

Q.  Do  1  understand  that  for  the  last  twelve  months  they  have  main- 
tainiMl  that  rate  uniformly  ? — A.  I  think  they  have.  I  think  the  tolls 
were  tl.SO— $1.50  and  :M)* cents. 

Q.  You  spoke  awhile  ago  of  one  miner  being  able  to  take  out  30 
tons  and  another  5  tons,  and  that  the  man  who  was  able  to  take  out  30 
tons  rt»ceived  less  wages  f — A.  No;  he  may  have  received  more  pay,  but 
he  riH^eived  less  pay  for  his  30  tons  per  ton  than  the  man  who  takes  out 
5  tons. 

Q.  What  makes  that  dift'erenee  f — A.  r»ecausesome  [>laces  would  run 
prettv  well  and  another  place  would  be  tlat  and  thev  would  have  to 
lift  it. 

Q.  Then  there  is  a  dillerence,  then,  in  the  amount  of  the  work,  neces- 
saiily? — A.  Uitlerence  in  the  amount  of  work  and  the  si/e  t>f  the  vein; 
one  might  Im»  small  and  another  might  be  large. 

Q.  Hi>w  was  this  basis  of  3?L*.50  fixed  f — A.  On  tin'  amount  the  men 
rec«*ive  when  coal  biings  ^L\r>o  at  Port  Carbon. 

Q.  It  varies  with  the  prices  of  <'o.il  at  Port  t'aibon.  Do  buyers  of 
eoal  come  to  I\)rt  Carbon  ?— A.  Tliev  used  to  comt*  here;  this  used  to 
be  bead4[U«irters  when*  we  sold  eoal.  We  have  now  to  go  to  l*hila- 
delpbia. 
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Q.  Wby  is  not  the  basis  ilxcd  on  the  Philadclpbia  price  instead  of 
Port  Caibou  ? — A.  That  was  the  custom  when  this  was  the  shipping 
X)oiut  and  tolls  were  from  Port  Carbon  to  Philadelphia. 

Q.  If  the  toll  wjis  uniform A.  It  was  not  always  UDiform.    It  was 

last  year,  but  every  year  it  varies.    Some  years  it  varies. 

Q.  Of  course  it  is  presumed  to  vary  with  the  price  of  coal.  That  be- 
ing the  case,  I  can  not  see  why  the  price  at  Philadelphia,  where  the  com- 
petitors are  making  the  prices,  according  to  this  rule,  why  you  shoald 
not  pay  that  basis  instead  of  the  $2.50  ? — A.  That  would  be  worse  for 
the  men. 

Q.  Why? — A.  If  we  give  a  percentage  on  Philadelphia  prices,  we 
taking  coal  at  $2.50  and  $1.S0  cents  freight,  making  $4.30  for  coal, 
sometimes  a  dilference  of  25  cents,  in  Philadelphia,  say  $4.30;  they 
would  only  get  1  cent  in  8  at  that  rate,  instead  of  here  on  the  $2.50  basis 
they  get  1  cent  in  3. 

Q.  But  it  would  be  very  easy  to  multiply  the  percentage  f — A.  Tea, 
sir,  we  could  do  that.  I  do  not  know  how  they  came  to  run  it  here. 
This  coal  is  calculated  on  the  basis  here. 

Q.  When  the  men  are  supplied  with  gunpowder,  can  they  buy  it  from 
either  of  the  two  stores  you  speak  off — A.  They  can  buy  powder 
wherever  the^'  want  to,  but  he  has  got  to  store  it  in  a  magazine.  We 
will  not  allow  him  to  put  it  in  his  house. 

Q.  He  may  buy  it  where  he  pleases  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  universal? — A.  I  think  that  is  the  rule.  We  never  ask  a 
man  to  buy  anything.    I  do  not  know  what  the  other  operators  do. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  your  royalty  was  44  cents  on  your  ontpat 
of  300,000  tons.  If  I  have  figured  it  correctly,  that  would  make  your 
royalty  on  that  tonnage  about  8132,000;  is  that  correct? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  be  the  rental  you  pay  for  the  640  acres  for  a  definite 
number  of  years  ? — A.  As  long  as  we  take  out  coal. 

Q.  Coming  now  to  the  question  of  wages;  you  pay  yonr  men— or  rather 
the  question  comes  first  in  regard  to  the  cost  per  ton;  I  think  it  was  82.40; 
is  that  royalty  included  in  it  ? — A.  Everything. 

Q.  Tlie  miners'  wages  i — A.  Everything.  We  only  keep  two  sides  oi 
a  ledger;  one  we  i)ut  down  what  we  get  and  the  other  what  it  costs  tt&i 
then  we  strike  a  balance,  and  that  is  what  we  have. 

Q.  Now,  it  you  hapijened  to  own  that  G40  acres A.  It  was  soldox*^ 

time  at  $1  an  acre. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? — A.  Sixty  years  ago. 


Q.  What  was  the  worth  of  the  property  in  ISGO,  or  say  at  the  close 
the  war  ? — A.  You  can  figure ;  it  was  develop(Ml  tlien.'    It  was  kno^T^ 
there  in  1851  and  1852,  and  the  value  of  it  was  well  established. 

Q.  What  was  it  about  then  ? — 4.  Just  the  same  as  now. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  the  royalty  paid  then  was  41  cents? — A.  There; 
alty  then  was  25  cents. 

Q.  Of  course  the  person  who  gets  the  royalty  makes  money  out 
it? — A.  Yes,  but  the  land  becomes  exhausted.    Twenty  years  more  an 
that  land  will  not  be  worth  50  cents  an  acre. 

By  Mr.  Parkeu: 

Q  Was  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Keading  Company  before  or  while  pn 
chasing  these  lands  tested  them  by  boring  frequently  ? — A.  I  thiu  - 
those  latuls  were  very  well  developed  before  they  were  bought. 

Q.  You  think  tlie.>  did  not  test  by  boring? — A.  I  do  not  think  tb( 
did.     I  think  they  knew  all  about  them  before  they  bought  them. 

Q.  Who  is  it  that  fixes  the  ratr  that  wonld  be  paid  to  a  represent 
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tiTe  miner  who  mines  5  tons  or  30  tons  f — A.  That  is  tlie  uvera;?e  rate 
tbrongb  the  district. 

i).  Who  tixes  the  rate  ?— A.  I  fix  it  myself. 

Q.  You  fix  it  upon  your  judgment t— A.  Yes,  Kir:  and  it  is  nojirly 
silikc  in  every  colliery  in  the  district. 

<j.  Vou  adjust  it  ui>on  a  basis  that  would  make  the  wa^es  about 
even  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(j.  How  far  is  it  from  Port  Carbon  f — A.  Two  aiul  a-half  miles  right 
east  of  you. 

Hy  ^Ir.  Stone  : 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  were  frozen  out  and  compelled 
toconu*  into  the  lieailing  system.  NVhen  was  that  f — A.  Why,  that  was 
in  1S70. 

{}.  How  did  that  happen! — A.  Well,  I  enga;jed  in  the  coal  business 
like  a  ^o(n1  many  more;  I  believe  the  8enat<»r  was  in  at  the  time  I  was. 
We  did  not  liave  money  enough  to  make  both  ends  meet,  and  we  bor- 
row and  ;;o  ahead  until  the  sheriff  gets  us,  or  until  we  can  sell  out. 

Q.  That  does  not  answer  the  question.  I  understfHMl  you  to  say  that 
the  railroad  company  luid  obtained  lands  in  the  upper  region  .' — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  by  reason  of  their  management  of  the  lands  in  conneetion 
with  the  carrying  trade  that  they  could  sell  and  did  S4*ll  coal  cheaper 
than  >ou  could  around  the  mine! — A.  1  presume  they  did,  because  they 
were  the  only  conii>etitors,  just  as  I  stated.  Somebody  sohl  coal  lower 
than  we  couhl  mine  it,  and  it  must  have  been  them. 

if.  Then  the  fact  that  the  common  carrier  was  also  a  coal  miner,  and 
rice  rerua^  enabled  it  to  undersell  a  man  simply  engaged  in  mining! — 
A.  Well,  tliey  had  more  funds  at  their  command.  I  do  not  think  tbey 
couhl  mine  and  <*arry  cheaper,  but  they  had  larger  amount  of  funds  than 
we  had  and  they  eouhl  fix  the  price. 

Q.  (Controlling  t lie  transi>ortation  would  give  him  an  advantage! — 
A.  Nnt  if  it  was  down  to  a  low  figure  it  would  not. 

ij.  I  ran  sim*  this,  that  the  railrosul  companies  could  mine  and  carry 

cr>al  to  IMiilailelpiiia  or  New  York  and  sell  it  there  at  such  figures  as 

.Wfii  ran  n<»l  atlord  to.* — A.  Yes,  I  will  tell  you  how  that  was.    When 

diaries  K.  Smith  was  president  i)f  the  ICeatliug  Tompany  and  when 

^'My  one  would  <*oine  to  liim  and  state  the  price  of  coal  in  New  York  and 

^•*li  f,»r  a  lower  toll,  as  they  could  not  pay  that  miu»h,  he  wiuijil  say  that 

''•*     Was  going  To  have  that   nnu'h  on  that  road  and  il'  they  eouid  not 

^"<»rfic*  in  on  tiiat  mar;;in  they  wouM  have  to  stay  out,  and  so  they  did. 

.^^-     Wonld  ir  cost  tht>  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  as  mu(;h  to 

"Mij^*  ^,^y^\  .^^  ^,,,j  » — ^    |  think  everv  bit  as  mui'h. 

^  «r.  Thi-y  mi^lit  tix  the  tolls  at  i^w.riO  a  ton,  and  then  sell  eoal  in  IMiil- 
*^^*'^  I  »hia  at  t*.\isting  pri<'i*s,  jl  the  purpose  was  to  drive  you  out  .* — A.  Oh, 
^*''*  ^     hut  thrv  ni'xer  froze  us  out. 

<?-  l>ut  you  said  they  sold  eoal  so  cheap  you  had  to  cpiit  .* — A.  I  did 
^l'^  Ntay  tiie  lk4Niding  tlid  it;  I  said  other  parties  diil  who  s»»ld  eoal 
*"  "•'•*|M*r  than  we  <'oulil  mine  it. 

^!^-    Is  it  not  a  fact  that  thrsf  mining  corporations  and  railroad  eoriK)- 

'**^*»ns  eomliining  have  absolutely    driv4Mi  the  individual    opcnitors 

"-*JT    * — A.  I  tlo  not   think  that    was  their  objin-t.     I   think  the  eom|>e- 

^M^ii  there  was  great,  ami  wlim  there  was  an  overjU'oduetion  aiul  the 

^^^^"^^  was  h»w  we  siilViMeil.     When  they  gav«»  the  coal  away  and  when 

*^*mld  not,  we  sutfen'd. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  Suppose  tlic  company  did  charge  you  $2.50;  they 
could  freeze  you  out ! 

A.  Ob,  yes  ;  right  away.  But  they  never  did;  they  always  treated 
us  nicely.  The  Heading  was  our  best  friend ;  after  Mr.  Smith  left  there 
was  a  change. 

Mr.  Stone.  Smith  said  he  earned  dividends  ! 

A.  He  took  my  money  to  pay  dividends. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Can  you  operate  your  mine,  apart  from  this  royalty 
business;  the  chief  cost  of  getting  out  a  ton  of  coal — is  it  probably  less 
or  greater  than  the  cost  of  getting  out  a  ton  of  coal  from  the  Beading 
mines  ? 

A.  I  think  it  less.  I  think  we  have  a  better  colliery  than  the  majority 
of  the  Heading  collieries. 

Q.  If  the  Heading  Railroad  gives  you  precisely  the  same  tolls  that 
they  give  to  themselves— because  you  can  get  your  coal  out  cheaper  you 
should  be  able  to  make  more  money  to  pay  the  miners  there. — A.  They 
do  do  that.     They  haul  coal  as  cheap  for  us  as  for  themselves. 

Q.  Because  they  are  themselves.  It  is  like  saying  you  yourself  will 
do  so  and  so. — A.  I  do  not  think  the  $1.80  is  much  to  carry  a  ton  of 
coal  down  there.  The  whole  trouble  is  that  coal  is  too  low  in  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York. 

Mr.  Stone.  How  can  they  carry  coal  for  100  miles  for  25  cents  ? 

A.  They  never  can  carry  a  ton  of  coal  a  100  miles  for  25  cents. 

Q.  They  do  to-day  from  Philadelphia  to  Elizabethpoit  ? — A.  No,  not 
to-day ;  not  80  miles  or  50  miles.    I  do  not  think  they  do  it. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  spoke  of  being  frozen  out  of  the  coal  operating  business  your- 
self as  a  private  miner  under  Mr.  Smith's  presidency  of  the  railroad 
company? — A.  Not  under  him. 

Q.  Since  then? — A.  Since  then. 

Q.  Under  Mr.  Gowen'? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

i>.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  individual  mine  owners  have  been  frozen  oat 
continuously  ever  since  you  went  into  the  business  ? — A.  Y'es,  and  l»e- 
fure. 

Q.  Is  it  not  11  fact  that  the  coal-carrying  railroad  companies  are  ab- 
sorbers of  all  ])rlvate  individual  coal  mines,  or  nearly  all  ? — A.  J  think 
the  great  trouble  is  the  great  competition  in  the  cities;  they  want  coal 
for  nothing. 

Q>  Who  becomes  the  owner  of  these  individual  coal  mines? — A. 
Anybody  the  sherilf  will  sell  them  to. 

Q.  What  1  am  atter  is,  who  becomes  the  purchaser? — A.  I  do  not 
kno'A';  I  guess  that  the  railroad  companies  have  to  take  them. 

Q.  Is  it  nut  a  fact  tliat  the  railroad  companies  absorb  all  the  indi- 
vidnnl  coal  mines? — A.  There  is  no  absorbing;  the  individuals  are  com- 
pelled to  sell  and  they  take  them. 

Q.  It  they  take  then),  surely  they  absorb  them? — A.  There  is  a  dif- 
ference in  the  v.onl  ••  abs(nbing.''  They  become  the  owners  just  as  any 
individuals. 

ii.  I  want  you  to  come  down  to  the  fact. — A.  I  am  coming  io  the  fact. 
1  want  you  to  understand  they  do  not  seek  the  individuals  to  i>urchase. 
but  that  the  individuals  sought  them  to  buy.  I  want  to  put  it  to  you 
plainly. 

Q.  You  also  stated  that  soinetiines  when  you  wanted  more  cars  to 
shi[)  coal  you  could  not  get  them  because  you  had  loaded  cars,  and  the 
railroad  comi)nny  would  tell  you  you  could  not  get  them  until  you  emptieii 
those  vou  had? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Did  not  timt  limit  tlio  output  of  eoalf — A.  Yes;  but  suppose  tb<) 
company  lia<l  nil  tlio  cai*8  loacloti  and  1  would  not  unload  them,  I  do  not 
see  bow  they  could  iunuHli  any  moro  cmi)ty  cars. 

Q.  They  wert>  the  judjjes  as  to  whether  you  had  a  le^iritimate  quota  of 
car9;  th?y  were  the  men  who  controlled  their  ears? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  onlering  other  cars  for  this  mine  did  you  have  to  trace  up 
the  number  of  ciirs  you  had,  and  where  they  were  standiu;^  loaded,  to 
see  whether  30U  had  them  loaded  or  not? — A.  Many  a  time. 

Q.  And  you  have  not  had  any  quarrel;  you  found  they  were  impar- 
tial ? — A,  I  found  they  treated  mo  very  nicely,  and  I  say  very  imjiartially. 

Q.  What  were  the  general  avera^je  prices  that  you  paid  your  miners 
last  year  ?  I  understood  you  to  say  you  mined  the  whole  year. — A.  We 
IKiid  our  miners  last  year  on  tlie  $*J.5()  basis. 

Q.  How  much  alK>ve  f — A.  I  think  I  can  give  it  to  you.  In  February 
we  paid  them  the  basis.  In  March  we  paid  2  per  cent,  above;  April, 
3  percent,  above;  Mny,  3  per  cent,  above;  June,  4  per  cent,  above; 
July,  4  per  cent,  above;  Auj^ust,  4  per  cent,  above;  September,  8  iMjr 
cent,  al)ove ;  October,  12  per  cent,  above;  November,  12  per  cent  above ; 
and  Dwember,  21  per  cent,  above. 

Q.  What  would  you  make  the  general  average  for  the  year? — A.  I 
sbould  say  al)out  8  per  cent. 

Q.  And  the  coal  on  what  basis;  how  much  above  the  $2.50  f— A.  It 
wa^  25  cents. 

Q.  That  is  about  82.7r>  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  understcKxl  you  said  the  royalty  was  44  cents? — A.  We  do  this 
jear.  We  paid  last  year  4.3  cents,  this  year  44  cents ;  it  advances  a  C(»nt 
a  year. 

Q.  1  also  understood  you  to  sa3'  in  addition  to  paying  that  royalty  of 
44  cents  a  ton  that  you  netted  your  emploj-ers  10  cents  a  ton  f — A.  Ves; 
it  should  have  been  a  dolhir  a  ton. 

Q.  Why  ?— A.  Because  it  d(H?s  not  paj'  for  fixing  up  the  plant. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  get  a  dolhir  a  ton  ? — A.  It  was  not  my  fault.  1 
could  not  control  the  prices.  If  I  had  control  of  the  mines  I  would  llx 
tbe  prices. 

Q.  Turty  four  ernts  and  19  cents  make  03  cents.  Well,  now,  if  a  man 
can  lease  coat  lands  and  pay  44  cents  a  ton  royalty,  and  net  19  cents  a  ton 
]in)fit«  should  not  a  raihoad  coal  company  that  owns  ninety  or  a  bun- 
ciretl  thousand  acri'S  of  coal  lands  be  able  to  mine  coal  cheap<*r? — A. 
Xo,  sir.  This  colliery  is  above  the  average  of  collieries.  Whrre  we 
have  made  money  others  have  lost. 

Q.  Heiter,  how  ?— A.  (-oal  is  better  and  easier  to  mine. 

if.  Whyf — A.  On  account  of  the  miner  having  gravitati<»n  ut  bclp 
him. 

i).  Thicker  vein.N* — A.  Thicker  veins  and  lK»tter  veins. 

(f.  Ami  still  you  can  pay  11  cents  a  ton  and  earn  money! — A.  We 
paid  4.'$  last  year;  I  do  not  know  how  it  will  be  this  year. 

ii.  You  paid  4.>  ceiits  last  year  and  earned  money  f — A.  It  was  a  tight 
sipUM'/c,  \nii  must  remember. 

ij,  Vou  made  19  cents  a  ton  .' — A.  It  will  take  about  40  <>ents  a  ton 
to  put  the  collieiv  in  the  same  condition  it  was  last  year.  Mon*over 
you  '^n-  taking  out  ."00,000  tons  of  coal,  which  is  a  gcNHl  deal.  Not  like 
an  operation  when*  \oii  take  otl'one  end  and  put  it  on  theothei.  That 
colliery  should  have  made  at  least  59  cents  a  ton  to  have  nnule  a  c(*iit. 

Q.  Oouhl  ycm  tell  the  CDinniittee  about  how  many  individual  mine- 
owners  have  gone  out  of  the  business  within  tln^  last  few  years— i^ight 
or  ten  > ears— in  the  Sclmxlkill  n*gion  .* — A.  Alwait  forty  of  them. 

Q.  You  say  about  forty  ' — A.  1  think  so. 
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Q.  How  many  mines  do  you  know  of  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Railroad  Company  5  no  matter  how  they  got  them — the  tracks  all  go  one 
way!— A.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  is  a  fortunate  thing  they  set  that  way. 

Q.  It  will  not  be  many  years  before  all  the  individual  coal-miners  will 
become  superintendents  themselves — be  out  of  business? — A.  Without 
they  put  the  prices  of  coal  up.  If  they  put  the  prices  of  coal  up  they 
will  stay. 

Q.  But  you  pay  44  cents  a  ton  royalty  and  clear  l^cents  a  ton  t— A 
We  have  to  pay  that.    They  pay  that  themselves. 

Q.  The  lieading  Railroad  pays  44  cents  ! — A.  Yes ;  leases  collieries 
and  pays  44  cents. 

Q.  It  does  that  and  owns  largo  coal  lands  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Parker  : 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  state  the  prices  of  coal  during  the  months  of 
the  year  past.  Take  the  average  stove  coal,  or  something  like  that— 
A.  I  will  give  it.  You  must  remember  that  is  coal  retailed;  the  aver- 
age price  of  coal  would  b^  about  30  cents  a  ton  less  than  this.  If  we 
went  to  Richmond  to  ship,  it  would  not  be  quoted  within  30  cents  of 
this.     • 

Q.  Where  do  you  fix  the  price  *? — A.  At  Schuykill  Haven. 

Q.  If  you  will  give  the  prices  through  the  year  we  will  bokobliged.— 
A.  Do  you  want  them  all  through  the  different  sizes  f 

Q.  Suppose  you  take  stove  coal. — ^A.  That  is  the  highest  coal,  and 
it  is  not  a  fair  average.  If  I  give  the  total  average  that  will  give  the 
prices. 

Q.  Suppose  you  give  us  stove  coal  and  a  general  average. — A.  Stove 
coal,  January,  February,  March,  April,  and  May,  was  sold  in  Phila- 
pelphia  at  $3  to  retailers,  and  the  average  for  all  kinds  of  coal  was 
$2.07.  In  June  it  was  $2.75 ;  coal  went  down  25  cents  a  ton.  July 
was  $2.75.  That  is  the  price,  and  sometimes  we  had  to  sell  for  25  cents 
less,  because  we  could  not  get  it.  September  $2.75,  and  the  average 
for  all  coal  for  that  period  $2.82.  In  October  it  went  to  $3;  Xovem- 
ber,  $3;   December,  $3;    and  the  average  for  all  coal,  $2.04. 

Q.  aSow  this  year? — A.  There  has  been  very  little  coal  sold  in  Jan- 
uary, and  the  average  in  January  for  stove  coal  was  $3.50,  and  t}y^ 
average  on  all  kinds  was  $3.19. 

Q.  And  from  January  to  datef — A.  This  is  to  date.  We  do  not  kno  "^ 
what  we  have  sold  for  February. 

Q.  Arc  the  re\)rnary  prices  about  the  same,  so  far  as  you  see?— ^ 
No;  stove  coal  is  25  cents  a  ton  less,  and  the  average  about  that.  1 

Q.  I  understand  you  that  most  of  these  collieries,  sold  as  individu  -^  * 
properties  and  t)ought  by  the  railroad,  were  bought  ifrom  the  sheritf  *• 
A.  They  would  have  been  bought  from  the  sheritlifthey  had  not  lix( 
it  before  it- went  into  the  sheritt'^s  hands. 

Q.  How  many  were  actually  sold  by  the  sheriff? — A.  I  do  not  kno     ^ 
of  any  that  were  actually  sold  by  the  sheriff".  .^ 

Mr.  Stone.  You  sa^^  you  do  not  know  what  yftur  coal  brought  th        h 
month  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  the  average,  but  1  know  what  it  sold  at. 
sold  some  at  $3.75  and  some  at  $3.50,  but  that  is  the  highest  ])rie   -^^ 
There  is  25  cents  to  $1.25  difference  in  the  prices,  according  todiffen^iT'^ 
sizes.     We  sell  coal— say  I  can  sell  5,000  tons.    When  I  go  to  get  tt^^ 
money  the  man  says,  "Here  is  25  cents  reduction."    "What  is  tbe?^^ 
for?"    "That  is  for  slate  and  dirt  and  one  thing  and  another."     Yo^_^ 
say  you  will  not  stand  it,  and  he  says  you  will  either  have  to  stand  ^J 
or  he  will  never  buy  another  car  of  coal  from  you.    So  I  say  "I  wi  ^ 
stand  it."    That  is  the  way  we  are  treated  badly. 
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TE8TIM0HT  OF  DAHIBL  DUPFT. 

Dai^iel  Duffy,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Chipman  : 

Q.  What  is  your  name  f — A.  Daniel  Dufly. 

Q.  ^Vllat  is  3'onr  business  t — A.  I  am  clerk  of  the  quarter  sessions. 

Q.  Where!— A.  Schuylkill  County. 

Q.  Do  you  live  here  f — A.  I  reside  about  3  miles  distant. 

Q.  In  this  vicinity! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any'knowledge  either  of  the  railroad  or  mining  difficol* 
ties  here! — A.  Some;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wore  you  ever  employed  by  the  railroad  or  in  mining  ! — A.  I  was 
a  minor. 

Q.  In  what  way  ! — A.  Well,  I  started  in  like  most  men  engaged  in 
and  al>out  mines,  picking  slate. 

i).  Were  you  ever  under  ground  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

if.  How  many  years  did  you  follow  that! — A.  About  ten  or  twelve. 

Q.  How  long  has  it  been  since  you  were  engaged  that  way! — A. 
AlH>nt  tt»n  years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  cause  of  this  strike  in  the  Schuyl- 
kill region  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  somewhat  familiar  with  the  cause  of  this 
strike. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  what  were  the  causes.  Give  them  to  mo 
brietly. — A.  The  miners'  strike  was  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  operators 
and  coiniKinios  to  grant  an  advance  of  wages. 

Q.  (f  rant  what  aSvanco  ! — A.  Well,  we  prepared  a  schedule  of  wages 
some  time 

Q.  Who  prepared  that  ! — A.  The  committee  known  as  the  joint  com- 
mittee, representing  the  hil)or  organization  in  this  section.  The  basis 
system  dates  biW'k  to  the  year  18(>0.  There  was  then  in  existence  what 
w;iji  known  as  the  Anthracite  Board  ot  Trade,  formed  by  the  repre- 
Keiitatives  of  the  miners  and  the  operators.  They  were  meeting  for  the 
parpose  of  fornuilating  a  b:usis  schedule  of  wages  covering  the  rates  of 
wages  paid  in  and  about  the  mines,  based  upon  $3  a  ton  at  Port  Car- 
bon. whWh  was  then  the  shipping  point.  That  was  in  1809.  This  basis 
iiyst€*m  continued  for  al»out  two  years.  The  wages  of  the  miners  dur- 
ing these  years  were  very  high,  u\)  to  and  about  the  year  1871.  For  the 
years  1SG9  and  1870  the  wages  of  the  cofd  miners,  the  average  wages, 
was  equal  to  the  most  skilled  labor  in  the  country. 

Q.  Vou  mean  they  were  as  high  ? — A.  Yes;  they  would  compare  ftiv- 
orably  with  the  wages  paid  anywhere  in  the  country.  About  1871  the 
anthracite  board  of  trade  wanted  tlie  basis  price  redue^nl  from  $3  to 
42.5i>|K?rton.  The  minersat  tliat time objcK!te<land  they  wenton  astrike. 
Tlu'V  were  on  a  strike  lor  four  or  five  months,  but  it  ended  in  what  is 
known  in  the  coal  territory  as  the  (lowen  compromise.  The  original  $3 
basis  w;us  the  minimum  wages  and  the  advance  one  in  every  three  cents 
us  coal  would  advance  in  the  market,  but  if  the  coal  decreiwed  the  wages 
of  the  miners  remained  at  the  mininuun.  The  Go  wen  eompnmiise  saNs 
that  when  coal  sold  at  $2.50  ptT  ton  that  the  wages  of  the  miners  shouhl 
be  10.}  )ier  ctMit.  less  than  when  coal  sold  at  $3  a  ton,  and  when  coal  sold 
^t  8*J  |N*r  ton  that  proportion  should  be  less  than  when  it  sohl  for$2.1M. 
Tb«*  miners  went  to  work  at  that  time  on  what  is  known  as  the  92.r>0 
h«Ai8«  From  the  years  1872,  1873,  and  1871  the  82.50  basis  continued. 
Xhero  was  somo  slight  decrease  in  wages,  principally  in  contract  min* 
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ing.    In  Ihc  year  1874  the  miners  lliroiigli  their  representatives  rcqaested 
that  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  1874  should  be  continued  in  1875.    The 
operators  refused,  stating  that  they  demanded  a  10  per  cent,  rednetion. 
It  resulted  in  a  8trike«which  lasted  from  the  1st  of  January  until  about 
the  middle  of  June,  in  the  year  1875.    With  the  defeat  of  tbo  men  th& 
organization  collapsed.    The  coal  traile  was  in  a  miserable  condition  a^ 
the  time  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Wyoming  region  was  working  mostl>r 
all  this  time  and  had  kept  the  market  at  a  pretty  full  rate.    Tbe  balance 
of  the  year  there  was  more  or  less  stoppages  in  tlie  individual  collieries.  ^ 
who  then  largely  controlled  the  region  and  was  then  a  right  respoctabl 
number. 

Q.  Go  on  with  this  basis  rate. — A.  The  rates  of  the  miners  were 
duced  in  many  collieries  as  nearly  every  operator  made  terms  with  tli 
men,  and  the  men  having  no  organization  they  accepted  these  term 
There  Wcis  no  reduction  in  the  percentage  system  for  that  year.  Afte 
the  men  resumed  work,  at  the  next  year,  about  Ai)ril,  I  think,  or  there 
abouts,  there  was  a  new  system  introduced  in  the  system.  It  was  wbs^ 
was  known  as  the  half-time  system.  The  men  would  work  half 
month,  sometimes  a  little  more  and  sometimes  a  little  less.  They  we 
also  held  to  the  82.50  basis  system  which  was  a  reduction  of  a  good  niart^S 
per  ctMit.  under  the  original  basis  that  was  paid.  That  whole  year,  and 
most  uninterruptedly  down  to  about  the  month  of  !N^ovember,  1885, 
was  a  certain  percentage  taken  fiom  the  miners'  pay  every  mont.LB  , 
based  upon  the  82.50  basis,  which  was  originally  agreed  upon  betwee 
the  operators  and  the  miners,  but  the  miners  had  no  representatives  o 
the  board. 

[  Q.  What  was  the  basis  they  were  paying  then  ?— A.  They  claimed 
that  the  prices  of  coal  did  not  warrant  better  pay  than  they  gave  tl^c 
men. 

Q.  Did  they  still  claim  to  be  acting  upon  the  basis  ! — A.  They  stiU 
claimed  they  were  acting  o:i  the  82.50  basis. 

Q.  l>at  that  the  prices  justified  a  reduction;  is  that  true  or  not? — -A-; 
Well,  the  men  objected  to  it;  they  claimed  they  were  not  properly 
treated. 

Q.  Was  it  true  that  the  price  of  coal  Justiiied  a  reduction  on  the  V>^' 
sis  system  ? — A.  The  men  had  no  representative  on  the  board  as  oriS"^* 
nally  intended  by  the  basis  system. 

Q.  On  what  board? — A.  To  get  the  prices  as  average  of  the  fi"^* 
highest  collieries  that  were  supposed  to  govern  the  prices  of  the  cO^ 
basis. 

Q.  Which  had  coiitiiuied  down  to  when  ? — A.  This  thing  continix^^ 
uninterruptedly  down  to  the  year  18S5. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  trouble,  if  any,  since  ? — A.  During  this  txtf^  ^ 
the  men  had  no  permanent  organization  in  this  section,  and  they  co^^^ 
menced  and  Ibrmcd  what  we  call  a  joint  committee  for  the  purpose  ^^ 
formulating  a  new  basis  schedule  to  be  i)resented  to  the  operators  aii^ 
the  representatives  of  the  coal  mining  companies  for  the  purpose  o 
getting  an  advance  in  wages.  We  ])resented  this  schedule  of  wa<?c 
about  the  month  of  January,  188(J.    There  was  no  attention  paid  to  it. 

Q.  To  whom  did  they  i>rcsent  it  .• — A.  It  was  mailed,  or  supposed  to 
be  mailed.  The  secn^tarv  had  instructions  to  notiiV  by  mail  all  the  in- 
dividual  oi)erators  ami  re|)resenlativcs(>rc()al  mini  nix  companies  throu;rli- 
out  th(»  anthracite  coal  region. 

i}.  Who  was  ih(»  secretary  ? — A.  Hugh  McCiarvcy,  of  l>eaver  Meadow. 
They  met  time  and  again  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to  have  this 
matter  adjusted.    They  met  some  time  in  March,  1687.    They  passed 
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chednlc,  and  I  might  state  it  was  referred  back  to  the  men,  and  it 
adopted. 

B3'  their  eoniiuitteo  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.-  It  was  eonsideri'd  there,  and 
;hau;res  su^^ested  were  made  accon1ii)|;ir  to  the  wislii*s  of  the  ni:i 
r.  They  uiet  in  tiie  month  of  April,  LSS7.  The  committee  thou;;ht 
ibiy  the  eompaniesMvprcsentatives  and  operators  ohjcirtod  to  the 
\  of  the  schedule  as  presented  on  account  of  the  rates  bein^  hi;;h, 
ley  considered  them.    It  was  advanced  about  1*1  per  cent. 

What  were  tlie  exact  details  of  it  f  (live  us  the  details. — A.  It 
red  the  diflerent  kinds  of  mines  and  the  diflereut  veins,  and  the 
«  per  car  and  the  prices  per  yard.  In  dilferent  veins  they  vary, 
le  iar^e  veins  there  is  a  certain  fixed  price,  and  in  the  small  veins 
i  is  a  certain  fixed  price. 

You  must  remember  that  this  must  p^o  out  to  the  ])eople  who 
ot  know  about  minin^i^,  and  you  must  not  take  for  p^anted  that 
ybody  is  familiar  with  it.  What  were  the  details  of  it;  was  it  in 
11;;? — A.  It  was  in  print. 

Have  you  [^ot  it  ? — A.  No. 

Can  you  hand  it  to  us  in  the  momiu;*? — A.  I  will  try,  sir.  I  will 
jise  to  give  it  to  you  before  you  leave  here. 

Xow,  then,  go  on.— A.  About  the  middle  of  April,  as  I  stated,  the 
uitteo  thought  that  was  the  obji.'ction  and  they  re  issued  this  sched- 
And  this  they  reguhited  from  an  advance  of  10  |>er  cent.,  and  fixed  the 
tlay  of  May  for  an  answer  from  the  several  companies.  They  met 
o  time  appointed,  and  they  received  a  few  replies  fVom  some  of  the 
idual  operators,  who  n^portect  that  they  must  be  governed  entirely 
1*  larger  companies.  Not  hearing  from  the  larger  companies,  the 
iittee  again  dctt'rmined  to  make  another  eflbrt,  and  they  re  issued 
V  sehedule.  This  original  schedule  was  revised  on  acTonnt  of  the 
tnation  we  reeeived  from  the  Wyoming  region  that  they  would  not 
spared  at  that  time  to  enforce  the  s<*h4*dule  wages. 

What  w,«s  tlie  revision  made  in  it  .' — A.  Some  slight  changes 
*ing  the  dilVerent  se(^tions. 

So  far  you  h;».d  in  the  10  |M*r  rent,  advance  ? — A.  That  was  not  list- 
to:  we  got  no  reply.    Then  they  met  again  in  August, 

Wlien  did  the>  rnme  to  the  8  per  cent..' — A.  1  am  coming  to  that. 

Well,  come  right  t*)  it. — A.  Tliey  pre.s«'nte«l  this  s<-hedule  of  wages 
«•  othri.ils  of  the  K<*a<ling  Company,  signifying  tht>ir  willingness  to 

representative  men  and  to  discuss  tiie  matter,  and,  as  they  stated, 
ik  tor  .m  ami(*al>h*  adjustment.  They  compromised  on  the  liMi  ot 
LMubi'r  4in  till*  s  ]M*r  cent.  advan<'e,  tiiat  to  lu*  thi*  minimum  in  ad- 
ntotlieadvanrt'  in  regard  to  tlieadvance  in  coal  of  1  ei*nt  out  of  every 
'^'.\  P**i  eiMit.  on  i*vi>ry  d<»llar  that  eoal  would  advance  ni  the  mar- 

They  tnrmiiliiird  tin*  agretMuent  and  j>res#*nted  it  totlu*  company, 
ig  for  \\\\<  advance.  The  eoirimittfe  cm  ite  tiirnishctl  with  a  copy 
e  original  agrcfinent  iml  the  iiu^mor.inda  of  tin*  agrefiiient  which 
iifterwanls  ]»rcscntcd  by  Mr.  Whiting,  the  gnu'ial  nrinager  of  the 

antl  Iron  Company,  as  what  the;*  agu-ed  npi»n.  Mr.  l>avis  Iring 
■man  <»f  th«*  c<»irimittee,  was  appointed  by  the  l»alarnT  of  the  com- 
•e  to  nn'fi  Mr.  Whiting  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  tli'*  agreement 

it  was  si:iiu*d  l»y  the  company.     The  ori;:inal  agri'«'ment  was  ex- 

as  reported  h.u\  to  tin*  eoinmittee  li\  Mi*.  Whiting,  general  man- 
.with  the  understanding  that  it  must  1m*  submit tetl  to  the  receivers. 

What  was  it ;  was  that  Iheadvanc*'  of  s  perei'nl  .' — A.  That  was 
klvauce  of  8  per  cent. 
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Q.  Was  that  adopted  finally  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  They  presented  a  memo- 
randa of  the  agreement  to  Mr.  Davis,  stating  that  covered  the  all  pointi. 
The  original  agreement  reported  back  was  accepted  by  the  committee 
and  accepted  by  the  officials  of  tlie  Eeading  Company  in  the  matter. 
All  individual  operators  agreeing  to  the  terms,  the  Beading  Gompiqy 
was  notified  that  the  terms  were  acceptable  to  the  committee  and  to 
the  men,  and  the  men  worked  for  the  bsdance  of  the  year. 

Q.  They  worked  up  to  the  1st  of  January  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  about  what  time  in  September  that  the  8  per  cent  wae 
agreed  upon  ! — A.  About  the  14th  day  of  September.  They  desiied 
the  agreement  should  be  made  for  after  the  1st  of  January,  the  com- 
mittee did,  but  they  were  told  positively  no  agreement  coald  be  made 
after  the  1st  of  January. 

Q.  Told  by  the  representatives  of  the  Goal  and  Iron  Company  t— A. 
Yes,  sir.  It  was  then  the  14th  of  September.  The  committee  desired 
the  agreement  extended  four  months,  or  from  the  14th  day  of  Septem- 
ber until  the  14th  day  of  January,  which  would  cover  the  period  until 
after  the  election  of  the  officers  of  the  company,  which  would  by  that 
time  pass  out  of  the  hands  of  the  receivers  under  reorganization.  The 
officials  refused  to  extend  it  after  the  1st  day  of  January,  as  they  stated 
they  could  not  make  any  contract  binding  on  the  company  after  that 
time.  About  the  middle  of  December  the  committee  notified  the  of- 
ficials of  the  Eeading  Company  that  they  would  request  the  continna- 
tion  of  the  agreement  after  the  1st  of  January,  and  there  was  a  meeting 
or  two  held  prior  to  the  24th  of  December. 

Q.  Held  by  whom  f — A.  By  the  representative  men  and  the  officials 
of  the  company.  On  the  24th  of  December  the  committee,  in  consulta- 
tion with  Mr.  Whiting,  was  informed  that  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
that  was  entered  into  demanded  that  the  men  should  continae  at  work 
after  the  1st  of  January 

Q.  Were  you  present  ? — A.  I  am  only  giving  you  the  report  submit- 
ted by  tlie  committee. 

Q.  Submitted  where  and  to  whom  f — A.  To  the  meeting  that  was  in 
session  in  this  town. 

Q.  They  reported  that  i\Ir.  Whiting  contended  that  this  agreement 
did  what  I — A.  That  by  the  terms  of  the  agreement  the  men  were  to 
continue  at  work  after  the  1st  of  January  at  the  original  $2.50  basis; 
that  is,  the  basis  which  was  paid  prior  to  the  1st  of  September,  without 
the  8  per  cent.  The  committee  contended  that  these  were  not  the  terms 
of  the  agreement,  and  called  his  attention  to  them ;  but  they  were  io- 
formed  that  Mr.  Corbin  interpreted  it  in  that  way.  The  committee  re- 
ported back  to  the  meeting,  and  it  was  then  and  there  decided  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  detiiie  the  agreement  as  they  understood  and  as 
thoy  entered  into  it.    They  did  so  by  a  written  communication. 

Q.  Have  yon  a  copy  of  that  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  it  f — A.  In  my  pocket. 

(X  Vou  woie  asked  for  your  interpretation  of  it  by  the  company  ? — 
A.  5ro,  sir;  we  decided  it  was  necessary  to  interpret  it,  and  we  did  so 
in  a  communication  to  the  company. 

Q.  Was  thjit  sent  to  the  company  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  sent  it  ? — A.  The  committee.  Mr.  Davis,  if  I  remember  right, 
was  one  of  the  committee. 

i}.  Yon  sent  your  interpretation  ;  how  was  that  sent  to  the  company, 
and  when  was  that  ?— A.  That  was  on  the  24th  of  December. 

Q.  Wliat  happened  next? — A.  They  also  requested  in  the- 
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Q*  Who  do  you  mean  by  ''  they  "  f— A.  The  committee  rcqaested  a 
oontinaatioD  of  the  terms  of  the  agreement  after  the  1st  of  January. 

Q.  Then  what  took  place  f— A.  Mr.  Whiting  then  stated  that  ho 
wonld  prefer  holding  a  consaltation  with  President  Gorbin  and  lay  the 
matter  before  him,  and  requested  the  committee  to  meet  later.  I  tbink 
they  fixed  the  27th  or  28th  of  December  for  the  next  meeting.  When 
the  committee  called  again  they  found  Mr.  Whiting  ha<l  been  sick,  and 
had  been  in  the  house  for  a  few  days,  as  they  reported,  and  had  been 
unable  to  attend  to  it.  On  the  30th  of  December  the  committee  de- 
cided to  notify  the  Reading  Company  and  all  other  operators  that  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  would  expire  on  the  1st  of  January,  and  re- 
qoesting  a  renewal. 

Q.  Did  they  do  so  f — A.  They  received  a  communication  from  Mr. 
Whiting,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  had  referred  it  to  their  office  at 
Philadelphia,  and  he  would  probably  confer  or  communicate  with  the 
eommitteo  on  receipt  of  information,  or  something  to  that  effect. 

EXUIBIT  44. 

PoTTSViLLE,  Pa.,  December  2D,  1887. 

Yoa  are  hereby  notified  that  the  tcnuH  of  a;;reoiiient  entere<l  into,  l>e|;inning  Sep* 
Innber  1,  18H7,  expiies  on  the  IhI  day  of  January,  1888.  Wo  request  a  renewal  of 
the  terms  covering  said  agreement  pending  tinnl  settlement. 

John  H.  Davis, 

Chairman. 
8.  B.  WniTiNG, 

General  Manager  Pennajflcania  and  Heading  Coal  and  Iron  Company. 


KxniiuT  4r>. 

AXSWEK. 
rillLADELnilA  AM»  KKAl>IN<t  COAL  AND  IROX  COMPAXV, 

I'otUtiUe,  /'<!.,  IkcemhirWQ,  lh87. 

OkaR  Sir:  Your  communii'atiou  of  to-day,  relative  to  a  renewal  of  agreement  for 
WAgeaaftrr  January  1, 1<'^*^'^«  has  hern  handed  to  our  l'hila<hdphia  oflire  for  inHtrnctionn. 
I  will  pnihably  coniniuuirate  further  with  yon  after  receiving  advice  from  them. 
Very  respectfully, 

.S.  n.  WiiiTixiJ, 

deneral  Manager. 
Mr.  J4»itx  II.  Davis, 

}fonnt  Car  me  I,  I'a. 

Q.  What  took  place  f — A.  The  next  day  the  coiiiinittoo  was  surprised 
to  see  a  statement  i.s8UiMl  by  Austin  Corbin,  president  of  tlie  company, 
to  hi8  employda  in  the  Schuylkill  ro^ion  interpnMin;:  the  agreement  as 
he  anderrttooil  it  and  ignoring  tlio  <*ommittee. 

Q.  Was  that  the  circular  wliich  is  in  evidence  here,  in  which  he  asks 
the  men  to  go  to  work? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  have  that ;  so  tar  you  do  not  disa^jree.  What  took  place  after 
that  T — A.  On  the  3d  of  .Jauuary  tho  men  refused  to  work. 

Q.  Have  yon  a  copy  of  that  iiotico  signed  by  Mr.  Corbin  ? — A.  Tho 
statement  issued  to  his  employees  ?    1  have  not  it  with  uic ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  What  took  place  next  f— A.  Tho  committee  ex]K'ctcd  tohrarfnun 
Mr.  Whiting  on  receipt  of  information  froui  the  oflire  in  Phihulelphia. 
Aboot  the  10th  of  January  they  held  a  meeting  and  they  .saw  by  tho 
morning  papers  that  Mr.  Keim  had  been  elected  president  of  the  (\ml 
and  Iron  Company,  and  not  understanding  it,  as  it  w;vs  something  un- 

20  PENH 
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usual,  the  president  of  the  railroad  compaDy  generally  speaking  being 
president  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  the  committee  concladed  tbii 
it  was  necessary  now  as  there  was  a  new  officer  elected  to  notify  him 
and  request  a  compromise  or  settlement.  They  did  so  by  telegraph  on 
tbat  day,  outlining  what  they  desired. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  telegram! — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  news- 
paper. 

Q.  Kead  it. 

Exhibit  4G. 

PoTTSViLLE,  Pa.,  January  10, 1^ 

George  DeB.  Keim, 

President  P.  ij-  U.  C.  (f-  /.  Company : 

Wo  notice  by  morning  papers  yonr  election  as  president  of  the  P.  &  R.  C.  &  I. 
Company.  We  hereby  notify  yon  that  wo  request  a  continuance  of  the  terms  for- 
merly offered  to  Mr.  Corbin  as  outlined  in  our  letter  to  Mr.  Whiting,  dated  December 
24,  1887,  namely,  8  per  cent,  advance  on  the  basis  and  contract  prices  paid  previous 
to  Sei)tember  1,  1887,  which  shall  be  the  minimum,  subject  to  advance,  with  the  ad- 
vance in  the  price  of  coal  above  $2.50  per  ton  at  Schuylkkill  Haven,  at  the  rate  of  33^ 
per  cent,  for  every  dollar  or  fractional  part  of  a  dollar  advance  in  the  price  of  coal 
above  $2.50  per  ton  at  Schuylkill  Haven,  pending  fmal  settlement. 

'     Robert  Maggs, 
Secretary  Joint  Committee, 

Q.  What  reply  did  you  get  to  that ! 

Exhibit  47. 

PniLADELPHiA,  January  10, 1887. 
Mr.  lloBERT  Maggs  : 

Your  telegram  to  me  of  this  date  has  been  received,  and  the  same  referred  to  our 
general  manager  at  Pottsville,  Mr.  S.  B.  Whiting. 

Geo.  D.  B.  Kem. 

Q.  What  became  of  it  ? — A.  There  did  not  anything  come  of  it.  TU^ 
counnittee  waited  anxiously,  expecting  to  hear  from  Mr.  Whiting,  ^^^ 
outlined  by  his  letter  of  December  30,  which  is  also  published  tber^* 
They  did  not  hear  from  him  for  some  time. 

Q.  When  did  they  hear  from  him  ? — A.  They  heard  from  him  soit^ 
time  about  tlic  first  week  in  February.    I  can  not  remember  the  date. 

Q.  What  did  they  hear  ?— A.  They  heard  that  Mr.  Whiting  would  r- 
ceive  a  conimii:tee. 

Q.  Did  a  committee  go  to  him  ? — A.  The  committee  went  to  hira. 

Q.  When  was  that  f — A.  I  judge  about  the  7th  or  9th  of  the  mouth. 

Q.  Of  this  month  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  with  them  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q,  Did  they  come  back  and  report  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  To  whom  ? — A.  They  reported  to  the  committee  then  In  waiting. 

Q.  Who  were  they  ? — A.  1  can  not  tell ;  there  was  I^Ir.  Jones,  Purcel^ 
Laughan,  Shields,  ^McDonald ;  1  can  n6t  remember  all. 

Q.  What  did  they  report  ? — A.  They  reported  that  they  had  an  h 
tervicw  with  Mr.  Whiting,  but  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  open  up  neg( 
tiations. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  else  in  their  report  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  else  ? — A.  Tliey  stated  that  they  were  anxious  to  coim-  _ 
to  a  settlement  of  the  question,  and  he  stated  that  he  had  no  autborii  -^ 
to  do  it.  Well,  they  tohl  him  that  from  the  telegram  r»K*eived  from  M  ^* 
ICeim  they  judged  he  was  the  man  who  had  the  matter  in  charge,  aiJt  ^ 
also  from  the  tone  of  his  letter  of  December  30,  which  was  the  la^""^' 
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90iimaDication  tliey  hml  received  from  him.  lie  said  he  was  obliged 
Loask  Mr.  Corbiu.' 

Q.  Was  there  anything  else  they  reported  in  connection  with  that 
iiittTview  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wliiit  ? — A.  They  requested  a  settlement,  and  he  stated  that  ho 
irouM  make  it  a  point  to  go  to  Philadelphia  and  confer  with  the  ofii- 
i:ials,  and  reqnc'st  a  compromise  based  upon  the  conditions  submitted. 

Q.  Was  be  licre  then  ?— A.  In  Pottsville. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  else  they  rei>orted  ? — A.  That  was  about  the 
^ubstanre. 

Q.  What  b«'cam«'  of  that  f— A.  They  waited  anxiously,  but  there  was 
uoihin;:  ranie  out  of  it  up  to  the  time  Mr.  Lewis  effected  a  settlement. 

Q.  Now  you  spiak  of  Mr.  Lewis,  has  ho  effe<5ted  a  settlement? — A, 
Partly. 

Q.  \\m  mean  Mr.  Lt»wis  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  Mr.  Lewis  tlu»  mine  owner? — A.  No,  sir. 

if.  What  setlliMuent  has  he  4'tlW'ted? — A.  Well,  ho  made  a  settle* 
Dietit:  1  have  the  original  communication  here. 

Q.  Have  you  got  them  in  a  newspaper f — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  have 
the  «»nginal  communication.  I  wcmld  like  to  nsk  iH'rmission  to  state 
my  object;  I  ask  first  to  ])resent  a  nuUter  to  the  committee.  There  is 
a  (gentleman  fnmi  Slienandoah  who  is  here  and  he  requested  me  to 
pkicr  some  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  committee. 

Q.  We  will  get  to  that  in  a  minute.  You  say  here  is  the  original 
communication  and  that  is  this  statement  ? — A.  ^o  Mr.  I^ewis  stated 
o  me. 

C^.  Have  you  a  newspaper  copy  of  it ! — A.  1  think  I  have.    Yes,  sir; 

e*^  it  is.    * 

<^.  I  desire  this  to  go  in  evidence. 

/ 
Exhibit  H. 

rnii..\i>i:i.rmA,  February  Hi,  18eH. 
*Ti»  Cni:niN,   Esq., 

Pimuimt  Philadel^thla  and  lirattinff  Unilmad  Compati;/ : 

't  :  I^*in;;  (Ifnirous  ti)  brinix  tho  Ktriko  in  tho  ininiii;;  ri*;;ion  of  tlii^  I'oadinj;  Coal 
*  Irmi  Coiiifwiuy  t«i  ii  cIohc,  in  ur«lt*r  to  ^(*t  the  working;  |h'<i]»]o  in  and  alK>iit  thtMO 
*«'>«  to  y\otk,  and  speaking  lorthosi*  \\otkii>;*incn,  I  iirnpoM*  to  oid«T  a  resumption 
^«>Tk  at  oiicr,  np(in  yonr  nv^uianco  that  1  ran  ]iroiniM'  tin*  nit*  n  that,  aft  at  I  hry 
'**  Si^onf*  to  work  and  l\w  niinin;;  opt  rations  an*  in  n;;nhu'|»ro;;ri'HN,  tht*  NnhJ**ct  of 
''*'^^  win  1m»  rcinjiidtTi'd  in  ronfmMKM'  hrtwcon  thf  i*oinpaiiy  anil  its  I'lnploy/'"^,  or 
"^  VcpnrMrntattvr**,  and  iifion  thi*  t*iirthrr  asHnranri*  tliat  no  on«*  hliall  ho  discriiui- 
•"•t    a^ain!»t  hy  n>a»on  of  hin  ronnt'ttioii  w  ith  the  Mriko. 

Vonni,  etc., 
^■j^ni-d)  Wii.i.iAM  T.  Lkwis. 

KxniBiT  41». 

.Mit.  oHMiix's  i;i;pi.Y. 

Tbi*  I'hiltididphia  ninl  Kcadin<{  Kailrond  Company. 

riiii.Aiin.iiiiA.  I\hninrif  17,  lA*^**. 
1"  ^ViLUAM  T.  Li:wis: 

^TT  PrAitSii::  I  aniin  rvrripr  (if  \oni  I'.ivnrof  this  dat«*:  liavo  ronsnltvd  Mr.  K«*iin, 
^^^rnt  of  th«*  coal  and  iron  roni]>:in\,  in  relation  ttiitn  cnntrntn,  and  nni  anthori/ml 
**itnto  ".ay  that  it   is  huhslaniiall>  in  a<  rord  with  onr  jMisitioii.  ami  wnrh  action 

pV*^l  Im«  i^atisfartorv  t<i  us.  \m  onr  ui.l  hr  disriiniinat«'d  :i;:ainst  li«*cans«*  of  hip*  c<»n- 
\**^n  Xk'ixU  tlio   htrikf,  ho  ihat   it  i>«  iml  iimU  i«tiHiiI  as  piD:*!  tiii^  siirh  n>t  n  as  havr 


1^    ,  «*r  attrm]»t4'd  t«i  make  pcrsoiiui  a>«^iult-*  iii>nn  tin*  in«  ii  itinainin^  ai  wmU  :  and 
^iflrd  further,  that  in  any  contVifiur  ovrr  ua>.'i  ?«,  the  niinrrs  an-  not  t**  f\p4*ct  n.s 
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to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  wages  for  mining  than  those  paid  hj  the  other  ooal-wodadng 
companies  m  competition  with  ua,  namely,  the  Delaware,  Ijackawanna  ana  Wefton, 
the  Delaware  and  Hudson ,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Com- 
pany, and  the  Lehigh  and  Wilkes  Barre  Company,  but  with  the  nnderstanding  that 
we  are  willing  to  adopt  a  basis  that  shall  give  onr  miners  as  much  as  is  paid  by  eithar 
of  these  companies. 

It  is  nnderstood  that  the  wages  to  be  paid  on  returning  to  work  will  be  on  the  M 
t>2.50  basis,  and  will  remain  under  the  baais  until  a  change  shall  be  mutually  a^Md 
upon. 

Yours,  truly, 

Austin  Corbih. 

Q.  Did  that  statement  settle,  in  fact,  the  strike  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  to  go  into  effect  to-day,  was  it  not! — A,  Yes,  sir;  that 
was  the  agreement  on tlined. 

Q.  Has  it  gone  into  effect  to-day  ? — A.  No ;  from  information  I  re- 
ceived, not  all  together. 

Q.  What  information  have  you  received  ? — A.  I  have  talked  to  men 
from  different  localities.  From  my  own  locality  the  men  refosed  to  ac- 
cept it  and  go  into  resumption  until  they  found  out  whether  the  other 
sections  of  the  county  would  do  the  same  thing. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  your  locality  f — A.  The  place  I  reside  is  Saint 
Clair,  about  3  miles  distant. 

Q.  Are  there  mines,  and  miners  living  there! — A.  There  are  lots  of 
miners  living  there,  but  there  are  few  mines. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  number  of  men  who  have  gone 
back  to  work  ? — A.  No,  I  could  not  give  the  number,  but  the  resump- 
tion is  pretty  general  from  Mahanoy  City  to  Ashland. 

Q.  About  how  many  men  would  that  comprise  ! — A.  I  could  hardty 
estimate.  There  are  some  collieries  where  the  men  reported  for  work 
and  the  collieries  did  not  resume.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  suppose  the 
number  would  be  from  five  to  eight  thousand  men. 

Q.  You  think  fully  that  many  have  resumed  ! — A.  I  think  so ;  I  juBt 
guess  it. 

Q.  I  low  many  men  do  you  estimate  are  getting  out  coal ! — A.  Intto 
Lower  Schuylkill  region  I  estimate  the  number  at  20,000. 

Q.  Now,  you  sjiy  you  Lave  some  information  put  into  your  hands 
which  you  wish  to  place  before  the  committee;  let  us  see  it. — A.  Idono^ 
know  anything  more  of  it  than  wbat  I  can  tell  you ;  the  gentleman  stai 
to  me  that  the  men,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  went 
work  this  morning  and  were  told  they  could  not  have  any  work. 

Q.  Who  were  the  men  and  where  were  they  ! — A.  Their  names 
residence  and  statement  were  written  out  by  the  men  themselves. 

Q.  What  is  the  substance  of  that ! — A.  Here  is,  for  instance — 

Louis  Lehe,  head  man  at  New  Slope,  discharged  for  not  obeying  orders.    Wort 
on  the  Ist  of  February  ;  was  asked  by  Superintendent  Williams  if  he  would  work  i 
next  day  ;  asked  him  (Williams)  what  he  was  going  to  pay ;  was  told  that  he  (Wi 
iams)  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  pay.    Told  Mr.  Williams  he  would  handle  no 
on  those  conditions.    Remained  idle  until  general  order  to  resume ;  applied  this  mi 
ing,  February  *20,  and  was  told  by  Mr.  Church  there  was  no  work  for  him. 

Q.  The  substance  of  that  is  the  man  applied  for  work  and  could  n^ 
get  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.    Hero  is  the  statement  of  this  man. 

Q.  Will  you  leave  that  statement  with  us  f — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  mean  there  was  discrimination  against  them  f — A.  Yes,  f^ 
their  participation  in  the  strike. 

Q.  And  ]Mr.  Corbin  protested  there  would  bo  no  discrimination  T — - 
That  is  what  they  complain  of. 

Q.  Wlio  can  i)r()vc  these  facts  ? — A.  1  asked  that  question  and  t^^ 
said  the  men  would  come  and  make  allidavit. 
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Q.  Where  are  the  men  ? — A.  In  the  Shenandoah  and  the  Mahauoy 
Valley. 

Q.  ilow  can  we  get  them  heref — A.  If  the  committee  desire  them  I 
think  they  can  bo  gotten  here. 

Q.  Can  you  get  them  here  to-morrow  morning  ? — A.  I  think  so,  sir. 

Mr.  Pabkkr.  Uow  many  men  are  there  represented  by  that  document  f 

A.  I  guess  there  are  something  over  20,  may  be  25. 

Mr.  CuiPHAN.  Do  you  understand  these  men  all  are  at  the  same  mine  f 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  at  the  Suffolk  colliery. 

Q.  You  think  we  can  get  some  of  them  here  in  the  morning ! — A. 
TeH,  sir ;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  I^ABKEB.  Have  you  any  idea  whether  those  men  represented  by 
that  document  are  men  who  have  been  engaged  in  acts  of  violence  or 
assaults  f 

A.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  knowledge  of  lljat,  but  I  was  informed  by  this 
gentleman  that  some  of  these  men  had  worked  up  to  the  1st  of  February 
or  thereabouts.    And  they  were  working  at  what  is  known  as  dead  work. 

By  Mr.  Stone: 

Q.  You  are  holding  some  ofQeial  position  now  in  the  county ! — A^JLam . 
a  county  officer. 

TjrTou  say  you  have  been  for  years  a  practical  miner! — A.  Yes, sir; 
I  worke<l  at  all  kinds  of  work  in  the  mines. 

Q.  The  strike,  or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  it,  between  the  Coal  and 
Iron  Company  and  its  employ<*s,  the  only  difference  of  opinion  was  in 
reganl  to  the  wages  and  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  company  to  pay 
the  H  |KT  cent,  advance  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  acting  with  these  miners  in  their  efforts  to  secure 
this  ailvance  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  I  want  to  know  is,  can  the  Heading  Coal  and  Iron  (/om- 
pany  affonl  to  pay  this  advance  of  8  per  cent,  without  losing  money  f — 
A.  We  lielieve  they  e^in. 

C2*  Such  demaiKl  is  made  upon  the  theory  that  the  company  can  af- 
fonl to  do  it  and  yet  make  money  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

^.  Would  the  <lemand  be  miule  anyhow,  evni  if  it  resultiHl  to  a  loss 

^^   the  company  of  the  profit  on  this  mining  ? — A.  With  each  proposi- 

*■*>'*  advanced  it  waseoupled  with  a  n*quest  to  arbitrate  and  signifying 

tlie  Willingness  of  the  UHMiif  the  company  could  not  afford  to  do  it,  then 

'^**t  i>niieil  th<»  niatt<T. 

^^«    Well,  you  are  one  of  the  prominent  and  leading  actors  in  this  eon- 

^'t.*r>y  ? — A.  I  am  a  member  of  the  joint  committee  and  have  bren  for 

^'^>Uph»  of  vi'ars. 

V^-    No\v,  in  exiTcising  the  duties  of  your  position  and  in  lea<ling  the 

^^'*    to  this  (Itsnautl, you  ought'to  ilo  it  int4»IIigi'ntly  and  with  a  knowl- 

^*5'^-  of  what  you  are  demanding.     Ilavi'  yon  investigated  tht*  atlairs 

^  •**.•  lliMding  Co.il  and  Iron  Coinpaiiy  ?— A.   Investigated  the  all.nrs  f 

«   V^*    As  to  the  cost,  for  iiistancr,  ofniiiiin;:  ami  what  theCo.il  ami  Iron 

j^**»pany  ean  sell  the  coal  for,  whrtiuT  it   is  selling  it  at  a  tair  market 

.T*^^*,  or  whether  there  is  anv  manipulation  of  th**  iiricrs   in  aiiv  wav 

I       *Xjh  to  deeeive  tho  miners  and  tin*  piiblK*,  or  anytliing   of  that   sort. 

J^   ^ther  wonls,  upon  what  theory  <»r  l»asis  of  computation  do  ;, ini  ile- 

^ti«l  this  s  per  cent,  advance  f — A.  Tlie  wage's  of  the  mimrs  liftren 

".^'^^J's  agowrremnch  higherthan  they  are  today,and  thrv  an»et»ntroIled 

^  ^liis  way. 

^*^.  ll«iw  much  higher? — A.  I  eonld  not  exactly  tell.    The  wages  of 
^**  anthnicite  miners  was  at  pretty  high  ligures  years  ago  during  the 
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war  and  after  the  war,  during  the  exist<»nce  of  the  Workmen's  Beneficial 
(Jrfjanization. 

Q.  Some  witnesses  have  testified — Mr.  Davis,  I  believe — tliat  in  1869, 
1871, 1882,  along  there,  the  average  miner  could  make  something  like 
$100  a  month  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  about  what  he  could  make  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  can  he  make  now  ? — A.  The  wages  are  different.  There  are 
miners  making  $1.50  a  day,  and  some  making  $2.50,  and  others  make 
more,  but  the  average,  I  suppose,  would  be  about  $2  per  daj'. 

Q.  Are  the  miners  making  in  the  course  of  the  month  as  mnch  now 
as  they  made  then*? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  percentage  less  ? — ^A.  I  could  not  exactly  state  the  percent- 
age less,  but  it  is  a  great  deal  less. 

Q.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  less? — A.  I  guess  that  would  be  a  pretty 
fair  estimate. 

Q.  What  is  the  cause  of  that  reduction? — A.  Well,  that  is  their  re- 
duction of  expenses.  The  miners  contend  that  their  work  is  just  as 
hard  and  laborious  now  and  dangerous. 

Q.  Do  they  work  as  many  hours! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Doing  the  same  kind  of  work  now  as  then  ? — A.  Jast  the  same 
kind  of  work,  and  they  contend  they  are  entitled  to  the  same  kind  of 
pay,  the  same  amount. 

Q.  What  as  to  the  prices,  the  market  prices  of  coal  now  and  thenf-^ 
A.  Well,  in  those  days  during  the  basis  system,  the  miners  had  their 
representatives  on  the  Anthracite  Board  of  Trade  and  the  average 
prices 

Q.  What  do  you  call  the  Anthracite  Board  of  Trade  !— A.  A  body  of 
operators  who  conferred  with  the  representatives  of  the  miners. 

Q.  The  railroad  people  say  they  never  heard  of  such  a  thing.— A. 
Well,  there  was  sucli  a  thing  as  the  Anthracite  Board  of  Trade.    That 
was  a  body  composed  of  o])erators  who  met  the  representatives  of  tb^ 
miners. 

(J.  Where  did  they  meet '! — A.  In  Pottsvillo  and  Philadelphia. 

i).  When  was  that ! — A.  During  the  year  1870,  along  through. 

Q.  Very  well,  tliey  met,  and  what  happened? — A.  They  compare^^ 
])rices  received,  averaged  the  prices  of  coal,  and  based  the  rate  of  wag^  ^ 
to  be  paid. 

Q.  That  was  all  right  and  proper,  but  the  question  I  asked  you  wa 
A.  (Interrui)tiug.)  I  am  getting  to  that  question.     In  those  days  tl^ 
miners  knew  exactly  what  the  price  of  coal  was  in  the  market,  but  aft 
the  great  strike  of  ISlo  the  organization  collapsed,  and  during  all  tlio^ 
years,  almost  uninterruptedly,  there  was  a  certain  percentage  take  ' 
from  the  miners'  pay  ;  sometimes  it  went  as  high  as  30  per  cent.    Th 
coal  market  was  controlled  and  the  Coal  p]xchange  issued  every  niont' 
a  circular  stating  the  wages  of  the  miner  would  be  so  many  per  ceut^ 
below  the  82.ri0  basis.     About  the  year  1885,  after  the  men  reorganized  ^ 
they  api)ointe(l  a  committee  for  the  pur])ose  of  finding  out  who  the  Coa 
Exchange  was  and  how  the  wages  of  the  miners  were  regulated,  am^ 
upon  investigation  they  found  out — that  was  the  report  of  the  commit^ 
tee,  men  who  expect  to  testify  before  this  body — that  the  Coal  Exchanged 
was  the  Keading  liailroad  Com])any,  or  the  president  of  the  Heading^ 
Kailroad  was  the  Coal   ILxchange.     Th(».  men  were  dissatisfied,  as  the* 
l)rice  of  coal  at  tin*  mines  was  such  as  to  make  them  believe  that  they 
should  not  be  subjected  to  this  reduction,  and  upon  that  they  adoptetl 
a  new  basis  schedule.     That  was  the  origin. 

Q.  lVrhai)s  you  can  explain  a  little  more  directly  the  proposition. 
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leit'  in  u  ileinaihl  luiulv  by  tho  luiiiers  upon  their  cmployor-s  tor  an  ad- 
ODGO  ill  wa^res ;  tho  employers  say  they  are  alrei^ly  lo^iIl^  money  at  the 
(Qsibess  of  mining  coal  and  that  if  the  advamn)  is  allowed  it  will  un- 
oabtetUy  be  a  loss  upon  them.  If  that  is  true,  wonhl  you  then  |>ersist 
J  the  demand  T — A.  It  would  be  very  unjust. 

Q.  Yt)u  would  not  expect  them  to  yield  it  if  it  was  really  true  it  would 
ijure  them  and  be  a  constant  accumulating  loss  ? — A.  The  men  would 
lOt  ask  for  it.  * 

Q.  Now,  do  you  ask  for  it  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  it 
rould  not  be  a  loss  ui)on  them  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  would  or  not  ? — A.  I  do  not  under- 
tand  that. 

Q.  I  say,  then,  you  would  not  persist  in  the  demamd  if  you  knew  it 
■  ould  rei^ult  in  a  loss  to  the  company  ? — A.  No,  sir;  we  would  not. 

Q.  But  you  do  persist  in  the  <lemand;  therefore,  are  you  sure  that  it 
"ill  not  n?sult  in  a  loss  to  the  company  if  allowed  ?— A.  No,  1  am  not 
are ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  company  can  allbrd  to  pay  the  8  jyer 
ent.  advance  ? — A.  From  general  knowledge^  1  do. 

Q.  If  you  could  tell  me  <lelinitely,  answer  one  or  two  questions,  I 
t>uld  calculate  it  myself.  In  1871  your  miners  received  25  per  cent,  or 
herealK>uts  more  than  they  get  now  for  the  same  work. — A.  Contract 
liners;  yes,  sir.  When  1  speak  of  miners  1  speak  of  contract  miners; 
nit  is,  miners  working  at  contract,  which  is  the  great  majority  of  the 
liners  in  the  mines. 

Q.  Then  coal  at  that  time  brought  a  i)rice  sutli<!ient  to  justify  the  pay- 
out of  such  wages! — A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Now,  if  coal  is  worth  as  much  now  as  it  was  then,  and  if  it  cost  no 
ore  to  mine  it  now  than  it  did  then,  I  can  see  how  the  oi>erator  could 
3bnl  to  pay  as  large  wages  now  as  he  paid  then.  Now,  is  it  true  that 
Lecoal  is  worth  as  niucli  now  as  then  f — A.  Well,  its  facilities  are  as 
3od  now  as  then ;  I  am  not  prepared,  of  course,  to  give  you  tho  prices 
"  co;il  then. 

Q.  We  can  probably  find  that  out.  Does  it  cost  any  more,  outside  the 
-^re  hibor  of  the  miner,  to  operate  the  business  now  than  it  did  then  ? — 

.  I  do  not  suppose  it  do<'s.     I  would  not  suppose  so. 

Q.  I  uiKlerstand  your  proposition  is  to  submit  the  question  as  to  this 
Ivance  to  arbitration  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  thi»  propositicm  you  made  at  the  outs«'t  of  this  (bfll- 
3lly? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  ctmtinuously.  Our  proposition  advanced 
'•quest*'*!  arbitration  in  ciise  of  a  refusal. 

Q.  Do  I  un<lerstand  that  the  Heading  Railroad  (\)mi)any  refustnl  to 
ftiitrate  f — A.  I'p  to  the  Mth  of  September;  yi'S,  .sir. 

if.  And  since? — A.  They  arbitratc<l  it  then. 

(}.  How  did  you  arbitrate  that  T — A.  Uy  acknowlctlging  the  receipt 
f  the  s(*ttlement  sent  them. 

Q.  An  arbitration  must  be  submit t<'d  to  somebody.  What  do  vou 
nderstand  bv  tin*  t«'rm  arbitration? — .\.  The  <*4Min>anv  (»tlicials  arbi- 
ratinl  that  themselves  by  agr<»cing  to  tlu?  proposal  advanced  by  the 
liners  in  the  region. 

Q.  The  oflieials  of  the  Heading  Conqiany  and  tht»  miners  got  togi»ther 
tul  the  agreemiMit  w'as  made  tlirougii  arl»iiration  * — A.  No;  it  wcmld 
jver  an  advance  of  about  l."*  per  cent.  It  covere<l  all  class^-s  of  work. 
Q.  Your  proposition  now  is  to  have  the  representatives  of  th*»  miners 
lid  tbe  railroad  ollicials  to  meet  and  discuss  the  matter  and  come  to  a 
mdnsioUy  if  they  can;  and  if  they  can  not,  what  ? — A.  To  <-all  outside 
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disiutercstcd  men  aud  submit  the  facts  in  the  case  to  them  and  let  fhem 
decide.    The  officials  of  the  company  refused. 

Q.  If  we  were  sitting  here  as  a  board  of  arbitration  between  yon  ftod 
the  Keadiug  oilicials,  what  facts  would  you  have  to  state  to  osf  We 
have  heard  the  railroad  side  at  Philadelphia,  and  they  say  tbey  can  not 
afford  to  pay  the  8  per  cent.;  that  if  they  do  they  will  lose  money;  tfaftt 
every  ton  will  be  an  absolute  loss  to  them.  What  facts  can  yon  state 
to  the  committee  to  show  that  it  is  not  true  and  that  they  can  aflford  to 
pay  the^  per  cent.! — A.  I  can  not  give  the  prices  of  coal  as  received 
by  them  on  any  contract.  Based  upon  the  general  information— npon 
the  prices  of  coal  published  in  the  public  press— is  about  all  the  ixdn- 
mation  we  can  get. 

Q.  I  am  requested  to  ask  this  question :  Is  it  not  true  that  firom  about 
1875  to  1S85  the  miners  did  not  know  what  their  wages  would  be  ontil 
about  a  month  or  six  weeks  after  the  wages  were  earned,  and  during 
all  this  time  the  wages  were  arbitrarily  fixed  by  the  employers  withoot 
consulting  tbe  miners? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  these  men  were  working  along  fat  s 
mouth  aud  did  not  know  what  they  were  to  get  for  five  or  six  weeb 
after  the  wages  were  earned? — A.  For  five  or  six  weeks.  Themenwoold 
have  a  month's  work,  and  then,  in  a  public  statement,  as  I  stated,  issued 
by  the  Coal  Exchange,  their  wages  would  be  fixed  for  the  montii's  w(xL 

Q.  After  the  work  wa«  done?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  person  you  know  of  here  who  could  explain  to  this 
committee,  clearly  and  exactly,  the  ground  upon  which  this  demand  ibr 
the  8  per  cent,  is  based  ? — A.  I  tried  to  explain  that. 

Mr.  Ghipman.  If  the  capacity  of  the  company  to  pay  was  taken 
into  account,  there  must  have  been  some  calculation  as  to  the  ex- 
penses, and  I  suppose  the  method  of  that  would  be  that  they  would 
add  the  8  per  cent,  to  the  market  price  and  take  into  account  the  volamc 
of  the  business,  the  probable  profits  of  the  company,  and  all  those  things 
would  be  factors  which  would  come  in  the  proposal  for  that  advancse- 
These  are  factors,  and  this  is  the  only  way  to  get  at  it  to  determii*^ 
whether  the  demand  is  reasonable  or  not.  Is  there  anything  of  that  sort  * 

A.  There  is  a  difiference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  company  mad^ 
money  or  lost  money.  In  their  statement  they  claimed  they  lo^ 
$12,000,000.  If  I  understand  Mr.  Norris,  who  is  one  of  their  coc*^ 
petitors,  they  made  $29,000,000. 

Mr.  Stone.  Are  you  willing  to  negotiate  with  the  company  upon 
basis  of  their  booksj  showing  the  rate  of  compensation  in  previous  tim( 
as  a  basis  to  determine  what  it  should  be  now  ? 

A.  The  proposition  of  the  committee  was  based  upon  a  matter  of  th-  ^ 
kind.  Yes,  sir ;  they  were  willing  to  accept  anything  reasonable  and  ju^^'i 

Mr.  CnirMAN.  In  making  this  demand  you  say  it  embraces  what  cc^  ^ 
districts  ? 

A.  It  includes  the  lower  Schuylkill  region,  the  Lehigh  region,  a**^^ 
the  Panther  Creek  Valley. 

Q.  Did  they  take  into  consideration,  in  making  the  demand,  the 
pacity  of  output  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  taken  into  consideration  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Exhibit  50. 

TUllKEY  RUN'. 

Louis  Lclio,  head  man  at  iu;w  slope. — Discliarpjcd  for  not  obeying  orders:  ^^''^^^ 
tbe  Ist  of  rcbruary  ;  was  asked  by  {Superintendent  Williams  if  no  woala  workn«n 
day  ;  asked  hnn  (Williams)  what  be  was  going  to  pay  ;  was  told  that  he  (WilliMW) 
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Iwd  nothiDg  todo  with  the  pay;  told  Mr.  Williams  be  would  haiidlt)  nu  ctiul  on  them 
eonditioot ;  remaiued  idle  imtil  general  order  to  resaaie ;  applied  this  rnornini;  (Kol>- 
marj  90),  and  was  told  by  Mr.  Charob  there  was  no  work  for  liini. 

Thomas  Biennan,  head  mao  at  old  slope. — Discharged  thiH  morniu;;  for  rei'iiKJii^  to 
teke  Mr.  Lehe's  place,  Mr.  Chnrch  discharging  him  ;  asked  him  wliiit  wah  wroii;:  with 
Mr.  Lehe ;  was  told  by  Charch  that  Lebe  was  discharged ;  told  Mr.  Church  he  would 
not  take  bis  plaoe ;  discharged  him  peremptorily. 

SnENANDOAH  CITT  COLUERT. 

Thomas  Hoogh,  engineer  at  Shenandoah,  coal-plane.  Engineer  went  to  work  this 
MoraiDg;  was  told  by  boss  that  all  hands  were  sospended,  with  another  man  in  his 
place ;  worked  on  tbo*/7tli  of  January,  1888:  was  notified  by  the  boss  that  on  the  fol- 
lowing Monday  they  would  bo  expected  to  hoist  coal ;  notified  the  boss  on  Saturday, 
the  88th  instant,  that  they  were  called  out. 

B.  F.  Woomer,  qnit  work  February  2.  Told  foreman  that  he  could  not  hoist  nun- 
mion  coal.  The  foreman  did  not  ask  him  to  hoist  the  coal.  Loft  engine  and  all 
things  in  timt-class  condition.  Was  told  on  Febmary  20  that  there  was  no  work  for 
hiin.    Always  obeyed  onlcrs. 

SHENAKDOAH  CITY  COLXISRT  SLOPE. 

Hany  Ilaherty,  dirt-plant>  iMi^inecr. — (^uit  work  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  the 
)oist  committee,  issuiMl  on  January?;  tin  iNhed  his  work  and  laid  off  nine  days;  by 
psffBoasion  of  the  boos  went  buck  again.  Was  again  called  out  on  January  90,  and 
obeyed  it.  On  the  same  ni;;ht  Su]M^rint(*nd(Mit  Williams  sent  for  him  and  asked  him 
logo  to  work  the  next  day ;  he  told  him  that  ho  would  be  expected  to  do  his  own  work 
and  none  other.  Mr.  Flaherty  told  Huiierintendont  that  he  could  not,  as  all  hands  were 
called  off;  worked  two  dayn  after  firnt  order,  putting  steam-heater  together ;  quit  on 
the  11th,  remained  ont  four  days,  then  coninienced  work  nnder  appeal  of  the  outside 
foreman,  Marshal  Bon^h,  Shenandoah  City  colliery.  Worked  until  Saturday,  2'^th, 
when  they  were  again  called  ont— Harry  Flaherty  and  Lewis  Eker,  breaker  engi- 

TURKST  RUN  COLUEKY. 
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as  snswenMl  **  Very  well.''    On  the  night  of  the  1st  of  February  met  Superintendent 

^^^  alliams  and  aMke<r  him  if  they  were  discharged ;  was  told  by  him  (Williams)  ao,  they 

not  connider  tliiMuttel  vcs  discharged ;  went  to  work  on  February  20  as  per  agree- 

it  of  general  onl«*r ;  on  arrival  at  oollierv  was  told  by  foreman  there  was  no  work 

them;  asked  the  forcuiau  if  they  were  discharged,  and  received  the  answer  they 

siuufANDOAn  cmr  coluert. 

SlIRNANDOAII,  Frbrvart  20,  1888. 

^   H.  Carl,  boss  loader,  discharged  for  refusing  to  put  on  coal  on  the  bottom 

FebniarT2,  1888;  reported  for  duty  on  20th;  was  told  there  was  no  work  for 

I  by  the  inside  foreman,  Carl. 

Monroe  Bankis,  driver,  refused  to  put  on  coal  on  February  1,  1888 ;  reported  for  duty 

Febmary  20,  1888,  and  was  told  by  inside  foreman's  son,  George  Cfarl,  that  there 

4W  no  work  for  him. 

James  Major,  load  boss,  refused  to  hoist  coal  on  Febmary  2 ;  was  sent  for  on  the  3d, 
told  the  boss  that  ho  would  do  his  own  work ;  he  did  not  go  to  work,  as  he  knew 

he  would  have  to  handle  coal ;  re|>ort«d  for  dutv  February  20,  1888,  and  was  told 

1^  Inside  Foreman  Carl  that  there  was  no  more  work  for  him. 

Fred  Dovey,  fire  boss  and  rt*painnan,  refused  to  take  another  man's  place  on  bot« 

of  slope  to  handle  coal,  February  2,  and  was  told  that  if  he  did  not  do  it  he  rould 

hold  the  position  that  he  then  held,  as  he  was  duty  bound  to  the  company  to  do 

Superintendent  Williams  sent  wonl  by  inside  foreman  that  ho  need  not  come  out 

.  Monday,  as  he  was  dischargo<l. 

The  following  is  a  verbal  report  of  men  working  at  thediffercnt  coUieriea  who  have 

diacharged  on  account  of  the  strike : 

lYmak  Reiser,  Suffolk  collieries ;  driving  gangway,  west  diamond.    Obeyed  onler  to 

■^lop  work  Deeember  31.    Sent  for  by  the  uoss ;  reAisod  to  go  until  matters  were  set- 

tlafl    West  to  his  usual  work  or  place  on  Monday.  20th,  prepared  to  work  as  per  agree- 

ofMeMn.  Corbin  and  Lewis;  w;is  told  by  llr.  Skates,  foraouuii  that  his  place 
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wius  lillcil,  iiiul  there  was  no  work  for  hii»  ;  <li(l  not  ask  liiin  what  lio  was  diacbargpd^ 
for;  made  liini  no  auswvr,  Imt  that  it  wan  all  ri.i;ht. 

Engimers,  Turkey  /im?/.— Thomas  F.  Breiwiliij,  dirt  jdauo  ;  William  Johnson,  locomo-   - 
tive ;  William  Miijor,  slope;    Ilohry  Moll,  slope;   Henry  Smith,  hroaker  enginfer; 
Alhort  Smith,  «joal  plane.     All  told  they  were  discharged  for  not  olK»ying  owersto  « 
run  their  en<;ine8  when  ordered  to  do  so. 

SuffolJ:  (U)Uicrif. — .fohn  (ialhj^her,  miner,  obeyed  order  on  Jannary  1  to  ccasowork. 
Reported  for  work  t  his  morning,  as  per  general  order ;  was  told  by  Mine  Foreman  John    , 
Skoath  there  was  no  work  for  him  ;  there  was  another  man  in  his  place. 

James  Ryan,  mincer,  reported  for  work  this  •noruiug,  February  20,  as  ]>cr|;eQcnLfl 
Older;  was  told  by  boss  th.at  his  plaee  was  not  going  to  start;  asked  the  foremAU  ifl 
there  was  anything  else  for  him  to  do;  was  told  wo;  asked  him  if  he  was  discharged^ 
said  }io;  but  that  he  eonid  not  start  bin  ]»hK'e  on  account  of  rock,  although  tbouthe^ 
gangway  was  permiited  to  work,  and  both  being  in  tln^  same  conditicm. 

JOHN  L.  LEE— RecaUed. 

By  the  Chair3LVN  : 

(J.  Are  you  advised  as  to  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Swei^anl,ma 
ing  a  grave  charge  against  you,  and  have  you  seen  a  copy  of  the  doc 
ments  he  submitted? — A.  1  saw  a  ne\vspai)er. 

Q.  Vou  have  not  seen  tlie  originals  of  the  letter  you  wrote  him  aikd 
tlie  retreipt  you  gave  him  for  wages  i)aid  you  in  the  service  of  the  coii:^- 
panyf — A.  Special  services  f 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  You  do  not  care  to  see  the  original  papers  ? — A.  The  letter  I  wrote 
Mr.  Sweigard  ? 

Q.  Do  you  or  not  wish  to  see  the  original  pa])ers  '  The  committee 
projmso  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  answer  Mr.  Swcigard's  charge 
and  to  maki*  any  explanation  you  wish  to  make.  Of  course,  we  hiive 
nothing  to  do  with  any  i)ersonal  quarrel  between  ;\  ou  and  Mr.  Sweigard. 
We  siini)]y  proi)ose  to  give  you  an  o])portunity  to  answer  the  charge 
against  yon. 

The  \VrrM:ss.  I  would  like  to  bee  that  letter.  (Tiu^  loiter  was  handed 
him.)  The  poiiii  yiui  want  to  know  is,  when  I  was  rendering  Mr.  Svrei- 
gard  special  .serviic-j,  whether  1  was  in  tin*  en)pK)y  of  the  Readin;^ Kail- 
road  or  the  Knights  of  Labor.  Now,  that  voucher  called  lor  services 
rendered  in  'etolu  r.  Th(^  greiUer  i)art  of  tlujr  service  was  rendered ia 
8e])tenil)er.  The  tiisf  j>!ace  I  wi'Ui  to  d»»  special  work  for  the  coiui^auv 
was  Eliz:ibet]i})ort ;  tiiere  was  tronbh*  there.  Mr.  Cahill,  who  wassec- 
retary  (»f  the  executive*  board,  I  told  Iiini  to  go  tin'r(^  hat  he  eonldnot 
go,  and  .Mr.  Sweig.iid  seni  to  tin*  shop  for  uu'  aiul  .said  hr  would  likeii 
1  would  go  tlierr.  Mr.  Cahill  saw  me  again,  and  then  I  v.as  cm})h»3eilto 
go  there,  v.:rl«  Th(»  undo! standing  my  tin;'.'  .should  go  on.  T  went  tliea* 
and  scttle(l  that  diiliculty  to  tl:(*  satisfaeliou  of  the  men  aiid  lothesiit- 
isfaetiou  of  the  rompaFn  . 

There  was  trouble  at  r.iiil^epoi';  and  a  s;rike  tonic  ]»iaee  tluTe.  y^^' 
Sweigard  wanted  to  su.'-pi'nd  some  !\nii.»];[s  of  Lil..  r  anil  he  c:ilK'd  n')* 
attCFition  tM  i,.  I  lidd  hjui  iflu*  would  saspend  t;  •'  ..:•.  ;i  tiie;.  \\it!M»ut 
iu\estigating  It.  tlu-re  wouhl  be  trouble,  a.s  I  nmb  rstoi**],  as  it  had  been 
reported  to  nie  bv  TnemixMs  of  the  ortler,  th.at  the  men  were*  nor  to  hluine. 
they  Iiad  siruek  aTter  i.'»tiiying  Ah*.  Cusliing.  So  ]\Ir.  Sweigard  >enr 
me  to  nriiim'por-.  I  investiuate<l  the  matter  fiiliy,  n::<l  my  repeal  wi^'^ 
that  the  nu'n  \\«Me  jnsiified  in  the  aetioFi  they  took,  and  ii"  thrre  wasan.v 
suspension  to  tike  ida«-e,  iIm-  juojmt  part>  would  be  Mr.  Wayhnid,  l**^' 
in  my  opin'oa  Mr.  \\'a\l;i:id  ciusimI  the  wii;de  ti'ouble  ami  not  thein''''- 
When  pa\  day  ea  \,r  in  t)(';,)!)i:*  tlien^  \.  as  a  great  many  mistakes  Nvit" 
the  men  at  Ninth  a  nil  ii:een,  some  2.">  or  .'>(>.     Some  meu  were  sliort  JW 
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IS -i^riO  and  some  .if-O;  alon;;  with   (he  ivst   I   wuh  indiidiMl.     My 

as  to  lit*  sfttlcil  at  >«L\.'i(>  a  day.    Tin  y  srtllcMl  at  4f-.40.     1  was  a|')- 

mI  oil  a  <'oiiiiiM!t(M'  that  wnit  to  the  Fourth  stiiM^t  oflico  to  have 

mistakes  lectilied.     1  tohl  .Mr.  Spaii;;1er  my  time  was  ^Ilo^t  and 

,i;;es  wt':(»  not  ri;*1it.     He  said,  I  woiihl  havit  to  wait  until  ht*  eon- 

with  Mr.  Tiishin;:.     Now  1  eame  h(*re  to  sett U*  the  dillienlty  at 

Ikiil  Haven  about  the  2Jd  or  :2.'hl  of  Oetober,  about  that  date.' 

eonvration  had  met  in  Shamokin  and  api)oint<Ml  a  eommittee  to 

aid  ti>r  the  miners  in  the  Lelii;^h  region.     Mr.  Clniih*s  Heiisimur, 

k,  was  appDintcd  on  tlie  eommittee.     Mr.  Hensimnr  declined  t<» 

on  tht'  r.iaimittee,  and  rei^uested  the  president  of  the  convention 

loiiit  nic  in  iiis  ]»Iaec.     1  consented  ti»  act,  and    I    staid  here  in 

v'ille,  not  with  the  consent  of  Mr.  Swei;:ard,  and  not  witli  thecon- 

if  my  loieman.     1  di<l  not  notify  any  of  those  ;:cnth*nH*n  until  I 

luck  to  l'hilad<*lphia,  and  that  t>:*rt  of  Mr.  Swei;:ar4rs  .statement 

V  when  Iie>aid  ht*  a^Ucd  me  to;^o  to  Pottsville.     lie  had  noknowl- 

'»f  the  f.iei  ihat  I  wascomin;;  here  on  tliiscommittet».     Tlu»servi<'e, 

I  si^riHMl  iliat  voueiier.  I  ciIKmI  Mr.  SwtMirard's  attention  to  this 

I  s.iiil:   "Mr.  Swei;ranl,  why  do  \ou  put   'special  service'  there; 

ion*t  son  liiake  it   hke  the  others.'**      He  said,  **ln  the  shop  you 

tlicre  wliat  w'oik  yoii  W(»:k  on.     That  is  put  in  tliat  slip  so  that 

low  wlia!  yo!i  did.     \Vi>  could  not   put  this  work  on  as  machinist 

and,  ciinNciitU'Htly,  we  ii:ue  ti»  put  it  as  special  servic*»."    I  said, 

Vr  ihes."  (•irrniii>:;nires,  1  will  accept  it."     I  then  t«H>k  the  voucher 

<ind.  tr.nin.^r  iImI    Mr.  S.vei;^^ird  would  make  it  a])]M'ar,  in  ease 

was  any  iKnible.  !h:ii  J  was  play in;^  double  with  tin*  company  and 

en,  I  calh'd  in  Mr.  lloii;;ht'Mi,  whi»m   I  tele^rat»hetl  to  come  here 

'.     1  pl.ici'd  the  voucher  before  him  and  told  him  what  I  was  ;;et' 

•ay  for,  and  told  h::ii  I  thou;;ht  .Mr.  Swei;;ard  was  la\in;;  a  plot  or 

!c  if  an>  tiiinLf  tutn>'d  n|>  between  liie  or^^ani/.ation   and  tin*  com- 

(h.it  he  i:ii;:ht  put  i:ie  a^  a  n:an  wmkin;;  against  tlic  or;^ani/aiion 

I  (i:e  iati'ie.Ni  of  I  he  <-<iiiipan>  .      I  called  him  as  a  w  irness  of  what 

■  >:!i;:o:i  l:rtween  i:i«*  and  .Mr.  Su\  lizard  ;  I  let  him  know  as  a  mem- 
'  the  oi  i:.iiii/.;it  iiip. 

'  nr;:.iiM/..iii<>:i  on  ;iie  niiin  line  pievious  to  this,  win-n  they  st:Mted 

iiiaLi*  a  I'.p,  no  mat  Id'  how  niany  htiurs  was  cotisumeil  in  makiii;^ 

ip.  It  onl,\  cicinlida  dj\.      f  he  men  soinetiuh's  wrironi  .seveiiiiM'u 

]■<  I  tl.:,\ .     Wr  believiil  that  w  as  an  injiislice  and  appointed  a  com- 

■  li»  -i»  u*  til'-  iMai  I  iisJi'i'et  tithi'c  tosi'tth*  tiiat  t  wi-Ivi*  Imiiis  should 

.l>*HU.iL.r.      All  ;iil:e  »)Ver  iWrlvi'  liouis  Wrnt  iu  as  OVert  Hlli'.      Now, 

IM'H"»>.  ill  i  Hii-^f,  at'ftr  tiie  >! :  ike  in  the  Lehiiih  ri';:i«»n  theie  w  as  a 
i^f  t-r  stt>|:p.i.:«'  »'i'  ir.iins  alon;:  the  n»;id.  .Mr.  .^wei;;artl  atfribu- 
.in  (i(  !a>  to  tiie  t'.ii-t  iliit  1  lie  men  Wi'ie  paid  lor  oxeitinn*.  an«l  con- 
ii'lv  thivv.t!!  io  li!. line  for  del. i\  ia;:  ihcti.iiiiN.  i  was  sent  icat 
t>r'.'!:e  i'  :iihI  iii.d  «Mit  ill!- t ii>ub!(>.  lti:ictdit  from  one  «  nd  «»f 
111*  :o  liir  i.;i.i'i,  :Mid  I  ii'poMid  to  Mr.  Sweuaid  tli.it  themiMi  were 
il:i\  i:  ^Mhe  ii.uun:  tIj.M  in  I  i\  |MtiL:i]Miit«;iMil  w  ii.it  ileal  iieil  from 
''I'li:.!!  :\  •'  i.iil:m.(||  liieii.  th.it  li.e  iiicii  who  welt*  dispatchers  were 
ipi*:*::!  to  li.  ^.  ii  .1  „!'  the  il>i;ii's  i>f  the  position  they  hehl.  Mr. 
Mid  \^A..'^  I  tl;  it  t:.:r.d  iiultt  to  lh«'liiulie.Nt  aiilhorify  I  could. 
':i!mc.  \.  !i  I  r  i!i:;-  In  !•'  iiiiilei  t iii*  iiew  maii.t^i'inciil,  w a.s  aNpiiin:^  t«» 
'>*i;ii»:i  «ii'    Ml.   Sv. 'iLi-i!'!.   ;inil   Mr.   Swii^^Mid    was    pai  ticulail> 

IIS    !iili.;k'i'    t'iiNd'.i>     t   t<   .'iile.      'I'liMt    istlie   Speeial    WOlk   I   Was 

hii.  I:i  !•  ;rif;;i  ■  i  iii.rl.fi:  v»hirh  I  M'lit,  we  had  .sotnedilVh-iilt\ 
;;  the  mill  hiir  ::•  ciii  lln*  < 'n-^NiMia  run.  The  men  w;iit«-ii  upo!i 
L  the   r.\chaii;:e   liott  1   ami   told  n:c  what   they   wanted   to  teil  i:i 
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length.  Mr.  Sweigard  bad  promised  to  make  some  change,  and  I  wrote 
him  sometliiug  of  this  kind :  "  Mr.  Sweigard,  the  men  will  put  np  with 
this  Tio  longer.  Now  I  advise  you  to  meet  this  committee;  there  is  a 
cominitteo  coming  to  meet  yoii ;  I  advise  you  to  meet  this  committee 
and  change  this  run.  I  think  it  will  be  in  the  interest  of  the  company. 
I  think  the  company  is  losing  money  now,  and  if  you  make  this  change 
it  will  be  for  the  good  of  the  men  and  work  good  for  the  company." 

Q.  You  deny  his  charge,  that  while  you  were  doing  this  special  serv- 
ice for  the  company  and  receiving  pay  from  it  you  were  at  the  same 
time  in  the  service  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  receiving  pay  from 
them  ? — A.  I  was  in  the  service  of  the  company  as  a  machinist^  and 
had  a  consultation  with  Mr.  Sweigard,  and  went  to  investigate  this 
trouble,  with  the  understanding  I  was  to  be  paid  by  the  company.  I 
also  deny  that  I  came  here  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Sweigard. 

Q.  That  is,  that  you  came  to  Pottsville  at  his  request.  What  aboat 
the  letter  ? — ^A.  I  wrote  that  letter  to  Mr.  Sweigard. 

Q.  Ton  admit  that? — A.  I  admit  the  writing  of  that  letter;  yes,  sir. 
I  wrote  that  letter  in  the  presence  of  two  or  three  members  of  oar  order 
at  the  Exchange  Hotel. 

Q.  And  that  voucher  t — ^A.  I  admit  that,  with  the  understanding 
that  part  of  that  time  is  due  to  September  and  part  to  October.  Mr. 
Sweigard  went  on  to  say  in  regard  to  the  subject  that  it  would  make 
no  dLSierence. 

Mr.  Anderson.  But  all  prior  to  this  strike  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  time  covered  by  that  receipt  included  the  ame 
you  were  getting  $2.50  from  the  railroad  company — was  that  the  com- 
pensation it  was  paying  you  t — and  you  drew  pay  both  from  the  company 
and  from  the  Ejaights  of  Labor,  as  the  agent  of  both  parties,  at  the 
time  that  voucher  purports  to  be  a  receipt  for  pay  they  owed  youf 

A.  No,  sir.  I  do  not  admit  that.  I  admit  I  was  in  the  service  of 
this  company  until  November.  After  November  1  reported  off  duty. 
The  greater  part  of  that  $12.50  was  due  me  from  September. 

Q.  That  you  were  in  the  employ  of  the  company,  but  they  chose  to 
detach  you  from  that  service  and  put  you  on  special  duties  to  find  out 
a  difficulty  on  the  railroad  I — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  all.  I  was  under- 
stood as  a  machinist  in  the  employ  of  the  company,  and  representative 
men  requested  me  to  do  this  work  while  in  the  company's  service. 

Q.  You  did  it  mostly  in  September? — A.  Yes.  sir 

Mr.  Stone.  The  rest  of  it  in  what  month  ? 

A.  Some  in  October. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  proposed  simply-  to  give  you  an  op- 
portunity to  meet  the  charge  which  Mr.  Sweigard  made  against  you. 
We  have  nothing  to  do  with  your  and  Mr.  Sweigard's  personal  difUciilties 
or  misunderstandings.    We  only  wish  to  extend  fair  play  to  you. 

A.  The  reason  I  was  desirous  of  coming  before  you  was,  that  the  im- 
pression was  given  abroad  that  Mr.  Sweigard  stated  that  1  was  a  secret 
agent  of  his. 

Q.  That  you  took  pay  from  both  sides.  That  is  the  reason  we  gave 
you  an  opportunity  to  tell  all  you  wanted  to  tell  ?— A.  I  think  1  have 
told  what  I  wanted. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  Mr.  Sweigard  wanted  to  hurt  you,  could  he  take 
a  better  method  of  striking  you  under  the  fifth  rib  than  this  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  This  is  the  worst  blow  he  can  hit  you  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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TBSnKOnT  OF  JOHH  M.  BOCK. 

^HENANDOAn,  Pa.,  February  21. 
John  M.  Book,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Ohipm an  : 

Q.  What  is  year  name  t — A.  John  M.  Bock. 

Q.  Where  do  yon  reside  ? — A.  In  Shenandoah. 

Q.  In  this  town  Y — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  yonr  business  t — A.  Laboring  in  a  mine. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  do  you  labor  in  a  mine  f — ^A.  On  the  bottom ;  I 
pat  coal  on  the  cage. 

Q.  Yon  are  not  a  miner Y — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  at  present. 

Q.  At  whose  mine  are  yon  working  t — A.  Philadelphia  and  Beading 
Coal  and  Iron  Company. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  worked  there  Y — A.  I  started  to  work  there 
in  Noveml>er,  1887,  and  I  have  been  there  with  the  colliery  perhaps  a 
year  or  so. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  worked  for  the  company  f — A.  Since  the  com- 
pany owned  the  colliery. 

Q.  When  did  the  company  first  own  it  t — ^A.  I  think  it  was  three 
years  ago  since  the  Beading  Company  got  charge. 

Q.  Who  owned  it  Y — A.  Hechscher  &  Co. 

Q.  They  were  a  private  company  f — A.  Hechscher,  that  owned  the 
colliery. 

Q.  Did  they  work  it  up  until  three  years  ago  t — A.  I  could  not  say 
that  exactly,  but  I  think  they  took  charge  of  it  three  years  the  1st 
day  of  January. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  taking  charge  of  it  Y — A.  Since  they  owned 
and  operated  it.  * 

Q.  I>o  yon  know  whether  they  leased  it  or  bought  it  Y — ^A.  I  think  they 
bought  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  on  that  subject  Y — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Whore  were  you  bom  Y — A.  McConnellsburgh. 

Q.  How  oM  are  youY — A.  Twenty-six  years  of  age. 

Q.  Is  that  a  mining  district Y — A.  No,  sir;  it  is  a  farming  country. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  come  into  the  mines  Y— A.  The  first  time  I 
went  into  the  mines  to  work  was  eleven  or  twelve  years  ago. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  in  Y — A.  The  first  place  was  the  Beading,  that 
is,  work 041  inside. 

Q.  That  waM  oloven  or  twelve  years  agoY — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  are  you  working  to-day  Y — A.  I  am  not  working  at  any 
place  to-day,  although  I  worked  yestenlay  at  the  Coal  an<l  Iron  Colliery. 

Q.  Why  are  you  not  working  to-day  T — A.  1  vxaiUl  have  worked  to- 
day, but  I  got  a  leave  of  absence  to  attend  the  polls. 

Q.  There  is  an  election  here  to-day  Y — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  out  on  strikoY — A.  Yes,  Kir;  I  have  boon  on 
strike;  that  is  I  have  l)een  idle  since  the  strike  t<M>k  placo. 

Q.  When  was  thatY — A.  I  could  not  give  the  day  or  date  exactly, 
bat  it  was  the  latter  end  of  December. 

Q.  The  other  lu'oplo  at  your  mino,  did  they  continue  at  work? — A. 
No,  sir;  in  fact  we  wore  roin]N'll<Ml  to  cpiit  work  in  one  stMise  of  the  wonl. 
Ab  soon  2IS  W4*  dill  not  p^t  any  nioiv  cars  to  work  we  could  not  work. 
Aasoon  as  the  schutes  wrro  blockiMl  by  cars  wo  had  to  quit  work. 

Q.  You  mean  there  was  no  cars  to  take  the  coal  ofi'Y — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  When  was  that? — A.  The  latter  end  of  December. 

Q.  How  did  that  come  about  f— A.  1  could  uot  tell  exactly.  When  it 
was  dumped,  with  the  railroads  out  on  strike,  of  course  we  could  not  gel 
cars. 

Q.  As  you  understood  it,  you  did  not  get  cars  to  take  off  the  coal  be- 
cause the  railroaders  had  struck  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  when  these  schutes  got  full,  you  could  uot  put  any  more 
coal  in  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  could  not  carry  coal  off  to  the  cars,  so  there  was  no  outlet 
for  the  coal;  that  is  what  you  mean? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  thatf — A.  In  the  latter  end  of  December;  I  could  not 
give  the  date. 

Q.  You  can  remember  the  27th  or  28th,  somewhere  along  there.  Was 
it  not  near  the  1st  of  January  1 — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  after  Christmas 

(J.  It  was  after  the  railroad  strike? — A.  Yes,  sir;  since  the  railroad- 
ers had  struck. 

Q.  How  long  did  that  state  of  things  continue! — A.  That  coutiuaed, 
1  guess,  perhaps  two  weeks  or  more,  when  it  had  been  reported  they 
were  going  to  start  up  a  breaker,  but  I  understand  nobody  went  ap  to 
put  the  coal  through.  I  could  not  tell  you  the  day;  I  think  the  scUates 
were  empty  then,  that  is,  they  sold  the  coal,  the  i)arties  there.  Then 
they  were  going  to  hoist  coal.  These  teams  went  away  to  purchase 
coal  to  distribute  among  the  people  in  town. 

Q.  What  took  place  then  ?-.-A.  I  understood  then  some  j)artiei?,  that 
is,  officials  or  bosses,  said  they  were  going  to  start  the  colliery,  but  1 
understood  there  were  only  one  or  two  of  the  boys  that  worked.  A 
brother  of  mine  and  an  inside  boss  hand  were  the  only  ones. 

Q.  How  old  is  your  brother  f — A.  Nineteen  or  twenty. 

Q,  How  old  was  the  other  boy  ? — A.  About  the  same  age. 

Q.  You  understood  they  were  the  only  two  hands  who  went  to  work?- 
A.  Yes,  sir^ 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  go  to  work  .' — A.  l>eeanse  I  thought  there  woiiM 
be  nobod}'  else,  and  1  would  be  of  no  use  myself. 

(^>.  Had  you  struckthen? — A.  I  was  idle,  certainly,  with  other  peopl*'. 

(^>.  Mad  you  struck? — A.  In  one  sense  of  the  wonl  1  had  not  struck 
alti)«;i'tlier.     A  ptMson  strikes  when  they  go  to  a  colliery  and  refust*  to      1 
work;  then  that  is  a  strike. 

i).  Did  you  go  to  the  colliery  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  absent  from  the  colliery  ? — A.  1  have  notbee^^ 
at  the  colliery  since  1  went  for  pay  for  »January  wages;  1  have  ^^^-^ 
been  there  for  work  or  working  since,  until  yesterday. 

Q.  How  long  since  you  made  any  wages,  say  up  to  yesterday? — ^- 
None,  except  wliat  I  earned  in  the  Intterend  of  December. 

(^>    You  wen*  paid  for  that ; — A.  Yes,  sir.  ., 

(^>.  Have  you  reported  for  work  since,  until  yesterday  ? — A.  Not  iiui^ 
yesterday  morning. 

Q.  Have  you  been  asked  to  go  to  work  since  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

(^>.  You  say  the  men  generally  in  that  colliery  did  not  go  to  work* 
(Mat  only  two  boys,  two  young  men,  have  been  at  work  since  the  Istt't 
»J:niuary  .•     A.  The're  might  be  about  200  on  Ihar  shaft. 

(.>.  What  were  thev  doinu? — A.  All  sorts  of  work,  seme  driviHr' 
some  running  wagons,  hoisting  coal  out  of  the  slop(\s.  etc. 

().  Were  lii(\y  men  at  woik  there  beion*  ti'c  1st  of  .January  .'—A. 
That  is  whom  I  am  sp(»iiking  of  now;  yes.  sir;   I  suppose  so, 

Q,  Were  they  old  hands  of  the  niines*^? — .V.  Yes;  1  (?all  tluMu  oldhauJs 
when  a  person  works  a  few  <lays. 
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Q.  Had  they  workeil  there  before  the  1st  of  Jaiiuai.v  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  know  how  lon^  the  men  had  worked  iM'fore  then  ?— A.  I 
conhl  not  tell,  hut  the  majority  of  them  had  worked  before  that. 
Q.  Did  they  eontinue  working  rifjht  alon;r  f — A.  No.  sir. 
y.  Dul  tliey  stop  work  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  How  h)n;;! — A.  Tp  to  yesterday  morniuj;!:. 

i}.  Since  the  Isi  of  Januaiy  there  have  been  2(K)  or  300  hand^  at 
work  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

i}.  You  mean  that  yesterday  200  or  300  liands  returned  to  work  ! — 
A.  No,  sir. 

C^.  What  do  you  mean  by  these  200  or  .'iOO  i)eople,  then  ;  what  is  it 
you  do  nuMit  * — A.  I  mean  there  were  about  250  men  employed  before 
the  colliery  stopped. 

Q.  Tliat  was  bel'ore  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  at  that  shaft. 
ii.  When  did  all  these  men  stop  workf — A.  The  day  that  they  had 
uo  more  cars  to  work.     We  stopped  about  J I  o'clock,  when  we  could 
hoist  no  n)4ire. 

Q.  Siiu'i*  yesterday  noon  have  they  gone  back  to  work  ? — A.  ^li^^lit 
havf  brcn  tlnve  or  four,  but  not  enoujrli  ti)  run  the  place. 

C^.  Were  men  doing  {[vnd  work  there,  such  as  running  engines,  etc  ? — 
A.  Yt's. 

Q.  Have  they  struck  or  stoppe<l  work  anywhei-e  ? — A.  They  did  not 
If  fuse  to  kee])  pumping  water,  as  far  as  I  know.  The  engineers  are 
there  still,  witli  theexcepti<ni  of  one  who  1  think, refusiul;  and  I  under- 
hand he  has  lost  his  situation  somehow  or  other.  lie  is  not  working 
thin*  now. 

if.  Thfu  those  men  wiio  were  necessary  to  keep  the  mine  in  order  so 

as  to  b«*  rrady  to  mine,  with  the  exception  of  this  one  man,  kept  at  their 

]ilac4*s  .' — A.  This  ont*  man,  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.    The  reason  I 

understand   hr  was  discharged  was,  he  was  asked  to  hoist  coal  a  few 

wifks  ago  wln»n  they  wwv  snppt»se(l  to  start  up,  but  he  refused  to  hoist 

coal  for  sra)»s,  ami  «pf  <'oursc  his  services  were  no  longer  require<l. 

1^  lb-  has  ni»r  been  taken  bark  ' — A.  That  is  the  way  I  understand  it. 

i].  Wiio  weie  tilt*  seabs,  whom  you  ealU»<l  scabs,  there  ? — A.  That  <lid 

iiot  alhide  to  any  parties  there.     The  parties  he  alludcil  to  were  tliose 

wIh)  ii.nk  the  railroad*  is'  pla<'es. 

V-  H**  ^\«»tdd  n(»f  hoist  iov  railroad  scabs  .'—A.  Yes,  ^ir;  t»r  put  coal 
^'*  the  ears  of  these  r.iilroaders. 

Q.  Who  \v<'re  at  woik  in  the  mines  you  say  about  two  or  three 
^**eks  agn  * —  \.  The  juuties  \vhi>  went  to  put  coal  out  <d'  thi*  mine,  as 
**^*'i4s  1  iinderNtaiitl,  werr  tlie  fire  boss,  loader  boss,  and  two  tra.ii  diivers 
^^U  <nie  either  man. 

^f.  That  niiale  :i  lent'  of  1m)w  many  .' — A.  <di,  about  li\e  nr  .si\  men. 

^i.  Ami  the.M*  wen*  the  men  who  were  working  in  the  mim»  r«»r  whom 

***  re*ii>ed  to  hoist  etial  on  aeeount  of  their  being  scabs,  oi' men  w  ho  liael 

.•^U«ii  the  ]d:iees  of  th<'  raih'oad  strikers? — A.  S'es,sir;  that  istheway 

^    ^Uhler>tand  it. 

^i.  Do  you  kiii>w  how  mueh.  if  any,  was  got  t»ut  of  the  mine  during 
M*«*stiike.  sav  from  the  1st  of.Iannarv  up  to  vesterdav  ,'  — A.   I   shouhi 
^l(1{!e  out  nf  that  shaft  perhaps  a  huiitlred  wagons. 
if.  That  wonhl  be  how  m.iiiN  tons  .*— A.   Perhaj>s  .ItMMtms. 
if.  DoytHi  belong  to  the  Knights  of  LalM»r  .' — A.   Yes,  sir. 
if.  iMd  yi»u   understand   that   thtie  was  any  strike  ordertMl   in  th4» 
tiiin*-^  ? — .\.  That  I  eonhl  m»t   ttll.     I  eonhl  not  tell  whether  it   was  or- 
der»Ml  itllieially.     .Ml   1   hean!  was  Ihey  ha4l  strueK,  t>r  .something  like 

rli'it 
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Q.  Do  you  know  whether  you  have  been  on  strike  or  not  t — ^A.  I  do 
not  know  that  just  exactly. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  last  Saturday  ? — ^A.  I  had  an  idea  I  was. 

Q.  And  Monday,  you  went  to  work  again,  when  you  had  an  ideayoa 
had  Dot  been  on  a  strike  ? — A.  On  Monday  I  think  the  strike  was  de- 
clared oflf. 

Q.  Then  you  thought  up  to  last  Saturday,  or  the  time  yoa  saw  the 
order  of  Master  Workman  Lewis,  that  you  had  been  on  strike  f — ^A.  Yes; 
I  thought  I  had  been  on  strike. 

Q.  Have  you  gone  to  work  again  in  cousequence  of  that  order  t— A 
Yes,  sir;  I  went  when  the  order  was  issued  to  work. 

tj.  Will  you  tell  me  what  you  struck  for  f — A.  I  can  tell  you  that 
,   Q.  That  is  just  what  we  want  to  know.    We  want  to  get  the  reason 
you  gentlemen  had,  and  we  want  them  stated  fully,  and  just  exactly  as 
it  occurred. — A.  The  reason,  as  far  as  I  know,  was  ttiat  from  September 
on  np  to  the  end  of  the  year  we  received  8  per  cent,  above  the  $2.50 
basis,  and  33^  per  cent,  above  the  $2.50  on  the  average  the  miners  re- 
ceived on  their  regular  wages,  and  that  agreement  was  to  have  expired 
on  the  1st  of  January.    Then,  as  I  understand  it,  there  was  a  commit- 
tee who  tried  to  get  a  new  resolution,  or  new  agreement,  but  failed  to 
do  so )  and  then,  of  course — and  during  that  time  the  railroaders  had 
struck  and  we  could  not  get  any  cars,  and  of  course  we  could  not  work; 
and  then  some  time  in  January,  I  could  not  tell  which  day,  it  was  ru- 
mored that  the  miners  had  struck,  and  that  we  would  not  work  until 
we  got  an  agreement  signed  for  the  8  per  cent.,  but  as  far  as  oflBcial  no- 
tice is  concerned,  we  should  have  been  notified  at  meeting  of  aDythiog 
like  that.    Of  course  I  know  there  was  a  strike  declared. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  know  there  was  a  strike  ? — A.  That  I  could 
not  tell,  but  pretty  soon  after  we  were  told  it  was  declared. 

Q.  Pretty  soon  after  the  1st  of  January  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  continued  until  this  order  of  Mr.  Lewis  declared  this 
strike  off! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Under  which  order  you  went  to  work  yesterday  morning  ?— ^• 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ^Nfow  you  have  given  three  reasons.  First,  that  you  desired  to  have 
the  S  per  cent,  in  advance  of  the  33  per  cent,  on  the  82.50  basis  con- 
tinued after  the  1st  of  January.    That  is  one  reason  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Another  reason  you  have  given  is  you  did  not  get  cars  to  relievo 
the  schutes  to  carry  off  the  coal  gotten  out  ? — A.  In  the  month  of  D®' 
cember — understand  me  right — we  did  not  always  get  cars  when  ^^ 
wanted  to  work. 

Q.  That  is  only  two  or  three  days.  Then  you  have  spoken  of  th^ 
railroad  strike;  did  that  influence  you  in  striking? — A.  No,  sir;  ^^ 
stopped  because  we  had  no  cars. 

Q.  Did  sympathy  and  an  effort  to  assist  the  railroad  men  induce  you^ 
strike,  or  induce  you  to  keep  out  and  continue  the  strike  until  it  ^*^ 
ended  to  their  advantage? — A.  No,  sir;  if  the  matter  was  settled, tbi^ 
matter  with  the  railroad,  in  my  opinion  it  would  have  nothing  to  d<^ 
with  it. 

Q.  What  was  the  fact  ? — A.  I  can  not  speak  for  other  men. 

Q.  You  have  been  laboring  at  the  mining  business  since  you  were  ^ 
lad;  you  are  now  a  full-grown  man.  How  much  wages  have  you  beei^ 
getting! — A.  Well,  different  prices.  Of  course,  if  you  want  me  to  te*^ 
them,  I  will  do  it.  , 

Q.  What  were  your  highest  wages  for  last  year  ? — ^A.  I  can  not  tel* 
by  the  year,  but  this  last  year  1  think  I  earned  the  most  wages  for  tb^ 
simple  reason  I  was  working  contract  work. 
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Q.  What  have  yoa  been  making  a  day? — A.  These  last  few  months 
II  the  year  I  have  earned  on  an  average  about  $3  ii  day. 

Q.  And  how  many  days  in  the  month  ? — A.  Well,  twenty-four  or 
wenty-five. 

Q.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  railroad  strike  did  you  lose  any  days  on  ac- 
x>ant  of  the  mines  stopping  and  not  supplying  you  with  work? — A. 
ITeft,  sometimes;  when  anybody  got  killed,  or  anything  like  that,  we 
iroald  lay  idle  to  bury  a  i>erson  killed,  and  so  on;  and  if  the  machinery 
>n>ke,  and  so  on. 

Q.  l>4>es  that  happen  frcKpiently  ? — A.  Sometimes  it  might  happen 
;wo  and  thn^e  times  in  one  week. 

Q.  Aiul  probably  once  in  a  yearf — Yes,  sir;  and  probably  once  in  a 
rear. 

Q.  These  are  a<*cidents  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  1  mran  b\  reason  of  the  mines  stopping  work  f — A.  Oftentimes 
ire  eonhi  not  gt-t  the  cars  and  we  would  work  a  half  a  day.  perhaps,  and 
]iree-4|uarters  of  a  day,  perhaps,  and  the  next  day  full,  and  so  on. 

Q.  ^Sometimes  at  these  mines  which  belong  to  and  are  worked  l»y  the 
railroad  a>mpany,  there  would  be  oc<'asions  when  there  wouhl  not  Ih) 
Am  to  take  the  output  from  the  coal  mines.  I  low  often  did  that  hap- 
pen f — A.  Sometimes  it  hap]HMied  very  often. 

Q.  Have  y<iu  an  iilea  how  frequently  that  would  happen  in  a  year?  — 
A.  No.  sir;   1  eould  n4)t  tell. 

Q.  You  sav  it  hapiHMis  frequentlv  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  1  could  not 
tdl. 

Q.  Wliat  lMM*anu»  of  your  time  while  waiting  for  thes4»  cars  to  come  ? — 
A.  Sometimes  1  would  Ih'  idle.  Sometimes  I  would  Ih^  putting  down 
timlxTor  something  in  the  shaft. 

Q.  How  would  that  Im»  in  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  men  in  the  work  ? 
—A.  The  miners,  as  scnhi  as  they  had  no  cars  to  put  in  coal,  they  would 
have  naturally  to  go  home. 

Q.  They  wouhl  have  to  lose  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  Thev  get  no  pay  lor  that  f — A.  No,  sir. 

V-  You  say  for  tin*  last  three  or  four  months  belore  the  1st  of  January* 
y^i  made  alxMit  *.i  a  day.  How  did  you  do  rM'fore  that  ? — A.  1  did  not 
^Hi  :iM  iniU'h ;   the  wag<»s  wen»  not  as  gcKsl. 

V-    *'aii  yoii  lell  how  much  you  earned  before  that  ? — A.  About  5?L*..'>0, 

Q.  I>uring  the  last  year! — A.  Yes;  iluring  thi»  summer  months  1 
"glit  i»arn  *2.r>0.  and  <luring  the  winter  months  about  j?2 — from  this 
n»e  lip  to  April,  say. 

V-    Then  yim  varied.     Have  you  any  idea  what  other  men  earntMl? — 
•  '  kin)w  some  nu»n  di<l  not  earn,  perhaps,  $l.r»0  or  J?  1.75. 
V-    Ih  that  all  thev  earn  ? — A.  They  do  not  earn  as  much  as  that  (m 

*^'^*r;«ge  in  a  month. 

"•  ^^H  the  days  they  actually  wt)rked  antl  di<l  not  work,  of  rourw». 
>^  tiianv  davs  in  a  vear  wouhl  thev  work  at  that  rate  f — A.  1  could 
»t  tell  ,.xactly. 

^'   Sundays  <»ome  out  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"•  /'^iiy  holi<lays  ? — A.  1  should  jmlge  we  work  almut  eight  months 
•*  y****r.    1  do  not  think  it  averages  an v  more,  if  it  averaj;es  that  much. 
V-   At  the  niteof  lH.riO  a  <layf— A.   Yes,  sir. 
"•Are  thev  men  of  familv  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  s<une  with  families  that  onlv 

Q*  NVbere  do  these  men  live? — A.  Right  hen»  in  the  town. 

^.^n  whose  pn)iH*rty  do  they  live  in  general;  is  it  owned  by  the 
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miners? — A.  Some  live  in  company  bousesj  tbat  is,  owned  by  the  Bead- 
ing Company,  tbat  is,  at  our  colliery. 

Q.  How  many  of  that  class? — A.  I  could  not  tell;  perhaps  30  fami 
lies. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  rents  they  ])ay  ? — A.  Some  of  the  houses  are 
larger  iban  others ;  the  larger  ones  they  pay  $7.50,  and  the  smaller  ones 
$5. 

Q.  What  do  these  houses  cost  to  build? — A.  1  Judge  the  large  com- 
pany houses  could  be  built — these  are  double  houses  where  two  families 
livo  in— for  about  $1,200. 

Q.  These  are  the  ones  renting  for  $7.50  apiece.  How  much  do  the  $5 
a  month  houses  cost? — A.  1  think  they  could  be  built  for  aboat  $300. 

Q.  Is  there  any  value  to  town  lots  here? — A.  There  is  to  town  lots. 

Q.  Are  these  liouses  in  the  town  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  this  a  city  or  town  ? — A.  It  is  a  borough. 

Q.  A  sort  of  township  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Is  there  any  value,  special  value,  to  the  lots  here  ? — A.  There  is  to 
some,  but  these*  houses  are  built  on  leased  ground. 

Q    Leased  from  whom? — A.  From  the  Shaffer- Gilbert  estate. 

Q.  Leased  from  whom  ? — A.  The  parties  who  own  the  land. 

Q.  And  the  company  gets  the  land  from  these  parties  ? — A.  They 
lease  it. 

Q.  How  big  are  the  lots  to  these  houses  ? — A.  Some  of  the  booses 
have  no  lots  at  all ;  they  are  all  built  in  one  square,  in  two  rows,  one  be- 
hind the  other,  and  there  are  no  lots,  only  different  people  make  a  little 
patch  of  garden  for  themselves. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  value  of  the  lots;  are  they  worth  $25  apiece,*  I 
mean  these  lots  these  rented  houses  are  on  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Worth  $50  or  $100  ?— A.  1  should  judge  the  large  houses,  the  lots 
would  l>e  worth  about  8300. 

Q.  And  the  small  lots  !—A.  About  8100  to  8150. 

Q.  Which  are  in  the  majority,  the  small  lots  or  the  big  ones  ?— A.  I 
think  there  are  more  families  living  in  the  big  ones  than  in  the  small 
ones. 

Q,  You  say  these  big  houses  are  all  lented  at  $7.50  apiece — $15  a 
month  ? — A.  Seven  dollars  to  87.50  each. 

Q.  And  houses  costing  about  81,-00  and  lots  worth  about  $300  rent 
from  $14  to  $15  a  month  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  any  company  stores  here  ?— A. 
Th(*re  is  none,  only  at  Lost  Creek. 

i).  Do  you  trade  at  Lost  Creek  f — A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Where  do  you  trade  i — A.  Kight  in  town. 

Q.  Where  do  tlie  miners  of  your  mine  trade  ? — A.  In  town. 

(j>.  Tlie  railroad  goes  right  thmugh  this  valley? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

i).  How  nuiny  min(\s  are  there  in  this  immediate  vicinity? — A.I 
eouid  not  tell  that  without  counting  them. 

Q.  Well,  count  them,  if  you  jdease. — A.  Kehley's  Run,  Fowler,  Elian 
Gowan,  Davis's, Miller's,  West  Shenandoah, Turkey  liun,  William  Peuu, 
]Snndu'r  Four,  and  Number  Three  collieries. 

(,).  These  reach  how  far  ? — A.  About  a  mile  and  a  half,  I  judge,  is  the 
faithest  one. 

i}.  You  mean  Bechscher  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  or  Koh- 
inoor. 

i},  llow  many  men  are  employed  in  these  collieries  ? — A.  I  could  not 
tell ;  1  judge,  though,  there  is  about  400  men  works  at  each  one  of  the 
collieries,  cm  an  average. 
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Q.  That  would  1m*  4,800  men  ;  you  moan  fortlit*  twelve  minoH.  What 
did  thf'M*  men  <lo  on  the  iMt  of  «Luuiary  and  Hince  ? — A.  I  understand 
tbe  majority  of  them  has  lu»en  i<lle. 

if.  Have  any  of  these  men  lM»en  workinp:,  except  on  what  is  ealle<l 
cleacl  work  ? — A.  William  IVnn  colliery  and  Kehh*y  Kun  have  worked 
of!* and  on. 

Q.  William  IVnn  is  a  private  colliery  f — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Kfhle>  Run  is  a  private  colliery  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  paid  the  S  per  cent.;  the  William  Penn  colliery  paid  that  f — 
A.  Y<*M,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  the  other  do  ? — A.  Kehley  Run,  they  pay  8  per  cent, 

Q.  I>id  all  the  men  remain  T — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  of  the 
men — I  cA}X\\il  not  tell;  I  am  not  workiujj:  at  that  eoUiery. 

if.  II(»w  many  private  collieries  are  there  other  than  you  have  men- 
ti«»nfMl  f — A.  Only  tlir  two. 

ij.  Ooyou  remember  formerly  whether  there  were  any  other  private 
o^dlieries! — A.  Kehley  Run  and  1 1  eehseher  colliery. 

Q.  Who  owns  that  now? — A.  The  Rea<lin;;  Comoany. 

Q.  When  was  that  a  private  colliery  last? — A.  Alnmt  three  years 
or  »  little  more. 

Q.  This  other  one,  what  <lo  y<m  call  that  t — A.  Kehley  Run. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  other  private  collieries  the  Reiulinji^  has  now 
Ieai«ed  or* controls! — A.  There  is  Miller's,  then  Shenan<loah  City  col- 
lierj- ;  they  were  all  owned  by  indivi<luals  some  yeai's  a;;o. 

Q.  Who  own«Ml  it,  <lo  you  rememlHT  f — A.  1  think  Miller  and  Rhodes. 

Q.  How  hmf;  ago  was  that  ? — A.  That  1  could  not  tell;  alK)ut  ten  or 
«rleven  years  ago,  I  think. 

Q.  Sin<M»  then  you  say  tin*  company  has  o]M'rated  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  y(m  say  that  most  of  the  men  in  all  tliesii  c^illieries  went  out. 
What  do  you  mean  by  ''most;**  what  ]»rop<»rtion  of  them  went  out  f — 
A.  I  should  jud^re  alNmt  nine-tenths  of  thi*m — that  is,  (piit  work. 

if.  Do  you  know  whether  thes4»  men  as  a  rule  struck  voluntarily  or 
not  ? — A.  I  suppose  they  did  it  on  their  own  aceonl ;  they  were  not  com- 
pelletl  to,  as  fur  as  1  know. 

Q.  The  majoriiy  of  these  men  Indong  to  labor  or;ranizations  ? — A.  I 
think  Ko. 

Q.  D<H's  a  majority  or  all  of  them  iH'hm^x* — A.  I  could  not  tell 
whether  all  lH*hMig  or  whether  a  majority  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  men  ordoycm  understand  that  any  men  who 
do  not  belong  to  a  lalN)r  organi/.ation  are  working  in  any  of  these 
mines  f — A.  Whether  there  are  any  persons  W4>rking  at  the  mines  who 
do  not  belong  to  a  lalN>r  organization  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Il«>w  many! — A.  I  couhl  not  tell  that. 

if.  Have  you  had  any  trouble  here! — A.  Then*  was  wmie  trouble 
here. 

if.  What  was  the  tnmble? — A.  It  might  l>e  termed  a  riot,  down  at 
8ht*nandoah  <'ity  <'olliery. 

Q.  Wh**n  was  that  ? — A.  I  could  nt)t  tell  the  dat<». 

Q.  Was  it  a  year  ago  ? — A.  N(»;  a  few  we4»ks  ago. 

Q.  Two  or  three  weeks  ago  f — .\.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  WliiTf  ih  Shenandoah  <'ity  4'i)llier\  f — A.  Down  in  this  din^ctiou 
[|M»intin;: .. 

Q.  AlMiut  how  far? — A.  Aliout  fiMir  or  Ave  hundred  yanls  from  here. 

Q.  When  was  the  date  of  that  f — A.  1  could  not  give  the  date,  but 
it  was  ou  Friday  evening. 
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Q.  How  many  weeks  ago  t — A.  Two  or  thr6i6  weeks;  I  could  not  tell 
exactly,  really. 

Q.  Friday,  two  or  three  weeks  ago  last  Friday  or  next  Friday  t — A. 
Next  Friday  it  will  be  three  weeks. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that;  were  you  there  ! — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  was  there. 

Q.  Please  tell  us  what  you  know,  what  occasioned  it,  and  who  did 
it. — A.  I  happened  to  be  down  on  Main  street,  corner  of  Main  and  Oak, 
when  I  seen  a  crowd  down  in  the  direction  of  the  gas-house  where  this 
colliery  is  situjited,  1  went  down  to  see  what  was  going  on.  Wheu  I 
got  down  I  seen  the  crowd  standing,  and  1  walked  towaixis  the  crowd, 
and  in  the  middle  of  that  crowd  1  saw  a  Coal  anil  Iron  policeman  stand- 
ing and  some  man  of  this  town  was  talking  with  him.  1  asked  what 
was  the  matter  and  they  said  nothing,  only  a  little  trouble  and  so  ou. 

Q.  Who  said  that? — A.  Tliis  other  man. 

Q.  l^oliceman  f — A.  No ;  the  other  man. 

Q.  Was  he  a  working  man,  a  miner  f — A.  1  could  not  tell  whether  he 
was  working  in  the  mines  or  not.     1  was  standing  there  for  a  couple  of 
minutes,  I  could  not  state  exactly  how  long,  and  during  this  time  this 
Miller  and  Rhodes  ha<l  quit  work  and  a  boy  was  coming  over  from  the 
breaker  towards  the  railroad,  and  the  crowd  was  standing  on  this  side 
of  the  railroad.     While  this  boy  or  young  man — he  must  have  been  sii- 
teen  or  seventeen — was  coming  along  I  seen  a  man  running  towanls  him. 
I  thought  the  man  running  towards  liim  wanted  to  chase  him  home,  and 
somebody  was  throwing  snow-balls  or  something  at  him.     When  he  was 
chased  I  saw  the  Coal  and  Iron  police,  and  the  two  of  them  got  tussling 
at  each  other. 

Q.  Whot — A.  The  Coal  and  Iron  police,  and  this  man  chasing  this 
boy,  and  of  course  when  this  occurred  parties  were  holloaing  "scab I" 
and  throwing  snow. 

Q.  Who  were  they  holloaing  ''  scab  !  ■'  at  ? — A.  1  think  at  this  hoy. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  who  they  were  throwing  snow  at  ? — A.  At  this 
boy. 

Q.  How  many  Coal  and  iron  ]>oli(H'  were  there  I — A.  There  was  just 
ouv  at  this  tiuu*  on  this  sido  of  the  railroad. 

Q.  What  took  ])hifi'  / — A.  TIu*n,  of  course,  wluMi  one  started  to  throw 
snow,  t^tc,  tiH\\  all  started,  rusJHMl  over  where  this  Coal  and  Iron  police 
ami  the*  nu'ii  wt^rc,  throwing  snow  and  stones,  and  anything  that  tbev 
come  to. 

Q.  Who  were  they  throwing  at  ? — A.  In  the  crowd. 

Q.  Wlio  wt»re  throwing  in  the  crowd  ? — A.  l^arties  from  behind. 

Q.  Who  wiiv  thev  throwing  at  in  the  crowd  ? — A.  They  were  throw- 
ing into  tlie  crowd.  I  (^ould  not  say  whether  they  were  exactly  throw- 
ing at  the  Coal  and  Iron  ])oliee  or  who,  but  1  suppose  they  were. 

Q.  The  miners  were  throwing  or  not? — A.  They  were  parties  em- 
l)loyed  around  here  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Men  who  were  in  the  crowds  besides  miners  and  mine  hands ^— 
A.  Yt\s,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  throwing  at  each  other  or  at  this  policeman  ? — A.  As 
1  said  before,  1  think,  they  were  throwing  at  the  policeman. 

Q.  How  many  poliecMnen  were  there  then  ? — A.  Then  there  might 
have  be(Mi  three  or  four. 

Q.  Wliat  became  of  the  man  who  was  chasing  the  boy? — A.  That  I 
could  not  tell. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  boy? — A.  That  I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  Then  there  were  these  three  policemen  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  What  did  they  do  with  them  f — A,  They  were  marching  up  the 
nttt road,  and  when  they  started  to  throw  stoneH,  sticks,  etc.,  1  came 
To  th«*  conclusion  the  wisest  thing  for  me  would  Ik'  not  to  go  too  near, 
and  I  came  along  thcie  and  went  up  on  top  of  a  littU*  bank  there.  I 
st;iid  <»n  this  bank  and  I  saw  that  they  started  to  shmit. 

y.  ShcH)t  at  whom,  and  wlio  were  s]i<K)ting  ? — A.  Tlie  policemen,  as 
I  understand,  and  the  crowil  that  was  after  them. 

1^.  !Iow  many  wiTe  in  the  crowd,  <!<>  you  think  f — A.  That  is  a  pretty 
bard  thing  to  say ;  about  three  hundred. 

C^.  TIhtc  were  only  three  policemen  f — A.  Three  or  four  at  the  time. 

Q.  Were  these  p(»lieemen  in  unitoi  ni  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

l^.  Had  they  any  weapons  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

if.  What  w«»re  tlM\v  t — A.  I  seen  revolvers  they  had. 

i).  Mow  many  had  revolvei's  f — A.  1  seen  a  couple  with  revolvers. 

if.  You  said  they  lH*gan  shooting.  Who  were  they ;  were  the  men 
sh<Miriiig  f — A.  The  ]K>licemen. 

Q.  Are  yi>n  sure  the  iK)licemen  tired  first  ? — A.  I  can  not  say  that, 
but  I  saw  a  po1i<^enian  sluK)t. 

if.  How  many  ]K)licemen  shot  ? — A.  I  can  <mly  rememl>er  one. 

•  ^.  Who  at  ? — A.  At  the  mob  ;  into  the  crowd. 

if.  Hid  yon  see  his  pistol  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

1^.  How  far  oHwere  they  ? — A.  About  15  or  20  yanls  at  the  farthest. 

if.  Ditl  you  set*  him  <listinctly  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

c^.  Wni  say  you  went  on  rising  ground;  who  was  with  you  ? — A,  Mr. 
Catbrr. 

if.  Where  is  he  ? — A.  lie  lives  here  in  town;  he  is  in  the  drug  store 
right  (b)wu  heie. 

if.  Did  the  iK>licemen  hit  anybody  when  they  fired  into  the  crowd f — 
A.  I  could  not  tell  whether  the  |M)licemen  hit  anybody  or  not.  When 
tbfv  got  on  up  the  railroad  I  could  not  see. 

if.  Wliere  was  the  cmwdf — A.  They  were  rushing  after  the  police. 

C^.  When  the  |H)licemen  llred  what  took  place  then  ? — A.  When  I 
wsis  standing  on  the  bank  I  seen  a  policeman  in  a  sort  of  sitting  post- 
tain.  Mmiething  like  this,  and  he  llivil  towards  the  crowd  on  the  rail- 
mat  I. 

if.  Policeman  or  policemen  ?— A.  Only  one. 

if.  Where  wen^  the  others  f — A.  They  were  there. 

C^.  Hid  they  stand  by  each  other? — A.  They  were  pretty  close  to- 
gether. 

if.  You  siiw  on«'  in  a  sitting  position  fire  up  the  railroa<l  ? — A.  No,  sir; 
down  the  railroad. 

if.  Wlien*  was  the  crowd  f — A.  Howii  the  railroad. 

if.  How  far  t>tV  were  they  from  him.' — .V.  Something  better  than  4 
yanls. 

if.  Had  there  Inmmi  any  otlier  siiots  up  to  this  tim<s  tiring  besides  the 
|wil:reim*n   j<»u  s;4\v  linn;:f — \.   Nt»t  that  1  ran  remi'inber. 

if.  Was  that  tln»  first  4»r  seeomi  time  you  saw  the  policeman  tiref — 
A.  That  WHS  the  first  time  when  1  sem  liiiii  tire. 

if.  Then  what  did  the  polieeman  dt» .' — A.  He  fired  into  the  <Towd, 
An«l  I  think  that  somelxHly  ran  theiM*,  aii<ia;:;iin  he  tired  down  In'tween 
two  lai^. 

if.  Sotheie  were  l\\n>hois  fiieil.  Were  there  anyotlier  shotstiredt — 
A     Yes.  sir. 

if.  Who  hn*«l  them  f — A.  That  I  eould  not  t«»ll:  they  went  up  the 
raUnrmd. 

Q.  Were  the  iKilicemen  tiring  them  i — A.  1  could  not  tell. 
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Q.  You  say  one  of  the  policemen  fired  two  sbots ;  did  you  see  any 

policemen  shooting  f — A.  There  were  some  shootinij. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  other  policeman  shooting! — A.  Not  that  I  can 
remember. 

Q.  Where  did  the  other  sliooting  come  from  f — A.  Up  the  railroad. 
There  was  another  crowd  and  some  shooting  going  on  there,  but  it  was 
pretty  far. 

Q.  Were  they  firing  at  the  policemen  ? — A.  That  I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  police  was  this  other  crowd  ? — A.  The  other 
crowd  above  seemed  to  have  had  some  police  in  there. 

Q.  So  there  were  police  in  there  and  firing  going  on  there  ;  and  these 
policemen  you  spoke  of,  there  was  a  crowd  above  them  and  a  crowd  be- 
low them,  and  the  crowd  below  was  the  crowd  they  were  engaged  with, 
and,  as  1  understand,  the  crowd  above  on  the  railroad  were  engaged 
with  some  other  policemen.  How  many  police  were  in  that  crowd?— 
A.  I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  Was  there  any  firing  by  anybody  besides  the  police  in  this  crowd 
which  you  were  looking  at  down  the  railroad? — A.  Not  that  1  seen. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  policeman  tired  two  shots  while 
you  were  overlooking  them  with  this  man,  Mr.  Gather? — ^A.  When  this 
shooting  was  going  on,  when  the  policeman  shot  these  two  shots,  a  little 
girl  ran  towards  me  and  told  me  a  man  was  shot.  As  soon  as  she  said 
that  T  got  down  from  that  bank.  I  thought  it  was  not  safe.  Whether 
there  was  any  other  shooting  going  on  or  not  I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  Did  you  not  hear  ! — A.  1  never  heard. 

Q.  How  many  shots  did  you  hear  fired  in  that  crowd  while  you  were 
overlooking? — A.  Two  that  I  i)aid  especial  attention  to. 

Q.  Were  any  other  shots  fired  in  that  party  ? — A.  That  I  could  not 
exactly  tell. 

Q.  Was  anybody  hurt? — A.  I  heard  there  was. 

Q.  You  have  heard  it  ? — A.  I  heard  that  Mike  lleflron  was. 

Q.  W^ho  was  he  ? — A.  A  young  man  in  town. 

Q.  What  did  hedof — A.'  He  has  been  engaged  with  the  base-ball 
league. 

Q.  lie  is  not  mining  under-ground  ? — A.  No,  sir;  his  business  is  up  in 
the  air. 

Q.  He  ia  a  base-ball  man  ?  —A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing  there  f — A.  1  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  you  st'e  iiini  there  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  him  since  thar  timef — A.  No,  sir. 

i).  Has  he  been  out  since  then  ? — A.  1  think  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  is  now  f — A.  1  know  h^  was  sent  to  the 
miners'  hospital. 

Q.  Where  (lid  you  understand  he  was  shot,  in  what  part  of  the  body'— 
A.   In  the  mouth. 

Q.  Was  li(»  seriously  wounded  ? — A.  It  was  reported  at  leavSt  that  be 
would  not  i'e(M>ver,  but  there  is  some  hopes  now,  1  understand. 

(},  Is  he  still  sick  in  the  hospital  .' — A.  1  do  not  know  whether  he  is 
sick  or  well. 

Q.  Where  is  the  miners'  liosi)ital  ? — A.  Down  at  Ashland,  7  or  o 
miles  ironi  heie. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  anybody  else  being  hurt  there' — A.  I  beard 
th(»re  uas  a  Tolandw  shot,  but  1  do  not  know  what  truth  there  is  in  it. 

Q.   What  was  his  name  1? — A.  That  I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  You  never  heard  his  name  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Who  did  you  hear  shot  him  ? — A.  I  heard  the  Coal  and  Irou  police 
shot  liiiii. 

Q.  Ni>w  the  crowd  above.  You  say  then*  were  other  poliecnieu  there 
aud  you  heard  liring;  do  you  kuow  whether  any  one  was  shot  there  f— 
A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Have  you  lieaid  ? — A.  I  have  not  heard. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  any  policemen  beiuf^  shot? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  p(»Iicenieu? — A.  I  knew  one  that  was  iu  the 
crowd,  the  one  1  thought  did  the  shooting;  I  thought  it  was  Crogler. 

Q.  Where  does  he  b<flongf — A.  He  us«»d  to  live  in  tliis  town. 

Q.  How  many  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  police  were  here  ? — A.  I  could 
not  tell;   it  was  reported  there  was  in  the  neiglib(»rho(>d  of  sixty. 

Q.  Do  they  resi<lf  in  lliis  town  ? — A.  Very  ffw  live  in  this  town ;  three 
or  four  are  all  1  know  of. 

Q.  Wlicredo  the  rest  come  from  ? — A.  From  the  various  counties  of 
the  State. 

Q.  How  long  had  they  been  here  at  the  time  of  this  riot  f — A.  That  I 
couhl  not  tell  you,  but  tliry  had  b«M»n  here  a  day  or  so  before. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  the  name  of  this  boy  whom  you  siiy  was  chased  I 
—A.  That'l  could  not  tell. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  his  namef — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.   Did  you  ever  ask  who  he  was  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  grievance  again.^t  this  bo.\  f — A.  It  seemed  tome 
if  then*  was  any  grievance  it  was  against  the  boy's  working. 

Q.  How  working  ? — A.   Working  at  the  colliery. 

Q.  Was  he  working  at  underwages  ? — A.  He  was  working  at  the  old 
wagi'K. 

Q.  You  mean  the  ohl  wages  existing  up  to  the  1st  oflTanuary,  on  the 
t*2.M  luisis.  He  was  working,  but  he  had  dropped  the  8  percent.! — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  the  t>ther  nu»n  were  coming  from  the  other  colliery  ;  w,hat 
colliery  were  they  coming  from  ;  the  men  whochasetl  the  lM)y  ?— A.  No, 
irir  ;  these  parties  were  living  in  town  ;  they  wen»  not  working  that  day. 

Q.  Were  they  working  f — A.  Not  that   I  know  of. 

Q.  Wen*  they  on  strike  f — A.  It  stH»ms  so  ;  they  were  in  their  shifting 
clothes. 

Q.  What  lM*came  <»f  the  lH>y  ? — A.  1  do  not  know. 

if.  You  S4iy  he  is  about  seventeen  years  oU\  * — A.  I  judge,  alnnit  six- 
t<^*«  or  S4*venteen  years  ohl. 

Q.  WlM»ther  he  was  hurt  or  not,  you  do  not  know? — A.  I  could  not 
tell. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  alumt  the  Ik>\  ? — A.  N<»,  I  could  not  know  ;  he 
WH-H  «|iiit4*  black,  of  course. 

y.   Have  y<Mi  mmmi  him  since? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

ii.  He  wa>  just  iis  he  came  out  of  the  nnne — had  not  washe«l  up  ? — A. 
No«  Hir. 

ii.  To  what  or;;anization  do  you  belong  .' — A.  I  behuig  t4»the  Knights 

of    I>abnl-. 

if.  Wlii4'hone:  there  aresevnal  tiiouNand  branches  of  that  ass<'Ui- 
biy  throughout  the  country  ;  what  is  the  name  (»f  \our  assembly  * — A. 
I  iM'hni;:  to  Litcliman  A.NSiMnbl\,  Nn.  ;>70'<. 

1^.  A  |n»  name*!  it  Litchman  ;  was  he  a  labdrer  ln*ref — A.  Not  that  I 
know  of. 

Q.  Yi»u  do  not   know  Mr.  I.iteiinian  .* — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  lli)W  did  you  c(»me  to  naiiK*  tht*  assembly  alter  him  if  you  did  not 
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know  him  ? — Because  he  is  one  of  the  head  officers  of  the  executive  as- 
sembly. 

Q.  Wliere  ! — A.  Kuights  of  Labor. 

Q.  Where  ? — A.  In  New  York,  wherever  they  meet. 

Q.  Litehmau  is  a  man  on  the  general  board  which  was  consolted  at 
the  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  not  with  the  Eeading  Company? — A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  told  us  all  you  know  about  the  strike  ? — A.  That  is 
about  all  I  know  of,  only  there  are  parties  told  me  this  afternoon  one 
engineer  has  been  discharged  from  the  Coal  and  Iron  colliery. 

Q.  Wlien;  this  morning? — A.  This  morning. 

Q.  Is  that  the  engineer  you  spoke  of  before  f — A,  No,  sir ;  a  different 
one. 

Q.  Why  was  he  discharged  ? — A,  I  could  not  tell ;  only  perhaps  the 
reason  was  he  was  not  out  at  work. 

Q.  When ! — A.  During  the  time  they  hoisted  these  one  hundred 
wagons. 

Q.  IIow  many  men  have  gone  to  work  here  of  the^e  men  around  herej 
do  you  know  anything  about  thatf — A,  I  judge  there  might  be  two  or 
three  at  some  collieries  out  of  every  hundred,  and  some  collieries  not 
that  many. 

Q.  When  had  they  gone  to  work  ?— A.  At  different  times. 

Q.  I  mean  yesterday  morning. — A.  I  judge  at  pur  colliery  perhaps 
half  of  them  worked  at  the  Coal  and  Iron  colliery,' 

Q,  Why  did  not  all  work  ! — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  they  come  for  work  f — A.  Quite  a  number  of  them  were  ont 
at  work,  but  they  were  all  discharged  and  had  no  work,  on  the  grouod 
that  the  boss  they  employed  there  about  four  months,  and  I  was  told— 
this  is  the  way  that  comes  to  me — that  all  company  hands  he  had  em- 
ployed since  he  became  boss  there  should  be  discharged  and  stopped 
off  for  work. 

Q.  That  all  company  hands  employed  since  he  became  boss  should 
be  discharged?  Why,  what  reason  do  you  give  ? — A.  The  reason  they 
told  me  they  were  discharged  and  stopped  off  was  that  all  men  that  he 
had  employed — of  course,  when  he  got  there  there  was  a  lot  of  men  there 
in  the  emi)loy — and  any  company  men  that  he  employed  during  the  time 
he  had  been  there  that  belonged  to  the  Lehigh  collieries  were  suspended 
and  told  they  had  no  work. 

Q.  Those  that  belonged  to  the  Lehigh  were  stopped  oft' and  those  be  • 
longing  here  were  kept  onf — A.  Yes;  those  belonging  to  the  Keadin 
that  had  been  employed  heretofore. 

Q.  Is  the  strike  off  now  ? — A.  I  sni)pose  it  is,  it  has  been  ordered  oft: 
at  least  I  went  to  work. 

Q.  Oan  you  tell  me  what  proj)ortion  of  the  men  have  gone  to  work' 
A.  1  could  not  tell  of  other  collieries.     I  know  nothing  but  my  owu. 

(),  Lias  your  assembly  met  in  regard  to  the  strike  since  IJewis'soi 
derlt— A.  No;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

i).  Have  you  had   any  eomniunicati(m  about  Lewis's  order  with  th. 
oflieers  of  vour  assenihlv  / — A.  Xo;  onlv  we  had   a   nuu^tinff  heie  o 
Sunday,  a    lai<^t^   nieering,  and   it  was  on   motion   made  there  that^^'*-" 
aceei)ted  the  order  and  r(\snnied  work  on  .Monday. 

Q.   Who  eoinpose<l    that   nieiUing  :' — A.  The   workmen,  and  perhap=' 
then*  ndi^hl  hav«'  iM'eii  soiin*  bnsinrss  nu-n  from  our  town. 

Q.  Then  it  was  not  a  meeting  of  Ivniuhts  of  Labor? — A.  A  goneai.  ■ 
meeting  of  wnrkinginen,  e\i'ryhody  and  anybotly  who  wanted  to  com *^-' 

Q.   Ilow  unanini()u>iy    was  that    motion  carried,  or  how  near  UDUii^' 
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nooBlyf — A.  The  first  time  it  was  pnt,  in  fact  it  was  lost,  we  reconsid- 
»refl  the  vote  aud  all  voted  in  favor  of  going  to  work  except  one  man 
18  I  know  of. 
Q.  Did  he  go  to  work  f — A.  That  I  could  not  tell. 

By  Mr.  Parker: 

A.  Dill  the  sympnthy  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  who  were  miners  have 
my  iiiHiHMire  upon  tlieni  in  inducing  them  to  strike,  I  mean  the  s^^m- 
rAlh\  they  had  for  the  railroad  strikers  f — A.  I  could  not  tell  that.  1 
hink  if  they  g<it  the  S  per  cent,  they  would  have  worked. 

if.  Then  ynu  nndeistamt  this  miners'  strike  was  ahs<dutely  U(>on  the 
piestion  of  wages  f — A.  That  is  the  way  I  understaml  it. 

Q.  Was  this  lN»y  who  was  being  pursued  running  alone  so  far  as 
comrades  \ven»  coneerned  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  tlnTe  n4)t  lH?en  otlier  men  working  on  the  breaker  f — A.  Some, 
>Qt  they  had  gone  home.  Perhaps  he  was  working  five  or  ten  minutes 
It  some  other  work. 

Q.  lie  had  no  c^>mrades  in  sight  i — A.  N(»,  sir. 

Q.  Did  this  man  wlio  was  following  him  have  anything  in  his  hands? 
—A.  Not  that  I  can  remember,  it  seems  he  was  throwing  snow  like 
iiat  and  was  chasing  him  ;  I  could  not  tell  exactly. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anything  of  the  fracas  that  occurred  on  Saturday? — 
k.  I  only  saw  a  portion  of  it. 

Q.  Teh  us  briefiy  wliat  ycm  saw. — A.  I  merely  saw  the  Coal  and  Iron 
Miliee  down  there  at  Kehley  Uun  colliery,  and  of  course  the  crowd  was 
tinmng  up  the  railroad  firing  shots. 

Q.  Who  finnl  the  shot^»? — A.  Some  fired  out  of  the  Coal  and  Iron 
police;  the  smoke  I  seen. 

Q.  Diil  you  see  smoke  lK»th  ways? — A.  Not  that  1  can  remember. 

Q.  What  time  on  Saturday  was  that  f — A.  About  half  past  3  or  I 
oVKnk. 

^.  Did  vou  see  anv  men  injured  there  ? — A.  Not  that  I  know. 

V.  I>i«l  yoii  know  that  any  one  \\as  injuretl? — A.  No,  sir, 

Q*  Did  yon  hear  that  any  policeman  was  shot  ? — A.  it  was  reported 
*>•  hijf  afterwards  it  was  rumoiiMl  it  was  not  so. 

V*  Voii  have  no  knowh^lge  in4livi4luany  that  it  was  so? — A.  No,  sir. 

V  How  manv  people  were  gather(*d  there? — A,  They  was  strung 
^[y  rlioline.  ■ 

V  ilc>\%-  manv  were  pursuing  the  |K>licemen  ? — A.  Perhaps  four  or 
^>ii:uii|red. 

V'  'loM'  many  iM)lieem4*n  were  there? — A.  Twenty  or  thirty,  I  judge. 
V'  ll<»\v  were  tiiey  aiine<l  then  ?  -A.  They  Inul  tiiv-arius. 
i    i^M^   ^^"*>  h;ive  WiiH-hesters  .' — A     I  rnuUl  not  toll. 

I         j*^  >«***  ^**^*  •**'>  ^ — '^'   ^**^  '^^  ^*'**^  time. 
'Y  ,     .  ♦'re  they  ilresseil  :ilike  ? — A.   No,  sir. 

!^'  *  ^>^l  the\  ha\«*  politM'incii  raps  f — A.  .\o,  sir;  eV(*i'Vtlav  clothes. 
II  1  ***>'  ha<l  their  tVieiMis,  1  suppose  f — A.  1  eonhl  not  tell. 
^\»^li|rhey  haveaii\  ^uppoitfiN  to  rail  to  their  assjstanee  ex<*4'pl 
!^.  ^^  iMilirenien  * — A.  Ve.v,  sii  ;  {\iv\  had  snpiMHtiTs. 
^**  ^>  !iii  wt  n»  tlseN  .' — A.  1  liapprin'«l  t<i  he  one  ni\s(*lt'.  I  was  asked 
V  Ww  t-iiij.!  |Hi|';;r>s,  111(1  1  tliiiiU  lori\  or  liliy  rcspomlcd  to  the  4*all, 
'» U«'l  t  ln^  |.|,,v\i|  hai'k,  and  wImii  s\f;^oi  <!o\\n  iher**  'lir  Coal  ami  Iron 
•J!"*"^*  ^  ••!«•  \\iihdi;iwi(iL:  and  tin-  eiowd  was  rnnnin;;  np  the  lailioad. 
VNe  j;*,^  tln.ni  l»ark  a.N  tasi  a^  wf  ronltl. 

^*  'Vhen-  were  ahout  iiii\  ni  >oni  party  f — A.  That  is  of  tho.so  who 
^€te  asked  bv  the  «hu*l  luii uess. 
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Q.  Were  any  of  them  armed  ! — A.  Not  as  I  know. 

Q.  Did  you  go  together  in  a  squad,  in  a  line,  or  anything  t — ^A.  We 
went  two  by  two. 

Q.  Did  you  put  yourselves  between  the  crowd  and  the  policemen  t— 
A.   Ves,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  crowd  ! — A.  We  got  them  to  disperse 
and  go  about  tbeir  business. 

Q.  Did  this  crowd  of  five  hundred  seem  to  be  very  angry  f — A.  Well, 
some  ot  them.     Of  course  I  could  not  speak  for  them. 

Q.  Xo ;  but  from  general  appearances  and  what  they  said  and  did, 
were  they  very  much  excited  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  constituted  the  crowd;  were  children  and  boys  among 
them  ? — A.  There  was  men  and  boys;  in  fact  women  and  everything. 

Q.  How  many  women  ! — A.  I  could  not  tell  exactly,  only  here  and 
there. 

Q.  Were  they  taking  any  particular  part  except  in  the  noise  f— A. 
In  The  noise  mostly. 

Q.  How  much  space  was  there  between  this  squad  of  policemen  and 
this  body  of  people  following  them  ? — A.  Sometimes  they  may  have 
been  as  near  each  otber  as  75  or  100  yards. 

Q.  How  much  shooting  did  you  see  on  Saturday! — A.  There  was  a 
good  many  shots  firtnl. 

Q.  Twenty  or  thirty  ? — A.  I  judge  about  fifteen  or  twenty,  in  and 
about. 

Q.  They  were  not  all  fired  that  day  on  one  side,  were  they! — A.  They 
were  all  fired  on  one  side,  as  far  as  I  could  see. 

Q.  Did  not  you  see  flashes  of  light  and  smoke  from  the  side  of  the 
cro-wd  that  day  ? — A.  You  see  the  Coal  and  Iron  police  were  going  up 
the  hill  and  I  could  see  them  very  well,  but  I  could  not  see  the  crowd a« 
good  as  I  cou.d  see  them. 

Q.  Have  you  knowledge  or  information  that  any  one  was  hit  that 
day  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  was  this  occurrence  from  the  ground  where  you  saw  the 
police  firing  on  Saturday  f — A.  It  might  be  700  or  800  yards,  i>erha[W 
farther  yet. 

Q.  Could  you  see  there  people  whom  you  saw  in  the  crowd  the  day 
before? — A.  I  judge  there  was  some  parties  who  were  in  the  day  be- 
fore. 

Q.  Were  any  of  tbose  people  whom  you  call  "scabs"  connected  in 
any  way  with  this  trouble  ? — A.  That  is  what  caused  the  crowd  to  go 
up  there,  tbis  colliery  being  "scabbing,"  as  we  term  it. 

Q.  How  far  was  it  from  Kehley  Kun  to  where  thej'  did  the  shoot- 
ing ? — A.  Fiom  150  to  liOO  yards.  ' 

Q.  These  men  had  been  at  work  there  whom  the  i)olice  were  protect- 
ing ?     A.   Y(\s,  sir;  the  way  1  understand. 

Q,  How  many  ?— A.  I  could  not  tell, because  the  colliery  had  quit 
when  I  iiot  thriv. 

Q.  Did  you  si*e  quite  a  number  of  men  being  i)rotected  by  the  police 
as  ihougii  they  had  come  from  the  colliery  ? — A.  The  people  had  gone 
away  from  the  colliery  then.     I  only  saw  the  last  of  it. 

if.   Vou  only  saw  the  (M)n(:luding  fight  ? — A.   Yes,  sir, 

(}.  Vou  understand  that  the  assault  that  day  came  trom  the  dissatis- 
taiaion  of  the  strikers  with  non  union  men  who  were  at  work  in  the 
Kehley  Kun  Colliery. — A.  This  is  how  1  look  at  it ;  that  is  whatcauseilit. 
Of  eourse  tlie  ('(kiI  an  J  Iron  police  being  around,  an  1  as  a  general  thing 
a  majority  of  these  people  do  not  like  the  men  very  much,  they  areal- 
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i.\ ;» liioiv  or  less  troublesome,  aud  tlie  sheriff's  officers,  and  as  a  gene- 

I  Cliiii^c  they  like  to  pick  on  hiiu. 

(^.  Now  of  what  nationalities  were  this  crowd  of  tivo  hundred  peo- 

'? — A.     I  jud^e  the  most  of  them  were  Huns  and  Poles;  the  msi- 

ity,  I  think. 

li.  Do  you  know  that  very  many  of  th<'  Knijj:hts  of  Labor  wore  parties 

this  strike  who  wished  to  work  alon^  at  thr  old  rate  instead  of  striking 

•  .m  incnase  ? — A.  Tlu*re  might  have  been  one  or  two  here  or  there. 

Q.  Hut  not  a  large  proportion  of  them  f — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Stone: 

Q  What  prop(»rtion  of  the  miners,  men  working  in  the  mines,  belong 

the  Knights  of  Labor  f — A.  Every  one  in  general ;  they  are  em  ployed 

ditferent  hings. 

l^.  Whiit  pn)|K>rtion  of  the  men  Iwlong  to  the  Knights  of  Labor  f — A. 

judge  alM>ut  seven  tenths  or  eight-tenths,  seventy  or  eighty  out  of  a 

ndretl,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Hid  pretty  much  all  that  class  of  men  go  out  on  the  strike! — A. 

me  of  them  staitl  on  working  that  In^longeil  to  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

i),  I  mean  among  the  miners,  the  persons  working  insi<le  ? — A.  That 

i^>me  out  on  strike;  all  th<*  miners, as  far  as  I  know,  quit  work. 

Cj.  When*  did  these  men  eotne  from  who  were  attempting  to  mine 

lile  The  strike  was  in  pn>givss  f — A.  Right  from  our  midst  here. 

Q.  Wen»  they  miners  ? — A.  Some  were. 

i^,  Wen»  they  Knights  of  Labor! — A.  Some  were. 

(j.  Had  any  men  been  bnmght  in  herefrom  elsewhere f — A.  Right 

re ;  not  as  I  know. 

(^.  That  wen*  bn>ught  into  here  from  any  other  ftointf — A.  Not  that 

&110W  of. 

Lj.  How  many  men  were  at  work  at  this  mine  where  the  boy  came 

tm  when  he  was  chased  f — A.  That  I  (^ould  not  tell,  but  it  was  re- 

rte<l  tnere  wen»  forty  or  tifty  ;  some  had  it  ninety.     I  could  not  tell ; 

vtiH  not  employed  then*  myself. 

(^.  Do  you  know  anything  about  where  llu^ie  men  came  fromf — A* 

orking  at  this  <^)lliery  ;  they  wen*  right  fn>m  down  here,  right  fVom 

is  vicinity. 

Q.  Who  started  this  mob  ;  who  l)egan  the  violence  f — A.  The  crowd 

it  was  then*,  it  s<»eme<l  to  me :  well,  jM^rhaps  eight  out  of  ten  were 

ins  and  Poles. 

ii.  Wen*  they  miners  who  were  out  on  a  strike  ! — A.  Tliey  wcremin- 

l^.  Wen*  they  men  out  on  strike  ! — A.  Thos4»  in  the  en>w<l;  yes,  sir. 
l^.  Voii  s;dd  you  nuide  .*:{  a  day  on  what  you  called  eontraet  work  T— 

Yes,  sir. 
[^.  And  liail  mad4«  that  tbr  sevei*al  months,  up  t4>  the  eommeneement 
thi?*  tn>nbli»  f — A.   Yes,  sir. 

[).  What  do  you  rail  eontraet  work  ! — A.  When  you  workby  thecar^ 
nL  i>r  sonii*tliin}^  like  that  ;  by  |)ie4*ework. 

Ij.  Is  the  hirg«*r  |iart  of  tin*  work  done  in  the  mines  of  that  clianic- 
'! — .\.  A  maioritv  of  the  mining  work  is  done  by  this  eontraet  wiirk. 
[f,  I  mean  mining  work  * — A.   Yes,  sir. 

^.  Is  that  th«'  Miost  proiitabU*  way  for  a  miner  to  work  f — .\.  It  is  for 
iiie»of  thetn. 

\i.  Well,  1  mean  for  a  man  who  works  and  knows  how  to  w«u'k  f — A. 
is  for  a  man  wli(»  has  the  inos*  «*x|N*rienee :  it  is  the  most  protitable 
'  tliem  to  work  that  way,  1  think. 
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Q,  I  nuderstand  you  to  say  that  a  great  proportion  of  your  miners 
work  by  (»,ontract  or  ])iecework  ? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Do  I  iinderstMiid  you  to-say  that  your  miojers  generally  have  been 
niakin^X  $'i<i  day  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  you  were  making  more  than  others  at  contract  work! — A* 
I  tiiink,  as  far  as  I  Ciui  learn.    I  am  not  mining,  you  understand. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  f — A.  I  was  caging  coal;  putting  wagons 
on  the  cage. 

Q.  \\  as  tliat  contract  work  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Wliat  were  you  to  do  for  what  you  call  piecework  ;  bow  did  yon 
get  your  pay  i — A.  There  were  two  of  us  put  coal  on  the  cage.  We  re- 
ceived 81.80  for  every  hundred  wagons  we  put  on  the  cage. 

Mr.  CniPMAN.  You  put  it  on  the  cage  to  be  lifted  to  the  surface! 

A.  Y(»s,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  For  every  hundred  wagons  you  received  $1.80  a 
piece  or  to  be  divided  f 

A*  To  l)e  divided  between  two  of  us. 

Q,  You  put  on  wagons  enough  to  make  $3  each  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

15 V  Mr.  Stone: 

Q,  Now,  what  were  the  men  receiving  who  sent  you  this  coal  to  be 
put  on  the  cage  ?— A.  Some  of  them  might  make  $1.75,  $3,  $2.50,  $2.75. 

Q.  Why  would  one  make  $1.50  and  another  $2.75  f — A.  It  would  de- 
j)end  upon  wliat  luck  he  had ;  if  he  got  lotSaOf  wagons  lie  certainly  could 
make  good  wages,  if  he  had  good  blowing  coal.  Some  parties  have  poor 
veins,  others  have  better. 

Q.  Do  your  miners  receive  wages  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  coal 
each  one  actually  mines  f — A.  Some  veins 

Q.  I  will  a.sk  it  this  way :  Where  it  is  contiiaci;  work,  does  each  miner 
reiieive  pay  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  coal  he  mines  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  one  mines  twice  as  much  coal  as  another  does,  he  makes  twice 
a^v  much  money  ? — A.  Yes,  if  working  by  contract  work. 

Q.  How  much  does  he  ordinarily  get — is  there  a  fixed  price  for  con- 
ti.ict  work? — A.  Generally  it  is  a  tixed  price. 

Q.  What  is  that  price  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  at  other  col- 
lieries; we  got  78  cents,  S8  cents,  and  1  think  as  high  as  $1.06  a  car. 

Q.  So  much  per  car  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  do  these  cars  hold  ! — A.  They  hold  about  3.J  tons. 

Q.  Then  you  get  how  much  for  every  oh  tons  of  voal  ? — A.  Some  78 
cents,  son)e  SS  cents,  for  this  amount  of  \ioal,and  as  high  as  $1.06. 

(^.  For  a  ton  ? — A    Xo,  for  the  car. 

Q.  They  get  78  and  SS  cents  and  81.06.  What  is  the  occasion  of  this 
(littcrence  in  price,  if  there  is  a  tixed  price  ? — A.  Seventy-eight  cents  is 
what  they  receive  for  loose  coal,  where  the  coal  is  loose  and  they  do  not 
need  to  do  niucli  blasting.  Eighty-eight  cents  for  blowing  coal  out  of 
the  solid,  and  81.06  is  the  price  where  they  work  with  safety-lamps; 
tlii'V  ^^et  more. 

ii.  Oil  account  of  the  inrreased  danger  ' — A.  Yes,  sir. 

i^.  Does  it  make  any  dillcrcncc  in  the  i)rice  which  the  miners  receive 
so  tar  as  the  <|nality  of  the  coal  mined  is  concerned  .' — A.  No,  sir:  one 
l>ie<'e  of  coal  is  just  as  i^ood  as  another.  I  mean  to  say  that  the  coal, 
tha'j  one  coal,  wants  just  as  much  ])rice  in  the  colliery  as  another  <*oal. 
The  only  (lilVrrence  is  one  eojjl  is  easier  got  out,  and  then  the  other  is 
more  (iiUi^erous  und  that  ie(|uires  a  great  deal  more  labor. 

().  Who  <l»*tei  mines  wht-thert lie  iiiiiiersliall  receive  78 (rents,  88  cents, 
and  81.06  lor  a  car  / — xV.  1  think  that  is  the  bosses'  place  to  determine 
that. 
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Q.  How  many  of  these  cam  ordiuarily  cau  a  miner,  or  two  niinerd, 
for  they  usually  work  together,  fill  and  send  out  in  the  course  of  a 
day  f — A.  Tliere  are  some  of  tliem  fill  six  or  seven  and  so  on,  but  I  judge 
a  fair  day's  work,  five  or  six  would  be  a  plenty. 

Q.  For  two  men  f — A.  I  think  they  would  be  doing  a  fair  day's  work 
if  they  losid  that  much. 

Q.  That  would  l>e  alN)ut  7^  tons  a  day  that  a  man  would  mine  in  a 
day  as  a  fair  average  day's  work  f — A.  Ye^s,  sir. 

ij.  V\H}u  that  basis  a  man  would  make  a  little  over  $2  a  day? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  \V(*1K  do  you  think  tliat  is  a  fair  average  for  a  minerf — A.  T  do 
Dot  think  it  is  iMKmgh.     That  is,  I  do  n<»t  think  it  is  a  fair  living. 

Q.  Do  ycm  think  that  is  alnmt  what  they  have  onlinarily  averaged 
under  tin*  pivsiMit  arrangement  f — A.  That  is  alNuit  us  much  as  they 
avfragf.    They  don't  average  that  hardly. 

Q.  Your  stateiiMMit  is  that  tho  average  grt>jw*  earning  of  the  miner  is 
about  $1-*  a  tlay  i — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  8oine  gentleman  in  tlie  crowd  suggested  that  there  wen-*  some  ex- 
pt»nst»s  «»f  the  miner  to  be  subtraet«Hl  fnim  tluit  ? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  lA't  me  have  that  ? — A.  As  a  general  thing  it  takes  a  keg  of  |M)wder 
for  Ui  to  *20  wagons. 

Q.  Say  18  wagons.  Well,  that  is  (>3  tons  of  coal  to  a  keg  of  powder. 
What  <l<N»s  a  keg  of  powder  cost  t — A.  About  8-.-'>. 

Q.  What  elsef — A.  Tlien  there  is  oil,  cotton,  and  smithing,  and  so 
on ;  difTen^nt  expenses  wliieh  I  can  not  explain  as  well  as  a  miner  for 
the  simple  reason  1  ani  n(»t  engaged  in  mining. 

The  4*IIA1UMAN.  You  are  not  a  minerf 

A.  N<»,  sir. 

Q.  Thereforf»  you  are  not  an  expert  in  mining  ? — A.  No,  sir,  , 

Hv  Mr.  CniPMAN: 

Q.  Y«m  are  not  a  miner  and  you  are  not  engage^l  in  laboring  work  !— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

C^.  Now,  will  ycm  t4*ll  mv  wh:it  wages  tlie  laboring  men  an*,  getting  on 
au  average  f — A.  The  laburing  im*u  inside  re<M»ive  81. 1*0  u  day, 

Q.  He  is  w(»rking  under  gnnind  .'-  -A.  Vrs,  sir. 

if.  Now.  what  proportion  of  the  men  in  vonr  mine  an*  ;it  work  there? — 
A.  1  could  not  t4'll  that  exaetly,  but  1  sh<»uld  judge  aiiout  one  out  of 
ev«M\  twenty. 

ii'  And  outsule  f — A.  Outsi4lc  tiiey  re<M'ivr  As.lO,  and  I  think  *T..">0 
a  ueek, 

Q.  Now,  alNMit  what  pro)iorti<Mi  of  the  men  who  are  striking  wtTe 
lalMMing  |NH>ple  f  —  A.  That  1  eoiild  n<i(  tell. 

4^.  A  great  many,  were  tliey  noi  / — A.  Oh,  yes;  but  I  4*ould  not  tell 
wbieli  was  a  miner  t<»  look  at  tiitMii  in  the  day-iiinr. 

Q.  I)i<l  not  pretty  mueh  all  of  this  district  strikt*  .* — \,  No,  sir. 

Q.  i'aii  you  tell  what  proportion  are  laboring  ineii  and  what  |»r(»|»or- 
tion  miners?  AnylMsiy  ran  t4*ll  yi»u  [referring  to  spe4'lal4)r.sj. — A.  1 
AiipiMtse  the  In)ss4's  W4>uld  be  mor4'  able  to  t4*ll  than  me. 

Hy  the  C'li airman: 

Q.  Which  4)f  thes4»  riots  4li4l  y4)u  see  the  most  4>f,  tlM*  one  4M'curring  on 
Friday  or  the  4me  on  8at unlay  ? — A.  I  K4*en  nn»n»  of  the  ime  4)n  Fri4lay 
than  8atunlay;  the  cme  4>n  Satiirtlay  I  di4l  not  S4»e  much  ui\ 

Q,  There  was  n4)t  much  bhNsl  sIumI  in  the  otlu'r? — A.  No,  sir. 

ij.  It  was  more4>f  a  snow-balling  ami  a  tn)li4',  an4l  the  miners  were  a 
liftUle  augiy  f — A.  That  is  about  the  most  of  it. 
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Q.  Did  you  on  either  occasion  of  these  riots  or  before  them  or  since 
ever  see  any  men  with  clubs  chase  boys,  laboring  in  the  mines  so  as  to 
support  their  mothers  ? — A.  !S^o,  sir;  not  before  that  evening, 

Q.  Did  yon  see  it  before  then  or  since  then  or  on  that  occasion  f — ^A. 
I  seen  it  tiiere  in  the  time  of  the  six  months'  strike,  1875. 

Q.  W(y  are  after  1888  ? — A.  I  haven't  seen  it  since  then. 

Q.  You  mentioned  that  the  miners  went  on  the  strike  because  thej 
could  not  ixet  cars  to  put  coal  in,  did  you  not! — X.  ^o,  sir;  1  said  tbey 
were  filled  ;  in  fact,  we  could  not  work  any  longer  because  we  had  not 
cars  so  we  could  work. 

Q.  In  consetinenco  of  the  strike  on  the  railroad  preventing  cars  ftom 
being  returned  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  the  railroad  authorities  have  had  those  cars  brought  back 
to  the  mines  if  they  had  wanted  to  help  them  out,  or  do  you  think  the 
railroad  authorities  were  perfectly  willing  for  the  miners  to  go  on  a 
strike? — A.  That  1  could  not  tell;  I  am  not  able  to  tell  that. 

Q.  Uow  many  private  mine  operators,  individual  operators,  are  at 
work  near  heref — A.  But  two  of  them. 

i^.  I  mean  private  individuals  who  own  coal* mines;  getting  oat  coal 
and  selling?  it  ? — A.  There  are  oidy  two  mines,  but  we  have  some  "peni- 
tentiaries," whatever  you  may  call  thetn. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  them  f — A.  "  Penitentiaries,"  that  is  what  they 
are  generally  termed. 

Q.  Why  do  you  call  them  that;  why  do  you  give  them  that  nick- 
name?— A.  That  is  the  only  name  I  have  heard.  That  is  why  I  giveit 
to  vou. 

•  

Q.  You  give  a  woman's  reason;  it  is  so  because  it  is  so.  How  do  you 
think  it  got  that  nanie? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  How  old  did  you  say  you  are? — A.  Tweniy-six. 

Q.  How  long  have  yi)u  been  at  work  about  the  coal  mines  in  this 
vicinity  ! — A.  About  eh* vcn  years. 

Q.  WIkmi  you  first  came  lii^re,  eleven  years  a^io,  were  not  a  good  many 
more  privat(*  oj)crators  getting  out  coal  than  there  are  now? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  there  were  two  or  three  moie  than  what  is  at  present. 

Q.  Wiiat  became  of  their  mines? — A.  The  Reading  (company  bought 
tliem  up  or  leased  them. 

Q.  The  Reading  Companj'  has  absorbed  them? — A.  The^'  have  had 
them  since. 

Q.  Within  the  last  eleven  years? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Pakker: 

Q.  How  many  men  on  an  average  work  in  these  i^enitentiarymiuesf-^ 
A.  Tiiat  I  could  not  tell ;  there  might  be  some  mines  have  tenor  twel^^ 
some  twenty  or  tliiity.     1  have  never  been  around  them  much. 

Q.  llow  much  will  tiiey  i)roduce  on  an  average  ea<^h  ? — A.  I  cociW 
not  tell;   I  do  not  know. 

Q.  There  are  men  here  who  know  about  that? — A,  1  sui)pose  soDtt^ 
men  here  can  give  it  to  you. 


TESTIMONY  OF  DANIEL  CHRISTIAN. 

Daniel  Christian,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  ]Mr.  Parker  : 
Q  Are  you  a  resident  of  this  borough  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  live  in  Potts- 
ville. 
Q.  Did  you  at  any  time  become  chief  of  police  in  chargeof  this  placet— 
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A.  Yes,  Kir;  I  am  chief  of  the  Coal. and  Iron  polute,  whidi  extends 
tbron;rh  tliis  county  and  into  North unilM'rhuid  County. 

i}.  (*onsistin^  of  ab4)ut  how  many  men  f— .\.  At  the  time  this  trouble 
be;r.in  we  had  ei«;hteen  men  dir.tributed  over  a  leriitory  of  alK>ut  1CH> 
mih^s. 

if.  Wliat  is  the  hirjjest  u'lmber  that  you  have  had  8in<*e  the  trouble 
be;;:in  .' — \,  About  one  hundn'd  and  twenty. 

i),  \ht\v  many  have  yon  had  at  this  point,  Shenandoah  ? — A.  About 
wviMitv  live. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  of  the  o«M*urrences  that  have  been  mentioned 
of  Triday,  February  3?— A.  On  I^ichiy  I  started  from  Portsvilleon  the 
4  iM'lork  train,  and  came  up  here  to  see  wliat  was  ^oing  on  here. 

Q.  What  did  y<m  tlnd  when  you  arrived  here  f — A.  I  fimnd  there  had 
hiN'n  a  riot  of  some  kind,  and  the  next  information  I  f^ot  waA  that  two 
of  my  men  had  been  arrested  and  taken  before  tlie  justice  for  sh«)Oting. 
i).  Who  was  the  justice  f—.\.  Squire  Mofia;!:lian. 
i),  IMd  you  an  to  tlie  scpiire's  otlice. — A.  Yes,  sir. 
i).  Who  did  vou  find  tliere  of  vour  men  f — A.  Wilbam  11.  Mover  and 
Ja4'ot)  l>il>ert. 

Q.  In  whose  ehar^jef— A.  Well,  in  ehargre  of  some  borou«jn  police 
lien- ;  sfH'cial  ollieers  of  the  borou<;h. 

if.  Hid  any  disturbance  mvur  on  that  Friday  afternoon  or  eveninff  f — 
A.   Ves,  sir. 

if.  Yon  can  lK*^n  at  the  bepnnin;j:  and  ^ive  us  the  points  of  dest^rip- 
tion. — A.  I  had  a  eonsultaticni  with  the  men  who  were  under  arrest 
and  we  agreed  they  had  better  Ik*  eommitted  and  tak^^n  to  Pottsville  in 
char;re  of  the  oflieer  who  had  ai rested  them,  and  they  intendetl  to  pve 
hail  after  they  got  there. 

i^.  What  was  the  speeitie  rhar;;e  ? — A.  In  fact,  1  do  n«)t  know. 
if.  You  never  heard  of  it  f — A.   I  never  h«*anl  the  char;;**.    The  sipiire 
v«*itt  to  work  and  made  out  the  commitment,  and  alN)ut  the  time  that 
^";i^  ready  a  nu^ket  cimuummummI  outside  n\u\  the  ;;lass  trout  came  in. 

i^.  Iiive  us  the  di'tails «)f  that  disturbance? — .\.  T1m»  tirst  time,  I  saw 

^*  huh'  in  one  ])ane  of  j^lass  about  as  \i\**;  as  a  walnut,  about  an  inch  and 

«  '»alf  m   diameter,  the  next  was  a  little  larjjcr,  and  tinally  the  whole 

K'«i>^  front  luime  In  and  then  (*liunks  of  ice  and  t»ne  tiling  and  another 

^••r>tf  thrtiwn  through  the  winthjws. 

O.  Wen»  many  ]H»ople  in  the  nM)m  at  this  tiuH*  f — .\.  I  think  not;  I 
'oitjk  there  were  the  two  prisoners,  myself,  th«»  sipiire,  and  probaoly  a 
^****  I »le  of  newspaper  reporters,  and  some  otlieis  1  do  n«)t  know.  1  do 
'•'•T     think  there  was  over  a  <iozen  peoph*. 

,     *^.  l)es<'rilM»  what  iMTiirnMl  tlH're.— A.  Of  ('oiirse,  when  the  front  wjim 

'••»*'k«»«l  in  and  these  missiles  came  thronuh,  everv  ImmIv  looked  for  a  wav 

■     •■'MM|M»,  and  they  did  escajH*,  until  finally  then*  was  uoImhIv  lett  but 

"^*    Mpiire  and  I. 

*^.  What  beeame  of  tin*  jirisoncrs  f — A.  They  went  out  of  the  back 

''•dow. 

y  ^^.  An<l  tlnMillie  rs  that  had  them  in  «*liarp».  what  became  4»f  them  ?— 

•  I  iMii  ni»t  an-^wer  that  (pu*stion  ;  I  do  not  know. 

1     ^^.  Tell  us  what   inoH' iM'curred.  —  A.   .\fter   tlie\  had  all  cleared  ort 

*  ^    the  squire  am!  I,  1  eame  to  tlu»  eonelnsjon  I  \v«miIiI  ^«»l  out  loo. 
*  ^.  Wh4»n»  tlid  \ou  yet  (»ut  ? — A.   I  went  out  the  same  way. 

^^.  Tell  us  what   iMM'urred   then  and  what  you  diil. — A.    When   the 
^'t^ire  came  out   1  just  walked  anauMl ;  I  believe  itiere  are  two  hoUM*M 
^^t^eeu  llie  sipiireV  otiiee  and  thestre4*t:  I  «Mme  arouinl  the  corner 
'Ve  right  on  this  street  hero  where  the  mob  was. 
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Q.  How  many  people  was  there  whom  you  speak  of  a  mob,  aboat  ho 
many  f — A.  There  might  have  been  a  couple  of  hnndred. 

Q.  Consisting  of  whom! — A.  Well,  principally  Poles,  and  a 
many  other  people  mixed  among  them. 

Q.  Were  there  women  in  this  crowd  ? — A.  I  did  not  see  women  i 
that  crowd. 

Q.  Any  Hungarians  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  But  the  majority  of  the  crowd A.  (Interrupting.)  Itmayhar^E 

been  mixed  with  Poles  and  Hungarians. 

Q.  Did  you  think  the  majority  of  the  people  were  Poles! — A.  Jfl 
thought  so. 

Q.  Pieiise  go  on  and  describe  what  occurred  further. — A.  When  A 
got  in  the  street  and  looked  at  the  mob,  everything  seemed  to  be  quie^_ 
There  was  no  more  rattling  of  glass  and  throwing  of  stones.  Then  Ml 
started  for  the  telegraph  oiiice.  I  went  to  the  telegraph  office  and  tel^ — 
gra])lied  to  Mr.  Whiting  wliat  little  information  1  had  about  it. 

Q.  Was  there  any  more  rioting  or  disturbance  that  night ! — A.  Notr 
that  night;  all  quiet. 

Q.  Were  you  i)resent  at  the  disturbance  the  next  day! — A.  Yes,  sir*. 

Q.  You  may  describe  to  us,  in  a  few  words,  the  events  as  they  oo- 
curred. — A.  That  closes  it  ior  that  day.     I  do  not  know  anything  elese^. 

Q.  Come  to  the  next  day  and  describe  that  disturbance. — A.  Well^ 
the  next  day  I  was  over  at  Indian  Eidge  colliery,  with  about  twenty- 
two  men.  We  had  heard  reports  that  a  mob  was  going  to  attack  tii^^ 
William  Penn,  on  the  way  home;  that  is,  Mr.  Lewis's,  2  miles  belo 
here.  £  sent  lor  the  chief  burgess,  and  he  came  over  there.  I  had 
talk  with  him. 

The  Chairman.  By  chief  burgess  you  mean  what  is  called  a  ma^'ori 
other  cities  f 

A.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  mayor  of  this  city.     He  came  there  and  T  liad  a  talfe"-, 
and  I  told  him  what  1  heard.     I  asketl  him  if  he  had  a  ])0sse  he  couU/i 
use  it  to  k(M»p  order  and  won!<l  pi'otecr  these  people  and  j)rotect  tliei:*  » 
Avhen  tliev  came  in  the  town.     He  said  he  wouhl.     So  1  told  him  1  wouk  * 
not  move  my  men  away  from  tin*  (^ollieiy  if  he  would  do  this.     Soitwa  ^^ 
nmlerslood  there  and  stated  there  that  he  was  to  look  after  these  mem  - 
but  instea<l  of  coming  down  there,  the  mob  began  to  gather  at  Kelik*; 
Jvun,  this  side  of  town.     Of  course  1  staid  v)\er  at  tin'  eoUieiy,  and  di 
not  find  out  anything  about  it  until  tifteen  minutes  before  quitting:  tinu"*  - 
8ome  one  came  into  the  olliet*  and  said  a  nH)b  was  gathering  at  Kelilf^" 
Run.     I  went  out  and  saw  there  was  (luite  a  crowd  there,  I  could  se*^ 
there  was  a  large  crowd  gathered  there.     I  got  the  men  together  an«^ 
went  there  with  the  view  of  escorting  what  men  were  working  tber*^ 
home  sale.     I  went  to  Kehley  liun.     J  got  to  a  i)lace  below  tlieeollierv'* 
and  the  men  instead  of  coming  down,  the  most  of  them  took  t(»  tbeir 
heels  when  they  saw  the  crowd*. 

Q,  Wliat  men  ? — A.  Why  the  workmen  who  were  working  at  Kehley 
Kun.  Tiiev  took  a  dilferent  course  and  went  home  on  their  own  book. 
Some*  came  di;\vn  through  the  breaker  where  we  were.  Of  coiirst'. 
all  this  was  excitement,  and  the  mob  began  to  Jeer  and  holler  **scan 
an<l  '•sonofa-bitch''  and  all  that  kind  of  language,  and  we  got  a  lew 
men  together  who  seemed  to  want  protection  and  we  started  to  take 
them  towards  their  homes,  towards  town  here.  We  walked  along  al>out 
a  scjuare  or  so  when  some  of  them  got  excited  and  ran  ahead  of  ns,  and 
as  they  di<l  sonu^  Poles  made  alter  them,  some  had  clubs  and  some  ha^l 
sticks  4  or  .j  feet  long,  some  shorter.  They  hurled  the  sticks  at  them 
and  chunks  of  ic(s  and  we  tried  to  cover  them  as  well  iis  we  could, 
but  we  got  into  the  mob  probably  three  or  four  hundred  feet,  and  by 
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;  time  we  not  there,  two  of  thoRe  men  whom  we  were  expected  to 
"^ct  pot  out  of  8ipht.  I  did  not  see  anything  more  of  them.  We 
F%  aImo8t  Hurronnded  by  the  crowd,  nsinp:  all  kinds  of  threats.  Then 
uud  the  two  men  were  out  of  sight,  and  I  concluded  to  withdraw 
men  out  of  that  crowd  and  get  back  towards  the  colhery,  and  1  or- 
•^  them  to  go  back  slowly.  When  wecx>mmen(MHl  to  go  ba<*,k  I  made 
Biy  mind  there  was  going  to  l>e  trouble.  I  told  the  men  to  keep 
€»>  together  and  Xo  kiH*p  cool  and  not  to  fire  at  anyl)ody  without  I 

them :  and  v>v  went  through  the  (rrowd,  and  we  got  out  aiMl  got 
k  rowanN  Kehley  Hun,  an<l  got  out  of  the  worst  of  the  crowd.  When 
r  toun«l  we  were  going  back,  some  of  them  got  hold  of  brickbats, 
:^*s  of  snow,  shite,  and  one  thing  and  another.  Where  they  got  them 
Li,  es|NM*ialIy  the  slatr,  I  do  not  know;  but  they  had  them  all  tho 
^.  They  followed  u*<  up  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  When  we  got  down 
t  Kehh*y  i^un  <*olliery,  on  the  ball  grountL  1  told  the  men  to  form  a 
^  \^ith  till*  ihtctitioii  4»f  giving  these  fellt»ws  a  check.  1  got  the  men 
i  lie  and  we  f  iced  the  mob,  :iiid  they  hollereil  an«l  ctmtinued  throwing 
»«*saiidoi  her  missiles.  We  stai4ifora  moment  and  then  I  said,  ^^Fall 
Ic  again.''  Wf»  fell  ba^'k  to  where  then»  was  a  bridge  across  a  little 
'^^m.aml  wcIuhI  to  close  upan<lget  together  to  go  ov«*r  the  bridge,  and 
^rwc  crossed  the  briilge  they  I'ommenccd  to  use  their  pistols  on  us. 
Ir.  Parkkk  :  i)es(Tibe  how  that  Inigan  and  who  began  it,  .iis  far  as 

kn«»w. 
I..  1  can  not  mention  any  names,  I  do  n4»t  know  these  people,  but 
r^  Wffe  at  le:ist  six  or  seven  I  saw  in  front  of  the  mob  who  had  pistols 
[    usimI  them. 

^.  W|ii«*h  siib*  shot  lirst  f — A.  They  did;  the  mob. 
>,  How  manv  shots* — A.  Six  or  seven. 

^.  Heforettiere  avhs  any  shcmting  from  the  iM>Iice  f — A.  Before  there 
K  a  shot  fired  bv  anv  of  mv  ukmi  at  all. 

?•  DrscriU*  the  way  this  lirinir  <*oimneuced  bj*ek  and  forth. — A. 
*>•  iist*d  their  pist«>ls  first  and  tired  tive  or  six  shots.  As  we  were 
fcing  up  that  little  drain,  some  of  my  men  bej;an  to  get  a  little  anx- 
*  and  tlii'y  sai«l  'M';!]!.,  \v«»can  not  stan<l  this.''  I  said,  **  Keep  <MMd, 
i€*«»f  the  men  are  •r<*t!ing  hnrt,""  except  one  man  who  ^-ot  struck  in 
mouth  with  a  pit*ce  ot  brick.  ^*  Let  us  get  out  of  this  without  kill- 
or  hurtni;:  anybmly  if  we  can."  1  kept  them  tpiiet.and  we  nioviMl 
t  he  hill  a  little  further,  and  they  still  ke])t  advan(*ing  and  tirin;:  a 

mon*  shots.  Then  I  made  u)>  my  mind  that  we  wouhl  (diiM*k  them 
. Iicy  would  In'  on  (Hir  heels  out  to  hea<l(piarters,  Indian  Kiilge.  I 
He«i  and  said,  **  Now,  boys,  give  them  a  volley,"  but  says  I,  "Shoot 
ti."  Then  they  turned  and  linsl  a  volley,  and  th<»  result  was  tln-n^ 
A  nolKMly  hurt  that  I  kn(»w  of,  and  they  left  us,  ami  we  went  back  to 
lian  Kidge  collii^ry. 

i.  They  left  and  tunH'd  away  at  that  time? — A.  Ves,  sir. 
i.  What  wen»your  men  tiring  with  * — A.   We  had  si^vend  kinds  of 
viols, 

l^.  |{4*volvers  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I>hI  you  have  large  revolvers? — A.  Xo,sir;  we  had  small  revolvers. 
iMt  of  them  wen*  what  we  call  tin*  .\nn*ric.an  bull-dog,  worth  $.')  4)r  4^4. 
Q.  4'arrying  how  heavy  a  tiullet  * — .\.  Thirty-eight  ealiltor. 
(i.  Did  you  have  any  longer  arms  at  that  time;  WincheistersT — A. 
»;  we  hiul  no  guns  at  all. 

(jj.  Were  then^  any  heavier  arms  than  .'kS  caliber! — A.  There  were 
nee  or  four  of  44  cidilMT. 
^  You  had  no  guns f— A.  No,  sir. 
2H  PEffN 
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Q.  Didanyof  your  men  get  bit? — A.  Yes, sir;  one  mau  named  Whit- 

man  was  shot  in  the  leg. 

Q.  A  flesh  wound? — A.  Well,  it  is  a  pretty  bad  wound. 

Q.  Of  course  1  did  not  know. — A.  We  had  the  doctor  here  probing 
for  three  hours  and  he  didn't  find  the  bullet,  and  we  sent  him  home. 

Q.  lie  has  remained  at  home? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  the  only  man  struck? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  only  man  struck. 

Q.  Did  any  more  disturbance  occur  that  day  ? — A.  No,  sir;  that  woaod 
it  up. 

Q.  Since  that  time  has  there  been  any  riot  or  collision  between  your 
men  and  the  other  side? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  had  a  larger  body  of  police  since  that  date  than  you  had 
before  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  was  it  increased  ? — A.  Well,  about  fifty  men. 

Q.  Did  the  sheriff  about  that  time  issue  a  proclamation  ? — A.  He  is- 
sued his  proclamation  on  the  following  Monday. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  substance  of  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  can  not. 

Q.  Afterwards  were  your  men  more  fully  armed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  extent  ? — A.  They  were  armed  with  Winchester  rifles 
that  night. 

Q.  How  many  were  armed  with  Winchesters  ? — A.  I  think  they  were 
all  armed  with  Winchesters  during  the  night. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  have  Winchesters  f — A.  They  have  got  them 
here  yet. 

Q.  How  many  men  could  you  have  produced  at  any  time  armed  with 
Winchesters;  the  largest  number? — A.  Well  that  is  about  the  extent 

Q.  Sixty  men  ? — A.  Sixty  to  seventy-five. 

Q.  How  many  men  have  you  here  now  f — A.  Why,  about  forty  eight 
or  fifty. 

Q.  And  if  necessary  you  could  produce  them  armed  here  at  any 
time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  armed  organization  here  ? — A.  The  sheriff 
ha.^  a  posse  hen*. 

Q.  Are  they  regularly  subject  to  his  order  ?— A.  They  were  sent  here 
by  the  sheritf. 

Q.  Are  they  armed? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  they  organized  now? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  are  they? — xV.  They  are  over  at  Indian  Ridge. 

Q.  And  under  whose  coninnmd  ? — A.  Under  the  command  of  H.H. , 
Stonghfer. 

li.  And  kept  ready  to  be  called  upon  if  necessary? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  number  is  kei)t  ui>,  so  that  you  have  a  force  now  of  aboiV^ 
150  men  in  the  two  ! — A.  2so. 

(>.  Tell   us  now  about  how  manv  there  are  of  the  two  classes.— -=^' 
Tlu- sheriffs  posse  has  been  reduced  of  late.     The  railroaders  have  bi'^^^ 
called  home,  so  I  think  there  is  about   thirty-live  of  them  left.    T'9^^ 
anionnt  has  been  reduced,  by  sending  men  away  to  dilferent  places ac^^'^ 
by  sending  them  home  to  go  to  work,  to  about  forty  men  now. 

Q.  (Jan  you  tell  us  whether  most  of  these  men  who  were  concern 
i'l  rlies«»  riots  went  to  work  vesterdav  or  to-day? — A.  No,  sir;  1  can 
give  you  information  at  all  on  this  subject. 

By  Mr.  Andkkson  : 

Q.  What  is  your  position ;  are  you  general  chief  of  the  police? 
No,  sir. 
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Q.  You  art*  chief  of  the  police  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company! — A. 
Yf>,  sir. 

ii.  Has  th's  town  an  or;;anization  as  snch  ;  wJiat  in  my  ronntry  we 
wuiilil  mil  ai  t4>\vn  or  city — a  (hmiiuiou  counril,  a  mayor,  etc.  ? — A.  This 
town  iVAs  a  ptilirt*  tiii«*(*  of  its  own. 

i},  I>:stiiirt  from  yourn? — A.  Yes,  sir;  wean*  employed  by  the  com- 
|iaii;.  to  protect  (he  company\s  property — (he  railroiiti  and  Coal  an4l  In)n 
I»rt»|K»r(y. 

i).  I'nder  what  law  is  that  done?  Have  y4»n  a  copy  of  that  law  ! — 
A.    I  liavi'  n<»t  heiH'. 

^i.  i  'nulil  you  h*(  us  have  a  copy  of  it  this  evenir.ff ! — A.  1  think  I  can. 

ij.  \hi  you  rrmiMnlKT  what  its  provisions  an*  in  outline,  simply,  not 
arrnniit'ly  f — A.  Wrll,  it  is  an  act  of  liS<>(*.  There  was  an  act  paMst*d  in 
l>t;.~i  i-iiipowi'iin;;  tin*  milroad  company  to  appoint  policemen  for  their 
i»^n  UM*.  ami  in  \SiU\  that  law  was  supplemented  by  an  act  pn)vidin^ 
torrtiiiipanii's  and  individuals  who  own  or  operate  mines,  and,  1  lM*liev(% 
at  iron  rollin;;  mills,  furnaces,  and  (*oal  mines  to  appoint  poIi<*emen,  to 
Lk*  appointed  by  the  ;;ovcrnor  and  ctunmi^sioned  by  the  governor. 

y.  These  ]N)lieem(*n  are  appointed  by  the  jrovernor,  or  rather  they  are 
chosen  by  the  company  and  commissioned  by  the  governor? — A.  Thoy 
are  cln».sen  ;;eiu*rally  by  the  coaipany,  of  course. 

Q.  An*  they  under  the  protection  of  the  comi>any  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

if.  Now,  h(»w  many  men  mi;;lit  the  Coal  ami  Inui  Company  employe 
I  am  not  s|N*akin;;  about  this  part icidar  tremble  here;  I  want  some  f^en- 
eral  information  on  thin  one  point.  I  low  many  men  under  that  law  mi^ht 
thi.H  cfuupaiiy  or  any  other  company  emplov  ;  is  there  any  limit  ' — A. 
The  law  iliH's  \utx  say  anythin;C  about  that.  Of  course,  I  think  under  the 
law  it  is  discretitmary  with  the  ;;(»vernor  how  many  men  he  will  com- 
mi^^^ioii. 

if.  Ills  eustom  is  to  commission  them  as  the  company  nuikes  appli- 
eatitui .' — A.  Yes,  sir. 

ii.  In  w  hat  way  under  the  law — I  am  not  speakin;;  of  anything  h(*n*— 
mi^ht  the>e  poliet*men  be  armed  f  <*ould  they  have  clul>s  and  n'vol- 
ver?^,  if  ne4'essary,  so  far  as  (H'cessary  T — A.  The  law  d4K*s  not  say  any- 
thin;;  abitut  it. 

if.  It  dors  not  forbid  it  * — A.  The  act  does  not  say  anything  about  it. 

(j.  The  point  I  was  ;;ettin;C  at  was  this.     It  is  a  n(*w  thin;;  to  mi*.     I 

c-au  understand  why  the  State  or  city  may  have  these  |Ndiee,  but  I  do 

i!ote\aetly  see  in  regard  t4)  a  railroael  company  or  a  coal  mining  coin- 

|Mny  what  business  tlM*y  hav<*  gt)t  with  )Kdice  as  ilistinct  from  the  police 

«^ffirfr  «d*  the  cit\.     I'*irst,  we  would  like  to  have  that  law.     The  point  I 

^•uit  to  a.M'ertain  is.  whether  und(*r  that   law  your  company  (night  em- 

jWiiy  ten  <ir  a  hundred  men;   whetlier  or  not  you  have  tliat  lilH*rt\,  and 

^h.it  ihe>e  men  if  ne^'essary  mighi   be  armeil   with    n-v^ilvers;  ami  if 

'^•^•rs>iirv  th«*veiuild  Im*  armed  with  muskets  «»r  an\thing  else,  and  if  it 

""♦•rt*  nfeeNNiir\,  whether  there  could  have  iM'en  a  serond  eom|>an\  of  a 

utJiiijr,.,!   |ii(.||  put  Ihtc  und4*r  the  law  i — A.  Well,  I  suppo^i*  under  the 

«i\;\-  there  eimM  hav«*  bren  a  hunilred  more  men   just  as  well  aM  tin*  one 

'"•tidnil. 

^  ^).  In  other  words,  the>  ronld  li:neput  athonsaml  here  if  they  waiiti*d 
^^    T — A.   I  <lo  not  know  about  lh.it  :    I  do  not   think  il  wtMild  ev«-r  have 
*^' '  t    to  that. 

^J.  ifiit  .IS  tar  as  the  law  is  eonecrned  they  eould  .* — A.  I  suppose  so. 
^Ir.  A.NUKUSON.  If  the  railroad  eompan\  can  pa\  a  hand  ted  men 
J^^ler  that  law,  it  can  maintain  ami  ust*  a  standing  army.  This  is  the 
*"    Ajrmatiou  1  want  to  get,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  Who  furnished  the  arms  for  them  ! — A.  The  company. 

Q.  They  shipped  up  those  rifles  and  they  were  under  the  control  of 
the  company's  employes! — A,  Yes,  sir;  they  were  under  my  control 
after  they  got  here. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  employ  of  the  company  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

y .  Did  the  governor  of  the  State  appoint  all  these  policemen  f — A.  Xo, 
sir ;  these  men  were  employed  by  me. 

Q.  You  commissioned  them,  then  ■? — A.  !No,  sir;  I  did  not  commission 
them. 

Q.  Did  you  swear  them  in  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  sworn  in  as  officers  of  the  State,  or  of  a  city,  or  of  any- 
thing else? — A.  Some  of  them  were;  yes. 

Q.  They  were  sworn  in,  to  do  what  ? — A.  To  support  the  Constitution 
of  the  State  and  the  United  States. 

Q.  And  to  protect  the  property  of  the  railroad  company  f — A,  No;  no, 
sir. 

Q.  Who  swore  them  in  ! — A.  The  recorder  of  the  county. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  men  were  sworn  in! — A.  Abont  half  the 
men  that  we  have  here. 

Q.  And  the  other  half  were  not  sworn  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Simply  selected  and  detailed  by  you  and  armed  by  you  to  do  this 
work  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  these  men  did  not  fire  upon  this  crowd  of  citi- 
zens until  they  were  first  fired  at  ? — A.  That  is  what  I  say,  sir. 

Q.  During  this  retreat  that  you  made,  how  far  did  you  go  while  these 
people  were  shooting  at  you  before  you  returned  the  fire — when  .voa 
were  telling  the  men  to  ^'keep  cool"? — A.  About  400  yards;  a  quarter 
of  a  mile. 

Q.  Were  they  throwing  missiles?  You  had  a  man  injured,  did  you, 
at  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  l>nckbiits? — A.  And  pieces  of  stone  and  brick  larger  thau  that 
(illiustrating). 

Q.  Were  they  in  striking  distance? — A.  Yes,  sir;  one  man  got  liit 
there  in  the  mouth  with  a  i)iece  of  l)ii(;k. 

Q.  Did  they  tire  at  you  at  the  same  time  ? — A.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  stnu^k  with  tlie  brick  ? 

Q.  During  this  retreat  of  400  yards! — A.  Nt) ;  they  threw  all  the 
bricks  and  stones  what  they  had  before  they  did  any  shooting;  they 
went  a  long  distance  before  they  did  the  shooting. 

Q.  After  they  cotnnienceji  the  shooting,  how  far  did  you  retreat  aa^ 
in  what  order.' — A.  We  walked  slowly,  and  kept  as  good  line  as  \^^ 
could  on  the  slippery  ground. 

Q.  How  far  did  you  retreat  after  they  began   tiring  at  youf— ^^-^"^ 
Pi()i)al)lv  .")  «  r  0  yards. 

Q.  Before  you  returned  the  tire  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

i}.  Your  men  wanted  to  return  the  tire  and  you  told  them  to  '*  Kee 
(•ool ;  they  an*  not  hurting  usf" — A.  Some  of  them. 

Q.  Was  that  what  you  said  to  them,  "  Keep  cool,  boys;  they  are  nc^ 
hurting  us  T' — A.  That  is  what  I  said.  ^ 

Q.  Under  what  sort  of  possible  provocation  would  you  think  ther^ 
was  danger  of  being  hurt? — A.  If  a  lot  of  men  would  shoot  at  yoi 
wouldn't  you  think  there  was  some  diinger? 

Q.  Yes ;  1  would  think  so  at  once,  but  you  said,  "  They  are  not  hor^;^ 
ing  us;   keep  cool." — A.  Well,  they  were  shooting  all  the  same,  att 
shooting  the  best  they  could. 
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Q.  And  then  you  turned  and  told  them  to  fire  in  the  air  and  not  to 
hurt  anylKMly  ?— A.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  was  after  our  man  was  shot. 

Q.  And  after  the  man  had  been  struck  in  the  mouth  with  a  stone  and 
aofUlier  had  been  shot  in  the  lef]^! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  An4l  during  all  that  time  you  retreated  slowly  and  in  ^ood  order, 
and  saying;  to  the  men  '*  Keep  cool,  boys;  they  are  not  hurting  usf^ — 
A.  1  didn*t  keep  saying  that  all  the  time. 

|{y  the  Chairman  : 

Q  What  wages  are  the  sherifi^^s  i)olicemen,  as  you  call  them,  paid  f — 
A.  Sixty  dollars  a  mouth. 

if.  AUmt  how  many  are  now  employtHl  in  the  Schuylkill  coal  re- 
gion i — A.  About  KM),  I  guess,  now. 

ii.  By  the  county  and  the  State  jointly,  or  by  the  county  alone  ? — A. 

By  tlie  county.     The  sherifl*  has  ai)Out  .T>  men  here  and  we  have  about 

nearly  1(K)  men  distributed  through  this  and  Northumberland  (bounty. 

Q,  When  you  say  that  do  you  meiin  the  town  authorities! — A.  No, 

ftir:  1  mean  the  company. 

if.  You  mean  the  liea^ling  Railroad  Company  when  you  say  that! — 
A.   Vi's,  sir. 

Q.  Who  are  paying  these  KK)  men  their  wagesof  $00a  month,  the  liead- 
in;:  Railroad  Ccnnpany  f — A.  The  Coal  and  Iron  Company. 
Q.  They  will  pay  apart  f— A.  I  supiK)se  so. 

Q.  Did  the  private  police  of  this  corporation  <ict  in  harmony  and  con- 
jauctif  n  with  the  Stat*'  and  municipal  i>o1ice? — A.  We  would,  if  we 
found  anyhtnly  to  go  with,  but  we  did  not  tind  anybody  to  go  with. 

Q.  Were  you  under  onlers  in  any  way  of  the  public  authorities  ! — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  was  some  collision  between  the  public 
polict*  and  the  cor|M>ration  polic<*  f — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any ;  not  to 
my  knowledge. 

Q.  Was  there  any  feeling  between  them! — A.  I  do  not  know  that 
tbiMv  was. 

Q  Wi'U,  1  will  put  this  question  :  Did  not  the  public  iM)lice,  here  in 
Sb«*iiandoah,  arrest  some  of  your  cori>onitioii  |H)lice  I — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  that 
Wan  on  Friday  night  after  I  rmcIumI  here. 

Q.  What  did  they  arrest  them  for? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  charge 
^B  ligainst  them  now.  I  have  never  lH*en  to  the  squint's  to  see  what  was 
on   the  docket. 

Ci.  Did  you  come  to  the  relief  of  your  cori)onition  |>olice  to  st^cure 
tb^rffii  hail  and  to  get  them  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  law  f — A.  I  did.  I 
^**iit  to  s4H»  what  waH  the  matter,  and  t4>  s*h*  what  the  difticulty  wiis. 

^^.  I  underKto4Hl  you  to  say,  when  .fudge  Parker  was  examining  you 
'**  •••lief,  that  you  were  going  to  take  them  ti»  Pottsville  to  secure  bail  ? — 
^-  Xo,  you  niisunderstfKMl  me.  I  siiid  alter  consultation  with  thes«»two 
''  that  they  agreetl  that  they  had  iN'tter  lHM*ommitte<l,  an4l  the  squire 
^>*e«KMl  to  make  out  the  commitment,  and  1  understiNxl  that  iKith 
"^^^ii    wen*  to  be  C4miniitted. 

I  ^^-    Did  they  not  arrest  your  men,  ami  were  they  not  eommitted  on 
***  charge  of  feh»nions  shooting  with  intent  to  kill  f — A.  I  do  not  know 
'  •-»  i*t  the  charge  is. 

.V?,    Wert*  they  arrest<Ml  within  the  Ixtrough  limits  f — A.  1  think  the 
^^i^r  jFf  on  the  stpiiiVs  docket— if  1  am  rightly  inforuuHl,  I  think  it  is  a«- 
'^tt  and  battery. 

Bv  Mr.  Chitman: 
^.  On  whom  f — A.  I  do  not  know. 
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Q.  Where  is  the  squire  I — A.  He  lives  right  down  on  this  street  about 
two  squares. 

Q.  What  did  the  crowd  have  against  the  squire,  that  they  wrecked 
his  office  f — A,  That  I  do  not  know.  They  were  out  on  the  rampage 
and  it  did  not  make  much  difference  to  them  who  they  busted  up. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q  Who  commissioned  you  f — A.  The  governor. 

Q.  Have  you  your  commission  with  you  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  let  us  see  it  I — A.  I  could  to-morrow. 

Q.  Where  is  it  now  I — A.  Pottsville. 

Q.  Have  you  any  officers  here  having  similar  commissions  ! — A.  Yes, 
sir.    1  might  get  you  a  commission  this  evening. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would. 

Mr.  Chipman.  Have  you  any  authority  to  go  outside  of  the  mines  at 
all,  in  any  town  outside  the  premises  of  the  coal  company  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  the  law  give  it  to  you  ! — A.  Y^es,  sir.  The  law  gives  me  the 
authority  in  this  county  as  the  policemen  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
have  in  that  city. 

Q.  You  can  arrest  for  any  offense  in  the  county  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone.  Have  you  power  to  summon  a  posse  ? 

A.  1  suppose  I  have  tlie  power  to  call  for  any  assistance  I  may  re- 
quire, the  same  as  any  officer  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Chipman.  I  hope  you  will  let  us  see  the  act  of  legislature  and 
let  us  also  see  the  commission,  both.  I  would  prefer  seeing  the  act  to 
the  commission. 


TESTIMONY  OF  JAMES  SHIELDS. 

James  Shields,  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Chipman: 

Q.  What  is  your  name? — A.  James  Shields. 

Q.  What  is  your  business? — A.  A  laborer. 

Q.  Where  do  you  labor  f — A.  Davis's  colliery,  under  the  Readi^'^' 
Company. 

Q.  1  see  youliave  some  decorations  on  your  breast;  what  are  they  - 
A.  Fire  company  badg(»  and  j)olice  ollicer. 

Q.  You  are  a  tireman,  a  police  ofllcer,  and  a  laborer? — A.  Yes,  si^' 

Q.  What  are  you  i)()lice  oil — A.  The  borough  of  Shenaudoah. 

Q.  Who  api>ointe(l  you  t — A.  The  mayor  of  the  borough. 

Q.  lie  is  caUed  the  chief  bur^^cs.s  ? — A.   Y\\s,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  What  dors  your  borough  cjoniprise.  what  territory?     Is  there  fci-^^^jp 
thing  besides   thr  city  of  Slienandoah? — A.  No,  sir;  it  comprises    ^ 
b()iou<::Ii.  _,, 

Q.   How  mucli  land  is  there  in  it,  and  where  is  it  situated,  and  ho^v  * 
(l(M's  it  <j:()  ? — A.   I  do  not  know  how  far  it  ^oes. 

Q.  Does  its  limits  inehnh'  tlu»  land  acn»ss  the  river? — A.  Yes,  sir- 

Q.  And   aei'oss  over   there  [indicating]  ? — A.  Not  over  that  way    "^^ 
don't,  bnt  on  this  side  we  tU). 

Q.  Does  it  include  anv  mines  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(»>.   What  mines  ? — A.    It  incln<hs(  Hovers,  Shenandoah  City,  Graiir  »? 
Kehley  Kun,  Indian  Kid'^e,  and  a  jiood  many  collieries  around  here. 

Q.  \V here  do  you  labor  ? — A.   At  Davis's  (!olliery. 
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Q.  How  long  have  yon  lubored  there  ! — A.  About  six  moutbs. 
Q.  How  loiiK  lii^ve  you  been  laboriui;  duriui;  the  six  months  f — A. 
11  til  th4^  strike  oeeurreil. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  did  you  labor  ? — A.  Outside  around  the  breaker. 
Q.  IK)  you  belouf^  to  any  labor  organization  ? — A.  Yes,  &ir. 
Q.  What  f — A.  ytevens  Assembly^  '^^'^^^r  Knig lits  of  Labor. 
Q.  An^  you  an  olli(x»fTirthe  knights  oT  jfjaborf— A.  No,  sir. 
1^    llo  you  renuMuber  the  strike  that  occurred  here ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  strike  too! — A.  1  had  to  strike. 
Q.  Why  ? — A.  Tliere  was  no  work  for  us. 

i^.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  f — A.  The  collieries  all  around  here 
o|i|hhU  and  when  they  stopped  I  had  to  stop. 

Q.  What  did  th<*  collieries  stop  for  f — A.  I  do  not  know  what  they 
opp^Hl  for. 

Q.  DhI  they  not  stop  l)e<!au8e  the  men  would  not  work  ! — A.  An  in- 
"east*  ot  wa;res. 

Q.  Ttir  miMi  demanded   an  increase,  or  demande<l  the  companies 
lould  pay  tlie  old  s  prr  <H?nt.  rate  ? — A.  The  S  |K*r  cent.  nite. 
Q.  They  did  not  <iemand  an  incn^ase  f — A.  They  only  demanded  what 
ley  got  in  Si»ptember. 

Q.  They  wante<l  that  continued  after  the  Ist  of  January  ! — A.  Yes, 
r. 

if.  They  <lid  not  get  it  ? — A.  That  was  the  understanding,  that  the^* 
ant<Ml  to  get  that. 

i).  They  di<l  not  work  f — A.  No,  sir. 
ii.  And  that  was  a  strike!  -A.  Yes,  sir. 
Ij.  And  you  struck  with  them! — A.  I  had  to  strike. 
Q.  You  sai<l  yt)u  had  to  strike  too  ! — A.  Thert^  was  no  work  here. 
Q.  8o  all  the  men  struck  ! — A.   When  they  didn't  get  what  the^' 
anted. 
IJ.  Were  you  here  at  the  time  of  the  riot  two  or  three  weeks  ago  ! — 

Yes,  sir. 
C^.  What  do  you  know  about  that! — A.  On  the  M  of  the  month  I 
Kit  down  and  I  seed  quite  a  crowd  in  the  street,  and  I  walked  dowu 
-*  stnM*t  to  siM»  al)out  it. 

'J.  What  day  was  that,  Friday  f — A.  Yes,  sir.     When  I  got  over  to- 
vils  ttie  crowd  I   seen  some  fence  palings  going  pretty  lively,  some 
'  II  u>iiig  them  there. 
.^.  There  were  some  men  an<l  somefenc*'  palings  together  ? — A.  Yes, 

^.  What  were  the  men  doing  with  the  palings  ! — A.  They  were  using 
=*!ii  with  one  anottier.     When  I  got  <lown  then»  I  saw  the  people-* 

lie  men  Iwating 

^i.  lU'atin;;  whom  f — A.  8evtTal  men  got  to  using  of  these  palings; 

&o  not  know  the  men. 

K^.   !>o  y«Mi  kiiow  who  were  doing  it  f — A.   I  did  n«)t  get  time. 

^.   Y«»u  know  thr  names  of  the  peoph*  around  here  .' — A.   Yes,  sir. 

t^.  How  lon^  have  von  tiviMl  here? — A.   Kight  yisirs. 

^^.   You  \\«»n*  a  polier  olVa-er  .' — A.   Ves,  >ir. 

^.  What  di«l  \oii  do  .' — A.  .lust  as  I   got  th«ir  the  Coal  and  Inin  po- 

«- startetl  to  fire  :iniong  thiMTowd. 

%i,  W«Te  thfCoal  and  Imn  police  sonit^of  the  m«*n  grtting  beaten  ? — 

•    Sonii*  of  them  was  niiiicTN. 

%J.  l)o  von  not  know  .' — A.   1  do  not  knowi'xaetU  :  I  think  th«'v  wert^ 

iioug  the  i-rowd,  :iud  when  !  ^ot  tlidr  th«*ro;il  and  Iron  police  got  in 

^iruwd  together  and  started  to  tire  in. 
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Q.  Was  this  crowd  up  the  railroad  or  down  the  railroad  f — ^A.  They 
came  up  the  railroad. 

Q.  Was  any  crowd  above  ? — A.  iNTot  that  I  seen  at  the  time. 

Q.  You  think  some  police  were  being  attacked  with  palings  f^ 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  they  were  being  attacked  for  f — A.  I  did  not 
know  at  the  time. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  since  I— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  thej"  were  being  attacked  for  ! — A.  For  tak- 
ing some  men  home,  and  fussing  with  the  men  there. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  boy  being  pursued  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  attacked  for  taking  some  men  home  who  were  not  on 
the  strike,  but  working  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  of  tliese  men  that  were  being  taken 
home  ?— A.  1  could  not  say  how  mauv. 

Q.  When  you  saw  them,  the  first  thing  you  saw  were  the  palings 
going.  About  that ;  what  have  you  to  say  f — A.  The  police  got  into 
a  mob  together,  and  started  to  fire  on  the  crowd. 

Q.  How  many  police  ? — A.  I  think  six  Coal  and  Iron  police. 

Q.  Was  Captain  Christian  there  ?-  -A.  Not  that  I  see. 

Q.  You  say  they  got  into  a  crowd  and  were  firing ;  how  many  fired  f— 
A.  I  think  most  of  them  fired. 

Q.  What  were  they  firing  with  ! — A.  With  revolvers. 

Q.  How  large  a  crowd  was  there  ? — A.  There  might  have  been  three 
hundred  people. 

Q.  Who  were  they  firing  at  f — A.  All  parties  there  ^  I  could  not  give 
any  ditterence. 

Q.  The>  were  tiring  at  the  crowd  ? — A.  At  the  crowd. 

Q.  What  was  the  crowd  doing  ? — A.  In  this  excitement  they  all 
gathered  to  see  what  was  going  on. 

Q.  When  the  firing  was  going  on,  did  they  all  stand  still  or  spread 
out  ? — A.  They  rushed  back. 

Q.  How  many  shots  were  tired  f  —  A.  I  think  about  six  shots  were  fired. 

Q.  That  would  be  about  one  apiece  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  anybody  hurt  ? — A.  Tliere  was  tive  men,  I  believe,  hurt. 

Q.  Hurt  how  ?  \\  ere  they  policemen  or  part  of  the  crowd  ! — A.  There 
were  no  policemen  hurt. 

Q.  How  were  tht^  tive  men  hurt  f — A.  Shot. 

Q.  With  bullets  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  tive  f — A.  I  heard  of  the  five. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  see  ? — A.  I  saw  one. 

Q.  Who  shot  him  ? — A.  A  policeman. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  man  ? — xV.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing  when  you  saw  him  ? — A.  The  doctor  was 
in^  iiisear  up. 

Q.  Vou  siiw  that ! — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  didn't  go  with  the  inteutioa  ^^ 
seeing  him.  1  heard  Mr.  IleffVoii  was  dangerously  hurt,  and  I  went  np 
to  see  it'  iie  was  in  the  doctor's. 

Q.  Was  h<'  there  I — A.  He  had  been  taken  liome. 

Q.  What  else  did  you  see  that  ni<^ht  ? — A.  I  went  down  to  let  the 
squire  know  that  ^h\  lietlVon  was  not  hurt  l)ad. 

Q.   What  scjuire  ' — A.  Squir*'  J\lona;;iian. 

Q.  l)i<l  you  tind  liini  ! — A.  The  squm*  was  in  the  ottice. 

Q.  What  did  you  ^o  to  iiiin  tor;  to  make  complaint  f — A.  I  left  the 
squire  to  go  to  see  ahout  I  he  HetlVon  man,  who  was  hurt  bad. 
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Q.  Whnt  then  ?— I  eanie  back  nnd  told  him  he  waa  not  daugeronsly 
burt. 

Q.  What  next  f — A.  The  commitment  was  filled  up  for  the  Coal  and 
Iron  iK>lice  to  go  to  Pottsville. 

Q.  Where  were  tin*  Coal  and  Iron  police.? — A.  They  were  in  the 
aquireV  office;  I  fetchetl  them  to  the  wpiire'H office. 

Q. "Tod  arrested  them? — A.  Yes,  wr. 

Q.  I>id  you  arre.st  them  single- handeil  f — A.  I,  and  an  aaaiatant. 

y.  Who  was  till*  assistant  ? — A.  Mr.  Whelijijau. 

<^.  You  and  Mr.  Wholijraii;  lit*  asslsTed  you  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  <li<l  you  take  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  jwlice! — A.  I 
to«>k  this  one  man. 

Q    Yon  «)nly  had  one? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

<J  Why  did  yon  arrest  him  ?— A.  For  firing,  with  the  intention  of 
killing,  into  this  erow<l  that  was  there. 

"QTYou  said  you  intended  to  make  a  complaint  about  this  base-ball 
man  ?^i-A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yt)u  went  to  see  how  he  was  ? — A.  1  went  to  see  if  he  was  dan- 
genmsly  hurt. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  this  ]>oliceman  shot  anybody,  but  you 
arresttMl  him  and  took  him  up  there  f — A.  Only  one  I  took  up. 

Q.  Who  went  up  to  the  s«|uire's  otlice  with  yon  when  you  arrested 
hiiu  f — A.  Mr.  Whelijran  ami  five  or  six  Coal  and  Iron  police. 

Q.  WiM-e  there  any  ot  her  gentlemen  who  accompanied  you  up  there? — 
A.  There  wjis  quite  a  crow<l  followed  us  up. 

Q.  Were  you  still  representing  the  borough  i)olice  on  that  occasion  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  Dill  Captain  Christian  go  up  there?— A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  in  the 
nquin^V  officre  then. 

Q.  What  t4H)k  place  in  the  s<|iiire'soffie>ef — A,  We  went  in  there  and 
juiw  aliout  lietl'ron,  tA>  see  what  charge  was  preferred  against  him.  I 
"Vent  up  to  stv  iilMmt  Iletl'rou  and  came  back  and  told  lie  W2is  hurt,  and 
<*an;e  baek  to  get  a  commitment  for  him.  During  the  time  they  sent  a 
▼ehieU^to  drive  down  the  two  Cual  and  Iron  police  to  Pottsville. 

ii.  Is  I\>ttsville  the  <!ounty  town  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

tf.  You  got  a  c^nnmitmentf — A.  Ves,  sir. 

<i.  When*  is  It  f — A.  Yes;  for  Mover. 

<i   Thht  was  not  that  night  f — A.  Yes;  that  was  the  same  night. 

€^.  Was  not  Mr.  (christian  followiu;;  up  tosetalN>ut  it  f — A.  This  was 
fcj\er.  He  came  up  ahmg  with  a  man  I  arresttMl.  A  Polander  pre- 
^**umI  charges  :•  gainst  him. 

^:  This  is  th^  way:  You  had  a  e^mimitmeiit  for  two  I'oal  and  Iron 
tu^lice;  you  arrested  oni*,  and  one  eame  up  of  his  own  aceoid  ? — A.  Thret* 
^     four  C4ime  ahin^  ;  four.  I  suppose. 

^i.  What  t<M)k  plaiT  while  you  were  in  the  offi<*e  ? — A.  In  my  time 
»  ^jf .' 

^),  How  long  w»M«*  yon  lht»n»?— A.  Al)out  an  Inmr. 

^.  Did  \ou  not  appear  until  t!i*'  roinmitmentM  weiv  made  out  f — A. 
i  dnrin;;  tlie  time  1  ina«lc  this  onr  in  the  d*M-ket  I  went  ilown  to  the 
iiA4-  (o  is^  {  A  i'<<))\  oi  till'  roniMiitnif'nt. 

</.  Vou  wnnhl  )h*  the  otlif'cr  who  woiihl  take  a  ropy  of  theeommit- 
^^Mit.     Whil«»  vou  wiTi*  takiiiir  i  <*npv  of  it  \»»ii  lio  nut  kiM>w  what  t4H)k 

«uv  :it  thr  oilice.     DnI  yon  n*t:iiii  f'>  th«»  nilii'i-  f —  \.   Y«*s,  ^ir. 

<).  What    Wiis   the  coihlition  of  the  otlice? — A.  The  office  was  all 

ik*»  ill 
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Q.  Can  you  give  me  any  reason  in  the  world  why  the  sqnire's  office 
(ras  attacked  that  night  f — A.  I  can  not  give  a  reason. 

Q.  What  had  he  done  to  anybody  that  they  should  break  up  his  of- 
fice ? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  reason  there  w^as. 

Q.  Oe  had  committed  the  men  to  go  to  jail ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  to 
give  bail  at  Pottsville. 

Q.  Wlien  you  left  there  the  office  was  in  good  order  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  Monaghan  electee!  here  by  the  people  ! — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  lie  is  elected  to-day  by  the  people,  I  think  I — A.  Well,  to-day  is 
the  day  of  election. 
/  Q.  lie  is  elected  to-day  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  first  ward.. 

Q.  Justices  of  the  peace  are  elected  by  the  peopleT— A.~  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  other  squire's  office  being  attacked!— 
A    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whose? — A.  Squire  Shoemaker. 

Q.  When  was  his  office  attacked  f — A.  The  same  night. 

Q.  What  was  he  attacked  for ;  did  he  commit  any  police  to  jail  that 
night  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  after  the  scene  at  Squire  Monaghau's  office  f— 
A.  It  was  before. 

Q.  What  occasioned  that ;  do  you  know  ? — A.  I  do  not  know ;  I  was 
not  there. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  office  ? — A.  The  next  morning  I  saw  it. 

Q.  In  what  condition  was  it  ? — A.  Some  of  the  windows  werebrokein. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  it  was  who  attacked  the  squire's  office  that 
night? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  in  at  the  time. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  know  who  the  crowd  were  that  followed  you  up  to 
the  office  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  the  crowd  say  who  were  following  you  up  to  the  office  f— 
A.  Nothing  at  all  except  to  follow  us  up. 

Q.  Mr.  Christian  says  that  the  policeman  who  had  the  Coal  and  Iroa 
police  prisoners  in  charge  jumped  out  of  the  window  ? — A.  The  police- 
man ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  policeman  besides  you  ? — A.  I  left  cue  man 
there  by  the  name  of  Gael. 

Q.  Was  he  tiiere  when  you  came  back  f — A.  He  was  also  standing 
on  the  street.  1  would  say  I  came  down  and  went  to  the  office  and 
when  1  got  there  I  saw  the  windows  were  smashed. 

Q.  Where  was  the  squire  i — A.  1  guess  the  squire  got  out. 

Q.  ilow  long  were  j'ou  gone? — A.  Only  live  or  ten  minutes. 

Q.  Now,  have  you  ever  heard  any  reiison  for  that  attack  upon  th*^ 
man's  office  that  night,  upon  either  of  tiie  scjuire's  offices  ? — A.  No,  si 

Q.  riave  you  ever  heard  anybody  talking  about  it  since  ? — A.  No,  si 

Q.  You  have  no  idea  who  it  was  who  did  it  f — A.  Not  the  least  ide^ 

Q.  Wliether  it  was  miners,  strikers,  merchants,  lawyers,  doctors,  C^^^ 
clergymen  .' — A.  On  nccount  of  not  being  there  1  could  not  give  anp-^- 
idea. 

Q.  Where  was  the  crowd  when  you  got  back ;  you  were  only  gouet 
minutes  you  say,  and  you  say  a  crowd  followed  the  prisoner  up  there  ? 
A.   It  \v;is  in  front  of  tin*  otlict*. 

(}.  Th(»  same  crowd  you  left ! — A.  There  was  some  more,  I  think. 

Q.   Vou  think  the  erowd  was  greater  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Wlial  was  that  (Towd  generally  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  What  kind  ot  men  were  they  ;  of  what  oeeui)ation  in  life?— A. 
suppose  miners  and  laborers. 
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Q.  Where  do  the^*  principally'  work  f — A.  The  majority  of  them  work 
around  the  uiiueK. 

Q.  Wiu*  any  violence  offered  to  yon  ! — A.  No,  air. 

Q.  IIus  S^piire  Monaghan  ever  iK'en  a  miner  f — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Vou  do  not  know  that  he  ever  was  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  How  hing  have  yon  lived  hen»  ? — A.  Kijrht  yearn. 

Q.  IIowhHif;  has  he  lived  here? — A.  The  same  time. 

if.  He  w;mlivinf]^  here  when  y<»n  eame  here? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Sqnin*  Shoemaker! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  \Vhat  is  his  bnsiness ! — A.  S^piire. 

i).  Hoth  of  them  sqnire  and  nothing;  else? — A.  That's  all. 

i).  How  lonjx  had  they  lH»en  elected  to  these  ofllces  ? — A.  Sqaire 
Sh<H'niaker  was  electtMl,  I  i^ness,  six  years. 

Q.  And  S4inire  Mona^hap  ? — A.  He  was  the  one  I  had  n*ference  to. 

C^.  tMjnire  8h(HMnaker,  how  long  ? — A.  I  have  no  idea. 

Q.  Are  hoth  of  them  ri^iniu^  to  day  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  arrested,  as  1  nnderstand  it,  the  policeman  withont  a  war- 
rant, on  the  ;rroniid,  as  you  say,  that  he  had  l)een  ^nilty  of  an  assiiult 
with  intent  to  kill  l>y  flrinfr  into  that  cn)w<l  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  horon^h  police  aiv  there? — A.  There  is  three  paid 
police  and  al)ont  forty  siHM'ial  iM)lici'. 

Q.  An»  they  paid  f — A.  No,  sir:  special  police. 

Q.  Do  yiMijjet  fecii? — A.  FtH*s  in  case  yon  make  an  arrest. 

Q.  1  sn[»iH>se  yon  wouhl  have  fees  for  warrants  served,  and  fees  for  a 
ooniniitment  S4*rve<l.  and  snhp(enas,  re^nlar  fees? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  is  there  any  feelini^  or  coUisicm  or  any  c«)ntnidiction  or  irritation 
betwfH'n  the  lo<*al  {udice  and  the  mining  |>olice  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  they  act  in  harmony  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

i).  How  did  yon  come  to  arrest  one  of  the  mining  police? — A.  ^Vllen 
they  start 4m1  to  tire  in  the  crowd,  1  iK'lieved  it  l>etter  to  arrest  one  and 
4|nash  the  fuss. 

Q.  Thi>  man  submitted  to  arrest? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

if.  And  the  rest  of  them  rame  up  alon|;  with  him? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  ycm  tell  us  what  arms  they  had  that  you  saw? — A.  Itovolv- 


if.  Now,  do  you  know  anytli  in^r  about  the  difticuUy  of  the  next  day  ?— 
^.  Yes.  sir:  1  S4*<*n  quite  a  crowd  ol  iK>ople  at  the  heail  of  Main  street. 
Q.  What  time  <lid  you  see  that? — A.  On  Satunlay  alM)ut  3  o'chnsk, 
^iortly  after  li  oVhwk. 

Cj.  Now«  then,  tell  us  what  you  saw  an<l  know  alnnit  it. — A.  I  seen 
Uile  a  cn»wd  of  people  ;;athered  around  then'  towards  the  bn^aker. 

C^.  Towanls  which  busiker  f — A.  Kehley  Run  bn^aker. 

Cj.  ^Vhe^e  is  that  f — A.  North  of  Main  street. 

C^.    How   far  from   here? — A.   Almut  a  quarter  of  a  mile  is  the  dis- 

^*c«*. 

^^.  Now  tell  what  you  saw  ami  what  t(M>k  place  as  near  as  you  ran. — 
«  I  heanl  there  was  some  disturbance  ereated  there,  and  I  went  down 
i^^re  ti>  try  tn  quash  what  I  could.  I  seen  several  men  anmnd  therein 
^*ties  tojjether,  en»atin;j  ^nsit  t»xritemeiit. 

V^.  Why  did  y*»u  d<»  that  :  you  must  have  a  reason  f — A.  For  fear  of 
"^  »nhle  was  about  to  break  out. 

^f.   Wliat  triMible  f— A.   Like  Friday. 

^f.  You  tlu»u;rht  it    iiii;;lit   oeeasion   trouble  if  the  cn>wd  went  over 
^vn*  ? — A.  I  thought  It  was  better  to  ket»p  the  erowd  back. 

t^.  Now,  then,  what  took  pla***' ? — A.  I  did  not  si'e  anything  more;  I 
^tUy  heanl  shots  from  the  bn*aker;  1  did  not  see  any  ti;;htin>;. 
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Q.  You  did  not  see  tbe  shots  fired  ? — A.  I  was  not  near  the  breaker. 

(}.  You  do  not  know  who  fired  them  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  off  was  that  from  you! — A.  I  was  about  SOOyardSfl 
suppose. 

Q.  You  heard  shots?— A.  I  heard  shots. 

Q.  Could  you  see  any  smoke  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  not  tell  by  the  sound  whether  the  shots  were  from  both 
sidtNS  or  not  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  the  parties  in  that,  so  far  as  you  know  or  as  you  could 
se**  of  it;  could  you  see  that  f — A.  No,  sir ;  1  could  not  see  that. 

Q.  Did  you  see  there  a  body  of  Coal  and  Iron  i>olicef — A.  1  did  not 
see  the  (^oal  and  Iron  police  that  day. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  captain  of  the  police  ? — A.  Not  that  I  know. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  really  who  were  engaged  there  or  what  men 
they  were  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  men  being  escorted  from  their  work  to  their 
homes  ; — A.  I  seen  some  boys  coining  from  work,  but  they  were  let  go 

l>y. 

Q.  Now  you  say  you  were  afraid  there  would  be  trouble  with  the  men 
and  boys  at  work  in  the  mine  at  that  time  f —A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  a  private  or  railroad  mine  f — A.  It  is  an  individoal 
mine. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  wages  were  being  given  to  tbe  men!— A.  I 
have  no  idea. 

Q.  Have  you  not  heard  that  the  8  per  cent,  and  tbe  old  $2.50  bui8 
was  still  being  pai<l  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  men  were  working  at  the  price  the  miners  claimed  should 
be  paid  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  objection  on  the  part  of  the  strikers  that  the  men  contin- 
ued work  there  f — A.  There  may  have  been  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  something  about  that"?  You  think  they  wanted 
nobody  to  work  in  the  mines  at  any  price?: — A.  No,  sir;  to  my  under- 
standing they  wante(l  thein  not  to  work. 

Q.  Do  you  know  nnything  about  the  stoppage  of  the  William  Penn 
mine;  what  wiiges  were  paid  ?  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  trueornot 
that  the  8  per  cent,  wa.s  paid  on  the  old  basis  ? — A.  I  heard  it  was. 

(^.  Do  you  know  anything  about  men  being  stopped  from  working 
there  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  tliat  on  Saturday  the  ])olice  were  escorting  friends  from 
this  other  mine? — A.  1  do  not  know  whether  any  police  were  there  or 
not. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  the  police? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  How  long  have  you  been  a  policeman  ? — A.  Since  last  March. 

(},  Were  yon  aj)pointed  by  the  head  of  the  i>orough  ? — A.  Yes,sir. 

(f.  For  how  long  a  time? — A.  This  term. 

i).  This  term  runs  out  when? — A.  Next  month,  I  guess.  He  ifinp 
for  re  election  to-day. 

(»>.  Do  tlie  mining  police  make  arrests  in  tlie  town  generally  f—-^' 
Wlien  necessary. 

().  Do  they  arrest  for  (lifUculties  not  connected  with  the  mines?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

().  Do  thi\v  arrest  for  ordinary  breaches  of  tlie  peace  and  ordinary 
crimes  eonnnitt^ul  lien*  ? — A.   Y(\s,  sir. 

(^>.  Ontsi(l(^  ot  any  disturbance  witli  the  mines  or  miners,  and  outsitl^ 
of  their  ])reniises  ! — A.   Yes. 

Q.  Do  not  you  gentlemen  of  the  borough  police,  especially  you  w 
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it  fees,  tbese  are  your  perquisites  and  yon  should  have  anythinp^  made 
it  of  an  ordinary  arrest  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q*  And  yon  and  the  minin^^  police  do  not  get  along  very  well  on  that 
oret — A.  The  mining  police  and  we  have  no  trouble. 
Q.  You  do  not  like  them  first  rate,  do  youf — A.  We  have  nothing 
rainst  them. 

Q.  Do  not  you  men  who  are  local  i)olice  feel  that  when  they  make  an 
rest  here  in  town  of  cases  which  you  have  power  to  arrest,  do  you  not 
el  that  they  are  interfering  with  yon  f — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  You  do  not  feel  that  way,  you  lio  not  care  whether  you  make  fees 
•  not  ? — A.  If  there  is  aiiytliing  in  it.  we  would  like  to  make  it. 
Q.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  the  Coal  and  Iron  police  an*  support€*d 
;  these  mines — or  do  you  know  who  they  are  sup|>orted  by  ? — A.  I  am 
formed  the  Heading  Company  pavs  tliem. 

Q.  Do  you  me.tn  to  say  in  a  case  of  theft  here,  or  an  ordinary  tight  on 
te  street  here,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  that  tliey  have  authority,  and 
icj  exercise  it,  to  make  arrests? — A.  They  have  no  authority  in  the 
>rough  at  all. 

Q.  Do  they  «»xercise  that  power  in  the  borough  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  They  lo  not  make  arn»sts  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  of  the  Inirough  polic(^  make  these  arrests,  breaches  of  the 
Mice,  etr.f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  instan(*e  if  a  nuin  tir<*d  ofl*  a  weai)on  inside  the  lx>n)ugh,  which 
Auppose  is  against  the  oniinances  of  t\u*  l>orough,  would  tiu\v  have 
ithority  to  make  an  arrest  ? — A.  1  do  not  think  the  Coal  and  Iron  police 
U4  any  right. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  ix»ad  the  law  on  this  subject  f — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Yon  are  paid  entirely  by  fVos.     Then  you  have  three,  you  say,  who 
n*  paid  Sidari<*s:  they  are  polieenirn  propter? — A.  V«*s,  sir. 
Q.  Then  you  have  how  many  sp<M*.jal  police  ? — A.  8oin(»thing  over 
>rry. 

Q.  What  an»  thi'v  ap|M)int<Ml  for  ?— A.  They  were  af)pointe<l  for  any- 
ling  that  is  necessary,  sa>  lor  any  dis!nrb;ni«'e.  They  aiv  supiiosed  to 
I*  sworn  in  for  <inashiii.L''  it. 

Q.  They  are  not  appinntr*!  spi^-ially  as  they  do  in  large  cities,  to 
•rve  some  partimhir  person  or  watch  a  honse  or  keej)  a  door,  they  are 
|>|M)inted  genenilly  to  keep  thegeiu*ral  pt»aee  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Hy  Mr.  Stonk: 

Q.  When  these  men  were  iirrested  under  this  <'ommitm«'iit,  or  out  of 
hich  this  commitment  giew,  and  of  the  other  arrtwt  whieh  you  maide 
f  these  company  pt^bee,  \%hat  lH.*C4Une  of  the  prosecution  f  -  A.  These 
'oal  and  iron  poliee  ' 

Q.  What  was  done  with  them? — A.  Nothing  was  doiu*  with  them; 
liey  wen*  committed  to  rottsviUe.  When  i  came  b;M*k  to  the  s^piiie's 
flu*e,  of  course  1  saw  it  was  all  smasluHl  up — when  I  c^inui  back  the 
!«Kil  and  Inm  poliee  were  gone.  I  lieanl  since  they  gave  themselves  up 
t  Pottsville,  and  gave  bail  down  (here. 

Q.  You  are  simply  inforrnetl  that  they  went  to  Pottsville  and  sarren* 
ered  themstdves  to  the  authorities  there  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  Iwen  indicteil  ? — A.  I  do  not 
tiow. 

Q.  Has  there  lH»en  an  v  preliminary  examination  ? — A.  These  in  Potts- 
illeT* 

Q.  Anywhere! — A.  Not  that  1  know  of. 

Q.  That  was  a  waiver  of  examination! — A.  Just  for  the  occasion. 
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Q.  Did  you  or  not  have  some  sort  of  collision  with  the  company  po- 
lice Jilter  you  arrested  this  first  man  f — A.  After  my  going  back  from 
the  house  1  immediately  went  to  the  squire's  office;  I  went  to  the  far 
fiid  of  the  crowd  and  the  special  police  otficer,  so  he  says,  hollered 
^'Siiields;' 

Q.  Who  was  that  ? — A.  A  special  oflficer  named  Igo. 

Q.  die  of  your  men  ? — A.  Same  as  I  am.  He  called  me  over  and 
hailed  the  Coal  and  Iron  i>olice — there  were  a  few  walking  up  the  street 
two  men  deep  ;  they  were  halted. 

Q.  Who  halted  them  f— A.  Mr.  Igo. 

Q.  And  so  the  borough  policemen  called  the  company  policemen  to 
halt ! — A.  Yes.  sir ;  and  called  me  over  at  this  time,  and  as  they -came 
to  a  halt  each  man  has  his  two  hands  in  his  overcoat.  In  that  position, 
I  think,  they  came  to  a  halt,  and  then  they  opened  out  and  placed  two 
revolvers  in  my  mouth,  and  did  the  same  to  this  gentleman  here,  Mr. 
Igo. 

Q.  Well,  get  through  the  proceeding. — A.  When  they  baited  the 
crowd  came  rushing  down  towards  the  i)olicc\  1  did  not  want  to  be 
hurt  if  thej'  attacked  the  i)olice  and  fired  at  them,  and  I  got  to  one 
side. 

Q.  You  backed  out  ? — A,  1  biurked  out  from  the  pavement  and  the 
crowd  came  down  and  J  went  back  to  one  side,  and  the  Coal  andiron 
police  went  down  the  street. 

Q.  What  did  the  men  say  when  they  thrust  their  revolvers  in  yonr 
face  ? — A.  "  Keep  back."  The  tirst  Coal  and  Iron  polic^e  on  the  right 
when  they  marched  up  the  street. 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  men  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  seen  the  men  be- 
fore. 

Q.  Did  they  know  then  whether  or  not  you  were  an  officer  of  the 
town? — A.  I  do  not  think  they  did. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  they  knew  you  were  an  officer  of  the  town?— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  liave  a  bad<ie  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  1  did,  this  [exhibiting 
ba(l«»e|. 

Q.  in  full  view  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  this  <lay  or  niglitf — A.  It  was  night. 

Q.  Was  there  any  light,  j^as-light? — A.   Klectric  light. 

Q.  Who  were  these  men  ! — A.  They  were  Coal  and  Iron  police. 

Q.  Dotliey  live  here  I — A.  They  came  in  that  evening;  1  do  not  kno^ 
where  they  come  from.     1  think  they  came  in  on  the  train. 

Q.  Were  they  marching  in  here  ? — A.  1  think  some  other  policemen 
expected  these  men  in,  and  1  believe  they  were  sent  here  that  night.  I 
am  tohl  there  was  fourteen  of  tliem,but  tlien*  may  be  a  great  deal  more. 

(^>.  Have  any  arn\vis  been  made  here  recently  within  your  knowknlge 
of  miners  for  taxes? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  that  1  know  of.  I  know  there 
was  two  lN)landers  in  the  lock-up  that  the  tax-collector  had  put  in  for 
taxes. 

Q.  Y^ou  hav(*  seen  two  men  in  the  lock-up  that  the  tax-collector  hau 
in)])risoned  tor  taxes  ! — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? — A.  It  was  about  a  week  ago — over  a  week  a^*^' 
Tht»se  are  the  only  men  1  know  ot  arresleti  since  for  taxes. 

Q.  Have  you  a  law  in  this  State  which  authorizes  the  imprisoument 
of  men  tor  non-payment  of  taxes  .' — A.  Not  that  1  know  of.  ^ 

Q.  Was  tliis  a  poll-tax  i — A.   l>orough,  State,  and  county  tax. 

i}.  What  property  did  these  men  have  .^ — A.  They  didn't  haveaiiJ 
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property ;  they  were  goiug  to  leave  on  the  traiu  without  paying  their 
taxe«. 

Q.  They  hail  iioproi>erty  to  levy  on  for  taxes,  and  were  going  to  leave 
on  thi*  train  ! — A.  I  understood  that. 

Q  What  were  they  to  be  taxed  for  if  they  had  no  projyerty  ? — A. 
On-  minen?  are  all  taxe<l  whether  they  h  ave  proiwrty  or  not. 

Q  llow  mueh  art*  you  taxed,  an<l  how  much  taxes  do  you  have  to 
l>ay  on  pro|H*rty,  and  for  what ! — A.  For  borough,  State,  and  school 
taxes,  i»tr. 

Q.  What  do  they  tax  you  for ;  on  what  do  they  tax  yon  ! — A.  Personal 
tax. 

Q.  Whether  you  have  property  or  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  l>(H*s  a  man  who  has  no  property  pay  as  much  tax  as  a  man  who 
dot*H  havef—A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  does  a  man  who  has  no  property  have  to  pay  ? — A. 
Something  over  $:i ;  $^.60  I  believe. 

Q.  Just  a  tax  on  th<»  man? — A.  That  is  the  tax  on  the  lal)orer. 

Q.  In  the  nature  of  a  license  tax  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  miner  Iiiis  some- 
thing over  ?5. 

Q.  For  the  privile«;e  of  mining  ? — A.  For  the  privilege  to  mine. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  a  man  working  in  tlie  mines,  who 
has  no  proiH'rty  on  earth  exirept  the  clothes  on  his  back,  and  they  are 
rrnggeil,  that  lie  has  got  to  pay  a  $o  tax  ! — A.  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  he  has  got  clothes  or  not  on  his  biick,  he  has  got  to  pay  it. 

Q.  Who  collects  it  ! — A.  The  tax  collector. 

Q.  SupiKise  tlie  fellow  has  got  nothing  to  live  on,  that  he  has  nothing 
with  which  to  pay  the  tax,  then  how  dot*s  the  collector  get  it? — A.  Take 
hiJi  b(Mly  for  it ;    arrest  him. 

Q.  W'hat  d<K»8  he  do  with  him  ?— A.  Take  him  down  to  Pottsville. 

Q.  Put  him  in  jail  f — A    Yes,  sir. 

i^.  How  long  would  they  keep  him  in  jail  ? — A.  I  do  not  know;  it 
mav  1h»  four  or  live  days. 

Q.  Do  they  work  the  men  out  on  the  stn»et«  ? — A.  Not  in  this  borough; 
I  do  not  know  what  they  do  in  Pottsville.  They  are  sent  to  Pottsville 
right  away. 

By  Mr.  Pakkkr  : 

i).  What  is  your  birthplace  ? — A.  Ireland. 

Q.  When  did  you  (^mn*  hen»  f — A.  About  eight  years  ago. 

Q.  Now  do  you  know  what  tin*  trouble  was  at  Sipiin*  Sh<M»maker's 
ofBce  ? — A.  1  was  informed  that  Mr.  Kreiger  had  some  man  or  boy  in 
there  at  the  time. 

Q.  Y(m  un<lerst<KHl  that  they  had  some  one  then*  ? — A.  1  understooil 
they  had  a  man  there. 

Q.  Did  you  not  understand  that  he  was  having  a  trial  there  and  that 
the  crowd  were  this  niaii*s  t'lieiids  who  tried  to  break  in  and  release  himt 
-**A.   Yes,  sir ;   I  und«*rNt04Ni  that. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  what  Mover  was  arn»sted  for? — A.  lie  was 
D<if  arn'sted. 

Q.  Was  he  in  your  nistody  f — A.  No;  he  come  to  the  sipnre's  olMw» 
^iid  a  polish  man  prefrrnMl  rhargc  against  him  for  beating  him  on  the 
C^lieek  with  the  butt  of  a  revolver. 

Q.  Was  he  arrested  for  shooting  1 1  ftfron? — A.  No  one  was  a  r  nested 
Iti  particular  for  that. 

Q.  Was  not  a  warrant  or  ('oininitment  issued  for  any  one  for  doing 
..  Not  for  shooting  lletlVon. 
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Q.  Will  you  read  that? — A.  (The  following  was  read;) 

P2XHTBIT  51. 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 

County  of  Schnylkilly  88 : 

To  the  constable  of  Sheiiaiidoah,  iu  the  county  of  Schuylkill,  and  the  keeper  of  the 

comiuoii  jail  iu  the  said  couuty,  greethij;: 

James  Shieldn,  this  is  to  command  you,  the  said  constable,  forthwith  to  take  and  de- 
liver into  the  custody  of  the  said  keeper  of  the  common  jail  the  body  of  W.H.  Meyer, 
lieutenant  ol  police,  charged  before  J.  J.  Mouaghan,  squire,  one  of  our  justices  of  the 
peace  in  and  l^>r  the  said  county,  with  an  assault  and  battery  with  intent  lo  kill,  by 
shooting  at  and  woun«ling  Michael  lieli'rou  and  others,  and  you  and  the  said  keeper 
are  hi-n^hy  respiired  to  receive  the  said  W.  II.  Moyer,  lient'enant  of  police,  in  yoar 
custody  in  the  said  common  jail  and  there  safely  keep  until  he  tinds  sufficient  snrety 
in  the  sum  of  $^>00  bail  for  his  appearance  at  the  next  term  of  Schuylkill  coort  to 
answer,  etc.,  or  until  otherwise  legally  discharged. 

Witness  my  lian<l  and  seal  this  'M  day  of  February,  A.  D.  l"!^. 

J.  J.  MONAGIIAN,     [seal] 

Jimiice  of  the  Peace, 

Q.  Then  this  Moyer  was  arrested  for  shooting  Heffrou  f — A.  Some 
parties  were  williu<r  to  swear  he  shot  Hefl'ron. 

Q.  Then  yon  took  ont  this  commitment  for  the  shooting  of  Heffron. 
You  said  you  arrested  Moyer  upon  an  entirely  different  ground  f — A.  I 
did  not  arrest  \\m\. 

Q.  But  he  was  (diarged  with  shooting  Heffron  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  else  was  charged  with  shooting  Heffron  f — A.  Nobody  I  know 
of. 

Q.  Did  you  arrest  a  man  for  shooting  Heffron  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  any  one  understood  \o  be  committed  for  shooting  Heffron  f^ — 
A.  I  understood  that  man  was. 

Q.  This  man  Moyer  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  3'ou  arrest  him  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  ? — A.  Fie  was  nor  jirrested  until  he  come  into  the  squire' ^ 
oliicH*  and  this  eliar-r  was  ])referred  against  him. 

Q.  What  chat  ge  I — A.   Beating  this  man  with  a  revolver. 

Q.  Why,  then,  was  tl)e  cominitment  mach^  out  for  shooting  Heffrou  ? 

A.  Ti.dv  were  otlier  parties  swon*  in  the  oilice  that  he  shot  in  tiie  crowit  - 

Q.  Was  any  of  tins  taken  in  writing;  any  «i!rhlavit  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q    Who  made  the  allidavitf — A.  I  could  not  lell. 

(»>.  You  had  nolliing  to  do  witli  it  i — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  your  i)urpose  to  arrest  either  of  these  men  to  protect  tbeii-^ 
fi'om  the  mob? — A.  It  was  to  juotect  them  from  the  mob  and  proteC^ 
tliem  from  hurting  any  one  in  the  mob. 

Q.  Then  tlie  pmpose  of  arresting  these  two  policemen  by  yourself^ 
as  iinotiier  set  of  policemen,  was  partly  to  keep  them  from  harniingoth-^ 
ers,  an<l  partly  to  keep  others  from  harming  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(^,.  You  tliought  it  would  i>e  safer  for  the  Coal  and  Iron  police  to  b^ 
at  Pottsvillo  than  to  remain  here,  and  therefore  you  were  not  actinj' 
independently  of  the  policemen,  but  really  endeavoring  to  protect  them  T 
A.  Yes,  sir;  1  thoujjfht  they  were  not  doing  tight  to  tire  into  a  crowd  of 
men.     Some  there  was  innocent  of  the  thing. 

(i-  You  understand  me  clearly.  I  say  you  were  seeking  in  part  to  pro- 
tect the  Coal  and  Iron  [)olice  from  the  mob? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not. 

Q.  That  was  not  part  of  your  purpose? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Tben  you  were  acting  entirely  in  good  faith  in  arresting  them  !— 
A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  wanted  them  arrested  to  punish  them  for  what  they  had 
done  ? — A.  For  firing  in  the  borough. 
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.  You  had  uo  purposo  to  protect  them  from  the  niobT — A.  Yes,  sir; 
was  the  re«uM)ii ;  to  keep  the  peace.  I  thought  by  airesting  them 
»ahl  quasli  tiu*  fims  right  there.  The  |K)liceman  I  arrested  told  me 
e  befon»  we  got  into  the  scpiire's  office  ami  were  going  along  the 
^t,  that  if  it  was  not  for  me  they  would  have  been  killed. 


TE8TIM0HT  OF  PETEB  C.  KBEIOEB. 

RTKR  (\  Kretgeu,  swoHi  and  examined. 

Mr.  StoNK: 

.  Where  do  yon  reside  ? — A.  Sbennndoah,  this  town. 

.  How  long  have  you  lived  heref — A.  Close  on  to  twenty  years. 

.  Where  were  you  born  f — A.  Within  1>  miles  of  this  place. 

.  What  business  are  you  eugaged  in? — A.  I  am  a  Coal  and  Iron 

•e  otlieer. 

.  Now  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

.  How  long  have  you  occupied  that  position? — A.  Next  June  will 

wenty -one  years ;  that  is,  three  years  of  that  I  have  been  olf  with 

ue88. 

.  Coal  and  Iron  police  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.     I  was  off  two  vears.    I  was 

iMUted  under  State  act  of  assembly,  which  was  passed  in  18G7,  I 

k.    I  was  api»ointe«l  under  this  act,  which  I  am  serving  under  at 

present  tinu*. 

.  What  are  your  duties  .' — A.  My  duties  are  to  go  back  and  forth 

he  passenger  trains  and  protect  the  passengers  and  the  de|H)t8  for 

Heailing. 

.  This  is  the  railroad  [mlice  ' — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  around  the  collie* 

>  • 

.  To  protect  llie  property  of  that  cori)oration  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

.  Were  yon  pn*sent  or  did  you  take  any  part  in  these  riots  hei*e  a 

wiM'ks  ago.  alxHit  which   the  witnesses  have  been  talking! — A.  1 

.  Tell  us  what  >ou  know  ab«»ui  it,  as  hrietly  as  you  ean. — A.  I  went 
n  to  tlie  lower  end  of  this  Main  street  to  protect  sonn*  men  working 
Wst  Shenandoah  and  see  that  they  got  home  siife.  10  very  thing 
!jed  otf  quietly.  As  1  come  around  a  point  of  nn'ks  here,  1  saw  » 
rd  gathering  on  the  street  that  i:^t)t*s  around  Sheiian<loah  City.  I  ran 
u  there  and  when  I  got  down  there  1  saw  the  crowd,  I  suppose  alNuit 

hundre<l  ami  tifty.  i  went  through  the  crowd  and  I  saw  some 
eemen  going  t4»  protect  some  of  these  men  and  were  walking  with 
n,  and  tli«»He  parties  were  throwing  stones  and  snow-balls  and  ice, 

1  think  coal  and  slate  ami  some  fro/en  missiles  lying  arountl 
rv.  It  ^^a^4plite  well  a4lvanced  when  1  ^ot  there.  One  of  our  4»tti- 
I  by  th(*  name  4»r  Mr.  Mo>4*r,  as  they  <^ime  up  with  sticks  in  their 
ds,  I  think  they  were  palings  of  a  fenc<',  very  large  size  palings, 
I  them  to  dr4)p  that,  and  they  W4>uld  n4)t  give  them  up  and  they 
Br  pretty  near,  an<l  that  opeiM^l  the  ball.    The  crowd  ruslied  in  then 

iiif  others  wi'uld  come  up  they  wtaild  grab  thek*  nmn.  I  gut  hold 
He  man  and  hande4i  him  over  t4)one  of  the  ofllc4'rs.  Then  there  was 
therone  c^iine  up  again  with  a  stick  and  he  was  ansistiug  the  other 
» and  I  got  hold  of  him  and  1  puIUnI  him  in.  1  always  carry  a  pair 
4Uidcufffi  with  me,  and  with  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  officers  1  put 
m  on  thi«  man.  1  ftmunl  my  way  thn)ugli  the  cniwd  with  the  iut^^n- 
I  of  going  t<»  the  justice's  ofiice.    I  got  through  about  30 or  iO.yards 
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and  I  saw  the  crowd  gathered  around  the  offioers  and  the  offla 
idosed  together,  and  clubs  going  like  they  had  more  thao  th 
handle.  I  saw  an  officer  drop  and  a  prisoner  run  away  and  I 
officer  get  up  again  and  run  after  him.  I  heard  a  pistol  shot 
the  smoke  of  it  I  think  there  was  five  or  six  more  shots,  but  tl 
got  so  around  there,  and  I  got  out  of  the  way  with  my  man. 
pretty  thick  crowd,  and  I  come  up  to  Squire  Shoemaker. 

Q.  Who  fired  the  first  shot  f — A.  I  could  not  tell.  It  was  oi 
offioers  that  fired  the  first  shot  in  that  crowd. 

Q.  The  first  shooting,  then,  was  done  by  the  police  officers  t- 
sir;  they  had  to  protect  themselves;  they  were  worked  down, 
this  officer  tumble.  When  he  got  up  he  fi^ed  a  shot,  and  then 
bing  be«an. 

Q.  Was  Captain  Ohristian  in  that  crowd  f — A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  this  splendid  retreat  of  his  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I 

Q.  Were  yon  one  of  them  f — A.  I  was. 

Q.  When  was  thatf — A.  I  think  that  was  Saturday  the  4tli 
xnary  about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  That  refers  to  this  occurrence  you  have  just  been  teUini 
Before  or  after  that  f — ^A.  After  that 

Q.  How  long  f — A.  The  next  day,  in  the  afternoon  about  i 

Q.  Who  began  the  shooting  that  day  f — A.  I  do  not  knOw ;  ] 
say  who  began  the  shooting,  but  I  know  it  was  pretty  hot 
dodged  several  big  lumps  of  coal  and  slate  about  twice  as  largi 
[illustrating],  thrown  at  a  pretty  good  distance. 

Q.  Who  began  the  assault  f — A.  The  mob  began  the  assanl 
officers. 

Q.  By  throwing  stones  at  them  and  missiles  of  various  kin 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the 'men  retreated  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Attempting  no  violence  I — A.  We  attempted  no  violence 

Q.  Were  you  trying  to  avoid  violence  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  Theyg( 
close  to  us  and  we  thought  we  should  be  killed,  and  we  forme 
and  faced  to  the  front,  faced  the  mob,  and  I  thought  that  the 
would  probably  give  the  command  to  fire,  but  he  did  not.  We 
for  a  little  while  and  then  faced  about  again  and  marched  ofT  si 
treating  back  towards  the  bridge. 

Q.  In  your  judgment  had  any  shots  been  fired  on  the  mob  b< 
returned  their  fire  t — A.  I  think  not 

By  Mr.  Chipman: 

Q.  You  say  you  carried  a  prisoner  to  Squire  Shoemaker's 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  same  night  that  the  Goal  and  Iron  police  v 
ried  to  Squire  Monaghan's  office  f — Yes,  sir ;  the  same  eveuini 

Q.  Wbat  liappeued  at  Squire  Shoemaker's  oflSce? — A.  While 
in  there  I  want^  to  give  this  man  a  hearing.  He  was  a  Polai 
I  took  a  Pole  up  with  me  to  interpret  for  him.  I  wanted  m 
the  crowd  along.  They  were  pretty  close  to  our  heels,  and  I  on 
door  locked  and  I  ordered  the  man  assisting  me  to  stay  at  the 

Q.  Did  yon  have  a  hearing  t — A.  We  were  about  having  a 
when  stones  began  to  come  in  the  window.  Tliey  began  to  ass 
justice's  office  and  they  tried  to  force  in  the  door. 

Q.  How  many  stones  came  in  the  window  ! — A.  I  could  not 
I  suppose  the  window  was  struck  nearly  a  half  a  dozen  times. 

Q.  Were  the  window-sashes  broken  ! — A.  I  could  not  say 
the  sashes  were  broken  or  not 
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Q.  How  long  wen^  they  «toniii{r  the  place! — A.  Tlioy  tried  to  break 
D  the  4lo<»r  and  the  <l(K>r  was  braet'd  up  in  a  way.  There  was  an  iron- 
rig  Ixiard,  [  think,  braced  np  a;^ainst  tlie  door.' 

Q.  Yon  had  taken  liini  into  this  court  and  shut  the  crowd  out  and 
»nietMl  the  <loor.  Why  <litl  yon  shut  the  (Towd  out! — A.  It  wonhl  not 
lave  b4MMi  healthy  to  have  tJiem  in  there. 

Q.  \Vh>  f — A.  I  considered  the  way  things  was  going  my  life  was  at 
i  pretty  good  risk. 

Q.  Yon  thought  the  crowd  would  commit  violcnci^? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  think  thatf — A.  I  heanl  the  racket  outside  and  the 
breats. 

Q.  What  ttireats  did  you  hear? — A.  I  could  not  understand. 

Q.  That  is,  the  threats  were  in  the  Polish  hmguagef — A.  It  was  all 
>retty  much  Polish  talk. 

Q.  So  you  did  not  understand  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  stay  there? — A.  I  staid  there  until  there  was  a  commit- 
et*  sent  up  to  get  the  men  released  as  quick  as  possible  for  fear  of  a 
erritlc  riot.     1  said,  '*  if  you  get  a  sum  we  will  deliver  them  up." 

Q.  What  s^H'urity  were  the^  to  give  ? — A.  The  committer*  said,  "What 
ail  ilo  you  want  f  We  sai«l,  "  We  do  not  want  verv  heavy  bail."  I 
Bid,  "  i'MH^r 

Q.  Di<l  you  fix  the  bail  ? — A.  The  6<|uire  asked  me  if  I  would,  and  I 
U«l  $IUH)  was  suflicicut  bail. 

Q.  You  said  that  and  the  squire  took  bail  for  $300.  Did  yon  then 
Mive  ? — .\.  \'es,  sir ;  I  left. 

Q.  Did  you  go  out  among  the  crowd  ? — A.  No,  sir;  not  among  the 
rowd. 

Q.  After  the  man  was  bailed  did  he  go  out? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Whert»  did  you  got— A.  1  went  out  the  bsick  way. 

Q.  llow  do  you  mean  the  back  way? — A.  The  rear  of  the  lot 

ii.  You  went  out  the  back  way  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

<i.  Why ;  in  onler  to  get  away  from  the  crowd  ? — A.  I  was. 
Mr.  Parker.  You  wouhl  have  lHH*n  willing  to  have  let  him  go,  if 
iiec«Mar\*,  on  half  that  bail  ? 
Q.  I  think  1  would. 


TE8TIM0HT  OF  LEWIS  LEHB,  Jr. 

I'EWis  Leiie,  Jr.,  sworn  and  examine<l. 

liy  Mr.  Chipman: 
.  Q'  What  is  your  business  ? — A.  My  (N^cupation,  it  was  on  top  of  the 

V.  Oil  top  of  what  slo|H»? — A.  Turkey  Run  colliery. 

"   ^VJHMi  did  von  work  tlien»? — A.  The  last  I  workeil  was  on  the  Ist 
•^'»r   this  month. 

Jl*  ^Vhfre  IS  that  mine  f — A.  At  the  southwest  end  of  this  borough. 

"•  ^^*hat  com]>any  is  mining  it  f — A.  The  Philadelphia  and  Heading 
^^  '^iid  ln>n  Conqmny's  mines  it. 

St'   «  ou  say  yon  worketl  there  on  the  1st  of  this  month  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

jt*  ,   ''^  \"n  n-  t  go  «»ni  in  .lannary  .' — A.  I  did:  yes,  sir. 

Q.  1>«)  xou  U'long  to  the  Knights  of  Lalsirf — A.  I  do,  sir. 

H»  Uow  h)ng  diti  you  stay  out  f — A.  I  di<lnH  go  to  work  in  January 
■*^  w*  *^^^^'     *  •l"*^  work  on  the  l!7tli  of  I>tH;end)er. 
H-^Whiu  di^i  yoii  quit  work  for  f — A.  Because  we  ha<l  no  cars  on  ac- 
"  of  the  railroad  strike  and  was  told  there  was  no  work  for  me. 
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Q.  Did  you  apply  for  work  afterwards  ! — ^A.  I  applied  yesterday 
morniug. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  your  duties  were  f — A.  Head  man  at  the  head 
of  the  slope. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  ? — A.  Taking  and  chaining  cars,  putting  chain  on 
the  empty  car  to  let  it  go  back.  The  slope  is  inside  of  the  mine  and  the 
car  comes  down  of  its  own  weight. 

Q.  The  system  we  have  in  other  mines  as  one  car  goes  down  the 
other  comes  up! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  You  say  you  had  that  place,  and  stopped  on  the  27th  of  last  month 
because  they  had  no  work  lor  you? — A.  Of  December,  I  mean. 

Q.  You  stopped  until  when  ? — A.  Until  Mr.  Williams  ordered  me  to 
go  to  work  on  the  27th  of  January. 

Q.  You  went  to  work  ? — A.  1  was  ordered  to  work  that  day,  bat  I 
think  it  was  the  28th  I  went  to  work.  I  worked  three  days — no,  there 
was  Sunday  in  between. 

Q.  You  worked  three  days,  with  Sunday  between.  Why  did  yoo 
stop  work  f — A.  I  worked  on  until  the  Ist  of  February.  Then  Mr.  Will- 
iams came  and  told  me  the  colliery  would  start  the  next  day  to  mine 
coal.  He  sjiid,  "  1  suppose  you  have  no  objection."  I  said,  "  No,  sir;  I 
haven't."  "  Well,  we  want  to  know  what  you  are  going  to  do  F  I  asked 
in  what  way.  ^'  Will  you  go  to  work  to-morrow  ?"  I  asked  Mr.  Will- 
liams  what  he  was  going  to  pay.  "  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  pay,'' 
he  answered.  I  said,  '^  1  can  not  handle  any  coal  under  them  circam- 
stances,  Mr.  Williams."  He  says,  "  Our  repairing  is  now  done,  and  if 
you  can't  handle  any  coal  you  had  better  not  come  to  work  to-morrow." 
"All  right,  sir,"  says  I.  He  says,  *'  Understand  you  are  not  discharged, 
do  not  go  awfiy  with  that  opinion."  "All  right,"  I  says;  and  he  says, 
"You  tell  Mr  Church  to  come  up  here."  Mr.  Church  was  my  boss.  1 
went  down  tlie  slope  where  he  had  been  working,  repairing,  and  1  told 
Mr.  Church  to  come  up.  That  was  all  i  know.  We  were  ordered  to <ro 
to  work  Jit  a  large  meeting  in  town,  and  we  decided  to  go  to  work:  aod 
we  returned  yesterday  morning,  and  1  was  intbrnied  by  my  boss  there 
was  no  work  for  nie.  1  wantcnl  to  know  what  was  the  reason,  ih*  said, 
''I  understand  for  (lisobeying  orders."  I  asked  whtMi.  He  said. ''On 
the  Ist  of  February.-'  '*A11  right,"  1  said,  and  asked  permission  to  get 
some  little  tilings  1  had,  and  he  gave  me  that  permission.  Then  I  asked 
Mr.  Chureh  for  a  reeoniinendation  Tor  work.  He  told  ine  he  would  con- 
sider over  the  matter.  He  was  togivenie  notice  when  to  come.  That 
is  all  1  know. 

Q.  Wiiat  were  you  doing  in  the  mine  or  at  the  mine  or  on  the  slope 
at  the  time  the  other  men  were  out ' — A.  I  was  repairing  the  mine. 

Q.   Keeping  the  mine  in  order .' — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  men  engaged  in  that,  as  1  understand  it,  did  not  strike  ?— A. 
Some  of  them  did.  1  was  away  when  these  men  struck.  I  was  oat  ot 
this  county,  and  when  1  returned  they  wjis  out.  Mr.  Williams  asked 
me  why  I  was  not  at  work.     1  told  him  1  was  away  on  a  visit. 

Q.  ilow  many  struck  t — A.  1  eould  not  tell  you;  1  wiis  not  here. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  told  him  you  could  not  work  on  coal,  what 
you  tell  liim  that  for  ? — A.  Because  1  did  not  know  what  I  wa«  going 
to  work  for;  he  could  not  tell  me. 

Q.  Did  you  do  that  because  you  did  not  know  who  you  were  going  to 
work  with  / — A.  No,  sir.  1  told  him  I  could  not  work  under  them  cir- 
cumstances; that  1  could  not  work  without  the  8  per  cent. 

Q.  You  wanted  the  8  per  cent.,  ami  von  did  not  care  to  work  unless 
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I  got  that.    Did  you  ask  him  what  other  men  were  going  to  workf — 

Ye«i,  Hir. 

}.  The  strike  was  in  force! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

J.  If  you  ^ot  the  8  per  cent  you  would  have  gone  to  work! — A. 

!St  likely  I  would. 

>.  And  when  you  went  back  yesterday  you  were  refused  work! — A, 

S  sir. 

In  i*ARKER.  Are  you  a  practical  miner! 

'he  Witness.  I  am  not,  sir. 

K  Do  you  see  one  here  ? — A.  None  working  at  my  colliery. 

K  There  is  no  one  here  whom  you  recognize  as  l>eing  a  practical 

le<l  miner  f — A.  None  I  can  see  in  the  front  row  here.    There  is  no 

lers  at  my  colliery,  where  1  have  been  working,  here  in  the  front  row. 


TE8TIM0HT  OF  HEHBT  MOLL. 

[enry  Moll,  sworn  and  examined : 

Ir.  Parker.  What  is  your  name  ? 

be  Witness.  Henry  Moll. 

(.  What  do  you  know  alK)ut  this  matter ;  or  are  you  acitizen  residing 

e,  in  business  in  this  town  ? — A.  I  am  an  engineer  by  occupation. 
\.  Where  employed  ! — A.  Turkey  Run  colliery. 

\.  Wh<*n  did  you  cease  to  be  employed  there,  or  are  you  still  employed 

re  t — A.  1  am  not  employwl  now. 

\.  I>o  you  know  what  testimony  is  expected  from  you,  or  rather  you 

y  tell  your  story.    Cto  on  and  state  what  you  wish  to. — A.  In  the 

t  place  I  belong  to  the  Knights  of  Labor ;  I  wish  that  understood ;  I 

ODg  to  the  onlor  of  the  Knights  of  Iial>or.    When  tlie  strike  com- 

nced  I  still  kept  on  working,  kept  on  repairing  what  was  to  be  done 

repairing  the  engines  and  pumping  the  water  also. 

}.  You  pumi>ed  until  when  ? — A.  I  pumped  until  tlie  1st  of  this  month. 

\.  Then  did  tliey  re(iuire  some  other  work  of  you  ? — A.  My  work  in 

colliery  when  it  is  in  regular  openition  is  hoisting  (^al. 

}.  Did  you  have  a  chance*  to  hoist  coal  since  the  strike  began  ! — A. 

«,  sir. 

I.  Did  you  d(H*line  doing  so  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

I.  And  since  the  strike  was  declared  oil'  have  you  presented  yourself 

work  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

J.  What  answ4*r  did  you  get  ! — A.  The  Ik)ss's  answer  was  that  there 

I  no  work  for  nn*. 

f.  Who  was  the  boss? — A.  Mr.  Churrli. 

}.  Did  he  state  any  r<»asoii  why  then*  was  no  work  for  you? — A.  Be- 
iHe  1  did  not  oIh>v  onlers. 

I.  In  raising  coal  at  the  time  you  were  eaUed  upon  to  raisi*  it,  were 
•  men  employnl  who  were  not  Kni;:hts  of  Labor! — A.  No,'Sir ;  noth- 
mentiomnl  of  that  kind.  I  refused  to  hoist  eoal  lN*eause  the  order 
Bi  the  exe<*utive  eomniittee  fmni  the  Knights  of  Lal>or  said  there 
qM  In*  no  eoal  lioisted. 

|.  Anil  you  olH\ve<l  the  Knights  of  La!)or  instead  of  obi»ying  your 
sf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

J.  And  when  you  wtMit  l»aek  ami  wanted  to  work  the  Ih)ss  told  you 
Aid  not  want  you  ? — A.  V<»s,  sir. 
>.  That  is  all  there  is  of  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Has  he  put  some  one  in  the  place  you  formerly  occupied!— A.  I 
guess  some  one  in  the  neighborhood. 

Q.  Well,  there  is  a  man  doing  the  work  you  refused  to  do  t— A.  Tea, 
sir. 

Mr.  Stone.  Is  tjiere  anything  else  you  want  to  telH 

Mr.  Parker.  You  have  read  over  this  agreement  providing  for  the 
men  to  go  to  work  again  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  there  is  any  agreement  to  arbitrate  for 
wages  after  you  go  to  work? — A.  No;  I  do  not  understand  it  that  way. 


TESTIMONT  OF  JAMES  O'HEABV. 

James  O'IIearn,  sworn  and  examined : 

By  the  OhaiR3IAN  : 

Q.  Where  were  you  born  ? — A.  In  Ireland,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  country  f — A.  I  guess  I  have 
been  about  thirty  live  years. 

Q.  IIow  long  have  you  been  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  ! — A.  That 
long,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  this  county  ? — A.  And  in  this  county,  in  the  Schuylkill 
region. 

Q.  You  are  well  acquainted  with  the  mines  and  the  people?— A. 
Yes,  sir  5  I  worked  many  a  year  at  the  mines. 

Q.  Are  you  engaged  in  the  mining  business  now  f — A.  I  am  engaged 
as  a  carpenter,  working  around  the  town  ;  building  houses  and  repair- 
ing them. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  riots  that  occurred  in  this  town,  or  near  here,  in 
the  early  part  of  this  month  ? — A.  1  did  on  the  Saturday. 

Q.  The  riot  that  occurred  on  Saturday.  Will  you  please  tell  the  com- 
mittee how  it  occurred;  who  was  responsible  for  it,  and  what  you  saw 
and  heard  in  this  way!  Tell  us  all  about  it. — A.  When  we  heard  first, 
the  advisory  board  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  were  meeting  in  the  hall, 
and  fifteen  minutes  before  the  thing  occurred  we  got  word  that  there  was 
a  gathering  around  Kehley  Run  colliery.  So  John  W.  Morgan— do, 
there  was  two  Polanders  went  out  then  to  talk  to  the  Polish  party  and 
try  to  get  the  crowd  away.  Tbey  were  talking  and  John  W.  Morgan, 
Pete  Igo,  and  myself  were  going  to  see  the  chief  burgess,  and  we 
offered  our  assistance  in  a  body  as  citizens  to  disperse  the  mob;  so  Mr. 
Morgan  being  slow  of  walking,  we  did  the  running,  me  and  Igo.  We 
got  to  Kehley  linu  colliery  ten  minutes  before  the  bell  rang. 

Q.  What  bell  ? — A.  The  boll  for  stopi)ing  the  colliery  in  the  evening. 
The  Coal  and  Iron  police  wen*  there,  about  fifteen  or  twenty,  to  the  besi 
of  my  knowledge,  all  around  the  ofiice,  and  the  mob  was  close  t<»  the 
office.  When  I  went  up  they  halted  nie.  I  told  them  1  came  as  a  citi* 
zen  to  try  to  break  u|)  the  nioh — try  to  get  them  away. 

Q,  Who  halted  you  .' — A.  One  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  police.  He  said, 
*'A11  right,"  that  we  (M)uld  pass.  an<l  put  down  the  clubs  and  things  they 
had.  \\  ('  ♦iot  hack,  1  guess,  about  000  or  800  yards.  There  was  a  string 
along  the  railroad  we  got  back  that  far,  and  the  Coal  and  Imn  police 
started  tor  the  middle  of  the  town  an<l  they  got  into  the  heart  of  the 
mob.  When  they  saw  they  could  not  get  any  further,  they  stopi>ed 
there  about  a  minute  or  two  wIkmi  one*  of  the  policemen  jumped  from 
the  police  ranks  and  grabbed  a  man  in  the  crowd.     As  soon  as  he  did 
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that  I  i^rahlied  liiiii  ami  I  told  hiin  \\v  ciinio  tbciv  to  try  to  not  tlio  mob 
uwsiy,  hilt  it  s(M*ms  ho  was  trying;  to  niiso  ii  riU'ket.  (Miristiaii  Jumped  to 
the  trout  ami  ^iiahhiMl  mo.  I  said,  *^VII  li^ht  ''  Tho  hoys  \v4>iv  liriii^ 
Kiiowhalls  hilt  tluMTowd  was  not.  I  said  we  would  try  to  riusli  it.  Tliry 
Wfut  hark  to  tlu*  otlico  a^aiii  ami  they  took  down  aloii;:  that  flat,  and 
as  th»\v  Wfiv  p»in;r  upon  the  rise  up  to  the  roatl  hriil;:**,  two  of  tlioir 
iiu'ii  tl'Il  and  4»iii*  fellow  shot  hims«*lf.  They  went  a  Ion;;  hark  and  tliey 
tin-il  ilin-e  or  lour  bullets.  Of  eourse  there  was  a  trw  shots  Iroiii  the 
other  sjiii',  ti>o. 

if.  Whi-ii  these*  Toal  and  Iron  poliromon  tired  (n-st  and  the  fellows 
liiaih*  I\u'  them,  was  that  tin*  lu';;iiiniiijL'  of  the  rii»f  f — A.  Yes,  sir:  the 
shontin;;.     It  was  the  he;4iiiiiin;£  of  the  shooting;  at  ihat  time. 

ij.  IMi-aM'  tell  ot'  >\hat  nationalit.v  the  hulk  ot  the  crowd  consisted 
win- II  tiial  liot  hi*;;an.  Wi-re  th«'y  llun;:aiians.  Italians,  INilcs,  Aincri- 
caii"*.  Irishmen,  or  what  i — A.  Th«\v  were  all  mixed  up  there. 

i).  \Vli;it  rlcnu'iit  predominated  f — A.  I  ^uess  the  rolanders  were 
ab(»iit  the  stron.u'esr  i:i<*ket  tiieri'. 

i).  .\rf  then*  maii\  PohindtMs  here  in  tliis  immediate  vieinity  and 
mines  * — A.  There  is  a  p»od  many  :  a  ;rood  iiumher. 

Q.  Till*  erowd  or  moh,  as  some  eall  it,  did  not  tire  the  first  shot  f — A. 
So.  sir. 

if.  I>iil  viHi  pcrs(»iially  know  or  dhl  y«m  see  anythiii;;  of  the  reHeiu-of 
the  pii>oiier^  l)y  tin*  attacks  on  the  two  ma;:ist rates*  otiiees  and  the 
priMMieis  «*scape  hy  the  rear? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  anything 
alwiut  that. 

i),  Voii  did  not  sei»  anythin^r  of  that  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Bv  Mr.  SioNK: 

• 

<^.  Voii  siiy  th«-re  are  a  preat  many  Poles  and  Iluns  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  Italians  in  here  ! — A.  Not  many  Italians. 

i).  You  Msiy  there  ar«*  not  many  Italians  f — A.  No,  sir:  I  do  not  think 
there  aie. 

i^.  What  nationality  of  luNiple  predominates  anion;;  the  men  iN>pula- 
tion  f — A.  There  is  all  natituialities  for  that.  I  ih>  ma  know  1  could  say 
about  that.     I  think  they  are  mixed  up  pretty  well. 

Q.  Do  thes4»  Poleri  and  Iluns  p'lierally  speak  the  Kn;;Iish  language  f — 
A.  A  few  of  them  ;  some  of  them  can  speak  it. 

ii.  Yuu  Miiy  tliat  comparatively  few  can  speak  tin*  Kuglish  language  f — 
A.  Hut  few  of  them  s|N>ak  Knglish. 

if.  They  an*  n*eently  in  the  Tnited  States,  as  a  rule  f — A.  I  do  not 
kiiow. 

if,  Ho  you  know  whctluT  they  are  citizens,  as  a  rule.' — A.  Sonu'  of 
tbeui.  I»ut  I  could  not  tell  how  many. 

U.  You  can  not  answer  how  manv  f — A.  1  can  not  sav  how  man\. 

^»  •  ■  • 

if,  Can  >oti  answer  whether,  in  yt»iir  ,ind;:inent.  a>  a  rule,  these  peo- 
ple have  ih'clared  their  intention  of  becoming  cit!/.i*ns  of  th«*  I'liiled 
States  f — A.   1  ih»  not  think  thi*v  have. 

if.  l^iM's  till*  iiiich-iisof  \oiu' p<»pnlation  in  the  iniiie>  tcnil  In  dccpase 
the  w.igi-.s  of  i*iii/,en*i  hereen;;aged  in  the  same  Imsincss  .' — A.  That  was 
the  r^iiciilation  u  hen  tlie\  came  here. 

Q.  That  it  would  lower  wa;;c>  .' — A.   Yes,  sir. 

O.  \Vhv  do  \oii  >a\  that  f — .\.  The  pmmmi  1  sav  that  is  the  col- 
lieries  hire  them:   Imm  thi*v  woiiM  onh  |ia\  tin  in  ^]  oi  7'»  cents  ouiside. 

«  ill 

i^.  Hid  tin*y  conif  here  \nlunMi  il.\,  or  wi-n-  jiitlin-in'c'»  ojM-iatin;:  ti» 
brin};  them  hi*ri*  f — A.  That  1  t-oiiM  not  ttli  xmi. 
Q.  iJo  \ou  know  >Khether  aij\  men  have  hei-n  brought  hcic  at   .my 
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time  in  numbers  ! — A.  There  is  no  doubt  there  was,  but  I  do  not  know 
who  fetched  them, 

Q.  Brought  to  these  collieries  here? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Directly  from  Europe? — A.  I  do  not  know  where  they  came  firom, 
but  they  have  come  here,  a  crowd  of  them. 

Q.  Are  not  Chinese  at  work  in  these  mines  ?— A.  Not  that  I  know. 

Q.  Are  these  Hungarians  and  Poles  contented  to  work  for  less  wages 
than  others  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  guess  they  do.  That  is  the  calculation,  I 
guess,  for  fetching  them  bere. 

By  Mr  Ohipman  : 

Q.  You  are  in  business  heref — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  business? — A.  I  am  a  carpenter  building  hoases 
around  town. 

Q.  You  are  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  people? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  say  you  had  been  here? — A.  I  guess  I  have 
been  here  eighteen  or  nineteen  years. 

Q.  You  are  not  connected  with  the  mining  company? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  connected  with  the  miners  especially? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Whenever  they  want  a  house  you  build  it  for  them  if  they  pay 
you  for  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  Do  you  build  many  houses  for  men  working  in  the  mines  ? — A  Yesj 
most  of  them. 

Q.  What  class  of  houses  are  they  as  a  rule  which  you  build  for  men 
working  in  the  mines? — A.  They  are  just  a  sort  of  common  house  yoa 
see  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town — wooden. 

Q.  Do  they  own  liouses  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Own  ground? — A.  Yes 5  some  are  on  leased  ground. 

By  Mr.  Parker  : 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  suffering  of  any  amount  here  among  the 
people  occasioned  by  this  strike? — A.  Yes;  there  has  been  a  great  lot 
of  it. 

Q.  Describe  it. — A.  A  great  many  of  the  people  were  poor  and  could 
not  stand  it.  We  had  to  make  aid  several  times;  get  money  and  give 
it  to  them. 

Q.  You  mean  the  Knights  of  Labor  did  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  without  that  help  there  would  have  been  a  great  deal  of  suf- 
fering .' — A.  A  great  deal  of  starvation. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  help,  any  otiier,  that  they  have  received  that 
you  know  of? — A.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  strike  upon  the  business  of  the 
town,  tradesmen,  grocers,  and  merchants? — A,  1  guess  it  has  been 
l)rett>  heavy  on  them. 

Q.  Describe  in  wluil  manner. — A.  You  mean  in  the  money  they  are 
getting  in  now  and  bc^foie  the  strike? 

Q.  Xo;  I  want  to  know  the  effect  on  the  town,  on  the  business  meu 
by  the  occasion  of  the  strike. — A.  They  did  not  get  one-half  they  used 
to  get  when  tiic  nii'ii  were  working. 

Q.  Now,  tell  ine  as  to  tradesmen  having  to  supidy  those  that  tbey 
felt  contideiice  in. — A.  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean! 

(}.  1  want  TO  know  if  the  miners  have  become  in  debt  to  the  trades- 
men / — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (rrocers  and  all  (liat  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  (juite  the  general  condition  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  That  the  men  selling^  f^'oceries  and  food  and  such  things  have 
tniRtetl  tlie  miners  who  were  out  on  a  strike  largely  and  now  the  miners 
areowingthem,in  the  aggregate,  a  very  large  amount  for  this  advance? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  that  nnlue^l  the  business  of  the  place  also  considerably  by 
tying  up  capital  f — A.  Ycj*,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  rliink  thero  has  l»een  much  suffering  among  these 
|M*ople? — A.  Some  of  them  had  it  pretty  bad,  of  course,  and  whatever 
litfU*  rt'licf  wo  gave  them  was  pretty  goo<l. 

Q.  This  town  is  built  t>y  the  miners'  moue}'  mostly,  almost  altogether! — 
A.  Well,  no;  1  ei>uld  n<»t  say  tliat. 

Q.  Is  it  not  largely  by  the  (*arnings  of  the  miners  f — A.  I  guess  it 
would  Im*. 

Mr.  <'HIPMAN.  What  other  business  is  there! 

A.  Tavernkee|>ers. 

Mr.  Parker.  The  miners  would  support  the  saloon-keepers! 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  An<l  tlie  houses  were  built  by  money  eiimed  by  the  miners — so 
really  they  are  built  by  the  miners! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  estimate  of  the  amount  the  miners  now  owe  the 
business  luen  on  account  ot  these  advances ! — A.  That  I  could  not  tell. 

TESTIMOVT  OF  JOHH  McCUTCHEOV. 

John  McCutcuron,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Stone: 

Q.  What  did  you  say  your  ftill  name  was  ! — A.  John  McGutcheon. 

Q.  Where  were  you  l)orn  ? — A.  In  Scotland. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lM»en  in  the  Unite<l  States! — A.  Fifty-two 
years. 

Q.  Are  you  a  citizen  of  the  Tnited  States! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  livtMl  in  this  vicinity ! — A.  Nine  years  in  this 
bontutrh. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  miner! — A.  Forty-four  years. 

Q.  Coal  mining! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

if.  iliis  that  Ihm'u  your  trade  for  forty-four  years ! — A.  It  has  l)een 
my  occupation  for  tortyfour  years. 

Q.  Where  diil  you  mine  I  m*  tore  coming  to  this  vicinity! — A.  In  the 
lower  end  of  S<*Jinylkill  County. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  bwii  in  the  anthracite  region! — A.  Thirty- 
one  yi»ars. 

Q.  Have  you  In^eii  niiiiiiig  anthracite  rtial  all  that  time! — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Actually  engaged  in  mining  ? — \.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When*  ai*e  you  at  work  now? — A.  In  Indian  Hidge  colliery,  when 
I  was  working. 

<^.  Are  you  at  work  now  f— A.'  No,  sir. 

Q.  Wliv  not? — A.  Will,  we  rnuw  out  on  strike  the  tirst  of  *lanuary. 

Q.  1>  tliat  out'  tif  (111-  I'liil.iilelpliia  ami  Keading  ("oal  and  In)n  Com- 
|Miny'H  iniiM's  f  —A .   V4*s.  sir. 

if.  Tlifii  yon  have  been  uorkiiij:  tor  that  i'tunpanv  .' — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  lon^  iiave  ,\ou  bren  \v(»!king  f«jr  that  fimipany  ! — A.  I  timt 
Wtirki'd  for  that  4'onipaiiv  in  1S7.'». 

Q  Have  you  been  at  woik  sinre  then  ? — A*  I  was  out  of  emph>yment 
mbout  five  years. 
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Q.  And  you  have  worked  the  rest  of  the  time  since  !— A.  Yes,  niDb 
years  in  that  colliery. 

Q.  You  went  out  on  strike  in  January  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  that  colliery  resumed  work  since  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  it  not  begin  yesterday  under  the  order  of  Master- Workman 
Lewis  ? — A.  It  is  under  repairs  and  not  ready  to  start. 

Q.  How  do  you  work  for  this  company — by  contract  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  doing  what  is  called  contract  mining  f — A,  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  do  any  mining  by  any  other  method  ? — A.  Not  much. 

Q.  The  great  majority  was  what  you  call  contract  mining  ? — A.  That 
is  the  principal. 

Q.  Well,  you  say  you  mined  by  contract,  or  did  contract  mining ; 
what  do  you  mean  by  that  i — A.  That  we  worked  in  the  breast  for  so 
much  a  wagon  or  car. 

Q.  Did  not  some  men  work  for  so  much  a  yard  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  contract  mining  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  done  that  sort  of  work  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  the  dimensions  of  the  block  worked  under  that  system 
of  working  by  the  yard  ? — A.  Well,  it  differs  according  to  what  vein  it 
is. 

Q.  According  to  the  thickness  of  the  vein  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  the  vein  was  20  feet  thick,  what  would  be  the  dimensions  of  the 
block  ?  —A.  I  could  not  exactly  say  just  now. 

Q.  Take  your  plan  under  which  you  are  working,  so  much  a  car,  how 
much  do  these  cars  ordinarily  hold  ? — A.  There  is  104  cubic  feet  in  an 
Indian  Ridge  colliery. 

Q.  How  many  tons  ? — A.  By  that  dimension,  what  we  measure  it, 
there  is  48  cubic  feet  allowed  to  the  ton. 

Q.  How  many  cubic  feet  are  in  these  f — A.  One  hundred  and  four,  I 
think,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Can  you  state,  without  leaving  it  as  a  matter  of  calculation,  how 
many  tons  of  coal  are  in  om*  of  these  cars  when  full  ? — A.  There  will 
be  about  2^  tons  in  a  car  before  it  goes  through  the  breaker.  The 
breaker  loses  a  great  deal  in  refuse. 

Q.  When  this  is  i)ut  on  the  cage  to  be  hoisted  there  is  about  -i 
tons  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  work  alone  in  tilling  these  cars  or  do  you  have  an  as- 
sistant?— A.  1  have  an  assistant. 

Q.  Two  of  you  work  together  as  a  rule* — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  cars  of  the  dimensions  you  have  mentioned 
can  a  man  ordinarily  till  in  a  day  of  ten  hours  ? — A.  Well,  it  would 
take  two  incn  together  good  work  to  keep  up  live  a  day. 

Q.  Good  work  to  niinO.  12.^  tons  of  coal  a  day  if — A.  Yes,  sir;  toputit 
down  and  to  load  it  in  the  cars. 

Q.  That  you  are  reqnire<l  to  <lo  under  the  contract  ?— A.  No,  we  are 
not  itMiuired  to  <lo  that ;  if  we  can  not  do  that  we  <lon't. 

if.  Just  explain  to  nie  what  you  do  do  un<ler  the  contract  ? — A.  The 
work  under  the  contract  system  by  the  wagon  or  car,  we  are  ])ai(l  ^^ 
much  for  each  car  according  to  the  number  we  put  out.  If  we  cauu^^ 
put  out  five  cars  and  ])Ut  out  four,  we  are  paid  for  four;  if  we  pur  <Hit 
thiei*  we  an'  paid  for  three,  and  so  on  ;  but  live  would  be  good  work  tor 
two  nicMi  to  k(M'j)  it  steady,  ])rovi(led  we  i>ot  uood  cars.  That  is,  where  I 
am  working. 

Q.  This  is  the  way  you  say  most  of  the  miners  are  working  f — A.  Ve>' 

Q.  Yon  go  into  a  mine  and  take  coal  out  of  the  llat  and  load  into  these 
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ami  send  it  out  for  so  much  a  car?— A.  Ye8,8ir;  after  we  load  the 
coal  on  a  car  wi^  are  done  with  it. 

Q.  Then  it  is  taken  charge  of  by  other  perKons  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  the  two  men  can  load  generally  about  live  cars  a  day! — A. 
YfM:  tliat  would  be  go<Ml  work. 

Q.  Tliat  would  l)e  average  work! — A.  Yes;  and  good  work  to  k«M*p 
that  u]). 

i).  How  much  do  you  get  per  car? — A.  In  the  vein  where  I  am  work- 
ing, for  10  yanls  of  lin^ast  wo  received  $1.10  a  car. 

Q.  You  got,  sjjy,  ALIO  a  car  of  L* J  terns  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  limd  iis  many  cars  at  $1.10  as  you  can  at  $lf — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Wliy  ? — A.  After  we  get  up  the  pitch  is  not  good  to  run  the  coal 
and  w«*  Iiave  to  shovel  and  push  it  down  and  then  load  on  the  wagon, 
and  that  is  extra  work  In'cause  of  the  pushing. 

<^.  Ami  the  10  <'cnts  is  added  to  equalize  the  wages? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
to  e<(ua}iz<*  that  work. 

Q.  Well,  the  two  men  then  ciin  make  al>out  1^5  a  day  between  themf— 
A.  Six  cars  wouUl  1m»  that. 

Q.  The  gross  earnings  would  be  alwuit  $2.50  apiece  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  your  gn»ss  learnings  f«)r  mining  12A  tons  of  coal  are  $5  ])er 
dav  for  two  men  1 — A.  Yi»s. 

Q.  What  ex|HMises,  if  any,  are  you  put  to  in  mining  that  coal  f — A. 
Wf  provide  the  tools,  powder,  oil,  paper,  cotton,  and  all  things  to  re- 
duce it. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  pay  for  i>owder  f — A.  $2.15  a  keg. 

i).  Who  do  you  get  your  |K)wder  fnmi  ? — A.  The  company. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  it  costs  the  company  f — A.  No,  sir. 

i).  Ilow  long  will  a  keg  of  iM)wder  while  you  are  working  last  youf — 
A.  AlN>ut  li  days. 

Q.  Then  it  C4>8ts  a  little  over  70  cents  iwr  day  for  powder! — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  exiHMises  are  you  at  for  tools;  what  tools  do  you  have f — 
A.  We  have  pi(*.ks,  drills,  shovels,  and  all  the  tools  nee<ledin  blasting. 

Q.  Well,  you  buy  thes4»  t4M)ls  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  They  are  your  pro|H*rty  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  will  the  outtit  cost  you  t— A.  To  buy  it  at  first  will 
coat  alK>ut  $10,  1  think. 

Q.  Is  then*  any  daily  ex|M»use  incurred  so  far  as  tools  are  concerne<l  t — 
A.  The  wear  antl  tear  expense  per  day  is  to  1m»  added.  When»  the  steels 
wear  oft'  the  iK>int  of  the  pick  we  have  to  get  it  repaireil  the  same  as 
the  drills,  etc. 

Q.  Ilow  long  will  thes«*  tools  hist  you  onlinarily  ? — .\.  That  deia^nds 
U|H)n  the  (piantity.  A  gnsit  many  men  have  sev«Tal  and  4I0  not  use 
one  all  the  time,  wliith  rausi's  them  t4»  last  longer.  I  think  a  drill,  if  you 
kept  using  it,  will  last  about  six  months.  A  drill  would  cost  ."»<»  to  T."* 
cents;  that  is,  steeling  it. 

Q.  Are  you  at  any  expense  in  repairing  your  tools,  sharpening 
them  f — A.  No;  wt^  g«»t  tlu»m  sharpentul  lor  iit»tliing. 

Q.  What  expense  are  y^m  at  daily  for  oil  f — A.  Ii  wo!ild  cost  about 
five  (MM)ts  a  day,  1  should  think. 

if.   l>o  you  use  cotton  * — A.   Yt»s. 

i^.  What  <lo  you  do  witii  cotton,  for  blasting  in  some  way  i — A.  No: 
to  use  in  lamps. 

Q.  For  wick  * — A.  Vcs. 
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Q.  Does  that  expense  amoant  to  anything  much  ! — ^A.  No ;  it  does 

not  amount  to  a  great  deal. 

Q.  To  what  other  expenses  are  you  subject  f — A.  W©  have  to  boy 
paper  to  make  cartridges  for  the  powder. 

Q.  What  does  that  cost  you  per  day? — A.  I  could  hardly  t«ll  what 
it  cost  a  day. 

Q.  Well,  any  other  way  so  we  get  the  figure  f — A.  We  pay  30  cents 
for  a  half  a  quire  of  it. 

Q.  How  long  will  that  half  a  quire  last  you? — A.  Some  places  it 
would  last  three  or  four  days;  some  places  it  would  last  for  a  week; 
according  if  there  was  water  in  the  coal  we  would  have  to  use  more. 

Q.  It  <;08ts,  then,  from  5  to  10  cents  a  day? — A.  No;  about  5  cents 
a  day  wouhl  pay  for  the  paper. 

Q.  Any  other  exi)euses  ? — A.  Squibs  we  use  to  fire  the  shots. 

Q.  Does  that  amonnt  to  anything ! — A.  It  amounts  to  a  little ;  aboat 
25  cents  a  hundred  for  them.  You  would  use  from  five  up  to  ten  in  a 
day  sometimes. 

Q.  I  figure  that  expense  altogether  at  something  like  85  cents  a  day, 
which  would  leave  you  about  $4.15  a  day  to  be  divided  between  the 
two  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  fair  estimate  of  the  wages  you  receive!— 
A.  That  is  a  fair  estimate  of  the  wages  I  receive  and  of  the  men  work- 
ing in  that  gangway. 

Q.  About  82  a  day  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is,  without  counting  any  per- 
centage on  it.  If  the  coal  was  above  the  ilJ2.50  basis  we  would  have  a 
little  more. 

Q.  I  am  calculating  on  the  $2.50  basis. — A.  Yes ;  calculated  on  tiie 
$2.50  basis. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  get  at  the  cost  per  ton,  so  far  as  the  miner  is  con- 
cerned, of  producing  this  coal.  Two  men  can  mine  about  12J  tons  per 
day ;  if  the  men  receive  $5  in  gross  that  is  40  cents  a  ton. — A.  I  should 
think  that  would  be  about  it. 

Q.  The  miner  receives  about  40  cents  per  ton  for  the  coal  he  mines^— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  the  miners  in  this  region  on  an  average  receive  40  cents  per 
ton  on  the  coal  they  mine? — A.  Some  of  them  more  and  some  less. 

Q.  Well,  the  average  is  all  we  could  get  at. — A.  Well,  I  supi^se, 
taking  it  all  together,  it  would  be  nearly  the  average. 

Q.  The  vein  you  worked  is  about  an  average  vein? — A.  Yes;  some 
larjier  and  some  smaller. 

ii.  Can  you  tell  this  committee  what  are  the  other  items  of  expense 
to  the  oi)erat()r,  to  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  aside  from  interest  ox^ 
their  plant  and  the  cost  coming  to  you  as  a  miner,  which  is  40  cents  ^^ 
ton  for  niining  coal  ? — A.  No,  sir;  1  could  not. 

(^>.  Can  you  indicate  what  are  the  sources  of  expense  ? — A.  The  source-^ 
of  expense  would  be  timber,  rails,  drivers,  mules,  hoists  in  theshaftso^ 
slojjes,  and  then  putting  the  coal  througli  the  breaker.     That  I  coiil<^ 
not  give  any  estimate  ot. 

Q.  Take  your  mine,  how  niany  men  are  at  work  there? — A.  I  conld 
not  just  tell  you  now  how  many  men  there  are:  733  1  think,  men  and 
bovs,  were  eni]>loved  in  that  eolliiMV  in  the  vear  LSSJi. 

(),  Now,  what  proi)ortioii  of  these  men  and  bovs  were  actually  en- 
gaged in  mining? — A.  1  tiiink  there  wouhl  l)e  nearly  one-half  engaged 
in  mining. 

Q.  And  what  were  the  other  half  doing ! — A.  Kei)airing  the  roads. 
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rerSy  men  at  the  bottom  of  the  nhaft,  at  the  mouth,  engineers,  black- 
iths,  carpenters  outside  the  breaker,  and  slate-pickers  in  the  breaker. 
i.  Would  the  wages  of  these  mon  be  a  part  of  the  expense  which 
Mdd  be  computed  in  estimating  the  cost  of  mining  coal  f — A.  Yes, 

}.  Did  the  company  ])ay  that  class  of  laborers,  the  half  not  included 

the  actual  work  of  mining,  an  much  aH  they  paid  the  miners  f — A. 

.sir;  notindividuuUy. 

}.  1  mean  individually  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

},  The  aggregate  tlu\v  paid  the  niiner»  would  \>e  larger  than  the 

rregate  paid  all  the*  other  men  i — A.  Yes. 

f.  The  two  elasseslwingwmiething  like  equally  divide<l? — A.  Some- 

iig  nearly  equally  Jlividcnl,  htit  the  miners'  portion  wouhl  Iw  larger. 

}.  AlH)ut  how  many  l)oys  wen»  at  work  at  that  mine  t — A.  I  am  not 

t  prepared  to  saiy  at  the  present  time  how  many  boys. 

}.  As  many  im  a  hundred,  do  y<Mi  supposed — A.  More  than  a  hun- 

d,  1  think. 

f.  Two  hundred? — A.  I  guess  inside  and  outside  there  would  be 200 

•s  employcnl,  if  not  more. 

J.  How  mueh,  ordinarily,  do  the  l>oys  r<H*eive  ? — A.  The  driver  iKiys 

lid  H'eeive  $7."»0  a  week  :  tlie  slate-pickers  from  $2.50  up  to,  some 

king  slatt^  at  ^0  a  wt^»k. 

}.  What  do  you  mean  by  driver  boys  ? — A.  Those  driving  mules  on 

inside. 
J,  In  your  judgment  would  8«*'.5()  be  a  safedifterenee  l)etw<H?n  the  two 
remes  given  by  \ou,  be  alxuir  the  average  wages  paid  the  boys  f — 
Yes,  it  woiild. 

J.  How  uiany  «Mi;:ineers,  about  how  many  were  there  f — A.  There  are 
»  I  think. 

f.  I  low  much  do  they  ;,'<'t  .' — A.  They  y:et  fn>m  *2  a  day  to  A.'i.'i  a 
iitli.  There  are  some  paid  by  the  montii  and  others  piii<l  by  the  <iay. 
f.  It  is  pretty  iiard  for  m<»  to  follow  that  through  with  aeeunwy,  but 
way  i»f  a]>])roximatioii  flii»re  wrn*  TOO  iimmi  .' — A.  Betw(»en  men  and 
s. 

}.  Those  7<M>  hands,  half  of  whom,  the  '».*»0  w<»  will  say,  were  miners, 
iMving  gross  fniiii  the  eoiiipany  AJ."M»  a  i\',\\  1 — A.  1  think  that  would 
what  1  would  tignre  the  pay  for  the  av«*rag«»  miner.  There  is  no 
tbt  some  miners  make  a  great  deal  mort*  than  others,  and  1  do  not 
[]k  the  avenige  is  J?*J.r>o  a  <lay. 
}.  TiniS"^,  I  said,  without  suhtrai'ting  their  expenses  f— A.  No;  there 

souie  individual  iniiM'rs  making  mon'  than  that  gross  earnings. 
).   Well,  tak«'  \<«ur  casi* :  von  said  von  cmiiUI  make  about  J?2.50a<iav, 
I  I   understo<»<l    \nn  to   say  that    wouhl  1m»  alwrnt  the  avrrag**. — A. 
out  the  avera;:e  in  thr  vtMii  \\  herr  I  am  working. 
}.  I  am  talking  about,  wheie   v(»u  are  working. —  A.  To  understand, 

vein  1  work:  th«*re  air  thns*  ditlereiit  vrins  in  that  eollii^ry 

}.  I  see  that.     Ibit  how  about  the  otiier veins;  are  > on  familiarwith 

sef-»A.  With  sunn*  parts  of  tiiem  I  am  and  some  parts  I  am  not. 

ne  parts  of  the  rollirrv  1  iiave  m*ver  lM»en  in. 

i.  I  will  ask  \im  thi.s:   U  ill  tin*  40  eeiits  a  ton  coming  to  the  miners 

^onr  C4UM*  be  abovi*  or  innler  the  avenige  a  t4m  tor  mining  eoal  ho  far 

the  wages  <if  the  miner  himsrlf  is  4*one<»rne4l  f — A.  No,  sir;  I  think 

t  wimld  Ih*  alM)Ut  the  avera;:e  of  it. 

i.  Then  the  exiK»nse  to  theoi>erator  wouhl  1m»  40  centM  iH*r  ton  for  the 

lingf — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  And  half  of  the  men  are  engaged  iu  mining  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  aboat 
one-half. 

Q.  And  more  was  paid  by  the  company  to  the  miners  than  to  the  other 
half  of  their  emi)loy^sf — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  more  was  paid  to  the 
miners  than  to  the  other  half. 

Q.  Then,  if  we  should  add  another  40  cents  to  the  ton,  would  it  be 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  total  cost  so  far  as  the  wages  of  all  the  men 
were  concerned,  per  ton? — A.  I  think,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
belief,  it  would,  but  I  could  not  give  in  actual  figures  what  it  would  be; 
but  1  believe  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  it  would. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  figure  it  out  ? — A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  that  to  be  true,  that  80  cents  per  ton  would  represent  the 
costot  labor  to  the  operator,  what  other  expense  would  he  l)eput  tot— 
A.  He  would  be  put  to  the  expense  of  purchasing  timber  for  the  mine, 
rails,  and  keeping  ui)  lepair  and  wear  of  the  pumping  machinery,  and 
the  machinery  around  the  colliery. 

Q.  Can  you  indicate  the  comparative  cost  of  that! — A.  "No;  Ihaveno 
knowledge. 

Q.  As  compared  to  the  labor? — A.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that 

Q.  Would  it  cost  as  much  as  the  cost  of  labor  ? — A.  No ;  it  would 
not  cost  that  much. 

Q.  Half  as  much? — A.  I  could  not  give  you  an  estimate  of  the 
amount. 

Q.  You  can  not  give  an  estimate  ! — A.  No ;  but  it  would  not  cost  as 
much  as  the  labor  would. 

Q.  If  it  cost  fully  as  much,  and  your  estimate  is  80  cents  a  ton,  that 
would  make  the  cost  of  coal  $1.60  a  ton  to  the  operator  ? — A.  Yes;  if 
it  would  be  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  too  high? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  not  cost  the  operator  81.60? — A,  No,  not  that. 

Q.  When  coal  is  sold  in  the  cars  here  at  the  colliery  at  8 2. oO  a  ton, 
how  much  does  the  operator  make  per  ton  t — A.  That  I  could  not  tell 
you,  because  I  have  no  right  average  of  what  that  expense  will  be. 

Q.  Do  you  say  it  would  not  cost  81.60  a  ton  ? — A.  It  would  not  cost 
$1.00  a  ton  without  there  would  be  royalty  besides. 

Q.  IJoyalty  is  to  be  added? — A.  Yes,  sir;  ground  rent. 

Q.  How  much  is  (hat? — A.  It  runs  from  30  to  35  cents  a  ton. 

Q.  I  think  Mr.  Lewis  or  some  one  said  they  w^ere  paying  44  cents.— 
A.  Well,  there  are  some  places  higher  than  others.  I  know  some  places 
in  this  country  where  they  ask  50  cents. 

Q.  W^ell,  add  35  cents  on  for  royalty.  Is  there  anything  else  ? — A.  >'ot 
that  I  know  of. 

Q.  That  w  ould  make  8 1 .05,  allowing  now  for  labor  and  these  other  ex- 
])enses  you  spoke  of;  81.60  a  ton  and  royalty  'oi>  cents  a  ton  would  iniik® 
81.05.  Now,  if  that  was  sold  at  $2.50,  that  lignring  would  show  a  net 
profit  to  the  opei'ator  of  ^h)  cents  a  ton  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  at  these  figures 
it  would. 

Q.  Are  you  prepare<l  to  state  to  the  committee  from  your  knowledge 
of  this  business — knowledge  you  have  been  ac(]uiring  for  a  life-time  auil 
with  which  you  should  be  familiar — whether  these  operators  do  make  a^ 
mueh  as  55  cents  a  ton  on  this  basis  ! — A.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  posi- 
tively tell  vou  that. 

(^.  Weil,  you  went  out  on  this  strike  demanding  the  8  per  cent. /—A. 
W(»  demanded  the  8  i)er  cent,  advance,  or  against  8  per  cent,  reduction. 

Q.  You  wanted  the  8  per  cent,  continued  on  the  {September  agree- 
ment ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  It  is  not  inat«'iial  :inout  that;  1  siii)pl>  waTit  to  ^(*t  at  tho  ta(*t. 
We  will  take  your  vii-w.  At  all  r\nit>,  v«»ii  had  ileiiiaiKhMl  or  ditl  «li*- 
Uiaini  that  .S  jHT  i^oiit.  above  the  ^L'.."i()  basis  shonhl  be^iveii  f — A.   Vei*. 

if.  IM  voii  uiakt*  that  (hMiiaiul  witli  tl)«*  kii4»whMl^(*that  the  eoinpany 
cotihl  atlbnl  to  pay  it  .' — A.  It  was  made  witli  tlie  kiiowhMl^e,  I  l>elieve, 
of  the  workmen,  that  the  i*ompany  was  abU*  to  pay  it. 

<^.  .lust  »up|M»si»  it  to  be  true,  as  the  «»rtuM»r«  maintain,  that  they  cjui 
not  atVnnl  to  pay  tin*  S  per  rent,  without  ineurrin«r  an  actual  loss  to 
th<*m  on  every  ton  mineil.  It'  you  knew  that  to  be  tnu' would  you  then 
ilenuiml  an  advance  * — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  it'  the  men  knew  it  was 
true  that  the  company  was  losing  money,  they  would  ask  it. 

y.  They  would  not  consider  it  fair  to  ask  it  .' — A.  No,  sir. 

if.  Then  they  ask  it  upon  the  theory  that  the  company  is  aide  to  pay 
it  ! — A.   Vcs,  sir. 

if.  That  bein;:  the  case,  is  it  basi'd  uimui  an  intelliji^ent  knowleil^^e  of 
the  business  .' — A.  It  is  based  by  the  nuMi  on  the  knowle<l;^e  that  they 
thoii;:ht  the  company  was  able  to  pay  it. 

i).  You  see  wlnit  I  am  aftiT;  I  want  to  ascertain  whether  in  fa<*t  the 
company  is  ri;;ht  or  tht*  men  an*  ri<rht  as  to  the  ability  of  the  company 
to  pay  it;  In^niM'  I  am  askiii^;  you,  as  an  old  miner  familiar  with  the 
hnslnt^'<s,  to  tell  th<'  commit tt>e  how  you  know  the  company  is  able  to 
I>ay  it  ?-  A.  When  this  if'JStO  basis  was  formed — rf  you  will  just  allow 
me  about  two  minutes.  Tiie  basis  was  tirst  fonned  al)out  the  year  184>0; 
that  wan  the  year  we  formed  the  basis.  The  miners  and  all  the  indi- 
viflual  oi)enitors  at  that  tinn*  met  to;;cther  au<l  forme<l  the  basis  on  the 
t^i  basis  for  coal  at  Schuylkill  Haven.  That  was  reduced  in  1S71  fmm 
that  basis  to  the  ^2.75  basis.  TIumi  in  1S7*J  from  the  $L\75  basis  to  the 
Jl'.'HI  basis.  In  the  year  1S7.'»  they  ;;ave  notice  in  the  month  of  IKn-em- 
In-r  fnr  a  l*t)  |M.»r  cent,  reduction  in  the  wa;;es  on  tlu'  $-.r>0  basis.  The 
niiniTs  come  (Mit  in  Schuylkill  and  the  Lower  Lehi;;h  re;rion  and  Car- 
bon (*oiinty,  and  we  staid  msir  to  six  months,  and  liad  to  j^o  in  at  the 
Mtlui'tion  of  2U  piT  cent,  on  tin*  A*J.5n  basis,  and  since  that  we  have  re- 
ceived M«»veral  re«lu<*tions  in  all  kinds  of  work  from  tln»  ^'2.M\  basis  and 
tht*  Male  of  coal  at  same  pric«*.  The  board  of  trade  at  that  price  allowed 
fliey  wrre  tit  t4)  pay  th«\si*  wajji^s,  and  we  ctmsidi-red  if  they  were  tit 
to  pay  at  that  time  when  coal  was  selling  lower  than  now,  they  were  tit 
N)  pay  that  S  ptT  cent,  advance  now. 

if.  This  is  the  basis  of  your  cah*ulation  f — .\.  This  is  tin*  basis  of  our 
iralctdation. 

if.  Now,  I  umlerstood  you  to  say  that  in  ls70,  is71.and  alon;^Mlh*re, 
t  liey  pai«i  you  what? — A.  Thi*y  paid  us  on  tin*  *  i  basis. 

if.  Now, do  you  know  what  cual  was  worth  then  f — A.  It  was  selling; 
«AtM>ut  the  Hame  it  is  sellin;;  tn  day. 

if.  About  the  sann»  th«»n  thai  it  is  s«»lliu;;  to-day  .' — .\.   Yes,  sir. 

if.  Have  you  any  statistitvs  that  ytm  can  h't  the  t*ommitli*«*  ha\e  upon 
t  li.ii  point  ? — A.   No,  Mr:   I  h.ivt*  imt,  i»\a«'lly,  at  tin*  present  tim<». 

if.  Y«ni  are  .Npfakni;;  now  with  a  full  knowletl;;**  Irom  your  own  m«»m- 
^  »r\  of  the  prices  of  coal  tht*n  and  tin*  pric«*s  ot'  4*oal  now  f — .\.  I  am 
*<lM*akin^  with  a  t'idl  kn<»whMl;:i*  of  tht*  prices  nf  <'i)al  that  I  sri»  in  the 
1  Miblic  press  now  ami  what  it  was  ilim. 

if.  WiTe  the  operators  at  that  timi*  pmsprroiiN  ; — A.  Siunr  nl'  them 
Xren*. 

if.  As  a  rnh*  wert*  they  ;;«*ttin;;  aloii;:  and  makiu;/  m«MH'y  .' — A.  They 
«%ppear«Ml  to  In*  ipiUe  abh*  to  pay  thesi*  want's. 

if.  Fur  the  same  work  doni*  now  tbr  which  you  rc4-eive  ff'J.rio,  what 
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would  you  receive  then  f — A.  We  would  have  received  $3  then  for  whftt 
we  receive  $2.50  now, 

Q.  About  33^  per  cent,  more  ? — A.  Yes ;  and  on  the  $2.50  basis  when 
it  was  the  $3  basis,  we  would  have  received  40  per  cent,  more  than  we 
receive  now.  The  day's  wages  has  not  been  reduced  so  much  as  con- 
tract work. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  that  would  justify  the  operators  for 
making  this  reduction! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  see  any  just  reason  they 
have  for  doing  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  reasons  they  advance  for  making  the  redae- 
tions  ? — A.  The  reason  they  advance  is  tbey  can  not  pay  any  more  than 
comprtiug  companies. 

Q.  But  competing  companies  are  always  competing? — A.  Yes,  a  great 
deal  of  them. 

Q.  Suppose  they  competed  upwards,  how  about  it  then  ? — A.  Then 
that  would  cause  $1.50  rise  on  the  price  of  coal. 

By  Mr.  Parker: 

Q.  To  how  many  competing  companies  do  you  refer? — A,  There  is 
the  Delaware  and  Lackawanna,  Delaware  and  Hudson,  Pennsylvania 
Coal  Company,  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company,  and  Lehigh  Coal 
Company, 

Q.  They  are  continually  competing  with  each  other  to  reduce  the  price 
of  coal  to  the  confc;um«»r,  I  supiM).s(»  ? — A.  I  do  not  see  any  occasion  of  it. 

Q.  Let  us  look  to  the  other  competition  then.  Is  there  not  a  large 
excess  of  labor  in  the  country  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  More  than  can  be  employed  unless  they  go  to  farming  more !— A. 
The  coal  region  is  overstocked  with  labor. 

Q.  Does  not  that  competing  labor  have  the  eflTect  of  reducing  the 
wages  of  miners  and  other  men  ? — A.  It  has,  undoubtedly, 

Q,  WM,  now,  you  were  born  in  the  old  couutry,  but  would  be  a  fair 
wirness  in  tliis  rospeet ;  what  do  yon  think  of  the  proposition  for  limit- 
in;4  inirnigi'iition  ? — A.  1  do  not  tliink  they  hiive  any  right  to  stoj)  iiniui- 
uriaioii. 

Q.  flien  you  woiihl  think  we  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  au- 
(liu<;  h)  tlio  ex(*ess  of  siiri)hus  labor  we  now  have  ! — A.  Not  as  lou^as 
we  liave  room  in  the  country  to  spread  il  over. 

Q.  1  will  go  back  to  another  i)oint.  Now,  are  you  familiar  with  the 
work  in  other  (Collieries  ai>out  here,  and  1  i)resuim'  to  some  extent  yoii 
dvo.  I — A.  Not  in  this  borough.  I  never  have  worked  in  this  boroujrli. 
biUiii  other  collieries  in  the  county. 

Q.  Von  are  familiar  with  the  general  methods  of  work  ;  I  suppose 
tla-y  are  the  same  as  in  yonrs  ? — A.  Not  altogether  the  sann^ 

Q.  Is  the  eost  of  mining  in  other  collieries  mn(*h  above  or  l)elo  ^  ^hat 
you  have  state<l  in  yours  t — A.  Some  places  it  is  a  great  deal  Jitfiieut. 
in  the  larue  veins  where  they  work  by  the  yard  the  miner  receives  a 
.^reat  deal  less  than  they  can  by  the  ton. 

Q.  Tlie  general  wages  of  the  miners  would  average  about  82  a  day  '-^ 
A.  I  believe  to  go  through  the  wholeregion  that  they  would  not  avera^'*-' 
'^J  a  (lay  the  year  round.  But  for  the  time  w^orked  they  might  average? 
a  little  more  in  some  collieries,  and  they  cannot  be  below^  that  in  other-'- 

Q,  Do  you  mean  by  the  time  they  wonld  lose  in  the  w^inter  or  do  you 
mean  by  the  state  of  work  in  different  collieries? — A.  In  the  wiutef 
time  they  can  not  take  usually  as  much  coal  as  in  the  summertime. 

Q.  Now^  you  speak  of  2A  tons  taken  out  at  a  time  or  upon  certain  con- 
ditions.   Now  do  you  estimate  that  2J  tons  when  it  is  taken  from  the 
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mine  or  after  it  hiia  passed  througli  the  breaker  T — A.  No,  sir ;  when  it 
is  taken  from  the  miner. 

Q.  How  much  is  that  reduced  by  dockage  or  anything  of  that 
kind  f — A.  Some  places  it  is. 

Q.  How  much  is  2^  tons  of  the  mined  coal  outside  of  the  breaker  and 
upon  cars  for  shipment,  say  f — A.  The  2i  tons,  1  would  supi>ose,  would 
not  aveni^  much  more  than  1)  tons,  if  it  would  bo  quite  that. 

Q.  You  miners  are  sometimes  docked  for  shite  and  otiier  things;  will 
you  not  describe  about  that  ? — A.  To  explain  to  you  this  do<>kin^  sys- 
tem: It  is  livin;;  out  in  tliis  iv;i:ion  to  what  it  used  to  be;  but  if  they 
find  ri>«»  much  slate  amonfrst  the  coal  they  doc*,k  you ;  if  tho  wagon  is  not 
ftill  t»nou^h  to  )ileas<'  them  they  will  d<M*k  you. 

Q.  What  t)ther  ground  of  dockage  is  thei-e,  if  you  recall  any  now  i — 
A.  That  is  alxmt  all  the  gnmiid. 

Q.  Who  is  it  that  doi*.ks  the  men  f — A.  It  is  a  man  on  the  top. 

Q.  He  IS  a  man  that  is  on  the  out.side  then  f — A.  Ves,  sir. 

Q.  Of  rours4^  he  is  an  expert  coal  man;  he  must  be  to  do  that 
fiiirly  f — A.  Sometimes  he  island  sometimes  he  is  a  man  who  never  was 
inniile  of  the  mine. 

Q.  In  that  ease  he  would  bi»  liable  to  misjmlge.  the  eoal  1 — A.  Wi-ll, 
yen. 

Q.  Tliat  is  largely  falling  off.  Is  it  use«l  much  now  ? — A.  It  is  not 
a8t*4l  in  the  rollitM-y  where  I  am  working  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  l>o  ycMi  not  say,  from  what  you  know  of  the  \\<M'kings  of  the  men 
in  mining,  that  it  is  a  very  hazanlous  business  * — A.  Ves,  sir. 

(^.  Can  yon  make  a  statement  of  the  miners  who  art*  seriously  iiyure^l 

Jer  thousand  |M»r  year,  or  in  any  other  metluNi  of  computation  i — A.  L 
ave  s(M*n  it  statrd  that  the  injuries  for  the  year  18HG  amounted,  I  think, 
toll«),(NN)  tons  mined. 
if.  V<»u  ni«»an  one  was  injnnMl  in  that  amount  mined  .' — A.  Ves. 
Q.  W(>  havf  Ix'ard  somrtiim^s  some<*<)mplaint  that  tin'  wagons  ha<l  in- 
<5rf*asfMl  in  .siz«*:  is  thrn*  good  ;:round  for  tin*  complaint,  and  is  that  only 
**«'<*a<n»i  II.  .iiid  not  M*ri(»u<  * — A.   W«»ll,  tlu'V  <lo  «rro\v. 

i.^.  1\mw  long  liatl  that  growth  Immmi  continued  .' — A.  Since  I  come  to 
'his  citunty  thirty  years  ago  th<»y  wciv  7  by  lOA,  aiul  som«»  us^mI  A-um 
^'*igons. 

€^.  How  have  tlie  wages  stiHMl  comparatively  * — A.  Well,  they  have 
?"»^>wn,  but  not  so  much  Jis  the  size  of  the  wagons  did. 

K).  So  that  you  got  less  pay  proiK>rtionate  for  <*oal  nn^asured  in  that 
*"**>  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

^^.  You  have  been  out  on  this  strike  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
^.  Y'ou  were  in  favor  of  this  strike  f — A.   Yes;  I  voted  for  the  strike. 
C^.  Did  you  ever  take  part  in  other  strikes  f — A.   Yes,  sir. 
^.  What  strikes  in  this  country  i — A.  We  had  a  strike  in  1S71,  we 
**^^l  one  in  1S7L',  and  we  had  one  in  lS7r). 
^.  Which  was  the  long  strike  f — A.   1S7.">. 

<^.  At  that  time  was  there  not  a  great  deal  of  suffering  fmm  the 
'^»^ke? — A.  Some  individuals  did. 

^.  Well,  in  your  judgment,  lu»w  has  it  lH»en  companitively,  that  time 
^^«i  this? — a!  That  time  we  staitl  out  fmm  the  1st  of  «lanuary  to  the 
^^Ch  of  June  agiiinst  the  reduction  of  lio  per<*ent.  It  wouhl  Ih3  natural 
^*^  think  that  one  of  six  nnmtlis  wouhl  cause  mor«^  suffering  than  one 
^^  about  six  wm^ks.  It  is  only  six  wet*ks  here  under  the  Heading  ('oni- 
ony. 
i^  But  it  is  a  <iifferent  time  of  year  f — A.  No. 

SOPUIN 
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Q.  It  covers  the  same  period  ? — A.  We  went  out  the  Ist  of  JaDuaiy, 

1875. 

Q.  As  a  fact  has  there  been  a  great  deal  less  suflfering  this  time,  com- 
paratively ? — A.  There  ought  to  be. 

Q.  Is  it,  in  your  opinion  ?  —A.  Yes ;  I  do  not  see  really  there  was  so 
much  suffering  in  six  weeks  as  in  six  months. 

Q.  1  suppose  a  large  proportion  of  the  men  who  went  out  had  large 
families  1 — A.  Yes  ;  a  good  many  men  had  families  and  a  good  many 
weie  single.  - 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  putting  the  matter  at  nineteen  or  twenty  thoo- 
sand  men  who  went  out  in  all,  or,  if  that  is  too  high,  say  eighteen  thoo- 
«and  f — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  that  under  the  Reading  Company  eight- 
een thousand  would  be  putting  it  a  great  deal  too  high. 

Q.  Well,  calling  it  eighteen  thousand,  how  many  people  would  have 
to  be  fed  and  supported;  or,  in  other  words,  to  that  eighteen  thousand 
how  many  should  be  added  for  women  and  children,  old  people  and  sick 
people  ? — A.  Taking  the  average  of  families,  five  persons  would  be  a  £Bar 
average. 

Q.  You  think  that  would  be  a  fair  average  for  the  whole  eighteen 
thousand  ? — A.  Yes ;  that  is  the  general  average. 

Q.  Where  it  was  necessary  they  have  received  some  assistance  from 
brother  knights? — A.  Yes,  sir;  some  little. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  effect  upon  the  business  of  the  place  here  by 
the  strike  f— A.  I  could  not  say  exactly  what  would  be  the  effect,  bat 
no  doubt  it  has  a  great  deal  of  effect.  Those  who  had  means,  I  sappose, 
lived  more  economically  when  idle  than  when  at  work. 

Q.  And  then  there  may  have  been  some  credits;  undoubtedly  some 
indebtedness  grew  upf — A.  Undoubtedly,  there  would  be  indebtedness. 

Q.  I  suppose  it  would  be  pretty  large  indebtedness  where  they  had 
contidence  in  the  men  and  gave  them  credit? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Quite  a  large  amount  of  that,  you  judge,  heref — A.  I  do  not  think 
it  18  quite  so  heavy  yet,  but  there  is  no  doubt  there  has  been  a  good 
(leal  of  credit. 

Q.  Now,  you  sjmke  of  these  boys  being  employed  ;  at  what  ages  do 
they  commence  work  ? — A.  You  can  find  boys  employed  from  nine 
>e;irs  up. 

Q.  What  wages  do  nine,  ten,  and  eleven  year  old  boys  get? — A.  They 
would  be  under  twelve,  but  approximately  not  more  than  nine  often. 

Q.  About  what  wages  do  they  get  ? — A.  From  82.50  to  $^  a  week. 

Q.  I  suppose  the  school  opportunities  are  satisfactory  here? — A  Yes; 
there  are  good  schools. 

(^).  So  tiiey  are  all  you  judge  to  be  necessary ! — A.  There  are  good 
schools  in  Shenandoah. 

Q.  Now,  have  you  made  a  computation  of  how  much  the  miners  have 
lost  by  this  s tri k e  ? —  A .  N o,  sir. 

().  Suj)pose  you  consider  it.  Would  a  million  and  a  half  be  too  much!— 
A.  i  could  not  tell  you.  A  million  and  a  half  takes  a  long  time  to  conut; 
it  is  a  big  pile  of  money. 

if.  llere  are  eighteen  thousand  men  and  boys;  how  much  have  thev 
lost  per  duy  in  earnings  they  otherwise  would  have  got  f — A.  That  woaW 
ha  vi*  to  be  counted — reckoning  that  they  got  the  privilege  to  work  every 
day,  but  in  winter  time  they  never  do. 

Q.  Sup|)ose  you  call  twenty-four  days  in  a  month  ! — A.  That  wool^ 
be  too  large  -..n  average. 

Q.  Uow  much  would  you  put  the  general  average  of  time  at  f — 
About  three-fourths  of  the  time. 
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Q.  Wfll,  say  froiu  the  l«t  of  January  to  tlio  20tli  of  February',  how 
ni:i;iy  <l;i.vs*  work  th<\v  woiiM  have  lu*eii  <»mployf<l  Iiavo  in  your  jiuljr- 
iiit*»it  Ikmmi  lo>t  *, — A.  \Vh:it  wo  have  dnn<*  in  ii»rnM*r  wiiitors,  we  have 
lost  a  ^o(n1  iiiiiiiher  where  tlie  coini)aiiy  put  us  on  seven  and  a  half  liours 
a  day,  or  fhree-lourlhs  time.  Tlien  after  we  p't  that  we  h)se  days 
tliroui^h  storms  and  hreaka^^e  of  machinery  as  usual.  Whenever  they 
mi^hr  have  wt>rk«Mi  this  winter  or  not,  that  1  eouM  not  tell. 

Q.  ("an  yoii  make  an  estimate  of  how  niaiiy  days  eoid<l  have  been 
fairly  ^imipiited.  as  work  days  in  January  ami  up  to  February  20? — 
A.  If  th(\v  had  still  continued  on  with  work  full  time  and  the  weather 
we  have  here,  I  think  they  nii;:ht  have  got  twenty  days,  providiMl  the 
ooniiiany  ;rave  full  time. 

i).  Will  you  explain  what  you  mean  by  thi*ee  fourths  time  ami  not 
invin;;  ;.ou  full  time  f — A.  it  ha^  been  the  custom  of  the  Coal  and  Iron 
CNiMipany  within  the  last  number  of  years  or  thereabout,  well  it  startH 
some  time  in  I)eeemlH»r,  but  always  from  January  for  about  the  first  three 
months  or  the  first  four  months  of  the  year,  and  they  put  us  on  three- 
fourths  time. 

Q.  How  do  they  do  that? — A.  Instead  of  working  ten  hours  a  day 
tliey  work  seven  and  a  half  hours. 

Q.  Did  they  do  that  last  winter  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Afid  put  yo!i  on  seven  and  a  half  hours'  work  f — A.  Yes,  Hir. 

Q.  For  what  period  of  time  ? — A.  1  can  not  say  exactly  what  month 
tbey  tiMik  up  tor.  They  took  up  a  little  earlier  last  year  than  the  priv 
vious  year,  and  I  think  w«*  got  three- fourths  near  to  four  months,  but  I 
will  not  Ih>  positive. 

^    Q.  Tliesi»  min«*r.s  w«)uhl  prefer  eight  or  ten  hours  a  day  ? — A.  They 
prefer  to  work  full  time. 

Q.  Why  <lo  th«»y  not  ? — A.  They  eouhl  not  get  leave;  the  company 
would  not  let  them. 

if.  And  tlierefore  they  eould  not  help  themselves  ?— A.   Vvh^  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  ol>ieet  in  this  redi.etion  of  time? — A.  There  was 
iu>meK:ii<l  V  was  for  daylight,  but  I  suppose  it  was  to  curtail  the  pro- 
duction ot  (*oal. 

<^.  Tliis  year  there  has  been  a  great  strike  which  has  curtailed  the 
i>nMlin:tion  of  eoal,  and  anoth<T  large  one  in  the  Tjehigh  regitui  which 
haM  also  curtailetl  the  pr<Nluetion  of  eoal  f — A.  Yes ;  the  I^diigh  has 
been  out  nearly  six  unmthH. 

Q.  <*an  you  give  us  any  indications  that  the  company  desired  this 
Htrike,  preferring  it  in  the  place  of  this  reduction  of  hours  of  the  mi- 
ner.H  f — A.  No,  sir:  I  eouM  not  do  that.  There  are  indications  that  the 
company  did  no(  eare  much.  They  wouhl  not  meet  our  committH' to 
make  any  arrangements  with  tlu'in. 

Q.  How  did  \t)n  re«*eive  the  i»npression  that  they  did  not  care  much 
whether  there  was  a  strike  or  not  * — .V.  Not  unless  that  one  showed, 
tbiit  nf  wag(*s.     I  supiNise  if  we  went  in  at   the  old  wages   they  would 

have  worked  on. 
H,  Now,  there  is  a  loss,  in  your  judgment,  to  the  miners  of  the  daily 

Mrun)}rs  of  the  miners  of  a    million   and  a  half  by  this  strike  in  the 

ficbu^lkill  n*gi«in  .' — A.  There  has  iM-en  a  great  h»Hsin  that  respeet,  hut 

1  o«Niid  not  ti'ii  MMi  liownnu*li.     1  suppose  it  would  ;^«M»ver  a  million  Uol- 

^in  the  wa;:e.'.  that  would  have  been  theirs. 

Q*  All  tin*  average  wages  of  thes<»  18,0()t)  men  and  Imys  wouhl  not 
^i^  fUi  hiw  as  a  <lollar  apiece  in  a  <lay,  would  they  f — A.  Yes,  if  yoa 
■«e  theiii  all  through  on  the  average. 

¥»  ^^ine  days,  though,  1  say  f — A.  Yes,  some  days  they  do. 
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Q.  An  average  of  how  mach  t— A.  I  do  not  thinly  taUngall  tlini^r 
ifleD  and  boys  together,  the  average  would  be  over  $lJO  or  $1.25  a 
day  each. 

Q.  Ton  have  heard  that  a  man  standing  high  in  the  Beading  Biil- 
road  Company  had  oontribnted  $20,000  to  the  oses  of  the  minen  in  the 
Sohnylkill  Valley  recently  t — A.  I  saw  it  in  the  papers. 

Q.  Have  not  the  miners  in  this  valley  doring  this  strike  oontribated 
to  the  cost  every  day  Inst  about  that  sum  t— A.  Yes ;  I  believe  Ibey 
have. 

Q.  So  this  contribution  only  signifies  about  one  day's  oontribation  of 
the  miners  t — A.  Only  one  day's  loss  by  the  miners. 

Q.  The  railroads  have  lost  large  freights,  I  suppose,  during  the  winter 
every  year  from  not  having  coal  t — A.  They  have  lost  all  tto  freight  on 
the  coaL 

Q.  Oan  you  make  any  computation  of  the  loss  to  consumers  bv  the  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  coal  t — A.  I  believe  the  consumer  would  Deaftjr 
average  to  say  he  had  paid  from  60  to  75  cents  k  ton  differenoe  in  the 
price  of  coal. 

Q.  One  of  the  effects  of  the  strike  has  been  to  reduce  the  eamiogB 
of  the  miners  and  laborers  connected  with  it  tremendously,  has  it  nott 
Another  has  been  to  reduce  the  railroad  freights,  and  Miother  to  add 
greatly  to  the  prices  consumers  have  paid  for  coaJ  t — A.'  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  of  these  are  bad  facts  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  let  us  look  at  the  other  side ;  can  you  give  any  boieftti  tkH 
have  accrued  from  the  strike! — A.  Yes,  I  can  give  you  one. 

Q.  What  is  it  t — ^A.  We  asked  our  company  for  this  peroentage  and 
a  recognition  of  the*  organization  of  labor,  and  if  Uiey  oould  not  ipltw  fL 
to  us,  the  right  to  arbitrate.    They  have  recognized  the  organizaoos  or 
labor  and  promised  to  arbitrate. 

Q.  Areyonsnreof  that,  sir  t — A..  The  agreement  of  Master  WorkmiB 
Lewis,  as  published,  states  that. 

Q.  It  recoguizes  the  organization  by  its  dealing  with  them  io  tliat 
connection,  I  suppose? — A.  Yes,  sir,  it  recognizes  the  organization  of 
labor  by  dealing  with  them. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  indicate  the  phraseology  by  which  there  is  any  sug- 
gestion of  arbitration  in  this  paper  ? — A.  As  I  understand  it,  he  says 
that  he  will  meet  and  confer  with  them. 

Q.  He  says  that  he  will  have  a  conversation  with  them;  that  is,  with 
the  employes;  that  he  is  willing  to  confer  with  them  f — A.  He  said  he 
will  confer  on  this  question  of  wages  provided  he  is  not  ask^  to  pay 
any  more  than  other  competing  companies. 

Q.  That  is  no  agreement  to  arbitrate ;  it  is  only  an  agreement  to  oon* 
fer. — A.  That  is  what  I  understand  it. 

Q.  And  until  something  else  is  agreed  upon  it  remains  at  the  12.50 
basis  until  there  is  a  mutual  agreement  to  make  a  change  f — A  Tes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  nothing  further  is  agreed  to  be  done  except  to  confer  with 
each  other  f — A.  With  each  other. 

Q.  Has  any  man,  woman,  or  child,  anywhere,  been  affected  by  this 
strike,  iiot  included  in  what  you  have  stated  ! — A.  Well,  they  have  not 
in  one  sense;  but  the  workmen,  I  claim,  have  been  deceived. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  I  was  coming  to.  Do  you  not  be* 
lieve  it  would  be  better  for  the  organization  of  labor  and  consumers 
through  the  country  if  no  strike  was  permitted  to  take  place  without 
approval  being  first  obtained  of  the  national  executive  board  t — A» 
Yes,  sir;  I  believe  that  strikes  are  injurious  to  all  parties  concerned* 
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Q.  In  the  nature  of  actn  of  war  T — A.  Yen,  sir. 
Q.  Tliey  HhouUl  be  avoided  as  long  as  possible  ? — A.  A  strike  sbonld 
be  the  last  resource. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  l>e  a  safeguard  if  strikes  would  not  be 

r^rmitted  without  the  approval  of  the  national  executive  boanl  ? — A. 
tliink  if  strikes,  if  it  could  1>e  possible  to  put  them  out  of  existence 
alt4>gether  would  bi*  a  great  iKMieiit. 

C^.  Might  they  not  be  guarded  in  that  way f — A.  Yes;  they  should 
be  ;;uardiHl  by  some  higher  authority  than  for  the  workmen  to  say,  we 
will  go  out. 

<i.  lieyond  the  power  of  a  local  assembly  or  a  local  committee  T — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Chipman: 

Q.  You  say  that  there  were  stoppages  iu  work  and  you  could  only 
get  three-fourths  of  a  day  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  the  reason  given  was  that  the  oi>erators  preferred  to  work 
by  daylight  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
*Q.  I>o  not  the  mines  o|KTate  in  the  night! — A.  Inside  work  goes  on. 

Q.  Is  there  any  using  of  tlie  breakers  outside  in  the  night  t — A.  No, 
sir;  they  do  not  run  the  breakers  at  night. 

<^.  They  do  not  in  the  anthnieite  n*gion  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  they  in  the  bituminous  regions  of  this  country? — A.  I  never 
seen  them. 

Q.  They  have  no  need  of  shifts,  then? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  in  thesis  mines  here  f — A.  Tliere  is  some  night  work  done 
in  the  anthracite  coal  n*gion  along  in  places.  I  have  heard  there  is. 
They  carr>-  on  this  in  the  bituminous  regions. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  think  that  is  a  go<Kl  n^ason  f — A.  Tligt  is  the 
reason. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  goo<l  reason  ? — A.  Well,  it  is  in  some  instances. 

Q.  How,  and  when! — A.  In  rough  weather  the  men  working  seven 
aud  a  half  hours  are  glad  to  get  inside. 

i)'  How  many  days  a  year  do  you  average  yimrself  of  work  ! — A.  Now 
1  never  kept  count. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  objection  to  saying  alN>ut  how  much  you  make  in  a 
Tear  at  the  nite  of  wages  you  have  now  ? — A.  I  could  not,  unless  it  was 
last  year.     I  e^iuld  give  an  <\*<tiniate  of  wliat  I  made  last  year. 

Q.  While  yon  had  the  8  prr  cent. ! — A.  Four  months  of  it,  two  months 
we  had  t  |kt  cent. 

y.  About  what  did  \ou  tuiikv  last  year,  if  you  have  no  objection  to 
telling! — A.   I  made  from  ^175  to  ^MHK 

Q.  For  th«»  whole  year's  work  ?-  A.   Yes,  sir. 

y.  Havr  you  any  small  childnMi  ? — A.  No,  s:r. 

Q.  rhildren  grown  ? — A.   My  youngest  is  si^v^nteen  years  of  age. 

if.  How  d<H»s  Nonr  <'aiiiings  ('(»mpai(*  with  otlh'is  f — A.  W«'ll,  I  sup- 
pose what  I  nnule  is  about  the  avera;:(*  of  workmtMi  in  this  tiistrict. 

Q.  Vou  think  that  they  would  av('ra<:<' alN)iit  that  in  this  wh<»le  dis- 
trict ! — A.  No;  th«'  avcragr,  taking  them  all  through,  wtnihl  roinc  less 
tlian  that. 

Q.  How  much  wouhl  the  avt*ragr  bo,  atM-onlin;;  to  your  opinitm! — A. 
I  do  not  supposr  the  average  would  lu*  ovit  $MNI. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  t4)  say  that,  in  your  judgment,  the  miners 
limve  lost  in  the  way  of  waires  a  million  and  a  half  of  money  during  this 
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strike  iu  the  Schuylkill  regiou  f — A.  I  would  uot  compote  it  at  a  mill- 
iou  and  a  half;  I  could  not  compute  it  at  those  figures. 

Q.  Let  us  estimate;  about  20,000  men  and  boys  are  engaged  in  the 
business  of  mining  in  this  region  ;  that  is  about  correct,  is  it  not  T — A* 
Yes;  that  is  about  correct.  The  Keading  Coal  and  Iron  Company^  I  sup- 
pose, employs  about  20,000. 

Q.  Then  there  are  other  companies  besides  in  the  Schuylkill  region  ?— 
A.  There  are  some  individual  operators.  There  is  the  Lehigh  Coal  Com- 
])any  has  four  collieries  down  here  about  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half,  or 
3  miles  down  the  valley  here. 

Q.  There  are  about  20,000  men  altogether  ? — A.  Yes ;  you  could  put 
it  over  20,000. 

Q.  The  wages  of  these  people  altogether  would  average  $1  a  day!— 
A.  Yes ;  I  suppose  they  would ;  putting  men  and  boys  together,  I  should 
say  they  would  run  $1  a  day. 

Q.  Twenty  thousand  dollars  a  day ;  yousay  during  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary twenty  days  would  have  been  full  work  ? — A.  It  would  be  a  fair 
thing  to  i)ut  it;  it  would  be  good  work  for  the  month  of  January. 

Q.  And  (luring  the  twenty  <lays  of  February  it  would  run  in  the  same 
proportion? — A.  I  would  put  it  in  the  same  proportion. 

Q.  Well,  at  $20,000  per  day  for  twenty  davs  would  be  $400,000!— A 
Yes. 

Q.  So  that,  taking  all  these  men  together,  the  wages  earned  by  the 
men  would  approximate  something  like  a  half  a  million  a  month  f— A. 
Yes,  I  believe  it  would;  it  might  come  a  little  more  than  that. 

Q.  I  guess  that  is  not  far  from  correct. — A.  No;  not  much. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  these  men  and  boys  are  in  Schuylkill 
County  ?— A.  There  is  20,000;  they  are  all  in  Schuylkill  County. 

Q.  Is  this  a  very  rich  county  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  a  great  deal  of  money  in  it  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  money  in  it,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  value  iu  the 
land  in  it. 

Q.  It  is  rich  that  way ;  but  I  mean  rich  in  cash  ? — A.  I  could  not  tell 
you,  I  am  sure. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  what  approximation  this  8'">00,00()  or  $600,000  bore 
in  the  way  of  cash  every  mouth  ? — A.  It  is  pretty  much  consumed  by 
feeding  the  families  of  the  workmen. 

Q.  There  is  not  one  out  of  every  ten  that  can  accumulate  out  of  it?— 
A.  No;  I  believe  not  more  than  one  out  of  every  ten  that  have  sufficient 
to  put  anything  pass. 

By  the  CiiAimiAN : 

Q.  How  long  (lid  you  say  yon  had  been  in  this  country  ? — A.  Fifty- 
two  years. 

Q.  How  lon^r  in  tlie  anthracite  coal  regions? — A.  Thirty-one  years 
past  the  ITtli  of  last  month  m  Sehnylkill  County. 

Q.  Do  you  know  aiiytliiug  nnicli  of  the  mines  and  topography  of  the 
Lehigh  and  Lackawanna  regions? — A.  1  iiever  was  in  there. 

Q.  You  have  b»*en  only  in  the  Seliuylkill  ! — A.  Only  in  the  Schuyl- 
kill. 1  was  a  little  time,  three  or  four  months,  out  in  Illinois,  hut  never 
in  the  \Vyoinin<>'  region. 

i).  When  you  first  came  about  the  Schuylkill  coal  region  were  not 
then*  tlien  a  izreat  many  i)rivate  coal  o])erat()rs — individual  mine 
owjiers  .' — A.  Th«-re  \ver<'. 

().  Ahouf  what  iiuuihcr  would  von  suppose  ? — A.  Well,  I  could  not 
give  you  any  estimate  of  the  number. 
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Q.  Forty  or  fiftj-  ? — A.  Yi'h,  there  were  forty  or  fifty  I  Rupi)08e,  bnt  I 
conid  not  give  3'ou  any  ostinmteof  the  iuiin1>er  at  that  time.  I  never 
tn&vi*]e<l  much.  The  lirHt  [AtkcAi  i  net  down  in  Sehuylkill  ('ounty  I 
staid  then*  tun-enteen  year^. 

<i.  About  what  numlH»r  of  these  private  mine  owners — individuals — 
are  running  mines  now  compared  with  when  you  first  came  into  this  bor- 
oagh  ? — A.  I  <h)  not  think  there  is  one  fori^A'ery  six  or  seven  thei'e  wa« 
at  that  time.     There  are  very  few  individuals  now. 

Q.  What  lH5came  of  the  mines  they  o]kmuhI  ;  who  owns  them  now  .'•— 
A.  Thert't  are  a  gnMit  many  mines  individuals  openiMl  at  that  time; 
those  yet  worke<l  at  fell  into  the  hands  of  th«»  Hea<linjr  Company. 

Q.  Then  hav«'  some  of  these  private  coal  mines  talJcn  into  tin*  hands 
of  other  raihuiad  companies  f — A.  Not  that  I  knowot  anmnil  here.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  private  collieries  without  it  is  this  No.  3  down  hen*. 
That  was  a  private  (*oIiiery  at  oiu*  tiuu'  an<l  it  fell  to  the  hands  of  the 
Lehigh  rumpany. 

Q.  When  f— A.  I  could  not  exactly  say. 

y.  Tome  in  the  m-ighborhood  of  it  if  you  can  f — A.  I  think  it  g<»r. 
into  ttie  hands  of  the  Lehigh  Company  something  about  1S72  or  1H73. 
I  would  not  1h»  positive;  I  could  not  iiiveany  positive  answer  to  that 
qnestion. 

if.  lias  the  Iveading  Kailn>ad  and  Coal  Company  Inrnght  or  leas4'd 
anv  of  these  private  coal  mines  within  the  last  few  years  ? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  IMease  tell  us  some  of  tiiem  ? — A.  They  have  boughr  or  lease<l  ? 

Q.  (five  us  atiour  the  numl>er,  say,  within  the  last  titi  ecu  years? — A. 
Tli(*v  have  hsistMl  all  the  collieries  m  this  valley  in  that  time. 

(j.  Kought  som«*  and  leaseil  sonu*f — A.  Ihuight  some,  1  believe,  and 
le4ft.M*d  S4une;  they  an)  all  in  their  hamis  1  know  any  way. 

(^.  In  what  way  or  by  what  pnHu*ss  «lo  you  think  the  Kea<ling  (-om- 
paiiy  managed  ii)  get  possession  of  these  mines.  Did  it  furnish  the 
piivate  mine  i»wners  cars  impartially  ;  that  is,  let  these  private  mine 
owners  have  all  the  cjirs  they  want^^l  tor  tninsportation  f — A.  That  I 
could  not  say.  1  <'ould  not  give  any  idea  alxmt  the  cars,  and  whether 
they  gave  them  all  the  cars  they  asked  for  or  not:  I  could  not  tell  that. 

(j.  Will  you  give  us  some  information  how  the  ears  were  dividtnl 
among  the  dillerent  mine  owners,  ami  ln>w  they  got  at  it? — A.  There 
wa«  a  man  by  the  name  of  .lohn  Hrennan  who  goes  around,  or  used  to 
doit  any  way — I  have  not  S4*en  him  around  here  for  some  timt» — he  used 
to  f;o  around  and  take  the  c^ipacity  of  ea<*h  <*ol]iery. 

Q.  What  do  von  nn^an  by  the  capacii>;  tin*  number  of  tons  of  coal 
the  mine  was  capable  of  turning  out  ? — A.  The  niimlN*r  of  tons  of  coal 
the  mine  was  capable  of  ttirning  out  when  it  uas  worked  at  fidl. 

Q.  He  went  anmnd  and  gauged  the  c.ipa<*ity  of  the  mines  f — A.  .lust 
lut :  f  hesi*  cars  were  divided  jic«'or<lingIy  on  his  «*stiiiiat4'  and  what  quan- 
X\X\  iMch  colliery  C4)uhl  till  up  and  -hip.  TIh^m'  c;irs  wcieibvnle<l  at 
Ui.it  rate. 

if.  What  earli  <"olii«'iy  <'iml  1  ship  ami  ini^^ht  be  p«'nnitte«l  t(»  ship  f — 
A.    riit*>  goi  the  pro  rata  of  whai  v\.i>»  In  !»«•  »ii\iii«Ml. 

i}.  iii«*  pro  i.ita  of  the  shipprr  the:i  dixidiM  out  :itiu»iig  all  the  coal 
miners  ? — A.  Vi*s. 

^J.  »^o,  tli«'ii.  lli«*  :_'«•:  T'i!'<:iij  c;!!!!!*  ;ii«»'''.il  ?<»  liihl  out  how  tii;iii\  l«»fi> 
ViurU  mine  conhi  piiHiin-i,  or  (Ii4t  Iw*  int.ii!  im^v  in.iiiv  tons  It  ini;^ht  pro- 
duce?— A.  1  do  iiiit  kitow  iii.ti  •oiiir  III  iiiidti    Ills    juristliction. 

Q.  He  rec«'ived  hts  orders  .iini  iiirieiy  iMiiitil  them  out  :  is  that  what 
Ton  mean! — A.  Mf  wen*  nroimd  and  ti»ok  tht>  capiieity  ot'  the  mines, 
kud  be  rei>orted  al  the  aWuv  where  that  dividing  of  the  cars  was  done. 


IiABOB  TE0!TBLE8  IS  r^—. 

Do  Yoii  oliject  tfl  &i"tig  the  cominittee  an  opiuion  ax  to  vfai'tber 
ieadrg  Kuilroad  Compaoy  froze  oat  these  iudividual  mine  ownera 
,mi1il)g  tlic  qimrtity  of  coal  thoy  should  bp  pprmitt(.-il  to  traofiport 
Ue  milroAd  or  by  other  iiieanHt — A.  Well,  uow,  1  conld  not  givp 
(ioinmittee  a  derffle't  answer  an  to  tbat. 

I.  By  otlicr  means.    I  wilt  snggtffit  this  mpthod :  whether  the  B^ail- 

liailruatl  Company  froze  out  thes('  privsite  niiuu  owners  Hnrt  hj 

litine  the  quantity  oi'«)al  in  futniHbin^  iheui  eari^to  trmiaport,  or  bj 

njielTinir  tlie«e  priratP  mine  owners  U>  pay  siie.h  high  froighta  for  tlipir 

al  that  they  eoiilil  not  oomijete  with  the  liemliug  Compuny  in  mining 

ml.    l)o  you  object  tn   expresfsiiig  uit  opinion  ns  to  either  of  those 

ropoHitionflt — A.  My  opinion  of  thoHe  propoeitioun  would  be,  that 

ome  of  thpMB  iutlividual  colleries  had  got  into  a  state  thai  the  owuem 

la^l  not  the  capit^al  to  put  them  into  thuouuditiou  an  ibn  Reading  ('oir- 

jauy  baa  put  them. 

Q.  Some  of  them  got  aof — A.  The  moat  of  them  I  RUpposo  has  cajii- 
tal  enough  to  carry  them  on. 

Q.  But  saw  it  was  no  use  to  fight  this  giautT — A.  They  Rold  oDt  (o 
the  company ;  what  was  the  reason  1  never  was  lu  a  condition  to  know. 
Q,  Yon  mean  to  say  that  a  pigmy  can  hardly  contend  with  a  giantt- 
A.  No,  sir :  it  would  he  no  use  for  him  to  try, 

Q.  I  will  not  press  the  question  farther,  except  to  luk  ttiiSy  hM  Dot 
the  Beatltng  company  absorded  some  of  these  privat«  coiil  mines  in  the 
hist  Ave  or  six  y  ears  ? — A .  They  have  got  the  Kohinoor  eolliorj'  wil' ' 
the  last  &ve  years.    It  was  operated  by  Kichard  Ilcchecher  St  G 
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Bazlkton,  Fcbruarg  '23, 188S. 
TESTIMONY  OF  D.  M.  EVAMS.  ^^^ 

1).  M.  Evans,  sworn  and  examined: 

By  Mr.  CeiPMAN; 
Q.  Where  do  yon  livet — A.  Freeland. 

Q.  That  is  a  town  within  three  or  four  miles  of  here  ? — A.  Nine  mil 
of  here. 

Q,  How  large  a  town  is  itf — A.  I  judge  there  are  from  five  to  £ 
thousand  people  there. 

Q,  That  is  your  hornet — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  yunr  present  occupation  T — A.  A  member  of  the  lagie 
tare ;   Peunsylvaaia  legislature. 

Q.  What  district  do  yoa  represent  t — A.  The  fourth  Luzerne. 

Q.  This  place  is  in  fjuzerue  County  T — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  How  old  are  youl— A.  Twenty-seven  years  of  age  on  the  It 
next  month. 

Q.  You  say  yoa  are  twenty  seven  years  oldT— A.  On  the  4th  of 
mouth. 

Q.  In  early  life  what  was  your  avocation  f — A.  I  have  been  emp' 
in  the  mines  since  1  was  eight  years  of  age. 

Q.  What  was  yonr  business  in  the  mines  t — A.  First,  I  was  a 
picker,  then  a  door  boy,  then  a  mine  laborer,  then  a  miner. 

Q.  How  many  years  were  you  a  miner  t — A.  1  have  been  a 
■■*>nnr,  seven  years. 

-  ■  ■  — .1  nuit  mining  t — A.  In  December,  1886. 
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Q.  Ton  probably  know,  tlion,  all  alwiit  every  deimrtinont  of  the  niin- 
nfi  busiuesMf — A.  I  know  something;  alK)nt  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anytliin;:  alH)iit  wlnit  is  called  the  minerH^  strike 
lere? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  something;  about  it. 

Q.  In  w-iai  is  railed  the  Lehi|;h  reirion  f — A.  Ves,  sir. 

Q.  Will  yoii  It'll  lis  what  general  area  of  land  is  embraced  in  the 
A.*hij:h  re^'ion  as  disiiiiet  tVoni  the  Wyoniin;:  and  distinct  from  th«' 
Mhn\lkill  iej;ii>n  .'  Will  >ou  please  deN<Tihe  tin*  boundaries  of  it  i — A. 
iiie  j.clii^ii  region  is  known  as  that  ]Mtrtion  of  Lu/4M'ni*  C<»unty  known 
IS  ihi*  t'onrth  distrii'i  ot'that  count\  and  :i  portion  <»t' Schuylkill  County, 
h«*  northern  poiti<»n  of  it.  a  small  portion  of  Cuhimbia,  ami  what  is 
:nown  as  th«*  l^mther  T'reek  in  i'arbon  County. 

i).  Then  it  is  in  portions  of  four  <*onntics  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

i),  AlMiut  what  area  is  it,  (h)  you  know,  in  scpiaiv  miles  f— A.  I  could 
lot  >ay  exactly. 

Q.  You  have  never  estimated  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  IS  what  is  known  as  part  of  the  anthracite  district  of  IVnnsyb 
rania  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  a  8tiite  of  disorganization  of  labor  here,  isthenMiot  f-  A. 
There  is  work  goin^  on. 

Q.  In  thei?oiil  business? — \.  No,  sir,  very  little. 

Q.  An*  the  men  on  strike  or  hwkout  ? — A.  We  are  on  strike. 

Q.  Will  vou  be  kind  emaigh  to  ^ive,  in  \  our  own  way,  the  cause  of 
[bis  .strike :  what  caused  tlu*  present  strike,  and  the  nuinlM-rof  iHH)pIe 
:*iit;ap*4i  It  it,  etc  f  1  d<»  not  care  to  (|uestion  yiai,  lK*cause  1  know  fnun 
"Onvcrsatifin  thai  you  are  jiertectly  capabh*  of  tellin;;  the  story  in  your 
►vn  w:iv. — A.  In  1S71  tlu»  miners  riH^eivetl  All  a  week  for  their  labor  as 
!jim*rs.  That  was  their  wap's;  that  wsis  the  annaint  pai<ltlieiii  while 
t».i\  sold  at  $.">  at  tide-water,  fhe  laborer  rec<'ived  <»12  a  week;  that 
\  tljc  miners  laborer  ami  the  company*s  laborer — h«Msa  man  that  <loes 
i'.:i«l  Work — what  \\v  call  <le:id  >\«»ik  <-onsists  ot  laying  tra<'k,  cleanini: 
'•iii^.  and  Mimethiim(»f  that  kind,  hauling  cai>s  to  hoist  them  up,  etc., 
•  r-«Teived  3? 1 1. 

•^-  I>  there  any  other  cla.ss  of  laborers  doinj;  what  is  called  ilead 
'M'ki,  ! — A.  There  an*  but  tw<i  classes  reco^ni/j-d  in  the  mines;  what  is 
'■»^*»i  a>  liist  elass  lahonM'aiid  secmid  class. 

*^-  In  iheie  anvbo4l>  else  beshies  whom  you  have  state«l  eii^ajjed  in 
■i««i  Work  f  What  is  thi-ir  wnik  .' — A.  Shifting  rock ;  ftu  instance  tli«» 
'^••1  i>  called  roiiii>an\*s  laborer  at  times,  lliswa^es  are  bascnl  u]»on 
•*   •••►iiipanx's  man. 

^«r-  Now,  will  \«Hi  e\ plain  in  regard  tc»  the  wajjes  of  l-STl  ? — \,  I  Just 
'•»'  tuslhiw  the  diMeniMM*  between  1^71  and  the  present  time.  The 
*>i«-i  s.r4'cei\id  rll  a  wiek  at  lh:tt  time.  At  tin*  preM*nt  time  it  is  Im*- 
'^'•'«l   iiMhe  mineis  that  the  cimUs  >ellin;:  tor  im»I«  s>  than  it  was  selliii'' 

'  ■* li  T  tiiiM*.  atid  t  he  Immi \  t>f'  miiicis are  lereiviiii:  ? I  I .^» I  ;  so  \ oii  mm*  the 
u**T«- iii-f  111  iiij.  w.i;:e.   In  l>7o  wi«  nia«le  a  tlemand  n|M»n  I  lie  o|»erat«»rs  m 
us  i«-j;j,,i,,  jiid  j|>;  the  n}Miat<»tN  Well*  >nmew  h;i!  a;:aiii-i  or^^ani/ations. 
•*  ^'i.-Nrnii'Tril  The  eiMiiin  1 !  ti  r^  ii»  enme  (r»»m  ihi'  nniiiN  ci|'  tlH*ir  ii's|»e<'i 
^*' *'iii  jiImXi't  N.  men  w  lin  \\«»iU«m1  iiinlir  thi-si' Mpfi.iiniN,  fur  tliiiii  to  ;:«i, 

UM.l;  i  j,.^  .J    ,,     ;|.,.\    v..  iiM     plo^;l^l^    ;:«•!     1  •■rii;^nit  mil.  W  lillc  I  **pl  i-ellt  a- 

.^•"*  •»!  III,.  iiiMii'is  w «  lihi  iiur  -I- 1  1 1 4u;:niti«»n. 

V-     ^  <i||    1IMMII    ;rpir>rntat  l\r>    nt    th»'    l:i*'ni    lit  ;:  :llti/ Jt  inli  .' — A.      ^^  e 

N*ii'  ('••TiiniitM-es  tin -re  Ii.»m  I  hi*  miiM-N  iif  nnr  ow  ii  r'Mphi\«i «.. 

V'     1  Miir  pj.tn  W  .IS  tn  •^finl   eiiinmit  lers   of   the    eiiip|n\«'s    t«»    the    elli- 

VM»>rrs  iiistcjtt  i»f  >eihliiiL;  e«»nimi!iri's  itf  liir  lahor  ni  ::ani/at  ion  '  —  A. 
ifN.sir^     1  w.is  workiii'MU  th*-   Lehinh  at   tin*  time,  aial  1  wa>o:ie  «»i 
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the  coiumittee  that  went  to  the  Upper  Lehigh  company  with  the  de- 
mand in  1886.  They  utterly  refused  to  receive  representatives  from  them, 
or  com[)roniise  in  any  way.  We  then  made  a  second  attempt,  the  date 
I  forget,  and  we  sent  that  in  the  shape  of  a  circular,  and  we  never  re- 
ceived a  reply,  and  the  third  oaiasion  was  August  17,  1887,  when  we 
sent  by  circular.     I  have  one  of  them  with  me,  1  believe. 

Q.  Please  show  it  to  us. — A.  (Producing  circular.)  We  sent  them 
the  circular  asking  for  the  schedule  drafted  there  by  our  committee,  or 
to  submit  the  matter  to  arbitration.  They  did  not  even  honor  us  with 
a  reply  to  that,  and  the  miners,  knowing  from  experience  that  they  were 
not  making  a  living,  and  that  they  must  resort  to  their  last  method, 
namely,  a  strike,  on  the  10th  day  of  September,  1887,  a  strike  was 
onlered,  and  Monday  morning  the  men  remained  from  work.  We  have 
sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  Coxe  since  the  strike,  asking  for  a  conference. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  that? — A.  We  sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  Coxe.  I 
could  not  give  you  the  date,  but  I  wrote  the  letter  myself. 

Q.  What  month  was  it  in  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  I  could  remember  the 
month,  but  it  was  since  this  strike  in  September. 

Q  When  was  your  strike,  in  August  or  September  1 — A.  The  10th 
of  September. 

Q.  Was  it  in  September  that  you  wrote  the  letter  t — ^A.  I  would  not 
say  for  certain  whether  it  was  October  or  November,  but  it  was  in  one 
of  those  months. 

Q.  You  sent  the  letter  to  Mr  Coxe  ;  now  tell  me  who  Mr.  Coxe  is!— 
A.  He  is  an  extensive  coal  operator  in  the  Lehigh  region. 

Q.  What  mines  does  he  operate  I — A.  Two  breakers  at  Drifton,on6 
burned  down  since  the  strike;  one  at  Stockton,  Beaver  Meadow, Der- 
ringer, and  a  place  called  Gowen. 

Q.  How  many  mines  does  he  operate;  more  than  one  mine  at  anyone 
of  these  places? — A.  There  are  two  mines  at  Drifton,  and  I  guess  one 
or  two  at  the  others. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live  f — A.  At  Drifton. 

Q.  How  many  mt'U  did  lie  have  employed  in  the  aggregate  when  the 
men  stopped  work  f — A.  I  could  not  estimate. 

Q.  Can  you  coiim*  anywhere  near  it? — A.  1  should  judge  he  mi^hr 
have  lour  or  live  thousand. 

Q.  You  say  th(^  letter  you  have  before  you,  you  sent  to  Mr.  Coxe  after 
the  men  stopped  work  f — A.  Tliis  1  have  here  is  the  basis. 

Q.  Have  you  a  coi)y  of  that  letter  ?— A.  Mr.  W.  T.  Taylor  has  a  copy 
of  that  letter.     Mr.  Taylor  dictated  the  letter  and  I  wrote  it. 

Q.  What  was  the  substance  of  itf— A.  The  substancie  of  the  letter 
was  that  we  believed  in  the  miner  meeting  the  operator  and  the  oi)era- 
tor  meeting  the  miner,  and  discussing  the  dilTerences  between  the  two 
and  try  to  get  to  an  understanding  and  avoid  these  strikes.  We  sent 
witli  tlie  letter  a  (circular  from  W.  P,  Wren,  an  extensive  coal  operator. 
There  was  dinicnlty  between  Mr.  Wren  and  the  national  district  iisseiu- 
bly,  of  which  1  am  a  member  of  the  executive  board,  in  tiiis  letter  Mr. 
Wien  apj)reeiated  the  ])osition  of  Mr.  Lewis,  who  had  taken  the  matter 
under  consitleration,  and  it  was  settled  amicably  between  Mr.  Lf^'^ 
and  Mr.  Wren. 

Q.  Come  back  to  the  operators? — A.  We  tiiid  to  convince  Mr.  0>-^t* 
that  by  pursuing  that  course  \nc  could  reach  an  understanding  without 
injnrin^  th(*  public  or  onrselv(\s. 

(),  Now,  before  we  go  too  far,  1  will  ask  you  brieiiy  to  summarize  tb^ 
demand  ^\  ou  made  in  that  circular ;  not  to  read  the  entire  circular.   Thai 
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circalar  we  will  have  put  in  your  testimony.  What  were  the  wa;je8  you 
a.Hked  f — A.  Trevioasly  our  wajjes  were  based  on  the  aetiial  i)rice  of 
eu.il  at  market,  ami  that  basis  was  $5. 

Q.  Five  (loliars  at  tide-waters!— -A.  A<'Cordin{;  to  wliirh  our  wa;;es 
hail  advanced  or  drelincd.  Now,  that  the  operators  elaiinetl  tliat  eoal 
bad  Immmj  Sfllinjr  under  •"?'i  for  a  lonj;  prritMl,  ami  we  lH»lirV4Ml  that  tin* 
iHH*rator**  couhl  atVord  to  pay  us  on  a  ^i  basis  what  they  were  payin;; 
on  tlie  $.*)  h.isis,  wt*  .inIvimI  tinMu  to  r;U«'  their  coal  at  ^i  instead  ot'  $.*>, 
unl  not  to  retlurt*  cuir  \va*res  any,  for  we  In^lieved  thi'y  could  aflord  to 
do  tliis. 

Q.  What  were  they  paying  on  the  ^5  basis? — A.  Forty-two  and  a 
half  e«M)ts  piT  ton,  IS  cubie  feet  to  the  ton. 

Q.  The  91  basis  wouUl  be  at  tide- water  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  Whar- 
t«Mi  vein  we  ask<M]  for  (5  cents  extra  i>er  ton;  on  the  ^an^way,  per  yard, 
it  was  ;^(».12,  and  in  this  demand  we  asked  for  $0.51  per  yanl;  and  not 
tiniberih;;,  *r>.:M  per  yanl,  and  in  this  d<Mnand  we  asked  for  $5.78.  For 
puttin;;  in  chutes  we  nreiveil  $L'.87,  ami  we  now  aske<l  $.'110;  air-ways, 
$.'».1.*5,  we  asked  $3.51;  miners.  ]»er  day,  while  coal  was  selling  at  $5, 
they  were  nH!eiviujr  $-.10  per  ila\.  we  asked  now  for  $L*.27  ;  inside  labor- 
ers, per  week,  wen*  reciMvini:  $10.H),  we  now  aske«l  $11.(J<»  for  them  i^er 
wiH*k ;  outsifle  labon»rs,  ti!>t  elass,  thi*y  n»ceiv«Ml  $*).fi(K  an^l  we  asked 
$10.;i7;  WM'ontl  class  wen»  receiviufx  $!>,  we  asked  $1>.72;  blacksmiths, 
under  the  $5  basis,  were  receivin^r  $2.75,  we  asked  tor  them  $2.75;  car- 
|>euters  were  receivin;;  $2.25  un<ler  the  $5  basis,  or  should  have  receive<l 
this  aecordiu);  to  the  old  basis,  and  we  wen«  askiutr  $2.25  for  them.  On 
the  1S75  basis,  boisting-euj^ineers  wen*  paid  $(i5  to  $70;  llremen,  $55 
to  $(M».  A  settbMnent  on  their  wapes  will  have  to  Ih*  witli  their  afrree- 
oient.  Then  we  put  at  the  lK)tt<mi :  Fvery  s«*ttlement  shall  be  made  on 
ronditif>n  (»f  ]>rices  given  for  all  narrow  and  dead  work  shall  In*  ad- 
vance^l  S  per  c«'iif .,  and  that  all  wages  aTid  prices  that  (constitute  the  ad- 
vance shall  be  the  minimum  at  whi<*h  labor  shall  be  done,  subject  to 
•ulvance  at  a  rate  of  10  jht  cent,  with  h  rise  of  the  price  of  coal  above 
$5  at  tide- water. 

KxMinn  .VJ. 

PoriHViLLK.  Va.,  .tuguat  17,  lSH7. 

T<«  the  prf>iiirntm  of  the  tuvtral  rorfkorationti,  rtuil  tsrhantfrn^  firmt,  jKirtntr»hipit,  anii  tHiU- 
ridual  tvul  u^tratort*  ^.j  thr  Lthtyh  UNd  lotnr  uHthracitf  lOitl  rtijionit  of  I'tHniijflrauia  : 

Tbf  iiinlerNijjiMMl  rnniiiiitt4'r.  Iiy  viiiin*  ot':i))poiiitiiifnt  hv  njtiini  ri)iiiiiiittiM»  of  tht* 
Kni|cl)tfl  of  Ijihor,  th<*  MiiuTH'  ami  Laliort'rH'Aiiiiil^AiinitiMt  AwMiciiition.  »ii<l  tin*  Kv- 
c^utnc  KiiKni**<'rrt  Aswiriation  of  mi  id  jiiithraciii*  4'oul  tirhln,  tlo  now  n^Hpri't  fully  ami 
finally  fl«*iiiaii<l  that  itn  uikI  nfl«T  th«*  iMt  da>  of  .^i'|it«-iiil>iT  iirxt  \oii  will  |i.-iy  all  tinil 
««<:li  «>f  voiir  rill |il(»,\r'"4  ill  aiol  nl>oiit  tin*  iiiiiii*.<«  o|ii*ratfil  liv  you  in  arfonlaiici'  u  ilh 
tb«?  aci'oni|iaiiyiiiL;  lianiH  H<-li4*ilii!t*  uy*  .'i^riM«<l  ii|hi!i  l»y  tli<*  afon-Hanl  a<«MH-i»ti<tii*,,  or 
otb^rwim*  that  you  uwfX  ur>  uii  or  l»«-fori'  abovr  tlato  for  th»  )nir|M>-ii'  of  rwtrlioi;  tliM 
qiimtiitii  liy  urliitratioii.  If  arl)itraii«>ii  in  ai;rvi>il  to  ou  ttr  iH'lorr  that  iLit**  work 
•JiaI]  i'oiitiaui*  )M'ii(liii^  tin*  Haiiif. 

HAM"*    MiM'lifl.K. 

I.  WajjiNi  and  rontrar!  jiriri'-*  f«»r  flu*  hiwi-r  aiitliracirr  ri'i;i<*tiM  ••liall  !»♦»  rr;^tilat«Ml 
by  lilt*  a\i*ra);t*  prirt*  of  I'oal  at   >(-hu>lkili   IhiM-u.   .mil   tin-   iiiMiiiituiii  ]iri<  ••  ••!' (-iial 
a|Miii  xihirli  wa^iji  .ih.ill  Im>  liaoiMJ  Khali  t*t>  «j..iO  |HrtoiM*f  'J.'Jlo  |MititMN,  untl  tin'  •*\n\ 
'xtiiz  •M-alt*  or  iat««  of  ailvaiH***  on  »i:ii«l  \\:iLji--»  niiil  prin***  •ih  tll  hf  .i(    tlii*  lat**  i»f  '.\:\'*   p«-i 
orijt.  of  the  atlvani'<*  in  tin*  priri*  nf  mal.  a-^  no\^. 

I'orth*'  l.«'h:;;li.  ua^i-n  ami  <*ontiai"t  ]irit'i'<«  ^hall  In*  n'>;»ilati'fl  Itv  tin-  a\"ra;;»'  |irn«* 
of  coal  at  th*«'  *  .it«'T,  .••'•I  t  ii«-  TiilriiiinMTi  |H  jfi'  nf  i-nii!  mmii  \^  ln"  h  '»iii  h  w  a-j:*"*  and  i-on- 
UmctprU'cd  lur  lUt*  Lctn^u  auaii  he  h;i.sfd  Hhall  !•••  ^1  per  ton  of  *J,*J|<i  jHiiuiflH.  Ami  the 
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sliding  male  or  rates  of  advanoa  on  said  wages  and  nrloee  shall  be  fti  tba  xato  of  lU 
per  cenl.  on  every  dollar  ^r  IhMtlonal  part  of  a  dollar  advaoee  in  the  nrloe  of  eoal  at 
tide*water  above  $4  per  ton.  until  the  prioe  of  ooal  shall  reach  ffi  per  ton.  Aai 
for  all  advances  in  the  price  of  coal  at  tide- water  above  |5  per  ton,  ul  aald  wsfis 
and  contract  nrices  shall  advance  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent,  for  evexy  dollar  or  ftas- 
tional  part  ox  a  dollar  above  $5,  which  added  to  the- above  rate  m  1S.5  per  cent 
and  the  basis  or  minimom  wages  shall  be  the  cnrrmt  rates  of  wages  and  oootiast 
inriccs. 

2.  The  following  shall  be  the  basis  wages  and  contract  prices : 

In  all  mining  48  cnbic  feet  shall  constitnte  one  ton,  and  the  basis  price  shall  be  4S 
cents  per  ton  for  mammoth  or  big  vein,  and  50  cents  per  ton  for  wnartoo.  or  ■■sD 
veins  not  less  than  4  feet  thick.  Extraordinary  interventions  of  date,  rook,  ate.,  ti 
be  provided  for  by  special  contract. 

3.  For  mining  all  veins  4  feet  thick  and  over,  by  the  yard,  company  to  load  oeal^ 
f2  per  yard  lineal  measure  8  yards  wide,  and  60  cents  additional  for  aaeh  foet  ii 
thickness,  and  50  cents  per  yaid  additional  for  each  additional  yard  in  width.  Ha 
mammoth  vein  to  be  broken  as  high  as  the  employer  requires  at  the  above  nriesSi 

4.  For  gangways  (including  timbering)  of  ^fbot  collar,  $6.50  per  yard,  7-ibot  sol- 
iar,  |7,  and  current  contract  of  price  for  coal,  or  $10  and  f  11  par  yard,  rmpntHniff 
without  coal,  and  50  cents  per  root  for  blasting  rock. 

6.  For  all  narrow  work  of  25  square  feet  area,  $3  per  yaid  and  onirent  eoatnwfe 
price  for  coal,  or  $4.50  per  yard  without  coal,  and  proportionate  price  Air  all  sssl 
workgreater  than  said  area. 

6.  f^r  buggying,  5  cents  per  ton  additional  for  the  first  20  yards  or  laoi^  aodS  seali 
per  ton  additional  for  each  20  yards. 

7.  For  propping,  19  cents  per  foot  lineal  for  all  props  put  np. 

8.For  driving  schutes,  $3  per  yard  and  coal,  or  $5  per  vard  withoat  eoal  Ibr  6Jm( 
eollu;  and  $1  additional  per  foot  of  collar  or  width  oSf  schnte. 

9.  For  putting  in  battery  and  platform,  or  schnte,  $13 :  for  pla^brm  or  sehnts  slsss 
$6. 

10.  For  miners,  per  day,  $2.25;  for  starters,  perdi^,  $2.25 ;  forlaboien,  perdsgf,  |i' 

11.  All  inside  hands  over  seventeen  years  91  age  sniall  be  oonaidered  ana  paid  ss  kr 
iMiers.    Those  under  seventeen  years  of  age,  not  less  than  $1.50  per  day  on  hasb. 

12.  For  first-class  engineers,  $05  per  month;  tender  engineers,  $00  permonthjlse^ 
moUve,  $2  per  day;  plane,  $55  per  month ;  braider,  $55  per  month ;  fixemen,  |Kpv 
month. 

13.  For  blacksmiths,  caroenters,  and  mechanics,  $2.25  per  day. 

14.  Outside  labor,  first-class,  including  platform  and  bar-men,  tip-men,  dampsi 
and  baak-meD,  $1.75  pei;day ;  second-class^  $1.50  per  day. 

15.  Slate-pickers,  twelve  years  of  age,  not  less  than  $4.50  per  week  on  basis;  thirteoi 
years  of  age,  $5  per  week ;  fourteen  years  of  age,  $5.50  per  week ;  sixteen  year^of  sge, 
$6.  All  of  said  wages  and  prices  shall  be  advanced  with  prioes  of  coal  as  per  slidiDg 
scale. 

16.  The  average  price  of  coal  at  tide- water  and  at  Schuylkill  Haven,  by  which  cnj 
rent  wages  and  contract  prices  for  miners,  laborers  and  mechanics  on  above  basis  shsll 
be  determined,  shall  be  drawn  or  fixed  on  or  before  the  third  day  of  each  monthtli^ 
a  committee  of  mining  operators  and  miners  of  the  respective  regions,  who,  in  tbtf 
deliberations  shall  consicfer  the  sales  to  small  dealers  and  purchasers  as  well  ss  lii|0 
ones.  And  the  said  committee  shall  under  no  circumstances  be  permitted  to  estiiDi^ 
or  fix  the  monthly  average  by  other  standard  than  the  five  highest  actual  selliDgprieeft 

17.  In  all  matters  of  narrow  and  dead  work,  timbering,  gangways,  putting  nM 
timber,  schutes,  roads,  and  in  difficult  and  dangerous  employment,  not  piovidedftr 
by  the  foregoing,  where  the  employer  and  employ^  can  not  agree,  shall  be  snbmittM 
to  arbitration. 

We  respectfully  ask  that  yon  will  make  answer  on  or  before  September  5,  to  tfT 
of  the  undersigned  committee  : 

J  NO.  H.  Davis,  Mount  Carmel,  Pa, 
•  Jas.  Brodkrick,  Milneaville^  Luzerne  Cc.,  ^ 

M.  J.  Shields,  ffeckscherviUe^  Pa, 
KiCHARi)  Thompson,  Middleport,  Pa, 
Frank  Trrrell,  Mahanoy  Plane,  Pa, 
M.  B.  Smith,  Box  101,  Mount  Carmelf  P^ 
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Exhibit  r»3. 

Aifemmet  that  may  be  accepted  fry  the  miners  and  lahorera  of  afiy  colliery  in  the  Lehigh 
region  H  per  cent,  adrance  on  baeie  of  lH7r>  to  he  the  miliiiNifm. 


Biff  vein  per  Um,  48  cubic  fe«*t 

WbartuD.  p»T  ton  f>xtr»  

G«B|Cwav  tiniliered — mioor'n  conl,  pf>T  yard 

Kot  timberpd — |i**r  Nani,  niin*'r  nrual 

McbutM 

Airway*.  |N-r  yani 

Iflorrii   iNTftay  

iBakle  U)M»r«*n«,  {ht  wi««*k 

OaUkl*  Ulwrrm,  ;>**r  wifk.  tint  cIaim 

IkititKlf  lalMin'm,  |H*r  i»i««>k.  N«H*(»ud  cluati . . . 

Rlack*m>th<»    

Cwprotrni 


Miniinam 

lUiiU, 

1   baaiiM<t«- 

1«75. 

1   mandcHl. 

1    18*C. 

$iym 

|0.4Ti 

.«»/• 

.Ofl 

6.12 

6.  :.i 

6.  as 

5.  7K 

2.H7 

:i.  10 

:i.  i'5 

3.  r.i 

\L  10 

O     Mj 

h».  m) 

ii.eti 

».  60 

10  37 

tt.tW 

M.Tl 

•J.  7» 

•J.  75 

'1. 2S 

On  tin*  1>C5  ImMiH  hoiHtinj;  cu*jiii«H»rH  wero  paid  ^t  to  $70  |Mjr  mouth.  ririMiieii  ^i[> 
to  f***!)  |H:r  mouth.  A  nettliMiu'iit  on  their  wu^rtrs  will  h:ivt«  to  )*e  with  their  ai;n*ciii(?ut. 

Every  Hettlemeiit  mailo  Hhall  In*  on  the  eonditioii  that  all  )>riceH  paid  for  all  narrow 
and  deOffl  work  hy  the  niiiirrrt  miihr  the  hiiMiHof  IK?.'*,  as  paid  in  IHTf^-'TG,  Hhall  lie  ud- 
ranc'tNl  H  ]H*r  rent,  and  that  all  wu^eM  and  priceH  with  wiid  a^lvance  Hhall  be  the  mini- 
mum at  which  all  labor  Mhall  U*  done.  Subject  to  advance  at  the  rate  of  !(*  piT  cent. 
with  the  TIM*  in  the  price  of  coal  above  $r>  at  tid«'-water. 

Q.  Who  was  that  deinaiul  inado  upon  ? — A.  That  has  Ix^en  made 
iiiNm  the  ojierators  <»f  the  L<*hi^h  rej^icm. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  ns  who  are  the  o|><»ratorsof  the  lA*hip:h  n^^ioii  ? — A. 
Ario  Panl«M»  vV   Son;   ParchM*  «S:   <'<».,  1   siipjiose,  operates  untier  that 
tiaiiie.     <'ox«»  Hros.  iV  Co.:  M.S.  KeTiinn'rer  «S:  Co.;  Upper  lA'lii;;h  ("oal 
roiiipaiiy:   Haydoii  iS:  Co.:    Lfisinrin^  &  Co.;    tlie  la^iii^h  Ci»-l  and 
Navi;riition  (.'onipatiy.     1   believe    the  Lehi^li  and  Wilkes  Bane  Coal 
Company  «>perali»  ovrr  in  H<'av«*r  Meadow — !m»  Andenrrid  :  Stout  (?oa! 
rompany;  <f.  I^  Markle«S:  Co. :   Lindertnann.  Sketq*  iS:  Co. :  .1.  S.  Wentz 
&  Co.;  i\,  M.  My«Ms  \-  Ci». :   IVinlee  Sons  iV  Co.;  (^artrr  iS:  (Nk 
C^.  Any  others  ? — A.  Not  tliat  I  ean  renieinlM»r — Calvin.  Pardee  &  <'o. 
Q.  Do  any  more  ih:v\iy  to  yon  ? — A.  Not  tli:it  I  reniendN*r. 
y.  Are  these  peoplr  conn4*(>ted  with  any  railroad  company  f — A.  I 
Cuultl  not  say. 

Q.  In  other  wonls,  hav(»  the  railroad  companies,  any  of  them  that 
.Tou  know  of,  an  interest  in  an}' of  tlie  mines  whit^li  \on  havr  drsl^- 
tftatiMi! — A.  1  do  not  know  of  a  railroad  company  bein^  inten*strtl  in 
ttieM*  mines. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  railroad  company  workiii;;:  any  iiiinrs  in  this 

•lifttriet  whi<*h  yon  call  th«»  Kehi^^li  <listriet  f — A.  Norn*  that  I    know  of. 

Q.  Voii  say  you  sent  this  circular  <Mubracin^  your  trnns  to  all  of  ihfst^ 

oi^erators.     About  h4>w  many, or  how  many  hands  are  workiii<x  iti  this 

I.^4*hi^h  Valley  system  which  you  have  desirrilH'd. — A.   I  estimate  it  at 

if.  Vou  an»quit<»  familiar  with  the  country  ! — A.  I  Udieve  !  am  some- 
^wliat  familiar  with  it. 

^.  Have  you  li veil  here  all  your  life! — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  oidy  Immmi 
l**Te  al)out  ten  years. 

Q.  Well,  you  are  not  a  very  old  man  yet! — A.  No,  sir. 

if.  So  you  have  Ik'cu  here  alK)ut  ten  years,  and  you  have  paused  your 
maahood  hertj  at  least  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  have  also  been  elected  by  the  people  of  this  district  to  tbe 
legislature  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ami  1  suppose,  like  most  political  gentlemen,  you  have  been 
around  considerably  among  the  people  and  know  them  pretty  well,  so 
your  opportunities  lor  forming  an  estimate  as  to  the  number  of  meu  ftt 
work  are  pretty  y:oodf — A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Now,  this  circular  went  to  all  these  operators  in  the  district:  What 
reply  di<l  you  get  to  it! — A.  I  do  not  remember  receiving  any  reply 
whatever  from  any  of  our  operators. 

Q.  That  circular,  as  1  understand  it,  went  to  the  operators  before  the 
men  went  out  to  work  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  You  were  one  of  the  committee  who  sent  that  circular? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  one  of  that  committee  ? — A.  Not  the  last.  The  com- 
mittee who  sent  that  circular  are  known  as  the  joint  committee,  and 
those  who  live  in  this  region  sending  that  circular  are  James  Broderick, 
Hugh  McGarvey,  Uobert  Swedon. 

Q.  You  say  that  no  notice  was  taken  of  it  ? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Who  would  the  answer  hav(»  gone  to  I— A.  The  answer  was  to  be 
returned  to  the  secretary,  Hugh  McGarvey. 

Q.  Does  he  reside  here? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  unfortunately  he  is  in 
Washington  with  a  sick  child. 

Q.  So  far  then  as  you  know  no  answer  has  ever  been  returned?— A. 
No  answer  has  been  returned. 

Q.  Was  that  the  occasion  of  the  strike,  the  fact  that  the  propositioD 
received  no  response  ? — A.  That  was  the  occasion,  sir.  We  received  no 
response;  we  told  them  the  course  we  would  pursue. 

Q.  Did  you  say  in  that  paper  that  you  would  strike  ? — A.  I  believe  it 
was  stated  in  that  paper. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  whether  it  was  a  ])roposal  in  n^^ardto 
wages,  or  whether  it  was  a  notiticatiou  of  the  committee  tliar  it*  they 
did  not  ])ay  those  wages  the  men  would  strike  f — A.  It  was  a  proposal 
to  trsii  ill  the  matter  of  wages,  wishiii«;  a  conference*. 

Q.  Does  ir  sa.v  it'  those  wages  are  not  adopted  they  will  strike?— 
A.  No,  sir;  the>  do  not  say  they  will  strike.  They  asked  for  u  reply 
by  Ht*|>UMnber  5. 

Q.  8o  ihcMi  you  are  certain  there  was  no  threat  to  strike  accompany- 
ing it  i — A.  Yt's,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  a  ])io|>o.sition  then  for  a  discussion  between  the  men  and 
iho  companies!? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

i}.  And  the  companies,  so  far  as  you  know  or  are  informed,  paiduo 
attenlidu  lo  it,  and  you  say  that  ocicasioned  the  strike? — A.  That  was 
the  oeeasion,  certainly,  and  the  condition  of  the  people. 

i).  The  men  lelt  that  they  were  underpaid  and  they  v»'ere  willing  to 
treat  with  the  companies  tor  better  terms? — A.  They  thought  to  jjet 
them. 

i).  They  did  not  contem|)late  by  that  document  a  strike;  they  cou- 
tern  plated  a  reply  and  negotiations  and  that  sort  of  thing,  is  not  th^^ 
M»nr  position  ' — A.   Ves,  sir. 

if.  So  having  received  no  reply,  they  struck.  Xow  you  say  receiviii^ 
ni>  leply  to  their  proposal  for  a  conference  and  the  condition  of  tl>^ 
plMlpU^  led  to  a  strike  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

if.   Now,  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  people,  are  you  famih 
with  u  t — A.  Somewhat;  yes,  sir. 

if.  W  hat  do  you  mean  by  their  condition  ? — A.  I  mean  their  conditii'"^^ 
\wi.>i  almost  unbearable. 
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Q.  Ill  Av hat  n»s|MTt,  ill  tlioir  liomi's  and  tnaniuM*  of  liviiif]^? -A.  In 
UMF  homos  and  inanittT  4)f  Iivin<;.  They  have  been  fim-ed  to  Mub.sist 
[ion  what  really  th«*y  ituuhl  not  subsist  on  for  any  hMi;>;th  of  time. 
Q.  Tell  me  wliat  pro[>oriion  of  these  men  aixMnarrieil  an<l  have  fami- 
es  f — A.  I  should  say  and  su i»iK)Re  that  S<)  j»er  cent,  of  them,  these 
liihTs,  are  marritMl  and  liavt»  families. 

if.  Now  you  say  their  eondition  was  almost  iinlM»arable,  in  wh«it  rv- 
Hft.  rlothintr,  foo<l,  hoiist's  i  -A.  Their  elothin;/,  IVhmI,  ami  housi»s  wen» 
Iniosf  unbea^a^!t^  Well,  I  shall  describe  my  own  (riuidition,  how  will 
lat  do  ? 

ii.  Well,  you  look  ]>n'tty  rosy  and  fat,  and  a  pretty  good-looking  fel- 
>wf— A.  Well,  it  is  said  that  the  miners  are  pretty  liardy.  Now,  in 
le  first  plaee.  it  is  sni>p«Ksed  that  tlie  miner  is  a  t«*rriblc»  drinker;  that 
e  ilrinks  a  ;;(mh1  deal.  Now,  I  want  to  say,  1  am  only  one  of  many  in 
jis  rejjion  who  have  !u*vrr  been  intoxiratiMl  in  their  lives.  1  want  to 
ly  that  I  work<Ml  hard,  and  I  have  stopped  work  onI\  when  the  com- 
a»iy  suspended,  and  ev«*n  while  they  wen»  susj»endfd,  at  »^im«'s,  I  went 
I  to  pn*pare  tor  the  day  they  wouhl  work,  and  *^i*\  eoal  loose  and  n^ady 
)  loiid  as  many  cars  as  I  ]>iissjbly  eould.  I  liavi*  been  in  debt  at  the 
lunpany's  store  froni  the  month  of  April — I  believe  that  was  the  <late — 
mil  the  followinix  October  or  NovimuIhm*:  worked  whenever  I  cc»uld 
nd  as  hard  as  I  <*ould.  There  is  many  a  miner  that  pH*s  to  betl  at 
ight  that  can  not  ^ct  the  to<Ml  rt^quired  tt»  bear  the  terrible  strain,  it  is 
leh  very  hard  work.  1  workeil  from  April  to  Octobei  and  I  was  in 
ebt  at  the  company's  st(»re.  1  could  not  make  a  livin;;,  and  I  only  bad 
witc  an4l  one  chihl.  1  was  so  pmu*  sir,  that  I  had  to  take  the  empty 
i»wdt*r  kegs  in  onler  that  mv  wife  couhl  get  yeast  to  bake  bread  with, 
/hen  she  went  t4»  the  store  and  asked  for  a  calico  dress  it  was  it^tuse^l 
iT.  Ortainlx  there  uas  imbodv  felt  it  like  invself.  when  I  t<M>k  a  wife, 
•Ii«*vihg  I  was  luaii  enoiij^h  to  support  her,  ami  1  was  in  niwh  a  con«li- 
(Ml  of  atfairs  that  1  cunid  nor  ^et  a  cJMMp  cali4*o  dress  on  acc^ount  of 
!••  po*)r  wages  1  r«MM'iveil  irom  l!ie  operator:  ami  I  did  my  duty  in  every 
av  to  earn  it.  And  1  know  ot  men  (hat  us<h1  to  come  to  me  for  con- 
»I;fcti4>n  an<l  a*«k  m«*  tt»  tiirureont  how  much  thev  Innl  for  this  wi^k  and 
at.  Then*  was  a  Tn.in  :hat  work<Mi  verv  har<l  continuouslv  for  a  little 
:vr  livf  years,  and  he  m*ver  dr<»w  a  ilollar.  It  is  only  he  drew  #.5  at 
ic  end  ol'  tin'  tivc  yt^ars  and  came  to  m<*  and  t(»ld  me  of  it,  and  tin*  t»hl 
•nrleman  was  almost  crving  with  iov  that  he  had  n*c<'ived  9*">  on  that 
*easion.  Me  had  come  all  tin*  way  fn»m  (lernniny  to  work  in  Am«*rica. 
knew  his  work.  lie  was  not  tin*  b(*st  miner,  but  a  man  you  might  .say 
as  np  to  th«'  :iverage. 

if.  \Vsi.s  h(*  a  man  of  goo«l  habjfs  f — A.  II**  was  a  man,  I  umlerstand. 
f  jiretty  ;:4NNi  habits.  I  h:iv«*  known  him  t4>  W4irk  all  the  week  putting 
p  heavy  timber.  i4>ading  4'«i.ij.  an4l  throwing  nN*ks  to  one  siib*.  lie 
attie  to  mc  that  week  to  balanc4*  his  account,  and  I  f<Mind  he  w.is  /> 
LMits  in  il«  bt. 

<^.  Mow  much  did  he  get  f — A.  Well,  tin*  (*onipany  4]i4l  nf>t  pay  him 
*!*  moving  HN'ks  to  one  side.  Thi^  mim*  had  a  bail  rt>«d',  ami  it  kept 
'Jmg.  and  h«*  trietl  t'l  ti\  It  ami  he  t'aili'tl,  and  the  wlnih*  rMiu*  through. 
i«*y  ndiiseil  to  allow  lijiii  aiiUhini;  lor  hi**  ln'a>\  work  id'  ri'miiving 
^  HK'k  and  the  ibdax  in  tin*  removal  of  this  ro4*k.  and  liavin;^  a  lab«»n*r 
'  li  him,  h«*  must  pay  that  laborer,  of  cours«\  tir^t,  and  he  owed  the 
*<»n»rat  tin*  e:ul  ot  tin*  W4*ek  "i  eenl.s. 

L^.  lA*t  Uic  a»k  yiMi,  this  work  you  «l(*scrilMs  this  ohi  (lerman  Wiis  at, 
kJ*  clearing  away  things  so  he  cimhl  mine  ? — A.  Il«*  was  minin;;. 
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Q.  Did  the  company  pay  hira  f— A.  He  was  upon  his  breast,  and  the 
top  gave  way  and  the  breast  fell  through ;  then  he  had  to  go  to  work 
and  clean  the  wreck  away. 

Q.  Did  Dot  the  company  pay  for  getting  the  wreck  away  ? — ^A.  No- 
body could  mine  until  the  wreck  was  got  away.  If  that  man  had  gone 
out  of  that  mine  the  company  would  have  had  to  take  it  away,  or  some* 
body  would. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  man  was  working  a  week  cleariDg^ 
up  a  wreck  cnnsed  by  an  accident,  had  to  pay  a  laborer,  and  receive  do 
l)ay  f — A.  He  mined  some  co<al. 

Q,  How  uiany  days  wus  he  ? — A.  I  can  not  say ;  you  can  judge  of  tbe 
amount  of  wa{j;es;  the  laborer's  wages,  I  believe,  were  $10.72  per  week, 
and  then  he  i^aid  for  jmwder,  and  I  believe  he  was  5  cents  short  after 
l)aying  the  laborer  ihere;  he  might  have  been  close  on  to  $15  when  you 
take  into  account  powder,  oil,  cotton,  etc. 

Q.  The  wages  he  paid  his  laborer,  his  usual  supplies,  his  powder,  aod 
things  of  that  kind,  and  then  he  did  not  <lo  work  enough  after  he 
cleared  this  wreck  away  to  pay  his  laborer  within  5  cents  ?— A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Kow,  if  you  i)lease,  we  will  return  to  your  case  for  a  minute.  Will 
you  tell  me,  if  you  please,  when  did  you  quit  mining  f — A.  I  think  it 
was  in  December,  188G,  I  took  my  seat  in  the  legislature. 

<J.  Will  you  tell  me  about  whar  your  average  earnings  have  been  for 
the  year  before  you  quit  f — A.  Well,  my  average  earnings,  1  believe, 
were  about  $»$0  a  month. 

Q.  You  mean  actual  cash  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  actual  earnings. 

Q.  That  was  for  yourself  and  your  family  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  house  rent,  food,  and  clothing.  That  you  mean  was  for  yoar 
expenses,  and  you  say  you  always  worked  when  you  had  a  chance  to 
work  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  liav(»  you  any  idea  of  what  the  average  earnings  of  miners 
would  1k\  1  mean  of  miners;  you  are  s])eakiiig  of  your  eariiiujrsasa 
■liner;  have  you  any  idea  of  what  the  average  earnins:s  of  miners  are 
and  liav(»  heeu  up  to  th(»  time  of  this  strike  * — A.  l  believe  the  avera;:e 
ea]'uin;;s  of  miners  would  not  be  over  >?3()  mouth.  I  iu>nestly  believe 
that. 

Q.  Then  there  is  house  rent,  there  is  clothing,  there  is  food,  ami  it 
they  liavr ehildren,  school  tax;  do  you  ])ayany  tax  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  is  done  by  the  company,  is  it  not* — A.  Yes,  sir;  taken  l>y 
the  (collector  in  the  olliee. 

Q,  What  is  the  tax  on  schooling,  as  you  understand  it  ? — A.  Well,  in 
Butler  Towushii),  I  paid8l.l>~>  tax. 

Q.  Is  that  a  tax  ! — A.  That  is  liie  tax  I  paid  for  one  year.  The  next 
ye<ir  1  paid  8li.l'>;  somewhere  around  that. 

Q.  That  was  not  assessed  uj)ou  property,  but  upon  you  because  you 
were  a  man  and  a  miner,  and  that  is  the  law  ot  Pennsylvania^—'^' 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  comes  out.  Is  that  kept  back  by  the  com])any  an<l  paidl^y 
them? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  company  would  get  U  per  cent,  of  collections 
in  that  way. 

Q.  Do  they  make  2  ])er  cent.  ? — A.  Y^es,  sir  ;  that  is,  the  law  allows 
the  collector  5  pvv  ceiit.  for  the  collection  of  taxes,  and  the  company 
collects  for  the  collector  and  takes  2  per  cent,  and  the  collector  gets 
3  per  cent. 

Q.  They  are  in  partnership,  then.  Now,  are  you  certain  that  these 
companies  generally  do  that  ? — A.  I  am  told  by  the  tax  collector  that 
he  was  collecting  taxes  through  the  companies  in  that  way. 
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Q.  Then  they  save  this  2  per  cent,  of  that  amount  and  keep  it  for 
einselves,  is  that  tnie  * — A.  I  nnderstand  these  companies  f;et  2  |>er 
nt. 

Q.  That  tix  is  taken  out  of  the  miner's  wa^es,  I  understand.  Is  the 
iiier  ever  consulted  as  to  whether  the  taxes  Hhonid  be  taken  out  or 
»tT — A.  I  l)elieve  that  has  l>een  a  special  act  of  theh^^islatnic  in  re- 
in! toUazelton^Oarlion,  and!  think  I^ackawanuaC-ounty;  that  is, they 
low  oi>erators  and  coal  companies  to  retuin  taxes  from  the  miners' 

Q.  They,  do  not  give  yon  the  choice  of  uoing  to  Jail ;  you  have  ffot  to 
iy  now  ? — A.  Vcs,  sir.  This  law  was  passed  before  1  came  here;  I 
I  not  remember  exactly  the  languavce. 

Q.  Now,  what  else  is  retaim^l  by  the  c(nnpanies  out  of  the  miner's 
ages! — A.  They  retain  rent;  they  retain  your  enal,  1  understand,  in 
e  Dp|H'r  Lehigh,  at  Kslst ;  whether  you  use  a  ton  of  coal  or  not,  it  is 
tained  troni  you  monthly  and  you  must  pay. 

Q.  Lh  that  general  through  this  region? — A.  I  could  not  say  as  being 
*ueral. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  Tpper  Lehigh;  what  mines  ? — A.  They 
^rate  one  mine  or  two  mines  there  ;  they  have  worked  seven  slof^es, 
'  rather  they  have  got  the  seventh  sunk  now. 

Q.  How  many  men  do  ihey  work  there  f — A.  I  should  judge  they 
ive  something  like  r>00  or  700  men. 

Q.  Ih}  you  mean  to  tell  me  they  charge  a  man  with  a  ton  of  coal 
bether  he  uses  it  or  not  f — A.  They  keep  that  coal  away  whether  you 
4«  it  or  not. 

Q.  How  nuuh  do  they  eliarge  you  .'—A.  1  think  j?1.80  fur  chestnut 
m1  $2.10  for  Move.     I  believe  that  is  the  price  to  the  miners. 
Q.  Whether  you  use  the  cojd  or  not,  you  are  charged  for  it  ? — A.  Yes, 
r. 

Q.  It  is  part  of  his  business;  he  must  tise  12  tons  a  year  f — A.  Yes, 
r. 

Q.  This  is  not  done,  though,  generally  / — A.  1  eould  not  say  as  to 
^iierally. 

Q.  1a  it  general  anywhere  arountl  liert*  that  y<m  know  .' — A.  I  would 
»t  siK*ak  lor  any  other  pla<*e  than  where  1  am  positively  sure  of  it. 
Q.  Dill  you  uork  then*  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  did  that  at  this  \iUu'.o  where  you  worked  ♦ — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  An«i  1  understaml  that  all  you  got  was  $;W)  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q,  Do  they  retain  anything  lor  a  ilortor  .* — A.  Yes,  sir;  50  eents  a 
onth  for  a  single  man,  and  75  eents  tor  a  niarri«Ml  man. 
Q.  Do  other  mines  do  tlial  .' — A.   Yes,  sir;  1  nn<lerstand  that. 
Q.  You  never  personally  ha<l  much  use  for  a  tlorttir  ? — A.  No,  sir; 
it  |>er.sonalIy. 

Q.  Are  there  plenty  of  do<*tors  through  this  country  f — A.  (^uite  ai 
umb4'r  of  them. 

Q.  Are  the  doetois  not  eoiinecled   with  tlu»  mines.' — A.  1    Indievo 
lere  are  one  or  t\\o,  I  am  told,  that  are  connected  with  the  mines. 
y.  Who  selects  thedm'Ior,  the  miners  or  the  eonipany  ! — A.  1  Iwlieve 
is  the  company. 

Q,  Yon  hav4'  im  elioiiM-  as  to  tin-  duetor  to  attend  \ourst»lf  and  fam- 
y  f — A.  No,  sir;  not  in  the  I'pprr  L«'hi;;h. 

Q.  Is  that  general  among  tin*  opi'iatiirs  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  1  believe  it  is. 
Q.  Suppose  y<»nr  wit'e  likeil  one  doctor  and  the  company  another, 
[iw  then  f — A.  Well,  1  have  kno\\n  adoetorto  come  to  >our  house  and 
Mty  you  that  he  was  the  doetcu*  of  that  town  and  noUnly  else. 

31  PBNN 
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Q.  Well,  tlie  miners  then  do  not  select  the  doctor,  the  operators  se- 
lect them  ;  and  in  the  mines  such  as  you  speak  of,  only  employing  600 
oi'  700  men,  each  miner  i)ays  50  to  75  cents  to  the  company  for  that 
doctor  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  the  company  pay  it  to  the  doctor;  do  you  know  of  that!— 
A.  I  do  not  know  tliat  they  do  not.    1  lieard  they  didn't. 

Q.  Do  laborers  pay  the  doctor,  too  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  everybody  employed 
in  and  about  the  mine  i)ay  the  doctor. 

Q.  Do  they  all  ]>ay  tlje  same  sum,  50  and  75  cents,  without  rcganl  to 
the  amount  of  wa^rcsf — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  say  a  man  jj^i'ttin^  $7  a  week,  will  he  pay  as  much  for  a 
doctor  as  a  man  ijettin^  §10  ? — A.  Y'es,  if  they  are  both  single. 

Q.  And  the  same  if  they  are  both  married? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Bemem* 
ber,  jud^xe,  if  there  are  six  boys  in  a  family  yid  these  six  working,  the 
father  of  that  family  would  [)ay  75  cents  and  the  six  vsingle  boys  50 
cents  each.    There  is  no  reduction  in  the  size  <tf  a  family. 

Q.  If  they  are  under  a^e? — A.  It  makes  no  difference. 

Q.  So  if  a  man  had  six  boys  under  age  at  work  he  would  pay  75  cents 
as  the  head  of  the  family  and  each  of  tlie  boys  woidd  pay  50  cents  as  a 
single  man  and  workman  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Let  us  be  certain ;  is  that  system  general  through  this  Lehigh 
district? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  system  is  general  as  fiir  as  I  am  aware. 

Q.  \"ou  are  well  ac(iuainted  with  the  miners  all  through  the  district, 
and  1  suppose  you  know  their  feelings;  how  do  the  miners  like  this;  do 
they  approve  of  it,  or  do  they  not  approve  of  itf— A.  They  do  not  ap- 
prove of  it;  no,  sir.    They  would  like  to  have  a  choice  of  Iheir  doctor. 

Q.  W^iiy  do  they  not  have  a  choice  of  their  doctor?— A.  Simply b^ 
cause  they  would  have  to  go  somewhere  else;  they  could  not  haveil 
under  these  coal  companies.  Not  until  they  are  powerful  enough  to 
enforce  their  choice. 

Q.  I  sni>p()s(»  any  miner  eouM,  by  ])aying  it  out  of  his  own  ])Mket, 
could  get  any  (locator  he  pleases,  but  if  iie  did  that  he  wouhl  still  have 
to  pay  his  tax  : — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Colonel  Slone  su,i;gt\sts  to  me,  why  do  the  mining  comparnVs(lt> 
this?  What  do  they  want  a  doctor  for  f  What  reason  is  given  for  it* 
1  wou]<l  liki*  to  know  what  you  understand  about  it.  We  will  ask  some 
opeijitors  themselves  to  give  us  their  version  of  it.  What  is  your  iil*?^^ 
and  the  miners  in  ie;;ard  to  it  .'—A.  Well,  I  may  put  it  in  this  va>' 
That  the  i)()or  miner  is  very  near  always  in  debt,  and  if  he  had  Xo^^' 
pend  ui)on  any  do(*ror  he  would  have  to  pay  cash,  and  verv  likelv  h^' 
would  give  that  to  some  other  man.  They" think  it  is  a  favor  totUe 
miner. 

Q.  Who  is  he  in  debt  to  ?— A.  To  this  same  company. 

Q.  What  about  the  lurnitureof  tlie  houses,  of  the  miners'  home;  ^^t 
what  degree  of  eomfoit  are  they  generally  furnished  ?— A  Some  of  tU^^* 
them  are  very  pi)()rly  furnislied,  almost  iniserably. 

ii.  ll(»w  mueli  pere(Mitag(?  ?— A.  Oh,  a  half. 

(^  Whose  fault  is  liiat,  the  miners' fault  or  somebody  else?— A.  T^ 
fault  of  the  system  under  whieli  they  are  \vorking,  1  take  it.  ,    ,. 

Q.   What  eause.sthat  ;   is  it  because  they  have  ni>t  the  means  to  furiii^, 
them  or  because  tiiey  have  n!,t  the  taste  to  furnish  them  f— A.  On  i*^ 
(tount  of  the  means  of  the  niineis.     Smcje  1  have  been  around  amoug  tl* 
miners,  I  have  ibund  they  are  just  al)j)ut  as  tastv  i^s  anybody  else. 

Q.  Like  other  iHiman  beings  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  .sfunething  about  drinking;  how  is  it  about  that.;  istli^^ 
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fCreat  deal  of  drinking  among  them  f — A*.  I  do  not  sec  a  great  deal ;  I 
Home  drinking  among  them. 

Q.  I  have  not  ^een  any  for  the  last  ten  da>s  during  this  trip  among 
the  men,  but  you  nay  they  drink  some  f — A.  Some  of  them. 

Q.  How  do  they  avenige  alxmt  that  with  other  men  in  regard  to  drink- 
ing; do  they  drink  more  than  most  men  or  about  the  average  ? — A.  I 
think  they  drink  less  than  other  men. 

Q.  They  ean  nt»t  drink  when  they  are  under  ground! — A.  They 
don't. 

Q.  Il4)w  h)ng  are  they  under  ground  every  day  ? — A.  They  are  gen- 
erally under  ground  eight,  nine,  and  ten  hours. 

Q.  What  time  <lo  they  go  unch^r  ground  generally? — A.  Generally  at 
7  in  the  morning. 

Q.  WLat.time  do  they  eome  out  ? — A.  Generally  at  5  and  C  in  the 
evening. 

Q.  1  think  they  said  down  in  the  Kea<ling  system,  the  Sirhuylkill 
nysteni,  that  they  di<l  nor  work  night-shifts  in  this  c(mntry  in  these 
mines,  at  least  down  there.  Do  they  do  that  here  ? — A.  There  are  cer- 
tain night  shifts  in  almost  every  mine;  there  are  some  things  done  at 
night  that  can  not  be  done  in  the  day. 

Q.  The  breakers  do  not  run  at  night  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  do  not  anywhere  over  this  anthracite  region  ? — A.  Not  that 
I  know  of. 

Q.  This  man  ^(K's  down  at  7  in  the  morning,  and,  ordinarily,  how  long 
do  they  stay  under  gnuiud  at  work  ? — .V.  1  think  i>robably  75  per  cenU 
would  remain  under  ground  from  nine  to  nine  and  a  halt'  hours. 

Q.  IK>  they  carry  tlieir  lunch  down  with  them  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  do  not  come  to  the  top  to  lunch  or  dinner;  they  stay  continu- 
ooHly  from  the  morning  until  they  come  out  in  the  evening! — A.  Yes, 
fiir. 

i}.  During  that  time  they  have  very  little  opportunity  to  go  to  a 
puiU)on;  I  presume  tliey  have  got  nosahionsdown  under  ground  f — A.  No, 
Hir. 

Q.  When  the  men  come  at  night,  where  do  they  go  to  generally  T — A. 
fbey  go  home,  take  a  gornl  bath,  and  look  an)und  for  a  good  snpiier. 
^fter  that  the  majority  of  tliem  stay  at  home. 

Q.  By  the  time  they  have  got  washed  up  it  is  alxnir  7  or  S  o'clock  ? — 
A.  8ome  when*  around  there  if  they  have  got  some  distance  to  go. 

Q.  It  takes  some  time  t(»  get  this  coal  dust  otf  f — A.  If  he  gets  good 
BOii|>and  hot  water  ami  plenty  of  it,  not  so  long. 

Q.  You  say  as  a  rule  they  are  at  home  in  the  evening,  and  you  think 
that  the  givat  majority  of  them  have  very  poorly  furnished  houses! — 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q-  Well,  those  who  have  better  furnished  houw^a,  is  it  iK'cause  they 
make  more,  or  beeausi»  thf\v  are  nunv  economical,  or  is  it  l)ecause  they 
Mre  uii'U  with  a  great  deal  of  taste;  \ou  know  what  1  mean? — A.  Yes; 
certainly  men  wli(»  have  better  furnished  homes  are  men  wh(»  make 
aion?  and  their  wives  are  economical;  but  in  the  greatest  numiNT  of 
caMes,  «'e<m(uny  would  not  hav(>  helpetl  them  much  to  furnish  the  homes. 

Q.  iXut  you  think  the  greater  number  of  them,  tln^  ditVicuIty  is  that 

tlieyjio  not  gel  wag«*s  enough;  that  it  is  not  l;u*k  of  e<*onomy  f — A.  No, 
tir, 

.. *»• '^••w,  in  reganl  to  living,  in  regard  to  f4>od,  are  they  well  finl. 
■  00  Nf  M»ko  of  their  not  iH'ing  propel  ly  t'ed;  how  in  reganl  to  that? — A. 
-My  Arte  not  Uh\  as  well  as  iliey  would  lik«'  to  Ih',  certainly,  lienerally 
•^l^ijl  of  tare  is  for  suj)per,  which  is  the  principal  meat  during  the 
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week.    In  the  morning  they  ^et  up  and  have  a  few  fried  potatoes,  a  lit- 
tle bread  and  butter,  and  if  there  is  any  meat  left  of  last  night's  supper, 
.  they  have  that.     This  supper  in  the  evening  is  tlie  minei^'s  meal. 
:      Q.  They  do  not  as  a  rule  cook  meat  before  going  to  workt — A.  Yes, 
1  if  thoy  have  a  little  spare  meat  they  would  cook  it,  such  as  a  little  ham. 
'      Q.  Vou  say  their  great  meal  is  wlien  they  come  back  from  work ;  what 
I  is  that,  meal  usually  ?—  A.  Potatoes  boiled,  and  if  they  have  got  a  little 
steak,  they  will  have  a  little  steak  and  if  not,  it  is  ham,  bread  and  bat- 
ter, tea,  sugar,  coll'eo. 

Q.  What  aboutthe  quantity  of  it,  do  they  have  that  sufficiently  for 
their  work  and  their  families.  Is  it  liberal  in  quantity  or  are  they  forced 
to  economize? — A.  I  found  it  ran  short  for  us  ;  I  had  to  economize. 

Q.  You  did  not  get  as  much  as  you  wanted  ? — A.  Sometimes  I  did  not 
get  as  much  as  I  wanted. 

Q.  Was  that  the  case  with  others! — A.  They  tell  me, yes. 

Q.  You  were  speaking  of  house  rents  ;  whom  do  the  men  rent  from 
generally  I — A.  The  general  superintendent. 

Q.  Does  the  superintendent  own  them  or  represent  the  company  who 
owns  them  ? — A.  The  company  owns  them. 

Q.  \Yiint  kind  of  houses  have  they  ? — A.  They  are  generally  poor. 

Q.  Of  what  miitcrial  are  they  made  ? — A.  Pine,  poplar,  wood. 

Q.  How  large  houses  are  they  ;  what  would  be  the  size  of  the  aver- 
age houses.  1  Judge  from  looking  that  the  houses  were  built,  a  great 
many  of  them,  very  much  like  one  another  f — A.  I  believe  they  staml 
generally  two  rooms  down  stairs  and  two  rooms  upstairs,  and  there  is 
a  little  shanty  in  the  rear. 

Q.  Then  they  generally  have  four  rooms  without  regard  to  the  size  of 
the  family  ;  that  is  about  the  number  of  rooms  they  have  f — A.  Yes^sir. 

Q.  How  are  these  houses  constructed,  are  they  water-tight  aud  are 
they  warm  ? — A.  Not  very  water-tight  or  very  warm. 

Q.  The  winters  in  this  region  are  pretty  severe  sometimes  ? — A.  Yes, 

sir.  ^^,^^m 

Q,  How  eoRT  isTlic  greatest  cold  you  know  of  here  .' — A.  I  believe  "^^ 
had  it  lU  below  zero  this  winter. 

Q.  Were  you  here  i — A.  Xo,  sir;  1  was  in  Pittsburgh  at  the  time. 

(}.  It  is  i)retty  cold  here  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(}.  About  what  would  the  thermometer  average  here  in  the  winter  ^^^ 
the  cold  months;  it  goes  below  freezing,  of  course  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  near  to  zero ! — A.  1  could  hardly  answer  that,  as  1  have  ne^'^^ 
watelied  the  thermometer. 

(}.  Twelve  degrees  Ix^low  zero  was  excei)tional  weather;  it  does  i*^^ 
often  go  below  zero  ? — A.  I  believe  it  touches  zero. 

i^.  Hut  not  very  long? — A.  No,  sir;  1  could  not  give  an  estimate. 

Q.  You  had  plenty  of  snow  here  and  ice  ? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Xow%  you  say  the  housesare  not  very  tigiit  and  warm  i — A.  No,  i^^^' 

Q.  This  district  is  pretty  well  up  in  the  east,  this  anthracite  district  ^'"^ 
A.  Ves,  sir. 

(}.  And  the  winds  have*  ])retty  good  play  through  here  in  the  wint^^ 
more  tiian  sumnun". — A.  Yes,  sir. 

if.  And  these  houses,  ordinary  houses  for  a  family,  such  as  you  hu^^' 
descrilx'd,  what  rent  do  they  i)ay  * — A.  I  jiaid  jj<.").7r)  a  month.  ^ 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  it  is  now  ! — A.  1  supi)ose  the  average  wani*' 
run  >?.")  to  8'3.r)0. 

Q.  r  suppose  the  hind  on  whicii  these  houses  stand  is  practicaW^ 
worth  nothing.     How  much  are  the  lots  on  which  they  stand,  say  a  l^^ 
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for  each  family  f — A.  I  j^uess  a  lot  lor  each  family  would  average,  judg- 
iog  by  the  one  I  had  luyself— I  think  it  was  30  by  about  80. 

Q.  Why  do  they  make  the  lot  so  small;  they  have  all  out  of  doors 
here? — A.  i  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

Q    Is  that  anywhere  near  the  average;  you  must  have  observed  the 
homes  of  other  uienf — A.  I  think  that  is  about  the  average. 
Q.  Arc  not  some  larger? — A.  It  may  l)e«  some. 
Q.  Have  they  a  garden  spot  where  they  can  cultivate  and  raise  some- 
thing?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  liow  big  are  they.' — A.  ^Vell,  they  vary.  In  D)>per  Lehigh  you 
an'  not  restricted  as  to  the  garden;  you  could  go  out  from  your  house 
and  take  a  ganlen. 

Q.  IIow  alwait  around  here? — A.  In  regard  to  gardens  around  here, 
I  think  they  are  pretty  near  the  same  as  in  the  Upper  Lehigh. 
Q.  A  man  can  liave  a  ganlen  spot  almost  anywhere? — A.  I  hear  that. 
Q.  You  did  not  farm  much  on  30  by  80? — A.  I  did  uoL 
if.  You  never  had  a  garden  spot? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  so. 
Q.  Was  anything  charged  for  the  garden  sjmt;  did  they  charge  any- 
thing extra  for  that  f— A.  No;  sir. 

if.  Will  you  tell  me  alwut  what  is  the  average  cost  of  one  of  these 
hons4's;  they  are  built  of  pine  and  plastered  inside? — A.  Yes;  sir. 

y.  About  what  wouhl  be  the  average  cost  in  this  country? — A.  I 
have  been  informed  that  they  have  generally  been  let  by  contract.  I 
wjis  informed  by  a  ju-rson  that  tfaey  weu^  built,  many  of  them  have  been 
bailt,  at  9m)  apiece. 

Q.  Do  they  cost    asnineh  as  that?— A.  Yes;  sir. 
Q.  IIow  is  the  lumber;  it  is  brought  in  from  the  West  and  North ;  is 
it  high  here  ? — A.  I  suppose   it  is  reasonable  ;  I  could  not  say  exactly 
«'hat  it  is. 

if.  These  hou.st»s  are  not  built  with  the  best  quality  of  lumber  ? — A. 
3*0,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  understand  that  they  are  about  3?.>00  apiece? — A.  Ycm  will 
un^lrrstaiid  they  are  double  blocks,  two  families  in  one  bhn'k. 

ii.  You  mean  to  say  they  cost  4<1,(MM)  for  the  two? — x\.  They  cost 
0rAH)UtT  the*one. 

C^   And  the  rent  would  then  be  something  over A.  (Interrupt- 

i»^.)  ^ll.riO  for  both  hou.ses  on  one  Idock. 

</  And  the  ground  around  here  is  not  high  price! — .\.  That  is  thrown 
ill     ^ilh  the  ?5.7."). 

^  J.  Now  we  were  talking  about  living;  you  say  that  you  think  at  the 
eiA  c  I  of  the  month  when  the  taxes  are  taken  out  and  the  doctor\s  bill  and 
tb««  ifiit  and  th«*  coal  bill,  it  would  leav«' about  $:>0  a  month  t(>r  food 
*'*•'  ch>thes  ? — A.  All  of  these  are  to  be  deducted   t'n)m  the  ?f30. 

^J*  Then  all  that  a  man  ni:ikes  after  his  laborer  is  paid,  mining 
er  iJH.»iisrs,  wouhl  Ik»  alxmt  m:»<)  a  nn»nth;  out  of  that  comes  house  rent, 
p**  >ij«>nth\H  eoal,  his  4loc't«)rs'  tax.  his  reaily  money  that  he  pay.s  in 
^"^*-**<,  iNirough  taxrs  or  whatever  you  rhoose  to  call  it ;  all  these  tilings 
oo»iit.  out  of  the  3?:iO  .' — A.  Y'.*s,  sir;  I  found  it  so  in  my  case. 

J^-     IIow  general  is  that  .' — A.  I  suppose  it  is  prrtty  general. 

^^-    Then  what  he  has  hit  gors  lor  Ibml  and  clothes  f*)r  his  family. 

^^'•^^^it  how  much,  in  your  4'ah'ulati«>n,  d(H»s  this  man  who  nnule  $30 

^^'^"^^    left  for  focMl  and  eloihrs  .'—.V.  .My  store  bill   for  provisions,  etc., 

~^<>in  exiMH'tletl  J?!.")  a  month.     I  had  what  was  consideriHl  an  cnronom- 

"*'^*    Mrife  and  I  tried  to  do  the  ln-st  I  could.     1  generally  made  415 

^Uiouth  and  then  when  we  had  to  get  a  pair  of  shoes  it  matle  our  pn)tit 

^^*y  small  if  we  n»ceived  anv. 
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Q.  Kow  yoa  say  $30  a  month.  Do  you  mean  that  that  is  the  aver- 
age— miners,  laborer,  and  all  classes  of  work! — A.  I  take  it  as  the 
average  miner. 

Q.  How  will  mining  laborers  come  out;  how  will  they  average;  have 
fy  ou  an  idea  or  thought  of  that  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  find  thaJbiumAU^-^^ases 
the  laborer  is  better  off  than  the  miner.    I  fifnt' that  when  the  miner 
pay'^^e  laborer  his  wages  he  doe?  not  eq^ual  tha;t  laborer. '" 

Q.  How  much  do  you  thinTc  the  laborer  wbull" average  at  the  end  of 
the  mouth  for  himself? — A.  I  could  hardly  say  how  much  a  laborer 
would  average,  as  1  have  not  labored  for  seven  years  or  somewhere 
thereabouts. 

Q.  Does  a  laborer,  too,  pay  all  these  expenses — does  he  pay  the  same 
tax  as  the  miner? — A.  !No;  the  laborer  does  not  pay  the  same  tax;  be 
pays  a  somewhat  let^s  tax. 

Q.  How  much  do  they  pay — the  laborers — how  much  tax? — A.  I  sop- 
posed  I  [)aid  when  I  was  laboring  $1.70  or  $1.75. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  boys  under  age  pay  this  taxf—A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  They  do  not  tax  themf — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  only  men  twenty-one  years  of  age! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  had  supposed  that  that  would  Ire  the  case.  Where  do  the  mioen 
purcluuse  their  supplies  in  this  region? — A.  The  miners  generally  par- 
chase  from  the  company's  stores. 

Q.  You  say  '^company's  stores;''  y<5u  mean  stores.owned  by  the  op- 
erators?— A.  Yes,  sir;  stores  owned  by  the  operators. 

Q.  Is  the  store  generally  in  the  name  of  the  operator! — A.  Yes,  sir; 
it  generally  goes  on  under  the  same  title  as  the  company  is  operating 
under. 

Q.  When  you  settle  your  accounts  with  the  company  for  your  wages, 
you  settle  your  account  at  the  store? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  generril  is  that ;  you  mentioned  those  operators  here  through 
the  regiou — how  many  have  these  stores? — A.  As  far  iis  1  am  aware, 
all  of  them  have.  I  do  not  know  of  any  tliiit  I  can  bring  to  n)imL«'it 
the  present  time  that  have  not  got  them. 

(J.  Have  you  any  ollieial  position  in  the  Kni^^hts  of  Labor  in  which 
it  has  been  your  duty  to  hx^k  into  these  matters  of  supply  at  the  stores 
in  the  matter  of  wages  t — A.  I  have  bien  what  is  termed  the  statisti- 
cian of  our  local  assemblv. 

Q.  What  were  your  duties  ? — A.  My  duties  were  to  iind  the  pric^^ 
paid  for  all  kinds  of  work,  the  cost  oi'  supplies,  etc. — everythiujr  P<?r 
taining  to  the  interest  of  llie  mini*r  and  mining  laborer.     But,  unfortu- 
nately, as  1  was  statistieian,  the  strike  eame  on  shortly  afterwai(ls,auti 
the  miners  went  out,  and  in  this  way  I  did  not  get  a  full  rejmit. 

Q.  There  has  been  a  falling  otf  in  the  statistics? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  llavo  you  any  written  data  coming  from  the  company  in  y^^^^ 
possession  which  will  illustrate  the  condition  the  miner  is  in  wbeU  ^^^ 
l)ays  up  his  account  at  the  store  and  receives  hi.s  wages  f — A.  1  hav^*  * 
few  checks  with  me. 

Q.  If  you  have  any  produce  them  and  let  ns  look  at  them. — A.  p^^ 
fore  we  go  any  further,  judge,  there  is  one  thing,  1  want  to  makeali^^ 
statement. 

i}.  Well,  sir. — A.  IMease  remember  when  a  miner  becomes  a  mi'^^ 
he  is  not  a  miner  always;  he  is  liable  to  labor  again. 

Q.  Why? — A.  Simply  because  there  may  be  a  grudge  against  ^'^Vj 
lie  may  have  lefused  to  comply  with  some  things  that  thejKn;TOs;\rp*>y^ 
like  to  have  him  comply  with,  and  he  would  be  reduciecnthen  to  a  '**' 
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borer's  ixMition.    Tho  case  luus  liap|)cmHl  with  me,  and  that  is  why  I 
to!<l"yOTrI'pai<l  one  year  a  hiborer'.s  tax. 

OTTJ'TT  me  about  those  thin;^8  you  have  before  you. — A.  I  waiit  to 
iiiak«)  a  Htatement  in  repinl  to  the  d<K;tor\s  lee.  Von  will  remember 
that  that  is  75  cents  for  a  married  man,  and  in  case  o{'  a  birth  he  pays 
the  dtN-tor  95  to  $<S  extra. 

Q.  You  say  in  athlition  to  this  75  cents  a  month  tiiat  if  a  birth  hap 
pens  in  a  family  lie  has  to  pay  that  extra? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

i).  How  d(M*s  he  pay  that ;  does  the  co?npany  pay  it ! — A.  It  is  re- 
tiiined  trom  his  wa^zes  if  he  can  not  pay  it  himself. 

if.  i  suppose  there  are  a<rood  manychihlren  born  to  thestn  miners? — 
A.  A  ;:reat  many.  1  want  to  say  that  while  the  outside  hiborer  in  1871 
rccfived  $11  that  this  same  laborer  inside  at  present,  as  well  as  out- 
Mide.:u'e  workin;;  as  low  as  1M>  cents  to  $1.LM). 

y.  Do  you  mean  n«»w.' — A.  1  mean  before  the  strike. 

Q.  If  you  have  finished  with  this  exjdanation  you  can  explain  these 
che<:ks. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  i-rct  it  be  full,  and  please  tell  me  what  these  are. —  V.  The  company 
keeps  a  seui-monthly  account  sin<*e  the  legislature  ]>assed  a  law  ])ro* 
vidin^  for  two  weeks'  pay.  They  now  make  si*mi  monthly  payments. 
There  is  a  d^iy  set  apart,  what  is  known  as  pay-day,  twice  a  month  pre- 
vious to  the  strike,  and  you  ^o  to  tlie  com]>any^s  othce,  and  then  what 
ii«  known  as  pay-cliecks  are  handed  out  with  the  money,  if  you  receive 
any  money.  There  freferrinj;  to  one  of  the  checks]  you  si-e  a  statement 
of  the  number  of  cars  for  tht>  miner  and  the  laborer,  and  the  nun]l)erof 
days'  work. 

Q.  This  is  ;;iven  to  the  men  with  exactly  the  amount  of  their  pay? — 
A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  any  m<mey  is  nunin;^  .' — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  ;:o  (»n  ami  explain.  Mow  many  of  those  have  you  there 
s%nd  what  mines  are  tlu-y  iVoin,  the  t*oxe  liros.  ? — A.  Here  is  (i.  H. 
31arkl(*  tS:  Co.,  lUaekridj^e  n^lliery.  Hazel    I»rooke,  tleddo. 

ii.  Ciu  \nu  lit  US  li;ive  siHiie  of  these.' — A.  I  eouhl  let  ,^ou  have 
tLeiii  all. 

Q.  Hi-ie  Is  one,  "O'Donald,  .lames,  in  a^-connt  with  <i.  Ii.  Markle  & 
Co.;"  they  a  If  mint*  o]H*nitors  ? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

<^.   Was  Mr.  fames  (VHonald  a  miner  or  workman  * — A.  He  was  a 

Q.    Now,    then,  jii^t    n»a«l    that   aecount    and  explain    it. — A.  This 
i-Ab^M'er  wtu'kt-d  oiH'  hundred  and  thirteen  hours. 
C^.  lii  that  lwi»  weeks  .' — A.   Yes,  sir. 

*^  How  miirh  was  he  paid  ? — .\.  It  ap]>ears  In*  worked  nine  hours  a 
''^.V  ami  his  nav  wan  AMMM.  1  fiml  he  was  4-har;:ed  for  the  month 
pri.vi.Mis  wiih>.it).H. 

^^.    I'hat    is  tin*  debt    that  came  over? — A.   Yes,  sir.     His   rent  this 
^*^t«:h  was  *:J.15,  ami  *:;o.  M  and  .<i.I5  would  Im-  i*:V.\.rti\  total  indebted- 
'*^**-^.      I  luid  he  is  ^X'JV,  indehtid. 
.      ^^-  A:.il  his  j,;'eni::»t  at  tln^slon*? — A.  Merchandise  >11M*J.  making  a 

*^-*l  indebtedness  o;  sji».7."i. 
^^^i.  How  much  will  ln»  h.ive  ti»  pa>  f — A.   Leaviii;^^  an  indebtedness  of 

^^i.  From  what  mines  were  these  .' — A.  They  were  hamh  d  to  me  by  a 
y  interested  in  this  matter,  ami  they  conn*  from  ditVen»nt  phiees. 
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Exhibit  54. 

Jkddo,  Pa.,  Aug.  15,  1887. 


Jkddo,  Pa.,  Mek.  Zl,  1887. 


Mr,  (yDonaJdf  James,  in  acc't  with  G.  Ji.      Mr.  O'Donell,  James,  in  accU  fcitk  G,  R, 
Markle  cf-  Co.  Markle  <f-  Co. 


By  balance 

"  AVagODS 

"  yards 

"    113  hours,  9.2 0. 

Mo<w L. 


To  balance. 
••  powder. 
"  Hinith  .. 
**  labor  ... 
"  labor... 


•t 


"  teams 
"  rent... 


coal 


Balance. .. 

By  board 

Amount 

To  uieichandise. 

"   board  

"  doctor 


$30.41 


3.15 


19.49 


$10.  39 
19.  Ul 


30.30 


33. 5n 


3.2C 


19.49 


22. 75 


By  balance i 

*"'  wafcons 

'*  yards.  

'•  205         hours.  9.2 0». 

Mooy L. 


To  balanco 
"  powder. 
'*  smith  . . 
"  labor... 
'*  labor... 


It 


team,  75. 

rent 

coal . . .  . 


Balance . . . 

Bj-  board 

Amount 

To  merchandise. 

"  board 

•'  doctor 


$52.29 


.75  j 
3.  Ifi 
1.50 


34.46 


52.46 


57.1 


5.2J 


Zi.U 


38.0 


Jeddo,  Pa.,  July  31,  1887. 


Jeddo,  Pa.,  Jtdy  31, 1887. 


Mr.  GiUaspi,  John   Ut  in  accH  with  G.  B.      3^^   aT)onald,  James,  in  acc't  iciih  G.  B. 
Markle  <r  Co.  y^^^^j^  ^y.  ^^ 


By  balance . .     

•'•    i^.')J  wsmnim.  88 0' 

"    In  y;inlM,  l.-)8 0"..| 

liouts      ' 

L. 


$7.').  40 

I     i:..8i) 


To  balanoo Ul.'JG 

"'   ]>(»\v<Ur 5S.  10 


smith 


:>(» 


"   lahnr 4l.:;:5 

'■   lahov 


"   tonni,  7J.  7r> 

"   wwt 

"   coal 


1 . .''.() 
3.  (i.') 


Balancr- 

]i\  '>oai  (I 

Anion II I  

To  TiKM cliamli.se  !     23.34 

' '   board 

'*   doctor 


pr 


..^0 


50.  .'8 


34.  GH 


LM..'')!) 


10.09 


By  bidauco 1 

•  *  wajioD.s .'. 

' '  vard.s 

198  lion  I  i",  9.  2   0 

Mooy L . . 

To  balance $43.37  I 

'•  powder 

"  smith 

"  labor 

**  labor 


"  team,  75. 

"  rent  

' '  coal 


.75 
3.15 
1.50 


#1S  Ul 
4a.  17 


4^. 


IJalance 

By  board 

Amount 

To  meiihandiHc ,     29.  81 

•  •  boanl j 

'  •  iloctor I 


Gu 


2D.  .'•1 


I>0.  41 
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JhDi>o.   Ta.,  J'u/»/31.1R87.  No, 

Mr.  SekrauUf   Peter,  in  account  trifh  (i.  II. 


IlLACK  RtuoB.  Pa.,  Hay,  1887. 


darkle  «f-  Co. 


Vrabetf  John,  in  account  with  lilack  liidgc 

Coal  Co. 


Bj  balaaco    

**  6»t  vacniw.  1.17  . 

v»id4 

h«iur'«  


.0». 
.0*. 


$8.37 
Ml.  01 


L. 


T«  UalmDc<» 

••  |iOfrder $,'>.  40 

•■  mnith .'iO 

"  Uh«»r 42.U4 

"  UlMir 


8J.tt{< 


t«mi,7S. 
rvol 


].:>o 


5i.«» 


By  liMiartI 

AboudI 

To  iii«n-hiUiUi«r 

"  twurd 

••  (lortor 

"  baicber 


n:.  'J9 


M.GO 


rs 


'*:*.  41 


11.  )0 


Kck 


IIa£:j:  Hi:<k»k.  Pa..  Aup.,  18^7. 


MethMf-tn,  <;«».,  im  acamnt  with  J.  S.  fl'mt: 

4'  Co. 


Bj  494  cirn.  i  of No  -.        ;i:»  1»4 

*  •  •  •  • 

■   \ar«N      ••     

'*  lllMlfM 


r.ojril 

T«»  li.iljf.rf    ...    . 

"  |»i»wilt-r 

••  €»H.  1  tr 

•  MUllh      

"  UlHtt 

"  r»ul    

"  iimI     

••  Iriin 

"  iiiiti**  «U{>|i}irtii 

■  •U'tr> 

•  tmtAtti    ..... 

• '  liur  tor 

•  pfivM  


lUUmr 


v. 

4 

•J  4 

1. 

!M> 

I. 
h 

«»7 
(m; 

• 

17 
1:. 

1   4.'. 


l{v2c«rM,  J  of No. 

"  ..  yaidH     '•  . 

••  ••  •• 

..  ..*••**.....••.*••..•■.       . 

"  ..  UlM»r     ••  . 

<<  >  ■ 

"  ..  IkMinl 


#a» 


«< 
<t 

.  t 


To  linlMDCo , 

**  iM>wihii  , 

'•  oil,  olir 

**  Hmllh , 

"  labor 

"  n-nl 

••  C4mI , 

••  train  

"  niinoKUppUi^a. 

"  atori*    

••  boanl 

"  doctor 


$3.75 


3.73 

.81 


llalanco 


ZM 


No. 


ll.iZi.K  Hkook.  Pa..  Auff.,  li«7. 


Mfirincn,  Geo.,  iuaiVonMt  icithJ.  S.  1Ventt4' 

Co. 


I'lV  .'.aJ  ijirH.  i  of  . 

•  •                          •  • 

•  .   .   . 

.     No.. 

$1&57 

\anlH 

•  ■                          ■  • 

•  •  • 

*•••••«•                •• 

UlHir  - 

•  * 

•  ••••.^•••a 

iMMirn  . 

•  ■ 

«  •  • 

■   ••••■••                •. 

1 «                        •  • 

lUMld 

•  •  • 

•    ••■••••                •• 

To  lukljiu'o.... 

•'  |M>wili-r  ... 

$4.12 

•   •111,  rlf 

■■   Mniitli  ...... 

4.00 

'    lrtU»r    

'•    rt'tii 

*  •  • 



'•     Ci*.\\       

••    tr'lii      

"  iiiini*MUii|ili( 
•'   Htotr    . .    . . 

•n 



... 

11. U5 

1 



"•   iMurd 

. .    .  _ . . 

"   tItH-lor  .... 

•    IHU'Ht      

"   liiilrliir  ... 
"   •>li«M>iiiaki*r 

•  »  m 

•  • 

-■•«..         •••■ 

•    ••               ••'■•• 

•    •   * 

■  •    • 

•  •   ■  •  •  - 
!»»  76 

lUlaiict* . 

2.24 
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No. 


fiAl^Lfi  Bbook,  Pa.,  July,  1887. 


Ko. 


Hazlb  Brook,  Pa.,  Atig.^  1S87.. 


Metrisenf  6.,  in  account  xcith  J.  S.  Weniz  ^     Evans,  John,  in  account  wUh  J.  8.  WtMiz 

Co,  •  Co, 


By 

•  ■ 

<t 
tt 
tt 
tt 
It 
It 


To 
tt 

tt 

II 

It 

tt 

ti 

it 

tt 

It 

<• 

it 

tt 

tt 

•t 


70  cars,  J  of No 

•  t  •• 

yards  

It 

labor 

It 

boara 


•  I 
It 
It 


Board 


balance 

]M)\vder 

oil,  etc 

Bwitb 

labor ". . 

rent 

coal 

team 

luioe  supplies 

store 

boartl 

doctor 

{tiiest   •¥ 
mtcber   

shoetnaker 


4pT«    JLm 


$22.54      By 


22.54 


2.00 
.05 


BulsDce 


1.60 
11.47 


.75 


20.89 


1.65 


No. 


Hazlb  Brooke,  Pa.,  Sept.,  1887. 


Evans,  John,  in  account  with  J.  S.  fVentz  »J' 

Co, 


By     cai^ No- 
ll         ..       _ " 

yards "  - 
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II  .  t 

*'  75  hours 


II 

II 


Board 


» 1 

II 

1 1 

$12.05 

I  • 

1 1 

1 1 

< 

"'•""***■*■                                       1 
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"  powder 

*'  oil,  etc. 

••  fliiiilh 

"  labor 

•  n-nt $1.00 

"  coal l.'M 

' '  twani 

"  mine  diipi)lieM 

•'  store 4.  2.'> 

"  boanl 

"  doctor :.0 

"  pilotHt 
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tt  t( 
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II 
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To  baLinco 

*'  powder 

"  oil,  etc 

•*  smith 

"  labor 

"  rent  

•*  coal 

"  team 
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'•  store 

board 
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Eriest 
ntcher 

shoemaker 


ti 

ti 


Balance 


$4.00 


7. 


1L23 


No.  64. 
Rl.  C  Slope. 


Poppick,  Thos. ,  in  account  with  Coxe  Br<^ 

cf-  Co. 

For  month  of  Sept.  1-15,  1SS7. 

COWKN  COLLIERY. 


Cr.  By 

Cars at. 


Yanla 


70  boars "   6.00 


8.0: 


Dr.  lo 

Balance 

Powder,  oil,  etc. 

Labor     

Kint 


3.00 


balance  enclosed  ., 


$5.05 
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XLB  liHtJOlL,  Pa..  Au);.  15,1887. 

in  account  with  J.  iS.   U'cnfs 
^  Co. 


rtl 


Xo. 


<< 
It 


IS.  11 


1.90 


KHl 


to  , 


'J.  4G 


n.yj 


H.  ID 


Rour. 

Xo.  C  Slope. 


Rossi,  Richd.f  in  account  with  Core  Broihen 

«f-  Co, 

For  montb  of  Nor.  lft.30.  1387. 

UEUIXORU  COLUIUr. 


<'r. 
By 


l*Cc&r» lit      .19 

••  •• 

yaitU '.V-V.*!!.*..  •' .'.'.'.'.'.. 

••  •• 

90  boura '.'.......'.."   16.37 


•  4 


l>r 
To 


board 


baI;ii«ro 

tiow-iltT.  oil,  &c 

lRb«>r 

ren*    
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lMi1.inc<'  rDrloiird 


80 


H.M 


15.55 


110.  C3 


F  No.  378. 


inarcoHnt  rith  ('ore  lirothtrm 
*r  Co. 

•nth  of  Nov    !-  l.'i.  >.-7. 

•.uiN  .i.i;  <«■!.:  ::.i.Y. 


M.  liivhatti    //m*!*-,  houifht  of  Coxc  Itroi. 

.»•  To. 


<Oovioo  Stoir.) 


.«• 


ul 


•    ;».  i«»         :».  CK) 


«>ii  IJ— 1.'..  lh^7. 


To  niilM> . 


(JDWIIN  STOliE. 
Vvv.  15.  1W7. 

3»» 
J.  K.  Turuhtch. 


$190 


irt*  i-D(  Iti'^rd 


#:■.. .." 
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Q.  I  will  ask  you,  from  your  experience  aud  observation,  a  ro  the  mioen 
in  or  out  of  debt  at  these  company  stores  generally  1 — A.  1  liiid  a  great 
many  of  tbem  in  debt.  Of  course,  quite  a  number  are  out  of  debt.  I 
will  tell  you  how  a  great  many  of  them  keep  out  of  debt.  A  great  many 
of  tbem,  regardless  of  the  threats  aud  intimidation  on  the  part  of  the 
operatoi',  would  deal  in  an  independent  store  in  Freeland. 

Q.  Why  do  they  not  deal  at  other  stores  and  pay  the  money  ? — A.  They 
do  do  that  as  soon  as  they  are  able. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? — A.  As  soon  as  they  get  out  of  debt 
at  the  conipany^s  store. 

Q.  Suppose  1  commence  mining  to  day ;  I  do  not  owe  the  store  any- 
thing, and  I  work  and  get  my  pay  ;  what  is  to  prevent  my  dealing  witha 
store  other  than  the  company's  i — A.  1  suppose  you  might. 

Q.  Suppose  I  com  menced  to  trade  somewhere  else  f — A.  It  would  be  so 
much  the  better  for  you. 

Q.  Wouhl  the  company  take  exception  to  that ;  would  there  be  any 
diflereuce  in  treatment ;  in  other  words,  is  any  force  used  on  the  partof 
the  company  to  make  men  tradewith  them  instead  of  somewhere  else!— 
A.  I  think  some  men  have  been  forced  to  trade  with  the  company 
stores. 

Q.  How  were  they  forced ;  is  there  any  difficulty  in  getting  credit  etoe- 
where,  and  do  they  offer  credit  ?  How  general  is  it  that  they  are  forced 
to  deal  with  the  store  ? — A.  To  go  out  of  a  company  store  you  certainly, 
in  many  instances,  require  cash  to  start  with  an  individual  store-keeper 
to  prove  your  honesty ;  they  will  hardly  give  you  credit.  In  many  cases 
he  will  give  you  credit,  provided  he  knows  anything  of  you.  1  have 
known  men  to  desire  to  go  into  individual  stores  and  leave  the  company 
stores,  but  were  prevented  from  going  on  account  of  not  being  able  to 
obtain  credit  aud  not  having  cash  to  start  with.  I  received,  myself, 
credit  on  sight,  although  at  the  time  I  was  in  debt  at  the  companys 
store  ;  but  I  made  an  honest  statement  to  the  store-keei)er,  audtoklbici 
if  he  could  do  anything  lor  nie  I  would  keep  him  sale.  I  gave  him  my 
custom  and  finally  I  got  a  clear  statement.  I  continued  to  deal  with 
this  man  in  Freeland. 

Q.  How  many  people  among  the  miners  do  as  you  did,  go  out  of  tbe 
company  stores  and  go  to  others  f- -A.  At  the  present  time  I  believe 
there  are  one-half  now  out  of  the  company  stores. 

Q.  Then  they  are  not  discharged  by  the  company  for  dealing  else- 
where ? — A.  They  are  getting  too  numerous  to  be  discharged ;  tbati* 
not  the  only  way  from  preventing  a  man  from  doing  what  he  pleai^es. 

Q.  Tell  us  about  that. — A.  The  miner  who  tries  to  be  somewhat  ia- 
dependent,  does  what  he  tliinks  is  right,  they  can  discriminate  afritin*^- 
in  this  way;  he  may  be  given  a  breast  that  is  somewhat  baider  tbai^ 
other  breasts,  an  unusually  hard  breast,  and  by  getting  in  tliere  b^ 
could  hanlly  make  a  living,  and  C(*rtainly  he  was  not  able  to  getcasl* 
and  pay  a  bill  to  the  other  store.     That  was  one  way  of  forcing  him  int«^ 
the  company's  store;    because  he  would  become  indebted  to  the  com- 
pany and  he  would  have  to  appeal  to  them  for  food. 

Q.  Any  other  way  ? — A.  That  is  ab(Hit  the  way.  ^ 

Q.  Now  you  say  you  think  about  half  of  the  men  have  gotteuout<> 
the  company's  stores  and  deal  elsewhere  ? — A.  I  do  not  say  that  I  tbii»  "^ 
this  is  general,  but  where  1  am  acquainted.     On  our  side  there,  iu  tl^ •- 
Upper  Lehigh,  I  believe  half  of  tiiem  are  out  of  the  company's  stores*   _ 

Q,  Then  that  half  are  out  of  debt  to  the  company's  stores  ? — A.  Ve?-  -' 
sir, 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  how  the  prices  of  food  and  clothing  in  thecoi 
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03*^8  Stores  compare  witb  tbo  prices  of  other  dealers! — A.    I  Iiave 

tde  inquiry  coiiccrniii^r  thatinptter,  and  1  have  been  iut'ormed  by  iMU*- 

8  who  sccin  to  know  the  case  tho'*ouq:hiy,  and  they  claim  that  com- 

iiy-store  ;ro<uls  are  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  advance  over  the  g^oods 

i\  by  individual  store- keepers. 

\i,  Givensy(mro\vnexi>erience;  you  have  traded  with  dealers  in  Free- 

ul  ? — A.  My  own  experienw,  1  b(*lieve,would  justify  me  iu  saying  they 

•»  10  |K'r  cent,  lii^irher  than  individual  store- keei)ers. 

[j.  Do  yon  kih»w  nn«ler  what  system  the  operators  through  here  lease 

the  miners :  what  the  character  of  the  leases  are  or  have  beeut — A. 

using  hot  I  SI'S  :' 

^.  Yes,  sir.  -A.  Well,  there  are  a  grej't  number  of  leases  its  far  as 

;an  h*aiii.     We  used  to  have  one  in  the  Upper  Lehigh.     1  do  not 

ow  whether  they  art^  signed  at  the  present  time  or  not.     1  may  say 

'  :i  long  time  when  you  signed  a  le;ise  for  a  house  you  also  signed  a 

i%'er. 

Ij.  Do  you  know — but  1  understand  a  gentleman  will  be  here  to  ex- 

un  that.     Have  you  read  one  of  them  ? — A.  1  have  read  one. 

^.  Do  you  know  liow  general  they  are  ? — A.  The  one  1  rejMl  has  been 

•  one  colliery  ;  one  of  <i.  1>.  Markle's  collieries. 

i.  Have  there  been  any  evictions? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  there  have 

i*n. 

\i.  Throu;:h  this  region?— A.  Y'es,  sir. 

^.  When  f — A.  1  can  not  give  the  date. 

l^.  1  mean  n^cently ;  within  a  few  months. — A.  About  a  month  or  so 

II  Mr.  Panlee  evicted  tive  or  six. 

i.  YtMi  say  live  or  six  ;  are  there  any  more  you  know  off — A.  I  do 

t  know  of  any  personallv. 

^j,  Willycm  tell  me  in  regard  to  the  people  who  work  here,  whether 

*y  an»  nsilly  residents  here  or  transient  i>eople? — A.  They  are  gen- 

lily  resiilents. 

ij.  How  many  of  them  do  yon  think  werelmrn  here;  have  you  any 

M  on  that  subject  f — A.  1  could  not  estimate*  the  number  of  those 

ru  here,  hut  1  iM'lieve  tliev  are  in  the  majority. 

(j.  Are  tiie  majority  of  the  miners  naturaliziMl  citizens  and  native- 

ni  citizfMis  f — A.  The  majority  of  them  are  <!itizens. 

if*  \vv  many  people  working  here  who  have  not  declared  their  inten-  : 

ii  of  taking  out  naturalization  papers? — A.   Yes,  a  great  nuinbi*r  of  ' 

pm. 

tj.  Who  are  they  ? — A.  rrineipally  Hungarians.  Italians,  and  Poles. 

tj.  We  havt*  a  great  number  of  Toles  and  they  get  out  naturalizaticm 

|M*rs  as  fpiick  as  they  can,  but   Hungarians  and   Italians,  you  think, 

iii)t  «lechire  their  intentions  i — A.  As  a  rule  they  do  not. 
ii'  The  nMuainder  of  the  po])ulation  are  full  citizens  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
^i'  8o  far  as  you  4!an  judge,  h(»w  long  have  the  majority  of  them  lived 
re  *  I  want  to  get  at  the  fact  whether  this  is  the  real  home,  in  the 
use  We  use  the  term,  of  a  majority  of  the  miners,  and  for  what  nuin- 
r  it  isa  home.  1  mean  in  the  sense  of  InMiieas  my  fri«Mhrs  home  hen* 
U/.s.soiiri,  and  the  judge's  is  in  New  York  ;  vvln'ther  tlie\  are  bonaHde 
»irt*.si(h»iits,  and  if  it  is  home  where  tliey  have  tlnMr  fritMids  and  fami- 
'•"«!  all  that.  Now,  how  longdovoii  think  they  ^ener.iliy  liv4»  here  ? 
'Ii£ive  lMM»n  hen*  since  vou  were  a  boy  ;  when*  wen*  you  born  1 — A. 
*«'  -State  of  Marvlauil.' 

-^  f   what  av:<*  did  \on  «'.>me  i?ito  tiie  State  of  IVnnsylvania  7 — .\. 
^'^*    into  IVnnsylvanKi — m\  family  moved  into  Luzerne  County  in 
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Q.  Yoa  were  a  small  boy  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  has  been  i)ractically  your  home  since  I — A.  We  moved  to 
Schuylkill. 

Q.  This  has  beeu  your  home  since  f— A.  Yes,  sir ;  since  1809. 

Q.  Now,  then,  in  regard  to  the  majority  of  these  people  having  local 
>-  attachment,  the  majority  of  these  miners  f — A.  Yes,  I  believe  the  ma- 
jority of  the  miners  consider  this  to  be  their  home. 

Q.  1  believe  Iluu<?arians  generally  go  back  home;  they  are  like 
Chinese  in  that  res[)ect.  They  make  their  money  and  go  home  and  do 
not  become  citizens,  but  they  are  not  a  large  portion  of  the  miners!— 
A.  Not  an  exceedingly  large  portion. 

Q.  What  nationality  are  a  majority  of  those  who  really  live  here  and 
their  homes  are  here ;  you  say  there  are  about^OjOyO,  what  nationalties 
would  the  majority  be! — A.  1  think  the  majori ty'oF" the  coal-miners io 
the  Lehigh  region  are  Irish.. 

Q,  By  birth  or  descent  ? — A.  By  birth  and  descent  botb»  and  there 
is  a  great  number  of  Welsh,  English,  Germans,  and  Amejclcaus. 

Q.  There  must  be  a  great  many  of  Irish  descent  born  here? — A.  Yes, 
a  great  many  of  them. 

Q.  I  suppose  these  mines  have  been#going  on  for  a  long  time  ?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  the  acquirement  of  property  among  the  miners  of  your  re- 
gion, don't  they  own  their  own  homes;  tell  us  about  that  1 — A.  There  are 
a  number  of  them  who  own  their  own  homes,  but.the  great  majority  of 
themlfve  in  compaii^;  houses. 

Q.  You  speaTcoT  tide- water ;  where  does  this  coal  go  ? — A.  Port  John- 
son, Port  Hoboken,  and  Elizabethport. 

Q.  You  mean  Hoboken  outside  of  New  York! — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is 
the  port,  I  believe. 

Q.  It  goes  through  New  Jersey,  then,  and  strikes  tide- water  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  S[)ealviug  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company,  what  i."* 
the  navigation ;  have  they  a  canal  f — A.  1  suppose  they  hav-e.  1  could 
not  say  positively. 

Q.  They  aro  coal  producers  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  what  it  costs  in  this  region  to  get  oat  ii 
ton  of  coal  ? — A.  What  it  costs  a  miner? 

ij.  What  it  costs  to  get  that  ton  of  coal  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  mine 
ready  for  shipment;  that  is,  what  it  costs  the  operator,  giving  the 
items  of  expense,  and  do  it  in  your  own  way. — A.  That  question  I  coaid 
not  answer,  for  want  of  knowledge  in  the  nnitter.  Understand  that 
the  miner  can  very  easily  lind  that  out  by  collecting  statistics  from  each 
of  the  minei's  included  in  the  organization. 

Q.  We  have  not  found  any  miner  .vet  who  has  been  able  to  give  us 
the  information;  it  may  be  it  is  because  they  have  not  irupiired  about 
it. — A.  1  can  give  you  the  report  of  the  committee  of  gentlemen  who 
came  from  New  Y()rk  to  investigate  the  ])rices  of  coal  sonie  years  ago. 

Q.  Uow  long  ago  was  thai  ? — A.  1  think  it  was  in  1874  or  there- 
abouts; I  am  not  positive.  There  was  a  committee  sent  by  the  legis- 
lature of  New  York. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  t\n\  prices  remained  the  same  and  all 
that  ■ — A.  I  judge  it  is  cheaper  to-day  than  ever. 

Q.  Where  is  that  rej>ort  / — A.  1  have  got  the  report  in  my  pocket. 

Q.  Will  you  hand  it  to  us  and  let  us  look  it  over;  will  you  let  us 
keep  that  during  the  day  '^— A.  YcfJ,  sir;  yon  can  keep  it. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  legislativoinquiry  and  reports  of  either  branch 
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\f  tbo  iogislatare  of  Pennsylvania  on  thin  subject;  any  inve8tigation 
n  liie  prices  of  coal  and  of  the  wages  of  the  miners  and  the  treat- 
nent  of  the  miners  and  the  general  eonduet  of  the  mines ;  do  you  know 
inytbiDg  of  that  kind  of  late  years  f — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  otlicial  documents  besides  new8pai>er  rei>orts 
irhich  would  give  any  information  on  this  subject? — A.  I  do  not  know 
>f  any,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  I  will  ask  3'ou  one  more  question  and  then  turn  you  over  to  the 
>ther  gentlemen.  You  say  that  the  conference  which  you  demanded  in 
regard  lo  these  prices,  the  circular  which  you  gave  us  here  in  the  liegiu- 
iiug.  that  in  no  instance  was  a  conferen(H3  demanded  by  an  assembly  of 
:he  Knights  of  Lal)or;  it  was  always  demanded  by  the  employes  of  the 
rvpreseutative  mines,  when  that  circular  was  sent  in  ? — A.  That  circu- 
lar was  sent  in  by  the  two  orgiuiizations,  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  the 
AmalgamattMl  Association.  The  Knights  of  Labor,  district  assembly 
^7,  sent  that  d(»cument  to  the  men  of  the  Lehigh  region. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  whether  there  was  a  strike  ordered  o41iciully  by 
[luy  organization  of  Knights  of  Labor  here? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  strike 
was  ordi-riHl  by  the  otlieials  of  district  assembly  87,  Knights  oi   Lal>or. 

Q.  And  that  Wiis  after  there  wsus  no  reply  to  this  re<|uest  for  a  con- 
ferenct*  ? — A.  After  the  date  expired  wlien  we  requested  an  answer 
from  them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  other  grievances  Itesides  that  of  wages,  the 
grievances  as  to  living  and  l>eing  in  debt  at  the  company's  stores,  and 
all  that — in  your  judgment,  is  that  condition  of  things  the  fault  of  the 
company  or  tlu'  men? — A.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  company,  I  l>elieve. 

Q.  Why?  Recause  the  companies  do  not  pay  enough  ? — A.  They  do 
not  pay  enough. 

Q.  In  reganl  to  retaining  the  taxes,  I  understand  you  that  the  law  of 
Pennsylvania  requires  the  company  to  retain  that  head  tax? — A.  I 
have  been  S4)  informed  in  that  i*esiHH*t : !  could  not  say  whether  it  is  true 
or  not. 

Q.  You  have  not  read  the  law  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  could  not  say  of  my 
>wn  knowledge.  ^ 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  that  law  authoriz(*s  the  company  to  re- 
^n  the  L*  per  cent.  ? — A.  I  could  not  say. 

By  Mr.  Stonk: 

Q.  What  you  call  the  Lehigh  region  is  enibraced  in  what  ia  denomi- 
latetl  the  fifth  anthracite  coal  district  ? — A.  It  isdenominatiHl  the  mid- 
lie  anthracite  coal  field ;  this  is  the  fourth  inspection  district. 

Q.  Who  is  the  inspwtor  ? — A.  James  K.  Koderi<'k. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  the  inspection  district  ? — A.  Four,  I  he- 
i«ve. 

Q.  Is  the  country  you  d(*nominate  the  Lehigh  region  and  the  mines 
"<m  have  named  as  InMUg  in  that  region  embniced  in  the  fourth  ins|>ec- 
-ion  district  ? — A.  I  believe  so. 

if.  How  will  the  number  of  men  eini)loyed  in  1SS7  compare  with  the 
^miulier  employed  in  lSS(i  ? — A.  That  I  could  not  answer.  I  have  not 
^ooketl  over  the  report  lately.  I  have  got  the  report,  but  haven't  had 
time  to  K>ok  over  it. 

Q.  Have  you  the  report  for  1SS7  ! — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  not  had  time 
On  account  of  the  strike  to  do  anything  else.  1  have  let  private  busi- 
Hem  go. 

if.  Have  yon  got  that  report  hen»? — A.  I  have  got  it  at  home.  Be- 
ing a  repa'sentative,  I  have  a  number  to  distribute  among  the  district. 
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Q.  Could  you  let  this  committee  have  one  of  them  f — A.  Yes,  sir; 
1886  I  guess  it  is,  1887  is  hardly  published. 

Q.  1887  I  have  here.— A.  1887  is  hardly  published  yet  1887  being 
just  closed,  the  report  would  hardly  have  time  to  be  published. 

Q.  You  have  not  a  report  then  of  last  year,  1837  f — A.  ^No,  sir;  it  is 
not  oiit  of  press,  I  suppose. 

Q.  The  report  of  the  inspector  made  March  5,  1887,  for  the  year  1886, 
shows  there  were  employed  in  the  fourth  anthracite  coal  district  dar- 
ing the  year  14,140  inside  and  outside;  was  that  about  the  same  nnm* 
ber  employed  in  the  mines  at  the  time  ot*  this  strike  f — A.  I  could  not  say 
lK)sitively,  but  it  has  been  expressed  by  the  miners  anti  operators  in  the 
pubhc  ])ress  since  this  strike  has  occurred,  it  was  the  opinion  of  both 
sides,  that  there  were  20,0(K)men  involved  in  this  strike.  It  was  so  ex* 
pressed  by  both  in  print,  and  1  take  that  statement  that  it  was  20,000. 

Q.  If  that  be  true,  then  there  was  a  very  large  increase  in  employ^ 
over  the  previous  year  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Koderick  heref — A.  I  guess  he  is  here. 

Q.  Do  YOU  know  who  owns  the  land  in  this  district  f — A.  I  could  not 
tell. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  owned  in  any  part  by  the  operators 
themselves  f — A.  I  have  been  so  informed. 

Q.  Take  Pardee  &  Co.,  do  they  own  the  lands  they  are  mining!— A. 
It  is  so  said  they  own  them. 

Q.  Are  these  the  largest  operators  in  the  regions  ? — A.  I  believe  Mr. 
Ooxe  is  the  largest  o}>erator  in  the  Lehigh  regions. 

Q.  Does  he  own  his  lands  or  rent  them  ? — A.  They  say  he  owns  the 
lands. 

Q.  This  is  rumor? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  could  not  say  oflQcially.  I  know 
nothing  about  it  other  than  what  is  reported. 

Q.  The  Lehigh  Goal  an<l  Navigation  Company,  the  Up]>er  Lehigh 
Coal  Company,  J.  C.  Ilayden  &  Co.,  Pardee,  Sons  &  Co.,  J.  U.  Myers 
&  Co.,  comp'^ise  the  i)rin(*ipn]  oi)erators  ? — A.  I  believe  they  do. 

Q.  And  you  understand  all  these  men  own  their  huuLs  ? — A.  I  could 
not  say  as  to  whether  (hey  own  them  or  do  not.  I  have  been  informed 
that  Mr.  Coxe  owns  his  lands ;  Pardee  «S:  Co.  own  their  land,  the  Ui)i>or 
Lehigh  Company  own  their  land  ;  J.  C.  IJaydon  &  Co.  own  their  land. 
It  is  all  report ;   1  could  not  say  how  true  it  was  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  How  long  have  C(>x(^  Bros.  ^S:  Co.,  been  oj)erating  here  i — A.  They 
were  operating  before  1809.  1  went  to  work  under  Coxe  in  18G9,  and 
then  went  down  to  Schuylkill  and  came  back  here. 

Q.  Are  all  these  princ^ipal  operators  men  of  long  standing  here  in  the 
businCvSs  ? — A.  1  believe  they  are  men  of  longstanding. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.  is  a  corporation  or  simply 
a  partnership  1 — A.  1  could  not  say. 

Q.  A.  Pardee  ^:  Co.,  do  you  know  >vhether  this  is  a  partnership  or 
corporation  f — A.  I  couhl  not  say. 

Q.  How  is  the  coal  taken  out  fiom  here  ? — A.  By  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad  and  the  Jersey  Central  Ivailroad. 

« 

Q.  Then  by  these  two  roads  the  coal  is  shipped  to  market  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  controls  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  *. — A.  NOi 
sir. 

Q.  ])o  you  know  whether  it  is  connected  in  any  way  with  the  Kead- 
ing  Railroad  ' — A.  Ncj,  sir;   J  do  not  know. 

Q.  With  the  Pennsylvania  Central.' — A.  1  could  not  say. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  company  now  has  control  of  the  Jersey  CeD* 
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unit— A.  I  conId.uot  Bay  exactly ;  no,  sir;  it  is  in  tlio  bauds  of  liie  re- 
oeiverst  or  it  was  in  the  bauds  of  tbe  receivers  lately. 

Q.  Have  these  matters  been  the  subject  of  any  inquiry  by  the  lepj- 
lature  of  your  State  f — A.  Not  in  the  hist  session  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  these  railroad  companies  are  in  any  way 
csoiinected  with  these  0|>erators  other  than  that  of  mere  carriers  f — A.  1 
do  not  know  of  their  being  connected  in  any  other  way. 

Q.  Your  miners'  wages  are  predicatetl  u\H)n  the  basis  of  85  at  tide- 
water T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  demand  in  this  document  of  August  17,  1887,  addressed 
fo  the  presidents  of  the  several  corporations,  coal  exchanges,  etc.,  that 
#4  tier  ton  be  made  the  basis  instead  of  85  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  iK>int  would  that  be  an  advantage  to  the  employe  T — A. 
From  the  simple  fact  that  coal  is  supposed  to  Im  sold  over  $i  at  all 
limes.  It  is  supposed  not  to  go  under  that  figure;  hence,  we  would  Ih) 
IKiid  the  basis  continually,  while  at  the  present  time  the  o]M*rators  claim 
that  they  never  sell  at  85,  hence  they  pay  us  less  than  the  basis. 

Q.  You  propose  to  make  84  the  mininuim  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  no  sliding  scale  l)elow  thatf — A.  None  below  it. 

Q.  Now  85  is  the  basis  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  a  sliding  scale  below  tiiatf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  iut>i>osition,  then,  is  to  retvive  as  much  Tov  the  same  work 
when  coal  is  84  ]>er  ton  as  you  now  receive  when  it  is  <s(5  per  ton  T — A. 
Yes,  sir;  aa;ording  to  our  figuring. 

Q.  Making  the  ]^4  basis  you  are  to  have  a  sliding  srale  ol  it:^  i>er 
cent,  for  all  al>ove  that  up  to  85? — A.  1  guess  it  is  10  ]i;'r  rent^  (ex- 
amines schedule) ;  12^  per  cent,  above  that,  sir,  if  it  reaches  85. 

Q.  And  then  25  i^er  cent,  for  all  it  advances  Iwyond  85? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  much  does  the  miner  now  receive  on  the  basis  of  ^5  ai  tide- 
water per  week  f — A.  At  the  i»resent  time  the  miner  receives  811.34, if 
I  am  correct. 

Q.  When  coal  sells  at  85  at  tidi^ water  ?— A.  No,  8l2.r»0  at  85  at  tide- 
water. 

Q.  Now,  if  84  was  the  basis  instead  of  i^'f  and  coal  Vi'as  selling  at  85 
at  tido-water,  the  miner  makes  how  much  more  ? — A.  When  coal  was 
nelling  at  84  he  would  be  getting  27  against  21  ;  when  csil  was  selling 
at  $o^  ssiy  coal  advanced  81  up  to  ^o^  he  woiihl  have  a  ditl'erence  nf  12.^ 
Iter  cMMit. 

Q.  The  ch<inge  would  be  12.\  per  cent,  above  what  lie  now  gets  ? — A. 

Yeis  wr. 

Q.  The  basis  of  the  Sidniylkiil  region  is  upon  82.50  at  Schnylkill 
Ilaven  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  to  the  advantage  of  the  miners  there  to  have  the  basis  higher 
or  lower! — A.  The  advantage  to  the  miner  is  to  have  the  basis  lower, 
I  mIiouUI  think. 

Q.  It  is  to  your  advantage  to  have  the  basis  lowi-r  .' — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  lower  the  mininuun  basis  the  more  you  get  out  of  the  sliding 
scale  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  puri>ose  of  the  basis  is  to  give  you  the  advantage*  of  the  slid- 
ioi;  scale! — A.  Yes,  sir:  the  advance  on  coal. 

Q.  Now,  Judge  Chipman  asked  you  what  it  would  cost  iK*r  ton  to  the 
operator  to  deliver  this  coal  at  tide- water  at  85.  Take  Coxe  &  Co.,  who 
•ellooal  at  tide-water  at  85  per  ton,  how  much  has  that  coal  cost  the 
operator? — A.  After  getting  the  coal  on  the  car  at  the  breaker! 
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Q.  Well,  ho  sells  it  at  $5  per  ton  at  tide-water.  It  has  cost  him  acer* 
taiu  sum,  and  the  ditten'iice  hetween  the  eost  price  and  the  selling  price 
is  the  profit  to  the  operator.  The  selliu;;:  price  is  ^o;  what  is  the  cost 
price  to  him! — A.  I  understand  the  subject  was  exhibited  acconhD^^ 
to  that  committee. 

Q.  What  committee  ? — A.  Tlie  committee  from  New  York. 

Q.  Composed  of  whom  f— A.  Members  of  the  New  York  legislature,  I 
am  informed. 

Q.  Did  they  come  here  to  investigate  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir;  the>  found  the 
minimum  cost  price  was  1)3  cents  and  the  maximum  $1.13. 

Q.  At  tidewater  ? — A.  At  the  breaker;  at  the  mine. 

Q.  How  much,  then,  does  it  cost  the  operator  to  ship  coal  to  tide- 
water, wJK^ro  it  is  sold  for  $5  i — A.  I  am  informed  it  costs  $1.80  per  too. 
I  have  no  authority  ior  it,  but  1  am  informed  so. 

Q.  The  cost,  then,  to  the  operator  would  be  $2.03,  where  the  local 
cost  was  $1.13  * — A.  Yes,  sir;  so  says  the  committee,  as  far  I  can  leani. 

Q.  If  that  be  tTue,  then,  the  operator  would  make  $2.07  per  tout— A. 
Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  operator  makes  as  much  as  $2  per  ton  ou  all  tbc 
coal  they  bhip  out  of  this  region  ? — A.  No;  I  do  not  know  about  tliat. 
I  would  not  say  that  they  do,  but  I  gave  the  matter  some  thought  ami 
if  I  have  not  failed  in  my  calculation,  as  near  as  I  could  find  out  fier 
soually  that  their  cost  of  putting  a  ton  of  coal  in  the  car  at  the  mine 
does  not  exceed  $1.30.     I  would  believe  that,  but  I  have  no  proof. 

Q.  And  the  freight  would  be  $1.80?— A.  I  believe  that  could  be  pot 
in  the  car  for  that. 

Q.  Let  us  get  at  that.  Why  do  you  believe  so,  since  you  have  given 
the  matter  considerable  thought? — A.  Well,  by  taking  the  wages  paid 
to  the  miner  for  a  ton  of  coal. 

Q.  Well,  how  much  is  that?~-A.  At  the  present  time  they  arcload- 
ing  a  ear  containing-  105  cubic  feet  of  coal  for  70  cents. 

Q.  How  many  tons  arc  there  in  105  cubic  feet  .' — A.  J  should  jud^e-j 
to  2J  tons. 

Q.  How  many  cul)ic  Icct  ilo  you  estimate  to  the  ton  f — A.  1  slionM 
estimate  3")  cubic  feet  to  a  ton  ot*  broken  coal. 

Q.  Tlicre  has  been  considerable  ditference  in  inlbrinaiion  as  to  that. 
1  see  in  this  report  some  ol'  these  inspectors  estimate  it  at  4JS  ?— A.  Cuder- 
stand  me;  they  had  iS  feet,  but  you  and  everybody  are  aware  tbat  4S 
cubic  feet  is  more  than  a  ton.  The  miners  princii>ally  agreed,  bccausv 
they  could  not  help  themselves,  to  load  48  cubic  feet  to  the  ton,  the  opera- 
tor saying  that  he  would  have  48  cubic  feet,  and  that  amount  ofcleau 
coal  on  that  car  would  be  a  load;  that  is,  lui  would  not  have  a  ton  of  dean 
coal  unless  he  had  48  cubic  feet  of  coal  in  there,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  dirt,  etc.;  but  I  claim  that  less  than  48  cul)ic  feet  of  coal  would 
give  a  ton  ofcleau  coal. 

(^  How  much  do  you  estimate  coal  as  it  comes  from  the  mines  ou;;lit 
to  be  allowed  as  a  ton?— A.  1  supi)ose  t'ov  the  operators  40  to  42  cubic 
feet  would  he  giving  them  a  clean  ton  of  coal:   I  believe  s(». 

Q.  Then  you  estimate  in  one  of  thest^  cars  there  is  somewhere  in  tbc 
neighborhood  of  2^  tons  of  coal  .^— A.  V<»s,  sir;  I  estimate  that. 

(;.  Now  goon  with  your  caltuilation.  They  mine  one  of  these  cars 
containing  '2h  tons  of  coal  for  how  much  .'—A.  For  70  cents  a  ear,  103 
(uibic  feet  to  the  car. 

Q.  That  is  abcmt  oO  cents  u  ton  ?— A.  Y'es,  sir;  I  suppose  it  wonlJ 
ive  that  sum;  it  would  be  somewhere  around  there. 

Q.  A  little  over  30  cents  a  ton  ?— A.  Somewhere  about  that. 
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Q.  Very  well,  the  miner  then  receives  31  cents  per  ton ;  do  3011  ron- 
liiio  that  cost  of  31  cents  exchisively  to  the  miner? — A.  To  the  miner 
Aiid  mine  laborer.  ll4'meml>or  that  the  miner  accepts  the  eon  tract  and 
out  of  his  profits  mnst  pay  his  lalM>rer. 

Q.  You  mean  that  out  of  this  31  cents  he  must  ]>ay  a  hibortT  for  as- 
sisting: him  in  minin<:  and  loadin;;  that  ton  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  usual  for  two  miners  to  work  together? — A.  Not  in  this 
repon;  it  is  in  the  Schuylkill.     In  some  phices  there  tliey  do. 

if.  Then  only  a  miner  and  mine  hiboi-er  work  to;:etlier  .' — A.  Yes,  sir. 

if.  Do  1  understand  you  to  say  that  these  two  men  receive  between 
tiiem.'il  eents,  or  about  tluit,  per  ton? — A.  Yes,  sir.  You  will  understand 
me  as  .savin;^  that  the  miner  reeeives  31  cents  a  ton,  aeeordinj;  to  your 
figurin;:.  lie  reeeives  70  cents  Tor  the  car,  antl  out  of  this  7*J  rents  he 
fttysa  laborer.  Every  car  that  he  loads,  according  to  the  exiM'iience 
I  luive  had,  costs  IS  cents  on  the  car  for  ]K)wder  and  expenditures. 
NuWf  in  reeeivin;;  that  ton  of  eoal  for  31  cents,  the  miner  is  forced  to 
piirehasi*  his  i>owder  fnnn  the  company,  and  tlie  jiiiee  of  that  powder 
should  br  taken  into  consideration.  It  is  supposed  that  the  powder  is 
lMiu;;ht  for  $1.25  a  ke^,  25  pounds  to  the  ke^^,  and  the  eompany  sell  it 
to  the  miners  for  $1!.7.J. 

Q.  Then  it  makes  over  1(H>  per  cent.  * — A.  The  estimate  is  put  at 
i?l.l'«^»,  and  the  miner  pays  $2.75  a  ke^;. 

Q.  Now,  it  eosts  him  IH  cents  a  car  on  your  estimate.  On  that  basis 
tin;  operator  would  make  aliout  1)  cents  per  ear  on  the  powder? — A. 
Yc*s,  sir;   I  should  think  so. 

C^.  Then  you  take  from  the  31  cents  0  rents,  whieli  is  the]>ri)lit  nuule  fj 
by  the  operator  on  the  powder  used  in  miiiin;:  th;*t  tonof<'oul? — -^^  H 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  reduce  the  net  cost  to  the  o])erator  for  the  ton  of  coal 
to  l!l!  rents  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

C^.  So  far  as  the  miner  and  his  lalnuvr  are  concerned  .' — A.  Yes,  sir. 

if.  What  are  the  other  items  of  expense  to  the  operator  ' — A.  The 
i>tbi*r  ite.ns  of  i*x)»ense — there  is  another  souiee  of  prolit  for  the  t»pera 
tor.  I  f<Mind  while  I  was  mining  that  one  fWth  to  one-tenth  <»f  my  out- 
put was(hN*k(Ml  on  top  of  the  breaker.  The  eompan}*  doek(*d  it  claim- 
ing:, as  they  would  notify*  on  their  dock'a;;e  paper,  that  there  was  too 
much  dirt,  too  mueh  slate^  or  li;:ht  loAdiii);.  These  were  tin*  exetises 
;;ivi*n  by  the  company.  A  man  would  send  out  a  car  <»r  a  wa;<:on,  and 
they  would  dnek  tlie  whole  car,  and  it  cost  tiiree  tpiartt^rs  or  a  lialf  or  a 
iinarter^muie. 

ij.  You  nuMii  they  would  only  allow  \ou  for  a  liairola  cu^ir  a  third 
of  a  ear,  and  the  rest  was  a  dead  loss  t — A.  Ves  ;  that  tii.it  \va^  dcM*ked 
was  a  total  l<»ss. 

i).  Was  that  (Ux-kin;;  fairly  done? — A.  No;  it  was  not  laiily  (lone. 

if.  Do  \ou  mean  to  say  that  you  would  send  o\\\  a  ear-load  of  eoal, 
and  the  whole  ear  would  lu*  doekiMl,  and  that  the  eompany  would  use 
tho  car  containin<;  eoal  and  ship  it  to  market  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

if.  fan  von  ;:ive  nie  an  inst.inee  within  your  personal  knowIed;:e  ot' 
that  !;iird  f— A.  Oh,  yt's :  I  was  alwavs  d(M'ke(l  in  my  iiutput  :  I'very 
month  1  was  deeked. 

ij.  XlTw  wTinle  ear? — A.  Yes,  sir,  of  a  whole  ear  ;  on  many  o<rasions 
I  was  put  nil  tise  paptM'  as  a  wlioh*  ear. 

Q.  \\  Ih-n  v.ould  .\oit  be  informed  you  wert*  doeked  of  that  coal;  at 
llii*  line  '—A.   Mvery  evening;  alter  tlie  day. 

Q.  Dill  you  eomplaiu  about  it  ? — A.  Most  assuredly  ;  we  struek  about 
it  ou  one  occasion. 
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Q.  If  your  stateuieiit  isL.trueit  is  absolutely  gtfiaHju;:J=— A,  Ili.is.tffle. 

Q.  That  you  would  seud  out  a  car  of  coal  fit  for  market,  and  the  com- 
I)any  would  take  that  car  of  coal  aud  put  it  in  their  cars  and  refuse 
you  pay  for  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  state  that  as  a  matter  within  your  personal  knowledge!— 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  been  afilicted  with  it  myself. 

Q.  What  company  did  that? — A.  The  Upper  Leliigh  Coal  Gompauy. 

Q.  When  did  they  do  that? — A.  They  did  it  right  along,  as  I  workw! 
in  the  mines  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

Q.  Who  was  the  agent  or  superintendent  who  did  that? — A.  Well, 
the  superintendent  did  not  exactly  doit;  it  was  the  docking  boss  at 
that  time. 

Q.  Who  was  the  docking  boss? — A.  James  Van  Horn. 

Q.  Did  he  treat  you  individually  that  way! — A.  lie  treated  all  that 
way.  He  docked  it  when  it  was  loaded  wrong,  and  would  take  and 
dump  the  coal  into  the  breaker. 

Q.  When  did  Mr.  Van  Horn  take  a  whole  car  of  your  coal  and  refuse 
to  allow  you  for  it? — A.  Probably  a  year  ago. 

Q.  What  year?— A.  In  188G. 

Q.  You  have  got  the  cost  here  of  this  ton  to  the  operator  at  22J  cents 
paid  to  the  miner  and  the  laborer;  what  are  the  other  items  of  expenst* 
to  the  operator? — A.  You  have  failed  to  take  the  percentage  thereon 
account  of  dockage.  I  consider  that  when  I  load  a  cnr  of  coal  ami  get 
nothing  for  it,  I  think  that  is  a  percentage  of  protit  to  them  when  they 
use  it. 

Q.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  go  into  that.  We  will  take  that  at  the  end 
and  subtract  it. — A.  Then,  you  understand,  they  sell  oil  and  supplies. 

Q.  And  they  make  a  profit  on  that? — A.  Make  i)rofits  on  all  these. 

Q.  We  will  estimate  that  at  the  end  along  witli  the  dockage.— A. 
Now,  supplies;  we  will  take  the  Upper  Lehigh,  for  instance,  and  calcn- 
late  in  this  way:  Sni)p()so  there  are  GOO  onii)loyed  in  and  about  these 
mines.  Tiiere  may  be  150  to  200  of  those  GOO  that  would  be  outside, 
and  company  hands  in  the  mines,  which  will  make  it  201)  out  of  6(K>. 
That  would  leave  400  who  were  paid  miners  and  mine  laborers.  Now. 
the  200  would  be  ii  cost  to  the  conii)any;  their  wages  would  be  paid  ami 
they  would  be  producinii:  nothing — no  coal.  Now  let  us  averajre  tbc 
wages  of  those  200.  I  would  average  the  wages  of  those  200  at,  I  may 
say,  $1.10  a  day,  and  1  would  be  doing  justice,  1  suppose— 1  may  be 
high,  but  1  will  average  it  at  that — that  would  be  $220.  Xow,  tiie^' 
100  miners — say  200  are  miners  and  200  are  laborers — the  miners  have 
got  to  stand  the  cost  of  the  400.  Let  us  say  those  100  would  average 
10  tons  a  day. 

Q.  That  is,  the  100  men  engaged  in  mining — 200  as  miners  andiJOU 
as  miners'  laborers — would  produce  2,000  tons  of  coal  per  day?— *^- 
Yes;  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  Tiiat  is  your  estimate  ' — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  2,000  tons,  then,  would  h<^ve  to  bear  the  expenses  of  8--'' 
paid  to  the  200  laborers  not  engaged  in  actual  mining  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  11  cents  a  ton  ?— A.  Eleven  cents  a  ton. 

Q.  Tlieu  2,000  tons  bear  the  expense  of  8220 ;  1  ton  will  bear  as  mocli 
as  2,000  is  contained  in  $220?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whieh  is  11  cents  per  ton  ?— A.  That  will  make  32  cents  per  ton. 

Q.  Then  the  cost  of  the  labor  to  the  operator  so  far  as  we  have  ?oin' 
\yould  be  32  cents  per  ton  ;  is  that  the  total  labor  cost  f — A.  I  would  be 
Heve  that  would  be  a  fair  estimate  of  the  labor  cost.  Now  you  will 
take  the  expense  of  the?  mule  feed  and  the  expense  of  supplies  that  are 
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reqaired  aroaml  the  inacbiiiery,  repairing,  etc.,  oiliug,  all  the  oil  that  is 
ased  in  the  machinery,  you  can  make  that  estimate ;  I  have  put  that 
at  5  cents  a  ton,  which  will  cover  that. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  ui)on  what  basis  you  compute  that,  so  that  we  can 
ROt  at  the  probable  corn»ctues8  of  your  estimate  f — A.  1  have  no  regu- 
lar basis.  I  could  not  give  anything  you  could  adopt  or  anything  of 
that  kind,  but  I  have  set  down  and  counted  the  mules  at  times,  and 
the  cost  of  feed,  etc.,  and  compared  the  cost  of  each  mule  per  ton,  and 
Ml  on. 

Q.  At  3  cents  i)er  ton,  !i,(H)0  tons  mined  each  day  would  e<pml  $101) 
ex|MMiKe  each  day  to  the  com])uny ;  you  say  tiiey  mine  about  li,(MKMons 
a  day.  Now,  «">  cents  on  eadi  of  those  tons  would  amount  to  $1(NK  You 
mean  to  siiy  that  that  com]>any  now  would  be  ])ut  to  $1<N)  daily  expense 
for  the  purposes  you  have  indicated  f—  A.  yes,  1  think  something  then*- 
aiNuits,  pi^obably. 

Q.  What  is  the  other  item  of  expense  to  the  company,  the  total  now 
l>eing  37  cents  jht  ton  ? — A.  You  might  take  the  sidariesof  the  sui)er- 
intiMidents,  I  do  ni>t  know  what  they  are  ))aid. 

Q.  That  is  a  labor  expense  i — A.  I  wcmid  not  consider  them  in  the 
expenses. 

Q.  You  do  not  calculate  that  in  the  labor  expenses  f — A.  No,  sir. 

ii,  IIow  many  sui)erintendents  do  they  have  at  that  mine? — A.  They 
have  2  inside  and  a  general  su|R^rintendent  and  foreman.  Of  course 
tho  foreman  is  considered  in  the  labor  calculation. 

CJ.  The  wages  of  the  foreman  are  already  calculat(Ml;  then*  is  no  other 
hibor,  then,  except  the  two  superintendents.    Do  you  know  the  amount  of 
thrir  salaries? — A.  I  do  not  know  exactly  the  amount  of  their  s,ilaries. 
I  have  lHH»n  informed  that  one  receives  hl\0(N>  a  year  and  the  other  re 
ct'ives  3?2,.'KK>.     I  could  not  siiy  whether  it  was  true  or  not. 

Q.  Four  thousand  five  hundred  d(»I]ars  per  > ear  .' — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  superinttMidents^  eost  would  I m*  about  ><  12.50  a  day  .' — A. 
Arcording  to  that  report  1  guess  it  wotd<l. 

Q.  That  is  a  little  i»ver  a  half  a  rent  a  ton  on  2.<K)0  t(ms  ]»er  day.  Call 
it  half  a  cent,  it  wouUI  \h*  'Mh  cents  ))er  ton.  What  are  the  other  items 
of  expense  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  ot'any  other.  ^Vell,  there  is  insuraiu*e 
4vrtainly,  and  some  ehiini  they  nw  paying  royalty  or  soinething  of  that 
kind  for  lea.ses. 

Q.  \Vhat  is  the  onlinary  royalty  .' — A.  1  eould  not  (*stiii)ate  that. 

if.  Say  40 cents  a  ton  ? — A.  1  have  been  inlornied  in  M»me  eases  it  is 
from  L'5  to  5(^  cents  a  tun. 

Q.  \V4*ll,say  40  eeiits  a  ton  as  an  a\eiage,  then  TTA  eents  a  ton  is  the 
cosi  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

C^.  If  they  own  tlu'  land  they  receive  the  myalty  tiiemselves .' — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

if.  It  is  a  payment  to  tiiemselves  and  il  re]>irsents  intiM'est  on  the 
plant  ? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

i).  Do  these  operators  have  large  sums  inve.sted  in  the  f»l.int  ? — A. 
Cienerally,  as  far  as  I  ean  learn,  piett\  lai^e  sums. 

Q.  I  meant  to  .«<ay,  and  I  niaki*  the  eoireetion  at  the  suggestion  of 
•Indge  Parker,  that  the  royalty  is  intendeil  to  re))re.sent  the  investment 
in  the  real  estate;   is  it  not  so  ealeulated  .' — A.   Yes:   I  j;u«»ss,  generally. 

O.   Have  vou  aiiv  idea  what  these  lands  aie  valiU'il  at  .' — A.  1  am  in 
fornuMi  then*  is  a  tr.n*t  of  land  owned  by  (I.  I*.  Markle  <S:  Co.,  near  Fre4' 
hind,  1  ean  not  reniend>er  the  number  of  acres  that  is  in  the  tract,  but  I 
ani  lohl  they  value  it  at  $l,tMMi,0<K».     Tln^y  say  there  is  a  gtMMl  vein  ot 
colli  there  which  has  been  ]>roven;  they  hold  it  at  that. 
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Q.  How  much  land  did  this  compaDy  control — the  company  wh^^yoa 
were  working  and  on  which  we  have  been  calcalatingt — A.  I  tiliinkit 
was  1,000  acres,  if  I  am  properly  informed. 

Q.  What  is  that  land  worth  ? — A.  I  do  not  know ;  you  could  not  boy 
it ;  I  have  never  heard  it  estimated. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  tax  it  pays;  its  taxable  valnc  ? — A.  No ;  Icoald 
not  give  the'taxable  value.  1  only  know  when  a  man  on  the  aujoiuin;; 
land  built  a  house  on  one  foot  of  the  Upper  Lehigh  laud — it  covered  one 
foot  of  their  land — and  after  it  was  known,  the  gentlemau  not  desiriii;: 
to  tear  the  house  down,  he  asked  the  company  to  sell  him  that  foot.  I 
am  informed  the  company  said  he  was  not  wealthy  enough  to  buy  ir. 
He  was  a  well-to-do  man ;  was  pretty  wealthy. 

Q.  That  may  have  been  mere  exjiction  because  of  the  circumstances. 
What  I  want  to  get  at,  if  I^can,  is  the  probable  value  of  this  land.  Nov, 
you  say  you  aie  mining  about  2,000  tons  per  day,  say  at  a  royalty  of  4<i 
cents  a  ton,  and  the  land  owner  was  receiving  $800  daily  out  of  the  roy- 
alty. That  gives  $240,000  a  year  of  300  working  days  f— A.  The  Upper 
Lehigh  Company,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  own  their  own  land,  and  pay  no 
royalty. 

Q.  Well,  land  ought  to  be  very  valuable  to  receive  a  royalty  of  tLat 
sort.  Well,  independent  of  the  cost  of  the  land,  have  you  any  idea  as 
to  the  amount  invested  in  the  plant,  in  machinery,  in  breakers,  iindall 
that  sort  of  thing  ! — A.  I  know  nothing,  only  it  was  rei)orte(i  that  a 
new  breaker  that  they  built  has  cost  them  $50,000. 

Q.  Plow  many  have  they  ? — A.  They  have  two  breakers. 

Q.  So  they  cost  probably  $50,000  each  f — A.  I  could  not  say ;  leonU 
not  estimate. 

(J.  Are  they  all  about  equal  value? — A.  They  would  probably  Ih\ 
They  arc  both  considered  good  breakers. 

Q.  Well,  you  arc  familiar  with  all  the  plant  there  at  that  mine?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

(i.  Could  not  you  estimate  the  i)robable  money  value  of  it  or  tliecost 
value  of  it  i — A.  Hardly,  from  the  fact  that  I  do  not  know  thepricosoi 
the  ni:i(!liinery,  nor  would  I  know  the  i)rice  of  lunijber  bought  in  imll*. 
siicJi  as  required  to  build  a  breaker.  I  never  had  any  estimate  of  tlio.^' 
thin.i^s. 

Q.  Aside  then  from  the  interest  on  the  plant,  we  have  estiinatcil  the 
eost  to  tlie  oi)erator  of  this  coal  at  77J  cents  j)er  ton.  Is  tliore  any 
other  item  of  expense  that  you  can  think  off — A.  Xot  tbat  I  ii»i' 
think  of. 

i}.  Do  you  think  you  have  covered  the  whole  ground  f — A.  Iliavisis 
far  as  I  can  remember  at  the  present  time.  1  can  not  renienilK-T  am 
other  expense. 

(^>.  Now,  you  said  there  would  be  somethitig  to  deduet  from  tliis^- 
A.  On  dockage. 

(},  Can  you  ligure  that  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  at  it  accurately, or  a 
fairly  accurate  estimates  of  what  it  shouhl  be  f — A.  1  have  always osli 
mated  the  dockage  at  5  per  cent,  of  tlie  outj)ut,  but  I  have  boon  <li> 
puted  by  miners  who  say  it  is  10  per  cent. 

().  Well,  suppose  I  j)ut  it  in  this  way.  Wo  have  taken  0  cents  i>or 
ton  from  the  eost  already  as  representing  the  i)rofit  of  the  operator ou 
the  powder.  Now,  do  you  think  all  the  other  matters  of  deduction,  l^'i 
dockage,  for  oil,  and  all  that  would  aggregate  fairly  5  cents  per  ton. 
puttiFij;:  it  all  together? — A.  Hardly,  1  think;  you  might  make  it  that. 

Q.  Let  ns  estimate  the  whole  at  5  cents.  Five  cents  subtracted  from 
77A  cents  would  leave  72A  cents  per  ton  as  the  total  cost  to  theoiwnitor 
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of  a  ton  of  coat  at  the  inino  where  you  were  working  loaded  on  the  car. 
Is  that  your  estimate  ? — A.  My  estimate  came  a  little  liigher  on  the  pn^- 
vioas  occasion  wlien  I  counted  it.  I  may  have  erred  in  the  400  here.  I 
bad  GOO  starting,  but  I  can  not  remember  exactly  of  those  figures,  but  I 
believe  this  nuiy  have  been  a  little  high. 

Q.  What  was  tlie  total  of  j'our  estimate  before  i — A.  The  iolal  of  my 
eatioiate  betore,  giving,  as  I  believed  at  that  time,  the  company  a  large 
meaaure  more  than  was  due  them,  as  I  considered  I  gavtitbem  at  that 
time,  considering  tin*  cost  of  putting  coal  on  the  car,  was  $1.30. 

The  CiiAiKMAN.  Including  interest  on  plant  and  wear  and  tear  ! 

A.  Thiit  iM  what  I  i)ut  it. 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  esstimate  include^l  the  co.^^!  of  plant  f — A.  Yes, 
Nir;  interest  on  the  money  invested. 

Hy  Mr.  8tonk: 

Q.  We  have  not  ]»ut  that  in  here?— A.  No,  sir.  I  want  to  say  in  n»- 
ganl  to  this  I  nuiy  have  erred  because  I  never  had  the  fifijures  1  desire*!. 
Onr  local  assembly  tlid  not  get  into  the  position  for  which  I  was  working 
when  this  strike  occurred. 

Q.  I  am  getting  at  your  view  as  a  practical  miner  of  long  exi>erience. 
Mv  attention  is  calkKl  to  the  fact  that  the  deduction  of  0  cents  a  ton  as 
|irollt  made  to  the  operator  on  the  powder  is  too  much  in  this  way  ;  it 
costs  you  18  cents  jxt  car  for  powder,  and  this  18  cents  would  be  for  2.] 
tons  of  coal.  If  the  protlt  was  9  e^nts  percar  to  the  o])cnitor  on  |>owder", 
then  on  the  ton  it  would  be  less  than  0  cents  or  about  4  cents  ? — A.  We 
were  on  the  ton  instead  of  the  car. 

Q.  Then  that  would  raise  the  cost  to  the  operator  to  77A  cents  i)er 
toil  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  costs  the  operator  in  addition  to  that  $1.80  per  ton  to  ship  it  to 
market,  which  ad<ied  to  the  TTA  cents  makes  the  cost  for  mining  and 
lolls  ?-.57.3  per  ton  to  the  ofieratorat  tide-water.  Now,  if  he  sells  that 
at  $*»  per  ton,  he  makes  ^'2A:ih  per  ton.  On  2,000  t<»nsperd:iy  he  would 
make  81,840  * — A.  On  that  calculation. 

if.  In  a  year  of  three  hundred  <lays  he  would  make  81,1^2,000,  with 
irhirh  to  ])ay  inten*st  on  his  ])Iant  and  to  declare  his  protits.  Do  you 
think  that  eshniate  is  correct  or  anything  lik«»  correct  f — A.  In  answer 
III  that  I  can  tell  vou  I  have  been  informei]  from  the  best  authoritv  that 
ill  ISSO,  at  the  small  |>lace  of  Kckley — I  am  told  this  by  a  person  who 
rlaiuis  he  saw  it  on  the  books — in  the  small  place  (»f  K<;kley,  Dr.  Wentz 
earned  81TO,0^^^  <*hMr  ])rotlts.  I  have  been  so  informed  by  the  party 
who  ^aw  it,  and  he  said  that  all  that  remained  for  ]>r.  John  to  do  to  get 
till*  money  was  to  write  a  check  and  ]>resent  it  to  the  bank. 

if.  Do  you  think  these  individual  operators  aie  making  any  such 
profits  as  your  figures  seem  to  indicate  ? — A.  I  believe  they  are  making 
enormous  pn)lits.  Now,  tak<*  this  as  you  find  it,  81.-<NIJMNI,  and  divide 
it  aniiuig  five  or  six  parti<'s  who  are  in  company,  and  uhat  does  it  auMmnt 
to  ill  a  year  f  We  ought  not  to  Im'  surprised,  then,  when  we  learn  that 
iiKMi  who  were  paupers  almost  twelve  or  fifteen  >ears  a«,o  are  to-<lay 
compntiMl  t(»  be  W4)rth  a  million  dollars.  I  know  parties  interested  in 
the  V]>per  Lehigh  comiuiny — I  know  of  parties  who  saw  them  when 
tliry  vere  young  wealing  blue  tlrilling  apn>ns:  today  Ihey  are  woilli  a 
iiiiliion  dollars.     Ilow  could  this  be  if  tin*  prnlils  wi  rr  not  enormous  f 

Q.  <iive  us  the  name  of  one  of  them — A.  One  of  these  nn*n  I  am 
9]iraking  of  is  William  rowell  and  an(»tht>r  Sexmour  Leisinring. 

Q.  How  long  since  these  nu*n  were  working  in  the  mines  in  blue  drill- 
ingf— A.  1  s;iy  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  ago. 
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Q.  They  were  poor  men  working  in  the  mines  T — A.  Mr.  Powell  wu 
a  poor  man  at  the  time. 

Q.  Explain  to  me,  if  you  can,  how  it  happened  that  this  poor  man 
working  in  the  mine,  just  like  the  rest  of  these  men,  has  managed  to 
accumulate  a  million  dollars  ? — A.  I  would  not  say  positively  he  is 
worth  a  million  dollars,  but  he  is  computed  to  be  worth  that.  I  will 
tell  you  about  the  man's  history  as  far  as  I  know.  He  was  a  practical 
miner,  a  good  workman,  and  he  saved  several  hundred  dollars.  Jast 
iibout  then  the  company  were  in  straightened  circumstances  at  the  time 
and  asked  this  miner  for  the  loan  of  his  money.  Remember,  in  tliaso 
days  the  miner  was  paid  pretty  well,  and  he  managed  to  save  scvenil 
hundred  dollars.  He  loaned  them  this  money,  and  it  turned  out  tlmt 
this  money  was  turned  into  stock  of  this  company  and  he  receivcil 
proxies,  and  he  is  one  of  the  partners  of  the  concern  to-day. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  for  fresh  beef  up  here  1 — A.  I  pay  as  high  as  18 
cents  for  a  steak,  1  think — 15  to  18  and  20  cents. 

Q.  What  is  the  probable  average  price  of  beefsteak  or  of  the  wbole 
beef! — A.  I  might  judge  that  probably  15  or  16  cents  would  be  the  a?- 
erage.    If  you  wanted  to  get  a  sirloin  you  would  pjiy  about  1 8 1  o  20  cents. 

Q.  Then  a  beef  will  average  14  to  15  cents? — A.  Fifteen  to  sixteen. 

Q.  Take  dressed  or  uncut  beef  by  the  100  pounds,  how  much  wonid 
it  be? — A.  I  can  not  sjiy;  I  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  buy  in 
bulk  that  way.  At  one  time  1  bought  a  piece  of  beef-— that  was,  I  liongbt 
it  for  7  or  7J  cents. 

Q.  A  quarter  of  beef  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  since  ? — A.  My  partner  in  business  bought  me  some 
beef  about  a  month  ago,  and  he  told  me  he  paid,  I  think  it  was,  7eent6 
he  paid  for  that  piece  of  beef.     He  bought  it  from  a  farmer. 

Q.  What  is  flour  worth  here  ? — A.  Flour  has  advanced  of  late.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  worth  something  like  }!f5.40  per  barrel ;  something  aroand 
there. 

Q.  Are  the  table  supplies  used  by  families  generally  higher  here  tbao 
the  average? — A.  I  believe  they  are  higher  than  the  average. 

Q.  Now,  two  men  mine  six  cars  per  day  of  2.^  tons  each  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(},  For  which  they  receive  71)  cents  per  car  * — A.  They  may  do  it  to- 
day, and  to-morrow  tliev  will  send  out  tliree. 

(i.  Four  dollars  and  seventy  four  cents  per  day  would  be  the  sum 
made,  then,  to  be  divided  between  two  men  f — A.  Ves,  sir. 

(i.  In  what  proportion? — A.  The  hiborcrs  generally  is  fixed. 

Q.  llow  much  j)er  ton  or  per  car  does  the  laborer  receive  f — A.  Make 
it  an  average  of  six  cars  per  day,  he  would  receive  27  cents  per  car, 
$1.G2  per  day. 

Q.  The  miner,  then,  would  make  $3.12  per  day  on  that  basis  f— A. 
What  is  your  figuring  t 

Q,  I  subtracted  the  27  cents  i'romthe  7i)  cents  i)er  car,  which  leaves 
the  miner  52  cents  per  car;  six  cars  would  be  six  times 52,  or$3.1-per 
day. — A.  After  taking  the  powder  out? 

(^.  That  is  the  gross  earning  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  llow  many  days'  work  would  you  average  per  month  ? — A.  Well 
yon  might  say  iifteen  to  twenty  days  we  might  averag<\ 

(^>.  Well,  what  would  ,\()u  say;  that  is  a  big  margin  ? — A.  Well,  say 
eighteen  days. 

Q.  Three  dollars  j)er  day  would  equal  '"^al  per  month:  is  that  too 
much  or  too  little  ? — A.  This  is  the  gross  earning  without  reducinj^the 
cost  of  supplies  at  all ;  that  is  merely  the  gross  earning, 

Q.  The  gross  earnings  \v<Me  A3.12  [»er  day  after  deducting  the  la- 
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jorcr's  ainouiitf  but  withoat  dedaciinpr  jour  other  cx[>oimeM  f — A.  Four 
dollars  and  He  veil  ty- four  cents  are  the  irroas  earningH.    Now  after  de 
dacting  the  laborer's  account  it  leaves  8.'{.12.    Now  there  an;  the  eosts 
there  that  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Q.  Well,  will  tlie  costs  exct»ed  25  cents  a  day  ! — A.  It  nii;:ht,  yes. 

Q.  One  dolhir  a  day  f — A.  The  cost  in  i>owder;  1  f<»und  that  it  cost  me 
IS  cents  a  e^ir  for  powder  alone. 

Q.  That  is  $1.08  |>er  day  for  iN)wder  I — A.  I  found  in  my  calculaticm 
that  the  miner  received  7SM;ents  i>er  car  from  the  eom]>iiny  for  a  ear  of 
cosiK  I  take  it  it  costs  that  man  27  cents  a  car  for  the  laboitM-'s  wap*s, 
that  I.H  Nix  cars,  remember.  If  he  loads  h'ss  eertainiy  the  eost  is  ;;i'rater 
ou  a  ear.  Eighteen  cents  a  car  for  powder,  7  eents  a  ear  for  oil,  <-ottoii, 
squibs,  paper,  tubes,  shovels,  etc.,  I  claim  it  costs  him  7  cents  a  ear  for 
those  and  5  eents,  or  thereabouts,  some  say  greater,  for  doekage,  nmk- 
ing  a  ilonhle  iu>st,  all  to  be  deducted  from  the  52  cents  per  <Mr,  leaving 
him  a  balance  of  22  cents  per  car. 

Q.  Then  I  understand  you  to  say  that  in  addition  to  the  laborer^s 
wages  of  27  cents  per  car,  you  had  to  subtract  18  cents  for  powder,  7 
cents  for  oil,  etc.,  and  5  cents  for  dockage,  or3<)  cents  |>er  car.  Now  on 
six  c^irs  1K.T  day  that  would  equal  $1.80  expenses  in  addition  to  the  hi- 
borer's  ex|>enses  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Take  the  $1.80  from  the  $3.12,  on  the  calculation  made  a  moment 
ago  us  to  the  share  of  tlio  miner,  it  would  leave  you  $1..S2  |kt  day  net 
fcir  your  work  on  six  cars  iier  day.  Now  for  eighteen  days,  at  $'.32 
|M*r  day,  it  would  bo  $23.70  ]>er  month  that  you  would  make?— A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  ycm  think  that  is  as  much  as  the  miners  average  on  this  basis 
of  csileulation  through  this  region? — A.  TheriMs  one  item  that  just  now 
Atruck  me  in  thinking  of  making  up  the  account  of  the  cost  of  eoal. 
There  is  in  conneetion  with  the  mining  of  coal  the  standing  of  timlHT. 
Now  generally  miners  in  a  Oat  breast  will  stand  twelve  to  fifteen  pro)>s, 
that  is,  snpiKirts  for  the  roof,  and  these  are  to  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation ;  twelve  or  fifteen  of  these  at  lU)  cents,  which  is  for  the  miner,  you 
see.  There  is  nothing  the  company  has  to  pay  for,  in  considering  the 
cost  of  eoal,  as  timluT.  I  4I0  not  know*  the  eost  or  what  tiny  pay  for 
their  timber.     They  had  their  own  timber  until  lately. 

Q.  Then  you  take  aeeount  of  that? — A.  I  would  not  say  how  nnu'h 
that  amountiMl  to  or  what  the  eost  to  the  eom]>any  is. 

Q.  I  will  re|R'at  my  question:  do  you  think  $23  to  $25  per  month 
wouhl  average  the  earnings  of  the  minei*s  in  this  region  f — A.  In  eoal, 
yes;  but  if  yon  will  add  the  amount  of  this  timlHT  he  has  generally  got 
some  dea<I  work  to  perform  and  the  only  dead  work  they  will  pay  for 
is  these  ]>rops.  Then  he  has  the  lK>nefit  of  30  eents  per  ))rop  coming  to 
him  ahnig  with  the  eoal.  Tlitis  he  may  go  a  little  liigliei-  some  months 
and  he  niay  go  a  little  low<'r:  but  I  have  found  in  calculating  my  own 
aec4>nnt,  I  have  generally  found  niys(>If  m  siand  at  $30,  or  hardly  $.'>0 
on  the  average. 

Q.  That  $30  was  about  tin*  niaximutu  f — \.  U  was  generally  the 
maximum. 

Q.  In  addition  to  that  you  pay  $5  per  month  rent  .' — A.,  Y4'S,  sir. 

i).  T(»  theeom)>any  f — A.   Vcs,  sir. 

if.  S«»venty-tive  cents  a  nionth  for  the  doctor.' — A.  Vcs,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  pay  anytliiii:;  for  pieaclicr or  priist  .' — A.  No,  sir.  If  that 
ia  done,  it  is  done  aei'onling  to  the  desirt>  of  those  belonging  to  tin* 
church. 

Q.  Now  with  reference  to  thisdtietor  here.     When  men  are  nurt,  diN*s 
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it  involve  a  question  of  damage  salts  against  the  company  ? — ^A.  I  have 
not  known  of  any  in  this  region  lately. 

Q.  Does  it  involve  the  question  of  the  violation  of  your  State  law  with 
reference  to  the  mines  and  the  management  of  the  mines  with  a  view  to 
the  protection  of  the  laborer? — A.  Lately  there  was  a  case  occurred  at 
Eckley  of  a  person  being  burned  by  the  gas. 

Q.  Does  the  testimony  of  this  do(5tor  in  any  of  these  aspects  of  tlie 
case  become  important  to  the  companies  f — A.  I  hsive  known  of  no  in 
stance  where  the  doctor's  evidence  was  taken  to  overrule  the  miners. 

Q.  Now  you  have  got  to  live  out  of  that  $30  after  paying  the  doctoi'^i^ 
bill  $24.50  to  support  your  family  for  the  month  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  do  they  charge  you  for  a  ton  of  this  coal  ? — A.  One 
dolhir  and  eighty  cents  to  $2.10.  I  believe  their  i)rices  at  some  places 
are  $1.50  to  $1.80. 

Q.  Then,  after  paying  for  the  coal,  which  is  necessary  to  have,  is  it 
not  f — A.  Yes ;  we  must  have  coal. 

Q.  You  average  about  that  much,  do  you  not? — A.  Not  in  summer. 

Q.  Well,  are  you  charged  for  coal  you  do  not  use? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Kequired  to  pay  the  company  for  coal  you  do  not  use? — A.  It  is 
deducted  from  our  pay. 

Q.  That  is  12  tons  per  year? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  sui)pose  you  use  during  the  year! — A.  Well,if 
a  person  burns  pretty  hard  they  might  use  10  tons  in  a  year. 

Q.  Then  you  are  left  about  $22.50  a  month  with  which  to  feed  and 
clothe  your  family,  and  for  other  incidental  expenses? — A.  Yes,  cir: 
mostly  less. 

By  Mr.  Parker  : 

Q.  Your  strike  was  on  the  10th  of  September  I — A,  That  was  theday 
the  order  was  issued,  1  understand. 

Q.  How  was  it  communicated  to  the  men? — A.  I  think  it  was  com- 
miiniciited  by  delegate  or  message;  I  am  not  positive  which.  1  was  in 
th(^  Wyoming  region  at  that  time. 

Q.  l>y  delegates  going  about? — A.  1  believe  so. 

<i.  Were  they  walking  delegates? — A.  I  do  not  think  ihvy  were  walk- 
ing delegates. 

Q.  Then  it  was  communicated  in  the  ordinary  method;  the  order  was, 
apj)arently  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  communication  have  you  had  with  the  company,  or  com- 
l)anies,  or  operators,  or  any  of  them,  lioni  that  date  to  this  f — A.  I  know 
of  no  (communication  received  from  them. 

Q.  To  the  best  of  your  knowledge  have  any  oi)erators  made  any  com- 
munication in  the  way  of  negotiations  or  indicating  a  willingness  to  ne- 
gotiate from  that  time  to  this? — A.  Xone  at  all,  except  I  might  say  as 
far  as  I  could  learn  the  committee  was  sent  for  at  Stockton  in  thclHi- 
ginning  of  this  strike. 

(^.  Jjy  whom  ? — A.  I  suppose  they  were  sent  for  by  the  operator:  I 
am  not  positive. 

(}.  ])()  you  know  who  the  operator  was  ? — A.  Lindermann,  Skeer 

C^.  Did  you  see  the  communication  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  What  was  done;  <lid  the  committee  go  ?--A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVhat  was  tlie  result  I — A.  No  agreement  whatever. 

(^  And  this  is  all  the  negotiation  you  have  had  or  known  of  since 
the  strike  ?— A.  I  believe  that  is  all  1  can  remember. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  miners  after  the  strike? — A.  They  went  to 
ditterent  i)laces  seeking  work.     Sonie,  as  you  see  here,  are  at  home. 
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Q.  And  abont  20,000  strnck  t— A.  That  is  Ike  estiuiate,  I  believe,  in 
the  Lebigli  Valley. 

Q.  What  is  your  computation  of  the  average  of  mouths  to  be  fed 
represeiite<l  by  these  liO,000  people.  How  many  would  you  add  per  man 
to  the  20,000  strikers  to  cover  their  families — women,  children,  the  old, 
and  the  sick  f — A.  That  would  be  a  hard  question  to  answer;  I  do  not 
lielie%'e  I  could  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Would  four! — A.  You  might  make  it  that. 

Q.  Uave  you  no  opinion  uiH)n  that ;  have  you  any  estimate  uiion 
that  ? — A.  I  have  not  heard  an  estimate  u]H)n  that. 

Q.  IIow  many  |KK>p1e  do  you  compute  have  to  be  fed  on  account  of 
this  strike  of  2<MMN>  men  ?^A.  I  should  judge  we  hud  to  feed— I  should 
jad|^  there  was  ir>,(HNl  In^ng  feci. 

Q,  Now  of  this  15,000  how  many  probably  have  families! — A.  Prob- 
ably alH>ut  SO  per  cent. 

Q.  And  thesis  families  would  average  how  many,  inchnling  men, 
women,  and  children  * — A.  We  generally  average  them  at  five. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  a  refusal  of  a  calico  dress  at  one  time.  Was  that 
at  a  company  store  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  the  com))any  by  whom  yon  were  employed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir 

Q.  The  J  i>er  c?cMit.  lor  collecting  is  not  taken  from  the  miner  in  excess 
of  his  taxrs;  it  is  simply  a  payment  by  the  collector  of  his  fee  to  the 
officers  of  the  company  .^ — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  S4>  it  does  not  a<id  to  the  miner's  amount ;  he  cmly  pa^'S  his  taxes  ? 
—A.  No,  8ir. 

Q.  Then  really  it  does  not  concern  him  how  the  collector  c^dlects  the 
taxes  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Name  some  of  th<^  employers  of  the  lli>per  Ixdiigh  mines? — A. 
Daniel  Hertoch,  A.  i\  L(>isinring. 

if.  At  the  present  tuiiv  there  are  n»;niy  employes  <Krnpying  houses 
owned  l>y  their  old  eniplnvers  .' — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  they  pay  their  rent  i — A.  The  employes  .'     Yes,  sir;  they  do. 

if.  Do  the  men  on  the  striki»  pay  rent  f — A.  Not  at  tlu»  present  time. 

ii.  An»  they  allowed  to  oei-npy  their  houses  without  )Ki>ing  rent  to 
the  house  owner? — A.  They  ne  allowtMl ;  there  hav4.  only  Iwen  a  few 
evictions  this  far. 

Q.  Then  the  mine  owners  iire  furnishing  rent  for  the  strikers  .* — A. 
Tlie  employes  are  not  paying  rent,  but  the  account  is  going  against  them 
an  lH*ing  indebted  sonirch.  In  the  ease  of  (i.  1>.  Markle,  la*  Inis  n*fused 
to  givi*  the  ItMses  u]»  on  that  aecount. 

Q.  To  pay  rent  when  f — A.  The  last  two  weeks  they  worked. 

if,  ThiMi,  iis  y(m  nndi^rstand  it,  it  is  chargcMl  against  the  snliM^puMit 
earnings  .' — A.  Ves,  sir. 

if.  So  that  pnietieally  tin'  employers  are  furnishing  houst*  rent  to  the 
strikers,  lelying  upon  the  future  to  get  their  p;i\  \io:\\  lulniv  work,  if 
anflTT---A.  Yes,  sir. 

■Q.  And  the  striker.-  remain  in  their  houses  without  paying  rent  f— 

A.  Ves,  sir. 

Q.  Hw  nnners  own  th<*ir  t«M»ls,  I  supjMKse  .' — .\.  (ienerally. 

Q.  Where  are  they  left  f— A.  In  the  last  plaer  they  wtirked. 

1^.  Where  they  slopp4»d  ?— A.  Yis,  sir. 

ii.  Now  you  havi'  stated  sonieeoniplaiiits,  ineluding  taking  the  rents, 
lieing  eomiKdletl  to  trade  at  stores,  paying  taxes  through  the  eompany, 
ami  having  to  employ  a  diM-toreonneet<Ml  witli  the<*ompany  :  havethosi* 
canes  Inh*u  presc*nt4Hi  as  gri<»vanees  to  the  eompany? — A.  Yes,  sir;  1 
belic*ve  in  many  easi's  that  has  lH»en  pres4»nte4l  as  a  grievance. 
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Q.  How  loDg  ago  ! — A.  I  suppose  tbey  Lave  becu  presented  not  long 
ago. 

Q.  How  long  ago  ? — A.  I  was  on  the  comraitteo  in  1886  that  went  to 
tbein  in  regard  to  the  dockage  system. 

Q.  Was  any  cliango  made  at  tliat  timet — A.  There  was  for  a  few 
days,  then  it  got  back  to  the  old  rut  again. 

Q.  I  wish  to  know  what  was  tlie  especial  demand  made  upon  tbe 
company  when  this  strike  was  inaugurated  f — A.  The  especial  domand 
was  for  an  increase  of  wages  or  an  arbitration. 

Q.  Or  arbitration  of  wages! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  any  grievance  presented  at  the  same  time  relating  to  anv 
of  tiiese  other  matters? — A.  I  can  not  say  it  was  In  the  last  demand, 
but  tlie  one  previous  to  the  last  \viiere  we  also  asked  for  a  reduction  iu 
mining  supplies  in  connection  with  the  demand. 

Q.  if  that  was  asked,  if  these  two  things  were  the  only  things  asked 
in  the  last  demand  which  was  the  occasion  of  this  strike,  then,  as  yon 
understand  it,  this  is  absolutely  a  wage  strike,  and  the  strike,  as  it  now 
stands,  does  not  cover  the  question  of  dockage,  rents,  stores,  etct— A. 
This  is  a  matter  or  grievance  which  we  hoi)e  by  conference  to  adjust. 

Q.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  question  of  the  condition  as 
to  this  strike.  The  present  existing  strike  is  based  upon  nothing  bat 
the  wage  question  ?— A.  Principally  upon  the  wage  question. 

Q.  Now  I  will  ask  what  I  think  will  fairly  cover  the  other.  Did  the 
condition  of  the  minds  and  feelings  of  the  miners  on  account  of  what 
they  thought  were  severe  charges  in  the  other  question,  help  to  put 
tiiem  in  a  condition  to  be  willing  to  strike  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  then  this,  docking,  if  fairly  and  honestly  done  by  the  man  who 
does  the  docking,  is  a  necessary  proceeding,  is  it  not  t — A.  Not  in  the 
way  it  is  done. 

Q.  That  I  am  not  asking  you.  \Vould  it  bo  fair  to  the  employers  to 
pass  all  coal  put  fnto  the  cars  or  wagons,  first-class  and  poor  coal,  with- 
out any  docking?— A.  No;  we  do  not  ask  them  that, 

Q.  Then  there  must  bo  some  docking  fairly,  must  there  not?— A. 
There  must  be  some  docking  after  it  appears  tliattiiere  is  refuse  in  that 
coal. 

Q.  Then  somebody  has  got  to  decide  that  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

ii.  Now,  it*  the  man  wlio  does,  decides  it  honestly  and  is  an  exiHjrt, 
that  is  all  you  have  a  right  to  ask  ? — A.  I  believe  we  have  a  mht  to 
claim  to  have  a  man  on  there  representing  us,  the  same  ivs^tlu:  ^'^^ 
miners  in  the  West  have  a  check  nian  representing  them. 

(J.  Will  you  be  willing  to  have  deducted  from  your  wa;:e:ilu.piiy  tlu' 
earnings  of  an  additional  man  to  judge  with  the  expert? — ^A.  Most_as- 
suredly  we  would. 

Q.  And  when  they  disagree  how  would  you  adjust  it? — A.  Dy  arbi 
tration. 

Q,  That  is  the  settlement  you  would  lU'efer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

i}.  And  advise  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

i}.  Vou  have  stated  in  regard  to  the  drinking  habits  of  the  men,  they 
an*  nuieli  better  than  they  used  to  be  t — A.  Y<*s,  sir;  far  better. 

1^  And  to  what  do  yon  ascribe  tlnit  if — A.  1  ascribe  that  tothoop- 
picssion  they  sutler.  1  believe  that  thenr  is  sneh  tyranny  that  uill  ton*' 
th(»  men  to  think.  It  will  force  a  man  to  consider  what  to  do  to  li.ul»'<" 
his  burdens. 

i).  Then  von  think  the  thinking  habit  is  unw.h  better  tlian  it  usr«l  t«> 
be  / — A.  V(\s,  sir. 

(,>.  What   do  yon  say  about  the  habit   of  the   n)(*n   freqnentini:  tlio 
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iloouH  iHtoIy ;  arc  tliey  in  llie  habit  of  usiii^  as  mtieb  Ii<|iior  as  usual  ? — 
..  I  tbiuk  not. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  ascribe  that  change! — A.  I  ascribe  it  to  the  same* 
Jtu(ir9  this  thinkiu;^  lK>\ver.    I  believe  the  men  have  come  to  the  conclti- 
on  that  to  l)ecH)uie  l)etter  situated  they  must  help  theuiselves. 
Q.  Do  you  f^ivc  the  Knights  of  Labor  any  credit  for  that  chani^i^  f — 
k.  VoM,  sir;  I  do. 

C^.  Largely  and  considerably  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  make  some  complaint  where  they  chargeil  you  for  t  Ik* 
ml  which  would  l>e  used  or  might  be  uschI.  I  wish  to  ask  you  if  this 
isivui  of  charging  a  proi)or  amount  of  coal  to  each  family  and  haivin;: 
leni  pay  for  it  regularly  at  a  fair  price  does  not  tend  to  prevent  tnniMi*, 
n*vent  collisions,  and  charges  of  picking  coal? — A.  I  do  not  believe  it 
right  to  (*harge  that  which  we  do  not  use. 

Q.  Would  not  chairging  them  for  a  fair  amount  they  would  of  neccs- 
ty  use  keep  iK'ttin*  relations  with  the  two  parties  concerniMl,  than  i: 
ould  Uo  to  drive  them  perhaps  to  ]>ick  their  coal  here  and  there  ami 
ivo  tnmble  come  of  it  f — A.  I  do  notthink  the  people  would  pick  coal. 
Q.  Is  it  not  the  theory  of  the  company  that  by  selling  it  in  this  wuj 
ley  avoid  any  contention  as  to  where  they  get  their  ctml  f — A.  No,  1 
I  uot  think  it  is  done  for  that;  I  think  it  is  done  for  the  eximpanys 
nofit. 

Q.  Done  absolutely  as  a  speeidation  and  as  a  matter  of  profit  ? — A. 
e**,  sir. 

Cj.  Now,  as  to  the  company  stores  and  their  orders.  A  man  without 
ipital  or  credit  can  do  better  with  these  stores  as  a  rule  than  he  caxu 
tlh  the  independent  stores,  can  henotf — A.  Heciin  get  provisions  thi*ie 
hen  ho  is  debt  to  the  company,  but  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  he 
an  not  go. 

ii.  8upi>ose  he  goes  to  work  for  the  company  and  is  an  unknown  man 
ithotit  capital  or  credit,  the  conii)any  stores  will  furnish  him  cre<lit 
ijen  no  one  else  will  ? — A.  1  do  not  know;  the  i>eop1e  working  in  the 
<'adiiig  liailroad  are  not  connected  with  the  company  stores,  and  we 
>  f  lot  lirar  any  great  op))ression  of  men  being  refused  cre^lit. 
^^.  'J'hat  I  did  not  ask  you  ;  whether  an  unknown  nmn  without  credit 
«Mpit;iK  who  g<H's  to  work  for  one  of  these  companies,  wouhl  not  the 
tiapany  for  whom  he  is  working  treat  him  better  than  a  strangtr 
»Uld  ?— A.  They  ought  to. 

^^.  Thru  docs  not  the  man  get  credit  at  the  company  stores  (luicker 
^11  lir  fould  any  where  rlsc^? — A.  lie  may. 

^^.  TluMi  for  such  a  man  the  company  store  is  a  benelit  f — A.  It  may 
in  that  wav. 
^.  Is  not  that  really  the  source  and  origin  of  the  company  stores? — 

I  i^nM  not  say.     I  do  not  think  it  was. 
^J.  You  think  it  works  every  way,  and  tlu\v  make  an  extra  j»rotit  .'— 

I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  protlt  accruing  to  the  com])any. 
^J.  How  young  do  boys  work  in  the  mines  where  y(m  liave  In-en  ?— 

I  believe  where  I  am  working — where  I  work  they  romplied  with 
**  law;  none  under  twelve. 

1^.  Are  there  fair  opportunities  for  schooling?— A.  Pn»tty  fair  oppoi- 
^iitie.s. 
t^.  And  this  is  inrhuh-d  in  this  tax,  except  liooks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  tho  Chairman: 

Q.  If  20,tKM)  miners  struck  hen*  in  Si'ptember  how  many  are  at  worl 
iow  in  the  lA*high  coal  region  .'—.\.  I  sup|K)se  there  are  less  than  r 
imidred  at  work  today  in  the  l^*high  region. 
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Q.  Are  these  coal  mines  all  idle? — A.  Yes,  sir;  all  idle,  except  one 
or  two  instances ;  very  few  men  are  working. 

Q.  Are  those  Kni|:»ht8  of  Labor  who  are  at  work  or  are  they  new- 
comers,  unorganized  labor? — A.  Thej' are  men  who  struck  and  weot 
back  to  work,  and  are  now  called  "  scabs." 

Q.  So  the  coal  mines  of  the  whole  Lehigh  region  are  idle,  except 
about  100  miners  at  work  f — A.  There  might  be  a  hundred.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  over  a  hundred. 

Q.  This  committee  and  the  public  are  exceedingly  anxious.  Cer- 
tainly the  public  have  a  very  deep  interest  in  composing  this  quarrel 
and  iiaving  the  miners  resume.  Perhaps  the  coal  operators  and  tiie 
miners  are  stubborn  about  proposing  or  accepting  terms.  In  enumer- 
ating the  grievances  of  the  miners  and  in  reply  to  questions  put  to  yoa 
by  Judge  Parker,  of  the  committee,  just  now,  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  the  miners  are  demanding  an  advance  of  wages  t— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Please  tell  us  about  that  advance;  I  take  it  if  a  definite  propo- 
sition was  made  by  the  strikers  to  the  operators,  or  if  a  definite  propo- 
sition was  made  by  the  operators  to  the  miners,  there  would  be  some 
basis  for  negotiation,  and  I  hope  now  you  will  tell  us  about  what  per 
cent,  advance  in  wages  the  miners  want.  In  other  words,  please  tell 
the  committee  what  the  terms  are  that  the  miners  wish  to  get,  iuclnd- 
ing  a  recognition  from  the  operators. — A.  Wo  believe  the  advance 
would  be  about  15  per  cent. 

Q.  On  what  basis? — A.  On  what  we  were  receiving  when  the  strike 
occurred. 

Q.  About  what  amount  would  that  be  per  day  on  each  miner  ?  AMiat 
was  each  miner  getting,  say  on  an  average,  when  the  strike  occurred— 
how  much  a  day  ? — A.  Thelniner  was  getting  $11.34  a  week,  or  $1.93 
per  day.     We  are  now  asking  for  82.27,  miner's  wages. 

Q.  What  is  your  next  item  of  grievances  ? — A.  The  most  important 
item  is  tonnage.  The  majority  of  the  men  are  woi:king  under  the  con- 
tract system,  so  imidi  per  ton  and  so  much  per  car.  Formerly  it  bus 
been  42i  cents  i)er  ton,  now  we  ask  for  47^  cents  per  ton. 

Q.  An  increase  of  about  5  cents  of  tonnage f — A.  Five  and  ouclialf 
cents  of  tonnage. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  item  of  grievance  that  the  miners  insist  upon?— 
A.  Tlie  other  matter  of  grievance  is  that  the  operator  refuses  to  meet 
the  miner  in  conference  and  refusing  to  recognize  communications  from 
the  organization.  We  want  the  opertitor  to  meet  us  in  convention,  and. 
instead  of  striking — instead  of  injuring  the  public  and  ourselves— to 
stand  like  men  in  a  body  and  there  fairly  reason  it  out  with  good  com- 
mon sense.  That  is  what  the  miners  ask  for  along  with  this  advance 
in  wages. 

ii.  Is  there  any  item  of  grievance  that  the  miners  complain  of  or  de- 
mand other  than  you  have  stated  ? — A.  There  are  other  grievances,  bat 
of  secondary  consideration. 

Q.  The  three  you  have  enumerated  are  wages A.  (Interrupting.) 

Yes,  sir ;  tliey  arc  the  chief. 

Q.  About  what  proportion  of  the  20,000  miners  who  struck  have  loft 
the  Lehigh  region  and  gone  elsewhere,  according  to  your  judgment  !— 
A.  1 1  is  a  i)retty  hard  matter  to  estimate  the  number.  I  mightisay  there 
are  i)robal)ly  one-fourth  of  them  away.  It  might  be  running  up  to  one- 
half.  ■   " 

Q.  Between  a  fourth  and  a  half  have  gone  elsewhere  for  work!— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  some  weeks  or  months  before  this  strike  occurred  were  the 
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miners  at  work  the  full  tioiu  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  the  miners  Rekloin  work  full 
time  any  more. 

Q.  Since  when  f — A.  There  are  only  two  or  three  months  in  the  year 
vbcii  the  miner  gets  steady  work  since  1880;  and  since  I  have  been  in 
tbo  FA^Tiikli  region  there  have  not  been  many  months  in  the  year  they 
have  worked  full  time.  I  have  known  of  them  to  work  nine  days  in  the 
utontli. 

~1}.  IMease  give  us  about  the  average  d<iys  per  month  that  the  miners 
wen»  working  for  a  year  or  tfro  before  this  strike  occurred  ? — A.  I  could 
not  give  the  average. 

Q.  L'pon  the  whole  do  the  LH),(KM)  men  work  thirteen  days,  all  of  them, 
each  month;  that  is,  do  they  work  half  timef — A.  Somewhere  about 
•half  time. 

Q.  Is  it  moit>  than  half  or  under  halt'f — .A.  It  might  probably  l>e  a 
little  more  than  half. 

Q.  Was  not  that  caused  by  an  excess  of  labor  being  in  this  region  ? — 
A.  I  l>elievt*  not ;  but  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Was  it  caused  by  overproduction  of  coal ! — A.  It  is  so  stated  that 
was  the  cause. 

Cj.  If  that  was  the  eansi*  wliy  did  not  halt'otMhese  miners  go  away  or 
engage  themsclvrs  in  some  other  employment  than  mining.  If  they 
were  to  do  that,  the  miners  remaining  could  work  full  timef — A.  It 
wouhl  appear  so,  according  to  your  argument. 

Q.  Are  most  of  the  coal  operators  in  the  Lehigh  regi(m  owners  of 
their  own  mines  or  lessees  of  otln^rs*  mines  f — A.  I  believe  the  majority 
of  them  are  owners.  I  could  not  say  positively,  but  1  believe  the  ma- 
jority of  them  are  owners. 

Q.  Thepj  is  one  other  cpiestion  about  which  I  would  thank  you  to 
i;ive  me  as  full  information  as  you  can.  It  seems  you  have  a  capitation 
tax  or  ])oIl  tax,  or  license*  tax,  whatever  you  (*all  it,  levied  on  each  nnufs 
head,  as  it  wen%  in  this  State.  Here  are  2(),(MM>  miners,  or  near  that, 
aa  1  understand  it,  betwe(*n  certain  ages,  probably  between  twenty-one 
and  sixty,  say,  or  tifty :  they  pay  this  tax,  an<l  they  pay  it  for  all  luir- 
poaes  of  the  State  and  county? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  give  this  committee  what  you  would  regard  as  the  av- 
erage amount  of  |M)lltax  that  each  of  these  L'0,(NH)  miners  pay  for  pub- 
lic purposes  f — A.  I  would  refer  you,  in  that  caye,  to  the  gentleman  who 
will  probably  tollow  me  on  this  stand. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  that  to  l)e  as  much  as  ^:)  apiece  on  the  average? 
^A.  1  reallv  could  not  sav.  1  do  not  kn(»w  what  the  taxes  are  iu  tlif- 
fen*nt  to\\iishi])s. 

Q.  <%Md<1  you  tell  the  conimittee  whether  tlieie  was  any  limit  im])osed 
0|M>n  the  coal  operator  as  to  the  amount  of  output  of  each  mine  ? — A.  1 
sapfHKie  there  was. 

Q.  Will  yoa  give  us  your  reasons  for  so  lM»lieving,  or  the  foundations 
u|N>u  whi«*h  you  bas(»that  lu'lief? — A.  I  believe,  <*ertainly,  thattheivis 
what  is  known  as  a  combination  of  <»perators  to  regulate  the  output. 

Q.  The  output  in  the  lirst  instance  is  a<ljnsted  among  the  operators, 
and  then  each  oiK'rator  adjusts  it  among  the  miners  ? — .A.  I  supiN)sc*so. 
I  suppose  that  is  done  as  |H'r  agreement  among  the  operators. 

Q.  Does  the  railroad  company  have  anything  to  do  with  them  ?— A. 
I  irnessthey  have,  as  they  mine  iii  Schuylkill  as  well  as  in  here. 

Q.  .Are  there  any  facts  within  your  knowifdge  tending  to  show  that 
there  was  a  limitation  as  to  the  number  of  coal  cars  which  was  to  be 
delivered  to  each  mine,  or  any  limitation  of  the  number  of  cars  each 
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niiiio  operator  slioald  have  for  his  own  mine  ? — A.  I  havo  no  infonna- 
tiou  other  than  report. 

Q.  And  a  well-grounded  belief? — A.  Yes,  sir.     I  remember  going  the 
first  time  to  Mr.  Pardee,  the  first  or  second  time,  I  am  not  ])ositive,  and 
we  asked  him  if  he  was  chairman  of  the  Ijehigh  Goal  Exchange.    lie 
replied  that  he  was  not,  that  he  had  been  chairman,  but  he  wiis  not  at 
that  time.    That  was  in  1886.    We  were  told  after  leaving  his  office 
that  liis  sou  was  chairman,  Oalviu  Pardee.    We  were  afterwanls  in- 
formed that  the  Lehigh  Goal  Exchange  was  to  meet  at  a  hotel  at  Glen 
Summit  on  the  Sunday  following  our  demand.     A  rei)orter,  we  weix^  ia 
formed,  connected  with  the  Sentinel  of  this  town,  was  to  be  there  bs 
stenographer.    We  were  afterwards  informed  they  did  not  meet,  and 
that  they  had  deferred  the  meeting  until  a  day  later^  which  meeting  was- 
te be  at  Msiuch  Ghunk.    We,  as  a  committee,  went  to  Mauch  Ghonk. 
The  reason  we  did  not  go  to  Mountain  Park  was,  it  Wiis  on  a  Sandaj 
and  we  had  not  money  enough  to  support  us  over  Sunday,  but  we  went 
to  Mauch  Ghunk  expecting  to  go  into  this  meeting,  or  ask  for  admission. 
We  went  to  the  meeting,  and  of  course  we  found  nothing — no  meeting:. 
A  couple  of  days  later  the  papers  stated  that  there  was  a  meeting  of  tbe 
Leliigh  Goal  Exchange. 

Q.  From  which  the  miners  had  been  excluded  ? — A.  The  niners  were 
not  admitted  and  they  never  had  representi^tives,  as  I  know  of,  in  tbe 
Lehigh  Goal  Exchange. 

Q.  If  the  miners  could  know,  say,  at  the  beginning  of  each  month, 
about  what  limit  or  output  had  been  imposed  upon  a  certain  mine  or 
district  of  mines,  would  not  such  information  be  of  great  value  to  them, 
so  that  those  who  could  not  work  full  time  might  go  away  elsewhere  if 
they  wanted  to  and  engage  in  other  business? — A.  It  would. 

Q.  Wouhl  not  that  information  be  of  great  value  to  tbe  miners?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  a  question  as  to  freights,  and  I  am  done.  To  what  point  i* 
most  of  the  coal  shipped,  or  to  what  point  is  most  of  the  coal  of  the 
Lehigh  region  shipped  t — A.  Klizabethport,  I  believe. 

(i.  Gan  you  tell  us  what  the  average  freights  are  per  ton  upon  tbo-^ 
coal  from  the  Lehigh  region  f— A.  1  am  told  $1.80. 

Q.  r'roiu  what  i)oiuts  t — A.  From  all  points,  so  1  am  informed. 

l>v  Mr.  Anderson: 

Q.  Vou  spoke  of  three  months,  I  think  it  was,  in  which,  ordinarll  ^' 
you  got  full  time :  what  months  are  they  * — A.  We  found  July,  Augu=^  '^ 
and  Septeinbei",  some  years,  to  be  pretty  good. 

Q.  The  reason  1  was  asking  the  question  is  to  know  at  what  peri* 
of  the  year  the  company  could  best  aftbrd  to  have  their  mines  in  oi>^ 
tion. — A.  Well,  the  spring  of  the  year;  we  have  the  greatest  idle  tii 
through  the  spring. 

Q.  And  then  in  July  and  August? — A.  In  the  latter  partof  Jal.? 
generally,  we  work  better  time  than  we  were  working  in  the  spring- 


TESTIMONY  OF  JAMES  G.  BRODERICK. 

James  G.  I>uoderick,  sworn  and  examined. 
r>v  Mr.  Pauker: 

« 

Q.  Are  you  a  native  of  this  country  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  am  a  naturalized 
citizen. 
Q.  Where  were  you  born  ? — A.  In  Ireland. 
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long  have  you  been  in  thiscountry  t — A.  Pretty  near  twenty- 

ionjT  liavo  you  been  in  the  Lehigh  mining  region  ? — A.  I 

the  Jjehigh  region  in  November,  1869. 

have  remaineil  here  ever  since  ? — A.  I  have  remained  here 

t  different  collieries  have  you  worked  in  ? — A.  I  have  worked 

ierieis. 

•h  wero  they  ? — A.  Milncsville  and  Lattimer. 

le  are  they  locaited  as  to  this  city  of  Hazeltonf — A.  About  4 

I  ot*  here. 

(o;^elherf — A.  Ck)so  together. 

hui^r  have  voii  worked  in  tlioso  two  mines? — A.  I  worked  in 
lie  the  better  part  of  the  time  from  18G9,  except  about  two 

were  the  operators? — A.  Well,  Panlee  &  Co,  operate  at  Lat- 

the  Stout  Coal  Company  in  Milnesville. 

r.  Pardee  understood  to  have  any  interest  in  the  last  mine 
med  .' — A.  No,  sir. 
yon  give  tiie  name  of  the  oi)erators  of  the  hist-named  mine  ! — 

inkle  is  one,  and  I  think  ^Ir.  Stout  was  another. 

\  you  at  any  tirm'  l)ee:i  a  practical  miner f — A.  Yea,  Kir;  I 

jgli  the  whole  mill. 

iou  ;;o  out  on  the  strike  that  has  been  mentioned  f — A.  Yes, 

t  day  did  yon  quit  ? — A.  We  stoppecl  work  on  the  10th  of 

i 
• 

t  kno\vledg4»  hav<^  you  of  the  priKU'cdings  that  culminated  in 
f — A.  Do  you  want  to  get  a  brief  account  ?     Do  you  want  mo 
statement  i 

state  the  pro<*eedings  in  your  own  way  that  relate  to  this 
ving  out  everything  else  t!iat  may  have  been  between  the 
and  those  in  the  mines.  Strik(M»p<in  what  proceedings  in- 
I  strike. — A.  Wi*  had  l»een  considering  the  matter  for  years 
re  fouiul  our  condition  uas  getting  worse  continually.  Wo 
',  as  you  have  seen,  a  schedule  of  wages  and  we  thought  wo 
if  we  couhl  receive  tliat  amonnt  of  pay. 

I  for  some  years  the  eon4lition  of  the  miners  has  been  growing 
i.  Yes,  sir. 

it  not  that  the  miners  comprehended  the  discomfiu'ts  un- 
they  labored  tlien  belter  than  they  use<l  to,  so  that  the 
ulties  seenu'd  of  nion*  cons(Mpien<!e  t*)  ihem  tliau  they  used 
Vc  have  ditlienlties,  of  eonrsi*,  to  i*ontend  with, 
t  do  you  think  of  that,  of  what   I  asked  you  i — A.  1  think  it 
rt  because  we  v/ere  reiliurd  in  pav  an<l  couhl  not  live. 
lH»ing  reduced  in  pay  you  hid  harder  work  to  live  and  sup- 
families,  until  it   seemed  to   \nu    that  you  must  nnike  some 
't  more  pay  for  wliat  you  pertormed  * — A.  Yes,  sir. 
1  you  ditl  wh;ii  * — A.  Tiieii   we  sent  this  dcK'ument  to  the 

is,  tin*  demand  suhmitted  by  the  last  witness  .' — .\.  Yes,  sir. 
was  si'iit  when  ' — A.   U    was  sent  before  the  5th  of  iS<»ptem- 

on  know  w  liether  nirasnres  were  taken  to  have  it  communi- 
•raliy  to  the  operators  *, — A.  Yes,  sir;  then^  was  »  comiaittee 

»ENN 
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appoiuted  to  have  it  sent  directly'  to  every  operator  in  tbe  Lcbigh  re- 
gion. 

Q.  It  was  pufc  in  print  and  a  lar<::e  number  of  copies  printed,  and  they 
were  ordered  to  be  distributed  tbrougb  the  rep^ion  ? — A.  Ye.s,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  wiietber  it  was  printed  also  by  tbo  public  press! 
— A.  1  saw  notices  in  the  public  press. 

Q.  After  they  had  communicated  with  the  operators  what  next  oc- 
curred ? — A.  They  took  no  notice  of  it,  though  in  our  demand  wo  had 
coupled  with  arbitration  that  work  was  to  continue  pending  saino. 

Q.  You  asked  two  things  practically;  you  asked  an  increase  of  \rn;:t»s 
and  you  asked  for  arbitration,  and  if  they  did  not  ccuisent  to  tbi*  ii:- 
crease  of  wages,  you  asked  arbitration  upon  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  response  was  made  ? — A.  No  response  was  made. 

Q.  Did  your  committees  of  your  men  talk  with  these  operators  to  ascor- 
tain  why  they  did  not  answer,  or  whether  they  were  willing  to  answer  f 
— A.  Yes,  sir ;  after  we  had  made  the  demand  and  after  we  h;id 
stopped  work.  Kumor  had  it  that  they  would  confer  with  a  comiuittee 
of  our  men. 

Q.  After  you  ceased  work? — A.  We  sent  notices. 

Q.  You  sent  notices  and  held  back  and  made  no  communication  to 
these  men  until  the  10th  of  September,  and  then,  without  consulting:  the 
men  who  employed  you,  you  struck  and  went  out,  is  that  it! — A.  We 
did  consult  them  upon  several  occasions. 

Q.  But  on  this  occasion,  after  these  notices  were  issued,  j'ou  struck  ?— 
A.  We  did  not  consult  them,  with  the  exception  that  we  sent  the  p:iiu- 
phlet  to  them;  we  considered  that  was  consulting  them. 

Q.  They  did  not  go  to  you  and  you  did  not  come  to  them,  therefore 
you  kept  apart? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  you  may  go  on  further  and  tell  what  occurred  next.— A. 
Well,  rumor  had  it,  or  the  papers  made  uiention,  that  they  would  eoDfor 
with  us.  And  so  wo  ai)i)oiiited  a  committee  to  see  Mr.  Coxe  au<l  3lr. 
Pardee,  and  iiaviiig  that  spirit  we  sent  a  committee. 

Q.  What  Pardee  ?— A.  liotii  Pardees. 

if.  Yon  mean  the  tiriii  of  Pardee  «S:  Son  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(,>.  You  sent  a  eommitlee;  who  was  this  CDminittee  ? — A.  A  eoinmitt<*e 
of  liis  own  eini)h)y(''s,  one  man  l>y  tlie  name  of  Summers;  I  forget ibc 
nanu'S  of  tlie  othvr  two. 

Q,  Do  you  mean  they  wt'r<*  tlien  Ins  eniploy('s.  or  men  who  had  bt'ou 
at  work  for  him  ami  out  on  strike  I — A.  Tlwn  out  on  strike. 

(^.  How  mi)ny  whmc  tlii'i'o! — A.  There  were  tliree. 

(},  i'rom  your  j)('r>onal  iuiowh d^e,  or  from  report  by  these  men,  vvbat 
was  tlHwesnlt' — A.  It'  tlu*  nuMi  would  go  to  work  he  would  givesonu' 
advance,  i  tliink  tliai  as  coal  wouhl  advance  he  would  advance  the 
wai:(\s  ;  that  was  his  answer,  1  think;  virtually  nothing. 

i).  J)id  lie  mak<^  any  answcu*  to  the  ])roj)osition  to  aibitratiO— •^• 
This  was  liis  jinswer  by  the  iv{>orr.  of  I  lie  committee. 

Q.  Since  tliat  has  there  been  anv  communieation  between  aiivoftli"^" 
men  gniog  oat  npjin  this  strike  or  any  of  the  employers,  as  you  nw^^' 
stand  ir  / — A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  lias  not  there  lieen  any  ellnrt  on  the  part  of  the  men  tosffk 
neuotiatioiis  IVoiii  t!iat  time  t)  this  .^ — A.  Yes,  there  has  been  ciTl-'-i 
eiViut  <»n  tlieir  pnrt. 

i}.  Y««u  ]:>:iy  (lese]il)e  ii. — A.  "Well,  we  got  the  executive  hoani  ott''^' 
Kniiriitsol"  l.ahor  To  (;oaie  heic  ami  try  to  oi>en  negotiations  betwi*rnlli** 
men  ami  tli-'  einnioyers ;  got  outsiders,  but  they  would  not  tallJ  ^'i^l* 
tliem, 
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Q.  Aiul  tlio  inc'ii  thoinsclvos  have  not  luHMi  to  iie^ntiati*  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

i).  \Vh;ii  lijivi*  the  men  been  doin^  sinrc.  that  tiiiu*;  wiial  have  you 
Ihtii  iloiii^f — A.  iSometiines  I  work  in  the  iiitciT^t  ol'  the  pc^oph*  here; 
that  is,  tr.viii;:  to  tivX  ^sllbM(Tiptioll8,  etc.,  to  help  sustain  them. 

V-  You  liave  not  been  lal)orinfjsinre  the  strik«»  ? — A.  No,  sir;  1  have 
no?  been  working;  any  since  the  strike. 

(J.  And  there  has  been  really  no  work  for  the  men  to  do  sinee  the 
stiike.' — A.  No  work  here. 

Q,  Then  tiiey  liave  to  remain  idle  or;;o  oft*  for  work  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

if.  Was  tliis  strike  purely  a  wa^je  strike  ? — A.  It  was  purely  a  wa;(e 
slriki*:  yts,  sir. 

ij.  \vii;it  ilillerenei*  is  therebetween  the  wa^jes  that  you  reeeivt^d  the 
1st  of  Si'ptendier  last  and  the  wa;ies  you  had  formerly  received  f — A. 
There  i^  a  selu-dule  somewhere  around  here  that  contains  that. 

Q.  >V«*1I,  make  it  praetieal,  explain  it  in  y(»urown  way  and  illustrate 
it,  if  you  wish,  by  your  own  ease,  so  we  can  ^et  it  into  shape. — A.  How 
far  do  you  want  nu'  to  ^o  baek  .' 

Q.  Well,  say  a  year. — A.  The  wa^jes  diil  not  vary  anythiuj]^  in  one 
year  as  n^^jards  minin;;:. 

Q.  You  say  the  wa;xes  liad  been  eontinually  reducing;  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

if.  llow  lon^^  had  they  been  continually  reducing? — A.  It  had  been 
re4lucin;; — stunetimes  would  advance  a  little — but  as  a  rule  it  came  down 
fioni  'iH  (vnts  to  4L'.\  cents  wlien  coal  was  selling;  at  $5. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? — A.  In  1S(»9  we  receiveil,  I  think  it  was,  50  cents 
a  t«>n  :  I  think  it  was  ri."). 

if.  Wiu'u  i'oal  brou;^ht  ^^t  at  tide-water  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

if.  WIm-u  «lid  that  i»ccar  or  when  did  it  reach  that  limit  i — A.  In  ISTO 
our  \va;:4's  was  brouj:;ht  down  to  .8  cents  a  ton  for  minin;::  I  think  it 
\ias  in  isTtJ. 

if.  W:u4  there  an  increase  after  that  f — A,  Alter  that  then*  was  an 
i«creas4*. 

Q.  Of  h«»w  much  p«'r  ton  for  mining:  f — A.  We  returned  to  the  old 
^yNtrm. 

if.  That  w«»uid  be  about  .II  or  3-  cents;? — A.  It  was  more  than  that. 

tj.  Wrll,  how  nuieh  * — A.  Wt'  <^ot  .')S  cents. 

1^.  llnwlon^Xdid  you  continue  at  'IS  cents.' — A,  I  think  about  two 
years:  the  la.st  vcar  we  not  IWK 

Q.  Whi.-h  yrar  di«l  you  ;ret  :\U  .'—A.  In  ISSlJ. 

i),  Wlirii  did  yt)U  ;:«t  nmre  than  that  * — A.  We  *^n\  moir  thiin  that 
ill  I^T.V 

^f,  I!«)w  murh  did  \ou  j;«*t  then  .' — A.  I  think  \\«»  ;/«>t  r>tJ  rcu\>  a  ton, 
*^'-i|  >Mhl  Ik-mumI  tin*  maiket  price. 

C^.  I)oy«Hi  !!iian  \ou  ;;«»t    IS  rents  more   than  y«>u  did  in  l>s  ;  ? — A.  \ 
■  «'>^,  ^iI ;  I  ;:ot  .*l.i;i  tor  a  car. 

^f,  I  oidv  want  thi»  amount  iht  toi. ;  \nii  '^n\  IS  nuts  a  ton  mon*  lor 
***>iini;:  then  than  in  ISm;  .' — A.   Yrs,  mt. 

.    1^.  Now  tril  mr  whvu  that  ifdurtuMi  took  phirr.'  -A.   I  r;ni  not  ;:iv«' 
^^  <*xartly.  it  Lfpt  riMbu'in;;  sinrt*  to  tin*  pU'.M'Ul  tinn'. 
.    ^i'  t  p<>n  what  rhar;:i*s  was  it  ir«hii'«l.* — A.  Tin' i»p«  raltiis  rlaiin  that 
^^  ^v;ison  atTount  of  tlir  rnhictioiiN  nt  tin*  pi irt'sof  «mmI  o"i  the  marLrt. 

^i,  Tlirv  claim  tli.it  the  «om|Mtitni  at  Ni'W  Voik  and  \»r>tei'ii  points 
^•is  ^iti'ii,  fioiii  thr  soli  coal  and  tiom  the  anthiacite  coal  tirUls,  that 
^^U'v  mu>t  rMlnci-   tin'  pnn-i:  now,  when  was  that  .'  — A.   Iliuh:  ahui;:- 

could  not  tril. 
%i.  Tliiou^xh  what  jMiiod  .'—A.  Ivi;:ht  alon;;  from  1S75  to  l'SS*». 
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Q.  And  iu  188G  the  miners  felt  as  though  they  were  not  receivrog 
enoup:h  for  their  work  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  a  common  subject  of  discussion  among  your  organizations 
of  labor  that  the  miners  were  not  receiving  their  fair  pro]K)rtion  of  the 
earnings? — A.  It  was  the  common  talk  among  organizations  of  Ubor 
and  among  unorganized  labor.    All  felt  alike. 

Q.  Then  all  agreed  upon  that ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  Ml  agreed  qikmi 
that. 

Q.  Before  September,  1887,  were  there  any  personal  negotiations  be- 
tween the  miners  and  their  employers  upon  this  subject  ? — A,  Not  in 
this  region. 

Q.  Did  you  occasion  a  strike  and  throw  20,000  men  out  of  cmployroeot 
and  100,000  people  out  of  support  without  going  to  your  employers  and 
talking  the  matter  over  with  them  ? — A.  We  sent  them  communications 
and  for  reasons— if  I  must  explain  I  will — for  reasons  bestkno«rntot&e 
men  employed  under  these  companies,  they  wanted  a  committee  to  go 
to  the  officers  of  the  companies. 

Q.  They  were  fo  go  in  such  a  way  they  did  not  wish  to  go  T — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Was  there  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  organization  of  labor  to 
require  the  employers  to  recognize  their  agents  as  such  ? — A.  We  con- 
sidered they  had  a  right  to  recognize  our  officers. 

Q.  You  considered  it  was  their  duty  to  recognize  them? — A.  Yes, as 
we  had  recognized  theirs. 

Q.  Was  not  that  part  of  the  contention  that  led  to  the  strike?— A. 
Yes,  sir;  it  was  part  of  the  contention. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  the  strike  w^as  ordered  by  local  assembly  number 
what? — A.  The  strike  was  ordered  by  a  majority  vote  of  the Lehi^ 
region,  which  was  counted  nineteen  out  of  twenty. 

Q.  In  this  order  or  conventionof  the  representatives  of  all  assemblies 
located  in  the  rjehigh  region  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(J.  A  joint  convention  where  all  the  assemblies  were  represented,  or 
does  one  assenil)ly  cover  the  whole  region  of  miners  .' — A.  S'o ;  there  Hr«J 
assemblies  located  at  each  main  town,  and  then  there  is  a  (hstrict  as- 
sembly they  are  attached  to. 

(^>.  Why  was  not  the  question  of  the  strike  submitted  to  the  mxuow^} 
executive  board,  before  such  a  strike  as  this  was  ordered  ? — A.  SoH 
was. 

Q.  i>efore  the  strike  was  ordered  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(},  And  had  their  approval  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir;  we  had  their  approval. 

Q.  Jn  documentary  form  .' — A.  in  documentary  form,  we  had  it  from 
the  JScptember  previous,  and  we  had  notitied  them,  and  from  the  faci 
they  did  not  appear,  tliat  gives  their  sanction. 

Q.  Then  you  infer  their  approval  from  not  api>earing? — A.  Ye*. 

(.>.  Voii  do  not  mean  in  this  instance  that  Mr.  Powderlv  and  those 
acting  directly  with  him  approved  of  this  strike  before  it  was  beguu.- 
A.  1  l)elievf»  tlioy  apj)roved  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  it  f — A.  That  they  approved  of  it. 

ii.  Helore  it  was  made  ? — A.  Ves  ;  we  sent  for  them  to  come  bon?aud 
investi.i;ate.  Last  Sei)tember  over  a  year  ago  we  ha^l  made  a  tlemaiHJ 
of  10  percent.  We  sent  for  the  executive  board  to  come  h('ro,«i"'j 
they  recognized  our  claim  as  just.  Then  the  executive  board  had  visite«l 
iMr.  Ario  Pardee  iV  Co ,  but  he  gave  no  satisfaction. 

(^>.  Wjis  it  the  national  executive  board  who  visited  ]\!r.  ParvU'"?- 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  one  of  the  elements  producing  the  strike  was  the  treatw^^Ji^ 
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P.  Panlee  gave  to  the  representative  board,  was  it  not  ? — A.  I  can  not 
y  that.    • 

Q.  Was  that  the  reason  why  yonr  snbonlinate  men  did  not  call  upon 
r*  Panlee,  the  manner  in  whicli  he  had  treated  the  representatives  of 
B  execMitive  board  f — A.  From  past  experience  we  understood  thnt 
r.  l*anl«M»  wonUl  not  treat  with  them ;  betmuse  we  had  visited  him  on 
n*ni1  occasions,  and  he  would  not  treat  with  us. 
Q.  lias  there  l)een  any  violence  in  this  region  on  account  of  the  strike, 
y  assaults  and  batteries,  or  collisions  of  any  kind  ! — A.  There  has 
en  no  difficulty  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Everything  has  been  peaceful  and  quiet  f — A.  It  is  very  (juiet,  but 
t  exactly  peaceful. 

Q.  The  men  have  been  quiet  under  order  to  do  the  best  they  could  ? — 
.  \Vi»  are  trying  to  do  that. 

Q.  Then  there  has  not  recently  been  any  proposition  of  any  kind  in 
tpinl  to  the  employes  and  the  employers* — A.  No,  sir;  we  iiave  not. 
lere  has  l>een  another  committee  that  I  know  of  that  visited  their 
perintendent. 

Q.  Give  us  a  statement  of  that,  if  you  will. — A.  Linderman,  Skeer 
Go.  had  signitied  their  intention  of  meeting  a  committee  of  their  own 
^u.  The  committee  went  t(»  nnvt  with  the  superintendent,  but  he 
ly  said  that  he  wouhl  pay  them  the  same  wages  as  they  were  receiv- 
g  before  they  struck,  and  whon  coal  would  atlvanco  he  would  give 
em  an  advance.    That  was  the  answer. 

Q.  What  reply  di«l  they  make  to  that  ? — A.  They  could  not  accept 
at. 

Q.  And  they  came  away.  About  when  was  that? — A.  I  tiiink  that 
M  in  Novemiier. 

Q.  Now  you  have  told  of  all  the  eftbrts  that  you  know  of  to  adjust 
lis  trouble  * — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  IIav(»  other  grievances  had  something  to  do  with  the  bringing  on  of 
lis  strik<\  although  not  in  the  demand  upon  which  the  strike  was 
fc«etlf— A.  W(  11,  then*  were  other  grievaiuH*s  we  might  eoiiph*  with 
»c  question  of  wages,  but  if  the  cpiestion  of  wages  was  grante<l,  why 
e  Would  accept. 

Q.  Wouhl  you  have  put  the  question  of  wages  as  pmminently  as  you 
fcve  «nd  the  amount  of  your  demand  as  large  as  you  did,  if  there  iiad 
>t  iK'en  other  grievances  existing  before? — A.  Probably  it  iiad  a  ten- 
ncy  that  way. 

Q.  The  matter  of  th<»  requirenn^nt  to  trade  at  company  .stores,  was 
•t  one  of  them  ! — A.  Yes;  we  would  like  to  get  rid  of  th<*  eompauy 
on»s,  if  possible. 

Q.  Di)  you  believe  tlie  miiu'rs  sutler  on  aeciMinl  of  th«»  neeessiiy  of 
^ing  at  the  company  stores  ? — A.  From  reports  as  given  by  the  rep- 
*etitatives  from  dillerent  mining  places,  I  believe  tliey  have  cause  to 
^Qplain  (»f  the  stores. 

U*  lh>  you  believe  that  tluy  atfect  th**  monthly  wages  of  tlie  miners 
Wthe  mine  lalnirers  so  as  to  reduce  their  monthlv  rates  f — A.  I  do, 

r. 

Q.  And  that   the  eonipanies make  proportionately  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;   1 

slieve  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  amount  <»f  coal  on  liaiMl  at  the  time 

'  Ibis  strike  f — A.  No,  sir ;   1  can  not  give  ytm  an  estimate  of  that ;  1 

in  not  answer  that  tpiestion. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  (*ircumstances  indicating  tliat  the  eompanies 

id  an  excess  of  coal  in  the  anthracite  region  and  wen*  willing  to  permit 
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a  strike  here  to  increase  the  price  of  coal  ? — A.  I  am  not  aware  of  that, 
sir;  I  cau  not  answer  that  question.  The  companies  generally hIo  not  let 
working  people  into  their  secrets,  consequently  it  is  hard  for  a  workman 
to  answer  questions  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Where  do  you  suppose  this  payment  to  the  miners  comes  froiuT— 
A.  1  do  not  understand. 

Q.  When  the  miners  are  at  work  they  are  paid  so  much  per  mouth 
or  per  ton ;  where  do  you  suppose  that  comes  from  ? — A.  From  the  ar- 
ticle they  produce. 

Q.  How  does  it  come,  how  is  it  obtained?— A.  By  the  proflt  they 
realize  on  the  article. 

Q.  The  profit  do  you  mean? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  profit  is  what  is  left  after  you  are  paid  ? — A.  The  price  they 
are  paid  for  coal. 

Q.  Then  the  wages  you  men  receive  come  from  the  consumer!— A. 
It  is  the  consumer  that  has  to  pay  for  all. 

Q.  The  consumer  pays  for  all.  Well,  now,  in  making  this  strike  too 
have  added  from  50  cents  to  $1  a  ton  to  this  consumer,  hjiveyounotf— 
A.  We  would  rather  reduce  it. 

Q.  Have  you  done  it  by  making  this  strike  ? — A.  W^e  have  not  di- 
rectly advanced  it. 

Q.  But  the  advance  followed  after  the  strike  ? — A.  The  companies 
have  the  coal,  not  the  miners. 

Q.  The  advance  followed  after  the  strike,  did  it  not? — A.  It  followed 
the  strike. 

Q.  Now^  I  w  ish  to  know  if  you  who  ordered  the  strike  and  are  respon- 
sible for  it  somewhat,  took  into  consideration  the  interest  of  those  con- 
sumers who  furnished  the  fund  out  of  which  you  are  paid  ?— A.  Yes, 
sir ;   we  considered  that. 

Q.  How  ? — A.  We  considered  that  the  companies  realized  toouiucli 
protit  and  that  the  consumers  paid  too  niuch  for  the  coal  and  we  are 
paid  too  little.  We  calculated  that  the  railroad  companies  and  the 
mining  companies  received  the  great  profit,  while  we  received  a  small 
share  and  the  consumers  have  to  pay  for  all. 

Q.  Did  you  consider  whether  it  would  raise  the  price  to  the  cousuui- 
ers  l>y  your  strik'.ng  .' — A.  Yes;  we  considered  that. 

Q.  V/ell,  did  that  have  any  intluence  upon  your  striking?— A.  It 
would  have  had  intluence  from  keeping  us  from  striking,  but  under  the 
circumstances  we  could  not  do  otherwise;  and  what  we  demanded  ou 
a  ton  of  coal  would  not  raise  the  price  of  coal  on  the  consumer. 

Q.  You  are  conscious  now  that  the  consumer  was  injured  on  account 
of  the  strike? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  he  was  injured  to  a  certain  ox- 
tent. 

i).  Did  you  consider  his  interest,  and  did  that  intluence  you  in  mak- 
ing the  strike  ! — A.  We  considered  the  interest  of  all. 

Q.  And  by  all  do  you  include  the  consumer  ? — A.  A'es,  sir:  tbecon- 
srimei. 

ii.  Do  you  mean  that  you  thought  it  would  benelit  the  consumer  fur 
you  t()  strike  ? — A.  No,  sir;   I  do  not  think  it  wouhi. 

Q.  It  would  l>e  likely  to  work  the  other  way  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  wouM 
be  iikciv  to  work  the  other  wav. 

(>.  \\  hat  nuinbei"  of  hovs  was  tiiere  included  in  this  20.000  si likin;: 
inrii  .' — A.  I  do  not  liaidh  think  there  were  anv  bovs  included  :  <it*lliese 
boys  ;iii(l  men  I  can  not  givi'  the  number. 

1}    What  i)ro|)i)rtion  weie  hoys? — A.   I  can  not  give  an  esliuialt-. 

Ki.  Well,  put  ii  anothiM' way.     Wluit  a ni( »u n t  cd' wages  per  day  would 
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J  20,()00  strikcM'^<  h:iv«»  earned,  if  they  liftd  kept  on  workinjr,  per  each 

rkiiig  day  ? — A.  1  suppose  they  wouhl  make  about  4liO,(MM)  a  day. 

2.  Now,  aii  >ou  were  working;,  how  many  days  wore  lost  in  Septem- 

'  by  reason  of  the  stiike  f — A.  We  were  worked  only  to  the  10th  of 

I  month. 

)•  Well,  how  man}' days — perhaps  you  would  have  had  less — I  want 

IT  estimate  of  the  number  of  full  days  you  lost  in  8ei»teml»er  by  the 

ikef — A.  That  is  a  question  lean  not  answer.    The  eompanies  work* 

rerent;  some  companies  work  more  days  than  others.    ISome  compa- 

8  might  work  twenty  days,  and  somi?  tifleen,  antl  some  twelve,  and 

on. 

J.  Would  it  be  correct  to  consider  every  working;  day  in  September 

er  the  10th  ? — A.  I  do  not  hardly  think  it  wouhl. 

J.  Well,  how  much  less  than  that? — A.  Probably  there  mi^hl  lie 

vthinl. 

i.  Kow,  as  to  October  ? — A.  I  can  not  p:ive  ,\ou  an  estimate  of  the 

cunt  ot  days. 

i.  How  many  days  would  you  have  worked  in  that  month  except  for 

i  strike  ? — A.  Probably  twenty. 

i.  And  in  Novemlu^r? — A.  Probably  the  same. 

i.  And  in  December  ? — A.  Probably  the  same,  or  close*  an  to  it. 

i.  And  in  January  f— A.  We  generally  run  shoit  in  this  month. 

I.  How  many  days  in  January  would  you  havewoiked.' — A.  Well, 

las  Iwen  the  habit  in  years  gone  by  to  work  half  the  time. 

i.  You  compute,  therefore,  half  time  for  January  ' — A.  Yes,  sir. 

i.  And  for  February  alxmt  the  same  f — A.   l*robably  tin*  same. 

i.  Then  during  this  iteriod  there  has  be(?n  a  loss  of  :?l'0,(KH»  a  day 

the  workmen  of  this  region  for  the  number  of  d.iysvtiu  have  given 
i»ai:h  month  since  the  strike  .'—A.  Yes,  sir. 

i.  Has  anybmly  got   that  money  ' — A.  I   d(»  not   kiniw   they   h.ive. 
[iiel>ody  must  have  it. 
^.  NtilwMly  has  earned  it .' — A.  No. 

i.  Theen)|)loyers  have  saved  themselves  Irom  pacing  it  .* — A.  Well, 
'U  the  employers  in  this  region  have  saved  this. 

j.  Then  if  they  had  as  mnrh  coal  as  thr  markrt  would  take,  I  sup* 
w  they  have  not  lost  much  * — A.  No,  if  they  had  the  e«>al. 
^.  We  will  take  the  whole  regit»ii  tlirotigh,  th«*  atitliraeili'  ie;;ion,  if 
?y  were  ableto  furnish  as  n:neli  eoal  as  the  inaikrt  would  lake,  with 
000  men  on  strike  in  the  L<»hiiili  and  tin*  Schuylkill  n*'.:io(i  •,  and  the 
ge-roll  redueeil  proportionately,  then  the  emjiloNcrs  in  the  t \v(i  regions 
ide  money  t — A.  2  should  think  so. 

Ij.  Except  that.  di»  yon  know  of  anybody  that  has  H»ccn  bcnctited  by 
is  strike  f — A.  Outside  ilie  cipi'iators  in  the  county,  ni»,  >ii. 
Q*  Were  the  workmen  .' — A.  No,  sir. 
(2«  You  «lo  not  see  that  von  have  iM'en  beiu'fited  tnuch  bv  i?  as  \ct  .* — 

No;  we  have  i.ot  been  bent^fite*!  by  it. 

(2*  llow  large  an  amount  was  at'cumulated  to  support  tltoe  people, 
W  long  have  their  families  been  supported  ?  — A.  Tlie\  Irive  lixedon 
dsaKscnptiniis  tiiey  received  fiom  othi»rs. 

(J.  By  the  assistance  of  brother  organizatit»n'<  of  uoikan'ii  *  -A.  Yes, 
• 

Q.  And  the  support  has  been  \(  ry  handsome  an<l  li'ueia^  .*— .\.  !t  has 
m  lil»eral. 

[}•  Have  any  of  tJM'.sc  n.iiic.v  .staited  up  and  i'ihplo\e«l  :morgani/:ed 
K)r  and  i»cen  lUhUingMme  this  .siiik(  .'--A.  TIicK' are  .some,  not  very 
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Q.  Well,  give  me  your  estimate  of  that. — A.  Derringer,  operated  by 
Ooxe  Bros.  &  Co. 

Q.  How  many  have  they  employed  ? — A.  I  believe  less  than  100  men. 
They  started,  probably,  with  six  or  eight  inside,  and  kept  coming  ani? 
adding  to  them. 

Q.  These  men  have  not  met  with  any  violence  on  the  part  of  the 
striking  men,  have  they! — A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Have  any  other  collieries  started  up  here  with  unorgauizeti 
labor  ? — A.  There  is  one  up  here. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  suppose  are  at  work  in  the  Lehigh  regioc  • 
properly? — A.  Probably  a  hundred  men  or  less. 

Q.  You  mean  more  than  that  in  the  Lehigh  region ! — A.  I  do  uot 
mean  more  than  that;  that  is,  in  the  actual  mining  of  coal. 

Q.  These  operators  have  not  made  much  eiibrt  to  develop  tbeir 
mines  and  increase  their  output  since  the  strike,  have  they? — A.  Tbej 
have  made  efforts,  but  were  not  successful. 

Q.  What  has  been  to  hinder  or  interfere  with  it ;  what  has  prevented 
them  ? — A.  Why  the  action  of  the  Lehigh  region  on  September  10;  that 
is  exactly  what  has  prevented  them. 

Q.  But  what  has  prevented  them  from  bringing. in  outside  labor? 
What  has  hindered  them  from  bringing  ifi  labor, aud  puttinjgi^it  at 
work ;  the  world  is  full  of  laboy  ?— A.  From  the  fact  they  kiioV^Bng 
about  the  work.  *  . 

Q.  You  think  they  could  not  find  skilled  miners  t— A.  LdOiiotLkuow 
that  they  could  get  miners  to  cpme  in.  and  fill  their  x>liicesj_{3k,.laibarer 
would  be  useless  to  put  in  a  mine. 

Q.  So  the  laborer  woulil  be  useless,  and  you  think  the  minera  woald 
have  refused  from  sympathy  with  the  striking  miners  T^\rfr!iiaj]«^ 

Q.  And  that  practically  prevented  the  further  development  of  the 
mines  during  the  existence  of  the  strike  f — A.  That  is  it,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  uuderstJHid  tlie  fact  to  be  as  stated  by  the  hist  witness, 
that  manv  miners  are  in  the  houses  that  are  owned  bv  their  former  em- 
ployers  and  that  they  remain  without  paying  rent  except  what  was 
charged  against  them  on  account  I — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  remain  in  the 
houses.  The  system  under  whicli  we  hold  the  houses  or  rent  the  bouses 
was  they  are  stopped  monthly  wlien  at  work,  and  when  they  are  not  at 
work  they  charge  the  man  with  that;  so,  really,  they  deduct  tbe  rent 
from  our  pay. 

Q.  You  may  explain  the  methods  of  leasing  and  the  manner  iu  which 
that  bargaining  is  done,  if  you  will.  1  think  you  understand  it  as  well 
as  any  one. — A.  The  form  of  the  lease  ] 

Q.  If  you  have  one. — A.  Mr.  Hines  has  one. 

Q.  If  there  is  anything  about  the  lease  you  can  state  it ;  please  state. 
it. — A.  We  are  not  consulted  in  regard  to  the  lease;  v»e  are  forced  in  a 
measure  to  sign  it.  We  get  the  house  and  <;o  to  the  otiice  lor  tbe  key. 
and  they  hand  you  something  like  this,  and  say  *•  sign  your  name.''  h^ 
you  refuse  it  you  can  not  get  the  key.  Under  that  lease  there  yon  mast 
leave  the  premises  in  from  live  to  ten  days. 

(J.  If  you  fail  to  pay  the  rent  ' — A.  it  you  fail  to  do  as  tliey  wisbyou 
to  do. 

Q.  Are  these  conditions  stated  here  in  the  lease  that  yon  must  com- 
l)ly  with  ;  is  the  discipline  provided  for  in  the  lease  / — A.  Xot  that  1  am 
aware  of. 

Q.  Did  considerable  numbers  of  your  men  go  to  the  Scbnyikill 
mines! — A.  A  number  of  them  went  when  it  was  working. 
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(>.  And  (initc  a  uuiubcr  of  Uieni  went  to  the  Lackawauua  region  I— 
A.  Yes,  »ir. 
Q.  Have  tliey  helped  to  iiicreiise  theoutput  from  tbere coneiderably ? — 

A.    Ves,  :;ir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  matter  you  wish  to  explain  to  us  and  8tate 
ahciit  ? — A.  As  re<:ard8  the  leases  ?  1  think  it  wsi8  in  last  May  then^ 
was  i\\{'  laiiiilies  evieted  in  a  plaee  known  as  Hazel  Hrook. 

Q.  I>i>  \  t)\\  know  the  circumstances,  or  are  you  informed  as  to  the  cir- 
cumstances ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  may  state  lIuMu  if  you  please.— A.  They  considered  they  were 
aggrieved  and  that  they  were  not  getting  justice,  and  tiiey  met  their 
employer  and  wanted  the  niatter  rectified,  and  he  would  not  ecmsent  to 
doing  this  :  consequently  they  struck,  and'he  gave  them  this  five  days' 
notice,  anil  on  account  oi'  that  they  were  evicted. 

Q.  How  was  it  managed;  were  they  simply  tohl  to  go  out  and  they 
went,  or  wt^re  they  removetl  l»y  an  oflicerf — A.  Put  in  the  street;  yes, 
sir. 

i}.  Parties  in  the  strike  ?— A.  \'es,  sii*;  5^J-<1  they  h«ad  to  leave  there. 

Q.  And  they  had  to  find  housing  s(unewhere  else? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

C^.  These  were  families — men,  women,  and  children  * — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

1^.  Is  there  any  other  matter  connectei!  with  the  strike  which  you  wish 
to  explain  or  give  us  your  statement  of  f — A.  There  is  a  nmtter  that  luis 
been  likely  looked  after;  that  is,  the  matter  of  outside  pay. 

Q.  .Make  a  statement  about  that,  if  you  pleas4'. — A.  In  1875  our  peo- 
ple rereive<l  ivom  $0  to  $11  a  week  as  outside  laborers.  To  4lay,  if  I  am 
iiifonned  correctly,  according  to  the  statement  made,  they  are  working 
Un-  ill  cents  a  day  up  to  $l.l[>pand  in  a  few  eases  they  received  81**30; 
t'sat  is  but  a  few  cases,  aml^j^ve  consider  that  a  great  wrong.  In  many 
<.i>is  tjie  children  were  l)aie?i>otiHl  ai'd  without  clothes  befoix*  we  made 
tiii.fTTemiiud. 

s  it  yoar  judgment,  from  what  >ou  have  .seen,  that  in  the  cases 
*tf  whtMethe  children  were  l);in'fo!»*ted  and  insutlicienlly  elothe^l,  that  the 
v.firkmen,  or  men  an<!  bn>s  oi' the  family,  di«l  what  they  could  to  support 
tliein  ? — A.  Yes.  .sir. 

Q.  \V«}iktMl  hartland  eai  iied  g<M)d  wages  and  were  gooil,  strong  uwu  f — 
A.  Yrs,.Nir:  they  wen- ;:o.»d,  strong  men.  1  know,  in  fact,  th;ir  in  tlve 
>ears  th«'  batclier  ilidift  stand  at  their  door  to  give  them  a  )«  nnl  of 
Ire.sli  nu>iit. 

y.  What  has  bei'U  tin*  .systi'm  with  such  people  as  to  obtaining  nieat  ? — 
A.  In  Si)nu' e. !s»*s  there  is  what  is  called  the  company  butcher.  In  the 
caso  of  Ilazi'l   hnuik  t!i(*rc  was  a  company  butcher,  I  think,  sold  meat. 

(J.  An<l  rhar;;<Ml  it  a;:ainst  \\n'  wa;:i»s  on  account ;  that  is,  they  could 
gel  the  meat  when  tiu-  account  would  bear  it  * — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  there 
was  no  ot!:ei-  hjiti'hcr  allowc<l  in  then*.  That  was  eonsi«lere<l  private 
prop(it\  ii:  thai  town,  and  a  butcher  would  not  be  idlowed  t(»  Ci>me  in 
with  TTfs  Vvaz'on,  accord! n;:  to  the*  statement  made. 

TJ.  Wl:i  rr  was  that  .'  A.  In  Ila/.cl  nr(M)k.  They  were  notitkd  by  the 
Coal  ;:ni  lion  poll*"*  n^H  to  cimiic  in  on  the  premises  t«>  peildle  meat  and 
oincr  ifiTngs. 

1^.  1  on  refer  to  the  (\»al  ami  Iron  police  who  are  on  cluty  in  the  Lehigh 
VaUey  Kailroatl  in  this  ctmnt  v  ? — A.  Yes  ;  who  was  emploved  bv  Norris 

Q.  Yon  Ih'ard  ihr  statemiMit  i>f  tin*  hiNt  witness,  Mr.  Kvans,  in  reganl 
to  tlie  trading  with  the  conipaay  stores,  and  as  to  the  etlect  of  such 
trading  7 — .\.  Yes,  sir;  I  heartl  part  of  it. 
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Q.  Do  you  agree  with  Lis  statement  as  to  the  fact  and  effect!— A. 
He  Las  given  a  statement  of  the  company  stores.  Wbere  I  live  there 
are  cases  where  they  lia\  e  charged  from  10  to. 30  pfcr  cent,  more  for  their 
goods  than  they  did.jji  .iudiyidual.stpres/ 

Q.  What  pressure,  if  any,  was  brought  to  bear  upon  them  to  indaoe 
them  to  trade  at  company  stores? — A.  In  some  cases,  as  LhavfiJigen  iD- 
formed,  some  of  the  officials  of  Jthe  company,  such  as  foremen,  etc.,  would 
state  to  their  wprkmeUj  *'  If  jou.wiUpatronize.Qie  we. wHLii^ 
Well,  that  meS/Ut  if  fnere  was  a  good  job  thev  would  receive  it ii 
traded  m  the  company  stores. 

Q.  Did  y6'a'unaer8faiid"if  the  man  was  trading  at  a  store  which  was 
not  a  company  store,  and  spending  a  considerable  portion  of  his  wages 
there,  that  it  was  so  managed  through  the  bosses  that  he  was  put  upon 
a  bad  job  1 — A.  It  occurs.  There  is  a  fact  that  if  you  are  working  for  the 
company  and  it  happens  so  that  you  run  behind  on  your  accounts  to  the 
store,  and  you  are  working  for  the  company' — working  as  a  miner— yea 
will  get  more  time. 

Q.  That  is,  you  will  be  allowed  to  work  more  hours  ! — A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  is  overtime  you  will  get. 

Q.  In  order  that  you  may  pay  up  at  the  store  f — A.  If  there  are  any 
who  do  not  deal  with  the  company  stores,  you  are  not  sent  after. 

Q.  Then  it  might  inure  to  the  men's  benefit  to  get  iu  debt  at  the 
company's  stores  ? — A.  It  might. 

Q.  Is  not  this  a  fact,  a  poor  man  without  credit  (and  of  course  with- 
out capital)  commencing  work  could  get  credit  at  tlie  stores  of  the 
company  for  which  he  is  working,  when  he  could  not  get  it  at  au  inde- 
pendent store  ?— A.  I  do  not  think  he  could,  for  he  has  a  guaranty  for 
what  they  give  them.  If  I  go  to  work  for  the  company,  I  come  here  a 
stranger  and  I  work  two  days ;  now,  then,  I  can  go  to  the  company^s 
store  and  they  will  give  the  equivalent  for  what  I  have  done.  Then 
they  lijiv(»  pay  for  their  goods. 

Q.  Will  they  advance  if  you  need  it,  or  let  you  draw  five  or  six  days 
up  when  you  have  done  two  days'  work  ? — A.  Yes;  when  they  are  ac 
quiiinted  with  you  they  might,  when  it  is  without  danger  to  themselves. 

Q,  Hut  an  independent  jstore-keeper  might  do  the  same  thiiifr?— ^^• 
Certainly;  we  get  credit  from  individual  store-keepers. 

(J.  Now,  is  there  any  other  matter  connected  with  the  managemeur 
between  the  employers  and  the  employes,  or  in  relation  to  this  strike, 
that  occurs  to  you,  that  you  wish  to  state  or  explain  f — A.  I  believe  1 
have  gone  over  the  ground. 

By  Mr.  CIII^MA^^ : 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  the  output  of  coal  in  this  region  is,  gCQ- 
erally  ? — A.  I  can  not  give  you  an  estimate,  sir. 

Q.  Can  not  vou  give  an  estimate  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

(i.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  the  mines  around  here,  where  the  striKe 
has  been,  got  out  their  usual  quantity  of  coal  last  year  ? — A.  I  doiioi 
think  they  did. 

Q.  You  think  they  are  short  in  their  output  ? — X.  Yes,  sir. 

C^.  Have  you  any  idea  how  short  they  are  * — A.  I  have  not  au  idea. 

Q.  You  have  no  idea  how  much  coal  they  had  on  hand  when  the  strike 
occurred  \ — A.  No,  sir. 

15y  Mr.  Stone: 

Q.  What  company  did  you  work  for  ? — A.  I  worked  for  the  Stout  Coal 
Company. 

Q.  How  manv  men  did  they  have  f — A.  Probably  they  would  employ 
250  men  all  told. 
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Q.  Do  >'oa  know  aiiytliing  about  the  Lf*lni;b  Conl  and  Navigation 
Company  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  there  is  such  a  company? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  do  they  do  their  mining  ! — A.  They  have  a  portion  of  their 
mines  in  Schuylkill  County,  I  think. 

Q.  Have  they  niines  in  this  district! — A.  I  think  they  have  some 
on  the  south  side  tlown  here. 

Q.  The  report  of  this  inspector  says  that  in  188C,  in  this  district,  they 
had  1,792  men  at  work? — A.  The  I^ehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Com- 
pany? 

Q.  Yes;  the  Lelii^h  Coal  and  Navigation  Company. — A.  That  is  the 
i'anther  Creek  Valley. 

Q.  1  do  not  know  about  that. — A.  It  is  known  as  the  Panther  Creek 
Valley,  but  it  is  included  in  the  Lehigh  region. 

if.  1  have  here  in  my  hands  the  report  of  Mr.  lioderick,  giving  the 
names  of  operators  and  the  number  of  men  each  employ,  etc.,  in  1H8(>. — 
A.  This  is  attached  to  the  Lehigh  region;  it  is  called  the  Panther  Creek 
Valley. 

C^.  I  see  in  the  Philadelphia  Kecord  of  yesterday  an  account  of  a  re- 
port made  by  the  directors  of  that  company  of  the  operations  of  the  com- 
pany for  the  past  year.  1  thought  probably  you  might  be  able  to  say 
something  about  some  of  the  matters  stated  in  thisrei>ort.  Now  I  lind 
this  statement  among  others  in  the  sumnuiry  contained  in  the  news- 
pa  perof  this  report  just  made :  **Miners'  wages,  the  com])any  claim,  were 
not  allowed  to  goas  lowas  the  basis  would  permit  from  Septeml)er,  1884, 
to  April,  1S87,  the  men  having  l)een  paid  on  the  ?l  basis  when  coal 
was  i)elowthat  figure,  the  wa^es  having  been  advanced  when  the  prices 
went  alMJve  that  ligure." — A.  When  the  basis  was  adopted  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  tliey  mined  coal  by  the  ton  and  sold  it  to  the  com- 
pany by  the  ton.  Now  they  nnne  it  by  the  yard  and  thecompany  pays 
f«>r  it  by  the  yard,  and  the  basis  is  simply  for  day's  wages. 

if.  Now  let  me  ask  you  this  question.  Have  you  lH*en  endeavoring 
to  do  regular  work,  all  you  could  get  to  do,  when  you  were  working? — A. 
Yes,  all  I  was  abli^  to;  sometimes  more. 

Q.  You  have  not  endeavored  to  evade  work  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  much  perdaydiil  your  wages  last  yearaveiageyjm  f — 
A.  1  do  not  know  untler  the  circumstances,  rnlcss  I  could  give  you 
the  circumstaners  of  the  case  1  would  not  be  justified  in  stating  the 
amount  1  earned.  1  earne<l  a  great  deal  over  the  a  verge  amount,  con- 
sequently there  are  circumstances  connected  with  it. 

Q.  What  would  Ix*  the  average  earnings  of  tlu'  miners  .' — A.  The 
avera^je  wa;;es  ot  the  miners  in  this  Lehigh  region  is  und<'rst(N)d  t4>  Ih» 
sonu'Where  in  the  neighborhood  of  ?.*{()  a  month,  probably  a  little  over; 
sometimes  it  varies. 

if.  For  how  many  ilay.s  work  wouhl  that  be  ? — A.  Well,  according  to 
statements  given  in  sometimes  from  the  dift'en*nt  collieries,  they  some- 
times run  as  high  as  >^:l  and  ilown  as  low  as  $l.,'i]. 

if.  From  J?!.. U  to  ^*l*  a  tlay  f — A.  And  in  some  eases  ^J.LM ;  some- 
times it  gcH's  as  hi;:h  ;  it  varies.  V«m  may  have  gone  up  oim'  month 
and  g(»  back  the  next  month. 

Q.  Here  is  this  statement  fioni  this  summary:  **In»m  January  1, 
i88<>,  to.lune  1,  bSST,  the  pi^iod  when  the  prietM^fetKil  reacheil  its  high- 
eht,  the  miners  averaged  ^I'.Tli  a  «lay,  or  about  i?7-0  a  year."  Thisisthe 
Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company  empl(»yes  ?— A.  According  to  the 
statement  made  by  the  employes  of  that  ci>mpany,  they  did  not  come 
anywhere  near  that. 
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Q.  Are  there  any  employes  of  that  company  here  in  townt — ^A.  Not 
that  I  know  of.    It  is  a  distance  off,  probably  20  or  30  miles  from  here. 

Q.  Were  these  people  in  this  strike  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  men  of  this  company  went  on  the  strike  with  the  rest  of  you!— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Here  is  a  further  statement :    "  The  report  says  that  the  compaDj 
could  not  afford  to  pay  higher  wages,  never  having  made  more  than  22} 
cents  a  ton  on  its  coal.''    Now,  can  you  say  anything  in  response  to  thifl 
statement ?-f-A.  I  can  say  a  little  according  to  a  statement  made  by  a 
party  who  was  employed  by  that  company.    It  is  a  big  vein  of  32-foot 
thickness  and  10  yards  in  width.    Now,you  gentlemen  .ire  good  at  fig- 
uring and  you  can  very  easily  figure  this  out.    If  they  receive  $10  a 
yard,  and  they  receive  in  other  places  $7  a  yard,for  cutting  this  coal, 
and  27  cubic  feet  of  coal  constituting  a  ton,  now  you  can  average  how 
many  tons  of  coal  are  in  one  yard  of  that  10  yards  wide  and  32  feet  in 
thickness,  and  then  you  will  get  the  result  exactly  as  it  is  and  see  what 
amount  it  will  come  to.    Of  course  my  fingers  are  too  well  chopped  up 
for  figuring. 

Q.  You  say  that  in  that  company  the  mining  was  done  by  the  yard!— 
A.  Yes,  sir;  at  present  it  has  been  done  by  the  yard,  or  at  the  time 
they  ceased  work. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  briefly  and  clearly  just  what  sort  of  a  coutract 
the  miner  makes  with  the  operator  when  he  mines  by  the  yard?— A. 
He  gets  so  much  per  yard  in  the  breast. 

Q.  Well,  here  is  a  vein  now,  say  from  this  point,  and  that  is  a  yard; 
now,  say  it  is  20  or  30  feet  thick  down  that  way,  now  here  is  a  yanl 
from  here  to  here  [illustrating  on  paper],  do  I  understand  you  tosayyoa 
measuie  a  yard  that  way  and  a  yard  that  way  and  make  a  square — • 
A.  (Inteniiptiug.)  No,  no;  I  will  show  you  this.  Here  is  a  vein  here 
horizontal,  and  that  starts  here.  Here  is  the  starting  point  herein  the 
hrrnst  ;  now,  tin  v  work  in  here  down  to  a  width  of  10  vards  from  this 
point  to  here.  AVolI,  now  we  work  10  yards  wide  and  a  yard  in  lengtli; 
that  constitutes  a  yard,  and  this  a  thickness  of  32  feet. 

The  CHAiioiArs.  So  it  is  a  varying  quantity  ? 

A.  The  vein  runs  32  feet  as  the  average;  you  have  got  to  take  the 
whole  of  that  down. 

Bv  Mr.  Stone: 

Q.  A  yard  each  way  of  special  thickness? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a  vara 
in  here  and  then  10  in  width,  and  then  the  thickness  of  the  vein. 

Q.  Ten  yards  in  front,  1  yard  in,  and  30  feet  up — whatever  thickness 
of  the  vein — that  you  call  a  yard? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  the  pperatois  Cii^^ 
a  yard. 

Q.  What  601 1  of  a  vard  is  it — a  yard  that  is  30  feet  one  way  an<l^ 
feet  in  and  20  or  30  fe^et  up— what  sort  of  a  yard  is  that  ?— A.  TlnUi'^ 
what  the  operators  call  a  yard,  and  these  are  the  terms  under  wliicH 
you  make  your  agreement — 10  yards,  a  yard  in,  and  the  thickness  of  tli^^ 
vein.    This  is  the  contract  that  the  operators  will  give. 

Q,  And  how  much  does  he  get  for  taking  that  out? — A.  Froml^^^ 

810. 

Q.  According  to  what  ? — A.  According  to  the  hardness  of  the  place. 

Q.  The  thickness  of  the  vein  would  influence  it? — A.  No,sir;  nottbere- 

Q.  Snppose  a  vein  was  40  feet  thick? — A.  The  same. 

Q.  Then  ho  would  get  no  more  for  taking  out  one  of  10  feet  or  40 
feet  high? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  a  more  profitable  way  of  mining^  that  contract  system  t— 
A.  Undoubtedly. 
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Q.  Then  the  uiiiiers  who  arc  working  in  tbat  way  would  make  nioro 
than  the  miners  under  the  contract  system ;  the  same  system  yon  have 
heref — A-  No,  they  would  not  make  more  there  under  the  contract,  but 
great  work  is  there  at  that  vein.  When  they  start  they  work  a  month 
and  make  nothing  because  they  have  to  leave  the  coal  for  future  work. 

Q.  Uow  do  they  manage  to  make$2.72,  and  the  men  here  make  $1  30. 
Why  do  you  not  do  that  way  here! — A.  Our  veins  are  different 

Q.  What  did  they  strike  for! — A.  For  an  advance. 

Q.  If  you  bad  been  making  $2.72  up  here,  that  would  be  more  than 
the  advance  you  struck  for  added  to  your  present  wages  ! — A.  But  we 
did  not  believe  they  made  that  amount  according  to  our  statement. 

Q.  Supposing  that  was  true! — A.  If  they  made  that  amount  they 
were  making  a  fair  day^s  pay,  but  they  were  not  making  the  amount  the 
miners  should  have  for  the  dangers  and  risks  of  gas,  shots,  etc. 

Q.  Still  if  you  were  to  add  to  the  wages  you  were  getting  in  Decem- 
ber the  additional  percentage  you  asked  for,  it  would  not  more  than 
make  $2.72  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  make  that  much. 

Q.  If  these  men  were  getting  $2.72  a  day,  they  were  getting  more 
than  you  asked  for  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  were  getting  more  than  we 
asked  for. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  other  question  ;  did  you  have  pretty  regu- 
lar work  through  the  year  ? — A.  I  guess  I  worke<l  as  much  as  the  aver- 
age of  the  men. 

Q.  Did  the  men,  or  you,  work  all  they  wanted  to  during  the  year! — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Uow  many  days  were  you  permitted  to  work  out  of  three  hundred 
and  mid  working  days!— A.  I  could  not  give  you  a  just  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  days  we  worked. 

Q.  Your  company  does  not  seem  to  be  in  this  book  ! — A.  Thoy  should 
be  in  there  somewhere. 

Q.  What  did  you  call  it  ? — A.  The  Stout  Coal  Company,  Milnesvillo. 

Q.  The  avera;re  days  worked  in  this  regio?i  for  that  year  is  stateil  at 
221,  or  a  little  over  two-thirds  of  the  working  days. — A.  I  supiK)so  that 
would  be  about  corrtM't — the  statement  in  tliere. 

Q.  Did  you  know  whether  you  did  not  work  moiv  tlian  that  f  Was  it 
your  own  act,  ycuir  own  desire! — A.  No,  sir;  tlie  companies  claimed 
tbat  the  market  was  not  taking  the  output. 

Q.  Then  the  purpose  of  tiie  company  Wiis  to  limit  the  output  f — A. 
Yes,  sir;  the  purpose  of  the  company,  I  suppose. 

ii.  To  limit  the  output  by  restricting  the  work  * — A.  It  was  that  way 
sonietinte  ago. 

ii.  How  many  days  were  you  oil*  from  January,  1.SS7,  up  to  the 
strike  ? — A.  1  could  not  tell  you,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  pretty  full  work  between  those  d.ites  ? — A.  I  would 
hanlly  think  we  worked  over  two-thirds  time. 

Q.  Well.afifr  March  to  September,  were  you  doing  full  work  ? — A.  No, 
sir;  we  <iid  not  do  litli  work  hardly  at  any  time. 

Q.  Was  thi're  a  surplus  of  roal  on  hand  at  the  time  of  this  striki*  f — 
A.  That  1  can  not  ttll  you. 

Q.  Was  there  any  motive  or  eould  there  have  lK»eu  on  the  part  of  the 
companies  to  induce  this  strike  ? — A.  I  could  not  tell  yon  that 

Mr.  Pakkkk.  The  eoal  is  all  cleaned  up  in  this  region  now  ! 

A.  I  think  it  is  just  now. 

Mr.  Parker,  Ready  to  go  to  work  again ! 
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TESTIMONY  OF  W.  H.  HINES. 

4 

W.  H.  HiNES,  sworu  and  cxamiued. 

By  Mr.  Chipman: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  f — A.  Wilkes  Barre. 

Q.  Wiiat  is  your  business  ? — A.  Attorney  at  law. 

Q.  Do  you  practice  law  at  Wilkes  Barre? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  this  mining  strike? — A.  I  think  I 
know  a  little  of  it;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  origin  of  it  ?^— A,  Only  from  hearsay,  from  those 
with  whom  I  have  been  in  communication. 

Q.  Doj'ou  know  anything  about  the  system  of  leases  which  prevails 
in  this  Lehigh  district  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  are  the  leases  made  to  the  miners,  in  writing  or  verbally*— 
A.  In  writing  generally,  and  I  think  altogether. 

Q.  Is  there  any  form  of  leased  used  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  general  ? — A.  Well,  I  think  this  form  in  this  region  is  used 
pretty  generally,  altogether  in  the  Lehigh  region. 

Q.  Have  you  any  of  these  leases  with  yon  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  made  a 
copy  today  for  the  committee. 

Q.  Is  it  written  or  printed  ? — A.  I  made  a  copy.    (Lease  was  read  as 

follows :) 

Exhibit  55. 

This  agreement  of  loose,  made  the  15th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1?^84,  between  J.  S. 
Wentz,  E.  B.  LeisenriD;?,  trading  as  J.  S.  Wentz  <fe  Co.,  party  of  the  first  part,  and 
Pat  Dunlay,  party  of  the  second  part,  Avitnesseth  that  the 'said  party  of  the  firet 
part,  ill  consideration  of  the  rents  and  agreeiiieuta  hereinafter  agreed  to  be  paid  and 
performed  by  the  said  party  of  the  secoud  part,  doth  hereby  hiase  to  the  said  party  of 
the  second  P«irt  the  following  house  and  lot  with  the  appurtenances,  situate  in  the 
township  of  Foster,  in  the  county  of  Luzerne,  and  8tate  of  Teunsylvauin,  bounded 
and  described  as  follows  : 

House  No.  50  with  one-eighth  aero  of  land  or  tht'ieabonts.  To  havo  and  to  hold  the 
said  premises  for  the  term  and  period  of  one  month  from  the  date  hereof,  and  soon 
from  month  to  month  so  long  as  the  said  le^5see  shall  remain  in  the  emi>loy  of  the  said 
J.  8.  Wentz  &  Co.  and  shall  pay  the  rent  as  hereinafter  stipulated,  or  nutii  thes<iid 
liarty  of  the  lirst  part  shall  give  written  notice  to  the  said  i>arty  of  the  sioond  part  to 
quit  the  premises,  at  least  ten  days  before  the  expiration  of  any  i)articulMr  calendar 
month,  which  notice  is  hereby  agreed  to  be  sullicient  for  all  legal  ])urposes  in  Hen  ot 
any  notice  recjuired  by  law,  and  may  be  i)ersonally  served  or  left  at  the  dwelliughoiiv>' 
<m  the  premises  hereby  leased:  Frovichd,  That  the  said  term  shall  not  extend  l)eyoud 
the  time  said  J.  8.  AVentz  &  Co.  may  be  entitled  to  the  i)osbession  of  said  j)n'rai'^>- 

And  the  said  ])arty  of  the  second  ]»art  hereby  agrees  tojiay  to  the  said  .1.  ^*.  Wentz 
iV.  Co.  for  the  use  of  said  ])remises  the  sum  of  S4  tor  each  and  every  n.ontli  he  oecn- 
pies.thc  same,  and  that  tlio  sanic^  may  be  retained  by  th(^  said  J.  8.  Went/.  &  Co.  out 
of  any  moneys  due  to  the  said  party  of  the  second  ])art  from  the  said  party  of  thetir-t 
X)art.  And  tin?  said  party  of  the  second  part  further  agrees  that  whenever  he  sluul 
cease  to  work  for,  or  shall  be  discharged  from  the  service  of,  said  .1.  S.  Went/  iV  C'». 
or  notice  to  him  to  quit  the])remises  shall  have  ])een  served  as  aforesai<l,  he  willini- 
mediately  surrender  nj)  to  them  t\w  jmssession  of  said  demanded  ])reniises.  \\ifblli'^ 
appurtenances;  and  in  case  he  fails  so  to  do  within  ten  davs  ait<'r  he  shall  have 
ceased  to  work  for  J.  8.  Wentz  S:,  Co.,  or  shall  have  been  disehargeil.  or  notice  to 
him  to  (juit  the  ])remises  shall  have  been  served  as  aforesaid,  it  >hall  be  !a\>t'iil  f^^"^ 
said  .1.  8.  Wentz  tV.  Co.,  or  any  person  or  pei>ions  by  them  so  diiected,  to  enter  ui»o« 
and  dispossess  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  and  take  ])osst\ssion  of  snidpre")' 
ises,  u^iing  such  force  as  may  be  necessary  for  that  puriMK«',  nnd  for  so  doing  lb'** 
lease  and  agreement  shall  bt»  a  sullicient  warrant,  authority,  and  jusiilieaiion. 

8hould  the  said  ,1.  S.  Wentz  S9  Co.  prefer  to  resort  to  ihe  ordinary  legal  ])nKCSj»to 
obtain  possession  the  giving  of  any  previous  n(»ti<'e  t'or  that  ptirpose  is  lierehy  ex- 
])n'ssly  wai\e<l,  and  the  said  party  (d'  the  second  ])art  shall  ))ay  to  the  said  J.  ^• 
Went/  A:  Co.  all  d;nna^^«'S  wiiieli  may  be  done  said  premises  l»y  iiis  act  or  negleet,  U'l'' 
the  sann^  may  be  retained  from  bis  wages  or  from  aiiy  moneys  due  to  him  froju  t'l" 
eaid  J.  8.  Wentz  vX:  Co. 
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MO  Alittll  uot  be  assigned,  nor  shall  any  improvemeDta  the  Haul  natty  nf  tho 
^  way  make  upon  the  premises  be  sold  by  him,  or  applied  in  aimtoment  of 

shall  said  premises  l>e  underlet  without  the  written  conHont  of  said  J.  8. 
Co. 

9  said  uarty  of  tho  second  part  hereby  waives  and  rclinfiiiiHlieH  all  ri|;hts 
IS  to  the  lM^netit«f  provisions,  and  exemptions  of  the  act  entitled  **An  act  to 
roperty  to  the  value  of  |;U)0  from  levy  and  sale  on  executions  and  distress 

approved  the  9th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1849,  and  the  sunplemeuts  thereto. 
B  following  amicable  action  in  ejectment  is  hereby  maue  a  part  of  this  in- 
as  an  additional  security  to  the  party  o{  tho  first  part,  to  enable  the  party 
it  part  in  case  of  arrears  of  rent,  or  in  ease  of  the  party  of  the  second  part 
9  work  for,  or  bein)^  discharged  by,  said  party  of  tho  tirst  part,  to  recover 
,0  possession  of  the  aforesaid  premises,  to  wit : 


**A." 
In  tho  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Luzerne  Conntv. 


JCTZ,  E.  B.  Lkisexrixg,  1 

;  is  J.  8.  Wentz  &  Co.,     (Amicable  action  in  ejectment  to    '  tonOi  18—, 

r.  f     or  any  subsequent  term. 
.                  J 

reby  af^reed  that  the  above  amicable  action  of  ejectment  bo  en*<eredasof 
D,  A.  D.  \&^ij  or  of  uny  KubHt^quent  terms,  for  all  that  certain  house  and  lot 
lituate  in  Foster  Township,  county  of  Luz(*rne,  and  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  (lescrilxMl  as  foUown :  1{ouh<»  and  lot  No.  50,  in  the  viila};e  of  Hazle  Brook, 
ania,  said  lot  contuinin;;  onc-ei};hth  acre  of  land  or  thereabouts,  wit^  ap* 
ces. 

e  above-named  ilcfondant  hereby  confi's.ses  judf^ment  in  favor  of  tho  aliove- 
laintitl  in  the  above  amicable  action  of  ejectment  for  tho  land  above  de- 
rid  coMtM,  and  lieivby  authorizes  tho  clerk  of  said  court  to  enter  judgment  in 
uiid  plaint  ill's  of  record  on  the  alM)vo  coiifuHsion,  with  release  of  all  arrears, 
lout  htay  of  cxcciitioii.  And  tho  above-named  deftMidant  hereby  further 
at  upon  ihe  lilin;^  in  the  otli<*e  of  tlierlcrk  of  sai<l  court  with  this  amicable 
id  th«^  coiiff.viioii  of  jiid^^uiriit,  or  in  any  ju<l};ineut  tiiat  may  have  lN*en  en- 
laid  ennf<'H.Nioii,  an  atlidavit  of  any  a^ent  or  attorney  of  said  plaintiff,  setting 
t  Haid  d(*ren<lant  is  in  arn>ars  t»f  rent  <lue  under  tho  above  lease  for  over  five 
that  said  defendant  lias  erasiMl  working  for  or  has  lioen  discharged  from  the 
ent  ol  tlw  said  plaintilV,  or  has  been  untitled  to  (piit  the  said  preinises  as 
;,  a  writ  of  habere  laiia.s  poKsessioneni,  with  clause  of  ti.  fa.  for  costs,  may 
ii  issue  on  iv;iid  Jndgiiient  entered  by  virtue  hen*of,  and  In*  executed  by  the 
said  eounty.  or  his  deputy,  as  fully  and  to  the  same  effect  as  if  there  had 
rrtlict  in  sai<l  ea.s4\  and  Jiidjznient  thereon  regularly  entered  in  favt»r  of  said 
the  Maid  defendant  iierehy  waiving  all  objections  or  exceptions  to  such  pro- 

ted  and  delivered  the  day  and  year  hertMU  first  above  written. 

J.  S.  Wknt/., 

K.  H.  Lkihk.n'RINO, 

as 
J.  S.  Wkxtz  &  Vo. 

his 
P.\T.    X   1)U\*LAV. 
nmrk. 
JNTfSMAN. 

Kr.i.Lr.i:. 

M»d:)  No.  4r»,  June  term,  1h>7.— Lease.— J.  S.  Went/  A   Co,  to  Pat  Dunlay, 
>No.  TiO;  rent  per  month,  .^1.     Dated  DeeemlM^r  15,  1-H4.     Filed  VMh  May 
alH*re  faelas  pe.Hhes'«ioneni,  'Jlst  .Inne,  l'•^7.     Kntered  jmlgment.  on  within 
action  of  ejectment,  with  confession  of  judgment, 

Ja».  M.  NoKitis, 

PtdU 
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Luzerne  County,  f<a: 

J.  S.  Wentz  &  Co.,  ) 

V.  >In  Common  Picas,  No.  4G,  Juno  T.,  1887. 

Pat  D unlay.       ) 

Personally  appeared  \Vm.  Ranght,  who,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  that  beiitbe 
agent  for  the  said  J.  S.  Wontz  &,  Co.,  said  plaintifis.  That  the  said  Pat  Dunlay  iiii 
arrears  of  rent  due  nnder  the  lease  herewith  filed  of  over  livedays ;  that  saiddiefoiid- 
ant  has  ceased  to  work  for  said  plaintiifs,  and  been  notified  to  leave  said  premiseB. 

WiLUAM  KaUGBT. 

Sworn  and  subscrihed  before  mo  the  13th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  It^. 

John  T.  L.  Lauex. 

Ant  Pnk 

Q,  Do  you  say  this  is  the  common  form  of  the  lease  in  use  in  thisre- 
^ion  ! — A.  Yes,  in  this  region ;  for  I  am  familiar  with  it.  1  believe  that 
all  the  leases  the  company  have  are  of  that  kiml. 

Q.  I  see  there  is  a  provision  for  ten  days'  notice  to  quit? — A.  Tea, 
sir. 

Q.  You  have,  of  course,  in  this  State  a  statutory  notice? — ^A.  We 
hav'v 

Q.  What  is  your  statutory  notice  in  the  case  of  tenants! — A.  From 
the  1st  of  April  to  the  1st  of  September,  under  the  law,  the  statntorj' 
notice  is  thirty  days,  and  from  the  1st  of  September  to  the  Ist  of  April 
the  statutory  notice  is  ninety  days. 

Q  Is  that  in  case  of  non  payment  of  rent,  this  statutory  notice?— 
A.  It  is  for  non-payment  or  at  the  expiration  of  the  term. 

Q.  Is  the  party  entitled  under  your  statute  to  notice  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term? — A.  Yes,  sir;  notice  which  is  contained  within  tte 
lease. 

Q.  Notice  is  contained  within  the  lease? — A.  Notice  in  the  body  of 
the  lease  that  you  accept  this  notice  to  quit  ac  the  end  of  the  term  of 
tlic  lease. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  thiit  if  a  man  rents  a  house  for  a  year, 
and  when  that  vcar  is  up,  thatbv  the  terms  of  the  lease  itself  an v  notice 
is  required? — A.  There  is  no  notice  recjnircd  if  accepted  in  the  lease, 
ir  you  do  not,  there  is  notice  leqiiired. 

Q.  Then  the  sum  and  substance  of  it  is,  by  that  lease  the  parties  in- 
stead of  lettiu^  the  law  regulate  the  matter,  they  have  agreed  upoua 
lime  for  themselves,  to  wit,  ten  days  ^— -A.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  like  toes- 
])1ain  here,  at  this  point  of  my  examination,  the  business  of  these  leases 
of  hundreds  of  these  miners,  for  I  have  represented  them  «luriiij^tbis 
strike  in  the  Lehigh  region,  there  is  not  a  single  instance  where  one  of 
these  leas<\s  has  been  read  to  the  men,  and  the  men  virtually  know  noth- 
ing about  them. 

().  When  they  sign  them  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(»>.  You  say  they  do  not  know  what  the  leases  are  when  tlieysipi 
liu-n:.     \Vell,  have  any  of  these  leases  been  litigated  ? — A.  Yes,  sir-^ 

(»>.  JIas  any  court  passed  upon  any  clause  in  the  leases? — A.  No* 
really  ])assed  upon  the  clauses;  there  were  other  questions  raised  upon 
tiiese  leases  which  the  court  passed  ui)on,  but  I  (h)  not  understamltliey 
passed  ui)on  the  clauses  in  the  lease. 

Q,  Does  your  statute  make  provision  for  waiving  notice  to  quit  f— A. 
No,  sir. 

(,>.  It  is  simply  left  to  the  general  law  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(}.  Out.^ide  of  the  statute? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

i}.  Has  any  court  held  that  a  person  has  not  the  power  to  bind  Uim- 
self  by  an  agreement  of  that  kind,  by  the  agreement  contained  in  tbis 
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lease t — A.  I  think  so;  tbero  are  several  clauseH  in  thcao  leasi^ts  which, 
I  think,  under  the  construction  of  the  hiw  of  our  nnprcmc  court,  are 
Dollifiecl  and  can  not  stand  the  test  of  the  hiw. 

Q.  Take  that  one  in  regard  to  the  ten  dfiys'  notice  to  quit. — A.  I 
thiuk  the  way  they  have  it  framed  in  tlie  h^asedcK's  ni>t  bind,  of  coursoit 
was  their  intention  to  bind  a  man,  for  this  reason:  We  contend  that 
when  this  ten  days'  notice  is  {jiven  at  the  end  of  the  ten  days  con- 
tniiiod  in  the  lease,  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  end  of  the  term  for  which 
this  a*:n»einent  is  received.  It  is  a  monthly  lettin;j:.  Now,  the  end  of 
the  month  would  l>e  from  the  end  of  the  day  he  si;:ns  the  lease  in  the 
Bulisequent  month.  But  they  ^ive  this  notice  often  days  to  quit  the 
premises,  and  I  bolicve,  and  our  contention  is,  after  the  ten  days  no- 
tice is  f;iven  that  the  end  of  the  term  has  expired,  that  it  then  recpiires 
the  statutory  notice  to  be  ^iven  the  men  before  they  can  be  ejecte<l. 

Q.  In  other  words,  I  su])po8e  your  contention  v.'ould  be  the  ten  da^'s 
clause  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  lease,  and  that  in  case  of  violation  of 
that  I'lause,  as  in  case  of  the  violation  of  the  clause  for  paying  rent,  or 
iviy  other  violation  of  the  lease,  that  theonly  method  of  pnttin/::  an  end 
to  ii  would  be  the  statutory  metho<l.  That  would  be  the  only  lep:al  ik)- 
Rition  you  could  [tussibly  maintain  in  it.  Then,on  the  other  hand,  your 
oontention  is  that  thd  parties  have  not  i)ower  to  substitute  a  si)ecific 
time  therein  in  lieu  of  the  time  fixed  by  the  statute.  Is  not  that  the  point 
of  that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  have  what  is  called  in  our  State  ^'amica- 
ble action  of  ejection.'^ 

Q.  Then  this  is  the  sul)stanceof  this  law  matter  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  many  of  them  been  ejectetl? — A.  Under  these  leases  there 
were  six  or  seven  families  ejected  at  Hazel  Hrook  last  summer. 

Q.  Have  any  be(»n  ejerted  since  th<»  strike? — A.  There  has  been  an 
eHbrt  on  the  part  of  these  leases  to  use  them  in  this  re«?ion,  but  -wehave 
ileluyed  them  and  transported  the  leases  to  the  courts. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  amicable  suits  have  been  commenced  of  which 
you  know  f — A.  They  commenced  two,  and  1  think  tliey  ^nve  notice.  I 
have  some  nc»tlces  here  I  think  I  mi^ht  show  you.  They  are  notices  to 
quit,  for  these  men  to  fxo  out  tw(»  or  three  days  from  now,  after  the  ten 
flays  allowed  have  expired. 

Q.  Who  are  the  oi>eratorsf — A.  Panlee  ^S:  do.  here. 

i).  They  have  piven  notice.* — A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  How  jjenerally  ' — A.  1  do  not  know.  There  are  aboiit  a  (h>zen  in 
my  possession  now  that  havi*  been  soul  tome. 

•  Q.  How  Ion;;  sin<'e  th:it  has  been  commenced  ! — A.  Two  or  three  days 
ago. 

Q.  Tliey  beijan  sending  these  notices? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  An»  there  any  other  notices  of  that  kind  f — A.  They  served  some 
notices  about  six  or  ei;;ht  weeks  a^jo ;  one  or  two,  a  couple  or  more.  I 
do  not  know  that  they  put  them  out. 

<J.  Has  there  been  any  ^jeneral  movement  in  that  din'ction  to  evict 
people  under  these  leases  in  this  re;^non  / — A.  All  I  know  is  from  what 
the  attorney  for  the  (;ompany  stated,  that  this  rested  in  the  Sttnit  coal 
Ciuse,  and  if  it  was  d^ciiled  a;;ainst  tlie  company,  they  wtTei  to  evict  all 
the  men  in  tht*  empl(»y  ot  tlie  Stout  Coal  Company  at  Milnesville  here. 
Hep^ave  me  to  understand  it  is  tlieir  intention  t(»  evict  these  men;  that 
is  fronj  the  attorney  of  P.irde*'. 

Q.  They  intiMidetl  toi'nfMnr  tlie>e  leases  ami  the  power  of  eviction  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  t(*ll  tb(*  eoniniittee  about  how  many  such  tenants  there 
are  in  the  Lehi;:li  region  .'—A.  Outside  tlie  borough  of  Hazleton,  with 
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the  exception  of  the  borough  of  Freeland,  I  sapposo  the  miners  asi 
rule  live  in  the  company  houses,  but  I  can  not  give  an  estimate  I 
suppose  about  00  per  cent,  of  the  heads  of  families  live  in  oompanj 
houses.    I  think  that  would  be  a  reasonable  estimate. 

Q.  About  how  many  heads  of  families  are  there! — A.  I  have  not  the 
data  with  me,  but  I  should  judge  there  would  be  4,000  to  8,000  headsof 
families. 

Q.  All  of  whom  are  liable  to  eviction  under  this  system  t — A,  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  can  you  tell  us  how  long  they  have  lived  heret— A 
Some  of  these  workmen  have  lived  here  from  twenty-five  to  thhrty-fire 
years.  That  is,  a  great  majority  of  the  men  in  this  region,  I  beliere, 
have  lived  here  around  the  mines  for  a  greater  number  o^  years  and  a 
greater  extent  than  any  other  part  of  the  anthracite  coal  region  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Q.  Families  born  and  raised  here? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q   Which  is  largely  the  case  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anything  about  any  combination  among  the  com- 
panies or  operators  to  restrict  the  output  of  coal  f — A,  I  only  know  it 
in  a  general  way. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  ?  Tell  us  briefly.— A.  I  can  not  give  yon  data, 
but  I  know  these  coal  companies  here,  take  at  least  the  six  great  coal 
miniug  companies,  Philadelphia  and  Beading,  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navi- 
gation Company,  Susquehanna  Coal  Company,  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
and  Western,  Lehigh  and  Western  Coal  Company,  and  the  Delaware 
and  Hudson,  there  is  no  question  but  what  these  companies  are  in  a 
combination.  Their  purpose  is  patent  to  everybody,  and  that  is  to  regu- 
late the  price  of  the  cost  of  mining  coal,  and  at  the  same  time  to  regu- 
late the  prices  which  the  consumers  are  paying  for  the  coal  when  mine<l. 

Q.  How  is  that  achieved;  by  regulating  the  out  put?— A.  I  will  tell 
you.  They  regulate — I  might  state  first  the  way  they  regulate  the  wages 
of  the  miners.  At  the  time  of  the  last  strike  in,  1871, 1  might  mention  one 
operator  named  Swayer,  who  owned  a  colliery  close  to  the  city  of  Wilkes 
Barre  and  with  wlioni  1  have  had  conversations,  told  me  that  these  com- 
panics  got  up  all  of  this  whereby  to  keep  the  miners  under  their  control. 
As  they  ojxuied  about  one-third  of  the  mines  opened,  this  was  really 
necessary  to  supply  the  coal  that  was  on  the  market,  namely,  that 
about  that  time  they  brought  into  these  mining  regions  whatiskuown 
in  common  parlance  as  pauper  labor,  Huns,  Italians,  and  by  these  means 
having  more  coal  drawn  than  reciuired  to  supply  the  markets,  and  having 
a  greater  body  of  men  around  each  mine  tlian  was  reciuired  to  mine  the 
quanity  of  coal  they  needed,  they  therefore  could  regulate  more  easily 
the  wages  they  i)aid  their  workuien,  and  at  the  same  time  regulate  their 
time  ;  that  is,  by  running  at  one  colli(*ry  liftecn  days  a  mouth  and  then 
stopping  it,  and  then  at  another  colliery  ten  or  liiteen  days  more.  By 
this  system  they  manai^ed  to  keej)  the  miner  completely,  in  my  es- 
timation, and  it-  is  a  fact,  under  subjection  as  regarding  the  number  of 
hours  and  days  they  labored,  and  the  wages  they  received  Ibr  their 
labor. 

Then  in  reiiard  to  the  consumer  thev  regulated  it  in  the  same  way. 
For  this  reason,  thev  take  lirst  the  miner  bv  the  throat  with  one  baud 
and  the  consumer  l)y  the  throat  with  the  otlnn-,  because  by  not  mining 
the  quantity  of  <!()al  their  mines  will  produce,  they  just  send  to  market 
about  the  iiiiantity  of  coal  that  can  be  consumed  at  the  prices  they  have 
lixed ;  or,  in  ot  her  words,  take,  say,  twenty  years  ago,  when  we  had  alarge 
number  of  individual  operators  in  this  country  and  others,  there  was 
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a]w:i\s  a  larjre  Hiirplus^of  coal  on  liaixl  in  the  markets,  hut  thoscM'oinhi- 
nations  th(\v  just  let  in  a  ceitain  ((uantity  of  coal  into  tlio  market  that  it 
iiiiiv  1m*  taken  at  their  ti{;nre,  and  in  that  way  they  ivj^nlatcd  the  ]»iice 
that  the  con.snmer]mi(l  tor  the  coal  that  the  miner  mines,  an<l  re;;nlate(l 
the  \va;;cs  of  the  miner  and  his  time  as  well.  Inconnecticm  tvith  this  I 
took  a  litth*  memorandum,  while  some  of  y<m  p'ntlemen  were  asking  Mr. 
Iirndeiirk  a  tiucstion,  which  comes  in  here.  It  was  asked  him  whether 
tht*  miner  took  the  consumer  into  ccmsideration  before  the  strike; 
wlieiher  1m*  tlnm^ht  that  the  consumer  would  he  inJunnK  ami  whether 
tlM*y  were  not  in  part  injuring; the consunu»r.  N(»w,  I  wish  tostate  tothis 
committee,  representing;  the  miners  as  their  counsel  <Iurin{r  the  strike 
up  to  the  pres(>nt  time,  that  you  will  notice  that  although  coal  has  ad- 
vanceil  from  i*\.rt{}  to  $I.SU  and  as  hi^h  as^H!.!'.'*,  I  understand  since  tho 
I«ehi*:h  strike  that  the  wa;:^es  at  these  other  collieries  have  not  increased 
one  «eni.  If  the  miners^  wa;r**s  have  uot  increascil,  then  you  can  see  that 
l»y  n-asoii  of  these  miners  hein^  iille  here  and  stopping*  work  here  the 
cu^t  is  raised  to  tht*  consumer,  for  the  reason  that  the  coal  that  the  con- 
sumer ]»urchases  costs  no  more  t(»  mine  to  day  and  to  brin;;  to  market 
than  coal  mine<l  las!  sun.mer,  when  coal  was  cheaper.  The  miner  j^ets 
prei'istly-  the  same  pay.  The  only  way  that  can  liap])cn  is  that  the  rail- 
ntad  roinpanies  were  takinjx  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  increase  the 
jiitf-e  upon  <'oal  as  pMU^  tonuirket. 

if.  ho  vou  umlerstand  that  there  is  any  sliorta;;e  of  coal  in  the  an- 
thracite region  i — A.  Not  until  the  1st  of  .lanuary,  there  was  really  no 
shnrta;:e.  I  could  explain  why  if  the  committee  desire  it.  The  miners 
in  llii*  Wyoming  coal  tields,  wliich  is  a  country  alniiit  1!7  miles  iongand 
:(  mi't.s  wide,  hav(*  worked  at  an  average  of  three-fonrths  time,  or  a 
little  iiver  half  tiim*.  Now,  since  the  Lehigh  strike, and  more  specially 
siiiee  till*  Schuylkill  strike,  these  mines  are  operated  at  full  time  and 
thfv  are  running  to  their  full  capacity. 

i).  That  is  the  explanation  \\v  have  had  before,  that  thi'se  n*gions 
where  there  are  no  strikes  have  increased  their  output,  and  in  that  way 
there  has  bren  no  appieciabh*  reduction  in  the  gem*ral  output  of  an- 
thraeire  coal.  There  has  been  as  many  tons  of  anthracite  put  out  in  tin* 
last  ;.  ear a^*; he  year  before, and  a  litth*  more,  in  spitt*of  thestrik«*.  Now, 
von  sav  Mill  liave  reascni  to  believe  that  theie  is  this  mining  coinbiiia- 
tion,  and  that  you  iindrrstand,  fust,  the  manner  in  which  tin*  output  is 
regulated  as  to  tin'  (piantity,  and  secondly,  an  iindfrNtauding  b\  nhich 
tin*  m«*n  an*  krpt  in  suboidinaiion.  so  that  their  wag«s  ran  be  k«*pt  and 
i*cntroned  in  oitler  th«'V  ran  not  grt  away  fioin  lirii*.  I  Live  \  on  any 
otiiem  asiin  for^:i\  i!ig>o  than  tliat  IMr.SawytTlnM  miu  so  .* — A.  Ves, sir. 
Mv  other  ii';iM  n  is  Iidmi  ii:v('>tj;:atinn  ami  stiid\.  bv  watehinu  theeoid 
marki*!*^.  I'y  ual«  hing  thr  iep<»ils  ot'nni  ins-^.  v.  hirh  are  n*liabli'.  from 
time  to  lini«'«  (•!'  nitrtni;:^  nf  this  miiibination.  ami  ihc  legnlatinii  of  the 
coal  liaUir.  I'nr  ii!>tan(  r,  iliry  s:iy  Niieh  a  roinpany  shall  have  so  much, 
a  eeriain  pini'Mtaijr.  Tlii>  cinnbinaiinn  irgulatfs  lin*  peri'eiitagi*  i*ach 
eompan\  >liatl  iiiiiM-  «  :irh  \(-:ir«  but  prrvion*^  to  tlie  la^l  ci»uple  ot  \ears 
rhev  did  not  hav;>  iliis  I'imiii^n  h  aula  runipjnv  in  thi*  ri)mbination. 
This  l*enn\\  l\  aiiia  li*aiIioail  <'ornp:iiiy  owns  niin«'^  in  «iur  reginn  and 
aNo  in  thi*  S«')iii>  IKitl  ii-ui<»n  back  nt  Nnrthuinbfrl.iiiil  <'i>unt\.  Thry 
got  thi^  (M»nip.:ny  in.  I  was  talUnii:  with  (im*  dI'  the  mining  cninpany 
whii  ou.:lit  to  bi' ai'<|ir:iiiiiiMl  uiih  tliis  tart:  lhr\  Uiiit  into  ihi*  roiDbi 
natnui  only  npn'i  thr  rxprr^N  und<-isianiliiig  ih:it  tIh*  iinantilx  ot  lo.il 
thev  w<'ii'  In  irei'ivi'  a^  thfir  (|Uuia  >linnld  bi-  ju'^t  a^  niiu'li  :in  ihi  pii-\  i 
fiTi8  yt'ar  when  tli<*y  lan  iht*  inini*^  full  tirrn*  wiihoni  i-xi-i-piinii.  I'h  ^ 
irenr  the  only  coal  company  in  theanthiaeiircoai-iiehN  ot  i'ei>n>\!\ania 
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for  the  last  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  years  that  has  worked  steady  time,  the 
Pennsylvania,  known  as  the  Susquehanna  Coal  Company.  By  receiv- 
ing in  this  cgmpany  they  say  coal  shall  be  so  much  this  month,  say  2@ 
cents  a  ton  more.  These  are  public  utterances  undented.  It  is  onlyio 
this  way  we  can  get  at  it. 

Q.  Tou  think  these  circumstances  indicate  and  point  to  such  a  com* 
bination  f — A.  No  question  about  it. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you,  as  bearing  upon  your  statement,  how  longyoa  have 
lived  in  this  coal  region  ? — A.  Twenty-seven  years,  and  1  was  a  mioer, 
working  in  the  mines  fourteen  years. 

Q.  You  have  been  a  miner  yourself? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  know  practically  something  about  mining.  Now  I  will 
ask  you  if  in  your  knowledge  these  operators  and  companies  througb 
here,  with  the  exception  of  the  company  you  have  named,  the  Susqae- 
hanna  Coal  Company  you  called  it— if  they  have  put  out  all  the  coal 
they  could  f — A.  The  Philadelphia  and  lieading 

Q.  I  mean  all  the  capacity  they  have  ? — A.  You  mean  have  they  pat 
out  what  capacity  their  mines  will  bear.  No,  sir ;  they  have  not,  for 
they  have  their  quota  under  the  combine. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  and  w^atched  that  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  could  put  out  a  great  deal  more  ! — A.  I  know  they 
could  put  at  out  at  least,  from  what  1  know  of  the  region — and  I  know 
nearly  every  mine  and  colliery  of  the  anthracite  coal  field  andallthrongh 
the  country — they  could  very  easily  ]>ut  out  30  to  40  per  cent,  more  than 
they  have  put  out  if  they  worked  the  men  they  have  full  time  and  work 
their  mines  to  their  fullest  capacity. 

Q.  You  use  the  term  '^  quota ;  "  have  you  observed  the  amount  got 
out  by  one  company  and  that  got  out  by  another? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  does  it  secure  an  average  f— A.  I  do  not  know ;  it  averages 
very  fairly.  You  see  the  Philacleli»hia  and  Heading  control  almost  half 
of  tbe  anthracite  coal  outj)ut.  1  «ui>pose  they  control  between  40  and 
45  per  cent.,  and  these  other  companies  they  have  to  come  into  the  com- 
bine. For  instance,  take  the  Lehi«:;h  Coal  and  Navigation  Company;  tbe 
Philadelphia  and  Keading  could  go  ahead  and  give  to  that  particular 
company  in  order  to  keep  their  quota  up  and  at  the  same  time  decrease 
the  (juota  of  some  of  their  brother  members  of  the  board. 

(J.  They  are  getting  out  something  over  0,000,000  tons,  and  the  whole 
outi)nt  is  ;3().000,000,  and  it  was  large  in  relation  to  the  differeut  coal- 
fields. What  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  is,  you  have  operators 
here.  Now  you  say  here  is  Pardee  &  Sons,  men  who  get  out  a  certain 
(jnantity  each  year? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tliat  (plant ity  you  suppose  to  be  based  upon  the  general  quota 
whieh  is  laid  down  by  a  great  district  among  themselves  ;  that  of  course 
must  be  subdivided  among  the  individual  operators,  who  will  have  a 
percentage  of  that  output,  and  their  share  of  percentage  must  l>eintbe 
same  i)roi)ortion  as  the  general  companies,  say  between  the  Wyoming 
district  and  the  IJeading  district  and  this  district  here.  Now,  what  I 
want  to  get  at  is  this;  in  comparison  of  the  capacity,  say, of  Norris& 
Pardee— we  will  take  them  or  any  body  else  you  choose — do  they  get  oat 
about  the  same  amount  comparatively  *  1  do  not  mean  actually,  hat  the 
same  amount com])aratively  ' — A.  Yes,  .vir ;  and  here  is  the  explanation 
1  was  going  to  otfer.  We  have  a  great  many  individual  operators, but 
these  are  controlled  by  this  combine. 

Q.  I  am  trying  tollnd  out  whether  they  get  out  their  proportion  of 
the  quota,  say,  allotted  to  this  district. — A.  They  are  getting  out,  I  ^W 
pose,  but  the  combine  regulates  them,  and  there  comes  what  I  was  go- 
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aod  I  will  follow  it  up.  Nearly  all  these  individaal  operators 
d  their  coal  to  market.  These  f^o  to  work  and  prepare  it  and 
heir  ooal  in  the  cars  to  these  larger  coal  companies  who  are  in 
lation. 

I  speaking  abont  what  they  are  getting  out.    The  Reading 
as  I  understand  ity  at  one  time  had  aproportion  of  something 

'  cent.  Well,  now,  undoubtedly  if  that  was  the  proi>ortion 
e  pro^)ortion  wouhl  be  given  here.  Then  Mr.  Pardee,  Mr.  Nor- 
the  operators  must  get  out  on  coal  on  that  18  percent,  basis, 
nt  to  know  if  there  are  any  indications  of  any  such  general  rule 
regard  to  the  individual  o[)enitors? — A.  The  only  way  I  can 
this,  that  you  take  a  miner  mining  coal,  and  they  regulate  the 
lie  so  that  they  will  not  get  out  only  a  certain  numl^rof  tons 
•r  per  djiy,  whatever  the  allowance  may  be  in  lime.  They 
;  wo  call  an  allowance. 

Mr.  Parker: 

you  a  Knight  of  Lal)or? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

became  a  Knight  of  Labor  befoi*eyou  became  a  lawyer  t — A. 

long  have  you  been  a  Knight  of  Labor  ? — A.  Since  187G;  I 

inually. 

ou  know  what  is  the  {ircsent  membership  of  the  Knights  of 

he  United  States  and  Canada  at  the  present  time  ? — A.  Be- 

,000  and  r>30,(MM). 

e  has  been  a  falling  off,  then,  instead  of  an  increase  during 

ro  years  ?— A.  I  do  not  really  know  that  there  has  been  any 

Then*!  are  a  great  many  men  who  are  not  in  good  standing, 

II  it.  They  take  their  number  away  from  those  who  are  in 
ling. 

not  there  been  a  strong  sympathy  between  the  railroad  strike 
ading  Coal  and  Iron  Comiumy  strike  and  the  Lehigh  strike! — 
r. 

understand  that  the  Reading  liiiilroad  strike  was  i>recipitateil 
the  disturhance  between  Mr.  (3oxe,  a  Ijehigh  operator,  and 
ig  of  the  lii*ading  Railroad  at  Elizabethport,  do  you  not  f — 
r. 

that  the  Coal  and  Iron  (^)nipany  strike  was  induced,  in  part 
y  the  licading  Kaiiioad  strike? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
efore  the  lA»high  strike  is  intimately  connected  with  the  threi^ 
A.  1  do  not  know  that  1  could  answer  that.     I  am  satisfkHl 
were  the  question. 

ou  see  any  probability  that  the  Heading  Railroad  strike  or 
ron  Company  strike  in  the  Schnylkill  i»*git»n  would  have  (w- 
here  had  lR*en  no  strike  in  the  Lehigh  region  i — A.  I  might 
at  I  think  the  strike  in  the  Reading  ie;;i(»n  has  been  pnH;ipi* 
ho  oj>erators  hen*.  For  instance,  Mr.  Coxr  o\\  ns  a  very  large 
iiladel)»hia  and  Rea<!ing  st(»ek.  I  think  all  things  |N)int  to 
•that  these  men  lien'  i)n*ci]»itat(Ml  tliat  strike  there,  thinking 
J  strike  here.     That  is  in  tlie  mining  region  now,  not  the  rail- 

I  there  was  a  i)urp(»st»  to  inereasi*  the  pressun*  n|>on  the  coal 
and  con.snmers  witli  a  view  to  iiieiea.se  tiie  prohabdity  of  an 
[wages  to  the  miners  f — A.  I  do  not  think  1  can  answer  that 
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Q.  Why  not! — A.  For  this  reason,  that  the  pressure  should  be  bioaght 
in  this  way.  The  pressure,  as  I  understand  it,  was  brought  by  these 
operators  here  and  this  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company;  the  pres- 
sure was  broaght  by  them.on  the  Philadelphia  and  Eeadingfor  the  par- 
pose  of  trying  to  force  these  tnen  in  who  were  out  on  strike  here,  because 
the  greater  portion  of  this  support  and  subsistence  for  these  men,  which 
we  received  in  this  Lehigh  region,  came  from  the  Schuylkill  region, 
where  the  men  were  at  work. 

Q.  Then  you  charge  that  the  Beading  Railroad  managers  had  au  in- 
terest in  promoting  the  Schuylkill  strike? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  the  Lehigh  managers  likewise  have  an  interest  iu  promot- 
ing the  Lehigh  strike  ? — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  against  their  interest. 

Q.  Was  it  not  the  interest  of  the  Lehigh  operators,  as  they  were  sit- 
uated in  September  last,  to  promote  a  strike  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  and 
thus  sell  off  their  accumulated  coal  at  a  high  price,  and  have  the  accu- 
muhition  of  anthracite  coal  cleaned  out  at  good  prices  so  that  they  coaW 
commence  in  the  spring  of  1888  a  new  business  with  emi>ty  boxes!— A. 
Yes,  sir ;  for  this  reason,  that  you  take  the  Philadelphia  and  Ke«iding 
strike,  under  the  rules  and  methods  known  to  their  combination,  if  the 
men  were  out  on  three  months'  strike,  they  would  be  very  readily  gain- 
ers, because  if  they  are  under  combine,  they  would  have  to  get  their 
quota  anyway,  and  now  if  everything  was  cleaned  out,  they  would  nat- 
urally get  better  prices  for  the  coal  than  at  the  time  when  these  mines 
were  in  full  operation.  That  was  their  intention,  I  mean  that  they  con- 
trolled such  a  large  percentage  of  the  output. 

Q.  From  your  situation  in  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  representing  a 
large  number  of  these  men,  you  have  kept  watch  of  this  strike?— A. 
Yes,  sir ;  for  a  great  many  years. 

Q.  The  Tribune  of  Sunday,  the  19th,  says,  «*  During  the  six  weeks  of 
the  strike  the  comjiany  has  lost  nothing.  In  fact  it  has  probably  made 
money,  for  it  had  the  season's  coal  pretty  well  mined  down  at  tidewater 
before  the  trouble  began,  and  owing  to  the  aggrievances  of  the  niinin;: 
regions  it  was  possible  to  raise  the  price  of  coal  to  fancy  figures.  In  all 
probability,  therefore,  the  Reading  Conii)any  is  better  olf  than  it  wouM 
have  been  had  the  miners  continued  at  work."  Do  you  believe  that  to 
be  a  correct  statement  ? — A.  I  believe  that  statement. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  correct  statement,  also,  that  tlie  peojde  of  the  LeLiirb 
Valley  induced  the  strike  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  a  correct  statement. 

Q.  Taking  that  as  the  conclusion  as  to  the  two  strikes,  is  it  not  a  fiict 
that  the  consumers  have  been  largely  taxed  on  account  of  these  strikes? 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Stoxe  : 

Q.  I  see  in  the  rei)ort  of  the  ]\lining  Inspector  the  names  of  a  nnnilHjr 
of  companies  and  individuals  engaged  in  mining  in  this  region,  t Ik*  Tiir- 
does,  Coxe  Bros.,  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company,  etc.  Do  you 
know  to  whom  tlie  land  belongs  on  which  these  people  are  minin;: '— '^• 
They  belong  hirgely  to  the  companies.  Quite  a  large  portion  of  tlu'so 
lan(ls  are  leased  out  by  the  owners  on  the  tonnage  system. 

i).  Do  you  know  whether  tlie  Lehigh  Valh*y  Kailroad  Company  owus 
anv  (if  these  mining  lands  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  1  know  it. 

U>.  How  largely  is  it  an  owner  ? — A.  They  are  owner  an<l  controller 
of  what  isknowii  as  the  Lehii;ii  Vallev  Coal  Conii)any.  They  have  as- 
snnicd  the  name  for  th(Mr  mining  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  ConipanVi 
but  virtnallv  it  is  the  Lehii^li  Kailroad  Company. 

Q.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  examine  to  see  whether  Coxe  Bros,  oi 
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Co.,  A.  Pardee  &  Co.,  and  Liiulernian,  Skcer  &  Co.  are  operatiufron 
their  own  lands  or  as  lessees ! — A.  Some  of  them  are  operating  their 
own  landH.  For  instance.  Eekley  B.  Coxe ;  there  may  be  some  land  he  has 
leased.  Liuderman,  Skeer  &  Co.  I  think,  to  a  ^reat  extent,  operate  on 
leased  hind.  J.  S.  Wentz  &  Co.,  I  do  not  know  what  they  do  own. 
The  Stont  Coal  Company.  I  l>eIieTe,  own  their  own  land,  and  I  think, 
takiu;:;  Pardee,  that  he  owns  liis  own  land;  there  may  l>e  a  small  strip  he 
leaKes. 

if.  Do  you  know  whether  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.  is  a  partnership  or  corpo- 
ration f — A.  I  think  it  is  a  partnership. 

Q.  A.  Pardee  &  Co.  ? — A.  Partnership. 

if.  Then  they  are  what  you  would  term  individual  o|>erators  ? — A. 
YeH,  sir:  on  a  pretty  large  scale. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  connection  between  these  i>eo- 
pie  and  the  railroad  companies  other  than  that  of  shipper  and  carricT  of 
freight  T— A.  Well,  1  think  there  is  from  my  observation.  I  think  that 
Coxe  is  a  large  owner,  or  was,  and  I  think  he  is  to-day,  of  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  stock.  lie  was  one  of  the  directors  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  his  interests  are  with  the  Philadelidiia  and  Beading.  Taking  Par- 
dee &  Co.,  they  have  a  large  interest,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  in  the 
Lehigh  Valley  liailroad.     I  can  not  say  now  as  to  the  others. 

Q.  1  am  asking  your  knowledge  of  these  facts. — A.  I  can  not  give 
you  any  |K)sitivo  data  or  i>ositive  information,  only  as  I  have  stated  it. 
For  instance,  speaking  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  C'oal  Company.  That  com- 
pany I  know.  We  have  a  great  many  suits,  and  we  have  to  bring  out 
the  fact  that  the  Lehigh  Valley  Bailroad  Company  controls  the  mines, 
controls  everything,  pays  the  wages;  the  wages  ]>a8s  through  thcKaine 
office,  the  same  paymaster,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing. 

Q.  You  spoke  a  while  ago  of  the  time  when  there  were  largo  numbers 
of  individual  oi)er<itors,  and  that  then  the  yards  and  cars,  etc.,  were  ail 
full  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  the  prices  of  coal  less  then  than  now  ? — A.  1  should  not  be 
able  to  give  you  that  without  having  data. 

Q.  What  difference  then  would  it  make  to  the  jniblic — the  coiisum* 
ersf — A.  It  wouhl  make  this  difference:  For  instan<'e,  jit  that  perio<l  of 
oual  mining  in  the  anthnirite  coal-fields,  tlicy  had  a  different  system  of 
regulating  the  market  than  today.  At  that  time  they  would  keep  on 
pushing  eoal  into  the  markets  until  every  place  was  blockaded.  They 
ttllod  every  <*ar,  evi-ry  yanl,  and  as  fast  as  that  coal  was  b(»ing  consume(l, 
and  as  you  would  take  a  siH)op  and  shovel  it  along  into  a  ditVen>nt  bin, 
they  would  put  it  in  a  different  place;  but  at  the  present  time  this  eoal 
d<M's  not  go  to  market,  so  you  could  not.  as  it  were,  t:ike  a  set>o])  and 
distribute  it. 

if.  Knder  the  former  arrangement  the  teniieney  was  to  depress  pri(*es, 
was  it  not  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  eheapen  coal  f — A.  It  was  in  favor  of  tin*  <*(msiimer;  yes.  sir. 

Q.  Did  it  also  cheapen  th(»  wages  to  tlie  miners  f — A.  No,  sir;  we 
had  l»etter  pay  thsin  we  have  tn-day. 

Q.  1  untbrstand  you  t(»  say  that  when  eoal  was  <'heaper  to  the  eon- 
samtT  that  the  l:ilH>ringpeoph»  werereet»iving  better  pay  f — A.  Ves,  sir; 
I  kno.v  that  myself  as  a  positive  fart. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whetlier  thr  o]ierators  \ven»  making  any  money  in 
thoiWMla.vs? — A.  1  know  they  wen*,  lor  1  <Mn  ^ive  an  instance.  For  in- 
stance, HU  individual  operator  would  pay  tht*  workmen  giNNl  wages  and 
run  that  operation,  and  insidtMit*  a  eouphM)t\\  ears  he  would  open  another, 
probiJily  a  few  yards  across  from  there.    That  was  the  very  best  indi- 
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cation  that  this  man  was  making  money  when,  instead  of  owning  one 
coal-breaker,  in  two  or  three  years  he  was  owning  two. 

Q.  What  men  are  you  now  referring  to  f — A.  I  can  refer  you  to  sev- 
eral up  in  our  region  and  I  can  refer  you  to  Pardee  and  Coxe  in  this 
region.    Every  year  they  put  in  an  additional  breaker  or  two. 

Q.  You  are  not  able  just  now  to  tell  us  the  difference  in  the  prices  of 
coal  then  and  now.  Can  you  indicate  the  difference  in  wages  theoand 
now  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  speak  of  the  time  there  from  1870  to  1877. 
Since  1877  the  men  have  been  reduced  I  suppose  about  25  percent  on 
their  wages  from  that  time.  And  then  again  there  is  another  thing 
that  would  come  in  connection  with  it,  that  the  miner  to-day  is  forced 
to  do  double  work  now  for  what  he  did  at  that  time  for  a  less  price, 
in  this  way.  Forinstance,  they  had  a  system  here  of  enlarging  thecarSi 
For  instance,  a  car  was  made  to  hold  a  ton  and  that  car  increased  a  too 
and  a  half  within  few  years  while  the  price  of  that  car  did  not  increase. 

Q.  Did  it  decrease  ? — A.  It  did ;  this  reduction  took  place.  There 
were  three  reductions  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Then  he  got  less  for  mining  a  ton  and  a  half  than  for  mining  s 
tout— -A.  Yes,  sir.  Eight  at  this  point  I  would  like  to  explain  to  yea, 
sir.  You  take  the  price  of  coal  to-day  in  the  market.  The  quotation 
about  a  week  ago  was  $6.80  for  a.  ton  of 'coal  retail.  Now,  there  is  $6.80 
a  ton  for  that  ton  of  coal  charged  to  the  consumer  through  the  methods 
of  combination  among  the  wholesale  dealers,  and  by  the  price  being: 
forced  up  by  the  transportation  companies.  For  instance,  the  Philadel- 
phia and  Heading,  in  order  to  make  up  the  losses  by  reason  of  this  strike, 
if  it  had  any  losses  at  all,  would  increase  the  price  of  transportation  oi 
coal. 

Q.  You  mean, this  present  strike? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  there  been  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  transportation!— A. 
From  some  of  the  New  York  journals  th.ere  was  a  statement  to  that  ef- 
fect.    I  do  not  know  it  myself,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  that  in  your  opinion  there  was  a  combination  to  regulate 
in  some  way,  and  in  different  ways,  the  output  of  the  mines  ? — A.  Yes,sir. 

Q.  Limiting  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  have  before  me  here  the  report  of  Mr.  Roderick,  coal  inspector 
for  188G,  in  which  he  says:  '^The  total  production  of  this  district  iii  the 
year  1886  was  5,333,518  tons,  or  a  decrease  of  202,025  tons  as  compared 
with  the  year  1885."  You  said  that  the  mines  were  not  worked  to  tbeir 
full  capacity.  Where  there  was  an  annual  production  of  5,500,000  tons, 
if  these  mines  had  been  worked  to  their  fullest  capacity,  how  ninch 
would  that  output  have  been  increased? — A.  I  suppose  it  would  lia^^ 
been  increased,  we  may  say,  something  over  2,000,000  tons. 

Q.  Would  not  working  these  mines  at  their  full  capacity  cheapen  the 
cost  i)er  ton? — A.   Yes,  sir;   there  is  no  question  of  it. 

Q.  Without  decreasing  the  wages  of  the  miners? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  dividing  the  dead  work  in  larger  quantities  of  coal  mined?— A- 
That  would  be  one  way,  sir. 

Q.  Now  as  to  the  question  of  output  again.  This  report  says  that 
the  average  number  of  days  worked  in  1886  in  this  region  was  231.  You 
call  that  about  two-thirds  time? — A.  About  that,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  expect  the  men  to  work  full  time  under  any  circum- 
stances ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

O.  Could  they  physically  afiford  to  do  it  ?— A.  Yes,  sir.  You  vill 
understand,  I  will  exj^lain  in  this  way.  For  instance,  the  miners  say 
a  full  day's  work  is  blowing  so  many  yards  of  coal,  that  will  be  a  full 
day's  work,  and  a  full  day's  work  is  loading  a  certain  number  of  cars 
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witkiu  a  ceriain  period  of  time^  say,  ten  hours.    Ten  hoars  we  call  foil 
time  to  the  miner. 

Q.  Here  is  a  statement  in  this  report  that  probably  you  can  throw 
some  light  upon : 

Dariog  the  year  1886,  A.  Pardee  Sl  Co.  had  employed  sixteen  handred  and  furty- 
^igbt  men,  and  the  average  nnmber  of  tons  mined  per  employes  waa  3*4^.7.  For 
tU«  same  year  Pardee  Sons  &,  Co.'s  men  mined  479.01  tons  per  man.  For  the  same 
neriod  Markle  Sc  Co.  mined  511.02  tons  per  man,  and  for  the  same  period  the  Upper 
lifehigh  Company  mined  561. (K)  tons  per  man. 

Now,  the  last  named  company  mined  per  man  two-fifths  times  as 
mneh  as  the  first  named,  and  this  appears  all  through  this  statement ; 
why  is  that  f — A.  There  can  be  two  reasons  to  account  for  that:  One 
reason  can  be  the  difference  in  the  methods  of  mining  and  in  the  vein 
of  coal.  For  instance,  in  some  veins  men  will  be  able  to  do  a  little 
more  than  a  man  working  for  another  company  can  mine  in  another 
vein  of  coal.  That  would  be  one  reason.  Another,  in  some  of  these 
places  you  have  mentioned  there  may  have  been  more  worked  in  some 
jdaces  in  order  to  cut  these  men  down.  For  instance,  they  will  work 
them  double  and  treble  in  a  place  where  one  man  should  be  put. 
There  nre  the  two  ways.  Then  there  is  the  difference  in  mining  and  the 
character  and  quality  of  the  coal.  Consequently  it  is  by  the  methods 
adopted  by  the  company  and  by  the  distribution  of  their  men  in  the 
mine. 

Q.  Evidently  the  Upi)er  Lehigh  company  men  mine  3G5  tons  to  the  man, 
and  A.  Pardee  &  Co.'s  men  mine  320  tons  to  the  man;  then  the  Upper 
Lehigh  Coalcompany'smenearnbetter  wagesf— A.  Not  necessarily.  I 
can  explain  it  in  this  way :  For  instance,  we  might  take  a  mine,  as  I 
understand  the  methods  of  mining  in  this  region,  we  have  what  we  call 
pitching  chambers.  Now,  during  that  year  in  one  of  the  mines  the  men 
may  be  more  largely  at  work  in  these  chambers  up  to  the  vein  and  leav- 
ing less  pitch  in  the  breivst,  sa^*  at  the  Pardee  mine.  Under  the  min- 
ing you  s|)eak  of  at  the  Upiier  Lehigh,  probably  they  may  bo  working 
more,  and  the  coal  for  pitching  there  can  be  taken  out*  That  is,  they 
can  load  any  <|uantity  of  cars,  and  they  can  mine  nearly  as  fast  as  they 
have  cars  to  locid  it ;  and  that  varies  more  or  less. 

Q.  You  mran  to  say  then  that  the  men  who  mine,  on  an  average,  325 
tons  made  as  much  per  day  or  i)er  month  as  the  men  who  mined  511 
tons T— A.  I  couhl  not  answer  that  question;  I  am  not  familiar  enough 
to  know. 

Q.  If  they  did  this  the  cost  i)er  ton  was  much  greater  to  one  man  than 
another  T— A.  Ves,  if  those  things  I  spoke  of  did  not  produce  this  ef- 
fect you  speak  of.  Those  three  things  I  refer  to  as  what  might  bring  it 
about. 

Q.  Did  you  Hay  that  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron 
Company  controlled  from  40  to  45  per  cent,  of  the  toUil  anthnicite  out- 
pat  ? — A.  They  make  that  estimate  themselves.  I  have  seen  it  quoted. 
That  is,  it  does  not  come  directly  from  their  own  mine,  but  by  trans- 
portation, etc.,  they  control  that  quantity,  by  their  purchases  from  in- 
dividuals at  the  mines,  etc. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  a  miner  is  an  expert  f — A.  To  a  great  extent  he 
is,  Kir. 

Q.  Ois  work  is  expert  work  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  the  work  of  a  laborer  in  a  mine  as  expert  work  f — 
A.  Not  necessarily  so ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  In  your  experience  and  knowledge,  about  what  in  the  last  year  or 
io  liM  U^en  about  the  average  earnings  of  the  laborers! — A.  I  think 
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if  you  take  the  mines  as  a  whole  the  laborers  would  probably  average 
about  $30  a  month. 

Q.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  earnings  of  other  classes  ot  com- 
mon labor! — A.  It  compares  very  favorably. 

Q.  Is  it  not  in  excess  of  the  general  average  of  what  we  denominate 
common  labor  ? — A.  I  think  not,  sir.  Good  labor  as  average  wages  (it 
is  cheap  Hungarian  labor  forced  in  here)  is  paid  oatside  $1.15  and 
$1.45  :i  day.  Some  of  these  Huns  work  for  $1  and  $1.10,  bat  we  coald 
not  compare  their  wages  with  the  wages  of  an  ordinary  workman. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  from  your  knowledge  of  mining  to  furnish  this 
committee  with  an  itemized  statement;  that  it  may  be  filed  in  the  record, 
of  the  cost  per  ton  of  mining  coal  in  this  region  to  the  operator!— A. 
You  mean  the  Lehigh  region!  Well,  I  think  I  can  endeavor  to  do  it; 
possibly  from  what  information  I  have  and  what  I  can  get. 

Q.  The  wages  here  are  predicated  upon  the  basis  of  $5  at  tide-waterf— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  when  the  operator  eells  his  coal  for  $5  at  tide- water,  I  want 
to  know  what  that  coal  has  cost  him,  the  items  of  cost  from  the  mines 
to  the  cars,  then  the  cost  of  transportation  added,  so  that  I  may  see 
the  profit  per  ton.    Can  you  furnish  us  a  statement  of  that  sort!— A. 

1  think  I  cau — as  nearly  correct  as  I  can.    I  will  not  say  it  will  be  an 
exact  statement;  only  for  your  information.    I  want  to  make  a  state- 
ment you  may  consider  a  very  strange  one  to  listen  to.    I  want  to  tell 
you  in  our  Wyoming  coal  region — I  do  not  know  so  much  about  it 
here — our  men,  when  coal  was  selling  at  $6.80,  only  make  for  tbis 
advance  fVom  16  to  30  cents  a  ton.    Now,  you  may  want  to  know  why 
they  make  that.    I  only  w^nt  to  give  you  figures,  in  order  that  you 
may  understand  why  it  is,  when  the  price  is  $6.80,  that  this  is  not  prop- 
erly distributed  between  the  employ^,  the  transporter,  the  wholesale  and 
the  retail  dtnilers.    Take  a  car  of  coal  in  our  region  of,  say,  about  3  tons. 
For  tbat  the  miner  will  get  about  90  cents  a  car,  or  about  30  cents  a  ton. 
Out  of  that  'dii  cents  a  ton,  then,  he  must  pay  his  laborer  for  loading  13 
cents.     That  leaves  a  balance  net  to  him  of  17  cents.    Out  of  this  17 
cents  must  come  wliat  is  known  in  mining  language  as  *' dockage/ 
which  1  will  estin)ate  at  2  per  cent.,  which  is  a  very  low  estimate.    This 

2  per  cent,  ior  dockage  will  leave  the  miner  15  cents.  Then  the  miner 
has  to  i)ay  for  bis  powder,  which  costs  the  company  a  little  over  $l,aud 
for  which  they  charge  the  miner  $2.75  or  83.  It  costs  the  miner  for 
powder,  oil,  cotton,  wear  and  tear,  which,  putting  it  at  a  very  low  esti- 
mate, of  3  cents  a  ton.  That  would  leave  the  miner  12  cents  a  ton  for  tbat 
coal  he  mines  in  the  Wyoming  coalfield.  Now,  these  figures  will  com- 
pare favorably,  for  1  have  seen  the  prices  of  the  car,  the  quantity  in  tlie 
car,  the  percentage  of  docking,  and  the  percentage  for  the  powder,  ami 
all  that  kind  of  thing.  So,  therefore,  you  will  notice  that  out  of  tbis 
80.80,  at  which  coal  was  selling  last  week  at  retail  in  the  market,  tbe 
miner  gets  12  cents  for  the  amount  of  work  he  did  and  undergoing  all 
its  dangers.     It  is  dangerous  work;  it  is  severe  work,  and  hard  work. 

Q.  How^  nuieh  per  day  can  a  miner  make  at  1l'  cents  a  ton? — A.  Ho 
is  supposed  to  send  out  7  cars,  or  21  tons,  as  a  full  day's  wages.  Then 
one  (lay's  wages  would  be  12  times  21,  but  then  you  see  he  does  not 
work  every  day  in  the  month,  until  lately.  He  works  half  time  ami 
three  quarters  time,  and  sometimes  no  time  at  all.  When  you  estimate 
this,  after  taking  full  time,  you  might  run  in  the  neighborhood  of  833  to 
810  per  month.  Then,  again,  a  man  who  did  expensive  work  would  run 
to  850,  some  do  more,  running  to  8G0,  but  they  are  not  general,  1  be- 
lieve. 
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Q.  I  will  ask  you  to)>reparc,  as  part  of  your  U^stinioiiy,  huch  a  static 
nieiit  as  I  liave'indirated  and  funnsli  it  to  the  committee! — A.  1  uill 
do  »o  to  the  l>e.st  of  my  ability,  Hir. 

Q.  You  have  been  a  great  deiilanionf^miners,  their  homes? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  do  they  live  as  a  rule  f — A.  They  live  as  a  rule  very  poorly. 
Their  diet  is  plaiu  fare,  and  very  jdain  at  that.  That  is,  there  are  sid- 
•lorn  any  luxuries,  and  in  a  great  many  cases  their  children  are  not  as 
Wfll  provided  for  as  they  might  be.  I  might  give  an  instance  of  an  in- 
vestigation of  which  I  have  the  testimony  here.  That  is  in  the  case  ot* 
J.  S.  Wentz  &  Co.  This  company  has  a  ex)lliery  out  here  on  the  mount- 
ain, right  on  the  very  top  of  the  mountain,  and  the  oidy  road  into  that 
CH>lliery,  until  I  put  a  public  road  there  very  recently  by  the  court,  was 
a  private  road,  and  at  the  entrance  of  that  road  w;is  a  big  sign  up,  *^No 
trespassing  permitted  upon  thisroad.**  Kight  in  there  is  the  company 
store.  My  investigation  as  attorney  for  these  men  proved  that  all  the 
rough  material,  fo4Ml,  that  this  same  company  could  not  get  rid  of  up 
the  valley,  was  ship|K*d  into  this  place.  I  investigated  the  checks  of 
these  men  as  attorney  for  a  good  many.  For  three  or  four  yeairs  at  a 
time  some  of  them  never  drew  one  cent  in  wages,  and  what  was  most  , 
astounding  of  all  wais  that  which  came  out  in  the  court  in  a  case  tried 
against  Wentz  &  ("o.  The  evidence  went  to  show*  in  regard  to  this  com-  / 
pany  that  when  the  amOtmt  was  $35,  the  company  stoie  bill  was  simply 
$37.  When  it  wiis  ^(10,  the  company  took  $G9,  and  so  on.  It  was  al- 
most always  for  a  greater  amount  due  theccmipany.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion in  this  case,  for  I  examined  the  checks  for  a  great  many  miners 
there.    That  is  a  general  rule. 

Q.  I>o  you  mean  to  say  that  any  other  person  selling  meats  or  any 
supplies  that  the  miners  would  want  were  not  jjermitted  to  go  in  there 
to  <lisposi»  of  them  f — A.  No,  sir ;  they  were  not  permitted  to  enter  upon 
the  ;:iound. 

if.  Mow  far  were  tliesi*  miners  fmin  any  other  depot  of  supplies,  ex- 
t-ept  the  company  store  i — A.  I  might  say  Ila/elton  is  the  nearest,  and 
I  suppose  by  the  regular  road  here  it  is  about  10  miles  to  Ilazeltcui.  It 
18  nearly  10  miles  to  tlie  nearest  <le[»ot  of  supplies;  tlierefi»re  they  have 
to  take  that  or  starve  in  then*. 

C^.  Do  you  Know  whether  persons  traveling  tliron;:h  the  country  and 
retailing  supplies  of  this  kind  have  been  refused  admittance  T — A,  Ves; 
4inil  one  of  th<*in  arrested  for  trespassing  and  tried  n  ct^ntly  befort*  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  i»eaee  for  going  up  tin*  roa<I. 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  very  exceptional  case  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  1  do  not  know 
of 'iny  4»ther  ease. 

Q.  Is  not  the  instance  you  mention  of  tin*  treatmei.t  of  tliest*  people 
there  i»xee[>tional,  or  is  it  common  f — A.  It  isexc«*ptioiial  in  the  n»s|M»et 
of  its  b(*ing  a  private  road  in  then*,  but  it  is  <*onimon  as  U\  tlir  tnetlitsls 
of  thfse  eompanit*s  and  the  tieatment  of  thrir  workmen. 

ii.  ("an  you  give  us  any  nion*  instances  f — A.  Y«'s,  sir.  I  bflirve,  on 
an  average,  from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  suits  against  these  rom- 
panics  all  through  these  regions.  In  nearly  <'very  in>tanet*  where tliere 
IS  a  >ton»  opt>rated  by  the  eoiupany  the  men  areeharged  higher  liguirs 
and  indireetly  eom]>ellefl  to  trade  th(*rt*  ar  ipiit  work.  Tiu\v  have  indi- 
rect means  for  compelling  tlii'se  miners. 

Q.  I  havi*  here  in  my  hand  a  etunmoii  bnsiiu*ss  eanl  of  the  rmtnU 
Iltitel,  Ilazleton,  Pa.,  on  the  bark  of  whieli  I  find  a  huig  list  of  places 
and  names  and  di>taiiees,  tlie  wht»le  being  headed  '*  total  distanee.sand 
company  ston*  buyers.*'    They  give  tlu*  distances  to  various  jilaces  fmm 
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Hazelton  to  Lattiraer,  Harleigb,  Milnesvillo,  etc.;  with  the  name  of  the 
(lorapany  store  buyer  at  each  place  f    For  instance,  "  from  Hazleton  to 
Lattimer,  D.  L.  Stein,  store  buyer,  distance  3  miles."    Are  all  these  com- 
pany men  engaged  in  buying  their  store  supplies  to  be  sold  to  the 
miners! — A.  They  have  either  that,  or  they  have  a  percentage  of  the 
profit  with  many  through  their  offices.    For  instance,  take  the  Susqae- 
hanna  Coal  Company  at  Nanticoke.    I  know  to  my  knowledge  their  pay- 
roll runs  nearly  $100,000  a  month  in  that  borough  alone;  the  company 
store  is  run  by  a  man  called  Hildreth ;  1  think  his  receipts  run  from 
$40,000  to  $50,000  a  month.    Un  an  investigation  I  had  at  one  time  of 
the  store  business  there,  they  admitted  that  the  company  received  a 
percentage  for  the  trade  they  got  through  that  store.    For  instance,  the 
more  trade  the  company  could  have  worked  in,  the  larger  the  business 
and  the  more  they  would  get;  I  think  it  was  10  per  cent.    Now,  to  pay 
the  company  that  percentage,  they  necessarily  have  to  increase  the  price 
of  their  wares,  whatever  they  may  be.    So  that,  in  this  region,  there  is 
another  question  which  needs  probing  and  letting  daylight  into— the 
condition  of  these  men.    There  is  every  possible  means  resorted  to  by 
these  companies,  great  and  small,  to  take  advantage  of  them. 

By  Mr.  Pabkeb  : 

Q.  I  understand  you  gave  the  estimate  the  miner  makes  12  cents  per 
ton,  or  a  daily  earning  of  $2.52  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  if  they  work  full  time  of 
ten  hours. 

Q.  Well,  you  would  call  that  fair  wages,  would  you  not! — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Liberal? — A.  Fair  wages. 

Q.  Now  you  speak  in  regard  to  the  company  charging  for  powder 
more  than  it  cost  in  the  market;  was  not  that  price  when  it  was  fixed 
offset  against  the  amounts  made  by  the  miners,  which  were  under- 
stood by  him  to  be  fair  at  the  time  the  price  was  fixed  f — A.  Ko,  sir; 
at  the  price  powder  was  fixed,  powder  was  higher  than  it  is  to  day  by 
reason  of  competition.  Like  every  other  business,  a  greater  number  of 
powder  manufacturers  arose  and  powder  decreased  in  price. 

Q.  Now,  at  the  time  that  was  fixed,  was  there  not  an  amount  given 
to  the  miner  to  oti'set  it  in  his  rate? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can 
recollect  any.    I  would  not  say  there  was  or  not. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  if  you  reduce  the  charge  for  powder  you  would 
also  have  to  reduce  the  allowance  to  hini  as  a  corresponding  ofl'set  to 
it  ?— A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  Now  you  speak  of  these  men  being  kept  in  debt  at  these  stores. 
You  do  not  mean  there  is  anything  that  should  make  the  company  tbeir 
creditors,  do  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  do. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  majority  of  mankind  are  in  debt*— A.  I 
am  speaking  now  of  company  stores,  that  by  reason  of  their  bijjber 
char;;es  and  by  reason  of  the  large  profits,  the  necessity  to  maintain 
it  requires  that  these  men  shall  be. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  same  men  if  they  ^vere 
at  work  farming,  or  any  other  work,  would  not  be  in  debt  at  some 
store  ? — A.  Of  course  a  percentage  of  them  would  be,  but  not  a  g^^''^^^ 
percentage. 

Q.  You  said  the  men  working  under  Wentz  &  Co.  at  one  time  ^ve^e 
not  receiving  a  cent  in  wages  ?— A.  Were  not  receiving  a  penny  i» 
cash.     I  meant  in  cash. 

Q.  What  is  the  central  point  of  Panther  Creek  section,  the  business 
point  ? — A.  I  think  Lansford. 
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.  Is  that  a  railroad  poiutf — A.  Tes^sir;  a  short  distance  from 
tch  Oliuuk. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

.  rie:i6o  tt^ll  the  comniitteo  what  qnaDtity  of  tho  coal  lands  in  the 
igh  n*gloii  are  actually  owned  by  the  Beading  Railroad  Company, 
le  be-st  of  your  knowledge. — A.  Very  little  in  the  Lehigh,  I  imagine. 
•  not  know  in  what  we  call  the  Lehigh  region,  unless  at  Foster;  I  do 
know  of  any. 

.  Who  owns  the  bulk  of  the  coal  lands  along  this  Lehigh  Valley 
road  and  tributary  to  it! — A.  That  is  in  the  Lehigh  region,  or  are 
8|)eakin^  of  tlie  Wyoming? 

.  Including  both,  and  particularly  the  Lehigh. — A.  Coxe,  Bros.  & 
they  own  the  great  bulk,  several  thousand  acres.  Ario  Panlee  & 
s  and  the  Stout  Coal  Company,  at  Milnesville,  and  others. 
.  We  have  had  those  names.  1  wish  to  know  whether  the  railroad 
pany  owns  any  of  this  lanil,  and  if  so,  what  quantity  ? — A.  I  can 
8!iy  unless  they  control,  as  1  have  been  informed,  in  connection  with 
dee  &  Co.  1  could  tell  you  up  in  our  region. 
.  As  a  partner  of  Pardee  &  Co.  f — A.  Connected  in  some  way  or 
•r. 

.  Do  you  think  tins  railroad  company  has  control  of  these  lands  as 
ee  if  not  as  owner  of  it  ? — A.  I  would  not  say  this  in  this  region.  I 
id  speak  nf  the  Wyomin«:,  as  far  as  the  railroad  is  concerned 
.  Under  y^ur  statutes  in  Pennsylvania  you  have  threo  kinds  of  pQ. 
;  I  may  say  four — your  civil  police  for  the  county  and  State,  your 
licipal  police,  and  then  you  have  railway  police  which  has  jurisdic- 
on  the  railroad,  and  then  you  have  your  Coal  and  Iron  police.  Now, 
ethis  strike,  has  there  been  any  railroad  police,  or  coal  and  iron  fx)- 
in  this  region! — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any.  I  know  there  was  ap- 
ation  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  great  many  to  Governor  Beaver, 
I  could  not  tell  you  iJo.siti vely  of  them.  There  were  some  a)>|K)inted, 
I  do  not  know  how  many.  These  are  controlled,  I  think,  by  the 
ernor,  who  appoints  the  Coal  and  Iron  police. 
.  You  have  had  no  riots  here,  notwithstanding  you  have  hiul  a  very 
:  strike;  there  has  l)een  no  occasion  to  appoint  .special  police  as  has 
I  the  case  down  in  the  Schuylkill  region  f — A.  No,  sir;  no  occasion 
11.  Our  men  are  very  quiet  and  orderly  and  law  alMding. 
I  answer  to  one  (pieMion,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  understand  from  the 
I  here  that  huge  boiUes,  a  great  many  hundretl  a(*res  ofeoal  land  in 
vicinity  of  Ilazelton  are  owned  and  controlled  by  the  I^ehigh  Val- 
Coal  Company.  For  instance,  where  a  man  purchasers  land,  the  1x5- 
I  liailrosul  Coni[)any  makes  a  deeil  to  this  man,  leaving  a  clause  of 
•al  reservation"  in  the  deetl,  so  that  they  own  this  coal  by  reason  of 
reservation  being  in  the  deed. 


TESTIMONY  OF  THOMAS  CAMPBELL. 

IlAZLETON,  Va.,  February  24,  1888. 

HOMAs  ('AMi»ni:LL,  sworn  and  examined. 

lU  Mr.  rAKKEU: 

[.  Where  do  you  reside  f — A.  Freelaud. 

!.  Where  are  you  engaget'.  in  business? — A.  In  Freelaud  and  (luzle 
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Q.  How  loDg  have  you  been  so  engaged  ? — A.  Nearly  eleven  yearsin 
tliis  town. 

Q.  How  long  in  Freeland  ? — A.  Not  quite  ten. 

Q.  What  is  your  business? — A.  General  country  store,  groceries, 
liquors,  furniture,  provisions,  feed,  and  flour. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  at  any  time  anything  in  the  last  few  years  of  the 
prices  charged  by  these  company  stores  that  have  been  mentioned  for 
the  articles  sold  by  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Including  what  character  of  goods! — A.  Groceries  and  provisions. 

Q.  What  have  you  found  as  to  the  profits  charged  to  the  miners  and 
employes  at  these  stores  upon  such  goods  ? — A.  Some  ten  or  eleven 
years  ago,  I  think  it  was  in  April,  1877, 1  procured  a  pass-book  from  a 
certain  store  in  the  neighborhood  here,  and  I  investigated  and  com- 
l)ared  the  prices  with  our  own  and  I  think  I  found  the  profits  on  those 
articles  which  I  published  in  a  letter. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  you  found! — A.  One  hundred  and  sixty  per  cent,  over 
our  prices.  I  think  that  was  percentage  that  was  on  these  articles  which 
I  published  in  the  paper. 

Q.  You  may  state  what  was  the  nature  of  these  articles. — A.  It  was 
so  long  ago  I  could  not  tell.  ^ 

Q.  Have  you  since  made  other  investigations! — A.  Ye«,  sir;  some 
years  ago  there  was  a  bill  pending  in  Harrisburg  providing  for  two 
weeks'  pay. 

Q.  You  mean  by  two  weeks'  pay  that  your  miners  should  be  paid 
every  two  weeks  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  had  been  paid  every  four  weeks 
before.  I  was  anxious  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  I  got  a 
wholesale  price-list,  from  Philadelphia,  I  think  it  was,  and  I  procured  a 
pass-book  from  one  of  the  miners,  and  I  sent  both  to  Harrisburg. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  you  found  as  to  the  comparative  prices ;  how  moch 
profit  on  the  wholesale  prices  were  charged  by  the  company  stores!— 
A. — The  bill  at  that  time  did  not  pass. 

Q.  No  matter  about  the  bill ;  tell  us  about  the  prices. — A.  Afterwards 
I  published  a  letter.  I  found  75  per  cent,  in  this  book  I  sent  to  Harris- 
burg.    1  found  75  per  cent,  profit  on  the  goods. 

Q.  Uave  you  examined  other  pass-books  of  other  stores  ? — A.  Occa- 
sionally. 

Q.  riow  did  you  find  them  as  to  the  profits  charged  ? — A.  I  do  not 
think  1  ever  examined  exactly  to  look  at  that;  I  might  find  sometimes 
more  and  sometimes  less. 

Q.  What  were  the  rates  charged,  as  near  as  you  can  tell,  by  the  com- 
pany stores  as  you  found  from  your  investigation  ? — A.  1  suppose  20  to 
23  per  cent,  and  in  some  cases  30  to  50  per  cent,  profit.  The  profits 
now  are  not  so  high  as  they  have  been  in  times  past.  1  would  like  to 
tell  here  at  this  point.  Tlie  morning  on  which  I  called  for  this  pass- 
book— this  man  1  suppose  was  getting  a  dollar  or  two,  be  was  getting 
25  cents  according  to  the  price — I  found  them  making  the  moruinU 
meal  oil'  of  potatoes.  A  strong  man,  0  feet  high,  weighing  probably  200 
pounds,  and  I  found  that  man  supplying  the  morning  meal  off  i)ota- 
toes  for  breakfast.  I  think  there  was  as  much  furniture  in  his  house 
as  you  could  carry  in  a  wheelbarrow. 

Q.  Was  he  a  man  of  good  habits  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  sober  man.  It  is 
not  easy  to  procure  these  pass-books.  They  do  not  want  to  get  into 
trouble  with  the  company. 

Q.  To  the  best  of  your  knowledge  what  is  the  profit  now  charged,  or 
during  the  past  year,  by  the  company  stores  in  this  vicinity?— A.  I 
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f*:iii  not  tell  yon  now ;  some  gets  more,  some  gets  less.  Some  stores  are 
lower  than  others. 

Q.  Can  you  give  as  any  percentage  you  would  be  willing  to  state 
woalcl  be  an  average  [)ereentage  upon  groceries  for  the  past  year  T — A. 
I  would  not  like  to  state,  because  I  am  not  [)OSitive.  If  there  should  be 
a  passbook  then  I  could  see  readily.  * 

Q.  Can  you  give  a  more  definite  answer  T — A.  1  can  not  be  definite 
about  it. 

By  Mr.  Stonb: 

Q.  What  is  a  biscuit? — A.  Soda  crackers. 

Q.  (Examining  pass-book.)  This  one  says  <'  one  biscuit ;"  that  means 
one  pound  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  thi8  the  book  the  miners  take  to  the  store  and  have  their  pur- 
chascB entered  in  this  book? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  18  during  1880  ? — A.  I  guess  so,  sir.  I  might  state  hero  that 
I  have  always  looke<l  upon  the  system  of  paying  the  miners  their  wages 
as  the  greatest  source  of  evil  and  oppression  to  the  miners. 

Q.  Why  ?— A.  They  were  not  paid  full  amount.  They  were  paid  in 
^ack,  in  groceries,  at  50  to  75  per  cent,  profit  to  the  company,  probably 
more  and  probably  less. 

Q.  Are  the  ])rices  charged  miners  now  for  such  things  as  molasses, 
potatoes,  etc.,  the  same  as  it  was  then  in  1880? — A.  You  mean  did  the 
prices  really  increase  ? 

Q.  Is  it  as  high  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  the  prices  are  as  high ;  but  the 
goods  are  as  high. 

Q.  It  does  not  cost  the  miner  as  much  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  the  profits  made  by  the  stores  as  great  now  as  then  ? — A. 
Probably  not ;  there  is  more  competition  in  the  business. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  that  you  are  keeping  store? — A.  Y^'es,  sir;  two 
•tores. 

Q.  Where  ? — A.  One  in  thin  town  and  one  in  Freeland. 

Q.  Not  company  stores? — A.  No,  sir;  what  we  term  cash  stores. 

Q.  Well,  take  the  present  time,  do  you  sell  your  goods  cheaper  than 
the  company's  stores  f — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  so!— A.  Well,  I  do  not  see  the  pass  books  very 
often,  therefore  I  could  not  tell. 

By  Mr.  Andekson: 

Q.  About  what  is  the  price  of  butter? — A.  Ketail  price  ? 

Q.  Yes,  retail  to  the  miners  f — A.  Well,  28  to  30  cents. 

Q.  Lggs  i — A.  About  the  same. 

Q.  Flour  ?— A.  Well,  Hour  is  retailed  at  82.5^)  to  $2.70. 

Q.  How  do  they  buy  flour,  in  what  quantity? — A.  hy  the  hundred 
pounds. 

Q.  What  are  the  articles  of  fo<Kl  they  mostly  buy  ?— A.  Flour,  ham, 
bott<|r.  eggs. 

Q.  What  do  they  pay  for  ham  ? — A.  About  14  cents  now. 

Q.  Do  they  use  salt  pork  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  thtit  ? — A.  Hacon  do  you  mean  ? 

Q.  1  was  thinking  of  bacon  ? — A.  Selling  at  almut  10  cents  a  pound. 

Q.  What  do  they  pay  lor  tea  f— A.  Fifty  cents  I  sup|K>se,  and  prob- 
ably 75  cents. 

Q.  Sugar  is  about  what  ? — A.  White  sugar  about  8  cents. 
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TESTIM0F7  OF  THOMAS  A.  BUCKLET. 

Thomas  A.  Buckley,  sworD  and  examined : 

•     By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  What  is  yonr  name? — A.  Thomas  A.  Buckley. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ?— A.  At  Freeland. 

Q.  In  this  county  1— A.  In  this  county,  sir. 

Q,  What  is  your  age  ? — A.  My  age  is  forty-four  years  and  five  months. 

Q.  Are  you  a  native  of  this  country  ? — A.  NoJ^  sir;  I  am  a  native  of 
Wales. 

Q.  A  citizen  of  the  United  States! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  any  oflBicial  position  under  the  State  of  Peunsyl- 
vania?— A.  I  hold  the  position  of  justice  of  the  peace  at  the  present 
time — since  the  second  Tuesday  of  last  May. 

Q.  What  was  your  business  t— A.  A  miner  all  my  life-time.  I  did 
that  both  in  this  country  and  in  the  old. 

Q.  What,  in  your  judgment,  during  the  last  few  years,  have  been  tbe 
average  earnings  of  the  miners  f — A.*Taking  my  own  as  a  criterion  to 
go  by  I 

Q.  1  do  not  care  how  you  estimate  it. — A.  I  think  the  average  earn- 
ings would  bo  about  $35  a  month  through  the  whole  Lehigh  region.  I 
believe  I  am  putting  that  at  a  very  high  estimate. 

Q.  How  do  you  arrive  at  that  result? — ^A.  From  taking  the  whole  . 
twelve  months'  earnings  and  taking  the  number  of  days  worked  and 
dividing  it  by  the  number  of  days  worked.    In  1871  I  prepared  a  8tat6  i 
ment  for  an  arbitration   board,  which  met  to  settle  a  difficulty,  and  I  f 
took  the  number  of  days  worked  and  the  number  of  tons  of  coal  mined, 
and  it  gave  me  an  average  of  $3.81.    That  statement  I  have  got. 

Q.  Per  (lay,  you  mean? — A.  Yes,  at  that  time.  That  was  in  1871, 
seventeen  years  ago. 

Q.  The  average  earnings  of  tbe  miner  were* what? — A.  $3.81. 

Q.  Yoii  mean  net  earnings  f — A.  The  net  earnings — what  it  cost  the  . 
operator  at  tliat  time;  but  it  was  nothing  unusual  at  that  time  for  a  man 
to  make  $4  oi*  85  a  day. 

Q.  liow  do  the  wages  compare  now  with  those  ? — A.  They  compare  » 
long  way  down.  .  » 

Q.  What  per  cent.  ? — A.  Take  a  laborer.  At  that  time  he  was  get- 
ting $2.50,  to  day  81.03. 

Q.  Tlien  tbe  cost  per  ton  for  mining  coal  was  greater  then  than  now?— 
A.  Yi's,  sir;  they  have  paid  $6.80  per  ton. 

Q.  The  cost  of  production  then  was  greater  than  now?— A.  Yes, sir. 
The  cost  of  powder  then  was  84  a  keg;  it  is  now  $2.20.  Oil  was  Ligber, 
and  so  on. 

Q.  Mow  about  the  selling  price  of  coal? — A.  The  selling  price  at 
tliat  time  was  the  ^iG.SO  I  spoke  of. 

Q.  What  is  it  now  ? — A.  It  is  quoted  at  $4.80,  as  much  as  they  can 
get,  but  they  haven't  got  much  of  it. 

Q.  Then  coal  cost  more  at  that  time  to  produce  it  and  it  sold  for  more 
in  the  market? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  According  to  your  statement  the  cost  in  the  production  then  was 
about  33  per  cent,  greater  then  than  now,  and  the  selling  price  was 
about  the  same  per  cent,  greater  then  than  now  ? — A.  Just  about  the 
same,  1  should  judge.  I  estimate  the  cost  of  production  to  the  miner; 
I  am  not  speaking  of  the  operator. 
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Q.  I  am  talking;  about  tbo  o(»erator. — A.  I  am  not  8}>oakiii^  abont 
be  oiierator.  -It  cost  8o  much  per  ton  to  mine  tbe  coal.  I  get  ho  much 
ler  ton  for  the  coal,  and  I  take  the  cost  for  my  own  cost.  The  operator 
laya  me  a  certain  amount  per  ton,  more  or  less;  it  cost,  so  much,  what 

paid  tbe  laborer  so  much ;  I  paid  so  much  for  oil,  cotton,  powder,  etc. 
*ne  cost  of  production  was  higher  than  at  the  present  time.  If  you 
rish  me  to  illustrate  more  fully  I  will. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  the  operator,  was  the  cost  of  production  to  him 
Teater  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  of  course  he  paid  a  higher  scale  of  wages  for 
loth  outside  and  inside  men,  teamsters,  etc.,  but  he  got  more  for  the 
oal  then  than  now. 

Q.  Did  he  make  any  more  money  then  than  now  t — A.  It  is  hard  for 
le  to  tell  what  they  made. 

Q.  There  has  been  a  reduction  all  along  the  line  ? — A.  There  has 
leen. 

Q.  Would  the  reduction  about  sustain  an  equilibrium! — A.  No,  sir; 
t  would  fall  very  much  on  the  miner.    That  I  can  say  for  a  fact. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question :  Do  you  know  about  the  value 
f  these  coal  lands  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  what  value  they  have, 
•  the  cash  value  depends  to  a  certain  extent  as  to  whether  yon  wish  to 
mrt  with  it  or  not.  But  I  can  tell  you  what  they  are  assessed  at  by 
be  board  of  county  commissioners. 

Q.  What  are  they  assessed  at  ? — A.  At  t75  an  acre,  and  the  assess* 
lent  is  supposed  to  be  assessed  at  one-fourth  of  the  actual  valne. 

Q.  Land,  then,isassessedsuppository  at  one- fourth  of  its  actual  valnef — 
u  Yes,  sir;  $75  an  acre.  That  is,  they  pay  an  assessment  subject  to 
lie  different  scales  of  the  board,  borough,  township,  etc.,  put  npon 
liat  $75.  For  the  last  twelve  months,  in  the  borough  in  which  I  reside, 
nr  assessment  was-— each  board  of  cx)unty  commissioners  have  a  right 
» levy  and  make  an  assessment.  Now,  the  miner  of  Luzerne  County 
raa  assessed  as  high  as  $100  a  year.  At  the  present  time  it  is  down 
»  $70.  In  the  adjoining  counties  of  Schuylkill  and  Carbon  the  assess- 
leDt  is  higher ;  in  this  county  it  is  $70.  In  the  borough  in  which  I  re- 
ide  it  was  0.'{  mills,  which,  multiplied  by  $70,  leaves  us  $4.41,  which  the 
nloer  ha<l  to  pay;  the  laborer  was  assessed  at  $40 — this  was  multiplieil 
ly  G3  mills;  and  teamsters  at  $50,  foreman  $60, etc.,  and  at  the  present 
ime  I  myself  am  assessed  at  $150. 

Q.  Jostioes  of  the  peace  are  assessed  at  $150 1 — A.  So  I  am  worth  a 
l^le  over  a  miner. 

Q.  I  have  been  told  when  a  small  lot  of  this  land,  assessed  at  $75  an 
ere,  is  sold  to  an  individual,  say  two  or  three  acres,  then  it  is  assessed 
t  four  or  five  times  as  much  as  it  is  in  the  hands  of  that  o|>erator.  Is  that 
rae  or  not  f — A.  I  will  explain  that:  Operators  that  own  coal  landsor 
ompanies  who  own  coal  lands — there  is  coal  land  on  which  coal  is 
apposed  to  be,  there  is  wild  land  from  which  they  get  their  timber  and 
■udl  wood — that  is  assessed  at  $50  an  acre,  and  unproductive  coal  land 
I  assessed  at  $10  an  acre.  I  know  that  the  Union  Improvement  Compa- 
y  is  assessed  at  $10.  Coal  has  been  proven  there,  and  it  is  allowed  to 
«,  and  it  has  not  In^en  opened.  In  the  case  where  an  opening  is  made 
od  ooal  mined  it  is  assessed  at  $75  an  acre. 

By  Mr.  CuiFM^Ay : 

Q.  Are  yon  a  Knight  of  Labor  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Are  you  in  sympathy  with  this  strike  f — A.  To  a  certain  extent  I 
■I ;  I  believe  there  has  been  canse  for  it. 
Qt  Woaid  the  men  go  to  work  now  if  the  operators  in  this  region 
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woald  agree  to  pay  the  same  wages  as  paid  by  competing  companieBio 
other  regions  f — A.  By  coinpetiDg  compauiesf 

Q.  Well,  by  companies  in  other  regions,  as  the  Reading  and  the  Wyo* 
ming. — A.  1  believe,  sir,  that  is  the  sense  of  a  majority  of  the  membm, 
a  majority  of  the  miners.  Some  of  them  are  too  glad  to  get  a  chance  to 
have  the  scale  of  prices  paid  up  country  compared  with  ours. 

Q.  Say  in  the  Keadiug  or  Schuylkill  system,  would  they  be  williDjf 
to  go  to  work  at  those  wages ;  they  have  gone  to  work  under  some  ar- 
rangement?— A.  I  could  not  answer  that  question  from  the  fact  that  I 
have  not  taken  any  active  part  in  this.     I  have  been  a  passive  member. 

Q.  How  long  has  it  been  since  you  worked  in  the  mines! —A.  The 
27th  of  last  March  was  my  last  day. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  own  the  mining  lands  around  here  f  Do  yoa 
know  anything  about  it  ? — A.  Not  the  land ;  it  is  pretty  hard  to  know 
that. 

Q.  You  have  the  county  records  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  only  way  to  as- 
certain that  is  to  find  out  at  the  recorder's  office  every  name  that  wa8 
recorded. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  owns  any 
land  ? — A.  1  do  not  know  certainly  whether  they  do  or  not. 

By  Mr.  Parker  : 

Q.  Were  you  counseled  as  to  this  strike  before  it  was  ordered!— A. 
I  was  not  at  work,  sir,  at  the  time  of  this  strike.  I  was  at  Washington 
at  the  time. 

Q.  What  were  ygu  doing  there! — A.  I  was  on  business. 

Q.  Connected  with  the  order  ! — A.  No,  sir  j  connected  with  a  bene- 
ficial order  I  belong  to. 

Q.  Did  you  approve  of  the  strike  ! — A.  I  must  answer  that  I  can  not 
say  I  did.    I  think  it  was  rather  premature. 

Q.  Then  you  would  not  have  voted  in  favor  of  it  if  you  had  been  called 
upon  f — A.  I  believe,  and  I  am  sure,  that  a  majority  of  those  who  did 
vote  were  in  favor  of  it.  I  let  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  or- 
ganization control  it. 

Q.  Would  you  have  approved  of  it  if  present  at  the  time  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  suppose  I  would. 

Q.  Then  you  think  there  was  suflBcient  cause  to  require  a  strike?— A. 
I  think  there  was  sufficient  cause. 

Q.  Upon  the  one  question  of  wages  ! — A.  Upon  the  one  question  of 
wages  alone. 

Q.  IIow  long  previous  to  the  strike  were  you  here  f — A.  I  have  been 
here  since  18()(>. 

Q.  But  in  September  were  you  here! — A.  No,  sir. 

(j.  In  August  f — A.  Yes,  I  was  here  on  the  5th  of  September. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  this  strike  had  the  approval  of  the  na- 
tional executive  board  before  it  was  made  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  There  have  been  in  this  locality  about  15,000  men  with  their  fami- 
lies supported  by  contributions  from  the  order  since  about  Septem- 
ber.— A.  1  do  not  know  the  actual  number,  but  there  has  been  quite  a 
number  supported. 

Q.  Something  like  that  number  were  engaged  in  the  strike.— A.  I 
Suppose  there  has  been  that. 

Q.  And  about  the  same  number  you  understand  in  the  Schuylkill 
tegion  ? — A.  They  have  not  been  as  long  as  we  have. 

Q.  But  since  the  1st  of  January  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  these  men  and  families  have  been  supported  by  outside  con- 
tributions ! — A.  A  great  many  of  them  have. 
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Q.  If  the  prodacers  of  coal  wished  to  reduce  and  limit  the  produo- 
don  of  coal  so  as  to  clear  oat  the  amount  ou  hand,  the  strikers  by  strik- 
ing have  rid  the  operators  of  paying  wages  and  have  had  their  men 
Bopported  through  this  period  by  contributions  of  men  who  helpe<l  to 
produce  the  strike  f — A.  Tes,  sir.  I  wish  to  say  further  as  a  cause 
which  precipitated  a  great  many  strikes  was  the  local  inii>osition  prac- 
tioed  OQ  the  men.  One  instance  I  have  here  which  I  will  present  to 
you. 

Q.  You  may  state  it  in  your  place. — A.  On  the  18th  of  Jnne,  1886, 
at  Jeddo  collieries,  the  custom  was  to  pay  the  wages  out  an<l  give  a 
eheck,  and  they  hud  a  copy  and  this  wiis  presented  to  each  nnin  for  his 
signature. 

Q.  You  may  read  it. — A.  (The  exhibit  below  was  read.) 

EXIIIBIT  5(). 

Jrddo,  Pa., ,  188—, 

ly  tb«  nnderei^neci,  -^— ,  an  employ<5  of  G.  IJ.  Marklo  &,  Co.,  miners  and 

•hippers  of  coal  at  Joddo,  Pa.,  do  hert^hy  acknowltnlgn  thut  I  hiive  IIiIh  day  had  and 

fiT©d  from  the  said  G.  B.  Markle  A,  Co.,  the  snm  of  $— ,  in  fall  payment  of  all 

of  money  dne  me  from  »aid  tinii  hm  wu^^h,  or  otherwise,  for  the  month  of  , 


,  anu  in  settlement  of  all  suniH  due  me  prif>r  to  and  including  said  mouth,  hereby 
rmtifying  and  assenting  to  all  dednctionn  of  any  and  every  kind  that  the  said  G.  B. 
Markle  ck,  Co.  have  at  any  time  ht*retofore  made  from  the  amf>nnts  heretofore  dne  me 
for  wages,  italary,  or  on  any  other  acconnt  while  in  their  employ.  I  acknowled|;e 
that  the  t<»Ilowing  is  a  corn*ct  statement  and  settlement  of  the  balance  due  me,  to  wit: 
Wages  for  the  month  of  ■  ,  IfcW — ,  $ . 


DEi>rcnox8. 


Msrrhimliw  Tooont $ I  Powder  ■rcoont $. 

Bateber's  arcoant lilitckhmithiuK 

MiiJVftUIiplifM 


Ckarcb  diiNi,  etc 

rkyi«cten*s  bill 

BMi4bm 

THMiiotf  •ceoani 

•c«Muit I I  Balance  das  me 

i  I 


•  I  • 


In  eofwideratton  of  the  premises,  I  do  hereby  consent  that  the  said  several  sums 
•kail  ba  deduct4*d  from  the  amonnt  due  me  as  above  stat«Ml,  and  paid  to  the  several 
faitiea  entitled  thereto;  and  to  this  end  I  do  hereby  reIeaM%  asitign,  transfer,  and  sot 
•var  QDto  O.  B.  Markle  Jk  Co.,  and  thest* veral  parties  entitled  then.*to,  such  an  amonnt 
•f  the  wages  dne  me  as  may  be  required  to  pay  said  bills  and  accounts  as  shown  by 
tkm  foregoing  statement. 

And  whereas,  it  may  occur  that  I  sm  now  and  shall  hereafter  become  Indebted  to 
llwaamo  or  other  parties  on  similar  accounts  while  I  nmmin  in  the  employ  of  the 
■aid  O.  B.  Marklo  &,  Co.,  I  do  hereby  authori/o  an<l  dinrt  the  said  G.  B.  Markle  Sl 
Ca.,  to  pav  such  accounts  and  bilhi  for  me  and  deduct  the  amounts  so  paid  fW>m  all 
wages,  nafary,  and  sums  of  money  now  due  or  hereafter  to  be<M>me  due  t<»  me,  an<l  to 
tliat  cod  I  do  hereby  release,  assign,  transfer,  and  sot  over  unto  the  said  (}.  B.  Markle 
4k  Co.,  and  to  the  several  personn  to  whom  such  amounts  may  btM'ome  due,  so  much 
of  tho  wages  or  salary  now  due  or  that  may  at  any  time  hereafter  become  due  me 
the  said  O.  B.  Markle  ^  Co.,  as  will  sutflre  to  pay  said  accounts. 

Witoess  my  hand  and  seal  the  day  and  year  first  al>ovo  written. 

— —  ■  [l.  h.") 
.     [l.  H.j 

In  presence  of: 


A«  (Contiuning.)  This  precipitated  tho  strike  which  lastetl  somewhere 
aboot  six  weeks  and  finally  it  was  settletl. 
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Q.  I  want  to  ask  yon  this :  If  tlie  items  there  referred  to  covered  itcnit 
«f  goods  tbe  man  really  owed  and  accouDta  wbich  be  tdiould  properly 
|»7;  tiiereiH  no  creditor's  notice  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  tli«  lost  clause. 

Q.  Does  he  agree  to  pay  otherpartiesT — A.  Yes,  sir;  ho  ngrecs  in  the 
bottonijl  think, to  pay  any  uums  he  may  owe  toother  purtJPH  that  may 
be  pot  into  the  office,  such  as  phyeician'»  bill,  butcher's  bill,  or  taj 
otherbUI.    ^hutwa^  thecufitomjeartiagt}. 

Q.  Sappose  he  honestly  owed  Uiese  amoants,  dtoidd  be  net  hsmttib 
pay  tiiemt — A.  H«  should  hare  the  privilege  erf  vtijtng  ttMi  Ubib 
.  Q-  He  would  have  tba  privilege  of  paying  out  of  hto  'nMUhifi^-^li 
He  voald  not  in  person. 

Q.  Bnthe«onIdpagritoatoffaisenrAiiigsf'*A.  'Hie  piwi  tOBlIflwri 
it  objectionabto  and  nniiaed  to  sign  it. 

Q.  I  wish  to  ask  yoa  if  th^  were  items  he  honestly  ought  to  |ur 
tiiere  is  no  ot^eotioa  in  p^dng  tiiem  iu  that  way  T — A.  I  wonhl  sef  nu 
oti|}ectlOD,  bnt  I  wonld  rat^erpay  my  own  bUis. 

Q.  7%at  1b,  the  men  weold  rather  manage  their  own  baaineaa,  ui't 
fli«y  considered  It  was  an  imposition  on  their  maubooil  somewhat  T-  A. 
That  was  it, 

Q.  Thatvasthemainpointof  it,w»ait  not!  That  objection  did  not 
eziiit  at  tiie  time  of  this  strike  and  luul  nothing  to  do  with  itf — A.  No, 
bot  a  bOl  Bomewliat  Uke  it  Is  stdU  In  existence. 

ByUr.OHZPlCAn:  . 

Q.  'Was  not  their  ol^Jeotion  to  the  payments  that  it  B«ems  to  Icanit 
to  the  HarUes  to  determine  whethw  a  man  shall  do  a  thingor  not  t— i.    ' 
Te8,8lr. 

'Q.  Do  yon  claim  that  Is  Hie  meaning  of  that  instrument  T— A.  That  i* 
the  memtng  of  it. 

Q.  WhatVas  the  date  of  tliat  instrument ;  when  was  that  used  1— A. 
On  the  18th  of  June,  1S80. 

Q.  Is  that  instrament  or  one  like  it  ia  use  now  I — ^A.  Ihero  uow 
like  it. 

Q.  Where  was  it  in  use  1 — A.  At  Highland,  at  Jeddo. 

Q.  By  whom  t— A.  Markle  &  Co, 

Q.  Was  it  in  nse  in  other  mines  f — A.  It  was,  I  think. 

Q.  When  did  yon  leave  their  employ  f — A.  On  the  18th  of  Jd^ 
1886. 

Q,  It  wae  in  force  then  f — A.  Yes,  this  was  In  nse  then.  St,  sir;  tki  , 
men  were  never  asked  to  sign  after  the  strike.  ' 

Q.  Do  other  operators  do  thati — A.  I  will  state  In  Jnstioe  to  Markl* 
it  was  not  himself.  It  is  dictated  by  an  assistant.  Mr.  Harkle  hai  ti 
bear  liie  bmnt  of  it. 

By  Mr.  PARKEK : 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  any  instance  where  the  managers  of  a  oompuf 
compelled  any  man  to  pay  an  item  he  did  not  honestly  owe  T — A.  ^o,at. 

Q.  What  mine  did  you  work  in  t — A.  I  worked  in  G.  B.  Maikte  ft 
Co.'s  One  and  Two,  Freeland,  for  years. 
By  Mr.  ANDEnsoN : 

Q.  Were  you  engaged  in  working  for  that  company  as  a  miner  vA 
simply  engaged  in  mining  coalt — A.  Tea,  sir. 

Q.  Toa  did  not  employ  the  company  to  act  as  a  guardian  tot  yont— 
A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  If  you  saw  fit  to  buy  meat  from  a  hutcherandif  hetnutedycvftx 
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it  f>r  $10,  it  is  a  debt  bet\«'eeii  you  and  Liinf — A.  It  is  a  i»ersonal  mat- 
ter l)etweeii  oh. 

Q.  It  18  none  of  tlie  business  of  the  company  in  the  wide  world  to 
goarantee  your  debt  to  your  butcher  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Aft  I  understand  you,  you  claim  the  ri;;hts  of  a  man  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  1  think  you  are  right  in  olyectin^  to  that  contmct. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  are  the  a^jjicregate  annual  taxes  in  tliis  county .' — A.  1  could 
not  answer  that.  I  have  not  the  commissioner's  re|>ort  for  quite  a  num- 
ber of  years  back. 

Q.  You  could  not  tell  from  what  sources  the  •bulk  of  the  taxation 
comes? — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  could. 

Q.  What  is  the  leading  item  f — A.  The  leading  item  in  the  county! 

Q.  Fn>m  what  source  does  the  county  derive  its  lieaviest  item  of 
revenue  f — A.  The  tax  to  be  applied  for  county  purposes f 

Q.  Well,  for  all  purposes,  the  annual  aggn^gate  tax.  Does  |H)pula- 
tioii  pay  it«  does  the  land  pay  it,  or  the  railroad  pay  it,  or  personal  < 
proiHTty  pay  it;  from  what  source  is  the  heaviest  item  of  revenue f — 
A.  In  the  first  place  the  |>ersonal  tax,  it  pays  a  tax  of  $70  |>er  miner, 
$40  i>er  laborer,  and  it  pays  for  everything  in  the  whole  county  with 
the  exception  of  the  State  tax.  There  is  another  State  tax  on  those  who 
own  |H*rsonal  property  over  $300,  and  there  are  a  few  who  own  pianos, 
organs,  and  such  as  tliat.  Tlie  State  tax  is  for  i)ers4»nal  property,  mort- 
gafres^  and  money  at  interest. 

Q.  What  about  land  ? — A.  There  is  no  State  tax  on  land. 

Q.  Anv  countv  tax  on  land? — A.  There  is  a  count  v  tax  of  about  7 
mills  at  the  present  time. 

if.  Then  it  is  the  personal  tax  which  is  the  chief  source  ot  revenue  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  tax  on  land. 

Q.  Which  pays  tin'  most  * — A.  I  Judgt^  the  land  pays  the  most.  The 
personal  tax  would  not  amount  to  nmcli — iilnnit  42  (*iMits. 

y.  Aliout  how  many  voters  have  you  in  the  county  f — A.  I  vimUl  not 
answer  that  (pu*stion. 

Q.  What  is  alniut  the  average  personal  tax  <ui  ea<*h  miner  f — A.  Four 
dollars. 

Q.  Four  dollars  for  every  hea«l  ? — A.  Yes;  eveiy  head  over  twenty- 
«ine  ytars  of  age.  As  1  stated  a  little  while  ago,  it  was  (k'^  mills.  There 
is  a  mill  for  county,  there  is  a  halfa  mill  for  the  sinking  fun<l,2()  for  s<;hool, 
ami  0  for  )MN)r,  and  if  \ou  hap|K*n  to  own  a  cow  you  pay  a  tax  at  the 
rale  of  $10  for  that  eo'.v ;  that  is,  assessed  for  8lOand  you  pay  <k3  c!4»nts 
a  year  for  that  cow.  That  lax  is  retained  in  the  otlice  but  is  not  com- 
pnlflory  on  the  oiN*rator  to  deduct  anything  fn>m  it.  The  tax  collector 
liaya  2  {ht  c>ent.  f<»r  collet'ting  that  just  for  himself,  in  onler  to  get  it; 
bnt  by  s|>ecial  act  ot'legislatuiv,  passed  ISIMi,  it  comindled  the  Uixes  to 
liestopiK*4l  in  the  otlices  of  persons  employing  hands  in  the  cx)unties  of 
Carbon  and  liUzerne,  and  when  the  Lackawanna  was  formed  it  cairied 
there. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ARID  PARDEE. 

Arid  Pakdkk,  sworn  an<l  examined. 

By  Mr.  Stone: 

Q.  W*bat  is  your  age  t — I  am  in  my  seventy-eighth  year. 

Q.  Where  were  you  born  ! — A.  In  the  State  of  New  York. 

i^  How  long  have  you  lived  in  this  ^icinity  ? — A.  !  came  to  Beaver 
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Meadow,  about  4  miles  from  here,  in  1873  as  an  engineer  to  make  a  sur- 
vey for  the  Lehigh  Valley  Eailroad. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  mining  of  anthracite 
coal? — A.  As  an  operator  forty-eight  years.  Before  that  for  two  years 
I  was  superintendent  of  the  Hazelton  Railroad  and  Coal  Company,  io 
chargo  of  the  mines,  so  that  will  make  fifty  years. 

Q.  The  Hazelton  Railroad  and  Coal  Company,  was  that  a  corpora- 
tion ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  became  of  it  ? — A.  It  was  merged  into  the  Lehigh  Valley. 

Q.  As  an  individual  operator  you  have  engaged  in  the  basiuess  aboat 
forty  eight  years? — A.  Forty-eight  years  the  1st  of  January  last. 

Q.  In  the  Lehigh  region? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  began  here  tortyeight  years  ago  was  there  much 
mining  being  done  at  that  time! — A.  It  was  a  comparatively  small 
business  compared  with  what  it  is  now.  I  do  not  reirall  any  amoantof 
mining.  I  think  the  first  year  I  worked  as  an  operator  we  mined  about 
60,000  tons. 

Q.  Were  you  among  the  first  operators  here! — A.  Yes;  I  was  the 
first. 

Q.  You  say  the  first  year  you  began  you  mined  something  like  50,000 
tons? — A.  That  is,  as  an  operator;  before  that  I  was  in  charge  as  soper- 
intendent  for  the  coal  company,  and  I  forget  exactly  the  amount;  bat  I 
think  it  was  30,000  tons  the  first  year  and  about  40,000  the  next,  and 
when  we  commenced  operating  it  ran  up  to  60,000  that  year. 

Q.  W^hat  were  these  coal  lands  valued  at  then  I — A.  I  can  hardly  an- 
swer that  question.    I  never  owned  any  coal  lands  here. 

Q.  You  never  owned  any  ? — A.  I  do  not  own  any  coal  lands  in  thi« 
region. 

Q.  Are  you  a  lessee  of  the  lands  ? — A.  A  lessee  of  the  lands  we  are 
opt'rating. 

(},  Wlio  is  lessor  ? — A.  Of  this  property  here,  the  Lehigh  Valley  Rail- 
road Conii)anv  and  the  Cranberrv  estate. 

Q.  How  nuieli  land  have  you  leased  ? — A.  It  is  nearly  3,000  acres ;  be- 
tween 2,000  and  3,000  ;  but  it  has  not  all  got  coal  on  it,  that  is  the  whole 
property. 

Q.  W^hat  proportion  of  that  is  the  property  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Rail- 
road Company  ? — A.  About  2,000  acres.  I  speak  in  round  numbers.  I 
do  not  speak  exactly  by  the  book. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  about  how  much  land  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad 
Company  owns  in  this  region  f — A.  This  property  here  is  the  only  prop- 
erty that  stands  in  the  name  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company. 
They  have  an  interest  in  the  coal  land  at  Jeddo,  but  that  is  in  the  name 
of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company,  I  think,  but  I  am  not  certain  about 
that. 

(^>.  You  speak  of  the  lands  here ;  do  you  mean  the  lands  you  bave 
leased? — A.  Yes. 

(^>.  Have  you  all  of  their  lands  leased  i — A.  That  is  in  this  neigbbor- 
hood  here. 

(»>.  Where  is  Jeddo? — A.  Jeddo  is  about  0  miles  northeast  of  lis. 

i}.  llow  much  land  there  do  you  understand  the  company  is  inter- 
est«*d  in? — A.  J  could  not  tell  you. 

(^.  Ls  it  a  large  tract  or  a  small  one  ? — A.  It  is  probably  sometbin;: 
over  a  thousand  acres  ;  it  may  b«^  more  than  that.  Well,  theRi  is  coo- 
siderable  land  outside  of  the  coal  region  ;  there  must  be  more  than  that. 

Q.  Something  over  2,000  acres  altogether? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ls  there  much  coal  mining  there  f — A.  Yes;  the  firm  name  under 
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which  coal  is  miiiod  is  G.  H.  Marklo  &  Co.  The  Lebi|;li  Coal  Com- 
paDj,  they  have  their  own,  and  another  company  they  have  an  interest 
in  leaiies. 

Q.  Ih  the  Ijehi^h  Coal  Coniiiany  incorporatetl  ? — A.  The  Lehigh  Coal 
Company  is  an  incorporation. 

Q.  Is  tiiat  part  and  parcel,  in  some  way,  of  the  Lehif^h  Valley  Railroad 
Company! — A.  The  railroad  company,  I  think,  own  the  whole  stock. 

Q.  Abont  the  same  relation  then  the  two  companies  l)ear  to  each 
other  as  the  Heailin^;  Coal  and  Iron  Company  and  the  Keadinp:  Uailroad 
Company  t — A.  Something  about  the  same.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
these  thinj^s. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say,  on  reflection,  that  the  niilroad  and 
mining  company,  as  the  c^ise  may  be,  dots  not  own  land  T — A.  Not  in 
that  section.  Part  of  them  Ix'long  to  the  Union  Improvement  Company 
and  part  of  th<*m  to  the  Qighland  Coal  Company. 

Q.  Markle  &  i'o.  who  are  (Operating  the  land,  are  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  L<'high  Valley  Mining  ("ompanyt — A.  1  am  not 
certain  whether  it  is  interested.  That  is  owuimI  by  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Coal  Com]miiy,  but  I  do  not  recollect  whether  they  are  interested. 

Q.  Well,  the  Highland  Coal  Com]Kiny  and  Union  Improvement  Com- 
pany, what  are  those  companies  f — A.  They  own  lands  and  lesise  them. 

Q.  Are  they  corporations  T— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  the  incor])onitors  are  ?— A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Are  they  c<mne4!teil  in  any  way  with  the  carrying  ctmipany  ? — A. 
No;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  them.     They  arc  simply  land  owners. 

Q.  Well,  has  the  Ij4'high  Valley  Coal  Company  any  other  lands  ex- 
cept those  y<m  have  state<l  that  y<m  know  of! — A.  I  know  by  reputa- 
tion; if  you  want  to  find  out  al>out  it  you  had  better  inrpiire  of  that 
company.  They  could  tell  you,  and  I  can  not.  I  <lo  not  want  to  guess 
about  It,  and  ycm  ha<l  lu'tter  make  inquiries  directly  at  headcpiarters. 

Q.  If  you  ^ill  state  this  as  a  matt<*r  of  general  n*putation  we  will 
In)  obliged  to  you? — A.  As  a  matter  of  general  n^putaition  the  Ix^high 
Valley  C*ompany  have  lantls  in  the  Wyoming  valley  and  the  2Schuylkill 
valley. 

Q.  Coal  lands  ? — A.  Yes,  coal  lands. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  as  a  nnitter  of  faict,  or  as  a  matter  of  general 
reputation,  whether  any  other  niilmad  or  carrying  company,  either  by 
rail  or  by  water,  owns  any  coal  lands  in  this  region  or  controls  them  ? — 
A«  1  do  not  know  whether  I  could  call  them  coal  lands  or  not.  The 
Pennsylvania  Uailroa<l  Company  owns  a  tract  there  which  we  think 
tbey  were  dreadfully  cheated  in  when  they  liought  it. 

Q.  About  how  much  ! — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  they  paid  for  it? — A.  No;  1  tlonot  know  what 
tbey  paid  f(»r  it. 

Q.  ilow  do  yuu  think  thej'  were  cheated  ? — A.  From  what  common 
reiNirt  sa>s. 

Q.  Do  y«m  think  they  wouhl  Ik*  cheated  if  they  paid  anything  for  it? — 
A.  No,  for  there  is  M»nie  timber  on  it.  This  is  a  matter,  with  all  due 
res|>ect,  that  seems  to  me  d(K's  not  roncern  what  you  cann*  here  to  in- 
i|uire  alK>ut.  1  <lo  not  see  the  use  of  my  answ<*ring  frivolous  i|uestions« 
that  can  not  in  any  possible  way  bear  upon  anything  that  you  came  hero 
to  inquire  alsMit. 

Q.  We  are  trying  to  asctTtain  the  connec'tion  of  the  carrying  compa- 
nies with  the  coal  companies. — A.  Well,  I  have  tohl  yuu  all  I  know 
•boat  it. 
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Q.  Will  yoa  tell  the  oommittee  what  royalty  yoa  pay  fba  eoMpany ^ 
A.  £  have  do  ol^eotion  to  doing  tbati  although  at  the  eaine  tme  I  ii 
not  think  It  is  any  of  your  bnsiness. 

The  Ohaibman.  If  yoa  decline  to  answer  we  will  pat  up  another  wit- 
ness. 

A.  I  do  not  decline  to  answer.  We  pay  the  Lehigh  Yalley  Conpaqr 
43  cents  a  ton. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  Do  yoa  know  whether  that  is  abcnt  the  average  n^yalty  piU 
through  this  region  t— A.  I  think  it  is  somewhere  between  40  aiM  46 
cents. 

Q.  How  many  men  have  yoa  in  yonr  employ  mining  or  in  conneelki 
with  miningf — A.  I  should  have  to  go  to  the  office  to  eee,  for  I  do  not 
carry  it  in  my  head.  I  suppose  we  would  have,  men  and  boys,  oonsadtti- 
ably  over  a  thousand,  or  rather  we  had  before  the  strike. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  the  cost  of  mining  coal  t— A.  It  vaiiti 
very  much  in  different  places.  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  dcritaib  te 
regard  to  that.    That  is  private  badness. 

The  Ohaisman.  .If  you  decline  to  answer  you  can  withdraw,  wd  va 
will  put  up  another  witness. 

A.  I  decline  to  answer  what  concerns  my  own-private  bosiness. 

Mr.  Stonb.  Let  me  ask  another  question,  and  then  yoa  can  eifroto 
your  pleasure  about.an8wering.  Can  you  estimate  approximately  Ike 
cost  to  you  per  ton  during  tlb^  year  1880-^87  of  mining  year  coal  sad 
loading  upon  the  cars  f 

A.  I  should  say  in  the  neighborhood  of  $L60  a  ton. 

The  Chatkman.  Including  royalty  f 

A.  No,  sir;  exclusive  of  royalty. 

Q.  But  inclading  everything  else  connected  with  the  miningf— A. 
It  does  not  include  freight  to  market  ^  that  is,  at  the  breaker. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  Then  carryinir  it  to  market  is  an  additional  cost! — A.  Tes,  ar; 
of  tolls  and  the  royalty.  That  does  not  make  any  allowance  for  intot^ 
on  capital  at  all.  Nothing  but  what  migbt  be  called  the  actual  wesr 
and  tear  of  the  i)lant.  Of  course  we  have  to  keep  things  up  every  year, 
and  we  aim  to  make  that  pay  for  itself.  We  charge  that  against  the 
cost  of  mining. 

Q.  I  will  ask  yoa  if  yoa  can  state  to  the  committee  the  items  of  cost 
making  up  that  $1.50  a  ton  f — A.  No,  1  can  not  do  that.  I  could  not 
without  going  to  our  books.  I  could  there,  but  I  could  not  testify  toit, 
for  I  do  not  carry  that  in  my  head.  There  are  too  many  items  of  ei* 
pense  constituting  it.  I  can  give  you  one  item  of  expense  contained  in 
it,  and  that  is  we  paid  in  cash  to  our  men  at  regular  pay  days — ^that  is,  in- 
cluding any  men  that  may  have  come  in  during  the  last  year — $303,500 
at  the  colleries  where  1  am  engaged.  This  is  the  regular  pay-day  ex- 
penses exclusively ;  that  is  in  actual  cash  that  was  paid.  I  will  give 
the  amount  of  coal  we  mined  during  the  year.  We  mined  at  HaxleM 
345,550  tons.  That  was  the  coal  sent  to  market.  That  does  not  indade 
the  coal  furnished  the  town,  which,  of  course,  does  bear  a  cx)nsideraUe 
proportion  to  it.  We  paid  the  hands  in  our  employment  $303,600  in 
cash  at  pay-day.  That  excludes  goods  sold  to  them  in  the  store  sod 
their  rents  and  stoppages  of  various  kinds. 

Q.  The  amount  paid  the  labor  for  mining  345,550  tons  of  coal  was 
$303,500  I^A.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  say  we  paid  that  much  in  cask 
Then  there  were  goods  we  furnished  besides  the  rent. 
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Q.  Did  the  cash  represent  as  mach  as  the  supplies  and  rents  and 
things  of  that  sort  f — A.  Conniderably  more. 

Q.  Well,  about  what  comparison  to  the  $:)03,000  would  the  supplies 
and  rents  amount  to  f — A.  That  1  can  not  H|>eak  of  witliout  looking  at 
the  books. 

Q.  C'onld  you  spproximately  ! — A.  I  would  not  undertake  to  approx- 
imate it,  iKH'anse  it  would  l>e  merely  guess  work. 

Q.  According  to  your  tiguring,  then,  the  labor  is  niorf^  than  ^1  per 
ton  ? — A.  Certainly  more. 

Q  l>o  you  think  as  much  as  $1.50  a  ton  T — A.  No,  for  I  have  put  the 
esf  imiito  of  the  whoh*  cost  of  the  C4>al  at  $1.50  a  toii. 

Q.  Could  >ou  84iy,  then,  Mr.  Panlee,  fn)m  your  general  knowledge, 
about  what  proi>ortion  of  the  H.rA)  |>er  ton  is  represented  by  labor  t — 
A.  Well,  it  is  all  represented  by  labor. 

Q.  I  mean  what  you  pay. — A.  No ;  it  is  not  all  represented  by  labor, 
for  there  are  other  expenses — repairing,  etc  it  is  utterly  im|K>ssible 
for  me  to  divide  these  things  for  you.  if  you  choose  to  have  the  books 
examined  I  have  no  obje<*tions  at  all,  but  it  is  utterly  im]>ossible  to  an- 
swer the  questions  in  so  much  detail.  1  eau  only  give  you  what  iu  my 
judgment  is  the  total. 

The  Chairman.  What  this  committee  is  after  is  to  ascertain  what 
proi>ortion  ot  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer  for  coal  goes  to  the  rail- 
road company  for  freights.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the  committee  in 
trying  to  get,  as  I  understand  it,  the  items  of  cost  to  the  miner. 

By  Mr.  8tone  : 

Q.  Could  you  do  this  today,  as  part  of  your  testimony;  furnish  this 
committee  with  an  itemized  statement  of  the  cost  to  you? — A.  No,  sir; 
1  couhl  not. 

Q.  Per  ton  of  coal  ? — A.  No,  sir;  it  would  take  niore  lal>or  than  could 
be  done  in  a  month. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  this  committee  about  what  the  average  wages  of 
loiners  are  in  the  Lehigh  region  ? — A.  1  can  tell  you  approximately  iu 
the  Lehigh  region.  1  had  the  wages  made  up  for  the  months  of  July 
Hnd  August  iHffore  the  strike  on  our  b<K)ks.  The  amount  that  our  men 
netted,  atter  taking  oflf  all  mining  stoppages,  that  is,  the  usual  mining 
••x|>enseM,  was  over  $"2  a  day,  and  fix>m  my  information  I  think  that 
would  hold  go<Hl  through  the  whole  I^ehigh  region. 

Q.  You  s|K'ak  of  miners  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  average  earnings  of  the  inside  labon*rsT — A 
That  IH  a  thing  I  do  not  think  I  have  the  data  to  give  you. 

Q.  Well,  the  laborers  generally  ? — A.  The  outside  laborer  got  from  $1 
to$Llf5  a  day. 

Q.  Would  the  Inside  laborer  be  paid  as  well  as  the  outside  laborer? — 
A«  He  was  paid  higher.  I  am  not  sure  but  that  I  can  give  you  an  idea 
uf  that  (examining  pa|HTs).  To  what  we  call  compauiy  hands  the  wages 
were  $11.59  a  week  ;  when  they  furnish  their  own  oil,  $11.89.  Laborers, 
#9.70  a  week,  those  wen^  company  hands.  Miners'  lalM)rers,  the  general 
wages  were  $9.1 1  a  week,  and  we  made  it  up ;  that  would  be  a  little  over 
|l«dO  a  flay.  If  that  lal)or(*r  buys  his  own  oil  it  was  $9.41.  These  were 
biborers  in  what  we  call  breasts.  Gangway  laborers  average  $9.94  and 
$10^.    This  is  the  only  way  1  cam  get  at  it. 

Q.  Youmiy,  Mr.  Panlee,  after  fifty  years' experience  in  mining,  that 

So  are  not  prepare<l  now  to  state  to  this  cx>mmittee  the  items  of  cost 
which  you  conclude  that  the  total  cost  of  mining  a  ton  of  coal  ia 
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$1.50? — A.  No,  I  can  not.  There  are  so  many  items  enter  into  it  that  it 
is  utterly  impossible  without  taking  it  from  the  books. 
Q.  Well,  you  have  had  a  strike  up  here  since  September! — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  the  cause  of  the  strike  in  t^e  Le- 
high region? — A.  I  suppose  the  cause  of  it  was  the  operators  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  the  leaders  of  the 
Amalgamated  Union.    I  suppose  that  was  the  cause  of  it. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  the  men  struck  and  refused  to  work  because  the 
operators  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  their  orders  f — A.  We 
wouhl  not  negotiate  with  them  at  all. 

Q.  Did  they  want  you  to  negotiate  with  them? — A.  We  had  a  de- 
mand made  upon  us  by  a  committee. 

Q.  Did  they  make  the  demand  upon  you  as  Knights  of  Labor  or  as 
employes? — A.  They  made  it;  I  will  give  you  the  demand  they  made 
in  the  tirst  place. 
Q.  And  that  is  dated  August  17? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  We  have  that. 

Mr.  Chipman.  Let  us  have  that.    (See  exhibit  already  in  evidence.) 
Mr.  Stone.  This  is  the  same  paper  we  have. 

The  Witness.  We  have  been  always  willing  to  deal  with  our  own 
employes,  or  a  committee  of  our  own  employes,  but  we  will  not,  aod 
never  will,  deal  with  the  officers  of  these  associations. 

Q.  Before  this  written  or  printed  demand  was  made,  is  it  or  not  a 
fact  that  a  committee  composed  of  men  representing  the  different  col- 
lieries endeavored  to  negotiate  with  the  operators  as  employes  ? — A.  It 
is  not  true. 

Q.  You  say  it  is  not  true  ? — A,  It  is  not  true;  that  is,  I  am  very  cer- 
tain it  is  not  true. 

Q.  Well,  did  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  the  members  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Association  and  Eccentric  Engineers  Association  of  the  anthra- 
cite coal-tields  compose  the  men  who  were  negotiating  as  the  employes 
of  the  operators? — A.  There  was  but  one  man  on  that  committee  that 
pretended  to  work  in  this  region,  and  that  was  James  Broderick. 

Q.  Will  you  state,  then,  what  objection  you  would  have  to  conferrin? 
with  your  own  men  as  Knights  of  Labor  and  as  Amalgamated  Associa- 
tion men,  or  any  association  of  men  whatever  it  is  termed  f — A.  I  claim 
they  have  no  business  between  us  and  our  men. 

Q.  Do  you  claim  that  the  men  have  no  right  to  organize? — A.  No;  I 
do  not  care  how  many  they  organize,  and  they  can  belong  to  as  many 
as  they  ]>lease. 

Q.  Then,  if  you  have  no  objection  to  their  organizing  into  labor  organ- 
izations, what  objection  have  you  to  conferring  with  them  in  that  ca- 
pacity ? — A.  Because  I  look  upon  the  leaders  of  the  organizatious  as 
meddlers.  It  is  not  the  miners  themselves,  but  1  look  upon  the  leaders 
of  these  associations  as  mischievous  rascals,  stirring  up  mischief  all 
through  the  country.  Did  you  ever  know  a  time  when  there  was  so 
many  causeless  strikes  as  since  the  Knights  of  Labor  have  obtained  the 
power  they  have  now  f 

Q.  We  do  not  want  to  argue  the  question,  we  want  to  hear  your 
side. — A.  This  is  part  of  my  side. 

Q.  Now,  1  want  to  know  if  the  men  in  fiict  did  have  cause  to  com- 
plain, would  you  object  to  confer  with  them  ? — A.  No;  not  with  our 
employes. 

Q.  Would  you  object  to  (;onferring  with  them,  even  if  they  came 
as  representing  some  organized  body  ? — A.  I  would  not  deal  with  them 
at  all. 
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Q.  Suppose  the  employes  of  tbeae  mines,  in  their  varioaR  capacities, 
shoold  organize;  woald  you  refnse  to  confer  with  them  in  that  ca- 
pacity t — A.  1  am  not  dealing  with  any  organization  or  leaders  of  any 
organization. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  Miners'  Amalgamated  Association  is  f — A. 
No ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  An'  they  not  all  engage<l  in  mining?— A.  I  can  not  tell  you;  I 
presume  tbey  are. 

Q.  The  Eccentric  Engineers'  Association ;  are  they  connected  with 
your  mining  f— A.  I  do  not  know.  There  is  nothing  of  that  kind  among 
onr  mines. 

•  Q.  WelU  suppose  the  association  known  as  the  Miners'  Amalgamateil 
'Association,  composed  exclusively  ot  your  miners,  sliould  send  repre- 
oent^itives  to  you  in  behalf  of  the  men,  would  you  treat  with  themf — A. 
If  they  would  come  a^  our  empl<>y(^s  I  would  treat  with  them,  but  as 
representing  an  association  1  would  not. 

Q.  Wby  not  f — A.  Simply  l)ecause  1  would  not.  I  have  l>een  on  a 
chninic  fight  with  tbese  organizations.     1  commenced  it  in  1H47. 

Q.  You  are  opi>osed  to  these  organizations  t — A.  I  am  op|H)sed  to 
their  interfering  between  me  and  my  employes. 

Q.  After  your  employe's  are  organized ;  now,  do  you  object  to  your 
employ<^*s  organizing  with  a  view  to  advance  their  wages  and  protect- 
ing themselves  in  any  way  they  see  proi>er? — A.  No  moretbsn  I  would 
bave  an  objection  to  their  joining  the  Methodist  Church,  the  Episcopal 
Church,  or  any  other,  provitletl  they  do  not  interfere  with  me  and  my 
employes. 

Q.  If  the  Methodist  Church  should  send  a  committee  headed  by  the 

?irHon  to  you  al>out  the  matter,  would  }ou  not  treat  with  them  t — A. 
ea,  sir:  ct*rtainly. 

Q.  If  there  should  l)e  no  objection  then  to  two  or  thrt»e  gentlemen  be- 
longing to  this  organization,  to  the  Methodist  Church,  and  you  were  to 
see  them,  why  would  you  not  fnmi  other  organizationsf — A.  If  they  eame 
about  their  own  business  1  would  receive  them,  but  if  they  came  to  in- 
terfere iN'twiH^n  me  and  my  empIoy(l's,  I  would  not  receive  them.  That 
is  my  answer. 

Q,*  But  they  art^  your  employees  although  they  may  belong  to  an  or- 
ganizaition.  They  come  to  treat  with  you  about  matters  between  you 
and  them. — A.  If  they  c<mie  as  a  committee  of  employi^s  I  wouhl  treat 
with  them;  if  they  come  as  a  committee  of  an  organization  I  would  not 
treat  with  them. 

Q.  Then  l>efore  you  will  treat  with  them  they  must  come  in  their  in- 
dii'idual  capacity  f — A.  In  their  individual  capacity  or  as  a  committing 
of  our  own  men  and  not  as  a  committee  of  any  ass<M*Jation. 

Q.  Now,  really,  do  y<m  not  think  this  is  rather  arbitrary  f — A.  It  may 
be;  |>erhaps  I  am  an  arbitrary  man. 

Q..  Have  you  any  objection  to  business  men,  oi>erators  in  coal  mines, 
railroads,  and  men  engage<l  in  great  enterprises  of  that  sort,  combining 
for  their  mutual  pn»tection  f — A.  I  am  not  a  member  of  any  organiza- 
tion of  that  kind  and  1  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  business  with  them. 

Q.  Is  there  any  sort  of  understanding  lN*twe<Mi  the  o|M*rators  of  this 
country,  any  concert  of  action  lu^tween  them  f — A.  There  has  l)een  a 
concert  of  action  in  this  matter  of  the  strike. 

Q.  Then  there  is  a  combination  of  some  sort  l>etween  the  operators  T — 
A.  Vou  may  call  it  an  understanding  or  whatever  you  please.  We  are 
all  of  the  same  mind. 
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Q.  Zvill  ask  mother  thiog.  At  one  time  in  thi)^  re^^ion  of  cauDtr>-, 
tbroogli  all  tbis  uthraeUie  region,  there  wuh  hoido  unilerBtuiidine  as  to 
the  ontpttt  of  coal,  WH-th««  notf— A.  The  underntamlin^  wnn  tu  roim 
allthecoal  the  maiket  vonld  take.  li' tli<.' market  would  tioiiakeit^ 
ve  Bt<»ped  mtaiing. 

Q.  Toor  board  decided  the  amonnt  to  be  mined  for  it^nven  period  and 
diatribated  tbataaongthevariooBopemtorsf— ^.  liiagrent  meatmre, 
yes. 

Q.  Well,  there  vaa  a  oombioatioii  to  regalate  the  bnaliMM  f-«&. 
Then  was  alw^a  an  aaderstandmg  if  the  muket  woiMd  take  aM>^ 
more  was  to  be  mined. 

Q.  There  was  a  combination  to  regulate  the  business  and  to  a  certain  , 
extent  to  regulate  prices.  Kow,if  ttie  operators  in  tbiabusiae^M,  eogaf^d 
'fu  great  enterprises,  cttncoinbineforthcir  protection  in  any  capacity,  vbftt 
ebjectiOQ  bare  you  to  tie  common  laborers  combining  for  tbeir  pifltec- 
tioD  T — A.  1  have  an  objection,  and  tbe  special  objectinn.  as  I  8lait>d,  to 
tiiese  associations,  tbe  Knigbts  of  Labor,  the  Miners'  Anialgamal^ 
■^TTnion,  if  tliere  is  such  an  association,  tbe  Association  of  Ercciilric 
Eiiiziiiecrs — tlic  (iliji'drioii  I  Inive  is,  tbat  they  bave  made  iiiurt-  iiiiNcliirf 

Q.  Id  vhat  way  hare  they  made  tniachfef  f— A.  By  ca»ggi!rallpa',iir 
lying,  and  misrepreeeDtation.  I  will  say  right  bwe  that  the  ImBi  m 
die  testimony,  if  the  DewBpf4)eTS  are  oon«6t,  is  a  tiaaae^f  abaarinrib 
.  liee,andthe*elsnointelligest'miDerwboUsteiied  tothatvhoitoaiMl 
kDow  it  is  ao. 
Q.  Ton  mean  to  say  that  the  testtmony  given  yesterday  twlfeXitMa 
-    " —  '  maaSef 


'Hi:.  Broderiuk,  and  Mr.  HineswasinoonvotrOrasyoas^rf'i 

— A.  The  bnlk  of  it  was  incorrect    It  bad  aboat  as  moofa  tmtli,  abut 

,  the  same  proportion,  as  in  the  tavern  bill  of  Falstaff :  "  HiUf  a  pmaj^ 

worth  of  Dread  to  two  gallcos  of  sack."    latere  was  aboot  that  pnpir 

tion. 

Q.  This  is  one  side  of  the  story  we  heard  yesterday.  In  what  respetf 
was  it  false  f — A.  I  will  tell  yon.  Ur.  Evans  says  that  "people  witk- 
out  immease  capital  were  forced  to  subsist  upon  almost  an  impoesibfl- 
ity."  I  think  the  fact  I  stated  in  regard  to  the  amoantof  money sho** 
that  to  be  false. 

Q.  How  many  men  did  yon  state  there  were  to  whom  you  paid  the 
i3U3,0UUT — A.  I  conld  not  tell  yon  how  many.  1  suppose  we  have  al- 
together over  a  thousand  men  and  boys  at  work.  He  also  says  thattte 
average  earnings  of  miners  is  not  over  tSO  a  month.  That  is  taiat. 
*•  Tbe  company  selects  doctors  for  the  miners.  This  system  is  gemnl 
aronud  here."  We  make  no  collections  at  all  except  on  written  orden. 
We  make  no  doctors'  collections  and  we  have  not  done  it  for  years,  lo 
regard  to  tbe  rent  of  houses,  of  coarse  we  charge  rent  for  the  hoflBtf, 
but  there  is  not  anything  like  what  Evans  says.  1  only  know  this,  vhea 
any  of  our  bouses  are  empty  we  bave  a  great  many  applicants  for  tbeo- 
Tbat  charge  is  aboat  oue-balf  of  what  houses  owned  by  iudividuabin 
rented  for.  The  average  amount  they  pay  for  the  houses  is  $3.75,  lik- 
ing all  of  them,  and  where  water  is  furnished  by  tbe  water  compuf> 
they  pay  for  the  water  in  addition,  34  cents  a  month.  We  have  503 
houses.  The  highest  amounts  are,  two  Loases  rent  for  (6.50,  one  fi" 
$6.25,  and  the  lowest  is  $2.17  per  month. 

Q.  In  what  other  respect  is  that  testimony  of  Mr.  Evans  falset— ^ 
He  speaks  of  the  cost  of  building  houses.  Tbat  is  not  correct.  "It 
takes  about  18  cents  worth  of  powder  to  mine  a  car  of  coal,"  Ihatit 
not  correct.    It  does  uot  take  that  much.    He  says  tbat  a  fifth  or  a  teslh 
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is  what  Ih  docked  a  man  for  too  iniicb  dirt  or  too  much  slate.  That  is 
not  correct.  Ilere  \a  i^iven  the  price  of  mining  coal  ami  f^ettin^  it  to 
market,  and  here  the  irrand  total  is  $2.57^  on  a  ton  of  coal  niiiied  and 
Kbipiied  to  tide-water  when  coat  is  selling  at  $5,  the  operator  making 
#2.42^.  That  is  not  correct.  Ah  I  said,  it  cost  to  mine  and  put  it  on 
the  cars  $1.5(),  and  then  we  pay  45  cents  royalty,  and  then  we  pay,  [ 
think  the  presi>nt  nite  of  tolls  is  $1.80,  and  that  of  course;  far  exct^ls 
Mr.  Evans's  estimate. 

Q.  Any  other  res|)ectf — A.  lie  fjives  here  the  miner's  exiHMises  and 
hrinfirs  the  wages  to  $L32  a  day  and  $23.70  a  month,  and  $'M)  a  month 
as  maximnm.  That  is  false,  as  the  earnings  of  our  miners  show.  He 
nays  there  is  less  than  a  hundred  at  work  in  the  mining  regions.  There 
an'  considerably  over  a  thousand  at  work  now.  I  will  siiy  certainly 
]«5<NK  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.  have  over  600  men  at  work  and  we  have  over 
2IN)  men  and  l>oys  at  work  at  the  breakers  at  the  mines.  Then  there 
are  the  men  working  for  the  liehigh  Goal  Company.  There  are  certainly 
],INK)  or  1,500  at  work  now. 

Q.  Have  you  completed  the  analysis  ? — A.  He  says  July,  August,  and 
Si>ptember  are  fair  months  of  the  year  for  the  miner.  1  do  not  so  un- 
derstand it,  and  he  certainly  was  mistaker.  July  is  about  the  month 
with  the  least  demand.  The  heaviest  months  are  the  months  of  April, 
generally  in  April  and  May,  September  and  October  and  I>ecember.  I 
c^n  satisfy  you  of  that  by  showing  the  amount  of  money  we  paid  out 
for  wages.  In  the  month  of  April  we  paid  out  in  the  Hazleton  collieries 
ju>«t  $63,000  in  cash.  In  the  month  of  May  $47,200,  and  $47,300  in  June, 
and  $53,8(K>  in  July,and  $57,644  in  August,  and  soon. 

Mr.  ANDER80N.  The  other  months  were  smaller? 

A.  We  came  to  the  strike  in  8epteml)er.  ^ 

Q.  Suppose  there  had  not  been  a  strike  t — A.  We  would  have  done 
the  most  coal  business  of  the  year  in  September,  October,  and  Novem- 
ber. 

By  Mr.  Stone: 

Q.  Yon  say  that  when  Evans  says  that  $30  is  the  maximum  wages 
earned  that  it  is  not  a  fact  f — A.  I  say  it  is  not  a  fact. 

Q.  Well,  what  is  the  average  rate  t — A.  I  say  it  is  not  a  fact  that  that 
is  the  average. 

Q.  Is  it  greater  than  thatt — A.  Yes,  it  is  greater  than  that.  I  tell 
yon  in  my  opinion  the  average  wages  of  our  men  during  the  months 
of  July  and  August  were  over  $2  a  day. 

Q.  How  much  would  your  men  average  during  tlie  year  per  month, 
giving  it  by  month? — A.  I  would  have  to  look  at  the  lMK)ks. 

Q.  Well,  July  and  August  were  not  cs]>ecially  active  months T — A. 
They  were  quite  active  months,  but  not  the  most  active  of  the  year. 
The  most  active  month  was  probably  arouml  April. 

Q.  When  you  say  $2  a  day,  how  many  dnys*  work  dcM's  that  cx)ntem- 
plateT — A.  We  worked  a  little  over  21  days  in  July  and  August;  just 
21  dg}'s  each  month. 

O.  That  would  U'  $42  a  month  t— A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Panlee,  l(*t  us  go  a  little  further  into  that  and  see  who  is 
right  and  who  is  w*n)ng  alK)ut  it.  How  many  men  have  you  employeil 
^together  about  your  mines  f — A.  1  could  not  tell  the  numlier  of  mi- 
ners. Their  wages  we;t'  made  up  in  this  way.  Total  number  of  miners 
in  July  was  373.  In  August  the  number  was  394.  These  are  the  wages 
v«  macle  up. 

Q.  Yon  stated  a  while  ago  you  e^timate^l  about  a  thousand  hands  f — 
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A.  That  includes  breaker  hands,  miners,  laborers,  and  company's  Iabo^ 

ers,  all  that. 

Q.  ]S'o\v  does  that  embrace  all  the  men  you  have  in  all  your  mines f<» 
A.  In  air  the  mines  of  A.  Pardee  &  Co.     It  is  merely  an  estimate. 

Q.  Had  you  as  many  men  in  1887  as  in  1886  f — A.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  vary  very  much,  but  I  could  not  speak  positively. 

Q,  1  sec  from  th^  report  of  1880,  of  the  mine  inspector  that  A.Par- 
dee &  Co.  had  1,()48  men  employed? — A.  I  did  not  make  a  very  good 
guess  then,  1  thought  we  had  as  many  this  year. 

Q.  Well,  let  us  see,  when  was  it  you  paid  this  $303,500  ! — A.  It  was 
in  1887. 

Q.  For  eight  months  that  was  ? — A.  The  bulk  of  it  was  for  eight 
months.  Of  course  we  had  to  pay  pump  men.  It  was  the  total  pay- 
ment for  the  year  in  cash. 

Q.  And  these  1,000  men  and  boys  during  the  eight  months  were  paid 
$303,500.  That  is  about  $24  a  month  f— A.  That  is  exclusive  of  store 
bills,  rents,  and  whatever  was  collected  from  them  in  that  way. 

Q.  Well,l  understood  you  to  state  the  greater  ])art  was  paid  in  cash!— 
A.  I  said  the  cash  was  the  largest  portion.  Wei!,  say  it  is  the  larger 
portion,  and  I  think  that  was  the  fact. 

Q.  1  tried  to  have  you  state  when  you  stated  you  could  not,  aboat 
how  much  more,  or  about  what  per  cent,  more  was  paid  in  this  other 
way  ? — A.  You  may  take  it  in  round  numbers  that  the  cost  was  11.50 
a  ton,  and  we  mined  a  little  over  320,300  tons,  and  the  amount  paid  in 
any  way  would  be  some  40  or  50  cents  a  ton. 

Q.  Let  us  figure  atthat  just  a  moment.  You  mined  during  that  time 
345,550  tons.  How  much  (lid  that  cost  you  in  labor  per  ton  f — A.  Prob- 
aWy  somewhere  between  8 1.25  and  $1.40. 

Q.  We  will  put  it  at  $1.25  ? — A.  1  think  the  labor  would  be  more  than 
that. 

Q.  Let  us  have  your  judgment. — A.  I  can  not  speak  by  the  book  on 
that  thing  ;  the  accounts  are  too  complicated.  We  do  not  keep  our  ac- 
counts so  that  we  divide  these  things  at  all,  except  as  they  are  divided 
on  the  book.     They  are  not  divided  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Q.  At  least  you  might  state  what,  in  your  judgment,  it  would  amount 
to  " — A.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  amount  to  more  than  81.25. 

Q.  Do  you  say  81.40  ? — A.  No;  1  would  think  it  would  probably  be 
$1.33;  that  would  strike  somewhere  near  it. 

Q.  That  is  a  little  over  833  a  month  at  $1.33.  You  mined  345,550 
tons  of  coal  at  a  cost  of  81.50  a  ton,  and  you  estimate  thatthe  labor  was 
$1.33  per  ton.  *  That  would  auiount  to  8400,710  paid  for  labor  to  be  di- 
vided between  1,048  men  ? — A.  Yon  must  recollect  there  are  a  great 
many  boys  employed,  and  a  great  many  men  who  are  not  able  to  do  a 
day's  work,  and  who  are  paid  at  a  lower  rate  of  wages. 

Q.  Four  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixteen  dol- 
lars divided  between  1,048  men,  as  I  figure  it,  would  average  8330  ea^h 
for  eight  months'  work.  Xow  divide  it  by  8  it  would  be  about  $4-50 
to  the  hand  ? — A.  But  you  are  getting  all  out  there.  You  are  forget- 
ting the  fact  the  calculation  is  made  on  the  basis  of  eight  months,  and 
you  are  on  a  basis  of  twelve  months,  when  all  these  men  sitting  iiround 
here  were  on  strike  during  four  months  and  we  were  paying  them 
nothing. 

Q.  Well,  during  1887  you  mined  345,550  tons,  and  you  did  it  ineigbt 
months.  Now,  tor  mining  this  345,550  tons,  the  amount  paid  for  the 
labor  was  at  the  rate  of  81.33  a  ton.  Xow,  if  you  paid  at  the  rate  of 
$1.33  a  ton  for  345,550  tons,  you  paid  8lOO,71(>.     That  sum  was  to  be 
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divided  l>etween  1,648  men  and  would  average  $3.39,  or  about  that,  to 
each  man.  Now  that  was  for  eigbt  moutbs'  work,  and  if  the  meu  re- 
ceived $339  for  eigbt  montba'  work,  tor  one  month's  work  he  ret^eived 
one-eighth  of  that,  or  $42.50  i>er  month.  Now,  do  you  mean  to  say  that 
the  men  in  your  employ  during  the  eight  months  of  1887 — men,  l>oy8, 
and  all — received  on  the  average  $42.aO  per  month  f — A.  That  would 
be  according  to  your  figurfhg;  I  did  not  make  the  iigures. 

Q.  These  figures  are  correct  if  the  theory  of  the  (iguring  is  correct. — 
A.  Yon  must  recollect  that  a  great  many  of  these  men  were  paid  higher 
wages — Imsses,  engineers,  sufierintendents — they  are  all  embraced  in 
that  catalogue  of  wages,  every  man  we  employed.  Ycm  can  not  Judge  at 
all  of  what  the  miners  get  by  thetotal  amount.  If  you  will  just  take  the 
statement  I  gave  you  of  the  miners  during  the  twti  months  1  made  it 
np,  I  do  not  think  the  other  months  wouhl  vary  ii^rceptibly.  We  paid 
them  over  $2  a  day. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  again  if,  in  your  judgment,  your  employ<$s,  including 
boi»es,  have  averaged  $42.50  a  month  f — A.  Not  for  mining  labon^rs 
and  boys,  but  taking  the  whole  numlier  we  pay  wages  to  1  should  pre- 
same  it  might  do  that. 

Q.  The  chairman  seems  to  think  I  am  mistaken.  Now  I  want  to  see 
whether  I  am  or  not.  I  will  rei>eat  that  question.  You  mined  ^15,500 
tons  of  coal  during  eight  months  of  hist  year  f    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yoa  estimate  that  it  cost  you  $1.50  a  ton  to  mine  it! — A.  That  is 
the  estinmte. 

Q.  You  estimated  that  of  that  $1.50  $1.33  went  to  lal)or?^A.  I 
thank  it  would  he  al>out  that  proportion.    You  are  Uiking 

Q.  I  am  Uiking  your  estimate.  You  estiniatcil  $  l.l^i  went  to  labor  f — 
A.  I  may  be  correi't  or  not. 

Q.  But  you  estimated  it  at  that? — A.  I  think  it  is  not  far  out  of  the 
way. 

Q*  Then,  if  this  is  true,  each  ton  costing  in  lnl>or  $1.33  a  ton,  you 
would  get  the  amount  paid  for  labor  by  multiplying  the  number  of  tons 
by  $l.<i3,  would  you  not! — A.  Yes;  of  course, 

Q.  Then  you  would  get  the  avenige  paid  each  hand  by  dividing  that 
product  by  the  number  of  hands! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  would  give  you  the  total  amount  earne<l  by  each  hand  on 
the  average  during  the  eight  months,  would  it  notf — A.  Yes;  it  wcmld. 

Q.  Then  to  get  the  amount  earned  each  month  you  would  divide  that 
by  the  numlier  of  months  f — A,  Yes. 

Q.  Then  how  am  1  wrong  f — A.  That  $1..'W  covers  the  exi)enses  dur- 
ing four  months  of  idleness.  Your  foundation  is  not  very  solid  when 
3'oa  are  trying  to  build  a  superstructure  upon  that  particular  hy|Mjtlie- 
sis,  I  guess. 

Q.  You  say  that  Kvans  was  wnmg  in  what  he  said  alM>ur  the  doc- 
tors t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  he  is  wrong  about  that  ? — A.  He  was  wnmg  in  saying 
that  collections  for  the  do<*tor  were  universal.     Ic  is  not. 

Q.  Well,  aril  dts'torscollecttMl  for  in  your  minef — A.  If  the  men  sub- 
scribe for  the  doctor.  A  greiit  many  of  our  men  pay  the  doctor  them- 
selves. We  nmke  no  compulsory  collections  at  all ;  every  fX)]]ection  wo 
make  is  voluntary. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  understanding  with  the  miners  at  the  time  of 
tiieir  employment  as  to  the  (X)llection  of  the  dtn^tor's  tax  t — A.  No;  they 
are  perfectly  free,  just  as  much  as  you  are,  to  pay  or  not  to  pay.  If 
ttiey  say  pay,  we  pay  ;  if  not,  we  do  not  pay.    We  collect  occasionally 
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^t  Ibr  the  Oatliolio  church  here.    Tliere  is  no  coui))ulsory  onlltwHonat  all; 

^m    they  are  just  as  Tree  iis  you  are. 

H        Q.  What  is  the  purpose  of  collectinj?  this  doctor's  tax  at  all !— A.  II 

^m    J8  a  mutter  of  couvenience  to  the  doctor  and  it  is  a  matter  of  ounvtii- 

H    fence  to  the  moit. 

H        Q,  What  is  the  purpose  of  having  a  company  doctor? — A.  W«  4I0 

f     not  have  a  coinpHiiy  doctor. 

Q.  Who  makes  the  coutract  with  tlie  doctor* — A.  We  do  not  wall* 
any  contract. 
Q.  How  is  the  doctor  paidT — A.  He  is  paid  by  hia  fitea. 
Q.  la  there  a  fund  guarantied  in  this  wayt — A.  ^o,  it  is  paid  bv 
the  men  who  subscribe  tx)it.  There  are  a  dozen  doctors  in  HazleuiD, 
and  if  a  man  comes  and  asks  ns  to  pay  a  doctor  so  nmcb  ve  pay  tbac 
much  money,  but  there  is  no  compulsory  collection  at  all. 

|<j.  Is  there  any  such  thing  as  monthly  collections  for  the  doctor  T— A. 
Not  in  our  office. 
Q.  la  there  in  any  of  these  offices  T — A.  I  do  not  knotv  how  that  fn; 
I  do  not  think  there  is  in  many  collieries  any  compulsion  in  it. 
Q.  Do  I  understand  that  the  men  may  have  any  physician  they  choose, 
and  then  yon  retain  the  doctor's  fees  at  their  request  as  a  mere  iudi 
Tidual  asHessmenlf — A.  Yes;  as  a  mere  individual  assessment. 
Q.  And  that  is  the  full  extent  of  your  connection  with  the  doctor!— 
A.  Yes,  sir.     When  we  first  started  in  operation  here  forty-eight  yeare 
ago,  we  made  compulsory  collections  from  every  man  in  our  employ- 
ment for  a  doctor,  which  seemed  to  be  necessary,  for  a  doctor  conldnoC 
be  maintained  withoat  it.     When  we  got  three  or  four  physicians  here. 
^L    one  man  would  subscribe  perhaps  for  one  doctor  and  get  a  little  dissat 
^B    ifified  and  subscribe  I«  another.    Then  the  men  would  makearoviu 
V     the  office  and  I  stopped  the  whole  thing,    f  said  I  wonld  not  colteotfor 
■      any  of  them  except  on  written  orders.     We  carried  that  out  years  and 
years.    As  soon  as  there  was  opposition  among  the  doctors  here  »e 
qalt  it. 

Q.  As  to  these  rents,  yoa  say  his  statement  {n  tbat  Kspeot  is  not 
tme  T — A.  I  shoved  yoa  a  table  of  oar  rents,  yoa  can  jodgia  for  yav- 
self. 

Q.  How  mach  do  these  houses  cost  tbat  rent  on  an  average  of  $3.75 
a  moath  f — ^A.  T.be  better  class  of  those  hoaaes  cost  about  (9W) ;  tlutil, 
the  two  faonses,  say  about  9160  to  9500  apiece. 

Q,  The  houses  then  yoa  rent  for  (3.60  per  month  1— A.  T^o,  sir ;  T  did 
not  say  that.  I  say  we  rent  such  hoases  for— there  is  the  table  of 
rents  (handing  table  of  rents). 

Q.  I  see  some  houses  at  93.13  a  month,  about  how  machwooMIa 
boase  that  rents  for  that  amount  costt — A.  I  suppose  it  would  o(Mtb» 
tween  $300  and  9^00. 

Q.  And  the  houses  you  rent  for  96.50  a  month,  what  voaM  Umt 
cost  f— A.  Probably  about  9600  or  9600. 

Q.  You  say  that  when  Mr.  Evans  calculates  tbat  powder  mats  18 
cents  iier  oar  that  he  overstates  it  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  does  it  cost  per  car  for  powder  T — A.  To  do  that  I 
should  have  to  find  the  number  of  kegs  of  powder  we  use  and  the  «■•■ 
ber  of  cars  of  coal  and  divide  it. 
Q.  Have  you  not  divided  it  T — A.  Ho. 

Q.  If  yon  are  not  able  to  state  how  much  it  is,  bow  can  yon  b^  it  il 
not  tme  1 — A.  A  man  may  know  a  thing  is  not  bo  and  not  be  Mrie  to 
state  it. 
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Q.  Wbati8yourjud£^oiit  about^  can  not  you  approximafo  itf— A. 

iroaM  say  it  was  about  donblcnl  in  his  estimate. 

Q.  Ho  bas  put  about  twice  as  muck  ? — A.  As  it  really  is. 

Q.  Now  the  company  sells  powder  to  the  ment — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  not  the  company  make  a  pretty  large  profit  on  that  |)owder  t — 

.  They  make  a  profit  on  it. 

Q.  About  150  per  cent.t — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  they  do;  that  is 

tber  rough. 

Q.  I  am  not  stating  that  as  my  own  estimate ;  1  iun  stating  the  tes- 

nony  of  others  that  it  is  about  that.    Now  I  am  asking  you  if  that  is 

ae;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. — A.  No ;  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

le  price  of  i>owder  is  the  same  now  as  when  the  rate  of  wages  was 

:ed.    We  have  not  lowereil  the  price  of  powder. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  what  profit  is  onlinarily  madef — 

.  In  old  times  we  used  to  calculate  to  make  50  cents  a  keg. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  the  dockage  fixed  by  Evans  is  too  high  ? — A. 

58. 

Q.  At  what  }HT  cent,  would  you  fix  that  i — A.  Well,  not  one-half  of 
at.  Not  near  one-half  of  what  he  estimates  it. 
Q.  Yon  say  that  the  papier  reports  him  as  estimating  it  at  one-fifth  to 
e-teuth  of  the  total  output  of  the  miner  f — A.  Where  we  takeout  two 
three  hundred  cars,  at  one-fitth|  it  would  i*e(iuire  forty  cars  to  be 
eked  in  a  day.  I  do  not  l)elieve,  taking  it  at  the  mines  where  we  take 
t  that  much  coal,  it  would  not  fully  average  five  cars  a  day. 
Q«  Then  you  would  take  out  probably  five  cars  out  of  two  hundred  ! — 
I  do  not  think  it  would  bo  more  than  tlmt.  I  do  not  speak  of  it  tis  a 
sitivefact;  I  do  not  speak  by  the  b<K)k.  I  see  3*ou  have  Mr.  lioil- 
ick  here.  When  you  come  to  examine  him,  you  can  iisk  him  the 
estion;  he  is  probably  more  familiar  with  it  than  I  am.  He  is  fa- 
liar  with  all  mines;  he  is  more  intimately  connected  with  the  mines 
an  I  am. 

Q.  You  stated  that  Mr.  Kvans^s  estimate  of  the  cost  of  mining  and 
ofit  to  the  operator  was  false  ? — A.  Yes;  it  is  absolutely  false, 
y.  But  you  can  not  state  the  profit  to  the  operator! — A.  I  gave  you 
0  figures  and  the  cost  of  getting  the  coal  to  market,  and  I  can  give 
a  the  price  at  which  coal  sells,  and  you  can  make  your  own  figures. 
Q.  Now,  at  what  do  you  sell  il  f — A.  I  am  Just  going  to  show  3'ou, 
»ro  is  an  account  of  tlie  siile  in  the  New  York  ofliee  for  the  week  end- 
j8epteml)er  10,  1SS7.  That  is  the  week  before  the  strike.  There 
m  a  very  small  amount  <>t  coal  sold;  the  market  was  dfH;Iining. 
lero  was  134  tons  of  stove  soM  at  *:{.?>5,  140  tons  of  chestnut,  same 
ice,  275  tons  of  stove,  at  $  1,  or>0  tons  of  stt)ve  at  J?3.W),  and  t>50  tons 
chestnut  at  $3.00. 

IJf.  Then  $3.75  yon  fix  as  the  average  eost  of  coal  of  all  these  difi*er- 
t  qualities  f — A.  Three  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  it  is. 
Q.  Now  the  cost  to  you  !— A.  You  havt»  got  the  figun»s  then*. 
(^  I  figunMl  it  at  $3.75,  $1.50  to  get  it  on  the  cars,  and  $1. SO  for 
ipping,  and  royalty  45  cents.     Is  that  tin^  average  eost  of  the  various 
alities  of  hard  coal  T — A.  That  is  th(*  cost  of  the  whole. 
li.  Is  that  (he  average  selling  i»ri<'e  f— A.  You  will  have  to  make  the 
eolation. 

3.  (?an  not  you  state  it  ?— A.  The  average  selling  priet*  would  l)e  $3.95 
d  $4  for  that  week.     You  can  see  for  yourself. 
)•  Well,  now,  is  this  a  fair  exemplification  of  your  sales  ? — A.  These 
\  the  sales  in  the  New  York  market. 
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Q.  Is  it*  a  fair  exemplification  of  your  sJiles  during  that  year,  18871— 
A.  For  coal  that  went  to  tide- water.  I  told  you* the  price  was  decliniDg 
at  the  time  of  the  strike.  Here  are  the  sales,  I  think,  for  August  the  27tb 
or  30tb,  I  do  not  know  which. 

Q.  Do  you  think  then  your  coal  during  the  year  1887  would  average 
about  $4:  a  ton,  sold  at  tidewater  f — A.  Probably  somewhere  in  tbc 
neighborhood  of  that,  but  I  think  in  the  whole  time  it  would  not  avera^^c 
quite  as  high  as  that.  Take  the  statement  of  Apri}  9,  and  see  what  tbat 
is.    Here  are  sales  for  a  week  in  April.    This  is  about  the  same. 

Q.  Now,  if  that  coal  costs  you  $3.75  and  you  sold  it  on  an  average  of 
about  $4,  you  made  25  cents  a  ton  ? — A.  That  is  pretty  evident. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  about  a  fair  estimate  of  the  profit  on  coal 
during  the  year  18S7  ? — A.  For  what  we  sent  to  tide- water,  yes. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  it  did  you  send  to  tide- water? — A.  That  I 
could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Do  you  shij)  most  of  your  coal  from  here  to  tide-water  f— A.  I 
suppose  in  the  neighborhood  of  half. 

Q.  Well,  the  spexjific  question  I  want  to  get  at,  without  followiug  it 
into  all  the  details,  is  whether  about  25  cents  per  ton  is  your  estimate 
of  profit  made  on  coal  during  1887  1 — A.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is. 

Q.  Was  it  more  or  less  ? — A.  That  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  You  mean  you  would  not  say  or  can  not  say? — A.  Well,  lean 
not  say ;  I  ^ould  not  say  because  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  about  it,  whether  it  is  more  or  less? — A  I  do 
not  think  at  all.  I  tell  you  where  you  can  find  out  more  about  it ;  yoa  get 
the  reports  of  some  of  the  coal  companies  who  report  their  business 
and  examine  their  profits  of  mining  coal.  Get  the  profits  of  the  Lehigli 
Coal  and  Navigation  Compauy. 

By  Mr.  Chipman  : 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  how  much  your  output  of  the  Hazleton  collieries 
was  ill  1886? — A.  1  do  not  remember;  1  can  not  carry  it  in  my  head. 

Q.  llow  much  was  the  output  compared  with  other  jears?— A.  It 
was  smaller  this  year,  because  we  worked  less  time. 

Q.  How  much  smaller  do  you  estimate? — A.  We  shipped  from  the 
collieries  connected  with  A.  Pardee  cS:?  Co.  in  18SG  a  little  short  of  a 
million  tons. 

Q.  llow  much  did  you  ship  in  1887,  as  nearly  as  you  can  estimate?— 
A.  About  070,000  tons  from  all  the  collieries,  not  including  the  collier 
ies  worked  at  Lattinier,  etc.,  in  which  I  am  a  partner. 

Q.  If  the  men  now  on  strike  should  go  to  work  upon  an  agreeiueiu 
to  take  the  wages  paid  in  other  districts  of  the  anthracite  region,  wouU 
the^operators  in  this  district  enter  into  such  an  agreement  with  them?— 
A.  Xot  under  the  management  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  or  the  Amal- 
gamated Union. 

(J.  Then  you  will  not  take  your  own  terms  at  the  hands  of  the  Knigbt.> 
of  Labor? — A.  No;  we  will  not  give  them  foothold.  1  would  like  ton* 
fer  a  little  hero  to  what  I  believe  was  testified  by  Mr.  Hines  in  regar*' 
to  notices  served  by  A.  Pardee.  He  testified  he  was  told  byouratto:- 
ney  that  we  were  prei)are(l  to  make  what  you  might  call  a  general  ov:r- 
tion.  1  do  not  believe  a  word  of  that.  1  think  Mr.  Palmer,  who  is  .t' 
attorney  at  law  and  acts  as  our  counsel,  has  more  sense  than  to  tell  him 
what  he  had  no  authority  to  tell  him.  We  have  only  notified  men  to 
leave  our  houses  who  were  threatening  the  men  who  were  at  work  ai^l 
trying  to  intimidate  them,  and  every  man  1  find  who  has  done  that  1 
will  fire  him  out  quicker  than  if  he  were  loaded  with  dynamite,    But^ 
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andertako  any  goiienil  evictiouH,  wo  eaLpcct a  g^reat  luaiiy  to  ^o to  woik, 
aud  we  aro  a  good  deal  in  tbe  position  of  the  old  Quaker  with  his  o\, 
CYolden.  He  got  out  of  patience  and  said,  <'Qo  to  hell,  (ioldcn,^  but  ho 
Kuid,  ^K?onie  back  again,  for  we  can  not  do  without  thce.^  If  wc  did 
that  we  would  be  in  that  position  of  the  old  Quaker. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Supiwse  a  cointnittoe  of  miners,  in  their  private  capacity  as  repre- 
sentatives of  their  brother  miners,  were  to  proiH)se  to  you  and  other  op- 
erators in  the  Lehigh  region  to  go  to  work  n\yon  the  same  basis  of  com- 
l»ensation  that  is  now  paid  in  the  Schuylkill  and  Wyoming  regions, 
would  you  permit  them  to  do  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  sa^*  you  would  unless  they  approached  you 
representing  an  organizatitm  of  labor  ? — A.  We  say,  you  can  go  to  work 
on  thi!  same  terms  you  went  out  on,  and  on  no  other  terms. 

Mr.  Parker.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  would  insist  upon  keeping  their 
wages  at  the  old  rate  for  all  time  ? 

A.  No,  they  wonhl  vary  just  as  we  do  with  the  prices  of  coal.  If  there 
are  any  individual  grievances  we  are  ready  to  hear  and  rectify  them. 

Q.  ])o  you  mean  to  indicate  that  you  will  not  negotiate  as  to  any 
change  of  prieo  until  they  go  to  work  ! — A.  Not  until  they  went  to  work. 
Tlieir  if  tlH»re  aii!  any  grievances  we  will  take  them  up, 

IJy  Mr.  Anderson  : 

Q.  I  would  liko  to  know  something  about  the  manner  in  which  coal 
IM  airrietl  fmm  here  t<»  its  market.  What  lines  of  railroad  e^irry  coal 
from  the  liehigh  region  t(»  tlie  market  from  this  fiointf — A.  From  our 
mines  coal  is  all  carried  to  the  market  by  the  lA'high  I^iilroad. 

Q.  What  other  railroads  transport  eoal  from  these  mines  besides  the 
liChigh  Kailroad  f — A.  The  New  Jcrsry  Central  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Itailroad. 

Q.  Have  you  any  itlea  from  general  knowledge  of  about  the  perct»nt- 
age  of  coal  fn)m  the  lA'high  region  which  g(M*s  by  the  Pennsylvania  and 
tbe  Jersey  <>ntral .' — A.  it  wouhl  be  merely  a  guess,  for  I  could  not  make 
it.     The  bulk  of  the  eoal  from  this  region  goi's  by  the  Lehigh  Valley. 

Q.  There  was  another  questiiui  I  wouhl  liki*  to  iisk:  This  Ijchigh  Kail- 
road  derived  its  charter  from  the  legislature  of  iVnnsylvania? — A.  Ves. 

Q.  An<l  is  to  that  extent  a  pnblir  Iwdy  T — A.  Of  course. 

Q.  It  is  cfuite  ditl'erent  from  a  eo  ]Kirriiersliip  between  two  individu- 
al8  ? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  who  are  the  largest*  owners  of  the  stock  of  the 
Lehigh  It^iilroad? — A.  Well,  the  largest  interest  is  owneil  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Packer  estate.  It  has  been  distribute<l  out  since  he 
died|  but  Mr.  Packer  owned  the  largest  interest  in  the  fjehigh  Kailroad. 

Q.  Can  you  state  about  the  propcution  of  that  interest? — A.  No. 

Q.  Who  repn»sents  that  estat<'f — A.  It  is  represented  by  trustees. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  th«^  names  n\'  those  trustees? — A.  E.  i*.  Wilbur, 
ISethlehem;  he  is  president  of  the  liidiigh  Kailroad.  Uol>ert  II.  SSayei 
in  another,  at  lU'thlehem.  Dnetor  LanilH'rt<»n  is  another,  and  A.  J. 
Blackleg'  is  another. 

Q.  Do  3'ou  know  from  general  reputation  whether  this  estate  ]>raeti- 
cally  controls  the  sttx'k  of  the  rt>ad  and  the  nnmagement  of  the  Foud  ? — 
A.  I  think  they  virtually  contnd  it.  They  have  the  largest  interests 
tbongh  not  half  the  stock,  but  they  have  so  large  an  interest  that  what- 
ever way  they  vote  1  understand  it  is  so  done.  There  arc  a  number  of 
Ctbckholders  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  and  1  could  not  tell  you 
•njtbiDg  about  it. 
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Q.  What  I  wauted  to  get  at  was,  what  party  or  parties  practically 
controlled  the  road  and  its  management,  that  was  all. — A.  I  do  not  my 
the  Packer  estate  actnally  controls  the  road,  but  it  holds  tho  tmlanee 
of  power. 

Q.  Can  you  state  from  general  observation  whether  this  Packer  «$- 
tate  is  also  owner  of  the  coal  lands  under  the  firm  of  the.Lehi^h  Valley 
Coal  Comi)any  ?— A.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Lehigh  Coal 
Company. 

Q.  nave  they  any  of  its  stock  f — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  who  has  the  controlling  interest  of  the  Beading  Bail- 
road — by  whom  it  is  owned  ?—A.  I  do  not  know.  I  know  less  about 
that  than  you  i)robably  do. 

Q.  I  did  not  know  but  that  you  had  been  here  so  long  I  thought  prob- 
ably you  might  know  from  outside  rumor  ? — A.  No ;  1  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  yourself  own  any  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  stock  f — A.  1 
have  a  small  interest  in  it. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  what  rate  on  coal  per  ton  is  charged  from  Hazeltoo 
to  tide- water,  or  wherever  you  delivered  it!  Where  do  you  deliver  it!— 
A.  We  deliver  it  at  a  great  mauyi)oints;  some  goes  to  Philadelphia, 
some  to  Xew  York,  and  a  great  many  points. 

Q.  Does  it  go  to  Jersey  City  over  the  railroad! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  any  go  to  Eiizabethport! — A.  Not  of  our  coal. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  freight  rates  per  ton  from  here  to  Jersey  City  !— 
A.  No;  I  can  not. 

Q.  You  have,  of  course,  a  general  idea! — A,  I  think  it  is  $1.80.  The 
reason  I  do  not  know  is  that  we  do  not  pay  the  bills  here.  Our  ac- 
counts are  settled  in  tho  Philadelphia  ollice. 

Q.  Do  you,  from  general  information,  know  whether  the  same  rate  is 
eliarged  from  Hazleton  as  from  other  points,  say  Penn  Haven!— A. 
There  is  no  coal  mined  at  Penn  Haven;  that  is  not  a  shipping  point. 

Q.  Wiiat  is  the  most  easterly  shipi)ing  point  from  here? — A.  Well, 
it  is  the  IJeaver  Meadow  Basin. 

if.  How  far  is  tliat  from  lierc ? — A.  Four  niiks.  The  coal  ship|»ed 
from  the  Lehigh  region,  from  the  i\lahauoy  region,  Beaver  Meadow 
region,  and  Hazleton  region  all  comes  together;  and  so  docs  the  coal,  I 
think,  of  the  W\^oming  region  shipped  over  the  Lehigh  road — comes  to- 
gether at  Penn  Haven  Junction. 

Q.  And  the  same  rate  is  charged  at  Penn  Haven  as  here? — A.  Xo; 
there  is  a  rate  of  latcr;il  tolls  from  the  mines  to  Mauch  C'hmik,  and 
from  there  to  distribution;  but  i  can  not  tell  you.  The  coal  that^^ 
to  tide  is  charged  from  the  mines. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me,  i\Ir.  Pardee,  whether  any  coal  is  sold  here  to  the 
railroad  Company  ? — A.  We  furnish  them  some  coal  for  their  own  sup 

pl.v. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  by  that  lor  their  engines  * — A.  And  their  shops. 

Q,  I  s  coal  sold  for  an  v  otiier  purpose  than  that .' — A,  Not  that  1  know 
of. 

Q.  lias  the  Pennsylvania  Kailroad  a  line  to  Penn  Haven  ? — A.  ^o. 

ii.  Has  it  any  line  in  the  Lehigh  region  ? — A.  It  goes  into  what  i'^ 
considered  the  Lehigh  region.     It  goes  in  by  way  of  the  Susquehanna. 

Q.  At  what  points  docs  it  strike  this  region? — A.  At  Tomhickeiu 
which  is  a  Junction  between  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Lehigh  Vallev- 

Q.  Do  vou  know  whether  the  Reading  Kailroad  touches  any  i)ointsio 
the  Lehigh  region? — A.  They  have  a  connection  by  the  waj'  of  theoW 
Catawissa  road  to  some  point  in  the  Beaver  Meadow  Basin. 

Q.  Do  you  know  w  hether  there  is  any  competition  between  these  roads 
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Tor  ooal ;  aro  their  charges  the  same  i — A.  I  Ik^Ucvo  they  arc  nearly 
the  same,  because  neither  railroad  wouitl  allow  the  other  railroad  to 
charge  less  than  they  do. 

Q.  You  think  the  rates  aro  about  $1.80;  how  long  have  they  been 
that? — A.  Since  sonir  time  in  the  early  part  of  this  season. 

Q.  Whatwcri'  tliry  lu'lorethat  time.' — A.  1  think  it  was  sibout  81.85. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Iidw  lon;<:  that  $1.85  had  Irhmi  maintained? — A.  No. 

H,  Do  you  know  what  the  rati^  ot  freight  was  three  years  ago  f — A. 
No;  I  could  not  tell  yon  ;  but  I  might  ))ossibly  llnd  it  in  our  otlice  by 
hunting  up  some  (»ld  i)aiH*rK.  As  I  toldycm,  wo  do  not  settle  these  tolls 
bills  in  our  oilice  at  llazleton;  they  all  go  to  IMiiladelphia,  so  I  know 
comparatively  little  abtuit  it.     Wo  do  urt  pay  any  bills  here. 

TESTIMONY  OF  CALVIN  PAEDEE. 

Calvin  Pardek,  sworn  and  oxamintMl. 
Hy  Mr.  Pakkek: 

Q-  I^>  y^"  reside  in  this  vicinity  ? — A.  No;  I  reside  at  Stockton. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  coal  business  in  this  vicinity  ? — A.  I 
know  something  alnuit  it. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  points  of  distribution  of  the  coal  mined  in  this 
region  generally  f — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  quite  catch  your  question. 

Q.  The  points  of  distribution  to  the  consumers. — A.  There  are  virtu- 
allj  thret*  railroads  in  this  n»gion — the  New  .hTs<»y  Central  system,  tho 
Lehigh  Valley .»  and  the  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  And  the  coal  mined  in  this  region  is  distributed  ov<t  tlies(»  mainly, 
and  to  what  States? — A.  I  supi>ose  it  goes  into  nearly  every  State  in 
the  Union. 

Cj.  Can  you  tell  us  definitely  the  freights  fnun  Penn  HavtMi  to  tide- 
water f — A.  I  can  not;  it  is  a  branch  of  business  over  which  1  have  no 
su|HTvislon  at  nil.  1  could  get  these  for  you,  undoubtedly,  because  we 
have  freight  certificates;  1  tliink  stmn'of'them  arc^  in  A.  i*ardee  i\:('0.'s 
off  CO.     Freights  are  matters  with  which  I  have  nothing  to  do. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  cost  of  mining  at  this  point  .' — A.  I 
know  something  ab<uit  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  total  ct)st  of  mining  a  ton  of  coal  and  putting  it  uiK>n 
thocarsat  the  breaker,  reaily  for  shipment.' — A.  It  will  vary  at  every 
breaker  in  this  region. 

Q.  (live  us  the  diflerent  pii<'es  ! — A.  I  could  not  dt>tliat. 

Q.  (live  us  some  oftlit'in  / — A.  1  tliink  mv  f'ather^s  estimate  of  j^L.^U 
a  ton  wimld  1h*  a  fair  rate.  At  some  eolieries  it  will  be  more  than  that 
and  MMne  less  than  that,  but  I  think  that  was  a  very  fair  estimate. 

ii,  Vou  think  that  is  a  fair  average  latt*  in  this  region  f — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  That  is  exc'lnsive  of  myalt v  .' — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  we  hav(*  liatl  some  statements  made  as  to  the  cost  of  pow<lei ; 
will  you  explain  what  your  positi<»n  is  n]»on  that  f — A.  My  impression 
lAtheni  are  fifty  if  not  sixty  tons  of  eoal  prodnetMl  in  this  n*gi(m  for  every 
kcf^of  |K)wdcr  used.  It  may  be  a  little  more  than  sixty  an<l  I  am  certain 
it  iff  not  uniler  fifty,  c<»ns(M|nfntly  if  tiie  priees  .Mr  Kvans  stated  as  being 
cbargiNl  for  iM)wder  is  correct,  tlit*  cost  would  not  be  much  over  •">  cents 
a  ton. 

Q.  The  siKH'ial  grievance  coniphiinrd  of  is  that  tinMq)erators  buy  their 
powder  at  onepricc>an<l  sell  it  to  the  miners  at  a  ;:reatly  enhanced  price, 
tbuii  making  a  great  profit  to  the  operator  upon  the  powtler  sold  to  the 
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miners.— A.  The  operator  certainly  has  made  some  money  on  the  pow- 
der, but  there  have  been  times  when  he  sold  powder  for  less  than  cost 
For  instance,  in  1875  there  was  an  arrangement  of  wages  under  which 
they  were  working  in  this  region,  and  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any 
change  in  the  price  of  powder  in  that  time.  This  was  taken  into  coo- 
sideration  when  the  arrangement  was  made  with  the  men. 

Q.  Was  there  any  corresponding  allowance  made  to  the  men  to  oflBset 
the  balance  of  charge  for  powder  at  that  time  ! — A.  The  price  paid  the 
men  at  that  time  was  intended  to  cover  that.  There  are  cases  I  may 
say  I  know,  where  the  men  have  difficult  places  to  work,  and  where 
they  use  more  powder  extra  allowances  are  made,  over  and  above  what 
he  was  getting. 

Q.  There  have  been  complaints  made  also  in  relation  to  the  docking, 
that  the  docking  of  coal  was  done  by  the  agents  of  operators  and  men 
who  had  no  interest  in  common  with  the  miners,  and  it  often  happens 
that  the  docking  has  been  unfair  to  the  miners,  while  the  men  who  do 
the  docking,  their  interest,  being  representatives  of  the  operators,  is  to 
work  for  their  interests  against  the  miner  f — A.  I  think  in  a  case  of  that 
kind  a  man  put  in  that  position  is  more  apt  to  favor  the  miner  than 
the  operator,  because  he  has  got  many  to  complain  in  one  case  and  in 
the  other  cjise  he  has  only  got  one.  I  think,  if  any,  the  docking  bosses 
favor  the  miner  rather  than  the  operator. 

Q.  Take  a  boss  in  a  position  where  he  saw  fit  to  punish  the^  man  and 
serve  his  employer,  he  can  do  so  without  the  miner  being  able  to  help 
himself? — ^A.  No,  he  could  not,  because  at  the  collieries  with  which  I 
am  familiar  there  is  a  law  in  regard  to  dockage,  and  every  man  knows 
exactly  what  he  has  been  docked  and  why  he  is  docked.  If  there  is 
any  fault  to  find  he  has  an  opportunity  of  making  complaint.  So  I  do 
not  think  it  is  hardly  a  plausible  case. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  the  action  and  the  effect  of  the  company  stores 
as  tliey  are  used  by  the  miners? — A.  I  have  no  interest  in  the  firm  of 
A.  Pardee  cS:  Co.  I  was  for  twenty  years  their  superintendent;  lam 
not  now.  I  am  interested  in  mining,  however,  and  looking  after  the 
niiina.nvment  of  other  collieries.  Here  is  a  store,  say  here.  There  are 
probably  in  this  town,  I  do  not  know  how  many,  but  a  great  many  other 
stores.  Tho.  men  of  A.  Pardee  &  Co.  arc  free  to  deal  wherever  they 
please,  and  they  sell  more  goods  than  we  do  outside  where  we  have  no 
competition. 

(J.  Is  it  not  and  has  it  not  been  the  case  where  men  were  charged  ex- 
orbitant rates  by  the  company  stores  because  they  were  in  the  hands 
ot*  the  companies  and  the  men  were  probably  compelled  to  trade  there?— 
A.  1  think  not  generally  as  a  rule.  There  may  have  been  exceptional 
cases,  but  1  think  not  as  a  rule.  I  think  the  quality  of  the  goods  has  a 
grejit  deal  to  do  with  the  prices.  He  may  find  some  stores  that  will 
sell  cheaper  than  others  in  this  region,  but  when  you  take  the  quality 
into  consideration,  1  think  you  will  find  the  i)rices  in  the  company  stores 
arc  not  much,  if  any,  higher  than  they  are  in  the  cash  stores.  I  ^ave 
this  illustration  there,  that  no  man  can  say  he  is  forced  to  deal  with  A. 
Pardoe  <&  Co.,  when  in  this  town  they  sell  more  goods  than  we  do  out- 
side. 

Q.  What  can  you  tell  us  of  the  arrangement  limiting  the  proiluctiou 
so  as  to  obstruct  the  market? — A.  1  can  not  state  anything  except  in  a 
general  way.  i  am  under  the  impression,  of  course,  that  in  someway 
the  matter  has  been  controlled.  1  understand  the  carrangement,  or 
whatever  it  was,  was  simply  to  limit  or  restrict  the  amount  to  the  wants 
of  the  market. 
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Q.  As  necessary,  tbeii,  to  tliat  nrrangemATit,  an  allotment  to  the  dif* 
fercnt  mines  and  collieries  would  follow  t — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  C*onseqnently  there  exists  an  arrangement  for  limiting  the  output 
of  von\  and  allotting  the  amount  allowed  to  be  put  out  ? — A.  I  do  not 
know  there  is.     I  simply  have  an  idea  of  my  own. 

<i.  Fn)m  the  movement  of  the  business  you  judge  that  to  bo  a  fact? — 
A.  It  is  one  of  those  things — I  really  can  not  answer  your  question ,  I 
roally  do  not  know. 

.  y.  Yuu  believe  it  to  be  so  f — A.  I  would  have  to  qualify  my  Htatenient 
stKiiewhat  by  that.  I  believe  that  the  market  was  in  such  a  condition 
that  the  coal  did  \mt  go  forwani,  but  that  was  not  the  case,  1  do  not 
think,  in  the  past  year,  unless  it  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  I 
i\o  not  believe  there  was  much  coal  withheld,  if  any,  from  last  year. 

Q.  But  i>reviously  there  has  been  t — A.  It  was,  f  think. 

Q.  That  was  not  withheld  by  accident! — A.  No,  I  think  not;  but  as 
I  8a3',  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  As  I  understood  the  statement  of  the  hist  witness,  the  prices  for 
coal  wen»  going  down  in  July,  August,  and  September  last?— A.  Yes, 
sir. 

C^.  There  was  a  large  stock  on  hand? — A.  No,  sir;  not  very  largo; 
nothing  more  ttan  the  usual  amount. 

C^.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  depression  in  price,  then  f— A.  I  sup- 
pose because  the  supply  was  beginning  to  exceed  the  demand  a  little. 

Q.  When  the  supply  was  l)eginning  to  exceeil  the  demand,  was  it  smy 
K|HM-ial  injury  to  the  company  to  have  the  men  stop  work  for  awhile 
and  clean  up  all  the  coal  bins  and  coal-sales  places  at  tide-water 
throughout  the  country? — A.  Probably,  if  there  had  been  a  geneml 
stoppage;  but  it  is  much  easier  for  a  man  to  regulate  his  own  business 
than  any  one  else.  I  think  it  better  that  the  oi>erator  should  regulat*^ 
that  than  the  men. 

Q.  Tan  you  give  tlie  estimate  of  the  amount  of  ex)al  in  the  Lehigh 
region  <»n  the  10th  of  Sei»teml>er? — A.  I  ])resume  it  w;is  a  very  small 
amount.  There  arr  statements  publishe'd  by  John  II.  Jones,  an  ac- 
«*ountant  in  IMiiladelphia,  which  are  ))ublishe<l,  and  which  will  give  you 
tho  statement  of  coal  on  hand  at  tidal  points  in  any  month  of  the  year. 
You  ean  get  this  without  any  trouble;  probably  my  father  has  this 
statement.  It  (hK's  not  separate  the  Lehigh  from  the  Schuylkill  and 
Wyoming  regicms. 

Q.  But  a  general  estimate  f~A.  The  amount  of  coal  is  comparatively 
umall.  A.  Panlec  &  Co.  had  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  tons  on 
band. 

Q.  What  coal  lands  have  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  C<mipany  in  this 
region  f— A.  1  do  not  know  as  a  coal  company  that  they  have  any 
lands. 

Q.  Are  any  men  who  signed  that  document  in  the  employ  of  A.  PanUn* 
&  Co.  (referring  to  demand  for  increased  wages)  ? — A.  No,  sir;  not  one. 

if.  Areany  oftliem  miners? — A.  I  only  know  personally  of  one  man, 
anil  be  was  sort  of  a  half  miner  and  half  shoemaker. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  what  business  the  other  men  are  in,  any  of  them  f — 
A.  I  think  their  business  is  agitating  this  lalior  question.  I  think  that 
ui  their  iirincipal  business,  ami  to  l(M)k  out  for  thf*mselves. 

Q.  Are  they  coal  miners,  laljorers  for  coal  miners,  or  employt^l  other- 
wise in  physically  developing  eoal  mines  and  getting  out  eoal  and 
transporting  it  ?—^ A.  I  must  acknowledge  I  do  not  know.  1  know  one 
man  there,  this  James  l>ro<leriek,  he  is  the  only  man  living  in  this  Le- 
Ugh  region  that  I  know. 
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Q.  Where  \vere  the  other  Men  th^  t— A.  ThUthan  Dliyia-^QCi 
I  can  not  be  posftive,  I  preiiame  this  Is  conecfr^fhiB  John  H.  DmpIi 
lives  at  Mount  Oarmel,  which  is  in  Northombeflaiid  Oonntif;  IL  J. 
ShieldSy  Heckscherville;  Biohard  Thompson,  in  Middkfportt  in  Bdhml- 
kill  Ooanty;  Frank  TenelL  Mahanoy  Plain :  an^d  this  man  SmillLat 
Monnt  Oannel.  There  is  but  one  man  li^ng  in  the  whole  Leiqgl 
region. 

Q.  Only  one  t— A.  The  only  one;  and  I  venture  to  say  that  tiien  k 
not  one  of  those  men  who  understood  the  basis  system  under  wUdi. 
they  have  been  working. 

Q.  Why  was  no  answer  made  to  the  men  in  regard  to  tfaafc  comMh 
nieatlon  t— A.  I  received  the  same  oommunicationi  a  stmllaf  one.  ft 
eune  flirough  the  mail. 

Q.  Why  was  no  answer  made  t— A.  Do  you  answer  eveiy  tstteyii 
receive  through  the  mailf 

Q.  I  do  not  want  to  answer  questions  t— A.  Because  we  did  not  aos- 
slder  they  have  anytiiing  to  do  with  our  business. 

Q.  You  understood  it  as  outsiders  dictating  as  to  how  yon  sImH 
manage  your  businesst  and  you  did  not  propose  to  permit  Itf-i* 
No,  sir. 

Q.  What  objection  was  there  to  submitting  to  negotiations  so sito 
avoid  this  strike  f— A.  I  do  not  think  the  men  in  this  reaion  hadmy* 
thing  more  to  do  with  that  strike,  except  tiie  Knights  of  Labor,  tin 
yon.  It  was  brought  on  by  these  labor  agitators.  And  I  may  siy  if 
our  men  at  the  coUieries— and  I  understand  thqr  gave  a  difmnt  in- 
pression— from  tiie  time  that  tiiey  went  out  tii^y  never  oame  nesrni 
or  near  the  firm  in  which  I  am  represented,  althoiu^h  I  believe  apKtgf 
did  come  to  my  £Ather  representing  A.  Pardee  &  Oo.  So  ihr  as  w 
firm  with  which  I  am  connected  is  concerned,  tiiey  have  never  cone 
near  mo  from  the  10th  of  September  to  the  present  momenta 

Q.  Tlien  the  men  who  went  oat,  of  course,  have  been  paid  no  wages 
since  the  strike t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Unless  it  should  be  some  little  balance  due  from  the  month  pre* 
vious? — A.  No, sir;  nothing. 

Q.  These  have  been  supported  by  something  else  than  wages  or  liave 
left  the  region! — A.  Many  of  them  have  had  money  saved  up,  and 
they  have  been  supported  to  some  extent;  but  it  has  been  a  very  poor 
support,  it  may  be  well  to  say.  They  have  been  supported  by  oontri- 
hutious  from  other  regions,  but  I  think  they  have  been  verypoorif 
supported. 

Q.  The  period  since  the  strike  began  has  covered  the  poorest  portion 
of  the  year? — ^A.  No;  this  would  have  been  one  of  the  best  years  to  the 
men  and  us. 

Q.  I  mean  the  poorest  portion  of  the  year,  December  and  January  J- 
A.  I  think  the  bulk  would  have  been  the  heaviest.  The  men  have  lost 
money  and  we  have  lost  money. 

Q.  Is  not  this  one  phase  of  the  case,  that  the  coal  operators  had  Uurp 
amounts  of  coal,  including  the  retail  and  wholesale  dealers  throaghoot 
the  country,  and  that  your  men  have  left  yon  and  been  snpportei  l9 
men  whom  you  look  upon  probably  as  enemies  during  this  hard  period 
of  the  year,  and  bye  and  bye  they  will  be  ready  to  come  back  agaifl» 
you  being  relieved  of  their  wages  during  this  portion  of  the  yearf--A. 
It  has  cost  a  good  deal  of  money  to  keep  the  water  pumped  outi  ete- 
These  men  have  been  supported  by  other  regions  whose  me|^  arediretf- 
]y  interested  in  keeping  thi;».  regioL\  out.  This  region  can  rimlUft'idK 
and  the  market  be  supplied  with  coal  from  the  Wyoming  and  SdiQ^ 
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kill  regions.  It  i8  directly  to  tlio  interest  of  the  Wyoming  and  to  the 
interest  of  the  Schuylkill  rogion  to  keep  these  men  in  idleness. 

Q.  These  men  have  been  kept  in  idleness  and  8upi>orted  by  men  who 
are  contending  against  the  operators! — A.  No;  they  have  noconten- 
tion  with  their  operators,  that  I  know. 

Q.  The  o)>erators  arc  contending  with  the  Knights  of  Jjabor  gener- 
ally ? — A.  Wi*  arcnot  contending,  we  are  simply  passive  agents.  Wo 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

Q.  The  outi>ut  in  the  last  year  has  been  about  34,000,000  tons!— A. 
I  think  so. 

Q.  Now,  in  your  judgment,  how  much  will  the  thrrt*  regions  produce 
if  worked  to  the  full  capacity  of  the  present  openings? — A.  1  b^'lieve 
they  would  jiroiluce  alnrnt  40,000,000  tons  a  year.  1  think  if  the  Lehigh 
worked  at  its  full  capsicitv  they  would  produce  about  lOjOOOjOOO  to 
riO,000,000,  say  17,(MH>,000.  ^ 

Q.  Is  not  the  capacity  of  these  three  regions  enough  to  put  out 
80,tMN),(NM)  tonsf — A.  N(s  sir;  I  do  not  think  that  you  trould  work  this 
up  io  a  capacity  of  over  r>0,(NNMNH),  if  you  could  do  that.  I  should  say  U'- 
tween  45,00O,(HH»  and  5(MNK),(MN»,  and  you  would  have  t(»  work  steadily 
to  do  that. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  give  us  a  general  statement  of  the  los.ses  of  the 
Mtrike,  as  you  understand  them/ — A.  In  what  way. 

Q.  Covering  the  h»ssi»s  to  everybody  by  the  strike? — A.  I  do  not 
think  I  could  do  that.  It  is  a  ditlicult  thing  to  do,  and  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  tme  in  this  whole  region  who  eould  estimate*  the  elfert  of 
this  strike;  it  is  a  ditlicult  thing  to  estimate.  Of  course  I  know  what  it 
crosts  to  carry  on  our  works  an<I  to  keep  up  our  organization,  but  what 
we  lost  would  be  a  s<frt  of  seeondary  nnitter. 

Q.  You  understand  tiiere  was  a  loss  to  the  operatcus? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  has  lK»en  a  loss  also  to  tiie  eomnion  earri«'rs  ? — .\.  Yes,  sir, 

i).  There  has  been  a  great  loss  oi  wages? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  has  l)eeii  ai*  efleet  on  the  consum^'rs  in  these  distatit 
States? — A.  Tin*  <!onsumer  has  had  to  pay  more  f(U'  hi.^^e^tal. 

if,  Therefoi*e  that  is  due  directly  to  this  striken? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

if.  What  eompanies  do  you  behmg  to  i — A.  Panlee  Sons  i^  Co.,  Par- 
dee Hros.  iS:  Co.,  and  Calvin  Panlee  ^  ('o. 

y.  Are  \oiir  lands  al>o  part  of  the  Ldiigli  Valley  lands  ? — No,  sir:  I 
do  not  think  the  Lehigh  Valley  owns  any  interest  in  this  laiitl. 

Q.  Do  you  own  your  own  lands? — A.  No,  sir:  wt*  lease  them. 

<^.  Will  you  tell  whom  you  lease  them  from  ? — A.  Pardee  r»n>s.  & 
!*(».  lease  from  the  lilack  (.*n>ek  Improveiih'ut  <'ompany,  a  eorpf>rati(»n 
of  the  Slate  of  Pennsylvania.  Pardee  Sons  \  C(».  lease  from  Charles 
Kotiues  iS:  Co.  and  thiee  other  ]iarties. 

Q.  What  is  the,  avera^^e  royalty  paid  in  this  region  .' — .\.  On  all  sizes 
above  i>ea  coal  the  rate  of  royalty  would  be  from  IU  to  50  cents;  it 
varies. 

Q.  You  s;iy  that  tin*  cost  per  ton  to  the  operattu*,  loaded  in  the  ears 
for  shipment,  is  alM)Ut  ^^l.rtO  ! — A.  I  thiid;  that  i^  a  very  fair  averagi*.  i 
venture  to  Siiy  there  ate  ('i»ll icings — I  kmiw  ilieie  aie  eollieries,  that 
mine  at  less,  and  I  kiM)w  where  it  costs  them  more  than  that;  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  is  very  lai  out  of  the  u:i\. 

Q.  Can  you  ^ive  the  items  ol  iln*  ecisi  .' — \,  I  (•an  give  the  amount 
to  the  miner,  but  I  would  <inl>  ha\e  to  estimat^^and  1  might  say  I 
not  give  an  estimate;  thou;;li  1  bt^lievi'  that  the  lalmr  will  range 
between  $1  and  $1..'M),  ami  the  balanee  will  Ik'^  for  other  exiienses  con 
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nected  with  it.    I  will  answer  in  that  way,  if  that  will  answer  yoar  pur- 
pose. 

Q.  For  instance,  can  you  state  among  your  miners  the  general  amoont, 
how  much  a  miner  makes  per  day  t — A.  I  could  not;  that  varies  Id 
every  place.  I  do  not  think  there  are  two  places  in  which  a  miner  will 
mine  exactly  the  same  unless  he  is  restricted  in  the  number  of  cars  aDd 
in  the  output.  They  sometimes  take  a  chamber  or  breast  which  may 
1)0  a  hard  one,  and  a  man  can  not  mine  as  much  as  his  neighbor  there. 
I  could  not  really  answer  that  question  definitely. 

Mr.  Chipman.  There  were  some  statements  made  here  yesterday 
which  your  father  looked  over ;  do  you  wish  to  say  anything  concemiDir 
that? 

A.  I  looked  over  that  statement,  as  published  in  the  Plain  Si)eaker, 
and  I  calculated  up  twenty-four  misstatements  in  that  man's  testimony, 
and  though  he  is  the  representative  of  this  region  he  is  also  the  repre- 
sentative liar.  It  is  a  pretty  hard  thing  to  say,  but  I  could  not  help  it. 
Men  who  get  up  and  make  twenty-four  misstatements,  I  can  not  help 
branding  publicly  as  a  representative  liar. 

Q.  Is  that  the  statement  you  wish  to  make? — A.  I  make  it.  I  believe 
I  could  pick  out  more  than  that,  but  I  took  down  twenty-four  misstate- 
ments, and  when  a  man  gets  up  as  the  representative  of  this  region  and 
falsifies  as  he  did,  J  can  but  publicly  brand  him  as  the  representatire 
liar  of  this  region.  I  think  it  is  an  injustice  to  this  community  that 
things  of  this  kind  should  go  broadcast  to  the  land  without  contradic- 
tion. There  is  hardly  a  man  who  will  dare  get  up  and  say  his  soul  is 
his  own.    You  may  not  realize  it,  but  I  do  realize  it. 

By  Mr.  Anderson  : 

Q.  By  what  three  roads  do  you  take  coal  from  this  region! — A.  The 
Pennsylvania,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  and  the  Jersey  Central. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea,  approximately,  what  each  takes  ? — A.  I  could 
get  you  those  figures,  but  I  do  not  know  from  ujeniory. 

Q.  Jf  it  will  not  be  too  much  trouble. — A.  I  might  try  to  get  tbcin. 

(i.  Please  insert  that  in  your  testimony. — A.  Very  well,  1  will  try  m 
get  them. 

Q.  Have  yon,  from  general  information  or  otherwise — your  father  said 
it  was  the  Packer  estate  that  ])robably  controls  the  Lehigh  Valley  Kail- 
road — is  that  your  opinion  f — A.  My  impression  is  that  they  own  a 
large  interest  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  which  probably  gives  them 
control  ©fit.     I  do  not  know  what  the  holding  is. 

Q.  Have  you  yourself,  or  the  firms  you  represent,  any  stock  in  the  Le- 
high Valley  Kailroad  ? — A.  I  have  not  as  an  individual  any  stock  in  the 
Leliigli  Valley.  One  of  the  firms  with  which  lam  connected  has  stock; 
my  brother  has  stock,  my  father  has  stock,  and  I  think  one  of  the  other 
partners,  Mr.  Cooper,  has  some  stock,  but  not  as  a  firm.  I  have  not  any 
interest. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  what  are  the  present  tolls  or  freights  from  this  iK)int 
to  tide-water  or  New  York  ? — A.  I  can  not  give  it.  This  is  a  matter 
that  is  published,  and  the  circulars  are  in  the  dillerent  ollices,  bat  that 
is  a  branch  of  business  with  which  I  have  nothing  to  do. 

Q.  Your  business  is  simply  with  the  mines? — A.  Mining  coal. 

Q,  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  shipment  of  coal  ? — A.  Nothing 
more  than  to  see  that  the  orders  are  filled  that  are  sent  in,  but  anything 
relating  to  the  selling  of  the  coal  or  i)aying  the  tolls  or  anything  of  that 
kind  1  have  nothing  to  do  with. 

Q.  Referring  to  the  (piestion  Judge  Parker  asked  you  some  time 
since  in  regard  to  theefiect  ol  the  strike  upon  the  oi)erators,  you  spoke 
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of  the  expenses  that  a  colliery  or  the  operator  of  a  colliery  is  at  when 
it  is  not  beic^  worked ;  what  are  those  expenses  t — A.  In  the  first  place 
there  is  pumping  water,  which  is  a  source  of  great  expense.  We  pump 
iQ  this  region  7^  tons  of  water  when  we  are  in  full  operation  for  every  ton 
of  coal  we  niise.  Whether  we  ai*e  idle  or  workin;r  that  pumping  goes 
on.  It  tiikcs  a  great  many  men  to  keep  the  water  out  of  the  mine. 
Then,  of  course,  we  have  to  keep  up  the  organization ;  we  exi>ect  some 
time  to  go  to  work  and  wo  have  to  keep  our  superintendent,  inside  fore- 
man, outside  foreman,  (Migineers,  firemen,  etc.  The  consumption  of  coal 
is  something  enormous,  and  you  would  hardly  realize  it,  and  we  have 
to  have  men  to  get  it  out. 

Q.  I  supi)ose  the  water  is  lifted  by  pumps,  so  that  really  this  expense 
in  that  resiK'ct  is  the  ex]>ense  for  fuel,  firemen,  engineers,  and  ma- 
chinery t — A.  Then  again  is  the  de])rer,iation  of  the  mines,  our  railroad 
tracks,  and  we  have  miles  ui>on  miles  of  that  rusting  out,  and  mining 
cars  going  to  mck  and  ruin. 

Q.  Do  your  cars  go  to  pieces  from  want  of  use  ? — A.  They  dry  out 
from  not  iR'ing  in  use  and  seem  to  go  to  i)ieees  a  great  deal  faster  than 
when  we  are  working. 

Q.  A»i(i  then  when  you  an»  <':uTying  ;.  \.  \  large  force  to  maintain 
the  mine  your  ears  and  all  other  things  \Un\  me  liable  to  suffer  will  be 
looked  out  for! — A.  Many  <»r(uir  places  are  aetually  KufTering  for  want 
of  attention  in  the  mine.  This  is  a  tiresome  (piestion;  we  can  not  get 
the  men  to  do  it.  We  would  keep  everything  in  apple-pie  onler  if  we 
conld. 

Q.  N<^w,  taking  one  of  the  <'ollieries,  how  much  is  that  expimse  per 
month  for  suiHTintendent,  i)umping,  and  the  rest  (»f  it  f — A.  It  will  range 
fn>m  $2,<NM)  to  $5,00()  a  month  at  each  work  I  am  intereste<l  in. 

Q.  How  many  men  wouhl  these  collieries  work? — A.  In  the  neigh- 
lN»rlHMNl  of  l/KN)  men  and  boys. 

Q.  You  aiv  speaking  of  one  colliery  f — A.  No,  the  different  o|Mjra- 
tions  with  which  1  am  ronneeted. 

Q.  You  are  paving  out  $2,(HK>  to  $.j.(HM)  a  month  f — A.  We  are  paving 
out  from  $G,<NH)  to  $ir),(MNK 

Q.  Suppose  they  wen^  at  work,  how  much  more  than  this  ^f»,(M)0  to 
$I5,(MM)  would  you  be  paying  for  wages  to  all  your  employes? — A.  We 
would  pay  from  $r>0,000  to  $75,0(»0  a  month. 

Q.  Now,  how  much  coal  would  that  probably  represent  ? — A.  We 
would  l>e  shipping  over  li,0(M)  tons  a  day. 

Q.  How  much  rovaltv  wouhl  that  be  f — .V.  In  round  numbers  it  would 
l*o  $(MK>  a  day  for  2,(HH)  tons  of  coal. 

H.  What  other  ex[)enses  would  you  then  ho.  incurring  which  you  are 
not  now  incurring  ? — A.  Of  course  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  nuu^hinery 
about  the  bn^akers  would  be  something.  I  do  not  know  as  I  ctmld  ex- 
actly estimate  it. 

Q.  Ilowmuch;  $5,0(H)* — A.  I  could  not  approximate  it. 

Q.  You  make  now  $95,000  a  month,  that  is  in  addition,  if  I  under- 
stand you  so,  to  the  amount  you  nowex]M'nd  in  the  maintenance  of  tht» 
collieries! — A.  Instead  of  answering  1  would  rather  go  into  a  cAlcula- 
tion.  You  put  your  questions  in  different  ways;  1  should  nither  give  it 
HOiiarately.  I  will  try  to  answer  them.  Putting  your  questions  in  the 
way  you  do  confuses  me. 

Q.  ily  question  is  this:  How  much  more  were  you  paying  when  your 
oollieries  were  at  work  than  y<m  are  now  paying  when  the  ex)llieries  are 
not  at  workyi)er  month,  approximately  of  course  t — A.  We  (vrtainly 
would  lie  paying  from  $40,(MN>  to  1^50,000  a  month  iuon\ 
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Q.  I  midewtaiid  you  to  my  :fim  would  pay  ak'leftrt  ittW^a.dM^or 
aboat  $20^000  a  month,  royalty  f— A.  Th^  are  not  oonntbur  that  u£ 

Q.  Do  you  pay  loyalty  ivlien  yon  are  not  minbigt— A.  IT  m  wb 
idle  a  whole  year  we  woold.  * 

Q.  But  if  yon  work  prior  to  September  9  next  year  yon  would  nott* 
A.  Probably  not 

Q.  Eyer  since  last  September  yon  have  paid  no  royally.  When  wiD 
yoa  be  required  to  pay  any  t— A.  Not  before  the  doae  of  the  year.  Hob 
we  woald  have  to  pay  a  earn  that  depends  upon  the  nature  of  tin 
lease.  In  some  we  may  be  compelled  to  mine.  It  depends  apenihe 
nature  of  the  lease. 

Q.  Yon  are  now  saving  royalty  which  otherwise  yon  woold  be  par- 
ing f--A.  Yon  esm  hardly  oonut  that  saving. 

Q.  If  yon  were  now  mining  at  therate,  I  wink  yoa  said,  of  40^000  toai 
a  month|  yon  then  woald  be  paying  royalty  on  that  40,000  tons  t— A 
Yes,  say,  $16,000  a  month. 

Q.  GDhen  that  much  yon  woold  have  to  pay  yoa  are  not  now  pajiiKt 
—A.  Yes. 

Q.  Please  add  that  to  the  wages  y  oo  have  estimated  t — A  That  nakci 
$06,000. 

Q.  That  indodes  royally  and  wages.  Does  it  indode  wear  and  tm 
of  machinery  f — A.  Not  mach. 

Q.  Does  it  inclade  the  interest  on  the  investment  f—A^  No^  sir^ 

Q.  Yoo  know  how  yoo  business  gentlemen  figure  the  matter.  Do  foi 
think  that  is  about  a  fair  statement  t— A.  I  thhik  so. 

Q.  That  is  how  much  t— A.  $66,000  a  month. 

Q.  And  the  strike  has  lasted  how  long  t— A.  Since  tibe  10th  of  Sep* 
tember. 

Q.  That  would  be  $330,000  that  would  have  been  paid  out  if  the  mm 
had  been  at  workt — A.  That  is  the  sum  we  would  hiftve  paid. 

Q.  And,  of  course,  the  operator  has  saved  that? — A.  I  would  hanlly 
call  it  saving;  I  would  rather  pay. 

Q.  Well,  you  are  not  paying  it  outt — A.  Wo  would  be  better  able  to 
pay  it  out. 

Q.  I  was  trying  to  get  to  the  fiicts  that  the  operators  would  have  paid 
some  $330,000,  and  probably  more,  if  tliey  had  been  at  work,  and  which, 
on  account  of  the  collieries  not  being  at  work,  they  have  not  i)aid.^A. 
No,  sir;  of  course  it  takes  that  much  out  of  circulation  of  the  bosiness 
of  the  country. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  out  of  the  specific  channels  in  which  it  was  all  cir- 
culated. The  money  is  still  in  the  country,  it  must  be  in  the  Uoited 
States,  is  it  not  f — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  It  may  bo  somewhere,  bot 
I  do  not  know  where  it  is.    It  is  not  in  this  region. 

Q.  But  it  has  not  gone  out  of  the  United  States! — A.  We  do  not 
care  so  much  about  the  whole  country  as  about  our  own  region  here. 

Q,  Suppose  that  the  men  believed  that  they  were  not  receiving  snf- 
ficient  wages,  do  you  think  they  would  have  the  rights  and  as  citizens 
under  the  United  States  flag,  to  combine  f — A.  They  have  the  right  to 
combine  if  they  combine  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  work 
and  rights  of  any  other  men. 

Q.  Suppose  that  their  organization  was  conflned  simply  to  their  own 
mine,  that  they  are  not  in  a  general  organization,  not  members  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor,  or  of  the  Amalgamated  Association,  or  of  anythiogelfl^* 
but  simply  as  workmen,  and  if  they,  in  one  of  your  collieries,  should  see 
fit  to  make  common  cause,  that  would  simply  be  their  rig^tt-»Ai  1 
would  not  question  their  right  to  do  that. 
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Q,  If  tboy  did  im)  unlawful  net,  if  llu\v  did  not  de«tn>,v  your  i)i'o|H.»rty, 
or  attack  you,  or  impose  upon  any  other  nnur's  ripclits,  then  they  would 
not  lie  doiuf?  any  more  than  luisiness  niiMi  do  when  tliry  ronie  to  Rome 
uuderMtandiug  in  re;;ard  to  their  inten^sts? — A.  Oil,  >es,  they  wonld. 

Q.  Ih  what  respect  f — A.  Th«\v  would  do  this:  they  would  live  in  our 
houses  for  the  time  liein;:;  they  wouhl  burn  eoal  and  prevent  others 
Irom  pitting  work.  I  do  not  fpiesti(ni  the  ri;;ht  of  any  man  to  better 
himself,  but  I  think  the  way  the  Kni^rhts  of  Labiir  do  is  all  wron;r. 

CJ.  1  was  not  speakin^c  abiait  Kni;;hts  of  Labor.  1  was  st>eakiu;;  about 
another  question.  1  was  speakin;:  about  the  men  having;  a  ri;;ht  to  or- 
pmize.  Hut  npou  the  supposition  that  their  wa;;:es  have  been  reduced 
very  materially  for  several  years  l)aek,  is  it  all  sur]irisin^  that  they 
should  eombine  in  order  to  maintain  their  wa;:(*s  1 — A.  1  do  not  know 
that  it  is,  but  they  have  been  W(ukin;^  alon;;  for  twelve  years  under  this 
NVslem,  and  they  have,  of  eourse,  wanted  to  better  themselves ;  1  do  not 
«|uestiou  that  at  all.  lUit  they  have  iK'eu  led  to  it  by  these  labor  agita- 
tors, who  will  not  do  an  honest  day's  work. 

Q,  15ut  it  is  quite  natural  for  somenu*n  tobeeome  leailersf — A.  Yes, 
hir. 

Q.  This  is  true  of  political  pnrties  as  well  as  parties  every  where,  and 
they  must  express  the  action  of  the  men  thi'y  n»present,  since  they  be- 
came leathers  .' — A.  1  cnn  not  quite  a^ree  with  you  there,  l)eeause  if  they 
have  leaders  re;;ularly  appoint(*d  by  these  men,  then  1  should  say  you 
an*  right ;  but  these  leaders  are  self  appointed. 

if.  I  will  give  an  illustration  :  In  the  Ilouseof  Representatives,  whero 
there  are  3L'3  gentlemen,  some  one  makes  a  proposition  or  motion.  lie 
is  set  for  that  particular  purpose  to  be  a  leader;  his  leadership  de]>end8 
upon  whether  th<»  other  men  are  with  him  or  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  1  know  that  is  true  in  Congress,  that  a  man's  leadership  is  derived 
fnun  his  tb]h»wing.  Now  have  tlii»se  men  or  have  they  not  this  leader- 
ship, these  leaders  you  speak  of,  ii:nl  a  pretty  large  following  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir,  but  1  will  answer  ytnir  question  by  saving  that  you  coulil  not  go 
tiiere  and  takethe  p(»sition  ot'leaderof  that  House  without  iM'ingelected. 
Tiiey  are  not  elected,  and  their  (ollowing  is  because  they  (mt  theuisidves 
forward  as  leaders. 

Q.  Ves;  but  the  fact  of  their  organization  antl  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  formed  into  several  ditlercnt  assemblies  (ov  whatever  they  call 
them;  1  am  not  a  Knight  of  Labm),  and  these  sue  tln*n  formed  into  a 
district  assembly,  and  so  on,  have  been  uiven  us,  and  1  know  theevi- 
4lence  is  very  dear  as  to  the  fact  that  the  men  have  not  t)nly  had  a  fol- 
lowing, but  have  beeiichosrn  to  represent  tin*  men  whom  thi\v  do  rep- 
resent ? — A.  No,  sir;  1  ciin  not  agKM'  with  that,  1  do  not  think  the 
most  of  the  miners  had  anvthing  iiioie  to  do  vvilh  the  electing  of  those 
«>flicers  than  vou  flid.  They  liavi*  berii  ontortunately  blindly  followetl; 
1  a^ree  with  yon  there. 

There  is  one  thing  1  would  like  to  statt^  You  asked  my  father  the 
(|Uestion  whrtht*r  tlu'  L(*high  operators  woiiM  be  willing  to  grant  the 
ssime  terms  an<l  wages  to  their  m<'n  as  li;iv(>  been  given  in  tlie  Wyoming 
and  Schuxlkill  re;:ions,  and  1  do  not  think  he  fiuiti*  covcird  the  cast* 
from  my  point  of  v:(*w.  .My  opinion  in  regard  to  that  is  t!iis:  In  the 
Wyoming  region  there  has  been  practically  no  change  in  the  wages  at 
all.  Thev  w«irk  to  dav  preciselv  as  thev  worked  last  S^qitendier.  As 
it  has  turned  out,  tin*  Sihuylkill  region  is  working  precisely  as  last 
September  and  the  Leliigh  lies  idle.  The  ]<<'high  would  goto  wtuk  pre- 
cisely as  they  would  go  to  work  last  iSei»teuiber.     Why,  then,  with  the 
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wages  ill  the  different  regions — of  coarse  the  matter  of  work  differs  in 
the  three  regions — why  do  not  the  men  of  the  Lehigh  go  into  the  Wyom- 
ing ;  why  not  into  the  Schuylkill  ?  I  guess  if  the  truth  is  known  they 
do  so  much  better  here  they  prefer  to  be  idle  than  to  go  into  other  re- 
gions, and  I  hear  men  working  in  the  other  regions  can  do  better  at 
home  with  the  wages  they  got  in  September.  If  it  was  not  the  case, 
why  do  not  the  men  go  into  these  other  regions.  So  the  point  I  wanted 
to  make  was,  we  were  willing  to  grant  precisely  the  wages  we  were  pay- 
ing last  September,  which  were  equivalent  to  the  wages  paid  in  tlie 
Schuylkill  and  Wyoming  regions,  and  if  anything  they  are  better. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  have  any  complaint  to  make  and  if  they  will 
come  to  you  operators  as  employes  you  will  negotiate  with  them? 

A.  I  would  not  if  they  would  now.  I  would  not  pay  any  attention  to 
them  now. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  spoke  some  time  ago  in  reference  to  the  Wyoming 
and  Schuylkill  regions,  that  it  was  to  their  interest  to  contribate  to  the 
support  of  the  men  here.  Is  it  true,  supposing  the  operators  to  desire 
to  see  a  strike  maintained,  and  supposing  that  it  was  to  the  interest 
of  the  operators  that  the  strike  should  continue  some  time,  would  it  then 
have  been  to  their  interest  that  the  Beading  strike  should  have  occurred 
in  regard  to  withdrawing  the  support  from  the  miners  hero  which  was 
contributed  by  the  miners  of  the  Schuylkill  region  f 

A.  No;  the  Schuylkill  miners  were  directly  interested  in  keeping:  the 
Lehigh  out,  because  by  the  terms  of  their  agreement  if  the  Lehigh  op- 
erators should  make  an  advance  prior  to  the  1st  of  January,  then  the 
advance  to  the  Eeadiug  would  be  continued  to  the  1st  of  Jauaar>'. 
They  were  directly  interested  in  keeping  the  Lehigh  out  and  to  have  the 
Lehigh  get  the  aclvance.  Consequently  it  was  their  interest  to  coii- 
tribute,  in  the  same  way  with  the  Wyoming.  The  AVyoming  has  up  to 
the  time  the  Schuylkill  went  to  work  supplied  the  demand  for  coal. 
They  were  directly  interested  in  keeping  both  the  Lehigh  aiid  Schuyl 
kill  out. 

By  Mr.  Parker  : 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  can  stand  upon  the  proposition  that  vou  Require 
them  to  come  back  before  you  negotiate.  Why  not  negotiatewith  tbosi* 
who  were  your  employes  before  they  come  back  ? — A.  I  think  they  would 
first  Lave  to  show  some  dij«Ji)Ositiou  of  that  kind.  They  have  not  come 
near  us  from  the  time  they  went  out. 

Q.  J3ut  they  nra  still  your  men? — A.  They  are  still  in  the  houses. 

Q.  Why  not  negotiate  i — A.  It  always  takes  two  men  to  make  a  bar- 
gain. 

Q.  There  was  no  effort  on  your  i)art;  you  see  that? — A.  They qnit 
work  without  consultin<^  us  at  all,  and  if  they  want  to  come  back  to 
work  we  think  we  shouUl  be  consulted  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  them  to  return  to  work  f — A.  We  expect  them  some 
day  to  return  to  work.  Perhaps  our  patience  will  wear  out  one  of  these 
days  in  this  matter. 

The  CiiAiUMAN.  When  do  jou  expect  this  strike  to  stop  ? 

A.  I  suppose  when  the  men  get  enough  of  it. 

]Mr.  Stone.  When  do  you  think  they  will  get  enough  of  it .' 

A.  r  could  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Pakkeu.  What  force  do  3'ou  rely  upon  to  bring  them  back  to 
work  ? 

A.  I  presume  reason. 
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TESmiOHT  OF  ABTHUB  HcCLELLAN. 

Abtrur  McClellan,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Chipman  : 

Q.  What  is  yonr  business  ! — A.  One  of  the  managers  of  Cross  Creek 
collieries. 

Q.  Who  ojMirates  the  collieries? — A.  ('oxe  Brothers  &  Co. 

Q.  Where  arc  they  situated  ? — A.  Drifton,  Eckley,  Beaver  Meadtiw, 
Stockton,  Tomhieken,  Derringer,  Gowen.    We  have  eight. 

Q.  They  are  in  the  Lehigh  system  ? — A.  In  the  Lehigh  system. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside? — A.  Drifton. 

Q.  How  far  from  here  is  that? — A.  About  six  miles  from  here. 

Q.  Do  you  manage  the  mines  there  ? — A.  I  am  one  of  the  managers. 

Q.  Whatmines  are  there? — A.  That  is  the  headquarters  of  our  mines, 
of  the  eight  I  mentioned.  That  is  where  our  general  oflices  are;  that  is 
my  own  oflice. 

Q.  I  low  many  men  have  you  employed  in  your  system  ol'  mines?— 
A.  We  have  about  3,(»()0  when  we  are  working  full. 

Q.  How  many  have  you  now? — A.  I  think  we  have  about  I, KM)  now. 
We  had  al>out  3,7(K)  last  August,  and  now  wo  have  alx)ut  1,1(K)  work- 
ing in  all  the  departments,  including  those  working  in  the  machine 
shops.    We  have  the  collieries  working  at  Derringer  and  (Jowen. 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  strike  in  the  machine-shops  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  are  in  the  machine-shops  ? — A.  Somewhere  about 

Q.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  for  ])umping,and  all  that? — A.  1 
have  not  got  the  figures  for  that.  You  will  find  it  in  the  mine  inspeirt- 
or*8  re|>ort.  I  can  say  of  miners,  we  ha<l  in  AugUKt  about  1,840  minerH 
and  laborers,  1,270  in  the  preparation  department,  «$(Ni  in  the  outside 
department,  ir>5  in  the  machinery  department,  and  i^l  miscellaneous. 

Q.  The  men  who  were  engaged  in  pumping,  and  that  sort  of  work, 
which  must  go  on  all  the  time,  did  they  go  on  at  work  or  did  any  <»t 
them  strike  ? — A.  Some  of  them  did.     We  put  others  in  their  places. 

i).  Any  engineers  ? — A.  Some  engineers  quit  work,  and  other  hands. 

Q.  How  many  of  your  men  struck  f — A.  I  could  not  answer  that  ex- 
actly. 

Q.  About  how  many  new  men  have  you  ? — A.  I  can  not  tell  you  that. 
We  have  a  good  many  new  men,  and  I  have  not  got  the  figures  hen*. 

Q.  How  many  men  have  you  engaged  in  actual  mining  now,  in  getting 
out  coal  ? — A.  About  170  insi<le. 

Q.  What  i^roportion  of  them,  if  you  know,  were  men  who  struck  ? — 
A.  1  can  not  tell  you  that.    A  gooil  many  of  them  are  new  men. 

i).  Are  not  a  majority  of  them  new  men? — A.  1  rather  think  they 
are. 

Q.  The  majority  are  new  men  in  all  the  departments  except  the 
shops? — A.  1  think  so. 

Q.  Wheixj  do  these  men  come  from?  — A.  From  <lilVerent  places;  I 
can  not  mention  exactly  where,  some  from  Schuylkill  i'ounty. 

Q.  Of  what  nationality  are  the  men? — A.  (icnnans,  Huns,  Poles, 
Americans. 

Q.  Are  they  strangers  in  this  vi<'inity  ? — A.  I  <h>  not  know  that;  some 
aro  and  some  are  not. 

Q.  Were  they  practical  miners  ? — A.  As  far  as  I  know  in  the  anthra- 
cite region.  I  do  not  know  of  any  coming  from  the  bituminous  region. 
I  am  only  giving  an  opinion ;  I  have  not  looked  into  that. 
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Q.  From  yonr  starndpoiat  what  sWktI-iA.  S 

can  only  say  we  never  had  toy  dem       in         re  noraarBOk 

In  Aogast  we  received  a  circolar  Bimuar  to  i  .  ^udee  noM^ 

signed  by  several  men  not  in  onr  employ,    rio  i  nm  iiaAatJFl^ 

and  on  the  12th  of  September  the  men  struck,  tife  ttMt^  liiML 

Q.  You  did  not  reply  to  that;  why  not! — ^A«  We  have  aevwl 
the  habit  of  replying  to  auy  bodfy  that  is  not  in  onr  emptoyoMXit. 

Q.  These  men  were  a  committee  of  the  Knights  of  LmoTi  on' 
gamated  Association,  or  both  t-—A.  BeallytldonotfeeoUeot;  I 
tiiey  were  both. 

Q.  It  was  for  that  reason  yon  made  no  response  to  it  t<— A.  We 
no  response  because  they  were  not  onr  own  men. 

Q.  Was  there  an  nnderstanding  among  the  operatoiB  of  thia  ^ishM 
that  no  xesponse  shall  be  given  to  a  cirralar  of  that-kind|  oomiaB  IM 
that  source  t— A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  nndenrtanding. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  any  operators  in  this  district  who  did  iMikaat jtf 
that  way  t— A.  I  think  they  all  acted  in  that  way,  but  I  do  not-' 
tiiat  there  is  any  agreement 

Q.  That  was  received  and  yon  made  no  response  t— A.  Yes,  rir. 

Q.  How  soon  after  the  receipt  of  that  comnmnication  by  yoa  dM 
men  go  ontt— -A.  I  do  not  recollect  when  it  was  received,  bat  thqy^ 
out  about  September  12. 

Q.  Yonr  men  went  out  aliont  the  12th  t— A.  I  think  it  was  on 
day. 

Q.  Had  any  gone  out  before  that  f— A.  The  lOth  was  the  last  dydf 
their  work;  I  think  it  was  Satorday,and  Monday  they  did  not  letm* 
work. 

Q.  Have  matters  remained  in  statu  mo  ever  since  t— A.  Thv  hats 
remained  iii  about  that  condition.  I  believe  wo  have  two  couiflliBi 
working. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  efforts  to  end  this  condition  of  affairs  t— A 
Whenever  men  want  to  work  we  take  tbeni  on. 

Q.  H:p  i'  t  here  been  any  attempts  at  ncji^otiation  on  the  part  of  tko 
men  f — u .  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  To  negotiate  with  them  to  return  to  workf — A.  I  can  not  o^ 
about  that.  I  would  not  like  to  make  any  statement  about  that  Ml 
Eckley  C.  Coxe  always  attends  to  that  part  of  the  matters. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  his  policy  would  be  t»-A.  I  would  not 
like  to  Kay.  I  do  not  think  anything  would  be  done,  except  with  oar 
own  men  who  are  working. 

Q.  Suppose  those  who  strnck  wanted  to  come  back,  wonid  you  nop* 
tiate  with  them  to  receive  them  back  f — A.  If  they  come  lifk  then 
and  go  to  work,  of  course  they  could  do  so.  I  wonld  not  like  to  mtkt 
a  statement  about  that  though. 

Q.  What  is  yonr  objection  to  receiving  this  communication  fromthii 
organization  ? — A.  We  do  not  wish  to  have  iieople  interfering  betvcai 
us  and  our  employes. 

Q.  Suppose  that  these  organizations  are  largely  composed  of  JW 
employi^s,  what  then  ?  Are  they  any  less  your  employes  because  tiMf 
belong  to  the  Amalgamated  Union  or  Knights  of  Labor  t — A.  No^iiri 
but  this  communication  we  received  was  signed  by  men  outside  tUi 
region  entirely  and  of  whom  we  knew  nothing. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  the  amount  of  labor,  the  cost  <f 
labor,  which  enters  into  the  production  of  a  ton  of  coal  at  yow  miw'  * 
— ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  can  not  tell  you  that 
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w  mnch  is  the  cost  of  a  toa  of  coal  got  oat  ready  for  shipment 

ines  f — A.  I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

a  have  never  figured  it  f — A.  I  have  figured  it,  but  I  do  not 

now,  and  I  do  not  care  to  state  it. 

D  you  give  us  some  estimate  ?    I  am  not  asking  for  accuracy,  I 

rant  you  to  approximate.    You  must  have  some  idea? — A.  I 

bther  not  made  a  statement  about  the  cost  of  coal. 

by  f — A.  I  would  rather  leave  that  for  Mr.  Coxe  to  speak  for 

.  Coxe  is  not  here.  How  much  do  you  think  the  miner  makes 
g  out  a  ton  of  coal  ? — A.  I  can  not  tell  you  that.  I  could  say 
miners'  wages  average  over  $2  a  day ;  of  course  they  vary  very 

)W  much  would  he  make  on  a  ton  of  coal  on  the  average  of  (3  a 

L  I  can  not  tell  you  that. 

u  have  not  figured  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

)w  many  tons  of  coal  do  you  get  out  in  a  day  ? — A.  I  have  not 

t;  I  prefer  not  to  state. 

m  do  yon  conclude  that  he  makes  $3  a  day ;  you  must  have  fig- 

w  bo  makes  it? — A.  From  an  examination  of  the  pay-rolls  of 

ve  been  paid  to  the  men. 

bat  in  your  judgment  is  the  average  of  wages  of  all  hands  oon- 

rith  the  mines  ? — A.  That  is  very  difficult  to  tell,  they  vary  so 

ere  is  a  certain  amount  paid  in  wages  and  there  is  a  certaiQ 

of  people  among  whom  it  is  to  be  divided ;  some  get  less  and 

»re,  and  I  am  asking  what  average  would  be  spread  over  all— 

re  not  got  the  figures. 

m  much  did  you  pay  out  in  your  system  of  mines? — A.  I  could 

i  the  books. 

»w  mnch  coal  do  you  get  out  in  a  year? — A.  About  a  million 

:  year. 

iw  much  did  it  cost  to  get  out  that  million  tons? — A.  I  could 

I  have  not  got  it. 

»w  much  (li<l  you  get  in  1SS6? — A.  About  a  million  and  aquar- 
t  is,  including  sales  at  the  mines,  at  the  collieries. 
u  got  out  a  j;o<mI  deal  less  this  last  year  than  the  year  before  ? — 
sir. 

K)ut  350,000  tons  less? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

hat  did  these  men  strike  for,  do  you  know  ? — A.  They  struck 
er  wages,  I  lH»lieve. 

ive  you  any  idea  what  they  struck  for  ? — A.  For  higher  wages, 
[lally  lo  obtain  control  on  the  part  of  this  organization, 
obtain  control  of  what  ? — A.  The  coal  region, 
this  the  statement  you  wish  to  make  concerning  your  side  of 
,ng  strike! — A.  1  do  not  know  that  1  have  anything  further  to 

*.  Coxe  is  exi>ected  home  today  ? — A.  Some  time  to  day;  this 

I I  think. 

les  be  pass  through  Mauch  Chunk  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

bat  time  will  he  pass  through  there  ? — A.  It  depends  upon  what 

takes.    If  he  gets  on  one  train  be  would  get  there  aboat  6 

"e  you  certain  he  is  coming  ? — A.  I  am  not :  but  I  think  m.  I 
M  oertain.    He  was  to  be  in  on  the  7  o^clock  train. 

rpBNM 
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By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  You  say  you  have  over  a  thousaud  men  at  work  now  f — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Engaged  in  mining  coal  ?— A.  Not  aU.  Some  work  in  the  machine- 
shop. 

Q.  How  many  are  engaged  in  mining  coal  f — A.  I  think  I  mentioned 
about  470,     That  was  in  December. 

Q.  How  much  laud  does  Coxe  &  Co.  control  ? — A.  I  can  not  tell  ex- 
actly how  many  acres.  They  have  eight  collieries,  thirty  or  forty  thoa- 
sand  acres. 

Q.  Is  it  their  own  land  or  rented  ! — A.  Part  is  and  part  is  not 

Q.  What  proportion  is  rented! — A.  There  are  two  collieries  and  a 
portion  of  two  others  are  rented. 

Q.  From  whom  do  they  rent  f — A.  There  is  the  West  Back  Moantun 
Goal  Company,  and  from  Anspach  &  Stanton,  and  from  the  Central 
Goal  Company  at  Tomhicken,  and  part  of  the  Derringer  mine,  and  tht 
Beaver  Meadow  portion  from  the  Lehigh  Yalley  Bailroad  Company. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Coxe  himself  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Lehigh  Ydik^ 
Bailroad  Company  ! — A.  Not  except  the  coal  is  shipped  over  that  rail- 
road, that  is  all. 

Q.  Of  these  corporations  of  whom  he  rents  land,  do  you  know  aoj- 
thing  about  them  ? — A.  They  are  simply  private  land-owners. 

Q.  Where  do  they  live  ? — A.  The  owners  of  the  West  Back  MoanUin 
live  in  Philadelphia ;  they  are  all  people  who  live  in  Philadelphia. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  are  stockholders  of  this  railroad  com- 
pany ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  could  state  the  amount  that 
the  miners  received  for  mining  coal,  or  rather  did  you  do  itf— A  1 
could  not  do  it  without  going  through  the  books.  They  are  figures 
which  I  have  not  got  and  I  would  rather  leave  it  for  Mr.  Ooxe  to  do. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  this  general  question,  whether  the  business  of  min- 
ing at  the  current  prices,  whether  the  operators  are  paying  .is  much  for 
labor  as  the  business  would  reasonably  bear? — A.  I  think  so  ;  I  would 
rather  you  ask  this  que^ion  of  Mr.  Coxe. 

Q.  But  Mr.  Coxe  is  not  here? — A.  I  understand  you  expect  to  have 
him  this  afternoon  or  evening. 

By  Mr.  Anderson  : 

Q.  Over  what  railroads  do  you  ship  from  your  collieries! — A.  Over 
the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Q.  Do  each  of  these  roads  touch  all  of  your  collieries! — A.  "So;  ^ 
Driftou  we  have  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  Central  Railroad  of  Xew  Jer- 
sey; at  Kckley  we  have  both  roads;  at  Derringer,  Gowen,  and  Tom- 
hicken we  have  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  Are  they  of  equal  distance  or  about  equal  distance  from  Penn 
Haven  ! — A.  Yes,  all  about  equal  distance;  that  is,  by  the  Lehigh  Val- 
ley and  Central  road  of  New  Jersey. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  rates  of  coal  are  ! — A.  No  ;  that  is  a  mat- 
ter which  is  settled  in  our  New  York  office ;  they  are  all  paid  there. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  your  New  York  office!— A.  E.B.Eley,8aIe8 
agent. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  address! — A.  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York.  Thtf 
tonnage  is  all  in  the  New  York  office  entirely  ;  we  do  not  keep  up  with 
the  changes  at  all  up  here ;  we  do  not  have  occasion  to  use  them. 

Q.  I  understand  you  are  su|>eriutendent  for  Coxa's  mines! — A.  !»■ 
one  of  the  managers  of  his  mines. 
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Q.  In  yoar  company  who  specially  has  charge  of  the  general  qnea* 
tion  of  the  prodaction  or  oatpnt  of  coal ;  who  is  the  business  man  look* 
iog  ont  for  the  concern,  so  to  speak  f — A.  Mr.  Eckley  B.  Coxe  ooold 
answer  yon  any  qaestions  about  that 

Q.  Where  does  he  reside  f — A.  At  Drifton. 


TBSnMOVT  OF  JAKES  S.  BODEBICK. 

James  E.  Bodebick,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  t— A.  Hazelton. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  any  office  T — A.  I  am  inspector  of  mines. 

Q.  For  what  district  f — A.  For  the  fourth  district  of  the  anthracite 
eoal-flelds  of  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  Did  you  make  a  report  contained  in  that  book  f  »A.  Yes,  sir ;  for 
the  fourth  district,  that  part  of  it. 

Q.  I  see  the  report  for  the  fourth  district  for  the  year  1886  f — A«  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Ig  that  the  last  published  report  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  book  contains  the  reports  of  the  various  mine  inspectors  t — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  Lehigh  region  is  embraced  in  the  fourth  anthra- 
cite district  T — A.  It  embraces  lower  Luzerne  and  the  whole  of  Oarbon 
County. 

Q.  Does  it  embrace  the  whole  of  what  is  called  the  Lehigh  district? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  it  does  not^  all  of  it. 

Q.  What  part  of  tbe  Lebigh  region  is  not  embraced  in  itf — ^A.  A 
part  of  the  Panther  Creek  Valley  in  Schuylkill,  and  Audenreid  which 
is  in  Schuylkill  also. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  total  output  of  the  mines  in  the  Lehigh  region  for 
tbeyear  1H8<>!— A.  It  is  something  over  live  millions.  I  think  I  had 
better  get  tbe  l>ook  and  get  it  right. 

Q.  What  is  it  accurately! — A.  The  total  output  was  5,333,518  tons. 

Q.  What  was  tbe  total  output  for  1887  ?— A.  3,961,594  tons. 

Q.  Give  the  total  nunilier  of  tons  shipped  from  that  region  in  1886f — 
A.  It  is  4,915,096  tons  and  some  cwts. 

Q.  In  1887  f— A.  3,537,191  tons. 

Q.  The  number  of  days  worked  by  the  men  in  1886! — A.  The  average 
number  of  davs  worke<l  by  the  men,  1886,  were  281. 

Q.  In  1887  !— A.  155  days. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  employed  in  1886  ! — A.  14,140. 

Q.  In  1887  !— A.  14,096. 

Q.  Does  the  iirm  of  A.  Pardee  &  Co.  do  business  in  this  district  t — A« 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  total  production  in  tons  of  coal  of  that  ccftnpany  in 
1886  !— A.  543,387  tons. 

Q.  In  1887  !— A.  377,598. 

Q.  How  many  tons  were  shipped  by  that  company  in  1886! — A. 
A12  839. 

Q   In  1887!— A.  345,650. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  employed  in  mining  by  that  company  in 
1886 1— A.  1,648. 

Q.  In  1887  !— A.  1,553. 
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Q.  What  was  Hie  average  number  of  days  worked  by  the  men  of  that 
company  in  1880  I— A.  211J. 

Q.  lu  1887  f— A.  158. 

Q.  How  man  V  kegs  of  powder  were  used  by  that  company  in  188C!— 
A.  9,307. 

Q.  In  1887  '—A.  6,702. 

Q.  What  was  tlio  total  nnmber  of  kegs  nsed  in  ttie  wtaole  district  in 
1880  T— A.  98,525. 

Q.  In  18871— A.  70,675. 

Q.  What  was  the  total  production  in  tons  of  coal  by  Coxe  Bros,  & 
Co.  in  1886f— A.  1,226,685. 

Q.  In  1887  t— A.  1,005,221. 

Q.  How  many  tons  were  shipped  by  that  compatiy  in  1886  T— A. 
144,572  tons. 

Q.  How  many  were  shipped  in  1887  I— A.  893,813.  ^_ 

Q.  How  many  men  did  they  employ  in  I83C  f— A.  3,091.  ^H 

Q.  In  1S87  f— A.  3,318.  ^H 

Q.  The  average  number  of  days  worked  iu  1836  T — A.  265.  ^^M 

Q.  In  1887  T— A.  216.  ^^ 

Q.  How  many  kegs  of  powder  were  nsed  by  that  coiQpany  in  1886  !— 
A.  28,210. 

Q.  In  1887  T-A.  22,512. 

Q,  How  many  men,  if  you  can  state  it,  went  out  on  this  strike  in  Sep- 
tember, 1887  t — A.  Do  you  mean  in  my  district  t 

Q.  Well,  in  yonr  district  1 — A.  Well,  about  something  over  14,000. 

Q.  In  the  Lehigb  region  t— A.  Between  16,000  and  17,000,  I  thiuk- 
1C,G65 ;  that  waa  all  1  have  figures  for  of  lastyear's  report.  I  have  taken 
this  from  the  report  of  1886;  those  are  the  figures  there  and  they  are 
nearly  right. 

Q.  About  16,6661— A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  form  any  estimat«  of  the  number  of  people  dependent 
upon  the  industries  of  these  mines  I — A,  Well,  I  suppose  it  might  be 
100,000.  Multiply  that  by  5  and  it  wouh]  be  80,000;  I  think  then 
would  be  80.000.  Possibly  by  multiplying  by  6  it  is  too  much ;  probably 
four  times  the  number  out  on  strike  would  be  the  number. 

Q.  What  is  about  the  population  of  this  town  T — A.  They  estimite 
it  to  be  aboiit  14,000. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  policemen  employed  f — A.  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  think  three  or  fonr.  If  you  desire  it  we  could  gtveyontbe 
number  of  boys  and  the  number  of  men  in  the  district.  Oat  of  tlw 
15,000  or  16,000  I  could  give  the  number  of  boys. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  boys,  under  eighteen  or  twelve  f — A  Hwj 
are  not  allowed  to  work  in  the  mines  until  fourteen. 

Q.  And  how  long  do  you  call  them  boys,  eighteen  f — A.  I  woaldeall 
them  boys  until  they  are  men. 

Q.  Until  they  are  twenty-one  and  have  the  right  to  vote;  bat  bin 
not  most  boys  got  all  their  physical  growth  at  eighteeo  as  th^y  oooU 
bet — A.  There  are  a  large  number  of  boya  work  outside  and  a  largo 
number  inside. 

Q.  There  is  not  more  than  one-fonrth  boys,  are  they  1 — A.  I  do  oat 
think  there  would  be  any  more  than  a  fourth. 

Mr.  Stohe.  Well  that  is  not  material  any  way. 
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ABIO  PARDEE— BwtUed. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 
Q,  This  paper  I  now  hold  in  my  hand  rept'eseutti,  an  I  understand  it, 
the  amoant  of  coal  on  hand  belonfting  to  the  operatoni  undisi>oaed  of  at 
the  nod  of  each  month,  as  stated  here,  showing  also  the  loss  or  gain  of 
each  month  as  compared  with  the  previoas  month  T — A.  Ves,  sir. 

Q.  TLo  statement  pnrports  simply  to  show  tlio  surplus  andisiNued 
of  coal  on  baud  belouging  to  all  the  anthracite  coal  oi>erator8  at  tide- 
water!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Ex  111  BIT  57. 


iliraettr  coal  in  ttock  at  lidt-vater  ihippiKg  poinU,  1847. 


.  _ f»JI,'ll«7. 

JaaouT  n,  l«M 


Q.  The  iispcr  I  now  bold  in  my  band  represents  the  same  showing,  so 
£ftr  as  it  belongs  to  A.  Pardee  &  Co.  t — A.  Yes,  it  is  intended  to  do  that. 


EsntniT  M. 
("Ml  0/  A.  Vardrt  ^  Co.  on  \and  ol 
Dal*.  AmouDt. 


r.„.  \       ■ 

^uuryl.UKT I  (l.diO  I  Jnly 

r^brawji.um <  n.wM  auh 

Manbl.lMT \iaa  s«p(i 

AhUI.IMI M.BO  (»Mo1 

kajI.IHn l'J.).K)  Sovr 

JaMl.lUT W.MD  I  ll.-coi 


Q.  From  what  source  wen'  tht^  figiinM  contaiiml  in  X\>k  flmtrshibit 
touvbing  all  tho  ojierators  olilainetl ! — A.  I  got  it  from  the  statomeut 
of  Hr.  .Tones. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  .ToneH! — A.  \\v  ih  tlio  aciHuintant  of  thf  ooal  trade. 
He  was  in  the  eingtloyof  the  l!fii<liugKitiln>iulCom|muy.  Wlifthvr  lie 
is  DOW  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  He  lives  in  riiiIa<U>lpbi;if — A.  Yes,  sir. 

<j.  From  what  source  were  (he  figures  obtained  showing  your  individ- 
nal  stock  T — A.  Fnmi  the  n-]Hirtof  our  agent  in  New  York. 

Q.  Where  was  that  coal  ston-d  *. — At  I'erth  Amboy,  >'.  J. 

Q.  Yoo  had  none  stored  anywhere  else ' — A.  No. 
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TESTIMONT  OF  ECKLEY  B.  COXE. 


irMl.lSSaS 


■Washington,  D.  C,  March  1 

EcKLEY  B.  COXE,  ewoFQ  and  examioed. 
By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  live? — A.  Drifton,  Lnzerne  County,  Pa. 

t;.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  that  vicinity! — A,  I  ha%'e  been  n  res- 
ident of  the  village  since  IHQo,  but  I  have  lived  off  and  on  in  the  neigh- 
borhood ever  since  I  was  six  weeks  old.  In  fact  the  ground  on  vhiub  I 
live  has  belonged  to  my  father  and  grandfather  for  nearly  a  tiiindred 
yeara.  Since!  grew  up  I  have  lived  mostly  at  Drifton.  When  I  went 
there  it  was  a  wilderness. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  any  oiticial  position  in  Pennsylvania  t — A.  I  have  no 
official  position  whatever. 

Q.  1  thought  you  were  State  senator  1 — A.  I  was  elected  in  IJWO,  but 
my  terra  expired  at  the  end  of  1884.  I  represented,  at  that  time,  lUe 
district  in  which  I  now  live. 

Q.  What  business  are  you  engaged  in  I — A.  I  am  a  mining  engjncier 
by  profession  and  ara  engaged  in  the  mining  of  coal. 

<i.  The  mining  of  anthracite  coal  in  that  region! — A.  In  what  is 
known  as  the  Lehigh  region. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  business? — A.  Since 
February  5, 1865,  as  a  coal  operator.  Previous  to  that  1  was  interested 
in  the  management  of  the  estate  of  my  grandfather. 

Q.  How  many  men  had  yon  in  your  employ  In  September,  1887, engaged 
in  the  mining  of  coal  T — A.  It  is  necessary,  perhaps,  to  explain  the  divigion 
of  the  employes.  After  the  coal  comes  frora  the  mine,  a  very  targe  amonnl 
of  work  has  to  be  done  to  prepare  it  for  market,  hence  there  are  two 
classes  of  workmen,  those  working  under  gronnd  and  those  engaged  in 
the  preparation  of  the  coal  for  market,  such  as  sorting,  crusbkig,  ami 
taking  slate  out  of  the  coal.  This  i.-^  done  outside.  Ttieu  we  have  a 
large  number  of  men  that  are  to  be  employed  as  teamsters,  oataide  it- 
borers,  carpenters,  etc.  Our  employes  in  the  month  of  Aagust — tbty 
vera  paid  for  Aagnst  in  September,justatthe  beginning  of  t^estrike— 
there  were  in  the  mining  department,  1,840 ;  preparation  departmeot, 
1,279;  outside  department,  by  which  we  mean  teamsters,  laborwB,  ud 
men  not  doing  work  in  the  breakers  nor  under  ground,  366 ;  machum? 
department,  155 ;  construction  department,  6;  miscellaneous,  d3.  Mil- 
cellaneoiis  includes  clerks  and  men  of  that  kind,  making  a  total  of  3,MB. 
In  the  selling  department  we  have  193.  These  have  charge  of  the  afi- 
ing  of  the  coal. 
'  Q.  How  many  men  had  you  in  your  employ  conneeted  with  the  niB- 
ing  of  coal  in  December,  18S7  f— A.  In  the  mining  department,  469,  in- 
stead of  1,840;*  in  the  preparation  department,  389,  instead  of  1)379; 
in  the  outside  department,  95,  instead  of  366;  in  the  macbinery  deptrt- 
ment,  128,  instead  of  155;  in  the  construction  department,  3,  insteM  of 
6;  and  miscellaneous,  50,  instead  of  53;  aud  in  the  selling  department, 
140,  instead  of  193. 

Q.  Can  you  state  how  many  men  you  now  have  in  yonr  employ  com- 
pai%d  with  the  number  you  bad  in  Decemberf — A.  In  December  we 
bad  about  .30  per  cent.,  aud  now  I  suppose  about  35  per  cent,  to  37  pw 
cent,  of  what  we  bad  iu  August.  We  have  more  than  we  bad  in  De- 
cember, probably  5  per  cent.  more. 

Q.  Yon  have  classified  these  employes,  and  among  others  yon  han* 
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miuiii^  dep<lrtmeiit  * — A.  That  inchulesall  men  who  aro  eiipi^iMl  i-ither 
ill  rutting  coal,  loading  eoal,  and  transporting  ooal  under  grouml ;  that 
]«•  drivers,  locomotive  engineers,  etc.,  and  those  engaged  in  keeping  up 
tbe  timber,  roads,  etc.  It  incluiles  everybody  who  works  uucWr  gioumi 
except  the  men  engaged  about  the  pumps  and  machinery. 

Q.  Now  the  preparation  department  embraces  what  f — A.  It  embraces 
all  men  we  consider  belonging  to  the  business  of  mining  that  work  on 
tbe  surface,  except  the  machinery  department.  That  department  is 
kept  entirely  separate.  That  is  a  special  kind  of  labor  requiring  me- 
Gbauics  and  workmen  of  that  kind. 

Q.  You  have  a  class  denominateil  outride  department .' — A.  This  com- 
prises the  teamsters  and  stuble-men,  workmen  engaged  in  keeping  up 
roads  and  digging  cellars,  ditches,  and  things  of  that  kind,  etc.  There 
i8  a  great  deal  of  work  not  belonging  to  mining ;  for  example,  if  a  man 
living  in  one  of  our  houses  comes  in  and  says  his  cellar  is  full  of  water, 
we  have  to  send  men  to  attend  to  it.  It  also  includes  men  that  cut  tim- 
ber and  work  in  the  saw-mills,  of  which  there  are  a  large  numl)er. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  construction  department? — A.  That  de- 
l^rtment  comprises  those  engaged  in  the  building  of  houses,  breakers, 
or  any  building.  Sometimes  it  runs  down  practically  to  nothing,  but 
if  we  were  building  a  large  number  of  houses,  we  might  have  40  or  M 
or  100  men  in  this  department.  They  are  mechanics  who  work  some- 
times for  us  and  sometimes  for  others.  If  we  were  building  a  large 
uuDiber  of  houses,  we  would  give  notice  that  w*e  wanted  so  many  car- 
penters, and  we  might  hire  50  to  100. 

Q.  I)o  you  hire  by  contract! — A.  We  hire  them  by  the  day.  They 
are  men  who  do  not  work  the  year  round  for  us. 

Q.  Now  the  n)iscellaneous  department  ? — A.  It  consists  principally  of 
meu  who  i>erform  clerical  work,  odds  and  ends,  watchmen,  etc.  In 
about  four  or  live  thousand  men  there  are  a  lot  of  meu  it  is  difficult  to 
classify. 

Q.  Under  what  head  are  police  classified  T —A.  They  are  not  our  em- 
ployes. If  they  were  our  employes  they  would  be  under  the  outside 
department.  The  [loliceare  paid  by  the  o|>erator8, 1  believe.  I  think 
there  are  one  or  two  oi)eratoi*s  who  do  not  contribute.  There  is  a  sec- 
retary, I  know,  and  hes(*nds  us  a  bill  each  month  for  our  share,  de|>eod- 
eiit  U|K>n  the  amount  of  st*rvice  we  require. 

Q«  Now  the  selling  department? — A.  That  includes  our  employ^'^s  in 
New  York,  Hoston,  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  Buffalo,  and  Philadelphia. 
Tbey  are  men  who  sell  the  coal,  and  includes  also  the  men  who  work  on 
our  boats  and  docks,  where  we  ship.  The  tide  coal  is  si*nt  to  Port 
Johnson,  S4>uth  AmlNiy,  and  Perth  Amlniy,  and  there  it  is  <lum|HMl  from 
the  cars  through  chutes  into  Ixuits,  and  the  same  is  true  at  Hutl'alo. 

Q.  Into  yourlmats.' — A.  We  have  lioats  of  our  own  in  New  York, 
but  in  the  West    large  vessels  are  useil  which  we  have  no  inten*st  in. 

Q.  Do  you  have  the  men  managing  your  boats  classitied  under  this 
headf — A.  They  are  in  the  selling  departUM^nt.  Ir  is  /ntin*ly  separate 
from  the  mining  business. 

Q.  How  many  sales  agents  {uwv  >ou! — A.  W'v  have  nne  gent^rul 
sales  agent.  He  has  an  assistant  in  New  York,  one  in  Boston,  one  in 
Chicago,  and  one  in  Phihulelpliia.     lie  has  general  charge. 

Q.  You  have  a  sales  agent  at  Phihulelphia  f — A.  Yes;  Mr.  Kldridge 

Q.  Now,  while  we  are  on  the  subject  of  the  business  of  these  sales 
agents,  what  does  the  gentleman  i\o  you  have  at  Philadelphia? — A. 
Mr.  Eldriflge  is  our  agent  there.  I  will  just  dewribe  his  day *s  work. 
lie  goes  to  his  otlice  in  the  morning  and  gets  his  mail,  by  which  he  is 
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iDformed  what  coal  has  been  shipped.  He  has  one  or  two  men  in  the 
office  and  they  go  to  the  different  parties  whom  he  thinks  will  be  likely 
to  buy  our  coal  and  try  to  sell  the  coal,  endeavoring,  of  coarse,  to  get  the 
best  price  he  can.  As  to  the  !New  York  office,  their  business  is  to  keep 
the  Philadelphia  and  other  offices  informed  as  nearly  as  possible  dT 
what  coal  ought  to  briug  in  each  place  and  find  out  what  they  can  get 
in  Boston,  Isew  York,  Chicago,  etc.  There  are  times  when  there  is  a 
greater  demand  in  one  place  than  others,  and,  of  course,  the  principal 
object  is  to  so  sell  the  coal  that  it  will  net  most  money  at  the  mines. 

Q.  Do  you  ship  the  coal  in  response  to  contracts  already  made,  or  do 
you  notify  your  sales  agent  that  the  coal  has  been  shipped,  so  that  ke 
would  make  preparations  for  it? — A.  Coal  is  shipped  in  two  ways.  For 
example,  a  man  at  Washington  may  order  two  cars  of  stove  coal.    When 
the  order  is  received  our  agent  sends  it  to  the  mines  and  instmcta  as 
to  ship  two  cars  of  stove  coal  to  John  Smith,  at  Washington.    Bat  if  a 
man  in  Boston  buys  the  coal  it  is  shipped  either  from  New  York  or 
Philadelphia  by  vessel.    All  coal  going  to  shipping  ports  is  shipped, 
without  specific  orders,  to  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  at,  say,  Perth  Amboy.  That 
is,  it  goes  there  in  cars.    Kow,  the  order  might  be  for  2,000  tons  of oie 
kind,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  ship  that  much  in  any  one  day  from  aoj 
mine.    But  at  the  shipping  port  it  is  allowed  to  accumulate  until  enoogh 
is  on  handto  load  the  vessel.    We  ship  both  ways ;  whenever  the  coal  can 
reach  the  man  direct,  without  transshipment,  it  is  shipped  direct  firam 
the  mines,  and  wherever  it  has  to  be  transshipped  it  is  shipped  to  tidal 
point  and  there  loaded  into  the  boat.    For  example,  we  shipped  a  great 
deal  of  coal  to  Minneapolis  last  year.    That  went  to  Buffalo  by  railf 
from  there  by  water  to  Duluth,  and  then  to  Minneapolis  by  rail,  where 
it  was  delivered  to  consumers.    Coal  for  Kansas  generally  goes  to  Chi- 
cago, and  is  reshipped  from  Chicago. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  moment  or  two  ago,  when  I  asked  you 
as  to  the  business  of  the  sales  agent,  that  he  would  go  to  his  oflSce  in 
the  morniug  and  examine  bis  mail,  and  among  other  things  would  find 
that  you  had  shipped  so  much  coal,  and  then  it  would  be  his  business  to 
go  around  and  make  the  best  sale  he  could? — A.  No;  he  finds  a  hstof  the 
orders  which  he  has  sent  in  and  which  have  been  tilled.  We  instroct 
him  every  morning  that  we  have  filled  such  and  such  orders.  That 
notifies  him  of  the  amount  of  coal  his  customers  are  re<;eiving.  He 
learns  that  order  No.  24  was  shipped  on  the  23d,  say,  of  February,  aud 
and  it  is  his  business  to  notify  the  man  that  such  and  such  coal  left  the 
mines  at  such  and  such  a  date.  Then  after  he  has  done  that  he  goes 
out  and  tries  to  sell  what  he  can,  and  then  advises  the  mines  to  ship  the 
coal  sold  to  A,  B,  and  C.  His  business  is  to  endeavor  to  sell  whatever 
coal  he  can  at  the  best  price. 

Q.  Is  it  11  fact,  then,  that  when  your  coal  is  shipped  from  the  mine  that 
it  is  generally  alrea<ly  provided  for  or  disposed  of  at  some  point?— A. 
It  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  market.  There  are  times  when  it  i> 
provided  for. 

Q.  And  there  are  other  times  when  it  is  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  west- 
ern market:  if  you  do  not  mind  the  digression  I  might  explain  its  peca- 
liarities.  The  western  farmer  does  not  buy  coal  until  he  has  got  his 
harvest  in  ;  he  then  hauls  the  grain  to  the  elevator,  and  buys  a  load  of 
coal.  The  car  that  takes  his  grain  to  Chicago  brings  back  a  load  oi 
coal  to  the  elevator.  The  vessel  that  takes  the  grain  to  Bafialo  hrings 
a  load  of  coal  from  Bufi'alo.  The  box  car  that  takes  coal  to  Buffalo 
from  the  mines  may  be  loaded  with  grain  to  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, or  to  our  mines.     The  farmer  out  West  practically*  buys  his  coal 
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almost  exclusively  in  the  months  of  Auj^ust,  8epteml)er,  October  and 
November.  Bat  we  can  not  furnish  all  the  coal  needed  then,  and  the 
oonsequence  is  we  are  obliged  in  the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  and 
August  to  pile  up  at  Chicago,  at  Duluth,  at  Milwaukee,  and  other  ship- 
ping iK)ints,  a  large  amount  of  coal,  amounting  to  hundreds  of  thousand 
dollars  in  value  piled  up,  because  we  know  when  the  farmer  begins  to 
move  his  grain  he  will  want  the  coal.  It  is  like  a  man  buying  Christmas 
presents.  The  i>eople  only  buy  at  Christmas,  but  he  must  get  the 
fitock  in  before  the  trade  l)egins.  Practically,  we  ex|>ect  to  pile  up 
#300,000  or  $400,000  worth  of  coal  at  the  receiving  points  in  the  West 
for  the  supply  of  the  grain-producing  consumer. 

Q.  That  you  generally  do  in  the  summer  months? — A.'  Tes,  sir;  lake 
navigation  does  not  o|>en  until  May  and  closes  in  November.  The  con- 
sequence is  the  whole  supply  of  the  West  has  to  be  shipped  in  six  months, 
aD<l  there  are  only  about  three  moaths  the  dealers  and  consumers  will 
take  it. 

Q.  At  the  time  of  this  strike  in  September,  how  much  coal  did  you 
bave  piled  up  to  meet  this  last  falPs  demand  f — A.  I  have  not  got  these 
figures,  but  we  must  have  had  from  forty  to  sixty  thousand  tons*  I 
did  not  know  exactly  what  class  of  questions  that  would  be  asked,  and 
did  not  look  this  matter  up. 

(The  following  statement  was  subsequently  furnished  by  Mr.  Coxe.) 

Exhibit  59. 

Simtement  ihowiiig  $urp1u$  coal  on  hand  at  time  of  strike  at  tidal poititt  and  western  pointt 

Sepiemhfr,  1687. 

Toot. 
Coal  on  hand — 

Perth  Amboy 18.772 

South  Amboy 4.8H8 

Port  JohDStoo H,67*2 

Chicago 14.197 

Milwaukee 33.801 

ToUl 80.3^ 

Unfilled  orders- 
Total  tide 75.«)0 

Total  West 35.9r»<) 

iiu.9r>u 

Oreniold  4*J.6«;^ 

Undersold 1-2.<HH 

Net  oversold 30.570 

Q.  That  was  store^l  by  you  at  these  various  iK)ints  of  distribution  T — 
A.  Some  was  at  Milwaukee,  some  at  Chic^igo,  and  some  at  ehstern 
points.  The  daily  shipments  from  the  mines  are  never  exartly  the 
amount  sold.  Sometimes  we  pilt^  up  co}d,  and  sometimes  we  ship  more 
than  we  mine,  and  sometimes  we  mine  inotv  than  we  ship. 

Q.  The  plan  of  the  business  you  have  just  detaihNi  is,  so  far  as  this 
IKirtieular  branch  is  eoneerned,  the  usual  one! — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  some 
miners  do  not  do  this.  They  prefer  to  take  what  they  can  get  for  the 
coal  at  the  mines  and  let  other  people  buy  it,  and  there  are  dealers  who 
bajooal  at  certain  seasons  of  the  ye:ir  and  stock  it  up.  But  what  1 
have  given  is  the  /general  plan  of  carrying  on  the  business,  otherwise 
the  mines  would  have  to  stop  nt  certain  seasons  of  the  year  and  the 
people  could  not  get  tin*  coal  tli«\v  ntMHiiMl  at  others. 

Q.  Of  these  1,S40  men  workin;:  in  the  mines  under  ground  in  August 
last  year,  what  proiNjrtion  (»t'  them  wctv  miners  and  what  proiK>rtiou 
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were  called  mine  laborers  ? — A.  I  can  give  approximately  the  number 
of  miners,  laborers,  drivers,  boys,  etc.  We  must  have  had,  I  think, 
about  800  miners  proper.  The  average  number  of  miners  for  this  year, 
as  near  as  we  can  make  it  up,  is  800,  but  there  is  never  a  day  when  we 
have  got  the  same  number.  Of  1,800  men  on  our  roll,  some  800  are 
miners,  working  mostly  on  contract.  Of  course  I  make  the  reservation 
that  these  figures  are  not  absolutely  correct.  I  can  not  give  them  ex- 
actly, because  it  is  impossible  to  get  them  within  2  or  3  per  cent.,  as 
they  change  from  day  to  day. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  the  amount  of  coal  lands  you  con- 
trol f — A.  I  can  not  state  exactly  the  number  of  acres  we  control.  My 
interest  in  the  lands  known  as  Coxe's  land,  is  2-21,  about  9..5  per  cent, 
but  we  lease  from  other  parties  a  great  deal  of  our  land.  That  question 
I  did  not  expect  to  reply  to,  or  I  would  have  been  prepared  to  answer 
it.  We  lease  from  the  Lehigh  Valloy  Kailroad  Company,  the  West 
Buck  Mountain  Coal  Company,  Anspach  &  Stanton,  Black  Crook  Im- 
provement Company,  the  Central  Coal  Company ;  and  there  are  some 
lands  in  which  we  are  partially  interested,  such  as  the  Coxe-Derringer 
land  and  Coxe-Tower  land.  Taking  all  together,  I  suppose  that  they 
amount  to  about  30,000  acres. 

Q.  You  say  you  lease  a  part  of  these  lands  from  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Bailroad  Company! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  land,  if  yon  know,  does  the  Lehigh  Valley  Bailroad 
own  or  control  up  in  that  anthracite  region  f — A.  I  have  not  an  idea. 
I  know  very  nearly  what  they  have  in  the  Hazleton  region,  but  what 
in  the  Schuylkill  and  V/ilkes  Barre  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  A  pretty  large  amount! — A.  They  are  large  shippers,  although  a 
great  deal  of  the  land  they  mine  does  not  belong  to  them.  Some  of 
their  largest  collieries  are  on  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Girard  estate. 
They  leased  that  and  other  lands.  Some  of  the  leasee  are  perpetual, 
or  for  a  long  term.  Sometimes  they  find  it  better  to  lease  x)art  of  their 
own  land  to  others,  because  the  coal  in  it  is  so  placed  that  it  can  be 
worked  to  advantage  by  others.  They  have  very  large  mines ;  some  of 
them  they  lease  and  some  they  own  in  the  Wyoming,  Lehigh,  and  Schoyl- 
kill  districts. 

Q.  Are  you  connected  in  any  way  with  the  Lehigh  Valley  Bailroad  !— 
A.  Not  a  bit,  sir. 

Q.  Uave  you  not  some  stock  in  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not.  The 
only  stock  I  own  in  any  railroad  is  ten  shares  in  the  Beading  Railroad. 

Q.  Does  the  lieading  Railroad  ship  any  of  your  coal? — A.  Nota|)OUD<l 
that  I  know  of,  unless  it  reaches  their  line  over  50  miles  from  our  mines. 
Some  of  our  coal  may  go  via  Bethlehem,  on  the  North  Penn  branch  of  tbe 
Reading.  We  ship  by  the  Lehigh  Valley,  Central  Bailroad  of  Xe^* 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvanin,  only.  We  are  not  what  is  known  as  Read- 
ing sliippers. 

Q.  Well,  is  the  New  Jersey  Central  a  landowner  up  there  ? — A.  Tbis 
railroad  owns  no  land,  but  it  controls  the  stock  of  the  Wilkes  Barre  Coal 
and  Iron  ( 'Oinpany,  and  in  that  way  are  interested  in  mining. 

Then  the  Lehigh  and  Wilkes  Barre  Coal  Company  is  a  corporation 
something  like  tbe  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  ?--A.  Except  i» 
this :  Tlie  Wilkes  Barre  Coal  and  Iron  Company  has  other  stockholders 
and  bondholders  besides  the  New  Jersey  Central;  in  fact,  there  are  many 
stockholders  that  are  not  connected  with  the  railroad.  The  railroad 
does  not  own  all  the  stock,  but  only  a  controlling  interest. 

Q.  You  understand  that  to  be  all  tbe  New  Jersey  Central's  mining 
interest  / — A.  Tbev  have  coal  interest  in  another  why.     Thev  lease  the 
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h  Coal  and  Navigation  Company's  railroad,  and  under  that  lease 
soal  18  tran8iM>rte4l  over  the  Jersey  Central,  but  that  road  has  no 
St  or  control  whatever  in  the  mining  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Nav- 
n  Company  :  it  is  a  sepaniteand  distinct  organization. 
The  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company  controls  the  canal  f — 
ley  own  the  (*anal,  and  they  own  all  the  New  Jersey  Central  liail* 
i  lines  in  IVnnsylvania,  which  they  lease  to  the  Jersey  C'entral. 
The  canal  and  the  railroad  are  under  the  same  management  ? — 
»;  the  Lohigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company  manage  their  own 
,  but  parted  with  the  management  of  the  railroad  to  the  Jersey 
al  Kailroad. 

In  what  way,  then,  does  the  New  Jersey  Central  e/>ntrol  the  mining 
tions  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company  f — A.  They 
no  control  ovt^r  the  mining  operations,  but  part  of  the  conditions 
B  lease  are  that  the  coal  shall  go  over  their  lines.  They  get  the 
[>ortation  4>f  the  coal,  but  the  mining  operations  are  separate  and 
ct.  The  New  Jersey  Central  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  mining 
tions.  They  are  run  by  the  Navigation  i'ompany  itself. 
Is  the  J^ehigh  Canal  oiierated  now  as  a  distinct  line  of  trans|>orta- 
^A.  Entirely.  The  rates  ai:d  everything  are  made  by  the  Lehigh 
ration  Company ;  they  own  their  own  boats ;  it  is  entirely  distinct. 
Do  you  understand  it  to  be  a  coni}>eting  line  f — A.  It  is  so  far  as 
al  can  com])ete  with  a  railroad ;  but  its  practical  competition  comes 
*  two  disadvantages;  one  is  you  break  the  coal  when  you  dump  it 
the  car  into  the  boat,  and  it  is  dilUcult  to  get  it  out  of  the  boat 
.  It  freezes  up  in  the  winter,  and  consequently  nolMxIy  who  wants 
re  coal  all  the  year  around  lilces  to  provide  for  it  in  that  way.  The 
[laeuce  is  that  they  ship  very  little  except  to  a  limited  number  of 
\j  to  points  on  the  water  which  have  no  railroad  connection,  and 
ir  certain  small  sizes  of  coal  which  are  so  small  that  it  does  not 
80  much  matter  whether  it  gets  broken  or  not. 
So  no  coal  is  carried  by  the  canal  when  it  can  be  carried  by  rail  ? — 
le  Lohigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company  carry  their  own  coal,  to 
ain  extent,  in  onler  to  give  business  to  their  canal.  I  do  not  think 
'every  1(K),(K)0  tons  we  ship  we  send  50()  tons  over  the  canal. 
Is  the  Lehigh  and  Wilkes  Barre  Coal  Company  doing  a  large  busi- 
is  it  one  of  the  large  companies? — A.  It  is  one  of  the  large  com- 
i;  I  think  their  shipments  are  over  2,000,000  tons  a  year. 
Do  you  know  of  any  other  mines  in  which  the  New  Jersey  Central 
terested  in  the  anthracite  country  t — A.  They  have  cx)ntrol  of  the 
V  Brook  mines,  near Hazleton,  through  the  Lehigh  and  Wilkes  Barro 
[  'ompany.  All  the  coal  mines  they  are  interesteil  in  are  controlled 
gh  the  Lehigh  and  Wilkes  Barre  Coal  Company  All  their  coal  in- 
8  are  managed  by  that  company.  The  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation 
any  is  not  controlled  by  them  in  any  way,  but  ships  over  their 

Who  controls  this  I^ehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company  now  ? — A.  It 

oi;k  company. 

Is  It  controlled  by  its  own  lK>ard  ? — A.  Entirely. 

Is  it  under  the  management  in  some  way  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bail- 

— A.  No,  sir:  it  is  entirely  a  separate  and  distinct  organization, 

;  has  nothing  to  <h>  with  it. 

Who  01U1S  thf^  Lehigh  Valley  Kailroml ! — A.  The  largest  stock- 

r  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  Bailroad  is  the  Packer  estate.    Judge 

^r  left,  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  much,  but  several  million  dol- 

ind  his  estate  is  the  largest  stockholder;  but  there  are  a  great 
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maoy  8tx)oklioIder8.    You  want  to  know  whether  directly  or  indiraollr 
the  Penn^lvania  Bailroad  has  any  interest  in  it  t 

Q.  YeSy  sir. — ^A.  They  have  not. 

Q.  How  many  independent  lines  of  transit  come  into  this  eoal 
try  t — ^A.  The  Lehigh  Valley  comes  in  firom  the  north ;  the  Brie 
in  from  the  north ;  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Westom 
from  the  north ;  and  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  oomes  in  fSrom  the 
The  Delaware  and  Hndson  and  the  Erie  have  some  traffic 
by  which  they  nse  each  other's  tracks.  Then  the  Pennsylyanui  Ood. 
Oompany  comes  in  firom  the  northeast,  and  the  Delaware,  Laekawans 
and  Western  go  out  firom  the  south,  and  the  Pennsylvania,  by  nflraai 
and  canal,  goes  out  from  the  south.  Then  the  Lehigh  Yalley  and  tte 
"Sew  Jersey  Central  go  east  out  of  that  region.  TbSs/gi  are  the  oetieii 
of  the  upper  or  Wyoming  region.  The  Lehigh  region  has  three  eil» 
lets,  the  New  Jersey  Central,  the  I  ligh  Yalley,  and  tAe  PenmiylTairili^ 
Bailroad.  Indirectly  there  might  an  outlet  by  the  Beading  tar  «l 
of  a  portion  of  the  Kew  Jersey  <  x,  track.  Inflict,  the  New  Ja 
Central  goes  out  of  the  region  on  o  >  line  partially  over  the  BmiL-^ 
track.  The  Schnvlkill  region  h  i  <  mtlet  by  the  Beading^  Iqr  tk».  ; 
Pennsylvania  Bailroad,  and  by  i  \  itral  Bailroad  of  New  JenqC.  j 
using  a  portion  of  the  lines  of  ingfirom  thdr  coUierfea  wmt%  ] 

Tamaquatotl      place.    T     le     euieiuuets.  ^  < 

Q.  Youunc  Itn      companies  to  be  operating indflpeniiili  I 

lines t — A.  T     ^      >     t  in    p    dent  lines.    I  am  not  in  amy  ef  ttM   ^ 
companies,    lue  n(      Je      r  Oent      Bailroad  at  the  laat  ehsllii 
elected  three  of  the  Len       valley  directors  to  their  boaid^  bntl  4aaA 
understand  that  the  Lei^^n  Yalley  has  control  of  it.  'J 

Q.  Do  you  understand  there  are  more  than  two  controlling  liniBS  b^. 
tween  the  anthracite  coal  fields  and  Philadelphia  t— A.  Tbeie  mealr 
two  between  them  and  Philadelphia;  that  is  to  say,  yon  can  not  getiMi 
Philadelphia  except  over  two  lines,  and  the  reason  is  only  two  railroads 
enter  Philadelphia. 

Q.  The  Lehigh  and  the  Beading t — ^A.  No;  the  Beading  and  PaniH 
sylvania.  There  is  absolutely  no  railroad  by  which  yon  can  get  to 
Philadelphia  from  the  coal  mines  or  anywhere,  except  over  the  Pern* 
sylvania  and  Beading. 

Q.  Does  not  the  Lehigh  Bead  go  to  Philadelphia  t — A.  So,  sir. 

Q.  What  track  do  you  take  f — A.  We  use  both.  If  we  want  to  di^ 
to  Washington  avenue  it  goes  over  the  Pennsylvania ;  if  we  want  to 
go  to  Ninth  street  it  goes  over  the  Beading.  In  o|her  words,  it  is  in- 
possible  to  reach  the  city  of  Philadelphia  by  any  other  than  these  roidi^ 
because  there  are  no  other  roads  connecting  with  it 

Q.  Now,  as  to  the  freights,  is  there  any  difference  whatever  in  the 
amount  of  tolls  charged  by  any  of  the  companies  from  any  point  in  the 
anthracite  region  to  the  same  market  f  — A.  There  is  SHdifference.  For 
example,  railroad  freights  to  New  York  by  the  Lehigh  Yalley  BaOnnl 
are  fixed.  That  is,  the  company  announce  from  time  to  time  that^ 
freight  on  coal  to  New  York  is  so  much.  Now,  the  rate  on  the  Gentiti 
Eailroad  of  New  Jersey  is  a  variable  oue.  At  the  end  of  the  month  «e 
make  returns  to  them  of  all  the  different  shipments  from  the  Lehif^ 
region,  and  they  take  a  certain  percentage  of  what  the  average  prieeof 
coal  is.  You  understand,  in  one  case  if  you  get  $1,  $2,  or  $b  for  aoer* 
tain  quantity  of  coal,  the  freight  is  the  same';  but  by  the  Jersey  Oss- 
tral  the  average  net  price  of  coal  free  on  board  regulates  the  fteight) 
and  that  is  fixed  at  the  eud  of  each  mouth.  Sometimes  there  is  a  dIffiB^ 
ence  between  the  freight  which  is  fixed  and  the  one  which  is  variable; 
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soDietimes  oiio  is  higher.  Ou  a  varying;  inarkot  the  AxcmI  rate  will  gen- 
erally Im*  hi|;her;  that  is  to  say,  tlie  niilroad  company  will  f^enerally  b» 
slower  to  tlnil  out  that  coal  is  f;oin^  down  and  that  they  niust  reduce 
the  rates.  Whereas  if  it  is  lioiufc  up  they  will  find  that  out  iiuicker, 
but  the  nitea  are  fjenerally  practically  not  very  different. 

Q.  ila8  there  been  any  controversy  l)etween  the  two  lines  on  account 
of  the  difference  in  their  rates  f — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that; 
I  have  not  heard  of  any. 

Q.  Now,  have  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  other  two  lines  which  you 
say  go  in  there  the  same  rate ;  I  understand  the  prevailing  rate  ou  coal 
is  $1.80  a  ton  T — A.  I  can  not  state  the  exact  figures,  because  I  do  not 
have  charge  of  them.    I  know  this,  the  rate  to  Philadelphia  is  the 


Q.  No  matter  from  what  i)oint  it  is  shipped  f — A.  I  am  not  certain 
abont  that,  but  the  rate  from  all  points  in  the  Lehigh  regions  to  Phila- 
delphia by  any. line  is  the  same.  I  am  not  positive,  because  I  have  no 
interest  in  the  Wilkes  Barre  region.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  rate 
bom  Wilkes  Barre  is  the  same  as  from  our  region. 

Q*  One  other  question  with  reference  to  these  roads.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
tliat  each  of  these  trans))ortation  coippanies  controls  and  carries  the 
eoal  mined  within  given  territories  f — A.  Not  exactly  that,  but  the  i)o- 
dtion  is  this :  that  almost  all  of  these  ox)mpanies  controls,  by  purchase* 
lease,  or  otherwise,  coal  lands,  and  in  that  way  secures  the  tonnage. 
At  Brifton,  where  I  live,  both  railroads  come  in  there,  and  we  can  ship 
coal  jnst  as  we  please. 

Q.  You  can  ship  as  you  please  ? — A.  Yes,  but  the  trouble  is  we  are 
generally  limited  by  the  difficulty  of  getting  cars.  At  our  Tomhickcn 
and  Derringer  collieries  we  ship  by  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ijchigh  Val- 
ley. If  the  colliery  is  on  the  track  of  one  niail,  of  course  we  are  lim- 
ited to  that  road.  If  you  have  arrangements  by  which  you  have  two 
roads,  you  can  ship  by  l>oth.  At  other  collieries  you  may  have  three 
railroads.  The  control  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  companies  own  or  lease 
tbo  bulk  of  the  land. 

Q.  The  carrying  companies? — A.  Yes,  some  of  them  were  originally 
ooal-mining  companies  whosi^  charter  allowed  them  to  construct  rail- 
roa«lM  or  :*aiials«  fn>m  which  they  have  l>ecome  carrying  companies.  The 
IlelawartMind  Hudson  lK*gan  in  that  way,  and  1  think  the  Delaware, 
liAckawannaand  Western  was  ori;;inally  built  to  e^irry  the  coal. 

Q.  Then,  as  I  understand  you,  tlic  fart  is  that  the  carrying  companies 
oontroi  the  bulk  of  the  mining  o|K'rat  ions  .' — A.  The  carrying  companies 
do,  although  it  is  generally  not  by  mining  coal  themselves,  but  by  own- 
ing the  stock  of  the  mining  companies.  Practically  the  eflect  is  that 
they  contn)!  the  tonnage  by  their  ownership,  and  it  is  done  by  owning 
tlie  stock  in  the  mining  companies  vei'y  largely,  but  not  always. 

Q.  Sometimes  all  of  it! — A.  Yes;  but  in  the  case  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Coal  Company,  the  coal  c<mipany  owns  the  stock  of  the  railroad. 

Q«  What  freight  have  you  l)een  paying  to  carry  coal,  say,  to  Pliiladel- 
Kiliiaf — A.  I  think  the  freight  is  (1.85,  but  I  am  not  positive,  as  1  did 
laot  eipect  to  be  questioned  aluKit  freight. 

Q.  Now  I  want  to  know  wheth(*r  there  is  any  discrimination  what- 
ever in  the  carrying  of  coal  freight  T— A.  I  do  not  think  there  is. 
Q.  Do  yon  get  any  such  thing  a.s  a  ilrawback  T — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  In  no  manner,  shape,  or  form,  directly  or  indirectly  T — A.  No. 
Q.  The  $1.85  which  you  imy  is  gone  from  you  absolutely  t — A.  Is  gone 
^baolotely ;  not  only  that,  but  they  draw  on  us  for  the  money  about  the 
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beginning  of  the  week  for  every  ton  of  coal  shipped  in  the  previous 
week.  I  believe  I  can  say  that  since  the  passage  of  the  interstote  com- 
merce act  there  have  been  no  drawbacks  in  the  coal  trade.  I  know  of 
none  and  I  have  been  watching  it. 

Q.  You  had  a  strike  there  I — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  caaseof  the  strike? — A.  The  facts  are  these :  I  re- 
ceived a  circular  signed  by  six  gentlemen  (I  think  yon  have  probably 
seen  it),  intimating  that  I  must  pay  certain  wages  or  arbitrate,  or  a 
strike  would  be  likely  to  follow.  That  is  one  of  three  or  four  I  have 
received  during  the  last  two  years.  On  the  12th  of  September  the  men 
struck. 

Q.  It  was  a  demand  for  an  increase  of  wages  T — A*  Tes^  or  arbitra- 
tion. 

Q.  You  declined  to  accede  to  the  demand  ? — A.  I  never  declined.  I 
never  spoke  a  word  from  that  day  to  this  to  any  of  our  men  about  it, 
because  I  never  had  any  one  to  speak  to  me.  I  never  had,  directly  or 
indirectly,  communication  with  any  of  our  employes  about  it. 

Q.  This  document  you  speak  of,  containing  the  demands  of  the  work- 
men, was  delivered  to  you  some  days  before  the  strike  occurred  t«A  I 
think  I  have  got  it  here.    It  was  mailed  to  me  on  the  24th  of  August 

Q.  You  say  the  strike  occurred  on  the  12th  of  September  f— lA  The 
12th  of  Sept,ember. 

Q.  And  you  got  that  document  somewhere  about  the  24th  of  Au- 
gust ? — A.  I  got  it,  I  suppose,  on  the  25th. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  response  to  it  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  ! — A.  Because  I  had  nothing  to  say. 

Q.  You  did  not  propose  to  treat  with  them  on  that  basis  I^^A.  If  a 
man  were  to  ask  me  whether  I  would  arbitrate  a  thing,  and  if  the  arbi- 
trator were  to  decide  against  me,  I  would  have  to  commit  suicide,  I 
should  certainly  refuse.  I  never  arbitrate  a  thing  where  it  means  aN 
i>olntely  exterrninatioa  to  me  if  the  decision  is  against  me. 

Q.  I  was  just  simply  trying  to  reach  the  fact  here? — A.  I  have  beeft 
getting  these  notices  for  years,  and  I  simply  did  with  this  as  I  did  with 
all  the  rest. 

Q.  Did  you  not  anticipate  trouble  if  there  was  no  conference  bela 
with  these  people  ? — A.  I  did  not  know.  I  had  a  similar  demand  made 
about  a  year  before  and  nothing  came  of  it. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  you  would  have  been  willing  to  arbi- 
trate this  ? — A.  I  did  not  say  anything  of  the  kind.  I  simply  stated 
that  when  I  received  this  communication 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  were  always  willing  to  arbi- 
trate ! — A.  Always  when  the  question  was  one  which  I  thought  proper 
for  arbitration. 

Q.  Do  you  think  this  is  a  question  proper  for  arbitration  ? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Therefore  you  would  not  arbitrate! — A.  Therefore  I  did  what  I 
do  with  every  other  proposition  I  did  not  care  to  discuss,  I  simply  did 
nothing. 

Q.  The  result  was  that  all  of  these  men  abandoned  work?— A.  A 
great  many,  the  most  of  them  did. 

Q.  These  1,840  men,  workmen  working  under  ground  in  August?— A. 
Practically  all  of  them  stopped. 

Q.  And  the  1,279  in  the  preparation  department? — A.  The  most  of 
them  stopped  except  the  foremen  and  men  of  that  kind. 

Q.  And  the  366  in  the  outside  department  ? — A.  Some  stopped  and 
some  did  not. 
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Q.  Practically  nearly  all  the  men  who  were  engaged  in  mining  and 
preparing  coal  f — A.  They  practically  all  stopped. 

Q.  Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  you  lost  anything  by  that 
strike  ? — A.  YeR,  sir :  we  lost  a  great  deal  of  money. 

Q.  The  men  have  lost  a  great  deal  by  it  also  t— A.  I  suppose  they 
have.  In  August,  I  think,  we  paid  out  $130,000  in  wages.  In  the 
month  in  which  we  were  suspended  entirel}*  we  paid  out  every  day,  as 
near  as  I  can  figure  it,  about  $1,000.  It  cost  as  $1,000  a  day  to  be  idle 
iu  addition  to  losing  all  that  we  might  have  made  on  mining  coal.  We 
paid  out  in  cold  cash  $1,000  a  day  every  day  we  were  stopped. 

Q.  You  paid  that  to  whom  t — A.  To  our  organization  and  for  pump- 
ing, and  other  necessary  expenses. 

Q.  What  you  call  dead  work  T — A.  No ;  that  is  distinct  from  dead 
work — it  is  a  different  thing.  We  did  not  do  any  dead  work  proper. 
That  is  such  work  as  driving  gangways,  airways,  etc.  By  it,  I  mean 
keeping  the  pumps  running  to  keep  the  water  out  of  the  mines,  feeding 
our  mules,  paying  the  foremen,  watchmen,  and  clerks ;  in  a  concern 
like  ours  you  can  not  discharge  the  men  who  form  the  organization,  and 
who  have  been  with  us  for  years. 

Q.  That  cost  about  $1,000  a  day? — A.  About  that,  as  near  as  I  can 
figure  it. 

Q.  In  the  mean  time  3'ou  were  doing  nothing  ? — A.  That  is  as  far  as 
mining  was  concerned. 

Q.  Besides  that  loss,  there  was  a  heavy  loss  in  what  you  otherwise 
would  have  realize<l  on  your  business  t — A.  Of  course.  We  lost  what- 
ever we  would  have  realized  on  our  plant,  and  we  had  to  pay  taxes, 
rents,  insurance,  etc.  We  also  had  the  selling  department  to  ]>ay, 
which  exten<ls  over  a  large  part  of  the  United  States.  We  trie<l  to  re- 
duce its  exi>en8es  by  buying  and  selling  and  trading  in  coal. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  rouimittee  how  much  coal,  approximately,  was 
on  hand  anywhere  at  the  commencement  of  this  strike? — A.  i  suppose 
there  must  have  l>een  iN^tween  40,000  and  00,(K)0  tons. 

Q.  That  was  yours ;  I  mean  anthracite  coal  on  hand,  the  total  of  all 
the  o|)erators ? — A.  1  have  no  iilea. 

i).  How  much  did  coal  advance  in  price  per  ton  after  the  strike  T — A. 
That  is  a  very  ditlicult  <|uestion  to  answer,  because  it  depends  upon 
what  kind  it  was.  I  really  do  not  know,  because  I  do  not  attend  to  that 
part  of  the  business  niyseif,  but  there  was  a  decided  advance. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  coal  wai^  worth  in  Septeml)er  after  this  strike 
began  T — A.  At  what  i>oint  f 

Q.  Say  at  the  collieries. — A.  I  really  do  not  know.  It  is  not  because 
I  do  not  want  to  tell  you. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  it  was  in  Philadelphia? — A.  I  do  not  attend  to 
that  part  of  the  business  an<l  I  do  not  know.  WMiat  3'ou  want  to  get  at 
is  the  advance.  I  think  the  local  advance  at  the  mines  was  about 
$1,  bmt  what  it  was  exactly  1  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  ha<l  50,(NM)  to  ()U,(HK)  tons  of  coal  stored  at  various  iK>int8  of 
distribution  f— A.  Exactly. 

Q.  Uow  much  ilid  the  amount  of  coal  increase  in  value  i)er  ton  by  rea- 
son of  that  price  f — A.  We  had  not  only  this  large  amount  of  oml  on 
hand,  but  we  hail  als4)  a  large  amount  of  orders  on  hand  which  had  to 
be  filled  at  the  old  |>rice. 

Q.  Did  that  absorb  allof  it  f  ~A.  No;  but  a  very  large  proportion  of  it. 
We  may  have  made  on  the  advance  of  coal  $30,000  to  $35,000,  but  I 
think  $25,000  to  $30,000  would  cover  it,  because  we  had  a  great  many 
€0otraots  that  wo  had  to  fill  at  the  old  prices.    The  general  prindple 
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and  policy  in  onr  buaioess  is  neither  to  have  a  great  stock  on  liaad  or 
a  large  number  of  orders ;  we  try,  as  near  as  posdble,  to  sdl  from  daj  to 
day  die  prodaotion.  (See  statement  on  page  8,  afterwards  fturnished, 
showing  more  coal  sold  than  on  hand.) 

Q.  Yon  think  that  would  cover  the  advantages  you  xeoeived  ftomthe 
strike  t— A.  I  think  i30,000  would  cover  it. 

Q.  That  would  not  more  than  pay  your  dead  loss  for  a  month  t— A. 
Of  course  not.    We  lost  a  great  deal  more  than  that. 

Q.  I  say  for  a  month  t — ^A.  I  tiiink  what  we  lost  the  first  monlii 
would  about  even  up  what  we  made  on  the  coal. 

Q.  You  have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  the  men  in  this  nas 
direction,  have  you  notf  You  said  you  had  frequent  demands^— A. 
Within  the  last  eighteen  months  we  have  had  severaL 

Q.  This  has  been  common  to  all  the  operators,  has  it  not  t — A.Ithai 
been  common  to  all  people  who  employ  others  to  work  for  themi  I  sip- 
pose,  from  the  time  of  Adam. 

Q.  It  has  been  too  common  in  the  mining  country  t — A.  We  had  • 
strike  in  1869  which  lasted  six  months :  we  had  one  in  1876  wUA 
lasted  six  months.    This  is  the  third  of  tnat  duration. 

Q.  Was  there  any  determination  finally  reached  by  the  op6raton»  is 
view  of  this  perpetual  annoyance,  to  resist  it  t— A.  No,  sir.  I  want  to 
say  right  here  that  my  action  in  regard  to  this  matter  was  agreednpoa 
between  myself  and  brother  without  any  regard  to  other  operatorB.  la 
jEsMSt,  we  did  not  know  when  we  took  our  stand  what  otber  operatan 
were  going  to  do. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  thatthere  was  no  sort  of  understanding  amoag 
the  operators  of  making  common  cause  t — ^A.  Soj  sir.  Two  or  three  of 
my  personal  friends  may  have  talked  over  the  matter  with  me,  bat  thiis 
was  no  general  understanding  and  there  was  no  meeting  of  the  apea^ 
tors  or  acting  together  until  long  after  the  strike  had  started. 

Q.  After  it  started  did  they  determine  then  to  join  hands  in  order  to 
settle  it  finally  one  way  or  another  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  has  neve^  been  any  sort  of  understaudiuti:? — A.  They  talked 
together ;  they  talked  the  thing  over,  but  there  have  only  been  two  con- 
ferences. 

Q.  There  have  been  some  conferences? — A.  There  have  been  only 
two  conferences.  When  people  are  in  that  condition  they  meet  occa- 
sionally, bat  there  has  been  no  agreement  in  the  sense  that  everybody 
has  bound  themselves  to  do  so  and  so.  The  position  taken  by  the  ope- 
rators was  taken  originally  without  any  conference.  I  myself  did  not 
know  what  some  of  the  operators  were  going  to  do. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  operators  who  are  at  work  are  to  share 
with  those  whose  men  are  out,  in  the  losses  t — A.  No,  sir ;  not  one  cent 
I  tell  you  I  never  got  one  dollar  from  anybody,  directly  or  indirectly. 
Everything  we  have  lost  must  come  out  of  our  own  pocket  and  ii 
gone  to  profit  and  loss.  Thei*e  has  been  no  arrangement  of  that  kind, 
and  I  might  just  as  well  say  openly  here  that  that  idea  is  a  mistaken 
one.  On  the  other  hand,  every  operator  who  is  working  is  making  eveiy 
cent  he  can,  and  will  keep  it  There  has  only  been  a  couple  of  times 
daring  the  strike  that  any  number  of  operators  have  met  together. 

Q.  It  is  a  fact  that  those  operators  who  have  been  going  on  witiitiMir 
work  have  been  making  considerable  money  by  reason  of  the  advanee 
in  the  price  of  cosA  f — A.  Yes ;  but  of  course  I  havcnotseen  their  books. 
I  hear  that  during  the  months  of  November  and  December  they  made 
very  little  more  than  they  did  at  the  ordinary  price,  in  oonseqaeAOS  of 
the  greatly  increased  cost ;  but  I  do  not  know  this. 
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Q.  How  has  tbero  been  an  iiicrease  in  coat  f — A.  In  the  Schuylkill 
region,  to  which  I  am  referring,  there  was  an  increase  of  20  odd  i>er  cent. 
in  wages.  There  Wiis  the  8  )H^r  cent  advance,  and  then  there  was  a  12 
Iier  cent  advance  on  that.    We  do  not  work  under  that  system. 

Q.  How  al)out  the  Wyoming  region  ? — A.  They  nnule  no  change. 
They  are  working  under  what  is  known  as  the  fixed  sciile. 

if.  lA>t  me  ask  you  tliis  direct  question :  Do  you  think  that  the  de- 
mands of  the  miners,  as  contained  in  this  pafier  directed  to  you,  are  un- 
reasonable f — A.  As  1  just  tohl  you,  gentlemen,  I  will  give  you  the 
honest  truth.  If  I  had  paid  tliose  wages  and  taken  all  the  money  I  got 
for  the  coal,  I  would  have  to  borrow  &om  $1.VKM>  to  $20,000  a  month 
to  pay  my  men  their  wages. 

Q.  That  is,  if  you  had  acceded  to  this  request,  and  the  ])rices  of  coal 
had  remained  at  what  they  have  been  for  tlie  last  two  years  T — A.  (In- 
terrupting.) I  would  have  had  to  borrow  from  $10,000  to  $25,000  a 
month  to  i)ay  my  wages.    That  was  exactly  the  fact  that  decide4l  me. 

Q.  That  brings  me 'then  to  Uie  question  that  I  want  to  ask,  and  con- 
clude the  matter  so  far  as  1  am  concerned.  Tpon  what  basis  of  calcu- 
lation do  you  reach  the  conclusion  that  it  would  have  been  a  losing 
business  to  you  to  pay  those  wages  t — A.  I  suppose  there  is  in  this 
country  no  man  who  has  given  more  attention  to  the  details  of  cost  of 
mining  anthnicite  coal  than  I.  It  has  been  the  study  of  my  life.  I  am 
naturally  a  mathematician.  If  I  had  not  iK'en  forced  into  coal  mining 
by  my  surmundings  I  would  have  been  a  professor  of  mathematics.  The 
coal  we  have  mined  in  the  last  two  years,  without  allowing  any  interest 
on  our  capital,  anything  for  depreciation  (and  you  gentlemen  will  agriH) 
with  me  that  a  coal  mine  does  not  grow  l)etter  fnmi  constant  working) 
has  cost  within  12  cents  of  what  we  got  for  it.  That  is,  the  difllerence 
l>etween  what  the  coal  cost  and  what  we  sold  it  for  was  almost  12  cents. 
Now,  although  it  is  im])ossil)le  to  tell  exaetly  every  cost  that  should 
enter  into  the  cost  of  coal,  as  near  as  I  can  make  it  out  it  was  alMHit  12 
cents  a  t4>n  margin  on  the  coal  that  we  ha<l  mine^l  during  last  two  years. 
It  nMpiires  an  enormous  amount  of  ciipital,  which  should  bear  inten^st, 
to  get  out  the  coal  and  ktn^p  up  all  the  departments.  We  have  nnule 
no  charge  for  interest  on  the  plant  and  no  charge  for  depreciation  of 
the  plant.  In  other  words,  gentlemen,  if  we  had  had  the  mont*y  that 
wc  have  put  in  the  mining  iiiveste<l  in  a  mortgage  at  5  iwr  cent.,  and 
bad  we  done  nothing,  we  would  have  been  iK'tter  otf  in  the  last  two 
years. 

Q.  liCt  us  see ;  without  counting  any  interest  whatever  on  your  invest- 
ment, and  withoutcounting  thedeprecisition  in  the  value  of  theprofHTty, 
you  have  made,  aceonling  to  your  estimate,  alM>ut  12  cents  ai  ton  i — A. 
It  is  Komewhen*  betW4»en  8and  12  cents;  I  have  given  the  outside  figures. 

Q.  If  you  exclude  the  items  mentioned,  of  interest  and  depreciation, 
then  whift  tio  you  embrace  in  the  cost  to  you  ? — A.  What  we  pay  to  the 
men. 

Q.  You  pay  so  much  to  the  miner? — A.  We  pay  the  miner  and  other 
men  under  ground,  and  for  mules,  locomotives,  ropes,  et(*. 

Q.  That  is  the  iM'ginning  of  it? — A.  N(»;  that  is  not  the  beginning. 
Toil  start  a  sloiK*!  or  shaft,  and  it  takes  one,  two.  and  thn*i^  years  before 
you  can  ship  coal.  This  involves  a  large  plant,  and  t4»  get  a  colliery 
ready  costs  from  $2tK>,<H)0  to  $4(H>,(K)0;  all  the  while  your  inteivst  awoun't 
is  running  on.  You  have  got  t(»  put  in  your  pumps;  you  have  got  to 
pot  np  l»oi1ers,  engines,  ete  ;  you  have  to  build  a  breaker  to  prepare  the 
eoaly  and  yon  have  to  ]>urchase  mules,  rails,  etc.,  to  do  the  transi>ortu- 
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tkm;- yon  Burt  lay  tncka,-MtyoDr  timber,  and  joalwva  tD.-flrtmt 
aapwiatendents  and  orguisEtlfm. 

Q;irbstcaiutitaiMtiheooM<tftlLaplaDt;  flwt  Is  your  iBTMtMtfr 
A.  Thatls  vhatyoDbavegottopay  fior,  widaUttutii      '*    ' 

Q.  Iftat  is  xepMis.    YouIiatb  exploded,  aa  I  ondcnl 
cSatiaa <^the property  and  tiie inteBeatniNm  tbaiaveafeqiai&f^-tA*^ 
pain  are  dlfloreDt  tram  depredatioB.    wia  kecfp  that  annarato 

Q.  I  andeiataod  t^at,  bnt  depreei&ttra,  aaide  ftom  tne  nfiabB-Ml 
the  money  invetted,  yoa  have  exetoded  from  tiiat  fwrminitattnal  4. 
£zAoUy. 

Q.  Well,  now,  we  will  begia  with  tiie  mining.  If  yon  ciui  1  irouU 
be  very  glad  to  get  from  yoa  what  I  have  not  been  able  to  get,  sutd  tJiu 
is,  I  woidd  like  aoaaetbing  like  an  itemiied  itatemeBt  of  tlie  oi>st  iif 
nrodaQiDgatonof«oal:.ttutis,theitBma<tfaoateDteriBg  into  t^a  pro- 
dnetion  m  a  ton  of  ooaL — A.  I  eeold  have  given  the  items  of  oo«t  if  I 
had  known  what  yon  want  ezaotly.  Tfaeflnt  is  the  ^tee  wepa;  tlM 
miner  tx  ontting  and  loading  coaL  Th^  aeeondplaeeto  tbe  niooej-fN 
pay  to  tbe  miner  who  drives  a  gwagway,  whlchis  an  <HMn^g  Hkv  lAjat 
OBt »  street.  Ywi  know  a  mine  is  laid  oot  like  the  atnM«  of  a  tan; 
and  yon  eaq  imagine  that  each  miner  haa  a  lot  wbiah  lie  works.  Yen 
lutre  got  to  pot  tiie  tsnoks  down,  and  make  ditohea  for  draiua^  and 
gi^teriog.  u&cl^ftmineis  like  a  street  finned  op  tibat  way  [illas- 
teatzng].  Tea  have  guttering  to  keep  in  order,  etc  H«v,  yoa  tiave  u 
pay  l&  miner  ao  mndi  a  yud  tor  driving  the  gangway '(or  8tr««tj. 
tbenyoaJuve  tol^theiailroad,  uid  pat  in  the  timber  which  the  ks 
reqniras.  That  is  what  <^eracon  call  dead  work.  Yen  must  Hir^gc 
to  hoist  the  ooa),  ete. 

Q.  When  you  get  that  done  the  miner  goes  In  with  his  iatplemeuts  and 
goes  to  work.  Now,  let  ns  take  say  Aogost,  1687,  just  prf\'ioiis  to  ilui 
strike,  on  the  basis  of  your  operatiooS'at  that  tiniej  how  mucL  did  jan 
pay  your  miners  ordinarily  per  ton  for  cutting  the  coal  t — A.  Then  m 
so  many  places,  I  do  not  remember  exactly,  and  I  can  not  give  yoa  ex- 
actly the  flgnres.    It  varie«  in  every  mine,  in  every  breast. 

(See  appended  statement  subBeqneutty  famished  by  Ur.  Goxe.) 

Q.  Do  yoa  pay  by  the  wagonf — A.  Sometimes  by  tbe  wagon  ud 
sometimes  by  the  yard. 

Q.  Xake  it  by  the  wagon  or  car;  what  will  these  cars  ordinarilf  anr- 
age;  how  many  tonsi — A.  The  oars  vary  very  maoh  in  the  difieient 
mines.    They  vary  from  one  mine  to  another. 

Q.  Well,  take  the  average  mine. — A.  I  think  we  expect  the  car  to 
yield  nearly  2  tons,  but  we  do  not  average  that  throagh  all  oar  miim 
If  we  have  a  mine  where  we  can  sell  coal  in  large  pieces  the  car  till 
average  more  than  a  mine  where  we  break  np  the  coaL 

Q.  Let  as  see  if  that  is  correct.  It  has  been  stat«d  to  this  oommititt 
by  practical  miners  that  cars  average  ordinarily  aboat  2^  tons,  and  ^ 
a  miner  and  a  miner's  laborer  working  together  can  load  abont  fivsef 
these  cars  in  a  day  of  tea  hours'  work.  Do  you  agree  to  thatt— A  Ho, 
sir ;  becanse  we  have  no  car  that  holds  that.  Onr  cars  hold  dl  tf  tt  . 
cabic  feet,  that  is  about  48  cabio  feet  to  the  ton.  Then  there  eones  tl» 
qocstion  whether  yoa  count  clean  ooal  in  making  ap  the  ton.  Our  can 
do  not  average  anything  like  2  tons  of  prepared  coal,  Uiat  is  thesitf 
paid  for. 

Q.  Yoa  have  done  tbis,  Mr.  Coxe ;  say  berets  thecostoovuingsMr- 
tain  period ;  yoa  can  know  just  how  much  coal  you  have  mined ;  yoacss 
know  just  how  much  money  you  have  paid  out  for  that  particolar  amsrf 
of  coal,  and  you  koow  bow  mnch  ^oa  sold  it  for,  and  ^oa  lEi|9ir  vlirtkef 
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yoQ  got  a  profit  or  loss  on  it,  and  know  thiB  amount  you  made  or  lost  per 
ton.  That  is  one  way  of  doing  it.  But,  as  a  practical  man  and  having 
giren  the  sabject,  in  all  its  details,  a  great  deal  of  thonght,  ought  not 
you  to  be  able,  and  can  not  you  go  the  other  way  and  undertake  to  ox- 
plain  the  items  of  cost  and  the  average  amount  of  those  items  ?  IIow 
maoh  the  miners  ought  to  get  out  of  it,  and  how  much  the  laborer  ought 
to  get  out  of  it,  and  so  on  t — A.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  laborer; 
we  pay  the  miner  and  he  pays  the  laborer. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  pay  the  miners  t — A.  The  miner  by  the  day,  at 
oar  places,  earns  $lli.lO  a  week,  on  the  basis  of  $5. 

Q.  Do  you  do  contract  mining  T — ^A.  Do  you  want  to  know  what  the 
niners  average  f 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  can  give  3'ou  that.  I  have  with  me  July  and  August, 
two  months  previous  to  the  strike.  We  had  about  708  miners,  and  the 
total,  dividing  the  amount  )>aid  to  the  768  miners  by  768,  gives  an  average 
for  the  months  of  July  and  August  of  $49.81  i)er  month. 

Q.  That  is  not  what  I  want;  that  is  not  the  question.  If  I  could  go 
into  a  mine  as  a  miner  and  mine  coal  under  contract  with  you,  what  sort 
of  a  contract  would  you  make  t — A.  There  are  three  kinds  of  contracts 
we  make.    One  would  be  to  \my  yon  so  much  a  car 

Q\  Stop  right  there;  how  much  would  you  pay  a  car  ? — ^A.  If  3'ou  were 
working  at  Drifton,  our  price  would  be  87  cents  on  the  basis.  If  coal 
went  above  (5,  it  would  increase  1(^  per  cent. 

Q.  Five  dollars  at  tide-water  f — A.  The  circular  price. 

Q.  On  that  basis  you  would  pay  me  87  cents  a  car  f — A.  Kxactly. 

Q.  Well,  at  Drifton,  how  many  cars  could  the  average  miner  with  his 
laborer  get  out  in  a  day  of  ten  hours  f — A.  That  varies  from  one  breast 
to  another;   it  varies  very  much. 

Q.  Can  not  you  give  me  some  notion  ? — A.  They  nin  from  five  to  seven. 
That  is,  in  a  gooil  ordinary  brea.st.  At  Drifton,  a  good  many  breasts  are 
workecl  singly ;  it  is  not  like  big  vein  breasts. 

Q.  We  might  approximate  it  by  following  one  line ;  say  tlvo  cars  i)er 
day  at  87  cents  a  car,  the  miner  and  his  lalM)rer  would  make  $4.35 T — A. 
He  would  have  to  pay  his  ex|)enses  out  of  that 

Q,  That  is  his  gross  earnings.  From  that  is  to  be  deducted  his  ex- 
penses; ab<mt  one-thinl  of  that  he  would  pay  to  his  laborer! — A.  lie 
pay  to  his  laborer  in  our  region  $1.80  a  day. 

Q.  We  calculate,  then,  on  tliat  basis  that  would  he  $1.80  from  that  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  would  leave  the  miner,  subtracting  $1.80  from  $1.35,  $*J..V>  as 
groHS  earnings,  from  which  are  to  be  subtnicted  hisexpensi^s.  Now,  at 
what  do  you  estimate  that ! — A.  That  I  could  not  ten. 

Q.  What  are  his  exi)enses;  what  constitute  his  expenses? — A.  liis 
powder  and  oil,  blasting- barrel,  cotton,  and  squib. 

Q.  Could  you  give  me  some  notion  about  it  in  order  that  I  might  get 
an  ideaf — A.  I  would  be  i>erfeetly  willing  if  I  rouhl,  and  if  I  IumI  hail 
aoy  idea  you  wantiMl  it  1  (M>uld  have  gotten  it  up.  All  1  can  say  ix,  1  got 
the  gross  result,  and  the  avera;;e  of  the  men  working  tor  us  in  July  ami 
Angust,  liftiT  paying  all  ex|K'iises,  were  paid  $4!).S1  per  month.  TIiom^ 
flgaresare  correct  That  inrludes  all  men  working  over  ten  days.  That 
is  net— that  is,  I  took  the  total  amount  of  money  that  we  paid  for  our 


.Q.  You  can  not  give  it,  then  !^A.  I  r^n  not  now,  l>eeause  there  are  so 
amiy  things  connected  with  every  breast ;  everyone  is  diflferent. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  the  $49.81  were  the  net  earnings  of  your  miners 
at  duit  time  f— A.  Yes,  sir ;  what  we  paid  every  man.    If  be  lived  in  tk 
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house  of  ours  we  deducted  the  rent.  That  was  exactly  the  amoont  we 
paid  in  cash  to  the  men.  If  we  maltiply  768  by  $49.81  the  total  irill 
give  exactly  the  amount  of  cash  we  paid  to  our  contract  miners  in  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  and  that  is  the  point  you  want  to  get  at. 

Q.  How  many  days  were  these  men  at  work  in  July  and  August t— 
A.  I  can  not  tell,  for  this  reason :  We  do  not  keep  the  time  of  the  men 
who  work  under  contract,  but  I  presume  they  probably  average  from 
twenty -three,  twenty-four,  or  twenty- five  days  in  each  of  these  two 
months.  I  can  tell  you  the  number  of  days  the  breaker  ran.  In  July 
and  August  the  breaker  averaged  twenty -four  days.  Then,  taking  the 
total  number  of  hours  the  nine  breakers  worked  and  dividing  it  by  90, 
gives  twenty-four  days  as  the  average  number  of  days  worl^eS  by  each 
breaker. 

Q.  Now,  let  me  understand;  your  miners,  during  July  and  Aogast, 
averaged  $49.81  in  wages  per  month  ? — A.  They  made  double  that 
amount  in  two  months. 

Q.  I  am  taking  the  monthly  average  ! — A.  Yes,  the  average  of  those 
two  moofcfas  was  $49.81. 

j().  V^as  it  about  equal  each  month  ? — A.  I  think  it  was  about  equal 
No;  they  made  a  little  more  in  August,  because  July  4  was  <^ American 

Q.  Have  you  the  amount  in  each  month  ? — A.  No;  I  had  it  averaged 
in  the  two  months  together.  It  is  $49.81,  and  from  April  1  to  July  1,  as 
an  average,  they  made  $47.16  in  each  of  those  three  months. 

Q.  The  average  then  was  $47  and  $19! — A.  In  July  and  August  it 
was  $49.81,  and  in  the  three  previous  months  it  was  $47.16. 

Q.  That  was  the  net  earnings  of  th*e  miner  after  taking  out  the 
labor  ? — A.  That  is  what  we  paid  him  in  cash. 

Q.  Did  he  have  to  pay  anything  out  of  that? — A.  Nothing  to  us. 

Q.  Did  he  pay  the  labor  out  of  that  ? — A.  No;  his  laborer  was  paid. 

Q.  You  paid  his  laborer  ? — A.  Yes;  he  turned  in  so  much  time  for  Lis 
laborer  and  we  paid  it. 

Q.  Do  you  furnish  powder  ? — A.  Powder,  oil,  and  all  that,  and  after 
deducting  all  that  we  paitl  the  average  to  the  men  in  ^Vpril,  May,  and 
June,  at  847.16,  and  July  and  Au^jjust  at  849.81. 

Q.  Yon  make  that  out  as  net  earniu^s? — A.  Tliat  is  the  net  earniugs  ab- 
solutely. This  is  his  net  earnings.  Of  course  there  are  men  who  make 
800,  870,  and  880.  Some  of  them  make  more  than  others,  but  taking 
all  contract  miners  the  average  net  earnings  of  these  7G8  employes  of 
Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.  during  those  months  was  what  I  have  given. 

Q.  This  is  as  full  a  statement  as  you  can  make ;  you  can  not  take  the 
earnings  of  each  individual  miner  f — A,  1  wanted  to  have  this,  becanso 
I  thought  you  would  ask  this  question,  but  1  thought  it  would  give  more 
information  if  1  figured  upon  it  that  way,  and  thatl  say  is  for  those 7(>S 
miners. 

Q.  Men  who  were  actually  engaged  in  mining? — A.  They  are  all  men 
who  are  contract  miners  and  those  men  received  768  times  840.81  each 
of  those  months.  That  is  the  absolute  net  earnings  of  the  contract 
miners  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  ('o.  in  the  nine  mines  which  we  run.  Of  course 
I  could  make  up  a  statement  of  certain  places  where  they  do  better  than 
others,  but  in  order  to  give  you  a  fair  estimate,  I  have  taken  every 
miner  who  worked  over  ten  days.  If  we  have  a  man  working  for  a  few 
days,  to  put  him  in  would  not  bo  fair  to  the  others. 

Q.  In  making  that  calculation  you  took  the  total  amount  of  money 
that  you  had  paid  them  and  you  divided  that  by  the  number  of  men— by 
7G8  ? — A.  Yes.    Probably  one  month  it  may  have  been  7C5  or  769,  bat 
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that  is  the  iinnil>er  wc  divichnl  it  by.  There  is  no  day  in  the  yeiir  that 
Coxe  liros.  &  <\).  have  exactly  the  same  numlwr  c^fmen. 

Q.  That  f»mbraee8^  then,  about  all  the  miners  you  had  ' — A.  AH  the 
miners  we  had,  unlesH  they  were  men  who  worke<l  for  a  few  days,  or 
were  siek  and  eame  on  later  in  the  month,  or<iuit  early  in  the  month. 

Q.  There  is  another  question  there ;  did  you  pay  that  money  to 
those  men  in  cash  f — A.  Absolutely;  if  a  man  rented  a  house  we  de- 
ducted the  rents,  but  nothing  else. 

Q.  No  store  account  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

ii.  Any  doctor's  bill? — A.  No,  sir;  Coxe  IJros.  &  Co.  deduct  nothing 
on  that  account. 

Q.  Have  you  a  store? — A.  We  have  a  store,  but  our  men  go  there  and 
buy  for  casli  and  pay  cash. 

Q.  Thfy  pay  cash  when  they  buy  f — A.  They  pay  cash  when  they 
buy  or  k\i  the  end  of  the  month.  I  mean  this :  If  a  man  owes  us  $20  in 
the  store  and  we  owe  him  $*J5  and  ho  comes  to  our  oltice,  we  pay  him 
825  and  do  not  deduct  the  $20.  We  will  use  every  reme<ly  that  the  law 
allows  us,  as  any  other  store-kee|)er  would  do,  to  collect  the  money  owed 
to  us  by  legal  pro(»ess.  I  never  liked  the  store  system.  We  usc*d  to 
ooUcct  in  times  gone  by  for  the  butcher,  the  doctor,  the  priest,  and  for 
the  8ton»,  but  gra<lually  as  time  went  by  we  drop|M»d  one  after  the  other, 
until  about  eighteen  months  ago  (I  think  it  is)  we  stopped  all  collecting, 
and  we  have  absolutely  collected  nothing  for  two  years.  If  a  man 
rents  a  house  from  us  we  collect  the  rent  and  also  his^taxes,  sis  the  law 
n'quin^s  that  The  collector  comeato  our  oflice  and  furnishes  us  with  a 
list.  \Vc  have  a  certiticate  from  Mr,  l^IcGarvey  here  [alluding  to  a  gen- 
"Cieman  in  the  n»om]  that. such  taxes  are  owing.  Outside  of  that  we  col- 
lect absolutely  nothing.  We  pay  our  men  in  cash  in  envelopes.  When 
I  tell  you  we  pay  at  Driftou  2,000  men  in  an  hour  and  five  minutes  you 
will  si*e  that  we\lo  not  lose  any  time. 

Q.  In  collecting  these  taxes  it  has  l>een  state<l  that  the  oi)erators  re- 
tain alM)ut  2  iKT  cent.  ? — A.  The  law  of  Pennsylvania  says  that  the  op- 
erator must  do  this,  and  then*for  is  to  n^ceive  2  i>er  cent.  (See  law 
ap]KMid<'d.)  That  statute  provides  that  each  ofierator  must  collect  it. 
If  we  neglect  to  collect  we  must  pay  it  ourselves,  and  for  the  lalH)r  of 
eolltHiting  we  arc  allowed  2  ikt  cent.  This  is  under  a  law  which  has 
iK'en  in  fori'e  over  twenty  years,  psLsstnl  alK>ut  LS^JO. 

C^.  Is  the  i>olicy  which  you  ])ursue  in  reference  to  the  stores  general 
in  that  n*Kion  ? — A.  1  do  not  think  it  is. 

Q.  The  genenil  judicy  is  to  run  accounts  and  to  collect  them? — A,  I 
think  most  of  the  companies  do  that. 

Q.  Is  not  that  very  demoralizing? — A.  I  do  not  know;  we  do  not  do 
it;  we  drop|>ed  it. 

Q,  Do  not  i>eople  run  in  debt  that  way  ? — A.  I  have  known  men  to 
be  in  debt  from  the  day  they  went  into  empU>yment  until  the  day  they 
dieil. 

Q.  Do  you  allow  men  to  go  into  debt  to  the  store  f — V.  If  the  man 
does  not  pay  a  bill  we  will  not  sell  him  any  more  goo<ls  except  in  case 
of  Bickness,  and  our  instructions  to  the  store-k(H.'iM^r  then*  are  not  to  al- 
low men  to  go  into  debt  then*.  It  is  the  curse  of  our  country.  It  is 
one  that  has  done  great  harm  to  us.  There  is  no  man  in  Pennsylvania 
who  feels  more  strongly  than  I  do  in  reganl  to  the  ston'  system.  I 
think  it  encouniges  extravagance.  Of  our  own  motion,  our  firm,  two 
years  ago,  droppeil  it,  and  we  do  not  collect  anything.  I  would  prefer 
to  have  no  stons  but  we  try  to  run  our  store  on  the  basis  of  fixing  low 
prices  for  gooils,  and  1  am  siitistie<l 
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Q.  As  to  that,  are  prices  charged  by  yoa  greater  or  the  same  as  thoM 
charged  by  others  ? — A.  I  do  uot  know  about  that,  but  uiy  instmotioDB 
are  to  sell  as  low  as  possible.  We  sold  last  year  very  nearly  $2K)O,OO0 
worth  of  goods  to  our  men.  We  have  very  fine  stores,  they  cost  a  good 
deal  of  money  and  carry  a  large  stock,  and  without  charging  any  in- 
terest on  the  capital  invested  in  those  stores,  the  net  profits  of  oor 
stores  was  5^  per  cent,  on  the  gross  sales.  Most  all  of  that  may  be 
wiped  out.  We  do  not  know  how  many  men  who  owe  a  large  amount 
of  money  when  they  stopped  will  return. 

Q.  I  understand,  after  paying  the  expenses  of  running  the  8tore,that 
you  have  made  only  5J  per  cent,  on  the  gross  sales  without  reference  to 
losses? — A  I  deducted  as  losses  the  debts  of  the  men  who  have  gone 
away.  This  is  our  business  for  the  last  year:  Our  total  sales  of  all 
stores,  $182,227.22,  and  assuming  that  every  man  who  is  living  in  car 
houses  (there  has  been  a  great  deal  said  about  our  turning  people  out; 
I  have  never  turned  a  man  out  of  a  house  during  a  strike ;  Mr.  McGar- 
vey  here  is  living  in  one  of  them  now)  is  going  to  pay  his  debts,  which 
I  believe  most  of  them  will,  there  is  a  gross  profit  of  $10,741,  which  is 
about  5^  per  cent.  It  is  5J  per  cent,  or  maybe  6  per  cent.  Now,  un- 
derstand, gentlemen,  I  assume  in  making  that  profit  that  every  man 
living  in  a  house  will  pay  his  debts,  and  I  do  not  charge  it  up.  We  have 
three  large  stores,  which  I  suppose  are  worth  fully  $25,000  to  $30,00(V 
and  we  carry  a  stock  in  them  of  probably  $60,000  to  $70,000.  The  stock 
on  hand  in  the  stores,  wagons,  etc.,  and  the  buildings  are  worth  abont 
$130,000.  And  we  made  on  our  sales  5^  per  cent.,  or  say  6  per  cent 
We  did  not  want  to  drive  our  competitors  out  of  business  and  we  do 
not  ask  anybody  to  buy  in  our  stores.  We  do  not  hold  out  any  indace- 
ments  except  the  same  as  every  store-keeper.  And  I  want  to  be  able 
to  say,  and  I  think  1  can  say  it  honestly,  that  the  men  who  work  for 
Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.  and  who  buy  in  their  stores  can  buy  as  cheaply  as 
they  Ciiu  in  any  other  place  in  our  section  of  the  country,  and  yon  most 
renieiiiber  that  we  givvi  our  store  the  advantage  of  buying  strictly  for 
cash  in  lar^e  quantities  and  taking  every  discount  there  is. 

Q.  Are  tliese  men  who  are  on  the  strike  in  your  debt  on  the  store  ac- 
counts?— A.  Yes,  sir;  about  $0,000. 

Q,  Did  you  pay  them  uj)  after  the  strike,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
they  were  in  debt  ? — A.  We  did  not  deduct  a  cent.  The  pay  office 
knows  nothing  about  the  store,  whether  a  man  is  indebted  or  not.  Our 
niontlily  rent  account  is  about  $4,200,  and,  of  course,  the  men  who  have 
not  been  working  have  not  paid  rent  lor  six  months.  Probably  |12,(KK» 
to8ir),0(H)  are  due  for  back  rent,  and  ])robably  $0,000  are  due  at  the 
stores.  T  have  here  a  statement  of  the  rents  charged  for  houses;  lio 
you  care  about  hearing  that? 

Q.  Llow  nincli  i — A.  We  have  one  house  tliat  rents  for  25  cents,  ^yc 
at  .")()  cents,  four  at  $1,  twenty-nine  at  $1.50,  forty-four  at  $2,  oue  at 
$2.40,  three  at  $2.50,  twenty-live  at  $2.75,  ten  at  $3,  one  at  $3.20,  thir- 
teen at  $3.25,  one  at  $3.45,  ten  at  $3.50,  twenty  at  $3.00,  three  hundred 
and  forty-eight  at  $4,  one  at  $4.10,  one  at  $4.35,  twenty-four  at  $4.50. 
twenty-ei^ht  at  84.00,  forty-live  at  $4.75,  one  hundred  and  thirty-one 
at  $5,  three  at  $5.25,  and  one  hundred  and  nineteen  at  $5.50.  Then  we 
have  sixty-four  houses  that  rent  for  $1  that  are  not  on  that  list. 

Q.  Wliat  sort  ofa  house  do  you  rent  for  50  cents  ? — A.  That  is  some  ^rt 
of  a  shanty  that  perhaps  some  bachelor  lives  in,  we  must  asksomethinf:. 
and  some  man  probably  lives  in  there  by  himself,  "tatcAe*,^  as  they  say. 
Tlie  houses  that  rent  for  $1  and  $1.50  and  $2  a  month,  are  old  hooses 
that  we  have  inherited,  not  built. 
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Q.  Are  these  people  who  are  getting  nearly  $50  a  month  renting  these 
houses  T — A.  Most  of  these  men  live  in  houses  like  these  (exhibiting 
plan  of  houses  and  explaining  one).  These  are  standard  houses,  renting 
for  $3.50  and  $5.  These  houses  rent  for  $4:  (explaining  the  other  plan), 
this  has  two  rooms  down  stairs  and  two  np  and  an  out  kitchen  12  by  12. 
YoQ  see  there  are  two  doors  on  each  side  and  two  doors  front  and  two 
oors  back,  and  each  dwelling  has  an  outside  kitchen.  There  are  good 
ellars,  they  are  all  plastered  and  all  arranged  so  that  the  residents  do 
Dot  have  to  go  through  each  other's  rooms.    These  are  the  $4  houses. 

Q.  How  much  wouid  they  costt — A.  I  paid  lately  $1,250  for  such 
blocks,  but  the  painting  was  not  in.  After  they  are  fenced  and  are  paint- 
ed the  Htreet  will  be  laid  out  so  as  to  make  things  decent  around  them* 

Q.  tlow  are  they  built  f — A.  They  are  plain  on  the  outside  and  plas- 
tered and  whitecoated  on  the  inside. 

Q.  You  say  it  cost  $1,250 1— A.  No ;  $1,250  just  to  build  the  houses 
without  paint  or  fence  or  anything  else. 

Q.  Two  families  live  in  there  t — A.  There  are  four  houses  together. 

Q.  Then  four  families  live  in  there  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  .vou  got  for  the  block  $16  per  month  t — A.  Yes,  sir.  Now 
here  is  this  house,  a  $5.50  house ;  you  will  see  this  house  has  three 
rooiuM  down  stairs  and  two  rooms  up. 

Q.  How  many  families  live  in  it  f — A.  Two. 

Q.  What  do  they  cost  f — A.  To  build  those  houses,  we  paid  $850, 
and  the  contractor  claims  he  lost  $150  apiece  on  them;  I  do  not  think 
be  did.    Kepairs  cost  a  good  deaL 

Q.  They  cost  about  $1)00! — A.  Yes,  of  course,  they  will  have  to  be 
fenced*  and  a  street  laid  out  and  all  that. 

Q.  And  you  rent  them  for$10f — A.  These  are  rented  for  $11,  $5.50 
apiece.    This  is  the  gnmnd  plan  (exhibiting  plan). 

if.  Are  these  buildings  usually  painted? — A.  Our  buildings  are  all 
)minte<l ;  that  is,  all  these  houses  are  what  we  call  our  houMHi.  We 
have  a  lot  of  these  old  things  we  are  trying  gradually  to  get  rid  of  as 
fast  as  we  can  or  to  improve.  W^e  do  not  insure  the  houses,  and  we 
lost  four  the  other  da3',  and  every  now  and  then  one  burns  down.  We 
prefer,  whenever  they  can,  for  our  men  to  build  their  own  houHes,  and 
to  live  in  their  own  houses.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  tnmble  and  a 
gn*at  deal  of  ex])t*ii8e  in  fixing  them  up  as  the  i)eople  shift  backwards 
and  forwards. 

Q.  From  your  ntatement  of  this  whole  case,  do  yon  not  think  if  you 
were  to  get  with  your  men  and  make  this  same  nhowing  to  them,  that 
you  would  be  able  to  etVt^crt  some  Hort  of  a  fair  settlement  all  around! — 
A.  We  will  get  settloil  after  awhile.  It  is  not  the  first  or  the  second 
or  the  thinl  time:  it  Ih  like  the  measles;  ihey  occur  i>eriotlically. 

Q.  They  want  to  arbitrate  f — A.  We  can  not  arbitrates  1  will  not  go 
into  an  arbitnition  whens  if  the  dmsion  is  against  me,  1  will  have  to  say 
I  ran  not  abide  by  it.  The  position  is  about  it  that  the  Ijehigh  region 
has  all  it  can  do  to  hold  its  opposition  in  the  trade;  formerly  we  got 
extra  prices  on  ace^Hint  of  <Mir  hard  coal,  but  we  have  mineti  out  a  great 
deal  of  meat  and  we  are  gradually  getting  down  to  when^  it  is  a  skin 
and  bone  tight. 

Q.  Will  you  file  this  paper  (referring  toastatement  of  house*  rents)  t— 
(.See  exhibit  in  a]>iKMidix  to  Mr.  ()c»xe's  testimony.)  A.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection, if  you  want  it;  there  are  some  (»ther  houses  1  did  not  put  in 
there,  because  we  have  some  large  hous4>s  renteei  by  su|M'rintendents, 
ete.,  bnt  they  explain  nothing  in  this  investigation.  These  other  sixty- 
foor  houses,  we  rent  them  at  $L  a  month  at  Beaver  Meadow. 
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By  Mr,  Parker  : 

Q.  Docs  that  $49.81  iuclade  bosBes  and  saperintendentsf^-A.  That  is 
exactly  what  the  meu  got  in  cash  from  ns. 

Q.  Does  it  include  bosses? — A.  !No;  these  are  only  contract  miners, 
men  who  work  by  contract  and  have  a  contract  with  the  company.  1 
wish  to  say  that  if  I  refuse  to  answer  questions  it  is  because  I  can  not; 
but  whatever  the  question  may  be,  I  do  not  object  to  being  asked  to  go 
right  to  the  bottom  of  it  j  I  will  not  dodge, 

Q.  Another  item  of  complaint  of  these  parties  has  been  as  to  the 
dockage;  men  have  said  they  were  unjustly  treated  in  the  amount  of 
dockage  made  f — A.  That  is  the  most  difficult  question  iu  tiie  manage- 
ment  of  the  mining  department.  The  position  is  this,  and  you  can 
understand  it :  Nobody  wants  the  dockage,  but  you  make  a  contract 
with  a  man  to  deliver  you  a  barrel  of  flour  for  so  much ;  now  if  he  pots 
something  deleterious  in  it,  it  is  not  only  you  get  that  much  less  floor, 
but  you  have  to  go  to  the  expense  of  getting  it  out.  If  the  slate  gets 
into  the  coal  the  parties  who  purchase  it  have  a  prejudice  against  boj- 
ing  slaty  coal ;  sometimes  a  few  hundred  pounds  of  slate  in  a  car  of  coal 
will  force  you  to  make  a  reduction  of  15  or  20  cents  a  ton.  The  idea  of 
dockage  is  to  force  the  miner  to  keep  his  coal  clean.  I  am  far  firomsaj- 
ing  that  there  have  not  been  many  cases  of  dockage  which  have  been 
unjust.  I  have  been  less  able  to  see  my  way  clear  in  dealing  fairly  with 
the  dockage  question  than  with  any  other  part  of  my  business.  The 
point  is,  if  you  do  not  dock,  two  or  three  men  loading  dirty  coal  may 
throw  the  breaker  back  so  we  would  lose  perhaps  20  tons  a  day  in 
production. 

Q.  Then  you  dock  as  a  matter  of  rejecting  the  amount  of  improper 
matter  mixed  with  the  coal,  and  also  as  a  matter  of  discipline  t — A.  The 
theory  is  that  when  a  man  loads  with  the  coal  10  cents  worth  of  slate 
(value  of  equivalent  quantity  of  coal)  and  it  costs  you  25  cents  to  gel 
the  slate  out  of  the  coal,  he  should  be  docked  35  cents.  My  rule  is— a 
good  many  rales  are  like  good  intentions,  tliey  do  not  always  pan  out— 
my  rule  is,  if  a  man  does  not  generally  load  clean  coal,  to  get  rid  of  him: 
vilwAi  a  inari's  coal  is  too  dirty  we  first  send  the  check  back,  which  is  a 
notice  that  if  he  continuos  to  do  so  he  will  be  discharged. 

Q.  Then  dockage  is  sometimes  used  as  a  matter  of  discipline  ? — A.  The 
theory  ot  (locka<?e  is  that  it  should  be  used  to  make  it  the  interest  of  the 
miner  to  load  clean  coal. 

Q.  Mr.  Evans  stated  to  us  that  sometimes  the  whole  wagon  load  was 
stopped  ! — A.  Y(»s  ;  if  a  man  sent  out  a  car  of  coal  that  it  should  Wv<t 
you  more  to  clean  it  than  it  was  worth  we  would  dock  the  whole  carload. 
If  you  have  uny  producjt  and  it  is  mixed  with  other  impurities  which 
will  cost  more  to  get  out  than  the  product  is  worth,  then  the  dockage, 
as  [  said  before,  is  very  badly  needed. 

Q.  Mr.  Evans  suggested,  in  answer  to  the  question,  that  the  men  de- 
sired to  have  a  representative  of  their  own  with  the  company's  meu 
who  fixed  the  amount  of  dockage,  so  they  could  act  together,  and.  ii' 
they  failed,  they  should  arbitrate  and  have  an  adjustment  .' — A.  There 
is  no  reason  whatever  that  the  men  should  not  have  one  of  their  own 
employes  at  the  breaker;  they  are  entitled  to  it  and  there  is  reason  why 
they  should.  I  op])osed  the  dockage  bill  last  year  before  the  legisla- 
ture. Tiie  reason  of  that  was,  that  if  the  dockage  bill  passed  there  was 
nothing  for  the  companies  to  do  but  stop  allowing  the  miners  to  load 
coal  and  load  it  themselves.  If  there  is  not  some  way  in  which  it  is 
made  to  the  interest  of  the  niiner  to  load  clean  coal  we  Ciin  not  run  onr 
breakers.    There  are  lots  of  men  who  load  their  coal  nice  and  clean,  but 
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there  are  otber  fellows  who  will  not    One  man,  the  first  miner  who 
ever  worked  for  me,  he  got  to  loading  coal  dirtier  and  dirtier,  nntil 
finally  we  shifted  out  his  cars  on  a  side  tnick  an<l  sent  for  him ;  he  came  J 
ap  there  and  looked  at  it  and  he  said  this :  *'  What  Gml  has  joined  tc- / 
gether  let  no  man  put  asunder;  cind  God  has  joined  the  coal  and  slatei 
together.''    There  are  lots  of  men  I  know,  who  have  worked  for  me  fori 
years,  with  whom  I  can  get  along  without  dockage,  but  there  are  othev 
men  with  whom  I  could  not 

Q.  In  every  case  you  have  to  dock  a  man  the  dockage  is  made  out! — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  our  rule  is,  when  we  find  we  have  got  to  dock  a  man  too 
much  to  tell  him  we  do  not  want  him.  In  one  of  the  places  we  have, 
where  it  is  imi>ossible  for  the  men  to  loail  coal  clean,  we  have  a  retiiiitl; 
that  is  to  say,  the  mining  boss,  before  the  dockage-slieet  is  ])ut  up,  goes 
to  the  breaker  boss  and  informs  him  how  much,  if  any,  of  the  dockage 
should  be  refunded  to  any  miner  who  could  not  reasonably  be  exi>ected 
to  clean  his  coal.  The  dockage  business  is  the  most  difficult  and  trouble- 
some question  that  we  have. 

Q.  Then,  I  understand,  it  is  probable  that  the  men  are  sometimes,  and 
perhaps  often,  injured  by  reason  of  the  manner  in  which  the  dockage  is 
done  ? — A.  Of  course,  that  is  natural ;  but  the  operators  are  not  so  bad 
as  they  are  represented.. 

Q.  ilow  much  was  t"lie  highest  amount,  say,  made  in  July  and  August 
by  the  most  of  the  I^ehigh  miners;  alK)ut  how  much  f — A.  I  could  not 
tell  you;  there  are  plenty  of  men  who  will  make  $70  to  $S0;  not  a 
plenty,  but  a  good  many  of  them.  One  man  will  drive  10, 15,  and  20 
yards  more  than  another,  apparently  with  the  same  amount  of  work — 
than  another  under  the  sjinie  circumstances. 

Q.  Now  the  men  have  told  us  that  if  the  employer  should  say  to  them 
that  they  <!ould  not  atlonl  to  pay  the  advance  of  wages,  they  were  ready 
to  yield  to  the  denmnd ;  now  has  there  be<*n  any  negotiation  or  en- 
deavor to  show  the  men  that  you  (^ould  not  atl'ord  t(»  pay  this  demand  ? — 
A.  I  never  have  had  any  eomniunieation  direetlyor  indirectly  or  in  any 
sha|K3  or  form  from  any  man  who  worke<l  for  nu>  of  any  such  ilesin^  on 
the  part  of  any  of  them.  I  have  oHen  met  my  men  and  talked  to  them.* 
The  hist  strike  we  had  (or  IcK'kout)  they  held  a  meeting  and  sent  for  me 
to  come  there  and  talk  to  them,  and  I  went  and  talked  to  them  for 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  and  they  wcyit  to  work. 

Q.  Then»  has  lH»en  no  eft'ort  on  either  side  to  (M)mpromis<'  this  strike? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  anything  the  other  side  has  dime;  we  have  just  shut 
up  and  stopped,  tliat  is  all. 

Q.  It  has  Ikhmi  state^l,  and  it  was  really  tleveloped  fnmi  both  sides, 
that  the  end  of  this  involves  the  recognition  of  th<*  Kniglitsof  Labor  as 
sach  f — A.  The  position  Coxe  Bros,  v^  Co.  take,  and  have  always  taken 
— it  does  not  make  any  ditlerenee  to  us  wiietlM*!*  tiit*  meiilx^long  toany 
association  or  not.  1  do  not  care  what  assiM'iation  they  belong  to  or 
what  iKilities  they  have;  it  is  none  of  my  business:  but  when  it  came  to 
the  question,  I  was  always  willing  and  anxious  to  deal  with  my  own 
men,  and  I  expect  to  always;  hut  1  want  to  deal  with  the  men  who  an» 
interest^Hl  in  the  particular (piestion  that  1  havc^  got  to  settle.  I  have 
been  doing  that  for  twenty  two  years, 

Q.  Has  there  not  been  a  withholding  fn»m  thf  men  l>e<'ause  they  pn*- 
8ente<l  the  ni*gotiation  in  a  manner  which  required  you  to  negotiate 
with  men  wh(»  were  not  in  your  (*mploy  and  had  not  been  f — A.  This  is 
not  thoHret  time  I  have  been  in  this  position.  I  simply  treated  this  as  I 
did  the  others  tor  the  last  ten  or  Ufteen  years. 
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Q.  Has  not  that  WMttionlwen  taken  in  this  case,  tbat  tfaeir 
of  Deaotiating  zequred  reeoiruition  of  their  officials,  and  you' 
becaiuDoliiwdto^thatt-^  My  position  is  simply  this — not  ,, 
thej  vera  KnighDs  of  Labor  or  anything  else — I  have  always  R»id  I 
deal  vith  my  own  meD,  but  I  do  not  want  to  deal  vith  oiittiders ;  it  is 
no  matter  to  me  what  thw  are  or  who  thev  are. 

Q,  It  is  somewhat  peonilor  about  that; 'the  Reading  Company  take 

tbegroond A.  (Intemtptiug.)  Dou'b  ask  me  to  atioount  fortbn 

Beading.  The  Beading  Company  in^e  the  coatraots  wiUi  their  met 
that  if  ODE  men  kept  ont  tfa^  woald  pay  them  aa  long  as  our  toes  ktpt 
ont;  thatia,  to  the  lat  of  January. 

Q.  When  the  Beading  men  reached  the  point  they  wished  thi'y  tA- 
tied  with  the  roeojbut  I  hare  hero  a  papur  saving,  as  far  as  they  were  cod 
oemed,  the  qnesoon  aa  to  the  men  and  the  qoestioa  of  npKotiatian  w 
onlyheidlnab^yaneeontfltheygot  the  terms  they  wanted  f— A.  1  mmt 
ear  I  o"^  Qot  undertake  to  ocooant  for  of  jastify  the  actions  of  the 
Beading  Bailroad  Company. 

Q.  Now  these  men  who  bare  been  employed  by  jcn,  what  are  tfaetr 
nationalitiea  genetally  f— A.  It  is  a  genravl  mixtore.  We  have,  I  sn^ 
pose, «  Is^gw  nambw  of  Irishmen  than  ai^  otiier.  We  have  Bog- 
liahmen,  Welsh,  a  good  many  Americans,  Pennsylrania  Gemuuu, 
Hnngarians,  and  PtMes,  and  quite  a  namber  ot  Italiane,  Tyrolese,  aai 
AnsMana.  ■ 

Q.  Is  there  any  material  number  tbat  are  not  citiKeas  and  hare  aot 
declared  their  intentions  of  becoming  oitjeens  f— A.  I  do  not  tibbik  J 
there  are  many  eligible  for  naturalisation  tbat  are  not  nataraliMl  I  J 
think  both  puties  look  after  that.  I 

Q.  Then  their  politioal  tentlencies  tend  to  make  them  become  watt  i 
ralized  1 — A.  I  may  say  there  is  too  mach  haate,  if  anything.  1 

Q.  Have  these  men  who  have  been  out  so  long  finuid  other  Mnrk 
the  vicinity  t — A.  The  single  meu  generally  went  away.  A  great  msa; 
married  men  went  away,  bat  they  have  not  staid  away. 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  an  estimate  of  the  percentage  of  those  who  haTC 
*  reraaiued  away  t — A.  No;  you  know  they  are  floating  about  all  the  tisM. 
A  great  many  meu  went  away  simply  to  visit  relations  and  some  to  the 
old  cGuntrj'.  I  can  say  this  much ;  there  have  tmen  very  few  who  ban 
moved  away.  I  do  not  believe^  in  oar  houses  we  have  got  theieinn 
tweu^  families  who  have  moved  away. 

Q.  Have  there  l>e6D  a  large  nnmber  of  idle  men  here  all  the  time  siaee 
the  strike  began  f — A.  Ton  see  a  good  many  fellows  walking  aromti 

Q.  Can  yon  tell  about  what  percentage  t  How  do  theyUve^-A 
They  live  in  our  houses,  pay  no  rent,  get  their  coal  from  the  slate  banki: 
tbat  is,  we  furnish  them  with  fuel  and  shelter.  Of  coarse  we  de  not 
allow  them  to  take  coSl  from  the  state  banks  when  they  are  worfciDi; 
and  at  one  place  we  stopped  them  during  the  strike ;  that  was  sta  enl- 
liery  close  to  a  town  and  they  came  for  coal,  but  began  to  tear  tta 
breaker  to  pieces,  and  for  that  reason  we  stopped  them. 

Q.  8o  their  rent  and  fuel  has  practically  been  famished  by  the  co» 
pany  f — A.  They  have  paid  no  rent  and  for  no  fuel. 

Q.  Now,  how  are  they  supported  t — A.  A  good  many  of  the  mea  haw 
some  money.  Some  have  gone  away,  and  the  Knights  of  Labor  hsn 
furmslied  flour  and  groceries  to  a  very  large  extent. 

Q.  Has  it  been  the  custom  of  your  company  to  charge  the.neBfert 
ton  of  coal  per  month  at  some  fixed  rate! — A.  No,  sir.  WeseJionriBa 
a  ton  of  coal  just  as  we  would  sell  it  to  you  or  anybody  elae.  If  thv 
want  it  they  buy  it  and  pay  for  it.    I  disappr  ove  of  the  old  system.  (k> 
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ko  burns  10  tons  a  year  and  another  does  not  bum  half  that  mach, 
d  he  pays  the  same  as  the  first.  It  also  encourages  waste. 
Q.  You  have  ha<l  a  ^re;it  deal  of  exi)ericnce  in  these  strike  matters 
d  considerable  exi>erience  in  matters  of  le^rislation  ;  now,  will  you  bo 
id  enough  to  suggest  a  reme<ly  that  can  he  adopted  to  avoid  these 
mbles  ill  the  future  and  simihir  troubles? — A.  This  is  but  one  way; 
At-class' common  schools.  Both  of  us  have  much  to  learn. 
Q.  Like  all  the  rest  of  Pennsylvania,  are  there  not  good  opi>ortuni- 
M  for  a  common-school  eilucation  there? — A.  Oh,  yes;  bu^  what  I 
tan,  the  operators  and  the  men  are  very  much  like  a  man  and  his  wife, 
dy  may  quarrel  and  fuss  but  they  have  got  to  live  together,  and  it/is 
ly  by  gradually  learning  to  understand  each  other  that  they  avoid 
fse.  As  Mr.  McOarvey  knows,  we  have  had  such  rfiquabbles  before, 
t  it  will  all  come  right. 

Ij.  And  you  look  upon  it  as  a  sort  of  necessity  of  nature  ? — A.  As  I 
ve  said  over  and  over  again,  it  does  not  woiTy.ine.  When  I  had  the 
St  strike  it  almost  made  me  Kick.  It  is  like  a  man  when  his  lirst  child 
8  a  tooth,  he  thinks  it  is  dreadful,  but  when  his  third  child  has  the 
teenth  tooth  he  doi\s  to  think  so  much  of  it. 

Lj.  Can  you  suggest  some  legislative  n^medy  that  can  be  applied  ? — 
1  tell  you  I  do  not  see  that  all  the  legislation  we  have  IumI  hiis  helped 
much.  The  legislation  requiring  m(*n  to  l)e  paid  in  cash  is  good,  and 
hink  that  we  shouM  have  some  system  by  which  the  men  could  have 
*epresentativc  with  the  flocking  boss,  but  I  doubt  whether  we  shall 
could  l)e  hel|MMl  much  by  legislation.  There  must  be  two  sides  to  a 
utract.  If  there  is  some  way  by  which  I'oal  could  Iw  inspt»cted  be- 
'e  it  went  to  th«  breaker  and  have  the  car  clean  I  think  it  would  be 
II. 

tj.  Some  ot  the  witnesses  repn*senting  the  striking  miners  at  Ilazle 
II  stateil  to  us  that  as  human  beings  their  condition  had  become  un 
arable  by  reason  oftlie  continual  pressure  of  rents,  d(K!tors^  l»ills,  d(M*k 
e,  and  tlie  eonipaiiy  stores,  and  the  taxes  they  wen'  required  to  pay 
d  the  protits  on  ]N>\vder,  and  that  all  these  things  had  been  increased 
ini  them  while  their  wages  decreased  in  price,  and  that  all  theses 
ings  had  bnMight  them  into  a  condition  where  it  was  unlK*aral>le  and 
•y  had  to  strike  f — A.  Coxe  Hn»s.  «&  Co.  have  a  standard  ear,  and  pay 
a  men  a  priet*  wliieh  is  based  upon  the  cultic  cont«*nts  of  the  car.  and 
is  figured  to  the  hundredth  part  of  a  foot.  As  to  doctors'  bills*  we 
ve  nothing  t(»  do  with  them,  aiitl  the  men  pay  the  dm'tor  thenis4*lves. 
ere  always  is,  and  1  suppose  there  always  will  In*  in  tin*  l)usiness,a 
idency  of  each  side  to  try  to<lo  the  lH»st  they  can  for  thtMuselves,  and 
s  pHNlures  astrike  in  many  eases. 

1^.  Now,  om»  t)f  the  t^tVeets,  as  you  have  shown  vitv  clearly,  of  the 
ike  was  to  put  U|K)n  the  consumer  about  ^i  f^cr  ton  additional  cost 
•  his  fuel  i — A.  That  was  for  a  short  time. 

ij.  How  is  the  piiee  fixt'd  at  tli<*se  ])oints either  Kast  or  West,  outside 
IViinsylvania  where  your  <*oal  is  disposetl  ot  .' — A.  W'v  try  to  get  all 
can. 

\i.  And  there  is  nt»  iwrd  prier  ? — A.  The  gi'nera!  >ah's  .i;;eiits  get  to- 
ther  and  they  agree  upon  what  they  think  the  market  will  stand. 
^.  The  general  sales  agents,  whom   <lo  they  represent  * — A.  The^* 
iresent  the  parties  who  mine  and  sell  eoal. 

j.  The  di  tie  rent  parties  in  the  whole  anthracite  region  .' — A.  Yes, 
.  The  ditVerent  siH:tionsof  tiie  country  have  ditlerent  | Hunts  at  which 
ly  quote  the  prices.  The  met'ting  is  really  to  talk  over  the  situation, 
get  information  as  to  what  the  market  will  stand.    If  they  are  going 
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to  make  an  advance  or  decline  tliey  try  to  make  it  together,  bo  ihatthe 
market  will  not  be  disorganized. 

Q.  The  general  sales  agents  represent  all  tlie  anthracite  coal  no- 
dacers  there  are  in  the  world  ? — A.  Ko ;  there  is  anthracite  coal  in 
Sonth  Wales,  some  of  which  has  been  shipped  to  Texas. 

Q.  Do  yon  call  that  substantially  anthracite  ? — ^A.  It  is  anfhradte. 
The  difference  between  that  and  onr  anthracite  is,  that  it  will  fly  d 
to  pieces  and  split  np  in  the  fire  more  than  onrs. 

Q.  Except  Wales,  this  region  practically  represents  all  the  anthn- 
cite?— -A.  There  is  anthracite  in  Colorado,  and  lately,  within  the  lut 
year,  it  has  been  discovered  on  the  line  of  the  Canada  Pacific  ^ilnwd' 
I  think  they  have  found  anthracite  coal  there  that  may  be  coming  inti 
competition  with  ns  in  the  Northwest. 

Q.  None  of  those  mines  come  into  competition  with  yon  at  Bostm, 
New  York,  Chicago  and  Minnesota  points  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  onr  great  eoD- 
petition  is  coke,  bituminous  coal,  natural  gases,  and  the  artiflci^  gam 
of  bitumens  coal.  Bitumous  coal  is  driving  us  out  of  some  markets  fir 
certain  uses. 

Q.  Well,  now,  is  there  not  somewhere  any  adjustment  of  the  oatpit, 
an  allotment  to  keep  that  steady  and  ballasted  ? — A.  There  ased  to  be 
an  arrangement  of  that  sort.  It  was  not  an  arrangement ;  rather  an 
understanding  they  would  stop  mining. 

Q.  You  say  that  they  reduced  the  current  flowing  to  market !— A. 
Which  practically  was  a  restriction. 

Q.  And  they  would  stop  for  a  certain  number  of  days  in  a  month  or 
hours  per  day  ? — A.  They  would  restrict  the  production  in  some  cas€«. 
It  might  be  done  if  a  man  ran  six  collieries  by  stopping  one.  If  the 
market  did  not  want  the  coal,  especially  if  they  were  going  to  make 
repairs,  they  would  lay  that  colliery  ofl*  and  repair  it.  There  is  another 
thing  whici  is  naturally  a  restriction ;  whenever  the  market  will  not 
take  the  coal,  the  cars  going  to  tide-water  first  fill  up  the  stocking 
ground  there,  and  if  nobody  wants  the  coal  and  there  are  no  vessels  to 
load,  they  finally  block  ni)  all  the  sidings  and  remain  loaded,  thnsredoc- 
^ug  tltli  cars  available  for  transportation. 

^   Q.  You  mean  the  vessels  are  supplied  elsewhere? — A.  Yonilouot 
want  your  vessels  there;  you  do  not  want  the  coal. 

Q.  When  this  system  is  in  action,  who  allots  the  amount  the  differ- 
ent producers  may  produce? — A.  All  that  thing  has  been  broken  up- 
There  have  been  no  allotments  since  before  the  interstate-commerce  acr. 
You  know  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  just  before  that  prosecuted  the 
coal  producers  for  getting  up  a  combination  to  put  up  the  price  of  coal. 
It  was  claimed  that  we  were  charging  the  public  too  much  for  coal. 

Q.  Is  not  this  a  fact,  that  coal  going  steadily  to  market  without  an 
understanding  of  the  producers,  it  would  make  it  lower  to  the  consumers 
for  a  few  months  ;  tlien  the  action  changes  and  the  output  is  reduce*! 
by  having  less  eniidoyment,  so  that  the  loss,  if  any, falls  upon  the  miners. 
while  the  consumer  i)ays  something  more  for  the  coal  than  he  wi)ul«lii 
the  current  was  kept  running  ? — A.  When  we  have  to  lie  idle  it  ispnii:- 
tically  $1,000  a  day  loss  to  us. 

Q/These  losses  are  shared  bet-.veen  the  operators  and  the  minors!— 
A.  The  actual  state  of  the  ease  is  tliis:  When  there  is  no  si>ecialar 
rangement,  if  the  market  is  falling,  it  goes  down  until  coal  gets  below 
the  cost  of  produetion.  Suppose  our  coal  sells  at  82.25  at  New  York: 
we  then  get  nothing  and  worse  than  nothing,  and,  finally  everybo<ly 
would  stop.  WHien  the  price  begins  to  get  below  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion you  shut  up  one  colliery  and  then  another  one,  and  finally  you  get 
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down  to  the  iinin1>cr  of  collieries  just  safQcient  to  supply  the  demand 
•ft  eo8t  price.  Tbcu  prices  begin  to  rise  and  it  causes  yon  to  o[>en  up 
one  colliery  after  another  :\fi:ain.  Practically,  the  only  money  we  have 
■mde  (above  a  very  low  interest  ni>on  the  capital  we  have  invested), 
hMB  been  in  the  years  succeeding  very  low  prices,  because,  on  account 
of  the  stoppage,  reduction  in  wages  and  everything  gets  disorganized 
and  the  men  go  off,  and  when  the  demand  increases,  as  it  iloes  in  con- 
sequence of  the  low  prices,  the  public  can  not  get  all  the  coal  they 
wnnt.  I  think  all  this  idea  of  regulating  the  trade  by  conference  or 
eooibination  in  the  long  run  is  bad  for  the  coal  operators. 

Q.  The  prices  at  which  you  fix  the  rate — if  1  undtirstand  you  in  re- 
nrd  to  the  sales  agents  and  others — these  prices  depend  ui)ou  the  con- 
dition of  competition  at  the  market? — A.  Exactly;  that  is  the  point. 

Q.  So  there  are  really  two  great  elements  which  enter  into  the  selling 
of  eoal — ^thecostof  pro<luctiou  and  the  competition  at  the  selling  i)oint; 
the  cost  of  production,  as  you  claim,  being  subservient  to  the  other  f — 
A*  The  cost  of  production  goes  down  with  the  price  and  the  railroad 
tidls  do  so  also.  When  the  cost  of  coal  goes  down  the  wages  go  down, 
and  in  many  c;ises  the  royalties;  so  that  when  coal  advances,  we  give 
part  to  the  men,  the  railroads  take  a  part,  and  the  landlords  take  a 
part  of  it.  We  are  betweini  the  upper  and  nether  mill-stone.  If  there 
is  a  margin  left  we  come  out  whole,  and  if  there  is  nor,  we  do  not. 

Q.  What  is  the  royalty  t— A.  Tlie  highest  is  53  cents  a  ton,  and  it 
mns  down  to  25  cents  in  the  Jjehigh  n*gion. 

Q,  Do  you  have  a  sliding  scale  ?---A.  1  would  have  no  objection  myself 
to  giving  this,  but  that  is  a  secret  that  In^longs  to  the  lautlowner.  I  will 
asMume  that  when  coal  sells  for  $«'{  that  the  royalty  is  a  certain  sum — in 
order  not  to  use  figures,  8up]>ose  we  say  70  cents;  of  course,  that  is  a 
great  deal  too  hirge.  When  e<Kil  advances  in  amount  in  New  York,  the 
royalty  advances  a  certain  per  ctMit.  Then  if  coal  went  up  50  per  cent. 
Ihia  70  cents  would  advance  a  certain  per  cent.  That  is  a  sliding  s<»ile, 
and  that  is  really  the  only  safe  method  of  making  a  royalty  to  run  any 
number  of  years,  l>ecause  nolxnly  knows  what  will  take  place — during  the 
war  for  instane>e,  when  eoal  went  up  to9l3and  $li  a  ton;  indecKl  many 
cbnldnot  get  it.  In  that  way  the  landtiwner  would  get  a  fair  share, 
and  in  a  [K.'riod  of  great  depri'ssion  the  royalty  would  Ih5  fair. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  what  would  l>e  the  effect  of  making  all  coal  free 
of  customs  duty  f — A.  I  think  it  wcmld  l>e  a  very  go(Ml  thing. 

Q.  Why  ? — A.  HiM'ause  we  would  send  thnn*  tons  to  ('anada  to  half  a 
ton  they  wouhl  send  here.  The  gn*atcoal  pnNlucing  interests  of  IVnu- 
sylvania,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  are  united  and  lie 
within  a  comfuiratively  sliort  ilistance  of  the  (treat  Lak^^s.  In  Canada 
there  is  no  coal  west  of  Nova  S4*otia  that  can  reach  the  <\uiadian  lakes. 
We  meet  alxnit  Mt)ntn'al.  They  can  ship  into  N«*w  Knglan<l,  but  the 
amount  would  not  be  very  gn*at,  and  we  would  shi[>  into  Canada,  via 
the  Lakes,  three  tons  to  tlieir  one.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  csish.  I 
mean,  if  Canada  would  let  our  eoal  in  free  of  duty  we  would  make  three 
to  one.  What  is  now  paid  for  duty  would  carry  coal  murh  farther  into 
that  country  and  would  drive  W(nnI  out  of  the  market  in  many  [ilaires. 
Authraeite  coal  is  us(m1  mostly  for  domestie  pur|>osi»s. 

Q.  Then  the  removal  of  the  tarilf,  if  I  understand  you,  would  incnsisc 
the  Held  of  sale! — A.  For  our  business. 

Q*  Would  it  iM'nt'lit  you  if  it  di<l  not  raise  the  pric4^  of  coal  f — A.  The 
tariff  wouhl  not  aU'ect  the  price  of  anthracite  coal,  bec;iuso  we  do  not 
compete  with  foreign  coal. 
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Q.  Tlien  yoa  vonld  simply  sell  mon  coal  T— A.  We  would  )>n»li  tlit 
market  Cufeher  into  Oanaoik 

Q.  Would  Dot  the  iooreased  amoaot  of  upal  sold  iucrease  tjie  prion  n( 
ooalf — ^A.  It  Tonld  hdp,  bat  not  exaotly  by  tm  increase  in  prices. 

Q.  tbtM  removal  oftho  tariff  Qpon  coal  wonld  hare  the  effect  to  nuke 
ooal  higher  to  the  eotuamenin  the  Btates  of  ^ev  York,  "Sew  BDelmd, 
aod  Hmaesota  voold  it  not  f— A.  Sot  appreciably.  It  would  bdp  in 
by  allowing  an  iueteased  oatpnb  If  we  advauce  the  price  above  wliat 
venoT  get,  we  woold  bedlivea  out  of  mauy  markets  by  soft  coaL  We 
omdd  notget  the  prioe  up,  beoaoM  of  tlio  competition  of  soft  voa). 

Q.  If  ttien  wa«  no  ooBtom  daty  npon  coal  woiik!  you  not  meet  Biire- 
peaa  oompetltion  npon  theooasts  of  th6  Atlantic  tstatvs  f— A.  )  da  un 
tlilnk  taUng  tiie  tariff  off  ooal  would  aA'ect  anthracite  much ;  If  it  didn 
would  rather  help  OS,  if  the  Canadians  take  their  tariOfolf.  Oteoant 
if  we  take  oar  tariff  off  aodtfae  OaoadianH  do  not,  then  my  reiaarki 
wonidaUfitUto  thegroood.  What  I,say  is  this:  If  there  was  a  ltd- 
proci^  treaty  by  whidi  oar  ooal  would  be  let  into  Canada  in  couslden- 
tton  of  our  letting  thtfn  in  here,  it  woold  be  aratfaer  good  thiug  for  (u. 

Q.  In  your  plan  you  wonld  omtt  the  fish  qaestion  and  the  iirvKlnctlaB 
oftbefiirnierst— A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  fl^h,  1  am  only  tslk- 
ingaboutooal.    Ton  asked  me  about  the  coal  bnsiuess. 

Q.  In  which  inapeotioadistriot  are  yonrmineis  sitaatcd  1 — A.  I'nteti- 
oally  Hr.  Boderiok's.    We  nave  on&io  another  district. 

Q.  Thati8Na4,IbelieTe;tbati8Mr.Koderiok'8l— A.  Idonotkmw, 
bnt  I  believe  It  is. 

Q.  The  Beading  BaUxoad  strikeL  I  oeliove,  orifrinatcd  at  Eliuihe^ 
port  T— A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  at  Port  Biohniond. 

Q.  Now,  the  trouble  at  Blirabethport  is  reportod  to  have  ariswii  br- 
caose  the  Beading  operators  were  said  to  have  attempted  to  1111  oas<( 
yonrboatswiththeBeading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  coal  f — ^A.Oox,Bna 
&  Co.  buy  and  sell  a  great  deal  of  coal,  and  beiug  aboat  oat  of  bodnev 
as  operators  in  conseqaence  of  our  strike,  we  purchased  from  the  Bead- 
lag  Coal  and  Iron  Company  and  other  parties  thonsa&ds  and  ten*  of 
thousands  tons  of  coal.  We  pnrcliased,  among  other  things,  400  toW 
tons  of  broken  coal  from  the  Reading  Company,  and  we  sent  onr  host 
to  Elizabethport  for  the  coal,  as  it  was  to  be  delivered  £  o.  b.  Whca 
the  boat  got  there  they  telephoned  np  that  themen  would  notload  the  bnt, 
and  to  send  another.  We  sent  word  back  that  we  bongbt  that  coal  sad 
sent  our  boat  there  for  it,  and  wanted  it  loaded.  They  then  offered  to 
deliver  the  coal  to  us  in  their  own  boats  at  any  point  in  New  York  Hit 
bor  we  wished  at  25  cenfg  a  ton  freight,  whatever  the  freight  mi^tbe. 
:  That  we  declined.  We  notified  them,  through  counsel,  we  wonld  tpfij 
for  a  mandamus  to  the  court  to  compel  the  company  to  load  that  boit 
'  Tbeu  they  offered  to  deliver  the  coal  tree  at  any  point  we  wanted.  We 
declined  that,  and  they  declined  to  load  it. 

Q.  Tell  HS  whyjou  declined  that! — A.  Because  we  have  manytim- 
I  saud  dollars  wortn  of  boats  in  New  York  Harbor:  we  have  pud  ftr 
I  them;  they  are  under  United  States  registry,  and  we  wanted  to  And 
!  out  whether  they  would  have  to  be  broken  np  or  whether  these  bosti 

could  go  anywhere  and  be  loaded. 
j       Q.  What  do  you  uuderataud  was  the  reason  why  they  wonld  notlosd 
'   that  boat  f — A.  They  said  their  men  would  not  load  it. 

Q.  Upon  what  ground  f — A,  Because  they  belonged  tons  and  wehad 
a  strike.  Then  we  made  application  to  the  court  of  Philadelphia,  settiBC 
forth  a  statement  of  the  foots,  which  I  presume  yon  have,  and  the  Ja4* 
said  they  were  going  out  of  the  hands  Qf  the  receiver9ii|*'W0<f  tkm 
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datyj,  and  be  eoald  not  give  a  mandamns;  that  they  would  be  out  of  the 
jaribdiction  of  the  court  before  it  could  he  heard;  that  Ir  an  I  under- 
■tand  it.  The  day  we  applied  to  the  court  for  the  mandamus  they  or- 
dered the  men  to  loiul  that  boat  and  the  men  declined. 

Q.  That  was  just  about  the  time  of  the  Readiuji:  Railroad  strike  ? — A. 
Then  they  onlereil  the  men  the  same  day  at  the  name  time  to  put  i^rain 
can  into  Taylor  &  Co.'8  sheds  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  strike  originated 
at  both  places. 

Q.  If  there  are  any  other  details  cx>nnected  with  the  KlizalK*thport 
trausactions  we  would  like  to  have  them  ! — A.  I  may  say  the  affair  was  a 
mere  accident  on  our  part.  We  had  l>een  buying  and  selliug  coal  and 
having  the  boats  loaded  all  over  New  York  Harbor,  and  we  were  an 
mach  surprised  as  anybody  in  the  country.  Many  peo])le  thought  we 
had  set  it  up,  but  it  was  a  mere  accident.  When  they  refustHl  to  load 
the  boat  we  determined  to  know  whether  our  boats  could  tninsiict  busi- 
ness or  not. 

Q.  You  proposed  also  to  know  whether  the  Knights  <»f  Lul>or  were  go- 
ing to  assist  you  in  managing  your  business  t — A.  We  have  got  IG  to 
18  boats  and  tliey  cost  a  great  deal  of  money.' 

Q.  Did  not  the  other  element  come  in  f — A.  We  would  have  done 
the  same  thing  if  our  boats  for  any  other  reason  hud  been  ordered 
away  and  they  wouUl  not  loiul  them. 

Q.  Wiis  it  one  boat  or  more  ? — A.  Only  one. 

Q.  Where  was  that  to  be  delivered  f — A.  I  think  in  New  York  Harbor. 

Q.  Was  it  ui»on  an  old  contract  that  you  had  made  lM*fore  the  strike 
to  snp[ily  that  coal  f — A.  I  do  not  know  alK)ut  that,  it  was  in  the  reg- 
ular course  of  business,  and  the  first  thing  I  heard  of  it  was  in  a  letter 
from  our  New  Y<irk  oftic^^  stating  what  hail  hapiHMied. 

Q.  Was  not  the  coal  intended  to  till  a  contract  which  you  w(*re  pre- 
ventetl  from  tilling  by  reason  of  tlie  Lehigh  strike  ? — A.  It  is  tlitferent 
coal  from  ours,  and  I  do  not  think  we  couhi  have  tilled  a  c<in tract  with 
it.  It  is  coal  that  was  bought  and  sohl  to  make  a  commission  on  ;  that 
lA  all. 

Q.  Then  you  have  no  knowhulge  of  its  being  inteiuh^d  to  till  a  pre- 
existing contract  1 — A.  I  have  no  knowltMlge  of  that.  In  fact,  1  do  not 
know  who  the  coal  was  intended  for.  It  was  a  mere  accident,  and  it 
wa8  one  of  those  things  that  astonished  us  as  much  as  anylxnly. 

]\y  Mr.  Andehson  : 

Q.  As  1  understand  you,  your  stati'Uient  was  that  if  you  hatl  tt)  [my 
more  for  wa^zes  than  you  do  now,  that  it  would  practicallv  drive  you  out 
of  the  business  f — A.  If  we  had  to  pay  ni(»re  than  wr  <lo  now,  and  the 
price  of  C4)al  ivmains  as  it  has  been,  we  would  pra4-tical!y  make  not  t*ven 
a  low  inten*Nt  (»n  our  ca[)ital. 

if.  And  you  said  your  estimatt*  was  ahont  1-  rents  a  ton  f — A.  Yes: 
for  lSS4i  and  ISSI,  with<mt  charging  interest  or  «lepreciatioii.  Now,  I 
want  to  say  .vou  can  make  it  s.  1*,  KK  11.  and  1-  cents.  I  lia\e  given  a 
larger  figure  than  1  wouitl  to  my  ]»artner,  but  as  near  as  I  <*.iii  estimate 
11  cents  is  alNuit  the  outside  tiguie. 

Q.  Of  course  the  coal  at  the  l)reaker  is  not  in  tin*  market,  it  must  1h^ 
trans|K)rt(Hl  to  the  market,  and  I  think  yon  said  the  freight  was  alniut 
#1.85  to  riiiladelphia.  How  many  mih's  is  that  from  your  breakers  f — 
A.  It  varies  at  the  dilferent  breakers  from  \H\  to  I'JO  miles.  It  would 
probably  average  at  our  breakers  1 15  miles. 

Q.  What  rate  per  ti)n  per  mile  would  that  be  ? — A.  It  is  over  U  eents. 

Q.  Y'ou  {Kiy  ^i.ST}  for  that  transportation.    Of  course  if  that  was  re- 
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duced  you  would  make  a  good  deal  more  profit! — A.  Of  oonne  we 

would. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  transportation  is  an  important  factor  as  either 
the  miningor  anything  else  ! — A.  Yes ;  the  point  is  this:  We  get  an  ab- 
solute sum  from' the  consumer ;  now  we  have  to  pay  an  absolate  snm 
to  the  railroad  company.  Now,  if  we  pay  5  cents  less  to  the  railroad 
company,  we  make  that  5  cents,  and  if  we  pay  $1  less,  we  make  that 
much. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  one  of  these  roads  (I  believe  it  was 
the  Jersey  Central)  had  a  shifting  scale  ! — A.  These  rates  are  all  pab- 
lished.    There  is  no  secret  about  them ;  they  have  a  sliding  scale. 

(See  anthracite  coal  tariff  of  the  New  Jersey  Central  Kailroad  Com- 
pany, appended  to  testimony.) 

Q.  Upon  what  basis  do  they  arrange  that  sliding  scale  t — A.  The 
shippers  of  coal  from  a  certain  region,  who  pay  the  same  tolls  to  tide- 
water, make  a  return  to  the  company  at  the  end  of  the  month  of  the 
total  number  of  tons  shipped  and  the  amount  realized  therefor,  t  o. 
b.,  in  New  York.  The  CQmpany  adds  together  the  total  amonnts  r^ 
ceived  for  all  the  coal  and  divides  it  by  the  total  number  of  tons  of  coal, 
which  gives  the  average  rate  for  which  all  coal  shipped  ander  this  sys- 
tem netted  in  New  York.  From  this  the  company  deducts  a  certain 
sum  which  is  intended  to  cover  royalty,  selling  expenses,  etc.  This 
leaves  the  price  for  the  coal  mined  and  transportation,  and  the  com- 
pany takes  a  certain  percentage  of  this  amount  for  transporting  the 
coal  to  market,  and  in  the  case  of  the  New  Jersey  Central  this  is  repre- 
sented by  a  fixed  sum.  This  does  not  apply  to  the*smaller  sizes,  whidi 
are  very  much  less  in  value  and  which  pay  a  little  less  transportation. 
That  is  to  say,  a  fixed  sum  is  deducted  from  the  rate  found  for  the  large 
coal  to  determine  the  tolls  on  the  small  sizes.  Where  the  company 
ships  the  coal  themselves  an  extra  charge  is  made  for  terminal  facilities, 
but  a  very  hirge  proportion  of  the  coal  carried  by  this  arrangement  is 
shipped  by  the  parties  who  own  it,  they  having  their  own  wharves  in 
New  York  Harbor. 

Q,  What  is  the  royalty  referred  to  in  the  above  answer? — A.  The 
royalty  means  what  the  miner  has  to  pay  to  the  land-owner.  You  see 
the  idea  of  the  railroad  company  is,  the  miner  has  no  control  of  that,  he 
has  got  to  i)ay  that,  and  they  do  not  participate  in  it.  The  idea  is  of 
the  Jersey  (Central  Railroad;  the  railroad  gets  a  percentage  out  of  any 
advance  in  coal  and  the  balance  is  for  the  coal  operator.  It  is  a  plan 
that  was  adoi)ted  for  the  purpose  of  getting  something  which  would  al- 
low the  individual  operators  to  shii^  in  competition  with  the  coal  mining 
and  i)rodacing  companies,  because  in  this  way,  if  coal  goes  up  or  down, 
you  do  not  have  to  see  the  railroad  in  regard  to  a  change  of  tolls.  Vou 
know  if  tolls  go  down  or  up  it  will  not  be  in  an  arbitrary  way. 

Q.  I  understand  the  company,  by  this  agreement,  deducted  royalty  ?— 
A.  They  deduct  a  fixed  sum  supposed  to  cover  the  whole  fixed  charges 
of  selling,  royalty,  etc. 

Q.  They  deduet  royalty  and  then  they  allow  some  percentage  for  sell- 
ing expenses  ? — A.  The  clerical  expenses  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Q,  What  is  the  highest  i)ereentage  that  the  company  has  charged, 
within  your  knowledge,  for  the  last  couple  of  years  for  tolls  ?— A.  1 
think  they  charj^^ed  us  for  a  short  time  50  per  cent. ;  that  was  the  highest. 
After  they  found  this  was  to  high  they  made  an  arbitrary  reduction. 

Q.  Within  the  last  eighteen  months  what  has  been  the  lowest  percent- 
age ? — A.  The  i)ereentage  is  always  the  same,  but  the  amount  varies 
with  the  price  of  coal. 
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ii.  What  is  the  fixed  i>ercent»fire  f — A.  50  per  cent. 

i).  Then  on  this  slidin^r  scah*  it  is  determined  by  tlie  price  of  coal  in 
tli4)  market  ? — A.  If  coal  goes  up  20  cents  i\  ton  in  New  York  the  com- 
puiiy  fleets  10  cents  more,  and  if  it  [^oes  down  we  take  off  10  c^nts.  Thi» 
10  cents  taken  oft  the  tolls  fix<Ml  by  the  pen;entajre  is  arbitniry.  In 
other  wonls,  if  coal  sohl  for  W  cents  at  the  breaker  they  wouhl  p*t 
nothini^:  and  then  if  it  went  up  10  cents  to  $1  they  wouhl  get  50  per 
cent,  and  so  on. 

Q.  Do  they  char^re  50  per  cent,  on  the  sum  that  remaihs  of  XM 
price  received  for  coal  after  deducting  royalty  and  selliuj;  exi>ensesf — 
A.  This  is  after  deducting  this  70  cents  royalty  and  milling  exiN*nses. 
That  they  consider  as  something;  the  operator  had  to  pay  altogether 
outside  of  the  mining  business. 

Q.  Why  did  the  ojwra tors  agree  to  that  50  \wt  cent.  ? — A.  It  was  the 
liest  we  could  get. 

Q.  If  the  o[)erators  could  obtain  that  transi>ortation  for  2«j  per 
cenU  ? — A.  He  would  make  the  other  25  i>er  cent. 

Q.  And  then  you  could  afibnl  to  pay  more  wages  ? — A.  Provided  the 
oi^erators  did  not  give  it  away  to  the  consumei^s. 

Q.  Assuming  the  price  to  be  tlie  same,  you  could  then  pay  higher 
wages.  Now,  Judge  Parker,  a  moment  since,  asked  ycm  in  regard  to 
remedies.  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  legislation  might  be  had  controll- 
ing the  price  of  tolls  or  rate  of  tolls  f — A.  It  has  not  Ih'cu  successful. 
The  great  mistake  of  this  whole  thing  was  when  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania made  the  mining  and  carrying  cor]>orations  one,  and  they  never 
vjin  get  out  of  it ;  and  the  question  how  the  individual  o])eratoi's  will  get 
out  of  it  is  moTi}  than  I  can  tell. 

Q.  Well,  this  is  true,  that  if  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  should  reduce 
the  tolls  charged  on  such  traffic,  that  would,  of  course,  give  to  yon  a 
better  {irotit,  which  you  could  distribute  between  the  consumer,  your- 
self, and  your  men ;  then  as  to  interstate  commerce,  if  it  wiis  found 
feasible  for  Congress  to  regulate  and  restrict  this  50  |>er  cent,  now  Ink- 
ing charged  then  it  would  have  an  effect  as  to  interstate  eommerct^ 
giving  the  same  result ! — A.  The  only  trouble  is  that  some  of  the  old 
cliarters  allow  them  to  charge  3  c^nts  a  ton  ]>er  mile. 

Q.  Then  it  is  a  thing  for  the  present  legislature  to  settle  that? — A. 
Not  under  our  constitution.  All  these  charters  that  have  been  passe<l 
MHce  the  amendment  to  the  constitution  provided  that  the  legislatun<» 
muhK  but  the  old  charters  cannot  l>ealtere<l  under  the  Darmouth  ("ol- 
h«;'e  derision,  that  you  can  not  imjmir  the  validity  of  a  contract.  If  we 
oouid  get  cheaper  trans[K>rtation,  why  there  would  l>e  more  to  divide 
betw«»«M]  the  consumers  and  the  men. 

Q.  Now  another  i>oint.  You  spoke  of  the  Jersey  <'entral  obtaining 
statist ies  of  coal  shipments  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  and  upon 
that  data  arranging  their  basis.  How  do  they  obtain  tlu)s<'  statist  ies  f — 
A.  Kvery  sliip]»er  over  the  road  furnishes  a  statement  of  ctml  sold  and 
what  they  got  for  it  in  the  aggn*gate. 

Q.  In  order  to  make  this  statement  complete  they  must  imrlude,  of 
ooorse,  shipments  over  all  other  roatls? — A.  No;  it  is  only  eoal  that 
goes  over  their  roa«l  and  pays  toll  ou  this  basis.  Then*  are  two  or  thnn) 
reicions;  Wilkes  Harre  coal  is  carried  on  the  same  principle,  but  it  does 
not  go  in  to  make  up  our  rate.  The  c(»al  that  makes  up  our  rate  is  the 
Lehigh  Navigation  Ctmipany  coal,  our  coal,  the  Honey  r»nN)k  ctuil  (l>e- 
longing  to  the  Wilkes  Barn^  (Nmipany,  but  in  our  region),  the  rp|H*r  I^*- 
bigbi  the  Pond  Creek,  and  tiandy  Kun  coal.    They  all  go  over  the  same 

SO  PENT? 
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line.    Only  tbat  part  of  our  coal  that  goes  over  this  fine  is  pat  m  to 
make  up  the  average. 

Q.  1  understand  that  this  coal  from  the  Lehigh  region  all  sabstan* 
tially  goes  over  the  same  railroad  line  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  distance,  say,  to  the  farther  of  these  t — A.  They  will 
not  vary  more  than  3  or  4  miles ;  they  are  practically  the  same  thing. 

Q.  I  thought  I  understood  you  to  say  they  had  a  different  rate  t— A. 
That  rate  varies  with  the  price  of  coal. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  the  price  today  is  so  and  so,  say  $4,  and  that  toll  is 
arranged  upon  that  $4  basis ;  that  is,  this  reduction,  etc.  On  that  same 
day  coal  is  brought  from  this  same  point  over  substantially  the  same 
distance,  over  the  same  road,  and  they  receive  what  f — A.  Exactly  the 
same  tolls. 

Q.  I  understood  you  that  they  received  different  t — A.  The  Lehigli* 
region  would  be  the  same,  but  they  have  a  large  systenx  of  collieries  in 
the  Wilkes  Barre  region.    They  have  another  system  there  which  they 
pay  on. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  looked  into  the  question  as  to  whether  there  are 
parties  shipping  on  that  line  receiving  less  tolls  than  you  did  f — A.  I 
do  not  know  positively,  but  I  think  that  they  do  not  now.  The  Lebigfa 
Coal  and  Kavigation  Company  pays  a  little  less  than  we  do  becaoK 
they  carry  coal  a  part  of  the  way  over  their  own  road.  They  run  a  road 
to  their  own  mines  and  deliver  at  a  certain  point  on  the  railroad,  so  tb^ 
have  another  arrangement. 

Q.  How  much  difference  is  therebetween  their  coa^nd  your  coolhj 
rail  ? — A.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  difference.  They  have  their  own  lo- 
comotives and  they  have  got  an  advantage.  They  ran  to  the  different 
collieries,  and  they  deliver  to  wharves  at  certain  points,  and  they  own 
their  own  railroad,  too. 

Q.  Does  the  Jersey  Central,  to  whom  all  the  individual  operators 
make  these  returns,  also  obtain  the  statistics  of  anthracite,  both  at 
Philadelphia  and  New  Yorkf — A.  Only  New  York:  for  all  places  short 
of  New  York  there  is  a  fixed  rate  of  schedule. 

Q.  Take  New  York,  are  statistics  collected  for  shipment  over  other 
roads  as  in  the  ciise  of  the  «lersey  Central  ? — A.  I  am  not  positive.  The 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  used  to,  but  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  do  now.  They  charge  a  certain  percentage  of  their  own  price,  but 
we  are  not  shippers  over  that  road,  and  1  am  not  familiar  enough  with  it 
(Mr.  Coxe  afterwards  informed  the  committee  that  the  New  Jersey  Cen- 
tral Kailroad  had  changed  its  system  somewhat.) 

Q.  You  referred  in  your  testimony  to  some  proceedings  by  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  against  certain  railroad  companies  or  carrying  com- 
panies ? — A.  They  were  after  the  chartered  corporations. 

Q.  And  in  those  proceedings  it  was  shown,  so  1  have  been  informed 
that  the  roads  all  collected  the  statistics  of  the  whole  anthracite  re- 
gion ? — A.  They  collected  statistics  of  the  amount  shipped,  or  rather 
they  used  to  do  it,  but  1  think  the  man  has  lost  his  place  and  has  gone 
into  some  private  business. 

i}.  The  man  to  whom  you  refer  is  Mr.  .Jones.  What  was  his  inten- 
tion ? — A.  1  do  not  know. 

Q.  At  that  time  Mr.  Jones  published  circulars  each  month? — A.  I 
tliink  every  week.  1  think  that  he  collated  them  at  the  end  of  the  month 
or  end  of  the  year. 

Q»  Did  you  receive  those  circulars? — A.  Y\^s;  everybody  did. 

Q.  Do  you  receive  any  circulars  from  him  now? — A.  Mr.  Jones,  the 
othtr  day,  asked  us  whether  we  would  agree  to  pay  something  for  bar- 
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ug  the  statistics  gathered.    He  has  gone  into  it  as  a  private  spccala* 
lou. 

Q.  Do  you  still  receive  circulars? — A.  I  saw  one  last  week.  The  way 
[  hap[K^ue<l  to  see  it  was  that  he  had  seen  other  i)eople  and  wanted  to 
enow  whether  we  would  not  contribute  something  to  having  the  sta- 
istics  gatheretl. 

Q.  I  do  not  care  about  that,  and  I  do  not  care  whether  you  receive 
them  or  not;  but,  as  I  understand  it,  you  received  such  circulars  within 
the  last  year? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  fre<iuently  ? — A.  I  think  every  week.  I  think  they  were  al- 
rfiys  published  in  all  the  coal  papers. 

Q.  And  these  were  the  circulars  to  which  reference  has  been  made  f — 
a.  It  is  simply  a  collated  statement  of  the  amount  shipped  from  each 
reirioif  by  each  interest. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  between  these  circulars  than  those  at  the 
dme  prior  to  these  proceedings? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  differ- 
race  a^  all,  except  that  ^Ir.  Jones  formerly  had  a  position  and  now  ho 
ban  not. 

Q.  The  work  of  collecting  the  statistics  is  maintained? — A.  I  think 
everybody'  send  their  shipments. 

Q.'  And  infoimation  is  distributed  totheoperators  just  as  before  f— -A. 
It  will  l)e  to  those  who  pay  for  it. 

Q.  If  they  pay  for  it  these  circulars  will  be  distributed  just  as  before ; 
in  other  words,  there  is  no  difference  in  the  collecting  and  distribution 
of  information. — A.  I  am  not  by  any  means  certain  that  Mr.  Jones  will 
be  able  to  make  it  pay.  lie  may  give  it  up.  The  difl'erenee  before  was 
that  Mr.  Jones  did  it  as  an  oflicer  of  the  company,  who  told  him  to  do 
it,  and  now  he  is  trying  to  do  it  as  a  private  business. 

Q.  Mr.  Jones's  testimony  shows  part  of  the  time  he  is  employeil  by 
the  Reading  Railroad  <'ompany,  and  then  he  is  subseffuently  in  the 
employ  of  the  difl'ereiit  interests  re[)resentiHl  in  a  meeting  of  which  Mr. 
Barris  was  s<*cretary,  and  then,  I  think,  his  evidene^.*  showed  that  the 
Ulotment,  to  whi<*h  Judge  I*arker  referred  was  made  by  the  represent- 
fttives  of  the  carrying  coni])anies,  and  those  carrying  companies  made 
payment  to  .Mr.  Jones,  and  in  some  ca^^s  doing  so  directly  by  checks 
iml  in  some  mises  by  Mr.  Harris,  and  that  at  that  tinit*  the  allotment 
lyatero  was  in  oi>eration.  Now,  what  I  want  to  get  ait  is  this:  whether 
there  is  any  dift'eren<*e  materially  in  supplying  Mr.  JonesV  information 
(yr  anything  of  that  kind,  or  whether  it  is  Mr.  Jones,  Smith,  or  anyl)o<ly 
slue,  and  whether,  in  the  matter  of  collecting  statistics,  and  in  the  man- 
ner of  distributing  that  information,  there  is  any  difference  today  f — 
A.  I  think  there  is  a  very  great  diflerence,  owing  to  this  fact.  I  do  not 
know  whether  Mr.  .fones  will  he  liable  to  get  the  flgun*s  or  not.  I 
think,  as  far  as  1  nntlerstand  it  now,  it  is  largely  a  private  sjieeulation 
of  bis  own.  I  do  not  know  mueh  alK)ut  it,  as  we  never  had  anything  to 
lo  with  ir.  It  was  sent  to  us,  and  we  have  now  Imhmi  asktnl  by  Mr. 
Jones,  as  a  iKTSonal  matter,  whether  we  would  contribute. 

Q.  During  the  time  this  allotment  system  was  in  operation  did  you 
w:  not  frequently  regulate  the  work  in  your  collieries  and  the  output  by 
that  information  f — A.  1  can  say  we  were  generally  considerably  short 
trf  what  we  wcmld  be  entitle<l,  Inrause  we  could  not  get  cars  to  ship  it. 

Q.  That  is  another  thing  I  want  to  know  alNHit.  In  the  exi>eriem*e 
of  the  last  ten  years  have  you  l>een  tronbleil  with  a  shortage  of  railrosid 
earn? — A.  Yes,  sir;  ^t  is  almost  chronic. 

Q.  Tell  us  something  about  that? — A.  Understand,  if  we  got  all  we 
vaoted  and  then  mined  all  we  could,  we  would  probably  have  broken 
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the  market.    Ip  otber  words,  the'  capacity  to  ptodnoe'  ■iiHiiiiilii  in  to 

great  for  the  demaad,  and  what  has  kept  eT^rybodfftoni  godngtoiHril 
u  tb«  &ct  that  the  tranaportatiofi  ha«  not  bean  AUBoteattocanyfL 
In  other  words.  If  wecoold  get  oar  price'  ibr  eaai,  weoould  art  laU 
becanse  we  cqpld  not  get  can  to  carry  it 

Q.  Myqaeationisthis:  TonhaTea<  rtain limit,  and  determiQewtot 
thelimit  shall  be  by  yonr  judf^nentoi  it^atid  yon  Bometimes  nsfcea 
lai^er  oatpnt  and  a  lAiaUer  oatpnt,  in  ispective  of  the  diobites  of  (bt 
railroad  company  as  to  whether  yon  afaall  bnve  facilities  for  transpoit- 
ingtbat  coal  to  market  or  not  Hy  po  twa«  this,  whether  the  raitnnd 
company  has  with  yoar  ezperienoe  in  die  last  ten  years,  no  nintttr 
what  the  inete       *  ly  ptev     tedyoa  from  sbippinct-oal  lo 

market  by  not      i       uu(  —A.  1    o  net  think  rbey  t-vt.>r  ditl  iht 

I  do  not  think  we  oi      h  have  tasen  the  grouud  that  if  we  de- 

manded ears "     ;  won     not  j^re  t        to  ns. 

Q.BntstiUj  wd:      tc      'i  me'Were  times  when  yoawnU 

have  sbi wed  tl    cy      n  oi         oatst — A.  Yes,  becanse  dnot 

^ways  there  are  not       le    iiicn.  ' 

Q.IsitDOttI     1  Di  ifir  to  have  cars  enough  1— A.  Y«si 

bnt  the  trouble  a     m u  inan  w        arer  the  luaiket  slacks  up  cui 

are  toined  into'       c       ;  .  ■  p  tlie  trarks.  and  people  donot 

nnload  them,  '\r  uen«v«T  i  <  is  h  aok  market  there  ar«  »  pnt 
many  oars  ont  of        dee.    '  itioi  is  rery  largely  iudaeated 

by  the  active  for  o 

Q.  Is  it  not  a       u      tl  h        t  the  company  cboosee  to  Re- 

late the      i  »      uy     t       ki      Ins  ears  loaded  or  by  fnilste  to 

fOm     L  uuii^iGne    i       i      go       aitnatiouand  can  oontrslitT— 

A.  i        IB  p  !y  ff       Bi     r  bnsitiess. 

Q.  XI  the  company  cnooHes  to  ge  yon  OU  per  cent,  instead  of  5B 

per  cent  for  freights,  they  can  do  nt — A.  It  would  freeze  ds  ont. 

Q,  They  have  it  in  their  power  as  an  individual  operator  to  take^l 
the  traffic  would  bear,  or,  in  plainEQgliab,prpci8i.'Iy  what  they  seefltm 
take  1 — A.  I  do  not  see  what  would  stop  it,  except  we  would  kick  like 
steers.  There  are  very  few  bnsiuesses  depemleut  on  railroads  thai  the 
compauy,  it'  it  charges  what  the  law  allows,  can  not  hamper  or  exter- 
miuate. 

Q.  And  the  coal  bnainesB  is  like  others  in  that  respect  f-~A.  Yes;  bat 
the  companies  have  been  moderately  rea8ou;ibIe.  We  go  to  them  tiid 
demaud  a  reduction  wherever  the  trade  will  not  stand  the  rate.  We 
are  haggling  all  the  time  about  it,  and  they  must  hel^  if  we  aretokt^ 
moFing. 

(J.  They  want  all  the  golden  eggs  the  goos^e  will  lay  without  KDiop 
the  goose!— A.  Exactly;  and  I  guess  that  is  the  way  most  busiueMBi 
are  managed.  Uf  course  they  do  not  want  to  kill  the  goose  that  la^n 
the  golden  egga. 

Q.  Bat  this  general  proposition  is  true,  that  oO  percent,  more  or  le«. 
as  stated  by  yon  heretofore,  is  taken  by  the  railroads  for  hauling  eotl  ' 
160  or  ISO  miles  f— A.  The  distance  to  ^ew  York  is  140  or  150  mils: 
I  do  not  remember  exactly  what  the  figures  are.  It  is  50  per  cmtof 
the  price  of  coal  less  a  figure,  and  I  tiiinU  this  really  aniODuU  I" 
aboutSOper  cent,  less  10. 

(j.  What  official  of  that  compauy  could  gire  OS  that  infiamatioaf- 
A.  'f  he  general  freight  agent.  Bat  it  isall  in  print;  tiiereisootroabk 
about  getting  it-  There  is  no  secret  aboat  it  I^  is  printed  and  mt 
to  every  shipper. 

Q.  I  understood  yon  to  state  that  the  cars  whiob         ti  vo^  MJ  P 
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Boffalo,  retnnic4l  with  ^rsiiii  f — A.  There  are  two  classes  of  cars  that 
carry  coal  to  Buffalo — the  o|H.Mitop  cars  which  carry  c^)al  and  which  go 
to  the  luinl>er  re^^ious  and  load  with  Iainbi*r,  and  the  l>ox  car  or  house 
car  goes  there  with  coal  and  it  is  th(Mi  loadcMl  with  grain. 

Q.  Take  the  box  car,  the  rate  on  that  i)cr  ton  per  mile  from  Chic  :go 
in  about  one-half  a  eentf—A.  The  rate  now  is  one-half  cent  a  ton  from 
the  mines  tol'liicago.    That  is  alK)ut  $1.50  a  ton  and  about  1MM>  miles. 

Q.  Yet  they  charge  you  1 A  cents  a  ton  to  New  York? — A.  \>s;  but 
tbe  car  to  t*hicago  has  a  back  load  for  grain  cars.  ^Ve  never  sand  any 
coal  tu  Chicago  in  K]M*cial  ciirs.  It  never  goes  there  uidess  thoy  have 
empty  cars  gtung  back. 

Q.  They  charge  you  -00  per  anit.  over  Chicago  rates  to  New  York ; 
tbey  charge  you  a  half  a  cent  for,  in  round  numbei*s,  1,000  miles,  and  they 
cbaVge  you  i  h  cents  f(u*  ITiO  miles.  In  your  judgment  as  an  outsider,  do 
yoa  think  that  extra  cent  ample  pay  fori  v  turned  em])tiesf — A.  I  think 
1^  cents  a  mile  is  a  very  big  pri<'e.  Then;  are  certain  terminal  ex[>enses — 
in  other  words,  to  determine  the  cost  per  tt>n  per  mile  you  have  got  to 
deduct  certain  expenses  for  terminals  at  tlie  end.  The  shorter  the  haul 
is  the  more  it  is  worth  per  ton  iier  mile.  If  they  haul  a  ton  of  coal  2 
miles  they  can  not  haul  that  for  1  cent  or  li  cents.  1  think  the  rate  to 
Uufl'aluidistaniH'  'MHi  miles)  was  last  year  alNuit  $2.20,  about  7  mills  ]>er 
mile,  which  is  a  little  more  than  the  Chicago  rate. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think,  as  a  citizen  of  Pennsylvania  and 
aD  obsi^rver  of  public  events,  that  there  is  any  understanding,  director 
indirect,  of  any  sort  between  the  carrying  companies  from  the  anthra- 
cite region  ti>  maintain  rates? — A.  My  impression  is  that  there  is  a 
general  feeling  among  all  railroad  cori>orations  to  do  what  they  call  act 
iu  harmony,  w  liirh  is  the  same  tiling. 

C^.  Can  you  tell  whether  Mr.  I'orbin  and  ilie  gentlemen  associated 
with  Mr.  Corbin  are  also  intereste«l  in  the  Lehigh  ivgion  f — A.  They 
have  no  interest  in  the  lii'high  Valley. 

Q.  They  have  in  tli«»  Jersry  Central? — A.  I  think  they  have. 

Q.  An«l  the  tlersey  (central  ctintrols  the  Lehigh  Valley  to  a  ecrUiin 
extent  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  any  parties  either  of  the  Keading  or  .lei-sey  Central  also  in 
the  Lehigh  Valley  .* — A.  There  are  three  directors  of  the  Jersey  Central 
who  an*  otlicers  of  the  Jjehi^h  Valley  Kailroatl. 

Q.  Is  it  within  your  general  knowledge  as  to  whether  they  repreM'Ut 
any  symiicate  which  is  representt'd  in  both  roads  .' — A.  1  <lo  not  know 
anything  alK>ut  it. 

Q.  Hut  substantially  these  roatls  work  tog«'ther  and  maintain  har- 
mony f — A.  1  think  then*  is  general  harmcmy  amongall  tin*  railroads  in 
the  State.     I  dt)  not  hear  of  any  tighting  at :  11  now. 

Q.  Y'ou  said  a  while  ago  there  liatl  been  some  confen*nee  between  the 
indivitlual  (»|K'rators,  which  would,  of  cours;\  lie  very  natural.  Was 
one  of  these  confenMiceshehl,  within  ycuir  information  in  any  way,alH>ut 
tbe  2241  of  I)ecemlM*r  at  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York  .' — A.  That  is  our 
office.  Tht*re were  two  gentlemen  tlieiv  besides  myself;  but  No.  1  Unmd- 
way  is  like  a  town  ;  there  are  over  a  hundreil  ditl'erent  otliees  in  it. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  if  that  was  a  confer. nee  vX  which  the  i^eading  in- 
terest was  supposed  to  Ih*  re))resented  with  .vference  to  the  strike  in 
the  Kt*ading  region,  or  some  sut:h  matter  as  that  ? — A.  No^  the  oidy  con- 
ference I  know  alMMit  was  when  two  or  three  gentlemen  met  at  t)ur  ottice; 
bat  that  was  before  any  strike  on  the  Keading  Kailroad  and  betbre  we 
knew  there  was  to  In*  any  or  anything  alK)Ut  it.    Mr.  Pardee  and  another 

Etiemau  stopiied  in  our  oflice,  but  it  was  before  any  strike  on  the 
iding  railroad,  and  wa»  had  no  itlea  of  it. 
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Q.  It  was  not  with  reference  to  that  strike  ? — ^A.  No.  I  have  no  doabt 
we  talked  about  it  there,  but  there  was  nobody  connected  with  the 
Eeading  in  our  office. 

Q.  I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  inquiring  into  private  matters. 
— A.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  conference  at  all  at  No.  1  Broadway, 
at  which  anybody  connected  in  any  shape  or  form  with  the  Beading 
Company  was  presento 

Q.  The  statement  has  been  made  to  me  about  to  this  effect :  That  tbe 
carrier  companies  (it  may  have  been  operators,  I  do  not  know  which) 
had  an  agreement,  the  result  of  which  had  a  very  decided  bearing  ap(Mi 
the  Beading  strike.  lu  other  words,  it  would  have  supplied  the  motive, 
and  their  statement  went  to  the  Beading  people  and  forced  the  strike 
or  lockout  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  word  of  truth  in  that.  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  it,  and  Iwould  have  probably  known.  I  can 
say  for  myself  that  I  never  knew  twenty-four  hours  beforehand  what 
the  Beading  was  going  to  do.  I  heard  reports  but  I  did  not  know  any* 
thing. 

Q.  My  question  was  in  reference  to  this  statement. — A.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  anything  in  it.  I  believe  the  Beading  Bailroad  in  this 
matter  paddled  their  own  canoe. 

Q.  In  regard  to  sales  agents ;  now,  during  the  time  that  allotment 
system  was  maintained  they  were  in  the  habit  of  having  regular  meet- 
iugs.  Is  it  within  your  general  information  whether  they  now  Lave 
meetings  ? — A.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  meeting  for  months. 

Q.  It  is  your  belief  that  it  is  neither  directly  or  indirectly,  openly 
or  secretly,  an  understanding  between  the  heaviest  of  the  coal  opera- 
tors, which  in  this  case  are  the  carrying  companies,  to  regulate  the  price 
and  output  ? — A.  Practically  the  position  is  thatthereisnone.  I  think 
there  is  general  feeling  among  these  men  as  to  meeting  together  and 
talking  about  it,  but  there  has  been  no  meeting  or  anything  done  in 
tlie  way  of  restriction  for  mouths,  and  in  fact  it  was  not  necessary,  for 
the  market  has  been  good  for  many  mouths.  Naturally,  most  of  those 
gentlemen  living  iu  New  York  and  engaged  in  the  same  business  con- 
stantly come  together  like  brokers  and  other  business  men  and  talk 
over  the  trade.  I  can  say  this,  there  is  a  general  feeling  that  tbeyhave 
got  to  look  out  for  the  trade ;  that  they  have  got  to  see  after  the  market 
and  see  it  does  not  go  to  pieces,  but  i.  is  in  a  very  general  sort  of  way; 
but  they  could  not  do  anything  absolutelyo  I  know  that  some  oi)era- 
tors,  when  the  market  was  a  little  weak  and  everybody  felt  uneasy  aud 
rostriction  was  considered  best  by  all,  they  would  go  on  shijjpiug  coal 
without  being  restricted.  1  do  not  know  of  any  case  where  a  man  said 
he  wanted  ears  that  he  did  not  get  them.  The  truth  is,  gentlemen, 
there  has  been  a  great  mistake  in  the  idea  there  was  an  immense  amount 
()['  monev  made  in  the  coal  business.  If  vouhad  received  all  the  money 
that  has  been  paid  for  the  c(»al  in  the  last  years,  1885  and  1880,  and 
tlien  paid  the  cost  of  mining,  I  do  not  think  you  would  have 

Q.  Suppose  you  did  not  pay  so  much  for  transportation  f — A.  That 
isdilierent, 

Q.  I  think  that  is  the  milk  in  the  cocoanut. — A.  I  am  tiUking  aboot 
what  1  know.  1  have  no  interest  except  ten  shares  in  the  Rt^adinj: 
liailroad  ('ompany,  which  has  paid  nothing  but  assessment  since  I  hsui 
it,  and  I  have  n(^  interest  in  railroads.    I  am  simply  a  miner. 

l>y  Mr  Pakker  : 

Q.  I  would  like  t^  have  your  judgment  and  statement  of  facts  in  re- 
gard to  the  i)rivate  operators  being  placed  in  competition  with  corpora- 
tions in  mining  ? — A.  It  is  a  mighty  hard  position,  I  can  t«ll  you. 
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Q.  That  is,  corporations  so  organized  and  being  coni/ectc<l  with  their 
own  transporters  must  pnt  you  at  their  mercy  in  regard  to  your  o^^era- 
tioiis  f — A.  Yes ;  and  I  do  not  see  what  would  prevent  cori>orations  from 
Kqueezing  out  individual  operators  and  in  a  way  that  the  public  couhl 
not  complain  of.  That  is  by  putting  down  prices  of  conl  for  a  certain 
oamlier  of  years.  It  wouUl  simply  freeze  us  out;  but  wo  would  make  a 
devil  of  a  tight  on  it,  I  can  tell  you. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  About  how  much  of  the  anthracite  coal  region  of  I^enusylvania  is 
owueii  or  controlled  by  the  railroads,  as  far  as  you  know;  and  1  would 
like,  if  you  couhl,  for  you  to  try  and  include  what  area  is  owned  and 
about  what  area  is  leased  ? — A  That  you  know  i  could  not  tell,  because 
noboily  knows  that  except  the  owners  and  the  companies. 

Q.  It  would  require  an  examination  of  the  deed  books  in  e^ich  county? 
—A.  That  would  not  give  it  to  yon. 

Q.  You  wouhl  have  to  have  a  geological  survey. — A.  There  is  a  sur- 
vey, but  if  you  lease  a  house  to  a  man  you  do  not  [)ut  it  on  record  ;  the 
consequence  is  that  the  miijority  of  the  coal  leases  are  not  on  record. 

Q.  Why  is  that! — A.  Jt  is  not  necessary  to  put  them  on  record. 
Many  of  the  coal  leases,  1  think,  are  not  on  record. 

Q.  ^>uppose  the  owner  of  the  land  leases  it  to  someboily  else  ? — A.  lie 
has  a  copy  aikd  you  have  yours,  and  you  keep  your  copy  in  the  safe  de- 
]K>6it.  That  is  the  reason  why  it  is  impossible  to  tell.  ^Vo  know  in  a 
general  way  that  suclia[)roi>ertyiscontrolletl  by  such  a  company.  But 
to  get  back  to  your  question.  Of  course  no  man  could  state  without 
going  over  the  figures,  but  1  should  say,  at  a  rough  guess,  about  75  |)er 
cent.  1  may  bo  wrong,  it  may  be  60  per  cent,  or  80  per  cent.,  but  just 
a8  an  otf-hand  guess  I  Hhould  say  75  per  cent. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  statute  of  frauds,  which  recpiires  that 
003'  contract  in  regard  to  land  for  more  than  a  year  shall  l>e  in  writfng, 
is  not  in  force  in  Pennsylvania  f — A.  1  do  not  know  that  the  law  in 
Peonsylvaiihi  ri'Cjuires  it  to  be  put  on  reconl.  If  some  one  else  buys 
the  land  ov«t  again  you  would  lose  it  if  you  had  not  your  deed  on 
reconl. 

Q.  Suppose  some  fellow  leases  it  f — A.  In  the  first  phice  you  have  a 
leanc  and  you  are  in  ]>ossession.  It  is  just  the  same  as  leasing  a  house. 
There  are  a  gn^at  many  leascH  of  houses  not  on  reconl.  The  8U|)n»me 
oonrt  of  th(*  State  has  decide^l  that  royalties  fnun  coal  lands  are  in  the 
nature  of  income,  and  where  a  man  leaves  an  income  interest  to  his  wife 
for  life  she  will  take  the  royalty. 

Q.  Y4)u  KiN»ke  of  having  a  great  many  coal  de|>ots  in  different  States 
and  coal  agents  who  s4*ll  your  coal ! — A.  Yes;  our  firm. 

Q.  WithdiflVrent  partners  or  agents  in  different  States?— A.  Yes;  the 
flrm  consists  of  myself,  my  two  brothers  who  are  living,  and  my  broth- 
er's estate  who  is  dead,  and  it  formerly  a)nsistiMl  of  my  ccmsin,  Frank 
Coxe,  of  North  Carolina. 

Q.  You  have  different  depots,  buildings,  when*  you  store  coal,  and 
you  have  agents  who  sell  it  f — A.  Oh,  yes;  the  agents  are  emph)yes  of 
the  firm. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  e;ise  with  all  these  railnmd  companies  who  are  also 
coal  o|)eratorst — A.  They  generally  have  what  we  have,  a  general  sales 
agent. 

Q.  You  have  your  heiulquarters  in  New  York.  Are  not  they  iti  the 
same  fix? — A.  Exactly  ;  the  s:ime  thing  exactly.  If  a  man  in  Dakota 
or  California  buys  a  ton  of  coal  from  us  and  pays  for  it,  the  money  is 
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paid  to  OB  and  there  is  so  oommimioik    But  in  vmmr  OMoe^eeai 
Uock  oat  eoalj  that  is,  the  general  aales  Mento  wfll  ftlve  Joto 
10,000  tons  and  John  Jones  SO^OOO  to  eelL    fie  may  be  a  looal- dealv  is 
a  certain  town,  StatOi  or  district    The-pzactioeis  to  have  a  gsnenlsdli 
agent,  and  then  local  ageate  in  dtflEuenl  diatrietab    One  mmmwM  ^ 
directly  with  the  dealers  or  he  may  deal  with  a  whclesale  man,  biit 
principle  is  to  have  one  head  who  handles  the  whote  thing; 

Q.  And.he  prescribes  the  price  as  a  general  tUngf— ▲.  Bo^air}  tti 
price  is  a  thing  prescribed  by  the  state  of  the  market  We  ttf  Ss4k 
the  price,  bat  we  can  not  do  it  There  is  no  power  on  eartdh  timt  on 
flz.<the  price  except  the  state  of  the  market 

Q.  What  was  the  average  price  of  coal,  say,  in  Angost  and  SeptariNT 
last  and  what  was  aboat  tiie  average  prme  per  ton  in  the  Kew  Terit 
market  daring  last  jrear  np  to  the  strike.  Jost  give  it  to  ns  nawii 
roand  nnmberst-^A.  The  Lehigh  coal  and  the  other  coals  are  a  Ullli 
different,  and  it  varies  with  the  sues. 

Q.  I  mean  the  average sise;  I  believe  stove  coal  istihe  Ugheat pilBi^ 
and  generally  I  think  that  is  qaoted  as  regalating  the  price  meoal-^ii 
The  tronble  aboat  this  isl  do  not  attend  to  these  matters. 

Q.  Yon  can  iq^iproadmate  itt— A.  I  snppose  the  price  would  raaia 
Aagnst  aboat  $4. 

Q.  What  the  year  through  t— A.  I  could  not  give  it  to  you* 

Q.  Three  dollars  and flf^  cents,  $4  Y-^A.  It  wassomewhere  betwwa 
$8JM>  and  $4  in  the  Few  York  market 

Q.  I  andttstood  you  to  tell  Mr.  Anderson  that  the  Jeiaeiy  Oorfnl 
Bailroad  transports  your  coal  to  the  Few  York  market  t— A.  We  seaA 
it  by  three  roads:  by  the  Pennsylvania^  the  Lehigh  Yalk|y|  and  ths 
Jersey  Gentral.  Some  of  oar  collieries  are  on  one  and  some  on  two  if 
these  roads. 

Q.  Do  all  these  companies  charge-yoa  the  same  fbeight  ratet— A. 
They  generally  all  try  to  get  there.  It  is  difficult  to  answer  this:  hot 
they  generally  all  get  about  the  same  prices,  although,  as  I  said,  the 
New  Jersey  Gentral  changes  the  freight  rate  with  the  price  of  coaL  The 
Pennsylvania  and  Lehigh  companies  fix  their  price,  and  they  patdish 
notices  that  coal  will  be  so  much. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  the  Jersey  Gentral  took  off  70  cents  from 
returns  you  made  to  it  of  what  you  sold  the  coal  a^  50  cents  of  the  same 
being  generally  understood  for  royalty  and  20  cents  for  selling  the  coal, 
and  that  the  company  took  one-half  that  was  left  for  fi^ight  or  tolls  t— A* 
One  half  less  ten  cents. 

Q.  Give  us  some  reason  for  the  taking  off  of  the  ten  cents  t — ^A.  Be- 
cause the  50  cents  panned  out  too  much  and  we  could  not  stand  it. 

Q.  That  iS;  if  they  took  the  50  per  cent,  the  one-half  was  too  mudi, 
and  you  could  not  stand  that  much  ? — A.  The  company  saw  that  they 
did  not  leave  us  anything,  and  they  took  it  off.  We  had  been  talkiog 
about  it,  und  one  morning  we  got  a  notice  it  had  been  taken  offl 

Q.  Now  please  tell  us  if  the  other  two  companies  charged  freight  io 
the  same  way  ? — A.  The  other  companies  simply  issue  a  circular  that 
the  tolls  on  coal  are  so  much.  Then  if  the  market  goes  off  they  send  ns 
a  circular  saying  freights  are  reduced.  If  the  coal  goes  up  they  in- 
crease the  rate.  It  is  a  sliding  tariff  and  arbitrary.  That  is  to  wSf 
there  is  no  system  on  which  it  is  done  except  the  company's  Judgment 
as  to  what  the  market  is. 

Q.  In  other  words,  what  the  coal  operators*  traffic  can  bear  and  siir- 
vive.  Does  it  not  look  to  you  that  way  ! — A.  My  impression  is  thertfl- 
road  companies  during  the  year 
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(j.  Do  they  not  charge  all  the  tratBo  will  bear  aud  sarvive,  no  matter 
liere  the  coal  cornea  from !— A.  There  is  no  question  bat  that  we  have 
ree  outlets,  and  you  ciin  understand  that  the  companies  could  not 
Eofd  to  squeeze  us,  because  the  rates  are  all  the  same.  There  is  an- 
ber  thing  which  the  companies  will  have  to  look  after,  and  that  is  to 
it  the  coal  distributed  proi)erly ;  but  it  is  a  very  cooii)1icated  thing. 
Q.  I  can  see  how  a  large  oi>erator  like  Goxe  Bros.  &  Co.  can  dictate 
rms  iustead  of  being  dictated  to;  they  are  not  at  the  mercy  of  any 
le  of  these  roads;  but  how  about  the  small  operators  who  must  go  on 
le  road  ? — A.  They  charge  the  same.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  dis- 
imination  about  that. 

Q.  Do  tliey  charge  the  same  toll  or  rate  of  freight,  no  matter  where 
e  coal  comes  from ;  in  other  words,  whether  it  be  a  short  haul  or  a 
Dg  haul  f — A.  The  haul  is  practically  the  same.  Among  the  many 
lestious  is  tlie  question  of  grades.  There  are  x)laces  where  they  have 
go  up  1(K)  or  200  feet  to  get  coal  out  I  think  the  best  thing  for  the 
al  companies  is  to  have  a  uniform  rate  from  all  regions  and  to  all 
^ints  except  those  near  the  mines;  I  think,  on  the  whole,  it  would  be 
ttter  for  all  [)arties. 

Q.  Praictically,  are  not  Coxe  Bros,  forced  partners  with  the  New  Jer* 
y  Central  Railroad  in  their  coal  business  f  In  other  words,  does  not 
e  New  Jersey  Central  share  the  profits  and  losses  on  coal  mined  by 
>xeBros.  ? — A.  I  have  never  found  them  dividing  the  losses,  and  I 
ive  ha<I  many  losses.  I  lost  a  breaker  that  burned  down  recently. 
Q.  Do  not  they  share  the  losses  and  the  actual  outjiut,  because  if  the 
ice  of  coal  loses  70  cents  a  ton  and  goes  down,  why  they  charge  less 
II ;  but  if  it  goi's  up  they  charge  more.  Then  are  not  Coxe  Bros, 
reed  partners  with  the  New  Jersey  C'entral  K4iilroa<l  in  the  coal-min- 
g  business  ? — A.  Tiiey  are  certainly  in  a  measure;  but  I  want  to  say 
lukly  that  it  was  at  the  nnpiest  of  the  oi>enitors  that  they  adopted 
at  system,  iK^cause  that  was  the  only  wa^'  we  had  of  com[>etiug  with 
e  coal  companies  who  owned  their  own  roads;  because  if  the  market 
II  off,  we  ha4l  to  shut  up,  unless  we  couhl  induce  the  railroad  com- 
iny  to  put  down  tolls.  Sup[)ose  coal  has  fallen,  as  within  the  last  w(H*k, 
•  If  the  railroad  company  did  not  immediately  reduu;  toils  we  would 
actically  have  to  suspend  shipment,  but  by  nnhuMng  t«>lls  on  the 
isis  to  what  we  C4)uld  atlord  wo  <lo  not  have  to  susimmkI.  We  went  on 
ipping;  we  knew  that  whatever  coal  netted  we  would  only  pay  that 
rcentage  on  it.  1  want  to  say,  in  Justice  to  the  Jersey  <  'entral,  that  it 
lA  done  more  at  the  suggestion  and  the  recpiest  of  the  o[>erators,  and 
ere  is  a  very  strong  leeling  to-day  among  the  operators  that  this  is 
e  best  way  for  the  intlividual  operator. 

Q.  The  other  two  companies,  do  they  praciiee  the  same  system? — A. 
le  other  two  companies  tix  it  arbitrarily,  and  the  pri<*e  is  arbitrarily 
A*anced  or  lowered  as  coal  ailvances  or  <leclines,  bnt  ui>on  nt>  tlxetl 
sis. 

Q.  Please  tf*II  us  this:  are  nt>t  the  owners  of  the  coal  lantls  who  lease 
ein  out  and  the  railroad  eonipanies  the  only  two  jiarties  engaged  and 
ucerued  in  the  mining  of  anthracite  coal,  who  always  make  unci  never 
sef-»A.  Of  course  the  owner  of  coal  lands  is  siin[>ly  selling  his  land 
installments. 

Q*  At  mighty  prices  f — A.  Sometimes  it  isantl  sometimes  it  is  not. 
Q.  Of  course  1  do  not  want  to  go  into  the  details  of  your  private  busi- 
«iif  but  can  you  give  us  what  you  wouhl  consider  the  general  average 
royalty  that  you  pay  per  ton  on  ct>al,  or  is  paicl  by  iiulivitlual  openi- 
rBt— A.  The  cheaiK»st  miiu*s  to  work  are  those  that  iKiy  the  highest 
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royalties,  because  the  royalty  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  ooaland 
the  cost  of  getting  it  out.  If  you  take  the  last  mine  that  must  be  oper- 
ated in  order  to  produce  thiB  amount  of  coal  needed  for  the  market,  and 
that  mine  is  very  difQcult  and  expensive  to  work,  of  course  you  p^a^ 
tically  get  no  royalty  for  that.  Now,  I  know  mines  right  alongside  of 
each  other  where  the  cost  of  mining  varies  probably  40  cents.  At  Drif- 
ton  there  is  one  part  of  the  mine  there  which  we  lease  from  another 
party  where  it  costs  25  to  30  cents  more  to  mine  than  it  does  in  the  land 
belonging  to  us.  The  man  that  has  got  a  piece  of  ground  where  cod 
can  be  mined  25 'cents  cheaper,  of  course  I  would  rather  pay  him  20  cents 
more  and  taking  the  chance  of  the  5  cents  than  to  lease  the  pooror 
ground. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  size  of  the  veins,  their  thickness,  their  length 
and  breadth,  and  their  being  above  or  below  the  water  level,  and  having 
a  good  roof,  and  the  amount  of  timber,  enters  into  the  amount  of  roy- 
alty f — A.  If  the  roof  is  good  and  solid  the  miner  can  go  right  ahead; 
if  it  is  treacherous,  and  every  now  and  then  the  roof  falls,  you  have  to 
pay  the  miner  more  per  ton  for  mining. 

Q.  Now,  give  us  about  what  is  the  general  average  royalty  that  the 
lessor  gets  ? — A.  The  highest  royalties  I  know  of  are  53  cents ;  and  the 
lowest  royalties — there  are  some  up  in  the  Wyoming  region  where  they 
run  as  low  as  15  cents. 

Q.  Would  you  say  midway  between  15  cents  and  53  cents  would  be 
the  average! — A.  The  lowest  in  our  region,  I  should  say  it  would  aver- 
age somewhere  about  40  cents,  at  the  outside  45  cents ;  the  average 
royalty  would  be  from  40  to  50  cents. 

Q.  Suppose  we  put  it  at  40  cents  ! — A.  That  is  too  low  for  the  royally 
in  our  region. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  an  average  for  the  other  regions  ! — A.  I  think  in 
the  Wilkes  Bane  region  it  is  lower  than  that,  but  in  the  Schuylkill  re- 
gion there  is  quite  a  large  royalty  i)aid.  The  collieries  there  are  larjjely 
owned  by  the  coal  companies ;  the  Reading  Company,  the  Pennsylvania 
Company,  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  all  own  large  portions  there.  The 
city  of  riiihulelphia  gets,  I  think,  very  large  royalties,  over  40  cents. 
They  have  got  very  line  collieries.  If  you  own  a  splendid  farm,  with 
the  very  richest  soil,  it  will  rent  for  a  good  deal  more  than  another  that 
has  a  poor,  sandy  soil  and  for  which  you  have  got  to  buy  fertilizers  by 
the  ton.  The  royalty  of  a  coal  mine  represents  very  nearly  the  relative 
advantages  in  working  it. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  something  about  a  coal  company  ownin<r 
the  stock  of  a  railroad  company  ? — A.  The  New  Jersey  Central  Railroad 
own  tbe  controlling  interest  of  the  Lehigh  and  Wilkes  Barre  CoalCotu- 
paiiy.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  owns  the  controlliu^r  inter- 
est in  a  niunber  of  other  companies ;  so  does  the  Reading  Railroad  Com- 
pany. Most  all  of  these  railroad  companies  are  either  coal-miuin*:  or 
transportation  companies,  but  in  one  case  there  is  a  coal  company  that 
owns  the  controlling  interest  in  a  railroad  company,  that  is  the  Penn- 
sylvania Coal  Company,  which  owns  a  railroad.  This  corporation  has 
a  different  name;  it  runs  from  Pittston,  and  is  called  the  Erie  and  Wyo- 
nun<;  Railroad. 

(^  You  also  said  something  about  the  Wyoming  system  of  mining 
having  no  slitling  scale,  and  that  they  have  fewer  strikes  there!— A. 
^o;  1  (lid  not  say  that.  I  guess  they  get  their  share  when  the  time 
conies  around;  they  have  had  them  there;  they  were  all  out  in  1S75. 

Q.  They  have  not  been  out  since? — A.  We  have  not  been  out  since 
1875 ;  wo  have  a  little  spat  now  and  then,  but  that  is  only  to  keep  our 
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selves  in  good  trim ;  wo  bavo  not  bad  any  serioas,  ntraiglit  fight,  ninoe 
1875. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  uh  about  wbat  is  the  capitation  of  miners? — A.  Tbe 
miners  are  assessed  so  mncb  for  o<*c*upation  ;  tluit  is,  tbey  pay  scbool 
taxes,  and  road  taxe.s,  and  \h)ot  taxes,  and  county  taxes. 

Q.  But  tbat  is  levied  in  tbat  capitation  tax  f — A.  Tbey  are  all  levie<l; 
I  pay  an  occupation  tax ;  every  man  as  far  sis  I  know,  in  our  county,  is 
assesseil  and  pays  occupation  tax. 

Q.  Wliat  I  want  to  ask  you  is,  alH>ut  wbat  sum  does  lie  bave  to  pay 
annually;  give  us  tbe  general  average  of  wbat  tbe  taxes  are. — A.  Every 
townsbip  bas  different  rates. 

Q.  Tbis  money  is  spent  locally  ! — A.  Tbere  is  a  county  tax. 

Q.  You  are  in  tbe  babit,  I  understand,  ot  collecting  tbese  taxes  ! — A. 
We  are  forced  by  law.  Tbe  point  is — tbe  way  it  is  done  is  tbis :  Mr.  Me- 
Garvey,  wben  sui)ervi8or  tliere,  furnisbed  a  certified  list  of  the  taxes 
he  has  got  against  all  men  wbo  be  believed  were  in  our  employment; 
then  we  bave  got  either  to  collect  tbat  tax,  or  make  altidavit  that  all 
the  men  whose  taxes  bave  not  been  collected  bad  not  at  any  time  dur- 
ing six  months  previous  to  their  credit  tbe  amount  of  tbe  tax. 

Q.  Please  now  give  me  alxmt  what  you  consider  tbe  general  average 
of  the  capitation  tax? — A.  1  think  for  tlie  miner  it  was  83.1Hh 

Q.  It  would  be  about  $4  for  each  hea<l  ? — A.  I  guess  tbe  highest  in 
Hazle  townsbip  would  be  «<.'(.1K)  for  a  miner  and  $!i?.OtS  for  a  lal^rer ;  if 
he  keeps  a  cow,  that  cow  bas  a  value. 

Q.  1  mean  for  oc<*upation  iK)ll-tax  f — A.  Tbis  is  in  our  townsbip ;  now, 
ever>'  man  is  assesse<l  his  occupation,  and  tbat  occupation  bas  a  value 
of  KG  much  ;  the  same  as  a  house,  a  cow,  or  anything. 

Q.  i  understand  tbat. — A.  Then  tbe  townsbip  levies — at  IMacki'reek 
perhaps  it  is  about  half  of  tbat ;  the  principal  tax  is  tbe  scbool  tax,  tbat 
is  about  two  and  two-tenths. 

Q.  IMease  tell  us  alM>ut  tbe  number  of  days  your  men  worked  on  the 
average  last  year  up  to  tbe  tim<»  of  tlie  strike  ? — A.  We  consider  it  as  a 
rule  alK)ut  two  liundred  and  litty  days  a  year. 

Q.  So  many  <lays  in  a  month ;  we  will  assume  twenty-six  working 
days  in  a  month,  alNuit  how  many  days  of  that  twenty-six  would  the 
miners  work ;  can  you  give  us  the  average? — A.  I  think  lean  do  so; 
this  average  is  obtained  by  adding  together  the  total  numbi*r  of  hours 
that  all  our  breakers  work  in  each  month,  and  dividing  that  by  ten,  that 
gives  tbe  numbiT  of  days  that  all  tbe  hnsikers  work,  and  dividing  that 
by  nine  gives  tbe  average  that  each  brt*aker  works.  Some  breakers 
work  more  than  others,  but  from  tbe  1st  of  January  to  the  1st  of  April 
the  average  numU^r  of  days'  work  was  twenty-two  in  the  month.  That 
ia  to  Rjiy,  that  if  we  multiply  twenty-two  by  ten,  auij  by  nine,  it  will  give 
tbe  total  hours  worked  by  all  the  breakers  in  those  three  months.  Tbe 
avera;;!^  ot  tw^uty-two  days  is  from  January  1  to  April  1.  Vnm\  April 
1  to  July  1,  1H87,  the  collieries  averaged  twenty-fimr  days;  and  from 
July  1  to  August  1  tbey  averaged  twenty-four  days.  S*mie  w)llieries 
have  done  less  work  and  others  twentytive  days,  but  this  is  the  aver- 
age duoiIht  of  days  all  our  men  worked,  assuming  tbat  each  man  did 
hin  proi)er  share  in  the  iiuiiiImt  of  days  we  worked.  One  colliery  nuiy 
have  worked  twenty-one  <lays  while  another  workwl  tweiity-tbrt»e  da3's, 
and  another  nineteen  days,  and  one  might  have*  lieen  less  than  this  if 
we  had  a  break-down  or  something  of  tbe  kin<l. 

Q*  Please  tell  the  committee  if  then*  bas  Imhmi  any  surplus  lalM>r ;  if 
yoa  did  not  have  mon^  labor  than  you  could  employwbenever  tbe  rail- 
load  oompauy  would  not  furnUh  cars  ? — A.  We  have  rather  gone  on  the 
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priadi^  at  onr  oolUeries  of  not  having  any  move  mm  ftanl» 
belp,  because  tihis  is  really  oneof  the  great  causes  of  tzpottle. 
do  not  hayecara,  we  haveto^stopyof  ooiine,baton  tkeaTerageiPSlwe 
not  had  a  very  great  sorplns  of  labor. 

Q.  Has  not  yonr  greiM^est  difficolly  in  mining,  mgnlatinr,  sad 
trolling  the  bomness  of  Ip^te  years  been  in  alwayBknowi^Br  i^irt 
of  coal  can  yon  would  get  to  load  and  ship  t— A.  ISTOy^notasbadnstfca^ 
becanse  the  raiboads  conld  tell  us  the  day  before  what  tbedr  could  fbe 
na;  the  honest  tmth  of  the  matter  is,  thero  are  mom  nnal  wlars at 
pieBent  in  existence  than  are  wanted,  becaose  it  was  shownistM 
when  the  Schnylkill  and  Lehigh  regions  went  oat  thciewiMi  noeiri 
fiunine,  and  the  other  region  prodnced  coal  enongh  t»  m§flf  Am 
market. 

'  Q.  Might  not  that  have  come  firom  a  cnpply  that  those  mines  lad 
when  the  strike  or  lockout  commenced;  that  tihey  had  on  haiidl*-^ 
Yon  cannotcarrycoalover  twenty-foor  hoars  at  themine;  yoatvivegotti 
ship  it  as  soon  as  yon  getitoat.  Of  course  they  had  plenty  of 
plenty  of  transportation  because  they  had  the  whole  field  to 


and  there  is  no  doubt  the  producing  capacity  of  the  uppieat  i«gioa.flr 
Wyoming  region,  was  worked  to  its  rail  extent;  but  thatshovedtM 
if  everybody  worked  full  they  would  smash  the  markets 

Q.  Then  ycm  are  obliged  to  have  an  allotmentbr  somethingof  thsUaiy 
either  expressed  or  implied  t— A.  We  have  got  to  have  aoasthisi^ 
We  have  got  to  stop  mining  more  tlian  we  can  dispose  ci  to  biing.lNi» 
ter  prices. 

Q.  Hence,  there  must  be  some  sort  of  understanding,  exBieassdor 
implied  t— A.  I  do  not  believe  in  it  myself ;  I  think  temporatuly  it  dsM^ 
but  I  do  not  believe  m  it  in  the  long  run.  I  think  an  nnderstandingii 
very  vague,  and  vary  indeterminable,  and  practically  there  is  no  pom 
to  enforce  it ;  and  I  believe  if  we  had  never  started  any  such  thing,  aid 
let  each  one  paddle  bis  own  canoe,  on  the  principle  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest,  it  would  have  been  the  best  thing. 

Q.  How  many  mines  had  you  formerly  in  occupation  t — A.  Nine. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  getting  out  each  year,  how  much  f — ^A.  We 
would  have  mined  b^st  year  probably — we  mined  in  August,  I  think, 
about  125,000  tons,  the  last  month  we  ran  full — we  ought  to  have  got 
out  1,400,000.    One  of  our  collieries  had  only  just  started. 

Q.  Now,  about  royalties }  you  own  some  of  these  collieries  and  lease 
others  t — A.  My  own  interest  in  any  of  the  collieries  at  all  is  less  than 
one-tenth,  as  an  owner. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  firm  now. — A.  What  is  supposed  to  be  owned 
by  Ooxe  Bros.  &  Go.  is  only  owned  in  part  by  them ;  one-thud  (rf  dint 
is  owned  by  people  who  live  in  other  States,  and  two-thirds  belongs  to 
the  children  and  grand  children  of  my  father. 

Q.  The  purpose  of  my  question  was  to  get  at  the  royalty  that  theflm 
of  Ooxe  Bros.  &  Co.  have  to  pay ;  you  have  to  pay  royalty  on  what 
portion,  more  than  half! — ^A.  Every  ton. 

Q.  To  the  heirs  as  well  as  the  lessors  ! — ^A.  We  have  to  pay  the  I^ 
high  Valley,  the  West  Buck  Mountain  Company,  and  the  Derringer  heirs, 
and  the  Black  Creek  Company,  and  the  Central  Company ;  of  the  remain* 
der,  one-third  of  it  goes  to  people  who  live  out  of  the  State. 

Q.  What  was  about  the  royalty  when  you  were  mining— you  aie  idle 
now  t — A.  We  do  not  give  any  now. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  lease  coal  mines  and  pay  no  royalty  in  casethflji 
lie  idle  t — A.  Most  of  the  leases  provide  that  if  we  do  not  ship  a  certain 
amount  in  a  year  we  have  got  to  pay  for  it,  but  we  have  got  tihe  safaiS' 
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qoeot  3*ear  to  make  it  up,  aud  the  miiiiinums  are  not  largo.  This 
arrnngemeDt  i8  sach  that  it  does  not  ])ay  to  let  the  mines  lie  u\h\ 

Q.  Are  the  minimuniM  very  small  ? — A.  They  run  from  20,000,  :iO,000, 
40,<M)0,  and  50,000  tons  a  year,  but  it  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  prop- 
erty. If  you  have  got  1,(NHI  acres  (  f  line  coal  lands,  they  will  want  prob- 
ably' a  minimum  of  100,iM)0  tons. 

Q.  The  minininin  royalty  that  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.  will  have  to  pay, 
in  case  oi)erations  are  not  resnmeil  in  the  Lehigh  n^gion,  will  be  very 
heavy  and  he  a  considerable  item  f — A.  It  will  amount  to  considerabfe 
money. 

Q.  i  understood  you  to  say  you  hiul  no  conferenre  with  the  strikers 
of  your  mines  bocanse  they  came  at  you  rather  dictatorially  ? — A.  None 
of  our  people  came  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Stoxe  : 

Q.  1  understood  you  to  say  that  if  you  had  acwMbnl  to  the  demands 
of  your  miners  in  September  that  you  would  have  bettn  compelled  to 
boirow  every  month  * — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Audit  would  have  resulted  in  a  constant  loss  to  you! — A.  Abso- 
lutely. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  wages  aud  ex|>en8es  of  o|)erating 

your  business  in  SeptemlR»r  wasalreaidy  as  grt^at  as  you  could  afford 

A.  (Interrupting!)  1  mean  its  organization.  You  can  not  tell  what  the 
cost  is  in  one  nuuitli :  yuu  have  got  to  take  the  tihole  year. 

Q.  (Continuing.)  That  the  exiH^nses  of  vtMir  business  were  then  as 
fpvat  as  the  business  could  bear  to  make  ycura  reasonable  proUt  on  your 
investment? — A.  T«)  make  us  any  prollt  of  any  kind  at  all.  We  were 
not  earning  as  much  on  our  capital  as  we  would  by  taking  it  to  the  city 
and  investing  it  in  mortgages. 

Q.  Ls  it  to  be  suppoMMl  that  all  >ou  operators  were  h>a<lingyour  coal 
a«id  shipping  it  to  market  at  a  very  small  per  cent.? — A.  Ver>' ;  there 
;ire  months  and  months  we  do  not  pay  expenses. 

Q.  I  suppose  tiiat  all  you  operators  understand  and  (constantly  un- 
derstand what  tlM' prie<*  of  coal  is  at  a  ^iven  time  f — A.  We  know  it 
pretty  welL 

Q.  is  it  a  fixed  thing  .* — A.  No,  no ;  it  varies  ;  sometimes  it  will  vary 
ir>  cents  witliin  a  few  months. 

Q.  For  instance,  now,  coal  hiis  a  market  value,  and  you  will  know 
with  reasonable  certainty  that  the  niarR<t  value  will  not  change  to- 
morrow V  r  the  next  day ;  or  if  it  does,  you  will  know  when  it  will  change, 
aud  the  cause  of  the  changed — A.  When  I  was  in  New  York  and  where 
I  got  your  telegram  to  come  hert»,  coal  went  off,  from  the  time  I  got 
your  telegram  in  the  morning  to  4  o'clock,  from  50  cents  to  (1  a  t(ui. 

Q.  Here  is  what  1  was  trying  to  get  at  :  If  >ou  were  niiningcoad,  and 
pa>ing^rll  that  the  business  would  ]K>ssibly  lN*ar  to  get  it  into  the  cars, 
the  freights  being  fixed  and  permanent,  how  is  it  that  you  can  buy  coal 
of  other  ojierators  for  8iK»culative  purp«)ses,  knowing  just  what  you 
know  of  the  market  .'—A.  One-third  of  our  capital  is  invested  in  the 
selliug  business,  in  boats.  diK'ks,  and  money  in  bank,  to  keep  thest(K;k 
up  and  all  that.  Now  a  great  many  operators  if  they  had  only  .*>0,000 
or  ItKMHM)  tons  of  coal  to*<ell,  <'ould  not  sell  it  West. 

Q.  How  do  you  manage  it  f — A.  We  buy  from  people  who  do  not 
have  aselling  department.  They  do  not  put  any  capital  in  theii|selling 
department,  ami  they  sell  to  A,  1>,  C,  or  anylwMly.  They, of  cH>urse,hav6 
to  take  less  than  a  man  who  has  a  s<*lling  department,  lMH*^iuse  they  save 
all  that  capital;  all  the  trouble,  aud  all  the  risk.    If  1  buy  10,000  tomi 
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of  coal  from  you  and  sell  it  you  get  your  money  from  me  at  onoe,  in- 
stead of  waiting,  and  there  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  losses. 

Q.  If  you  buy  of  me  10,000  tons  of  coal,  I  ought  to  know  just  what 
you  make? — A.  You  do  not  know,  because  we  may  buy  the  coal  when 
the  market  is  dull  and  pile  it  up,  because  we  have  the  capital  to  doit 
with.  I  know  one  case  where  New  York  Harbor  was  choked  up  with 
coal.  We  bought  coal  and  shipped  it  by  Erie  Canal  to  Buffalo,  mid 
from  there  by  vessel  to  Milwaukee,  and  held  it  for  several  months. 
There  are  always  people  who  simply  mine  coal,  and  have  to  sell  as  tb^ 
produce  it.  There  are  times  when  a  man  is  loaded  up  with  coal  and 
comes  to  you  and  asks  you  to  take  $5,000  or  $10,000  worth  of  coal 

Q.  I  understand  your  explanation.  Are  freights  any  higher  now  than 
they  were  in  1870  ! — ^V.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Well,  freights  throughout  the  country  have  decreased? — A.  They 
are  lower  now  than  ever.  In  18G1)  the  tolls  must  have  been  a  greatdeal 
higher  than  now.  I  think  in  1870,  but  I  am  not  positive,  we  had  to 
go  over  two  or  three  railroads  to  get  to  New  York. 

Q.  Now  the  tolls  are  lower  than  ever? — A.  A  great  deal  lower. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  paid  your  miners  larger  wages  in  1870, 
and  along  there,  than  now  ? — A.  In  18G9,  after  the  strike,  we  went  to 
work  and  coal  was  then  $7.50  in  Kew  York. 

Q.  Was  coal  much  higher  then  than  now  ? — A.  Very  much  higher. 

Q.  This  has  been  stated  to  us:  That  when  coal  in  1870  and  in  1871, 
and  along  there,  was  selling  at  practically  the  same  figures  as  it  is  now, 
when  the  relative  conditions  were  the  same,  you  were  paying  yoor 
miners  35  to  40  per  cent,  more  than  they  are  now  being  paidf — A  I 
know  that  in  1869  coal  was  $7.50  in  New  York;  we  started  at  a  very 
high  rate  of  wages. 

Q.  You  paid  a  great  deal  higher  wages  f — A.  Y'es,  and  in  six  weeks 
the  whole  thing  fell  through  and  we  all  stopped,  and  the  wages  were 
reduced.  The  coal  trade  at  that  ti.ue  ^ot  worse  and  worse,  and  in  1875 
we  had  another  strike,  which  lasted  six  months,  and  then  there  was 
a  readjustment  of  wages,  and  what  is  known  as  the  basis  was  estab- 
lished. From  1875  down  to  the  j)rcsent  time,  with  now  and  then  a 
short  interval,  the  wages  have  be(Mi  such  tiiat  there  are  very  few  of  the 
mining  companies  that  have  made  practically  anything. 

Q.  Well,  what  I  want  to  ask  is  the  sim])le  proposition,  did  yon  or 
not  in  18G1)  and  1870  and  1871,  ])ay  your  miners  more  money  for  the 
same  work  than  you  do  now  ? — A.  AVe  did  from  18G9  to  1875,  more 
than  we  pay  now. 

Q.  Was  it  not  a  considerable  per  cent,  higher? — A.  ^ly  impression  is 
that  we  reduced  the  price  about  10  per  cent,  in  1875;  I  think  that  was 
what  it  was.  Then  we  had  the  six:  months' strike.  We  found  it  was 
impossible  for  us  to  pay  the  old  wages,  so  we  shut  up  and  stopped.  ^Ve 
satisfied  ourselves  that  we  could  not  pay  the  higher  wages  and  live  on, 
so  we  stopped.  We  fixed  a  new  basis  in  1875.  There  was  a  time  when 
coal  went  so  low  that  we  could  not  even  pay  the  1875  basis  for  a  year  or 
two;  then  we  got  back  to  the  1875  basis,  and  we  have  been  working  on 
that,  with  this  exception,  from  1875  up  to  1887.  Our  accounts  of  the 
cost  of  coal,  the  ex])enses  of*mining,  and  the  prices  of  coal,  show  that 
that  is  ])ractically  all  there  is  in  it. 

Q.  Eunning  from  18()1)  to  1875  you  were  paying  larger  wages;  were 
vou  losing  money  all  these  vears  ? — A.  We  did  some  vears.  I  do  not 
remember  the  exact  facts  now;  1  only  remember  the  general  result, 
that  in  1875  we  became  satisfied  we  could  not  stand  it,  and  we  stq>ped 
for  six  months  because  we  could  not  stand  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  telling  mo  the  amount  of  your  invest- 
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ment  in  operating  those  nine  collieries  f — A.  I  would  if  I  knew  what  it 
was,  bat  I  can  not  tell  yon  thi^.  I  have  been  at  this  twenty-two  years 
and  I  have  not  taken  a  dollar  out  of  the  business ;  I  have  got  very  little 
oatside  of  it. 

Q.  Would  it  exceed  half  a  million  f — A.  I  spent  at  one  place  $150,000. 
and  when  I  got  done  with  it  I  would  have  been  very  glad  to  have  stopped 
and  let  it  alone. 

Q.  Would  it  exceed  $1,000,000  T— A.  Yes.  When  our  breaker  burnt 
down  the  track  of  course  didn't  burn  up,  but  the  boiler-house  was  de- 
stroyed ;  but  the  boilers  were  not,  nor  the  pumping  engine,  and  the  in- 
surance company  assessed  the  loss  that  was  destroyed  at  $81,000,  that 
is  by  their  sworn  appraiser.  That  breaker  alone  cost,  I  think,  consid- 
erably over  $100,000.  Now,  the  mine  attached  to  it  must  have  cost 
doable  that  amount.  We  have  over  300  mules,  14  locomotives,  thousands 
cars,  etc.  1  suppose  our  works  to-day  would  cost  over  $2«000,000  to 
duplicate.  It  has  taken  twenty-three  years  continuous  building  and 
improvement  to  make  them  what  they  are. 

Q.  My  (|UPStion  was  not  irom  mere  idle  curiosity,  bnt  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  a  computation.  In  answer  to  a  question  of  Judge  Till- 
man yon  said  you  mined  about  a  million  and  a  half  tonst — A.  No,  I 
said  we  would  have  mined  a  million  and  a  half  tons  this  year  if  we  had 
ran  full. 

Q.  Upon  which  you  made  clear  of  everything,  except  interest  on  the 

plant A.  (Interrupting.)  I  did  not  say  of  everything.    There  is  no 

deduction  for  depreciation. 

Q.  Except  depreciation  and  interest  on  the  plant,  you  made  12  cents 
a  ton.  That  would  be  $180,000  that  yon  credite<l  to  your  interest  and 
depreciation  account. — A.  Now,  the  depreciation  account  would  swallow 
all  that  up. 

Q.  The  depreciation  would  swallow  that  np  ? — A.  The  depreciation 
is  generally  considered  as  equivalent  to  10  i>er  cent. 

Q.  In  my  opinion  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  true.  Suppose  it  is  worth 
$2,0<I0,(K)0  at  $180,000  cleared  a  year,  yon  see  you  have  been  running  a 
good  many  years  to  run  10  ]>er  cent. ;  that  land  has  not  exhauste<l  itself 
io  ten  years. — A.  I  am  talking  of  the  wear  and  tear  largel}*.  Would 
Dot  the  mine  get  older  f  You  have  more  gangways  to  keep  up,  more 
water  to  pump  out,  more  roads  to  keep  in  onier,  and  more  expenses. 

Q.  But  still  the  account  goes  on  at  $180,000  a  year  clear,  and  in  10 
years  you  have  got  $1,800,000 1 — A.  Bnt  you  are  talking  al)out  what 
we  may  do;  we  have  never  sbipi>ed  a  million  and  a  half  tons;  the  largest 
we  haveshipi>ed  was  1,100,000  tons.  There  is  one  colliery  alone  where 
last  year  we  charged  off,  in  consequence  of  things  not  turning  out  as 
we  expecte<],  $100,000,  and  we  may  never  get  a  dollar  of  the  money  we 
pot  in  if.  We  will  do  well  if  we  get  our  capital  back  without  interest 
at  all ;  the  expenses  are  very  great.  We  have  got  s1<>|h.'s  drowned  out 
that  have  to  be  pum]HHl  out.  We  do  not  know  what  these  things  amount 
to.  There  is  no  business  on  the  face  of  the  earth  subject  to  as  many 
casualties. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  strike  drown  the  minef 

A.  We  found  the  men  had  abandone<l  the  pumps  and  left  the  boilers 
with  fires  under  them.  I  took  the  pumps  out  and  allowe<l  the  place 
to  All  up,  as  the  places  were  difficult  to  protect.  At  the  Driftou  mines 
our  engineers  quit.     We  have  the  Tomhicken  collier>'  filled  up. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q*  One  ground  of  argument  ma^le  by  the  strikers  as  a  reason  why  the 
operators  ought  to  be  able  to  pay  larger  wages  is  this :  that  so  many  of 
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them  starting  with  comparatively  a  poor  mine,  within  a  few  years  they 
have  accumulated  great  works? — A.  The  position  is  this:  out  of  every 
hundred  operators  that  have  gone  into  the  business  I  do  not  sappoee 
there  is  10  per  cent,  of  them  who  have  made  anything.  Until  compara- 
tively recently,  I  believe  it  was  the  usual  thing  for  a  coal  operator  to 
have  failed  once  or  twice.  Most  of  the  money  made  in  the  coal  business 
was  made  during  the  war,  when  coal  went  up  so  high  that  there  was 
two  or  three  dollars  i)rolit.  A  majority  of  the  men  who  made  fort^ines 
during  the  war  would  have  been  better  off  if  they  had  gone  out  of  the 
business  after  the  war  and  invested  their  money  in  Government  bonds. 
There  is  a  great  misapprehension  in  regard  to  the  amounts  made  in  the 
coal  business.  You  can  see  the  reports  of  all  the  companies — the  ^^ 
port  made  by  the  Eeading  Company  shows  that  last  year  (1886)  they 
lost  40  cents  a  ton  on  every  ton  they  mineil.  That  was  reported  by  the 
receivers  to  the  court  under  oath — that  they  lost  at  least  40  cents  a  too 
on  5,000,000  tons,  say  f  2,000,000. 

Q.  Why  do  they  keep  on  mining  coal  when  they  are  losing  f — A.  Be- 
cause that  furnishes  transportation;  they  made  it  up  on  transportation. 

Q.  They  make  money  ? — A.  They  made  it  on  the  trans)>ortation. 

Q.  Did  you  lose  approximately  in  the  same  proportion  T — A.  Ifo. 

Q.  Could  not  they  mine  as  cheaply  as  you  can  f — A.  I  do  not  thint 
tlK\v  manage  their  business  as  well  as  we  do. 

Q.  They  certainly  got  transportation  as  cheap  ? — A.  These  mines 
were  charging  themselves  the  same  transportation  they  di<l  outsiders. 

Q.  Well,  if  they  lost  40  cents,  were  you  making  f — A.  Our  accoants 
showed  us  about  4J  cents  profit  for  the  year  1886,  but  that  onght  to 
have  been  increased  by  some  little  things.  We  lost  considerable  money, 
if  charged  for  depreciation. 

Q.  The  difference  was  some  50  cents  nearly  in  your  favor  as  against 
the  railroad  company.  They  lost  40  cents  and  you  made4«euts,  tbaris 
about  4S  cents  loss  ? — A.  1  do  not  know  how  far  they  may  have  charged 
for  depreciation  during*  the  year,  and  when  we  come  to  charge  our  de- 
preciation off  we  arc  short. 

Q.  Wlien  you  speak  ol'de[)reciation,  do  you  mean  the  depreciation  of 
your  land  .' — A.  No  ;  the  mines. 

Q.  Simply  the  mines.  Do  you  spend  large  sums  repairingtheso  mineji 
and  keeping  them  in  order  I — A.  We  take  account  of  stock  of  all  i>er 
sonal  property  we  have  got  down  to  a  monkey-wrench  ;  when  we  j^et 
through  that  valuation  we  value  the  mines  and  other  improvements. 
One  year  we  may  think  highly  of  a  colliery,  and  the  next  year  the  vein 
may  come  to  an  vm\  ar.d  the  colliery  may  be  worth  a  great  deal  les* 
than  nothing.  We  have  to  be  constantly  rebuilding  and  repairing. 
You  (tan  have  no  conce])tion  of  the  amount  of  money  that  has  to  be 
sj)ent  to  keep  the  collieries  up. 

(),  Do  I  understan<l  vou  to  sav  the  breakers  and  machinervand  tools, 
all  that  constituting  your  plant,  is  separate  from  the  land  f — A.  Weowii 
verv  little  land. 

Q.  xVnd  those  nine  collieries  would  api)roximate  $2,000,<HK)  f— A. 
They  could  not.  be  put  therefor  §ii,0(K),0()(),  with  all  we  have  got  in 
them,  to  say  nothing  about  the  land.  That  belongs  to  fifty  i)eoplo  all 
over  the  Ignited  States.  A  set  ot'boilers — three  boilers — would  cost  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  $3,000.  We  must  have,  I  do  not  know,  Imt 
anywhere  from  one  to  two  hundred  of  them.  We  iiave  between  seventy 
and  eighty  pumps,  ])erhaj)s  nearly  a  hundred,  and  those  sort  of  things. 
No  man  that  has  not  been  there  has  any  conception  of  the  amount  of  things 
which  are  recpiired  to  i)ut  an  anthracite  colliery  in  shape  to  mine  coal. 
I  i)ut  one  pump  in  at  Drifton  that  cost  me  by  the  time  I  got  it  in  over 
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$17,000,  and  that  is  one  pnnip  alone.    There  is  another  pump  at  Driflon 
which  cost  about  $10,000.     We  have  jrotto  provide  for  the  water.    We 
aometimes  pump  from  4  to  5  tons  of  water  for  every  ton  of  coal. 
Q.  You  say  if  you  had  mined  through  the  year  you  would  have  mined 

JrobabW  ],500,(MK)  tons  of  coal,  which,  at  12  cents  a  ton,  would  be 
180,(N)9,  the  whole  of  which  you  think  would  be  absorlMHl  in  the  de- 
preciation of  the  land ;  if  it  goes  at  that  rate  every  year,  when  and  how 
do  you  expect  the  $2,000,0(H)  to  come  inf — A.  The  12  cents  I  mentioned 
was  the  avenige  for  1880  and  1887.  We  exi>ect  the  time  will  come 
when  we  will  get  a  l>etter  show.  We  have  other  business  besides  min- 
ing, such  as  our  selling  business,  our  machine  shops,  l>oats,  docks,  etc 
If  the  coal  business  was  going  on  forever  at  the  rate  it  has  been  going 
•there  would  not  be  much  prosi>ect  in  the  future.  1  do  not  feel  very 
enthusiastic  about  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  private  individual  can 
mine  coal  a  little  cheai)er  than  a  company,  but  with  a  few  excepticms 
almost  all  the  coal  companies  lost  money  in  188(i,  except  where  they 
owne<l  their  own  transi>ortation.  Nobody  knows  the  difficulties  we 
have  to  contend  with  ;  tire,  water,  and  fire-damp,  and  all  sorts  of  things 
we  have. 

By  Mr.  Anderson  : 

Q.  I  wish  to  ask  as  to  the  season  of  the  year  or  months  when  the  mines 
generally  ma ke  the  largest  output  t — A.  The  time  when  we  expc^ct  to  nnike 
money  is  in  the  moths  of  August,  September,  October,  and  November. 
You  can  see  that  if  we  did  not  feel  seriously  about  this  matter  of  waires 
we  would  have  delayed  and  negotiated  with  the  men  until  the  1st  of  De- 
cemlHT  and  then  had  the  strike.  That  is  exactly  the  fact.  There  is  noth- 
ing I  can  siiy,  or  any  gentleman  can  say,  that  will  show  how  serious  we 
were  alM>ut  this  thing  and  how  seriously  we  felt  about  it  than  the  fact 
that  we  were  willing  to  sacrifice  our  business  at  the  time  we  did.  1  want 
to  say  one  thing  about  this  depreciation.  2Sonieyeai*s  \\-e  may  have  gtKxl 
luck;  sometimes  we  find  coal  where  we  do  not  expect  to,  and  that  helps 
us  out.  Hut  practically  it  is  a  very  serious  queHtion,  and  it  is  a  general 
rule  among  openitors  to  charge  off  10  jmt  cent,  for  depreciation.  Some- 
times it  will  cover  it  and  sometimes  it  will  not.  Sometimes  you  have 
a  floo<i  and  it  drowns  the  whole  place  out.  There  are  two  collieries 
adjoining  me  that  in  two  days  were  so  filled  up  with  water  that  they 
lost  tneir  pumps  and  they  are  now  abandonetl. 

Q.  That  depi'eciation,  i|s  applied  to  mines  generally,  is  expressiMl  by 
the  pro|M>siti(m  that  you  can  not  have  your  cake  and  eat  i(  ? — A.  Yes; 
the  depn>ciation  is  continually  de<*ivasing  your  cake.  I  will  give  you  an 
illustnition  of  it.  I  bon^^ht — there  is  no  sern^t  about  it — for  (L^r^lNNI  a 
colliery  at  Buck  Mountain,  i  lH>u;:ht  it  to  use  it  as  a  water  outlet,  to 
some  other  mines.  A  tew  years  ago  the  capital  of  that  company  was 
six  or  seven  hundred  thousand  dollairs  and  they  were  paying  dividends 
on  it,  and  they  came  to  a  point  where  they  <'ouId  not  get  out  coal  enough 
t4>  pay  exiHMises  and  they  al)an(h>iied  it. 

Q.  That  is  one  of  the  general  reas4>ns  you  take  into  account  ? — A. 
We  once  opened  three  collieries,  and  when  wr  had  sp<»nt  $150,tMM>  wouhl 
have  Imh'U  glad  for  anyluKly  to  have  taken  il  oil' my  hands  for  nothing. 

The  following  exhibits  weivsulKse(|UcntIy  furnish<*d  thecoinmittee  by 

Mr.  Coxe : 

Ki'iiiDiT  r»<>. 

C'uXK  \Ums.  A-  <'<»..  CitosM  (*i:kkk  rm.Miuii  ^. 

hrijion  /•.  (>.,  I.ur.rrne  Co.,  /*ij.,  Man  h  III.  I-*-. 

Drar  Sir:  At  my  oxAminntion,  TliiirHilAy,  Miir«*h  1.  1'"'''*,  tIi*rH  vKt*r**  f**mn* 
points  which  I  wmh  iinuhlt*  to  nii.iwcr  cliNirly,  and  othrnt  in  wliidi  iiiy  uiinwi tn  woio 
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not  itriotly  eorreot,  in  conseqneuoe  ofmj  not  having  all  the  data  witL  nie  wbiolivii 
roquiaiie  to  refresh  tu;  laenioty. 

In  order  tn  cnrrnct  and  complete  ni<r  teetimODy,  I  write  this  leMer,  wltioh  jvu 
mnjaititPr  mnHider  apart,  of  my  eiamiaatinn,  or  not.,  as  you  luuy  ibink  bwl. 

In  answer  to  the  quetition  in  regard  to  royoltiea  iu  the  Lubi^ti  region.  I  statnl,  I 
bnlieve,  that  I  tb»n|{hc40  aenta  was  about  the  teaat  royalty  paid  in  that  rBciup  i  lial. 
upi>n  looking  into  it,  I  find  that  there  are  lower  royalUus.  I  know  of  ai^Lmt  tm 
which  arc  26  oents  pec  t^tn.  Of  eourae,  all  my  answers  in  regard  to  royaltie*  rffmnd 
to  onnl  larger  than  pea  coal.  For  pea  coal,  bncltwheat>  aod  smaller  coals  the  royal- 
ties are  much  les,  rnunins  from  15  ceeta  down  to  5  cents.  These  coals  havo  veij 
little  market  valne  at  the  breaker,  and  consequently  the  royalties  kre  very  smtdl  apao 

In  tny  examination  In  reference  to  the  tolls  charged  by  the  Central  Rafltvad  of 
New  Jersey,  I  gave  Irom  memory  the  tolls  charged,  althongh,  as  I  then  8tat«d.  I  vw 
not  clear  in  my  own  mind  as  to  the  absolute  correctness  of  the  BjiiiTes,  as  that  irw 
Dot  a  matter  which  I  attended  to  personally.  The  tolls  which  I  sure  the  comiuitUH 
urn  not  now  in  force,  but  were  about  a  year  ago.  I  iocloiie  you  lierewith  the  kill- 
sheet  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  iwined  Murch  3  of  this  year.  No.!.'< 
tJio  part  marked  "  A  "  un  the  sheet,  are  the  tolLi  that  we  pay.  They  are  pnollcslli 
the  same  as  I  gave  in  my  examination,  although  they  are  n^red  ont  in  a  little  dif- 
ferent way.  Aecording  to  my  examinatioo,  tht  tolls  were  determined  (ac  '  ~  ''^~ 
average  net  price  of  large  coal  to  be  9^)  as  follows: 

Net  price  of  coal,  f.  o.  b.,  in  New  York  Harbor 54.00 

Dednct , TO 


2)3,30 


f 


Lean  10  cento 10 

(1.M 

For  shipping  expenses : 

Net  price  of^ooal,  f.  u,  b.,  iu  New  York  Harbor .....     4.00 

Lessifii  cents 25 

s,rs 

Take  5  jwr  cent,  of  this OS 

Tolls  and  shipping  from  mines,  f.o.b..  In  New  York  Harbor L73n 

(I  did  not,  at  my  examination,  give  the  shipping  expenses,  which  are  inelodcd  !■ 
this  caloalation.)  Underthenew  arrangement  of  tolls,  which  I  incloM  heniritli, 
they  are  determined  as  follows : 


L7» 

Yon  will  observe  that,  althongh  the  method  of  calcnlation  is  a  little  diffimot)  A* 
tolls  are  practically  the  same,  the  change  being  made  merely  for  tiie  pnrpoae^a*- 
plifying  the  calcnlation. 

In  oraer  to  explain  more  fnlly  the  method  of  collecting  taxes,  npon  whieli  I  **■ 
examined,  I  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  a  part  of  the  law  passed  in  Pennnlnai*  n 
18GB,  nnder  which  we  are  compelled  to  make  these  oolleotions.  The  law  will beftoBS 
on  page  966  of  the  pamphlet  laws  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  year  1666  (in  library  of  0«- 
grese),  and  the  part  which  is  not  copiedrefersonly  to  the  responsibility  irf  the  c^*- 
tor.     1  also  inclose  a  copy  of  one  of  the  notices  to  ns,  served  npon  na  in  ISK  by  ID- 

Hngb  McQarvey,  who  was  present  at  my  examination.    This  was  for  "■ "— «-■ 

of  mad  taxes,  of  which  he  was  collector  for  that  year. 


J 
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In  reply  to  the  nnestion  of  Mr.  Stone,  I  could  really  only  goem  bow  maob  coal  we 
had  on  oand  anil  the  amonnt  of  it  which  was  eold  at  the  time  of  the  strike.  I  inclose 
jon  herewith  a  statement  which  has  been  furnished  uie  by  onr  New  York  oftice.giv- 
Tng  as  nearly  as  they  could  the  amount  of  coal  on  hand  when  the  strike  took  place, 
which  was  ^.380  tons,  and  the  amount  of  the  unfilled  onlers,  which  was  110,1)50  tons. 
Of  course  these  figures  are  not  absolutely  correct,  as  it  is  never  possible  to  tell  exactly 
how  many  tons  of  coal  yon  have  in  stock  nntil  after  it  has  been  picked  np,  there  being 
more  or  less  waste  in  the  coal,  and  coal  lost  that  can  not  be  accounted  for.  In  the 
same  way  there  are  always  a  number  of  orders  that  are  changed  or  canceled  from 
day  to  day,  and  it  is  probable  that,  of  the  orders  that  were  unfilled,  some  were  sub- 
ject to  a  strike  clause,  that  is,  were  orders  which  canceled  themselves  if  a  strike  took 
place;  but  from  the  inclosed  statement  I  should  say  that  we  probably  did  not  either 
pn»fit  or  lose  much  by  the  Mlvauce  in  the  price  of  coal,  so  far  as  the  coal  which  we 
nad  on  hand  at  the  time  of  the  strike  is  concerned. 

I  was  also  asketl  a  question  in  n^gard  to  the  reduction  of  wages  that  took  place  af- 
ter the  strike  of  lc<75.  I  answered  *'  10  p«*r  c<^nt.,"  but  was  not  positive.  My  answer 
was  however  correct.  The  miners'  wages  on  the  basis  before  1875,  when  coal  sold 
for  $5,  free  on  board  in  New  York  harbor,  were  $14  pur  week,  and  the  laborers'  wages 
were  $12.  At  present  miners*  wages  are  $\2SiO  per  week,  and  the  laborers'  wages 
$10.80  per  week,  when  coal  sells  for  $5,  which  is  exactly  90  |)er  cent,  of  the  old  wage 
on  the  basis.    The  car  prices  and  contract  prices  were  reduced  in  the  same  iiroportion. 

Mr.  Stone  asked  me  the  cost  of  pnNlucing  coal,  and  also  as  to  how  this  expense 
was  divid<^d.  Since  my  examination  1  have  thought  over  the  subject  very  carefully, 
and,  while  it  is  practically  imi>OHsible  to  get  at  an  exact  figure,  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  average  cost  of  the  coal  on  the  railroad  car  at  the  breaker  is  not  very  far  from 
$1.50  per  ton,  and  the  tendency  is  to  increase  slightly  from  year  to  year,  in  conse- 
qaence  of  the  increaned  diftlculty  of  working  the  older  mines.  In  order  to  givesome 
idea  of  how  this  total  is  ma^le  up,  I  append  herewith  a  table  showing  the  varioos 
items  of  coMt  that  go  to  make  up  the  total  and  the  percentage  of  the  total  cost  which 
each  item  forms. 

Percentage  divition  of  eo§t  of  coat. 


Account. 


Per  c«>at. 


lliBinit  expeoMNi : 

A  (^attlnff  cmI 32.1 

B  TrmTeliDf  -  way*,  male*  wajM.  pomp- ways,  cbatM,  coQDtert,  ete 1.9 

C  GsDirws.vti,  elopee,  simI  taimeLi   ai 

D  Timbering ft.  4 

R  VentiUtlmi.  Indodlng  fmnt,  airpipee,  etc -    4.0 

P  Pumping I    5.5 

il  Trmnnportation U.S 

H  Hiinreying  soil  nnpenrtjiing !    2. 1 

1  Tr*ck/..7 r. 4.7 


Prsparmtlon  eipenam:  *  I 

J  HIslns MiU  picking  Misl  — '  9.9 

K  UNuflng  sad  diapeU'bing 1.4 

L  Pumping,  boletluic.  and  driving 4.0 

M  Repeim  breaker  bulldinga     j  1.2 

N  Repairs  machloer>'  and  locorootiTee 1.8 

O  Hnperrieing  and  njiMcellantoue '  .9 

P  Outaide  tracks .« .4 

<Ssainii  expmiHMi : 

Q 


7&I 


10.0 
3.0 

100 


The  fnllowifi};  in  a  brief  explanation  of  each  item: 

A  includes  all  niont'y  paid  to  the  miners  for  mining  and  loailing  coal  in  th««  breasta 
or  working  pla^res ;  and  also  any  expenses  for  manways  which  are  necessary  to  rtMi- 
der  steep  lireosts  a<:cesHihli'. 

B  includes  tli«*  exiieuNes  which  are  necessary  to  provide  the  proper  traveling  ways 
for  the  entrancf  nnti  oxit  of  tlu^  miners,  and  for  their  passage  to  the  different  parts  of 
the  mine.  (^Tlitit-  ar«»  souh*  vrry  Htringont  provisions  in  th»  mine  law  in  regard  to 
aacood  oi>enin);r*  and  traveling-ways.)  Alao  all  roads  and  passages  ma«le  for  taking 
Bolea  in  and  out  of  the  mines,  and  for  trauHferring  them  from  ono  part  of  the  mine  to 
•oolber;  also  the  work  done  tor  the  pur]MNie  of  providing  oi>enings  for  the  steam- 
piunps  and  pasMiip'  of  Hteani  to  them  or  water  from  tbem,  together  with  the  exfiense 
of  ke«»ping  them  up  in  a  ruife  condition ;  and  also  all  counter-gangways,  iMitterias, 
clmiea,  etc.,  put  in  to  facilitate  the  getting  of  the  ooal. 
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C  inolndat  aU  woi^  which  is  dome  to  open  up  and  derelop  the  Teins  of  cwal] 
tory  to  their  being  mined.    To  a  certain  extent  they  coneepond  to  the  woik( 
ont  atreeta  and  alleya  in  a  town.    In  some  mines  this  is  Yery  ezpensiTe. 

D  inolndes  the  cost  of  snoh  timber,  and  setting  of  the  san>e  aa  may  be 
make  all  the  working  places  safe;  and  also  all  repairs  to  timberiaii;  throajEfbeat' 
mines,  except  the  first  expense  of  timbering  gangways,  which  are  enaiged  la  Gy  sad 
the  batteries  and  platform  in  the  breasts,  which  are  charged  in  B. 

£  indndes  the  cost  of  providing  the  mines  with  air  and  of  rendering  it  asft  fts« 
explosions  of  fire  damp,  or  fh>m  the  accnmnlation  of  blacker  white  damp ; 


the  expenses  of  driving  air-ways  along  the  gangways,  cross-headina  between  lis 
breasts  or  working  places,  all  material  for  bnuduig  of  brattices  (wh&h  are  wosta 
or  cloth  partitions  placea  on  gangways  or  other  working  plaoeSi  Ibr  the  psnrpswcf 
carrying  the  fresh  air  on  one  side  to  the  face  of  the  workmg  and  mtnming  it  on  tti 
other  side),  and  the  expenses  of  erecting  and  mainfiainingsnchbratldees  intliaBlBif 
and  also  the  putting  in  of  snch  doors,  .stopping,  and  pipea  aa  may  be  aeeen 
make  the  ventilation  effective;  also  the  cost  of  mnnmg  fims,  InelndinK  thai 
which  is  sometimes  very  expensive,  as  the  fims  are  often  very  large  and  ran  en 
onsly,  withont  stoppibg  nights  or  Sundays.  It  indndes  generally  all  the  axpeasssiv 
taking  care  of  the  air  in  the  mines,  so  that  there  will  be  no  danger  of  ezpmioa.  aai 
that  we  men  will  receive  at  their  varioos  working  places  at  least  the  amooat  m  sir 
regnlred  to  be  fhmished  to  them  by  law. 

F  indndes  all  the  expenses  that  are  necessaiy  to  take  care  of  the  water  orighiatf^g 
in  the  mines.  ,  Probablv  the  largest  item  of  expense  is  the  cost  of  the  steam,  bat  IImm 
are  also  the  repairs  to  tne  boilers,  the  cost  of  the  pnmps,  repairs  to  the  same^  wsfn^f 
the  men  who  have  charge  of  the  rnnning  and  taking  care  of  the  pnmns^  dsaaisf 
ditdies  and  sumfw,  making  ditches  inside  of  the  mine,  and  generally  sseuMC  ^mt  tti 
water  which  oriffinates  all  throoffh  the  mines  does  not  intemre  wiw  the  woridagiif 
the  colliery.  Thisexpense  sometimes  becomes  so  great  as  to  render  oollierles  nnwoifc- 
able  profitably. 

G*  indndes  all  the  expenees  incident  to  the  moving  of  the  coal  fnm  the  hntti, 
where  it  is  loaded  by  the  miner  into  the  car,  to  the  top  of  the  breaker,  if  the  Inesfar 
is  connected  with  the  mine,  and  the  foot  of  the  breaker,  if  it  is  dtnated  some  distssai 
ftom  the  mine.  The  asiaal  expense  of  keeping  np  .the  tracks  is  kept  in  a  sepsnto 
item,  which  folio waliiis.  The  piindpal  elements  in  this  cost  are  tnceeofenginfli^ 
steam,  ropes  for  hsisting  np  the  different  planes  and  shafts,  locomotives  and  nraiet  ftr 
rnnning  the  coal  where  the  track  is  approximately  horizontal,' the  mine  cars  and  ktfsp- 
ing  them  in  repair,  stationary  and  locomotive  engineers,  firemen,  mnle-driviis  sal 
their  asBistants  who  go  with  the  trains  and  hitch  the  cars  on,  couple  them,  and  tak» 
them  off,  A  very  great  item  in  the  cost  is  loss  and  depreciation  of  mnles,  and  the 
renewal  and  repaira  of  locomotives,  care,  ropes,  harness,  and  all  the  other  appantns 
which  are  required  to  move  the  coal.  Under  this  heading  is  also  inclnded  all  tbe 
expenses  required  for  the  purpose  of  shortening  or  facilitating  the  trausportatioHr 
si^ch  as  the  expense  of  making  a  new  turn-out,  when  the  haul  becomes  too  long, 
always  excluding  the  cost  of  the  track,  which,  as  I  stated  before,  is  kept  separate. 
It  is  oft^n  fouuil  that,  by  the  expenditure  of  money,  the  haul  can  be  shortened  or 
rendered  easier.  All  such  expenses  are  charged  to  transportation.  The  item  of  trans- 
portation may  seem  very  large,  but  the  amount  of  money  required  to  keep  np  and 
repair  the  cars  is  very  great,  and  the  loss  of  nmles  by  accident  is  also  very  great.  1 
have  often  been  very  much  astonished  myself  to  lindi  how  the  infinite  number  of  ex- 
penditures we  nre  obliged  to  make  mount  up. 

H  iucludes  the  expenses  of  shafting,  boring,  and  prospecting,  which  are  necessair 
from  time  to  time  in  order  to  carry  on  the  work  intelligently.  It  also  inclade^  the 
salaries  of  the  diiferent  bosses  or  foremen,  and  the  expenses  of'  laying  out  the  inside 
work,  and  of  making  the  surveys  and  the  maps  of  the  collieries  which  are  reqnirt'dby 
law.  Ic  also  includes  all  the  expenses  of  keeping  the  time  and  the  cost  of  the  min^ 
work  proper  as  distinguished  from  the  general  books  of  the  company. 

I  includes  the  expense  of  laying  and  maintaining  tracks  and  inclined  planes,  in- 
cluding the  cu.st  of  rails  as  well  as  sills,  spikes,  switches,  frogs,  crossings,  and  Inm- 
ber  required. 

J  is  thto  first  of  the  outside  expenses,  and  is  that  of  breaking,  screening  into  sizes, 
and  taking  out  the  slate  and  other  refuse  material.    This  is  largely  madeupof  vaj;e$. 

K  includes  the  loading  the  coal  in  cars  and  billing  them,  inspecting  the  conl  l»efore 
it  goes  away,  and  making  up  the  manifests  for  the  railroads,  notifying  cusfouiers,  etc., 
of  the  shipments. 

L  includes  the  expenses  of  pumping  the  water  that  is  necessary  for  washing  the 
coal  on  the  breaker,  hoisting  the  coal  on  the  breaker,  and  generally  all  the  expeoMt 
of  the  machinery,  and  of  the  mules  that  arc  used  to  handle  the  rock  and  coal  m  sad 
around  the  bn*aker,  and  getting  rid  of  the  refuse. 

M,  N,  and  ()  exfdain  themselves. 

P  is  the  expense  of  keeping  up  the  outside  tracks  around  the  breaker,  wbiehia* 
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Chides  thA  trackfl  with  which  the  coftl  is  loaded  in  the  large  carK,  and  alao  the  tracks 
with  which  tlie  small  mine  cars  are  handled ;  and  also  the  tracks  by  which  refuse  and 
alat«  are  carried  out. 

General  expenseM  (Q)  includes  insurance,  which  is  a  very  heayy  item  on  the  coal- 
breakers,  taxes,  expanses  necessary  to  keep  up  such  ditching  and  water-ways  o^n  on 
the  surface  to  prevent  the  mines  from  being  flooded,  takinf|[  care  of  roads,  bndges, 
etc.,  that  may  i>e  necessary  to  reach  the  breaker  or  mine  with  lumber,  and  also  all 
general  oflSce  exfieuses  chargeable  to  coal. 

Now,  while  the  above  table  gives  an  approximate  idea  of  how  these  costs  are  di- 
vided, it  is  probably  not  true  of  any  one  mine.  I  have  endeavored  to  make  out, 
as  nearly  as  I  could,  a  table  giving  an  average  for  a  number  of  mines  with  which  I 
ftm  familiar,  bnt  you  must  understand  that  in  no  two  mines  would  these  items  of  ex- 
pense agree.  In  some  mines  little  pumping  is  required,  and  in  others  the  cost  of 
pamping  is  very  groat.  In  some  the  cost  of  tiiubenug  is  enormous;  in  others  it  is 
Tery  small.  In  some  mines  the  cost  of  preparation  is  very  great,  owing  to  the  im- 
parities found  in  the  vein ;  so  that  although  it  is  probable  that  there  are  some  mines 
where  the  cost  of  producing  coal  is  as  low  ns  $1  i>er  ton,  there  are  others  where  it 
eosts  over  |2;  and  the  incn*aiie  in  co8t  may  l>e  in  any  one  «»f  the  items  mentioned 
above.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  steam-power  required,  I  mention  here  that  in  the 
ycftr  1886  we  mine<l  and  sold  1.144,847  tons  of  coal,  and  conHunuMl  ourselves  nt  our 
works  81,838  tons,  almoHt  the  whole  of  which  whh  uneil  for  making  steam ;  and  in  1887 
we  mine<l  and  sold  1KK>,0GU  tiins,  and  cousuuied  10iMr>l  tons  at  the  works  almost 
wholly  for  steam. 
Yours,  truly, 

KrKLKY  U.  CoXE. 

Hon.  O.  r>.  Tii.LMAN. 

Chairman  ^Strike  Inpeatigating  (^ommitttej  HoMne  of  ltepre»mtat\rcn. 


KXIIIIIIT  <)1. 
yumbrr  o ''  rmploHfn, 


Aii;:iii«t,     I)i«4*«in> 
1.-h:.        Int.  1887. 


MiBing  d<»partnient l.MO  iSS 

Prvpsrmiluo  departmrnt 1.  ;:70  3H9 

OoUidct  a«partaifDt VA  96 

llarlilBM'T  deDsrtmeot    l.Vi  128 

CoBAtmctlon  aepsrtment 41  8 

MlMwllsneoiu    S3  80 


3.8US  1.134 

SeUiBic  depsTtment 103  148 

3.801  1,347 


KxiiiniT  1)'^. 

('KNTR4L   Ra1LROA1»  (V)MPANY   <»K  NkW  jRllhKY. 

Opkicr  ok  tiir  <bknkkal  Fkrioiit  AiiRNT,  ir.)  LinKRTY  Htrkrt. 

Srvp  l'i>ri,  Februurji  Ift.  IH^ftJ. 

antiiracitk  coal  taripk. 

(No.  A.  1  (Mcotid  reTliiioD>— Sopertediag  Tsriff  No.  A.  1  (rorl»Ml).  Id  eflbi-t  May  20,  IMT.) 

• 

Anthracite  coal  consigned  to  the  shipping  ports  of  Elisabeth|>ort.  Port  Juhnstoii,  and 
Jeney  City  for  shipment  thence,  on  and  alter  Thursday,  March  1,  1HH8,  and  until  far- 
Uiar  notice,  will  lie  transporte<l  at  the  following  rates,  based  upon  ihe  selling  prioeof 
tiM  coal  per  ton  of  2,^0  pounds  free  on  board  of  vessels. 

L  iVosi  Atklejf  Station  in  the  l^jfoming  region, — Fn»m  the  average  price  at  which 
Wyoming  coal  of  the  sizes  larger  than  pi*a  coal  shall  sell  free  on  board  each  roontli, 
70  oflDta  shall  be  deducted;  out  of  the  remainder,  fiC  per  cent,  will  be  taken  aa  tha 
_  for  freight  and  for  the  expenses  at  the  shipping  port  on  all  ooals  larger  ihaa 
ocmU;  46  per  cent,  will  be  taken  as  the  charge  ror  freight  and  ahipning  ezp4 
o(»al ;  and  40  |ier  cent,  will  In*  taken  as  t&  charge  for  Areight  ana  slnppliig 
on  buckwheat  and  smaller  coals. 


I 
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n.  Fron  tht  Ldiigk  rfgion. — From  the  aTerage  price  at  vlitch  Lt-liiftb  coal  of  Vu 
aiKOH  largfac  than  pea  coal  shall  aell  free  on  board  each  mouth,  70  twiitu  Hh»ll  ba  d^ 
ducted  i  out  of  the  remainder,  a^H  per  cent,  wilt  be  taken  an  the  oliarKK  torfreighl 
and  for  the  expenwB  at  ttie  shippiuK  port  od  all  ooala  larger  than  pea  ciial ;  45^  p«r 
eeut.  will  be  taken  as  the  char^ce  for  freight  aud  shipping  eiponsea  on  pea  L-ual ;  uiil 
37}  per  cent',  will  be  taken  aa  tho  charge  for  freight  and  shipping  expentiea  on  lintk- 
wbeat  and  smuller  coala. 

in.  From  llie  Satnmit  re^on.— From  the  average  price  at  which  Lehigh  coal  of  thi 
■lues  larger  than  pea  coal  ahull  sell  free  on  board  each  mootb,  70  oeara  shall  l>«  d«- 
dnctud;  out  of  the  remainder,  4t>perCL>ut.  will  lie  taken  as  the  charge  for  freight  tot 
tor  tho  expenses  at  the  shipping  port  on  all  coals  larger  than  pea  coal ;  :iS  }tM  Mai. 
will  be  taken  as  the  charge  for  &eight  and  shipping  expanses  on  pea  coal ;  ami  31 
per  cent,  will  be  taken  as  the  charge  for  troight  and  shipping  expenses  on  buskwhasl 
Uid  smaller  coals. 

IV.  From  Ihe  SckaylliH  region. — From  (he  average  price'at  which  Bcbnylkili  coal  of 
the  sizes  larger  tbuu  pea  coal  shall  sell  free  on  board  each  mouth,  TO  uouta  sbill  b* 
deducted ;  ont  of  the  remainder,  54  per  cent,  will  be  taken  as  the  charge  for  rrvlitht 
and  tbr  the  expenses  at  the  shipping  port  on  all  coals  larger  than  pea  mat ;  4^ 
per  cent,  will  be  taken  as  the  charge  for  freight  and  shipping  expcnsea  on  fiea  cotil ; 
And  3Si  per  cent,  will  be  taken  as  the  abaT(^  for  freight  and  shipping  exi>eD«M  co 
buckwheat  itnd  smaller  coals, 
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AIT  ACT  to  AiciUwte  the  oollMtloB  or  taut  In  the  caontlM  oT  Liucvas  ui 

Skctton  1.  BeiitnacUdhsthetenaUatidiiBnttoftmrttailaHwoftk 

of  Pamtylvania  in  general  anKmbij/  mtl,  and  it  it  ktr^n/  enaetad  tjp  fll«  awHarlly  qf  0* 
tame,  That  the  collectors  of  all  taxes,  which  may  be  levied  in  the  conntles  of  Carbon  ' 
and  Luzerne,  shall,  within  thirty  days  after  the  receipt  of  their  dnplloBtett,  giTewrtiM^ 
1^  not  less  than  six  written  or  printed  handbills,  posted  in  codBpionoiu  plaoM  It 
their  respective  boronRhs,townBhipB,  or  districts,  that  payment  of  the  t^raa  — •-i_i 
in  their  dnptioates  will  be  required  within  a  certain  time  tiom  tiie  poBtii 
aotiees,  not  leas  than  thirty  days  thereafter. 
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Baa  S.  That  after  the'expiimtion  of  the  time  mentioned  in  each  notice,  it  sludl  be 
lawfal  for  the  ooUeoton,  in  addition  to  the  methodn  proTided  by  existing  laws,  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  payment  of  taxea,  to  five  writtm  ligt$,  or  notieeg^  to  anjf  umd 
09orw  penon^  firm,  or  corporation ^  whom,  or  wkiok^  he,  the  eaid  collector^  wuijf  believe  to  be 
UMfted,  or,  within  iiixwumthe  thereafter^  likeljf  tobeoome  indebted,  to  anjf  tax-payer^  or  tax- 
petjfere,  named  im  hia  dmplieaie  or  duplieatee,  or  the  eupplemente  thereto;  which  liiit,  or 
notice,  ehall  contain  the  name  and  occupation  of  such  tax-payer,  or  tax-payem,  and 
the  amount  of  the  taxee  dae  and  unpaid,  by  him,  or  them ;  and  the  pereon^firm,  or 
oarporation^  §o  not^/ied,  ehall^from  time  to  tUne^  within  nix  monthe  after  recriring  ench  Hat, 
•r  notice,  pag  to  the  collector  the  whole  amount  of  taxea  charged  in  $uch  not*^,  except  aa 
hereinafter  provided,  taking  his,  the  collector'H,  receipt  for  thesevural  it'i^mH  in  nuch  lijtt, 
<»r  notice,  in  the  name  of  the  tax-payer;  which  receipt  Ahall  be  a  nuftieient  voucher 
tot  the  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  so  notified,  in  the  settU^mcnt  of  hin  account  with 
the  tax-payer,  and  shall,  upon  such  Hotttemout,  be,  by  such  |>erMon,  firm,  or  cori>ora- 
iion,  delivered  to  the  tax-i>ayer:  Prorided,  That  the  peraon,  firm,  or  corporation,  ahaU 
bo  releaaedfrom  the  payment  of  any  tax  contained  in  and  liat,  or  notic* ,  at  the  expiration  of 
oUwumtha  from  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  the  aame,  bg  due  proof,  6y  affidarit,  or  affirmation, 
tf  himaelf,  or  the  clerk,  or  book-keeper,  of  auck  firm,  or  corporation,  or  by  other  evidence^ 
amiiafactorg  to  the  collector,  that  said  tax  had  been  paid,  by  the  tax-payi.',  to  the  collector^ 
ejter  the  reeeint  of  aaid  liat,  or  notirCf  or  that  he,  or  they,  were  not,  at  any  time  after  tke 
raeeipt  of  aaidliatf  or  notice,  indebted  to  the  tax-payer,  an  amount  eqnal  to  hia  tax,  or  that^ 
karing  been  ao  indebted,  the  tax-payer  waa  in  aueh  indigent  circnmatancea  aa  to  entitle  him 
to  exoneration  from  the  payment  of  his  tax:  Protided  further.  That  nothiiis  hen^in 
contained  shall,  in  any  manner,  interfere  with  the  rights  of  any  tax-payer,  by  appli- 
eation,  to  the  proper  authorities,  to  proonre  exoneration  for  mistakes,  indigence^  or 
other  lawful  cause. 

Sec.  3.  That  upon  payment  of  the  amount  of  snch  list,  or  notice,  or  such  portion  of 
the  same,  an  the  said  pemon,  firm,  or  corporation,  shall  be  liable  to  pay,  under  tho 
provisions  of  this  act,  tnefaiii/MTfON,jinN,  or  corporation,  may  retain  two  per  centum 
eommiaaion  upon  the  amount  he,  or  they,  ahall  be  liable  tofmy  :  which  commiaaion  ahall  bo 
paid  by  the  tax  collector,  out  of  hia  eommiaaiona  for  collertionn  ;  and  for  auy  default  of  pay- 
ment, by  saifl  |N*nionf  firm,  or  c«>rporatiou,  of  the  aitionnt  ho  collected^  or  retained,  by 
him,  or  theui,  the  collector  shall  have  the  same  proceiM  as  he  would  have  had  for  the 
collection  of  such  tux,  if  the  sauio  hod  been  originally  charged  in  his  duplicate, 
against  such  p<*rM>n,  firm,  or  cor)  ^ration. 


CoxB  Bros.  Sl  Co.: 

Gx2fTLEMK!C :  I  certify  that  the  inclosed  page  list  of  taxables  and  amount  dne  by 
aame  for  road  tax  for  ye.ar  1^H'>  ih  a  correct  copy  of  my  duplicate  an  rtHM*ived  tiom 
the  commisBioners  of  Carbon  County.    I  have  plaoed  my  <nitff^u  on  each  page 

U.  McOakvxy. 
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0..  4-  Co..  at  JJMrr 


(Uli>BTSv(]iud>ttllM;l>i]]on>n,Bt|Tt.    8  mill*  Iot  j.] 


Alb«rtlDH.  Buito 

Alav1i'i:o.Htsb«l... 
Alklnxtin.  Dtnlel... 

Aictier.  Uebrie 

Anilreir,  Uf«bul — 

Aortren.  Paler 

Slav,  tVllllui 

Boylo,  Pmrfek 

Bajle,  Danial 

Bonnor.  JWMB 

BojlB.Huah''.""!''. 

fiaoD  jhofiTThomu . 

BonDflr,  BeuDla 

Brady.  TUoiaM 

BurliniM,  Philip. ... 


UanuelL  UloliMl  .... 
CoODsU,  Ulflluul.Jr.. 
C«tbem,  Duiid  ... 
CimnBienan,  Omi^.. 

COY]e.Jolia 

Cnil,  Hnjli 

Ooln.  Dennis 

CdIs.  Jnmoa 

Douubnty,  ^UuinT. 

DuA,  Utchuii 

DnBj.JobD 

Daflui.  Leon  —  - . . 
DDDSbenj,  PMiiok.. 

OoliUolm 

I>eU.Cbii>t 

D»Ti».  D»iiiBl 

ElklDB,AbruB 

B»rty,Wmiiini - 

Xuly.Bdvud 


B^,CIiu1« 

Xlood,  John 

TUokmgHij  Emaonel. 


Oungtukn.  FeUr . . . . 
GHTmKbui,  Juueq  .  -  - 
OsUagber,  CnnisUu* . 

GillHplt^JabD 

QmllAtfIku,  Junea 

GtUuher.  Edwaid.. 

O«0r)uui,  JuliD 

tteUaglur,  Hngh 

QallHbar,  Mnrioa. . 

0(d]«8liar,JobD,(t|.. 
Orewlnlt,  WflUin. . 
OlblMn.ETUi 

GMngluui,  Jtaum . . 


Miner..!!" 


lI»rbnt.)lillliFW  . 

Hmu,l..iii,  ... 


JuliMI,  OnorKO 

,JnrT.)M. Anthony  ... 


E:™«Ty.  A 
Kelabair,  Ji 


UoTEU.WiUUm.. 

Mu»Soir.  Fred...- 

MarUn 

Mulhsll.  Jftmea... 
Mnlball. Robert.. 


UcGsHd.v,  James. 


McGee.Duiiel 

MoNimuUTa,  Patrlok 
McNuuBtra,  Uicbul 
M<^Niuu>r».TboiDU 
UoLAiIKbllii ,  T  hanM 
McCAbe,  WUUun.... 
McXeilns,  DamlDlck. 

MallirtMiiiUitUD..!! 


bsUls,  Meli 


OlDaDD 


Kodiier.>.Chu4ea... 
RIoharde.  Wllllwn.. 

Rn«i.  John.'...!!!!! 

Ricbimla.  John 

Honharda,  JobB.jr- 


Bambler.  WUIlam,* 
SwnUler,  WlUlMi,  ]i 
Salfflsr.Aadnw...' 

BweeneT.  John 

HeliAald,  Hmbhid  . 
SUiie.  William  .... 
aoanlon,  Richard.. 
BcbnlU.  Aaron  — 
XnvMklg,  Jnfan  T 

Tilaoo,  Thomai 

TrrlnTJainM 

TBliLPhUip 

VonHom.5.D.... 

Ward,  Cm 

Ward.Jamea 

irmiann.  Jolin.... 

-n-alllng.  Daniel... 


Mlnebuaa..^.. 


MiQeT..II 
.do 


Uinerand  gov. 


Caipeotrr  .. 
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Exhibit  65. 


Smfplementarjf  liat  of  i4iJtihU$  of  Jkink§  To%rm$kip,  Carbon  Coutily.iti  employ  of  Core  Bro9, 
^  Co,f  Jieaver  Meadotc,  ftitk  amount  of  rood  tar  and  tvlhclahle  by  taid  company, 

[m.  far  minM,  «t  for  ttrippinx,  6  for  breaker.] 


Kmbm. 


John  Wantolla.  m.... 

John  Coichner,  9t 

lllkr  Catehnor.  H  — 
Mlko  HeniiAii,4rt..~.. 

P«^r  Ifike.tf 

Jonrph  St«*phaDO,  m. 

John  DiilN-ba^m 

Metro  WarbulU,  m. . 
Joseph  VauqU,  ft. . . . 
Oeorge  Krucbko,  ft.. 

JobDSIr»k«,6 

(lohn  Yuhamd 

John  <ra|iiD.  m 

ro4o  WarhollA,  m 

Joha  KA)yn>  »k.  §t 

«fowpb  8op«r.  §t 

IClkoRoprr.  ft 

JowphMvbalko. «(.... 

^•lui  If  ah»lko.  f( 

^•Iia  Ktrpbanko.  m 

Mlko  8t«phaoko,  •!.... 

Jolia  PufwU,  H 

Jamph  Frnereeh,  <f . . . 

J^iukBurcth  ft 

Papl.f( 

Andotky,  or 
OBdokT,«C 
OMr|[ePUiaicblk.tl... 

Mlko  norkk.  m.  

Jolia  If  aUQJa.  H 

yiekolM  Sbutxac,  §t .. 

Jalui  Cbtomar,  m 

«falui  NoTotaymk,  6 — 

Jolia  8op4>r.  6 

Miko  WiirhnUa,«».... 

Mlko  Fart4  bAk.  «f 

Mlko  Parabcor.  «l 

«folia  Poiibror.  it 

^•ka  Bolkftpoki,  m... 

Miko  Bor««b.  m 

Mike  Sub.  6 

Faal  Loaor,  b 

JakaOeraies^d 

MlkoHofdlx.  6 

Mlko  PooloDnbok,  6  . . 

PoC4>r  ABdn*w.  «C 

Aadrew  Bobrrllo,  m  . . 

BleplieB  Ifarrln.  m 

flCopboB  P(inloii#b*k,  m 
«foka  KrooM,  m 

Lrhkn.  m  

Forhliiii.  gt 

Ifortclo.  «!..... 

Slarhok.  gt 

Honifaki,  #f..., 

Mike  Rrl<*ttbok.  6 

Joba  No^otoack.  «».. 


YoloatioB. 


Amount 
of  tax. 


Laborer  |75 . 
...do 


....do 
....do 
...  do 
....do 
...  do 
...  do 
. . .  .do 
....do 
....do 
....do 
...  do 
...do 
...do 
...  do 
...do 
...  do 
...  do 
...  do 
...do 
...do 
...  do 
...  do 
...  do 
...do 


4oka 


.do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
.do 
d«» 
do 
do 
do 
d«. 
do 
do 
do 
.do 


Omic 

60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 


60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 


Xftmro. 


Valuation.     1  A"'?""* 


ul  tax. 


Andrew  I>enla.  6 Laltorcr,  $75 

lfikt>  PotOMky  tin 

Jobn  Bla«)ii  luik.  st Oo  ....... 


(\nU. 


...  i'«i 

ito 

...    ilo 


St^phtji  I>at:irl.itk.  «( 

•Tobu  Sl4»\  Mt  k,  at 

Piiiioo  lt«-iiM.  St 

JoM*i)h  Dni)-,  Mt fio 

John  Kyiii. lit,  tn iio 

Andro  (r\urro.  «( ilo 

Mike  Martin,  m |...  <lo 

Georce  Maroiii.  m '...  do 

Gror;:f  HtidMk.  b I...  «lo 

E<i\  Chipaliar.  6 ' ilo 

John  lit  no.  6 i  .     do 

John  Ko|M  hak.  6 ilo 

Gror|i4>  IMmoiiu  hik.  #f du 

Jobn  Simcbak.  «f < do 

Potrr  Piiuint-hik.  «f do 

Franx  PiMunrhik, «( do 

Mik**  Wi*tial,  «f do 

John  Watiiil.  «f do 

I>eQi«*t«'r  liable,  gt i((» 

Mike  Frcbro,  4f i....do 

Mike  Ph«d<'ho.  «( j...  «Io 

Jobn  Wamj-co,  4rt '...  do 

Geurire  I^hlc.m «lo 

George  Laxka,  m I  Miii*-r 

Jobn  Kndla,  fa 

Aadro  Sritko.  m.... 
George  Belarhik.  b.. 
Klcbolaa  Kudla.  b  . 
Grorite  Matauga,  st. 

Vaavl  Krrta.«f 

John  Koramro,  tt. . . 
Mike  Waajco.  •!.... 

Klcbolaa  IVmco.  6 do    

Vincent  Kreiaker !  M  iner,  flOO . . . 

...do 

...  do 

...  do 

. . .  do  ....       .. 

I.aliorrr.  675 . . 
MInrr.  $100... 

..  do 

I^liorer,  $75.. 
Miner.  »I00   .. 

Laborer,  $75... 

...  do  


$100 
LalMUtM-,  $75 
do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
.do 
do 


60 
60 
60 
66 
60 
60 
60 
60 

no 

(io 

♦JO 

60 
00 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 


60 


Peter  Moacow 

Pater  ttcbwetcer 

Jacob  Srhirriitrr 

Joaepb  Wait«s'k 

Fortnnati  FfUln 

John  Corra 

Philip  Fellea 

JaM»bFe]lia 

Joaepb  Fellln 

8iainio  Fellta 

Daniel  Kchloaaer 

Baaiael  Looer 

BaiO*  Deaiela 

Jobn  Mulliiifcan 

i>»en  Doachrtty 

Comix  Mrlloitb 

Jobn  LxoDM  

Patrick  Bonnrr.  4tb.. 

Corneliua  Maboo 

Joeeph  Evaaa 


60 
60 

ao 

BO 

ao 

to 


...   do 

..  do 

,..  do 

...  do 

. .     do 

Miner.  $100... 

Labomr,  $75.. 

...do 


A.  McGabvky, 

Superintendentj  1886. 


APPENDIX* 

CONTAINING 

The  testimony  in  the  injunction  suit  betu^een  the  State  of  Pennsylcania  and 
the  anthracite  carriers  and  operators^  in  the  year  1880,  ami  re/erred  to 
in  the  testimony  before  the  committee  of  John  NorriSj  pages  300 j  301,  and 
Eckley  B.  Coxe^  pages  004,  010. 

mSPORT  OK  EXAMINKRS  IN  TH>C    COUKT    OV    COMMON    PLBAB    OP    DAUPHIN  COirNTY, 

SITTING  IN  EQUITY. 

The  <*otDiuon wealth  of  Ptf^oDsylvania,  plaintiff,  and  The  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railroad  Company,  the  Philadelphia  and  Heading  Coal  and  Iron  Cowpany,  Stephen 
A.  Caldwell,  George  do  D.  Keim,  and  Austin  Corbin,  receivers  of  i»aid  companies, 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western 
Railroa<i  Company,  the  Delaware  ancl  HudHon  Canal  Companv,  the  PennHvlvania 
Railroad  Company,  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  the  New  York,  Lak«>  Krie,  and 
Western  Railroad  Company,  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  C(»uipany,  the  Lt-high 
Valley  Coal  Company,  the  Susquehanna  Coal  (Company,  Mineral  Railnmd  and  Min- 
ing Company,  Saromit  Branch  Railroad  Company,  and  Lykcus  Valley  C<»al  Com- 
pany, defendanta. 

No.  1*8.     Equity  docket. 
[CcTtiAosts  of  appolniment.] 
/«  the  amrt  of  oomwum  pUo$  of  Dampkim  Comutif,  Pa.,  9itUuf  <a  oquitg. 


Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 

r$,  ^No  97,  equity  docket. 

Tr(7NK  Railway  op  Canada 


lA  ) 

>No97, 
€i  at.  ) 


Commonwealth  or  Pennsylvania       ) 

rf.  I 

The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Rail-  [  ^^'  ^»  •^"'^^  docket, 
road  Company  et  at,  J 

And  now,  to  wit,  December  2li«t,  188i>,  by  consent  of  all  parties,  the  court  do  refer 
the  taking  of  testimony  on  the  Coniuiou wealth's  motion  forapn*limiiiary  injunction 
to  examiners,  and  do  hereby  appoint  Ehrman  B.  Mitchell,  esq.,  and  James  1.  Cham- 
berlin,  esq.,  as  examiners,  for  the  punmse  aforesaid. 

This  order  to  apply  to  each  of  the  aimve-stated  cases. 

J.  W.  SiMONTON,  P.  J. 

John  H.  McPherhon,  A.  L.  J. 

Certitie<l  ttom  the  record  at  Harrishurg,  Pa.,  this  twenty-second  day  of  December, 
A.  D.  li^K 

[aSAL.]  Wm.   H.    t'LKICH, 

Protkonotarj/. 

*As  Mr.  Anderson  in  his  rep<irt  has  referred  by  page  to  that  |mrtion  of  the  evi<l««uce 
herein  deemed  material,  no  index  has  Imh*ii  pn'pared  of  this  up|H*iiflix. 
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4  PROCEEDINGS. 

TKSTIMOinr  ON  BEHALV  OV  THE  COMMONWXikLXII. 

PmuLDBLPHiA,  Tuesday,  Dtncmotr  itM^  1886»  10  a.  m^ 

Present n^Tlie  examinen,  Ehrman  fi.  Mitchell,  esq.,  and  James  L  Chainbgrii««<WL 
J.  Howard  Gendell,  esq.,  Robert  Snodgrass,  esq.  (asst.  att'y  g:en.>y  And  Hon*  L  £ 
Cassidy ,  attorney-general,  for  the  Common  wealth.  F.  I.  Go  wen,  eaq. ,  for  Ilia  ffnailii| 
Railroad  Company  and  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company.  M.  E.  Olmsted,  eso,  ftr 
Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company.  Henry  S.  Drinker,  esq.,  lor  the  Lehi^  VsDir 
Coal  Company.  Messrs.  Dickson,  Ashhnrst,  and  Kaercher  for  receivers  of  Uis  Bssi' 
ing  Railroad  Company  and  Coal  and  Iron  Company.  Messm.  MaoVesah  and  Mi 
Scott,  in  case  No.  98,  tot  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  the  PennsTivaoia  Com* 
pauy,  the  Sosqnehanna  Coal  Company,  the  Mineral  Riulroad  Mining  Compaiqrf  tki 
Snmmit  Branch  Railroad  Company,  and  the  Lykeus  Valley  Railroad  Coapssiy. 
Meiisrs.  MaoVeaffh  and  Scott,  in  case  No.  97,  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Ooansy. 
the  Pennsylvania  Company,  the  Philadelphiik  Wilmia^n  and  Baltimors  irsilriss 
Cuuipany,  and  the  Pittsbnigh,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  Railroad  Company.  Mi 
Hampton  Barnes,  esq.,  for  John  Scott  and  William  H.  Barnes,  rebalTers  of  tte  lib-' 
gheny  Valley  Railroad  Company,  in  No.  97 ;  and  John  G.  Johnson,  esq. 

Mr.  Cassidy.  We  had  intended  to  go  on  npon  the  part  of  the  State  at  tlie  mnt- 
ing  this  morning,  but  in  consequence  of  an  affidavit  submitted  by  the  other  aUi^ 
which  is  quite  voluminous,  and  which  I  desire  to  consider  before  either  itq{eetiof « 
admitting,  I  shall  have  to  ask  you  to  postpone  action  to-day. 

Upon-oonsultation  with  the  gentleinen  on  the  other  side  I  find  we  can  not  have  At 

witnesses  that  we  want  present  until  Friday;  therefore,  if  Friday  at  11  o'cioek  wffl 

^uit  your  convenience,  it  suits  the  convenience  of  all  the  parties  InterMted. 

By  agreement  of  all  parties  the  hearing  was  continued  until  Friday, 
1886,  as  11a.  nu 


h 


Philadhlphia,  IWdajf,  DtetmUt  Sltl,  18^6,  li  a.  ■. 

i  Present :  The  Examiners  (Messrs.  Mitchell  and  Chambcrlin) ;  Hon.  Leirii 

^A?.  Cassidy,  Messrs.  Snodgrass,  Gendell,  Drinker,  Wolverton,  Kaercher,  Seott,  Mm- 
f  Voagh,  AsUharst,  Dickson,  Olmsted,  Morris,  Go  wen,  Barnes,  and  Johnson. 


Joseph  S.  Harris,  having  been  duly  affirmed,  was  examined  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Cassidt  : 

';    (^.  What  mining  company  are  you  an  official  of  f 
\    A.  I  am  au  official  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company'. 
V-  <^.  What  position  do  you  occupy  t 
*  A.  President. 
^Q.  What  positions  other  than  president  have  you  held  in  that  corporation  f 

A.  I  was  the  superintendent  and  engineer  at  one  time. 

Q.  Have  you  held  any  positions  in  other  mining  companies  T 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  president  of  the  Alliance  Coal  Mining  Company.  I  was  sapeiiB- 
tendent  and  engineer  of  the  Lehigh^MyMMi^harre  Coal  Company  for  some  yesn. 
I  was  associate  engineer  of  the  PffiittdelpBIHMd  Reading  Coal  and  iron  Company  Ar 
some  years,  and  I  have  been  the  engineer^^l^Mier  coal  companies. 

Q.  Do  you  occupy  those  places  at  present|Vp  any  of  them  f 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  my  connection  now  is  only  witB  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  CoB- 
pniiy  and  with  the  Alliance  Coal  Mining  Company. 

Q.  What  relation  do  you  hold  to  the  carrying  companies,  or  to  any  carrying  eoa- 
paoyT 

A.  1  am  one  of  the  receivers  of  the  Central  Railroad  Company  of  New  Jersey  ssd 
the  vice-president  of  the  Lehigh  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company. 
6  Q.  Although  it  is  not  an  office  question  you  were  an  expert  to  fix  the  vslsefll 

certain  coal  lands  for  the  Reading  Company  T 

A.  I  was  so  employed. 

Q.  The  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company,  of  which  you  are  the  president,  iis 
mining  company  f 

A.  It  is. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  corporation  or  what  set  of  people  own  the  oontroUinf 
of  that  corporation  T 

A.  No  set  of  people. 

Q.  What  corporatioUi  if  any,  owns  it  T 
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A.  None  to  any  ext«^Dt.  The  stock  is  very  largely  diHtribated  aiiioug  tlm  pablio  and 
▼ery  larxelv  held  by  iimall  ownen.  There  it  no  oorporation  that  I  know  of  holds  any 
ooniiid«*ral>io  part. 

Q.  Th««  Lehii^h  Valley  Kailroa*!  Company,  then,  does  ni>t  own  any  f 

A.  S<>  far  as  Ikuow,  the  L4*hij[;h  Valli>y  Kuilroad  Company  has  no  int<«n*Ht  in  it  what- 
•vrr. 

Q.  The  sulistantial  anthracite  coal  rvgiou  of  the  country  is  in  PeuuHylvania  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  iiartsf 

A.  In  Schnylkill,  Carbon,  Luzerne,  Lackawanna,  Northamberland,  Columbia,  and 
Danphin  Counties. 

Q.  Covering  an  area  in  square  miles  of  how  much  f 

A.  It  is  UNually  entimated  a  little  under  live  hundred  miles.  The  lioundaries  are 
cot  very  clearly  define<l. 

Q.  Tht*  mines  of  that  region  are  owue.l  by  whom  T 

A.  Do  you  mean  of  the  anthracit4>  n»giou  f 

Q.  Yes, 

A.  Ky  variouN  owners.     A  great  many  owners. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  subject.  Give  us  what  knowle<lg(»  you  have  about 
that.     For  example,  how  much  Hw.h  the  Philsdelphia  and  Risading  own  f 

A.  Of  the  coal  lands  f    Are  you  distinguishing  lietweeu  coal  lands  and  mines f 

g.  (*oal  lan<ls. 

A.  As  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  about  one-third. 
7  Q.  That  is  one-thinl  of  the  five  hundred  T 

A.  One-third  of  the  five  hundred. 

Q.  Who  own  the  balance? 

A.  I  can  not  statt)  at  all  with  accuracy  what  the  pn»|H>rlions  are  of  the  others,  b«- 
cauf«e  I  have  never  Hi»4*n  any  statement  of  their  holclings.  They  are  not  pnblisluNl  so 
far  as  I  know.  The  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company  owns  perhaps  four  per 
eeut. ;  the  Lc*hi^h  Valley  Coal  Company  is  a  large  owner;  the  Lackawanna  Conl  and 
Iron  Company  ih  a  large  owner:  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Kailroad 
Company,  I  l»elieve,  is  an  owner;  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Comoany  is  an 
owner;  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  is  an  owner;  the  Susquehanna  Coal  Company 
is  an  owner;  the  Mineral  Railr(»ad  and  Mining  Company  is  an  owner,  and  the  Alli- 
anre  I'oal  Mining  Cimipaiiy. 

(^.  .summit  11  ill  f 

A.  There  ih  no  Suinniit  Hill  eonipany. 

V.  \Uh:h  \hv  ,Jei>ey  Central  f'<iiitrol  any  f 

A.  The  Jerwy  C«Mitrul  ownn  no  coal  lanilH.  I  do  not  know  that  I  Mtated  the  Lehigh 
and  WilkeNliuin'  ('c»ul  Company  ;  that  in  alHo  an  c»wner. 

y.  Von  have  named  thom^  that  own  the  landt 

A.  I  have  iianiftl  a  portion  of  thoH«Y  that  own  the  land.  I  sup}K>He  that  I  have  named 
ih«*M*  whieh  own  periiaps  a  msjoiity  of  the  land,  ami  then  there  are  a  very  couHider- 
able  nniiiiNT  of  private  owners. 

1^.  Who  own  I  he  mines  or  t4ie  right  to  mine? 
►     A.  They  are  uU(»  own«*<l  very  vuritmsly. 

i^.  D«»  the  part i«'rt  that  you  haw  name<l  own  tlu*  rontroUing  interest,  or  do  they 
c<»ntnil  the  n*gioii  f 

A.  No;  they  do  not  control  the  n*gion ;  they  own  very  large  inten*stM  in  ii;  they 
own  the  majority. 

i^,  A  very  large  majority.     What  pn>|M)rtion  would  yon  rniy  f 

A.  I  should  HUopoHO  thiMe  that  I  have  named  own  at  lea*«t  two-thinls. 

(^.  An*  inoHt  of  the  companies  that  yon  have  nameil  contn>ll(Ml  by  rarr\ing  eom- 
panienf 
e*  A.  That  I  have  no  means  of  kn(»wl<>dge  of. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  of  them  that  are  f 

A.  Not  of  my  own  knowUslge. 

Q.   What  d«»  yon  mean  by  that,  your  own  knowledge? 

A.  I  mean  that  1  am  not  aware  of  niv  (»wii  knowledi^e;  I  can  not  teHtif'v  of  niv  own 
kiiowledK**  thai  the  eurrying  eompanitH  own  any. 

K^.   Have  ycMi  any  (bmbt  ahoiit  it  at  all  f 

A.  No;  I  snp|N>w  that  they  anv  I  niippoHc  that  a  niiiiiber  4»f  tht^ni  are  roiitndhsl 
by  carrying  etMiipanien. 

Q.  Have  y(Mi  any  dtnibt  at  all  that  the  carrying  compaiiieH  not  tm\\  control  »  larg«« 
majority  i»f  the  land  but  i»f  the  coal  piiNliiction  of  the  regi«»ii  f 

A.  My  meaiiH  of  knowledge  in  not  Ntich  at*  to  aUow  ine  to  tentify  on  that  !«iilije<*t.  I 
•bouhl  snp|Mme  that  they  did  control  a  majcitity ;  whether  a  lar^e  inujuriiy  or  not  I  do 
oot  know.  ThoM*  are  matters  that  an*  not  publirthed  nnnally  in  any  Htatement  of  the 
companien  in  their  annual  stateiiu'iits.     1  have  no  nieatiM  of  kiiowlisltre. 

Q.  Havi*  yon  produced  the  lHMik>«  ami  paper.n  calletl  for  in  the  HiibiHena? 
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A.  IhaTe.  * 

•  Q.  Did  you  attend  »  meeting  of  pefsims  intereeted  in  the  eoal  baabwae 
ied4f 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Where  was  it  held  f 

A.  That  meeting  was  at  the  office  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Coameoj  in  Hew  Trnk* 

Q.  Was  there  one  befbue  that  in  Philadelphia  that  same  monthy  nia  IMi  «f  Disi 
ber,  of  which  yon  were  the  secretary  f 

A.  There  was  a  meeting  on  the  10th  of  December. 

Q.  Where  was  that  meeting  held  on  the  19th  of  Deoemberf 

A.  That  meeting  was  at  the  office  of  the  Lehigh  VaUey  Baiiroad  OoB^—y  i»  PhBa> 
delphis. 

Q.  Who  were  present  at  it  t 

A.  I  httve  not  the  names  of  all  the  persons  who  were  pwent  tlien.  ' 

9  Q.  Give  ns  those  that  yon  remember. 
A.  Mr.  F.  B.  Gowen. 

Q.  Who  did  he  represent  T 

A.  He  representea  the  individual  producers  of  the  Behoylldll  v^gioo  and  Ite Fills- 
delphia  and  Beading  Bailroad  Company,  as  it  is  recorded  hero.  I  aa  nsfe  fsilliyi 
whether  be  annoonced  himself  a^  representing  the  Philadelphia  and  Piiadiat  Bifr 
road  Company  or  the  Philadelphia  and  Besding  CkMl  and  Iran  OompMiy.  Bslsn* 
corded  as  above  stated. 

Q.  Who  else  was  there? 

A.  Mr.  E.  P.  Wilbur. 

<J.  Who  did  he  represent  T 

A.  He  represented  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company  and  the  Leihii^  indivMMl  pi^ 
ducers. 

Q.  Who  else  t 

A.  Mr.  Samuel  Bloan,  he  represented  the  Delawaxe,LaekawaiuMs  and  WaelsniBifr 
road  Company;  Mr.  B.  M.  Ofyphant,  representing  tbe  Delaware  and  Hndaoa  OmiI 
Company;  Mr.LJ.Wister.repreienting  the  Pennsylvania  RaJlwiad  CompMnycMl 
oompMiiesj  Mr,  O.  A.  Hoyt,  representing  the  Pennsvlvania  Onal  Comaay;  ibm- 
iam  B.  Tilhnghast,  representingthe  Lehigh  and  wilkesbarre  Coal  Compaav;  IfeF. 
A.  Potts,  representing  the  New  York,  Susquehanna  and  Western  Bailioad  GMnm; 
Mr.  B.  M.  OlyphMit,  representing  the  New  York,  Lake  Brie  and  Weeten  Ubnl 
Company ;  J.  8.  Harris,  representing  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation 
Those  are  all  the  names.  / 

Q.  Who  presided  at  that  meeting  T 

A.  Mr.  Sloan. 

Q.  1  think  you  were  the  secretary  T 

A.  I  was  the  secretary. 

Q.  Have  you  the  minutes  of  that  meeting  here  f 

A.  I  have. 

(Wituess  produced  minutes.) 

Q.  These  minutes  were  made,  I  assume,  at  the  time  by  you  f 

A.  These  are  not  the  original  notee,  but  a  copy  of  the  original  notee.    They 
the  ordinary  writing  out  of  the  original  notes.   ' 

10  Q.  They  are  a  correct  copy  of  what  was  done  t 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

The  minutes  produced  by  the  witness  are  as  follows : 

'*  Pursuant  to  call  a  meeting  was  held  at  noon,  December  19th,  1884,  at  the  offlosof 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company,  at  Philadelphia,  at  whieh  were  present  lepie- 
eentativos  of  all  the  anthracite  interests. 

^'  Mr.  Samuel  Sloan  was  called  to  the  chair  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Harris  was  elected  seeretsiy 
of  the  meeting. 

*'The  chairman  explained  the  object  of  the  meeting  to  be  the  devising  of  the  beit 
means  of  carrying  on  the  business  of  producing  and  marketing  anthracite  for  tbeytsr 
1885. 

'*  Tho  secretary  called  the  roll,  when  it  appeared  that  there  were  present :  Bepreseet- 
inir  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company,  F.  B.  Gowen;  repressolutftk< 
Schuylkill  individual  producers,  F.  B.  Gowen:  representing  the  Schnylkill  ValmbosI 
Company,  £.  P.  Wilbur;  representing  the  Lehigh  individual  prodocera,  E.P.  Wuber; 
representing  the  Delaware,  Laekawamia  and  Western  Railroad  Company,  8.ShMB; 
representing  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  B.  M.  Olyphant ;  reptessntiag 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company's  coal  companies,  I.  J.Wister;  representiiic  tht 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  G.  A.  Hoyt;  representing  the  Lehigh  ana  WlUBcmns 
Coal  Coin]>any,  W.  H.  Tiliinghast ;  representing  thcNew  York,  Snsqnehanna  and  Wat- 
em  Railroad  Company,  F.  A.  Potts ;  representing  the  New  Y<wk,  Lake  Erie  ssd 
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Wentern  Railroa<l  Company,  R.  M.  Olyphant;  repreaeDtiiig  the  I^*hi^h  Coal  and  Navi- 
gsiioD  Company,  J.  8.  HarriM. 

"  Mr.  Olyphiint  aildrt»H«Hl  tb«*  meeting,  call inf(  attention  to  the  eviln  of  the  Dreeent 
•yatem  of  working,  and  urging  a  division  of  the  outpnt  of  coal  according  to  a  definite 
qoota  for  each  interest. 

**  The  following  reeolations  were  offered  by  Mr.  F.  U.  Qoweu,  and  u|miu  a  {m>11  of  the 
meeting  wen*  found  to  be  unanimously  ailoptod: 

**He9olved,  That  it  is  the  Judgment  of  this  meeting  that  for  the  future  the  total  (»ut- 
put  of  anthracite  coal  required  or  taken  by  the  market  should  be  divided 
11  ani«»ng  all  interests  in  proper  monthly  or  yearly  quotas. 

**  IU9olvedf  That  a  committ«'e  of  thre«)  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  prepare 
And  prt*A««nt  at  an  a<)journed  meeting  apian  for  sucli  distribnt  ion,  with  the  proper 
quotas  to  l»e  allotted  to  eairh  interest. 

**  He$olrtdj  That  each  intcreht  be  nHpieAte<l  to  prepare  andsnbmit  to  said  committee 
itsclaiMi  for  (luotas,  with  such  other  suggestions  as  itmay  deain.^  to  present  for  the  cou- 
•ideratiou  of  the  committee. 

'*The  chair  nominated  and  the  meeting  elected  the  following  committee  in  ^»ursu- 
ance  of  theHt*cond  rcnolution  :  F.  B.  Qowen,  0.  A.  Hoyt,  J.  8.  Harris.  There  lK)ing  no 
ftirthi'r  buninttss  liefore  the  meeting  it  adjourne<l  to  re-assemble  on  the  call  of  the  chair. 

*'J.  8.   HAKKI8, 

iSecrrtory.*' 

Q.  These  were  the  resolutions  that  were  offered  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ytm  have  looked  at  these  minutes,  and  your  best  Judgment  is  that  thcHc  are  the 
aUnntes  and  contain  an  exact  account  of  what  took  place  f 

A.  Yi's,  sir. 

The  following  resolutions  were  passed : 

'*  Hfolred^  That  it  is  the  Judgment  of  this  meeting  that  for  the  future  the  total  out- 
pot  of  anthracite  coal  reouired  or  taken  by  the  market  shonld  l>e  divided  among  all 
tDterests  in  proper  monthly  or  yearly  quotas. 

**  Ke9Qlrtd,  Tuat  a  committee  of  three  beap]>ointe<l  by  the  chair  to  prepare  and  pre- 
aent  at  an  a4lJuurDed  meeting  a  plan  for  such  distribution,  with  the  pro|>er  quotas  to 
be  allotted  to  each  interest. 

"  Itetolrfd^  That  each  interest  Xhs  re4|uested  to  prepare  and  submit  to  said  committee 
ita  claim  for  quotas  with  such  other  HUggeet ions  as  it  may  desire  to  present  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  committee*.** 

Ki.  These  resolutions  your  minutes  say,  were  adopted  nnanimonaly  f 
Vi        A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  minutes  show  all  that  took  place  at  that  meeting  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  next  meeting  wan  whenT 

/A.  It  was  on  tho  :tlst  <»f  l)eceml»er,  18H4. 
Q.  At  thiH  timt  meeting  your  minutcM  recite  the  appointment  of  the  committee.     I 
do  not  think  they  contain  th«  names  of  the  persons  who  were  appointed  f 

A.  **  The  mt*eting  electe<l  the  following  committee  in  purauance  of  the  second  reao- 
lotion:  F.  B.  Gowen.  (r.  A.  Hoyt,  J.  8.  Harris." 

Q.  You  did  make  a  n«port  atthe  next  meeting,  did  you  f 

A.  We  did. 

Q.  Where  is  that  re|N>rtf 

A.  I  have  it. 

i^.  Who  was  present  at  the  meeting  in  New  York  T 

A.  The  same  partieH,  representing  the  same  interests  as  before,  with  the  exception 
Chat  Mr.  A.  Panlee  repreiienu*<l  the  I^ehigh  produoers  in  place  of  K.  P.  Wilbur,  and  John 
King,  Jr.,  represeut4Hi  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  in  place  of  K.  M.  Oly- 
phant. 

Q.  In  all  other  respects  the  same  parti««f 

A«  Yea,  air. 

Q.  The  aame  officers  ? 

A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Please  let  me  see  the  refMirt. 

rwitnesa  produce<l  the  report.) 

This  report  is  date<l  the  3lst  «»f  Decem)>er,  18rM.     It  is  as  follows : 

*•  Hon.  SAMrKL  Sloan,  Ckairmam : 

*'Drak  Sir:  The  undenigned  commltttee,appointe<l to  prepare  and  present  apian 
for  the  proper  distribution  «>f  the  coal  trade  among  all  interests,  together  with  the 
quotas  to  In*  allotted  toea4*h,  l>eg  leave  res|>ertfnlly  t«»  reiMirt  — 

'*  f1r«l,^)>on  tho  (|uestion  of  pro|»er  quotas  the  committee  are  unanimous  in  a  be- 
lief that  a  distribution  of  the  quotas  must  be  made  u|M}n  some  recognized  principle 
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just  iu  itself  and  irrespective  of  the  resnlt  to  each  intereAt,  and  the  difBcnlty 
13        in  arriving  at  a  proper  conclusion  is  due  to  the  divergence  of  opinion  among 
the  members  of  the  committee  upon  the  following  points : 
^*  Mr.  Hoyt  is  of  opinion  that  the  proper  plan  is  to  base  the  allotment  on  the  propor 
tion  shipped  by  each  interest  during  the  fifteen  months  of  fall  work  in  the  la^t  flre 
years,  embracing  au  output  of  44,051,041  tons.    Mr.  Harris  agrees  with  Mr.  Hoyt,  ex- 
cept that  he  thinks  that  the  ten  months  of  full  work  in  the  last  three  years  should  be 
taken  as  the  basis  of  allotment,  embracing  an  output  of  30,579,644  tons.     Mr.  Goveo 
thinks  that  the  proper  method  is  to  base  the  allotment  on  the  amount  actually  shipped 
by  each  interest  in  the  years  la77  and.  1879,  these  being  the  last  years  in  which  the 
anthracite  interests  were  engaged  in  active  competition  with  each  other  nnrestrained 
by  any  compact  or  agreement,  embracing  an  output  of  46,990,370  tons. 
"The  first  plau  would  apportion  the  tonnage  to  be  shipped  a^  follows : 

IVre«u 

V  •     Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company 39.U 

^;   .Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company 19.44 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  WevSteru  Railroad  Company l%63 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company 11.31 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 7.93 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Company - 5.28 

New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western LM 

''And  Mr.  Hoyt  recommended  the  adoption  of  these  quotas.    The  second  plan  would 
apportion  the  tonnage  as  follows: 


Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company 3&S 

Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company 19.56 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company lS.9r 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company 11.9 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 8.09 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Conipnay 5.13 

New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western I l.S 

14  ''And  Mr.  Harris  recommends  the  adoption  of  these  qnotas. 

'*By  the  third  method  of  allotment  each  interest  would  be  as  follows: 

PeroMt 

Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company 44.5^ 

Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company K8? 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  West (Tu  Railroad  Company 12. * 

D«Hawar*)and  Hudson  Railroad  Canal 1"\2J 

IVnnsylvauiaKailroad  Company H.54 

iVnusvlvaniaCoal  Conn)anv 5.41 

Xru  York,  Lake  Eric  and  Western l.S* 

"Mr.  Gowen,  however,  admits  tliat  proper  recognition  should  be  given  to  ehan;;w«  in 
tiie  j)n)duetive  capacity  of  some  of  the  interests  since  the  year  lr7l),  and  e8i»eoially  in 
J  he  rase  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company,  due  to  tb* 
outjmr  of  the  New  York,  Susquehanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company,  and  after 
niaUin«j:  allowance  for  these,  he  reports  tiie  following  as  the  proper  quotas  for  each 
lulen'st : 

Per  c«l; 

Pliiladelpliiaand  Reading  Railroad  Company 4'.'.ot' 

Lehi;;li  Valley  liailroad  Company r.^.^T- 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company l'^.'"" 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Conii)any 11-"'' 

1\  inisylvania  Railroad  Company T.jt' 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Company -M*-' 

New  Ytnk,  Lake  Eri<»  and  Western 1.*^^ 

•*  Mr.  (roweu  recommends  the  adoption  of  these  quotas. 

•'  Satntd.  Vonr  commit te(»  is  also  nnal>le  to  a^reo  upon  a  nnanimoiis  roi>ort  as  tnth^ 
Iciijith  of  time  over  which  su(h<inotas  shall  extend.  Mr.  Hoyt  is  of  the  opiniou.  aaii 
so  nports,  that  the  arraii;j:<'m('tit  shonld  last  for  the  ])eriod  of  tifteen  months.  s;«y  inmi 
the  lir>r  ot  .f.inuary,  I'^S"),  to  the  tirst  of  A}>ril,  l^6i),  Mr.  Gowen  and  Mr.  ILuri-iarr 
of  the  opinion,  and  so  report,  that  lln'  proposed  arratig«Muent  should  extcuil  "jverii 
]MMiofI  of  live  vi'ars,  for  if  ther*-  is  a  yearly  sirng;^le  for  increased  percent  a  •:;i*s  i*  ^'' } 
result  in  a  constantly  increasing;  capacity  to  produce,  which  is  the  very  f^i- 
ir>  from  whii'li  the  tra«le  is  now  su'ferini;.  Thev  believe  that  the  hest  intero-t'.ci 
the  trade  will  h«'  served  by  the  ahaudonment  of  all  surplus  col!ierii*s,  ami  tlifv 
are  apprehensive  that  it"  an  arraii«;i'ment  is  made  for  but  one  year  ,ill  the  iiiterc">t' 
will  i-onsichr  it  nrcissaiy  to  kerp  all  of  their  collieries  ready  for  iuture  oj»erati«>u*. 
and  .-om»'  m  iv  «'\«".i  open  ii«'w  oim's  with  a  view  of  s(»cnriijg  lar;;c»r  quotas  in  tbe  int- 
nie,  ainl  i;r:s  tlx'  v.-ry  «'vil  that  ;t  was  inleiideil  to  redress  will  be  aggravate* 
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**  Third,  Your  roiiiinittc**  further  report  that  for  tlit«y«nr  lH*^ri  th««  pnMliict  nninin^l 
by  thf«  tiiark«*t  hIuiH  Im*  uHMiinicd  to  Ins  thirty  iiiilliuuH  oi't4)iiH,  divuleil  iiit(»  tho  follow- 
log  monthly  i»ro|N»rtioiiri : 

ToQA.       ,  Tonn. 

January l,r>tMMK)4)  |  Jiilv *i,^Hll^oao 

Feliriiary l,r.4M»,iiOO  ,  Aiigaht :V^'»(),OUO 


Ifan-h l.HHMHK) 


Sf'pteiiilMT 3/^.V),(K>0 


April :i,400.(HH»     Ot^toln^r :V<&'>U,(MN) 

May *J,4(KMMH)     November :Vi:»(»,OOU 

June ti,:»(H»,(HK»  I  I)t>c«*iiibvr *2,1UO,OUO 

*'  Fourth,  Y<iiir  committor  further  r«M>oniiiioiifl  that  a  Htaiidni};  4'oiiiiuittf««  of  five  per- 
•ona  Im*  foriiitHl,  to  he  iiaincd  hy  the  nuM'tiiij;;,  wliom^  <lnty  it  hhull  Im*  to  meet  whenever 
re«iiie(it«*4l  liy  a  majority  of  toiina>;e,  with  a  view  of  iiicreaHtii^  the  amount  of  coal  to  )>e 
niiued  whenever  the  miirket  rei|niri'HNncli  increane.  The  ileciNion  of  the  majority  Hhall 
b«  binilin^  upon  all  iiitereMt<«. 

'*(Sijineil)  **(fK<)R(5K   A.    H<>YT, 

**  KkaNKI.IN    H.   (ioWKN. 

'*J.  6.  Hakuis 

i^.  Have  yon  the  minutes  4)f  the  nieetiu;;  at  whieh  thiH  rep<»rt  whn  made? 
A.   I  have. 

1  MiniiteH  pr4Hlue«Ml. ) 
lt>  The  minuter  are  as  t'ollonn: 

"On  the  rail  of  the  ehairmaii  tin*  rt*preKentativeMof  the  aiithraeito  intervsta 
lii#*t  at  I  p.  m.  h«'4>t>nil>er  IlNt,  \f*'*4^  at  the  ottiee  of  the  IVnuwylvania  C(»al  Company 
in  New  York.  PreHt'iit,  Phihulelphia  and  Keadin^  and  Schuylkill  individual  pnNiuc- 
CFM,  K.  H.  Itoweii;  Lrlii^h  Valley  Cf>al  Company,  K  P.Wilbur;  I/ehi^h  pHNlucem,  A. 
Panlee;  Delaware.  Lackawanna  and  WeHtern,  S.  Sloan  ;  Ihdawan*  and  IludwMi  Canal, 
K.  M.  Olyphant  ;  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company.  it«M>r>;e  A.  Hoyt ;  iVnunylvania  Rail- 
riNiil^a  C<ml  (NunpanieH,  I.  J.  Winter;  Now  York,  SiiH|uehanna  and  WeHtern  Coal 
Company,  F.  A.  Pottn;  I^dii^h  and  WilkeHharre  Coal  Ci>mpany,  W.  II.  Tillin^^haat ; 
New  York.  Lake  Krie  and  WeHtern,  John  Kin|;,  jr. ;  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navij^^ation  Com- 
pany. J.  S.  Ilarrin. 

**  The  minuteM  «»f  th«  la**t  meetiu);  wert*  rea^l  and  appnvvefl.  Tho  eommitt«H)  ap- 
pointeil  by  the  hiHt  meeting;  to  pn'pare  a  plan  for  the  (li.stribntion  of  the  antharaoite 
prtNlnction  |»n*Mented  a  re|N»rt  which  wan, 4>n  motion,  accept<Hl.  After  diHcufe«ion,thH 
iD«etinK  nnanimoniily  agreed  to  adopt  tlie  following  division  of  the  prinluction  for 
the  ftfteen  month**  ending  March  lUnt,  If'Hi),  except  that  Mr.  Winter  <leHire4i  to  \h>  tv- 
conltMl  a««  n(»t  voting;. 

Per  cent 
"For  the  IMiiladflphia  and  Heading  interentH,  inrludiuK  thomwif  the  Schuyl- 
kill prcMlucer*,  the  Lehigh  and  Wilkertbarre,  an<l  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Nax  i 

fCatiim  Company .'IS.  K** 

For  the  Lehigh  Valley  interentN,  including;  thoNO  f>f  the  I^hijch  imNlucerH.. .       111.  (M) 
For  the  Delaware,   Lackawanna  ami  W«*Htern   intereHtN,  incluuin^  thoM4*  of 

I  be  New  Y<»rk,  SuiMiuehanna  and  Wenteni Ifi.  OTi 

For  the  Delaware  and  II ud*M>n  interentM 11. 

For  the  iVnuHvlvania  Kailroad  intereHtN S. 

For  the  I'i>nn»\lvaiiia  (*oal  Company^*  inten'htM. Ti. 

For  the  New  York,  Lake  Krie  and  WeHtern  intereM^ L.'O 


Total \WK 

17  '*Tlie  committcf'N  recommenflatitm  in  regard  to  the  diHtribution  of  tonnage 

f<»r  the  year  l^%'i  wan  in  monthly  pro|N»rtionN  an  folhiWN : 

Tdlin. 

For  January l.:.tH>,«HiO 

Febrnary  ..*. 1.:i4N»,(mii» 

March l.H<NMmo 

April •J.4<'<».<MW 

May •j.4<HMinii 

Jnne 'J,  .Vmijkhi 

JoIt V.HNI.IHNI 

AufsHAt    3,-i:.ii.iHM» 

8epteuil»er H.  v:»<»,«mn> 

OcColier :i.^'iO,(NiO 

Kovenilier a.tfTiii.tmo 

December «,  Unj.OOU 


30.  UOO.  000 
41  PENN 
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**  Was  adopted  and  the  division  of  tonnage  was  ordered  to  be  made  on  this  bMi» 
until  the  representatives  of  the  anthracite  interests  shall  a|]^ree  thai  an  incmnd 
production  is  re<i«ired  to  supply  the  market. 

'*0n  motion,  Mr.  John  H.  Jones,  of  Philadelpliia,  was  appointed  to  keep  the  reeonl 
of  the  production  of  anthracite  hy  the  several  interests.  The  secretary  was  directed  t» 
inform  each  of  the  interests  monthly  of  the  amount  of  anthracite  prodactioa  allotted 
to  it. 

"  On  motion,  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  chairman. 

**J.  S.  Harris, 

*•  SrcretaryJ' 

Q.  In  your  report  of  the  31st  of  December,  which  is  the  report  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed for  tbe  purpose  of  making  the  proper  distribution  of  the  coal  trade,  with  tb# 
quotas  to  be  a  Hotted  to  eacb,  1  see  that  you  allotted  to  the  Philadelphia  and  Head- 
ing Company  :i9.l6  per  cent.    Your  recommendation  was  :^. 02,  and  to  the  Lehigb 
Valley  Kailroad  Company  19.58,  and  so  on.     That  is  correct,  is  it  f 

18  A.  I  can't  tell  without  the  paper.     This  is  the  report  of  the  committee. 
Q.  That  is  your  own  special  recommendation?    (Pointing  to  same.) 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  make  any  to  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company  T 

A,  Simply  as  a  convenient  method  of  stating  the  interests  involved  there. 

Q.  Would  it  not  have  been  just  as  easy  to  have  made  it  to  the  pereoDs  who  were 
mining  an<l  bad  a  lawful  right  to  minef  Why  did  you  make  an  apportionment  of 
this  to  a  carrying  company  f 

A.  Simply  as  a  convenient  way  of  stating  the  interests  that  were  shipping  over 
that  road.  It  was  intended  as  tbe  amount  that  was  fairly  due,  in  luy  jadgmenty  to 
the  interests  that  were  shipping  in  that  way. 

Q.  What  were  those  interests  that  were  shipping  in  that  way  ? 

A.  They  were  the  Pbiladelpbia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  and  a  nuH 
her  of  other  companies  and  individuals. 

Q.  Suppose  you  give  us  as  many  as  you  can  of  them  f  Yoa  can  give  os  a  laif» 
majority,  1  suppose  f 

A.  No,  I  could  not,  because  I  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  dealing  with  that.  Eacb 
company  dealt  with  its  own  individual  interests,  and  the  individual  interests  con- 
cerned in  each  company  agreed  amongst  themselves.     I  did  not  consalt  with  tbeuL 

Q.  How  did  you  fix  this  ratt^  at  all? 

A.  From  taking  tbe  history  of  the  trade  for  the" time  stated  there,  t-en  months, see- 
ing  what  all  the  companies  had  actually  shipped  in  those  ten  months,  and  taking 
that  as  the  probable  basis  of  what  they  would  sbip  in  tbe  future. 

Q.  But  you  must  have  had  bofore  you  the  persons  who  did  ship,  or  the  companies 
which  shipped  ? 

A.  Not  at  all.     Sini])ly  tbe  aggregate. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  that  f 

A.  From  X)ublisbcd  stateinents.     Tbe  published  statistics  of  the  coal  trade. 

19  Q.  Where,  for  example  ? 

A.  They  were  published  in  the  daily  papers. 

Q.  Then  you  gathered  from  the  daily  papers  the  information  upon  which  this  w» 
based  ? 

A.  I  gathered  from  statements  that  were  published  in  the  daily  papers  as  well  a* 
elsewhere. 

Q.  Where  else? 

A.  They  were  published  originally  as  the  statistics  of  the  coal  trade — published 
monthly  over  Mr.  John  II.  Jones's  name. 

Q.  You  pers<;)naliy  have  connection  with  tbe  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Companv'* 
business,  have  you  not  ?    Are  you  not  an  afUcial  of  some  sort  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  your  corporation  any  connection  with  it  ? 

A.  My  corporation  is  a  shipper  over  lines  that  are  under  lease  by  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  Kailroad  Comjjany. 

Q.  Under  tbe  Reading  system  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  possible  for  you  to  give  us  some  idea  of  what  companies  wore  consid- 
ered by  you  in  making  that  estimate  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  1  can  remember  the  companies.  I  think  you  asked  me  the  individual*. 
I  can  tell  you  some  of  tbe  companies. 

Q.  My  purpose  was  to  get  all  the  information,  both  companies  and  individuals,  that 
I  could. 

A.  Tbe  princijial  companies  shipping  over  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad 
Company  and  its  system  are  tbe  Philiulelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company, 
the  Lehigh  and  VVilkesbarre  Coal  Company,  tbe  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Cora- 
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panr,  the  Red  Anh  Coal  Company,  the  We«t  End  Coal  Company,  and  the  Upper  Le- 
Ugh  Coal  Company.  Thofie  are  the  principal  companieg  shipping  orer  the  Reading 
iiyBlem.    Then,  heaidea  that,  there  am  a  large  number  of  individual  producem. 

Q.  What  proportion  did  these  companies  you  have  named  h«^ar  to  the  amount  thai 
yon  gave  to  the  Philadelphia  ami  Reading  Raiin>ad  Company  f 
SO  A.I  should  Judge  from  two-thirds  to  three-quarters. 

Q.     Over  two  tliinlN? 

A.  Ishuulil  sup|K)he  over;  yes,  sir. 

<j.  Of  that  (luantity,  liow  much  did  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Com- 
pany, through  tlie  IMiil.'ulolphiu  and  ]^>adingCoal  and  Inm  Comimuy,  contn>l  uhout  f 

A.  I  would  MipiHmtMiboiit  out>-third.     I  will  say  from  oue-thini  to  one-half. 

Q.  WoiiWl  you  HH.v  it  was  in  the  ))rop(»rtion  of  about  five  to  eleven? 

A.  Froiu  oue-tliirti  to  one-half  would  be  u.m  near  uh  I  coubl  state  it. 

i^.  Was  it  ^rt':it<*rthan  a  third  T 

A.     I   HllOUld  hUpp«>H«*  HO. 

i^.  LeKH  tban  a  half? 

A.  I  nhoubl  hUppone  so. 

i^.  Why  dul  you  giv«^  anythiug  to  the  Lehigh  Vall«\v  KaiIroa4l  Company  T 

A.  For  till*  sauii'  ifnooii  ;  b«>causr  th<*  wlif>le  anthracite  trade,  as  it  is  re|>orted  in  the 
atatemeiit.H  to  w  hirh  I  bavi*  alluiled,  in  divided  into  those  m^ven  or  eight  ilivisions,  and 
thr  allotint'Ut  iu  thi*  fututo  wan  buHfd  on  what  bad  hvm  iloui*  in  tin*  past. 

Q.  Then  that  rruiark  also  applifs  to  the  Delaware,  L.ieka wanna  and  Western  Rail- 
roa«l  Compaii\.  tli«*  I>«dawaiv  and  lluil>M»ti  Caiial  Coiupany,  the  Pennsylvania  Rail 
road  Company,  and  tbt^NfW  Voik,  Lake  Hrie  and  Wfnteni  Kailroad  Company  f 

A.  It  diM'i. 

Bv  .Mr,  Snodokass:  • 

• 

Q.  I  would  Iikt>  ti»  know  what  the  carrying  companies  who  were  not  miners  had  to 
do  with  tilt  allt>tinfiit  f 

A.  I  don't  uiiderMtiind  tbe«|Uestion. 

i^.  What  v%i'n>  the  ndatituis  of  the  carrying  cnnipani«*s  to  the  allotment  that  the 
alluCnient  sboubl  be  niade  directly  to  the  carrying  companies  rather  than  to  the  niia- 

ern? 
VI  A.  Simply  becauM«  we  were  dealing  with  M*ven  quantities  instead  of  two  hun* 

dretl.  Tliey  were  convenient  iliviNions  int(»  which  we  divided  the  t4>tal.  After- 
wanis  tln»M'  M'ven  iiarticfi,  if  there  were  m*ven  intere.Hts  involved,  ilivided  the  ton- 
nage among  tbenisi-Ues. 

Q.  Why  then  laere  th«>  carrying  companies  entitled  toa  n'presiMitation  at  the  con 
ferenre  ? 

A.  Then*  waH  no  (|Mestioii  of  wb(»  was  entitled.  It  was  a  mere  iMMlyof  men  repn*sent- 
iDg  large  inten  Mn  in  the  coal  trade.  They  came  there  ahsumiug  to  n*pres4*nt  certain 
iDterentM.     There  was  no  ()u«'Mtion  an  to  whether  they  did. 

Q.  I  undemtand  the  allotment  had  reference  exclusively  to  the  production  of  coal. 
la  that  so  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  «iMite  grasp  the  i)uestion. 

Q.  I  umlerstaiid  yon  to  say  that  tlie  allotment  was  ma4le  by  parties  rt^presenting 
thtf  prmlucing  interests.     In  that  m»  ? 

A.  Yi'h.  hir. 

Q.  And  that  allotment  was  made  irn^spective  of  the  carrying  companies f  Is  that 
true  so  far  an  the  output  is  concerned  ? 

A.  (-ertainly,  it  wan  an  albitment  M>lely  in  n^ganl  to  prtMlucticui. 

Q.  Then  the  c.irr>ing  companies,  an  carrying  companieH,  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  allotment  f     N  that  so? 

A.  I  du  not  know  that  weever  considen'd  or  ever  had  any  occasion  to  considsrthal 
c|ueation.  Cettain  gentleui«>n  ap|M»anM|  there  as  r«*pn*MMiting  certain  pHslucing  in- 
tereatM.  What  lelat ion  they  had  to  anybody  el-M*  \\e  did  not  inf|uire.  Itwasnota 
formal  conference  ^  ith  credentials.  Pi^iple  came  there  aMiuming  to  repremMit  certain 
iot«*restii,  and  were  mi  treated. 

Q.  How  were  the  eari\ing  companies  iiitereHte«|  in  the  allotment  at  all.  then  f 

A.  I  dt>  not  know  that  they  Heie  interested  at  all. 

<j.  So  t!ie>  wen*  not  inten"«ted.  then,  in  the  allotment  at  all? 

A.   I  said  I  ilid  ni»t  know  that  thi\\  were  intereHted. 

<j.  If  th«'y  %«ere  not  intent  ted  >ou  ceitainly  would  know,  and  pleam*  explain  how 
that  inten'si  aros4>. 

A.  I  do  iif»t  know  that  they  were.     That  wan  a  mei*ting  rcpremMiting  certain  pn>* 
diiciui;  iiiten*NtH. 
*/3  (^.  If  that  IS  so,  then  why  \^ere  the  carrying  companiea  couni«ler«il  at  all  in 

the  aHotment  ? 

A.  Tliry  were  only  considered  as  n*pre<«enting  certain  producing  interests;  certain 
iBtereata  sliiiipod  babiiually  over  c*  itaiii  lines  uf  nmd.    There  were  at'ven  of  them,  if 
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that  is  not  the  number  I  do  not  remember;  they  were  all  persons  of  inllaence^  peiBoni 
who  nipt  to  consider  these  questions,  and  as  to  who  they  actnally  represented  noMj 
inquired.  They  came  there  representing  these  interests.  Mr.  Pardee,  for  iDstanee, 
who  came  there  as  seeming  to  represent  the  Lehigh  prodncers,  prodoced  do  ciednh 
tials.  They  were  simply  gentlemen  of  i*epute.  Mr.  Gowen,  in  repreMeiiting  the  Scbnjl- 
kill  individual  producersi  was  asked  no  questions  as  to  whether  he  did  repretenl 
them.     He  assumed  to  represent  them. 

By  Mr.  Cassidy: 

Q.  The  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  do  not  ship  any  anthracite  coalf 

A.  When  you  say  ship  do  yon  mean  carry  or  produce  f 

Q.  I  mean  produce — get  coal. 

A.  I  believe  they  do.  There  are  certain  companies  that  are  shipping  over  the  New 
York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  ;  the  Hillside  Company  for  one  of  them.  Whether  tbe 
New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  does  mine  any  coal  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  If  you  do  not  kuow,  and  had  no  knowledge  then  as  you  have  not  now,  why  ahovld 
it  be  there  at  all  f 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Except  as  a  transporter  of  coal  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know.  When  Mr.  King  came  there,  or  Mr.  Olyphant  originally  etae 
there  representing  these  interests,  we  did  not  question  his  authority.  I  am  not  Ur 
tempting  to  avoid  any  questions;  I  am  stating  the  truth. 

Q.  You  are  stating*^it  from  your  stand-point  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  not  the  real  purpose  of  all  this  to  include  the  transportation  or  canyine 
just  as  wellf 

A.  Simply  in  so  far  as  these  companies  shipped  over  these  roads. 
28  Q.  Then  yonr  meeting  was  to  consider  not  only  the  production,  but  the  sliip- 

ment— the  carrying  of  the  coalf 

A.  No.  Production  does  necessarily  include  shipment.  It  does  not  neoeaarily  in- 
clude carrying.  For  instance,  when  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  prodnced  coal  we 
did  not  know  and  did  not  care  whether  they  shipped  it  over  their  own  road  or  whetlMT 
they  shipped  it  over  the  Pennsylvania,  or  whether  they  shipped  it  over  the  Readinf. 
They  shipped  it  where  they  pleased. 

Q.  But  you  did  care  whether  it  was  carried  ? 

A.  We  cared  how  much  coal  went  to  market. 

Q.  Therefore  it  was  that  the  carrying  was  one  of  the  subjects  for  consideration  f 

A.  The  carrying  was  not  one  of  the  subjects  for  consideration. 

Q.  More  production  was  the  only  one  ? 

A.  Production  was  tbe  only  one. 

Q.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  that  fact,  you  had  the  mere  carrying  companies  then*? 

A.  No,  sir;  not  only  carrying  companies.  As  I  say,  Mr.  Pardee  repreneuted  ihe 
individual  producers  of  tbe  Lehigh  and  Mr.  Gowen  the  individual  producers  of  tb^ 
Schnylkill. 

Q.  But  you  bad  carrying  companies  which  were  mere  carriers  there  T 

A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  The  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  was  a  merecanifr 
or  not.  The  New  York,  Lake  Er'ws  and  Western  certainly  does  control  these  companiee. 
Whether  it  mines  itself  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

By  Mr.  Snodgrass  : 

Q.  From  what  you  have  said,  I  understood,  and  if  I  am  wrong  correct  nie,  thit 
this  allotment  was  intended  to  control  tbe  amount  of  the  coal  that  should  be  shipptni 
to  the  market,     is  that  so  T 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  tbe  carrying  companies  then  were  not  permitted  to  carry  more  than  their 
re8])ective  allottnients  iistiigned  to  them  f 
24  A.  In  the  total? 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  As  to  permission,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  them  doing  it.  Those  were  sim- 
ple recoiiunendations,  as  is  best  shown  by  tbe  fact  that  whereas  the  recommendar^a 
was  for  thirty  millions,  the  shipment  was  thirty-one  millions  seven  hundred  thoni»o«i 
and  more. 

Q.  Was  it  not  intendc^l  that  the  percentage  should  be  preserved  in  the  shipm^nr 
as  well  as  in  the  production  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.     That  wjis  the  recommendation. 

Q.  Was  not  that  why  tbe  carrying  companies  were  brought  into  the  business  »J 
all? 

A.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  so.     I  think  I  have  correctly  stated  that  the  representati^w 
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of  thA  carr>'in|(  coinpaiiit'R  w«*r»  tliero  uh  |km)]»1u  who  wen*  liabitnattMl  to  (Wal  with  the 
indiviflnal  itit«Tf*NtH  allied  with  it. 

Q.  Have  not  tli«f  rarryiii};  cuiiiputiioH  ho  fur  pnictically  adhrit^l  t<»  that  allotment 
Id  their  iihii>iii«'titH  f 

A.  They  have  not  ailhereil. 

<j.  Practically  f 

A.  I  ilo  not  know.    They  have  fMlhered  an  far  an  they  rhofte. 

Q.  Wan  there  any  nnflerKtanfiinj;  relating  to  their  adherenee  to  it  as  to  the  ship- 
ment  that  they  should  not  carry  any  more  than  by  the  allotment  wiMtohe  pnxhiceil  f 

A.  Nothing;  that  is  not  in  the  minut4.*N  there.  The  ctMnmittee  nn-ominended  that 
eoal  nhoiild  he  carrie«l  in  certain  pro|H>rtionH.  The  re]»re!ientativeH  tht^n*  agreed  to  it, 
bat  tlu*re  wa-s  no  further  undemtandini;  about  it  than  that. 

Hy  Mr.  (iKxi^ell  : 

Q.  Where  are  the  coal  land H  of  your  company,  the  L<'hi|;h  Ci»al  and  Navigation 
Company.  HituattMl  ? 

A.  In  th«'  Southern  coal  tield. 

<j.  On  and  near  t*ie  L4'hi};h  Ktver  T 

A.  Lyii))!  ^^^^  <>f  Mauch  CMiunk  for  a  dintanre  of  ir>  or  2i)  niileN. 

Q.  Yonr  prinripHl  nhipmentn  are  on  your  canal  and  on  the  I^'hi;;li  and  Hnsque- 
hmuna  Railmad,  are  they  not  ? 

A,  They  are. 
'A  Q.  The  I^*high  Canal  extendH  along  the  I^high  River  from  Manch  Chunk  to 

Eaaton,  doeii  it  not  f 

A.  Itdoefl. 

Q.  And  the  I^high  and  Suwpiehanna  Kailroail  rnnn  along  the  Lehigh  Valley  to 
Eaaton  alao,  diH'M  it  not  f 

A.  It  does. 

Q.  They  are  lM>tb  of  them  immediately  parallel  and  cbwe  to  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad,  are  they  not  f 

A.  They  art*. 

Q.  Thf*  Lehigh  and  AiiNquehanna  Railroad  Ctmipany  in  leaned  by  the  Central  Rail- 
rood  Company  of  New  Jerw*y,  in  it  not  f 

A.  It  in.  • 

Q.  And  at  that  time,  and  up  to  and  indnding  to-day,  the  C«'ntrnl  Railroad  ot  New 
Jemey  wan  and  in  coiitmllod  by  the  Philailelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  (Nmipany  t 

A.  YeM.  Hir. 

Q.  So  that  the  Lehigh  andSuHipiehanna  Railroail  wai  thmuish  that  lenn**  controlled 
and  o|M*ratt*«l  by  the  l*hiladi*lphiannd  Uividing  Railniad  Company  t 

Q.  It  wiifi. 

i^.  Did  your  cf>mpany,  Mie  Lehigh  (*o»l  and  Navigation  Company,  have  any  other 
counertion  with  the  IMiiladi'lpliia  and  Reading  R»iln>ad  (*ompauy  except  by  virtue  of 
ita  abipitient  ovi*r  your  eanal  and  the  [jeliigh  and  SuN<|uehnnua  Railroad  T 

A.  Do  you  mean  plivhieal  conneetionof  the  railroad,  or  what  kind  of  connection  ilo 
yon  r»*fer  to  T 

i^.  IbiHineM  ronnecti4>n. 

A.  No. 

4.  I  notire  that  in  tli«<  ai)}Mirtiouni<'nt  the  app(»rtionment  to  thit  Philailelphia  and 
Reading  Knilmad  i!iclud<»H  tb<*  output  of  viMir  )>nNlu('t.  Why  in  the  output  of  yonr 
company  intrludffl  in  tin*  allotne'iit  lo  thf  l*liila<l«'lphia  and  R**a4liiig  Railn>ad  r.ilher 
than  to  the  I^ehigb  Valley  Kailroad,  with  which  it  in  more  rlom'lv  eonnecte«l  plivi«i- 
cally  T 

A.  It  in  not.  connected  phy*«ically  with  tlm  Lehigh  Valley  Railro.iil  at  all. 
9C  ^.  trcograpliically.  I  Hlioiild  have  naid  f 

A.  It  i'*  not  connected  with  it  at  all.     It  nliipH  no  coal  over  it. 

Q.  Till*  on-v  reason  for  coiint>(*ting  your  conipauv  witli  tlm  allot nn'Ot  of  tli«*  Phila- 
delphia autl  Kisidiu;:  Hailn»a«1  Cotitpany  i^tliat  tliecouj  of  your  company  war«  Pihip|NMl 
0¥er  the  canal  ami  the  l^>high  and  ,^ii<4i|ui*haiina  Kiilroad  which  w«'n*  coiiirolleii  and 
o|M*rate«|  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Keacliiig  Kailroail  (*oiiipany  f     Isn't  that  <«»  T 

A.  No,  hir. 

<j.   What  then  wastli**  n-anon  ? 

A.  The  L«-hii:li  Canal  Ih  noi  coiitmlled  a:i«l  ojierated  by  the  I'liiladelphia  and  Read- 
lOK  Railroail  (Company. 

Q.  What  then  wa^  the  n^aHon  ft>r  inclutliii'*  yoiii  ouTput  in  the  allotiuent  to  the  Phil- 
adelphia and  Kciiiing  Railroad  (N>uipan>  f 

A.  Simply  for  cotivenience,  »h  I  have  Ht:iteil  before.  Then*  were  fie\en  interiMitii 
roprraent«sl  then'.  It  wai  ea-ier  to  divide  the  Ni*ven  inten*stf«  than  two  hundn*«l. 
AfCerwanli«  the  partien  inten^nted  in  piliip|iing  over  thcM*  wven  road*  mei  among 
IhetDtM*] ven,  rto  far  an  I  know,  and  divided  the  tonnage  anif»ng  tlii*mfMdve<i. 

<J.  How  d(M*ii  the  Philadelphia  and  ]i>'a«liiig  Railniad  Company  in  any  M*n!«e  repre- 
•ant  3'our  company  and  its  output  f 
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A.  It  did  uot. 

Q.  Then  why  was  the  allotment  to  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Com- 
pany made  to  include  the  proportion  of  your  coal  f 

A.  Simply  for  convenience,  as  I  have  stated  before. 

Q.  In  what  respect  was  that  a  matter  of  convenience,  if  your  company  was  so  dis- 
connected f 

A.  Simply  a  matter  of  convenience,  dealing  with  seven  companies  instead  of  two 
hundred. 

Q.  Why  did  you  take  your  company  rather  than  some  other  company  whieh  is 
geographically  away  from  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company's  miin 
lines  f 

A.  Because  our  coal  was  shipped  mainly  over  the  lines  of  the  Philadelphia  snd 
Reading  Railroad  Company. 

27  Q.  Then  the  question  of  the  mode  of  shipment  was  the  determining^  faetf 
A.  In  each  case  the  coal  that  was  shipped  over  certain  lines  was  shipped  by 

itself. 

By  Mr.  Cassidy  : 

Q.  The  allotment  to  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company  was  38.8S. 
How  was  that  subsequently  divided  among  the  various  shippers,  if  at  allf  What 
was  done  with  reference  t^  that  subject  f 

A.  Upon  conference  with  certain  officers  of  the  Reading  Railroad  Company,  witli 
whom  the  negotiation  was  made,  they  agreed  that  the  interests  shipping  orer  whst 
had  been  before  the  lease  the  Central  Kailri)a<l  lines  shonld  have  42^  per  cent,  of 
the  total  amount  allotted  to  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading.  Then  the  operators,  tlie 
individuals,  and  companies  shipping  over  the  Lehigh  and  Sosqnehanna  Railioid 
met  and  divided  the  total  among  themselves.  Each  agreed  to  take  soch  propor- 
tions of  this  tonnage. 

Q.  How  much  did  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company  take  T 

A.  The  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company  took,  I  think,  about  23  peroent  of 
the  42  per  cent. 

Q.  Leaving  20  per  cent,  or  the  other  shippers  over  the  Jersey  Central  system  f 

A.  No,  sir;  we  took  22  per  cent,  of  the  42^  per  cent.,  not  22  per  cent,  of  the  whok, 
but  22  per  cent,  of  the  42^,  which  is  about  9  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  When  we  took 
these  42^  per  cent,  of  the  total  Reading  proportion  that  was  considered  as"  100  per  eent 
of  the  Central  Railroad.  Of  that  100  per  cent,  we  took  about  22.  I  don't  know  ex- 
actly how  much. 

Q.  Whatever  you  took  which  was  represented  by  22,  who  took  the  balance*  T 

A.  The  other  producers,  the  Lebij^li  and  Wilkesbarre  CohI  Company. 

Q.  About  how  much  did  thoy  take  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  I  have  the  fitjiircs  hero. 

Q.  Ih  there  any  way  by  which  I  can  get  it  f 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

28  Q.  How? 

A.  I  can  produce  it.     I  can  give  you  the  names  of  the  corporations  now. 

Q.  Please  do  so. 

A.  The  Lehi^li  Coal  and  .Vavit^ation  Company,  Coxe  Brothers  &,  Co.,  the  L'ppfr 
Lehi<;h  Company,  J.  Leisenring  &,  Co.,  the  Pond  Creek  Coal  Company,  the  Lehigh 
and  Wilkesbarre  Coal  Company,  the  Ked  Avsh  Coal  C(»mpany,  the  West  End  Coal 
Company,  the  EverhartCoal  Company,  the  Hanover  Coal  Company,  and  the  Parrisb 
Coal  Company.  There  is  but  one  other,  I  think,  whose  na'ne  I  cannot  give  at  thi* 
moment.  The  reprcvsentativcs  of  those  com])anies  and  in<lividnal  Hrmsmet  anda^ree*! 
to  divide  amon;jr  themselves  the  tonnajre  tor  the  vear  l''^^^>. 

(^.  What  tonna;;e? 

A.  Whatever  tonnajje  mi«j;ht  be  8hij)])ed. 

Q.  Which  had  been  allotted  to  tiiem  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  On  the  basis  of  the  two  best  months  of  the  two  previous  yearn.  Each 
conipany  took  the  ln\st  month  in  l-^HiJ  an<l  the  best  month  in  l''-84.  The  aveniu'^*'!^ 
them  made  a  total,  and  the  total  to  bo  shipped  in  18^5  was  to  bo  dividetl  on  that 
basiH.  • 

Q.  Each  one  of  the  parties  whom  yon  have  named  «:jot  a  jjroportion  based  uptm  that* 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tile  same  thinj^  was  also  done  with  the  Readini^  Railroad  Company's  othf: 
product  ? 

A.  I  am  toNl  so. 

Q.  How  was  that  done? 

A.  Done  in  tin*  same  general  way.  I  have  no  general  knowledge  of  that.  1  ha-, 
nothing  to  do  with  that. 

Q.  Is  tlnTo  a  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  Coal  Exchange  which  attends  to  these  mat- 
ters generally  1 
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A.  Th<)  HftiiMf  partieii  aH  are  in  the  Schuylkill  Excbaii<(e  are  not  in  the  Lehi^b.  I 
^o  Dot  know  theiie  thin){i«. 

Q.  You  art*  H|H*akiug  of  your  general  businesH  knowledge  on  the  subject? 
A.  YeM,  Hir. 
^  Q.  There  in  a  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  Coal  Exchange,  is  there  not  f 

A.  1  H4»  underHtand.     I  know  nothing  about  the  ]>oHitiou  of  it. 

Q.  I  MiippiNte,  having  a  large  knowledge  of  this  buMineHe,  you  would  know  what  their 
porpoH«  waif    That  whm  my  in(|uiry. 

A.  It  no  happens  that  I  do  not  come  into  connection  with  it,  and  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  there  \h  such  a  corfMiration  T 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  such  a  corporation. 

(4.  Or  ahMN'iation  f 

A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  an  awiociation.  That  is  a  matter  of  which  I  have  no 
knowltnlge. 

Q.  In  using  the  names  of  these  corporations  yon  have  frequently  and  constantly  said 
that  the  names  wt*r«*  ustnl  for  convenience.  When  you  made  thes«^  allotments  t^  these 
corporations,  es|»eciMlly  these  carrying  cor|M»rat ions,  they  were  made  with  the  i*xpccta- 
tioD  that  your  plans  would  be  carrie<l  out  T  They  were  not  maiie  for  fun  or  for  mere 
Auinseroeiit  ? 

A.  No. 

<^.  They  were  maile  in  good  faith  to  be  carried  out  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  were  they  to  lie  carrie<l  out  f  What  evidence  hail  you  beyond  the  mere 
•natter  of  convenienc*^  that  they  had  the  power  to,  or  would  carry  them  out  f 

A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  S<»  that  in  fMiint  of  fact  you  made  these  allotments  as  a  mere  matter  of  conveu 
ieuce,  having  no  knowle<lge  of  how  they  would  be  carried  out,  or  whether  they  would 
W  carriwi  oui  at  all  f 

A.  Unquestionably.    The  fact  was  that  they  were  not  carried  out. 

i^.  What  was  the* opinion  upon  which  you  relied  for  them  to  carry  out  your  planf 
How  did  you  expect  them  to  do  it  T 

A.  We  exiiected  them  to  be  carried  out  in  the  mutual  interest  of  all  parties  con- 
cerned in  pr<Mlucing. 
90  Q.  How  was  it  to  l>e  done?    How  did  they  convince  people  of  their  mutual  in- 

terest f    Some  |M»ople  are  dull  enough  not  to  see  at  first. 

A.  They  did  not  re^piire  any  argument. 

Q.  For exanijde,  a  carr^'ing  company  might  tell  a  prtNlucer  that  they  would  not  carry 
hU  coal  if  he  did  not  do  certain  thing's.  That  would  l>e  a  strong  argument  to  get  him 
(o  come  into  an  arrangement  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

(j.  What  was  the  conside-ation  upon  that  subject,  if  any  f 

A.  Th«tr«^  was  no  considt^rittion  upon  it. 

i^.  Either  expn*ss  or  implied  T 

A.  No,  sir;  uiiquesticnably  not,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  had  never  In^en  done  nor 
Attemptisl  to  be  done. 

Q.  In  |M>itit  of  farts  the  eompanies  nanuHl  on  page  3  of  this  bill,  if  they  chose  to  exer* 
cise  their  pf>wer,  would  eontnd  the  aurhraeite  output  of  that  rt*giou,  would  they  not  T 
I  do  not  diseuMs  wh«*ther  tlieydi»or  not.or  whether  they  ought  t«i  or  not,  but  the  exer- 
ease  of  an  arbitrary  power  b>  them  would  enable  them  to  do  that  thing,  would  it  notT 

A.  It  rertaiuly  is  true  that  these  railniad  companies  could,  if  they  chom*,  refuse.to 
move  cars. 

i^.  1  flo  not  <'art>  to  go  into  the  particulars  of  how.  I  simply  ask  vtui,  ami  y<Mi  may 
make  Huy  fxplaiiiition  aftiTwanU  N  it  not  true,  in  |Hiiiit  of  fact,  that  if  they  chose 
toeXtTciw  tlifir  powers  tlifV  could  rmitrol  that  f 

A.  I  cm  only  answer  that.  I  think,  in  the  way  that  I  did.  by  siiying  that  only  by 
Chat  nit  th«Hl  tin  y  c(»uld  contrtil  it — b\  n>rnNiiig  tf»  move  cars.  I  di»  not  know  any  other 
method. 

Q.  Von  do  not  know  any  other  way  than  by  the  refusal  to  move  4'ars  f 

A.   I  do  n(»t  kntiw  any  otlnT  way. 

{4.  Your  coinniitlei*  rt'coinnii*nded  thfappttintineiit  ofantandin^  connnittee  of*  five. 
mnd  this  ri>|H>rt  as  mailt*  by  yon  was  ailopteil.     Who  wen*  on  that  loinniitrt'f  f 

A.  That  was  the  «Mid  of  that  ciMuiiiitlee  as  tar  as  I  rfuifUilM^r.  Tliert«  never  has 
been  any  appointnicnt  made. 

1^.  They  were  not  appointed  f 
3t  A.  No.  hir.     It  was  a  subject   I   had  entirely  forgtttten.     I'litil   I   read  the*** 

minutes  this  moinin^  i  bait  never  thought  of  it. 

Q.  Wni»  coutrolleil  tli(>  monthly  allotments  for  l*^M.'>f 

A.  NolMMly. 

Q.  How  do  yon  know  they  were  carried  out  f 

A.  I  know  thev  were  not. 
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Q.  In  what  respect  T 

A.  The  agfi:i'<^gate  tonnage  under  those  monthly  allotments  was  30,000,000.  Tlw 
shipment  31,700,000  for  the  year. 

Q.  But  while  the  total  may  have  exceeded  that,  was  not  the  percenta^  maiotainedf 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  broke  it  T 

A.  The  percentages  were  not  very  closely  adhered  to  by  anybody.  The  interest  that 
shipped  the  most  largely  was  the  Pennsylvania  Railrotul.  What  were  they  allotted 
there  ?    Eight  per  cent.? 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  They  shipped,  I  think,  about  eleven.  The  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  the  Delft- 
ware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  all  exceeded  their  allotment, 
as  I  recollect  it. 

Q.  Then,  whether  under  the  orders  of  a  committee,  or  under  any  orders,  or  morin^ 
of  their  own  motion,  this  stat^e  of  affairs  continued  until  you  did  hold  a  meeting,  or 
there  was  a  meeting  held  T 

A.  There  were  two  meetings. 

Q.  Those  yon  have  already  accounted  for  T 

A.  No ;  those  meetings  have  not  been  the  subject  of  any  questions.  There  wen 
two  meetings  immediately  subsequent. 

Q.  Then  up  to  the  time  of  holding  the  first  of  what  we  may  call  the  subaeqaent  meet- 
ings this  state  of  affairs  continued  f 

A.  All  the  subsequent  meetings  were  held  in  January.  They  were  perfecting  tbe 
details  of  this.    There  were  never  any  meetings  after  that. 

Q.  January  of  what  year  f 

A.  1885. 

Q.  Where  was  the  meeting  of  January,  1885  T 

A.  There  was  a  meeting  held  on  the  19th  of  January,  at  the  office  of  the  Penn^ylr*- 
uia  Coal  Company. 
32  Q.  Where  f    In  New  York  ? 

A.  New  York. 

Q.  Read  those  minutos. 

A.  ^^The  representatives  of  the  anthracite  interests,  upon  the  call  of  the  chainnui, 
met  January  19th «  1885,  at  the  office  of  the  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal 
Company  in  New  York.  Present:  Representing  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Rail- 
road Company,  F.  B.  Gowon ;  Schuylkill  individual  producers,  F.  B.  Gowen;  L^ 
high  Valley  Coal  Company,  E.  P.Wilbur;  Lehigh  Valley  individual  producers,  Ario 
Pardee;  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company,  S.  Sloan;  New 
York,  Snsqneliauna  anil  Western  Railroad  C<>nii)auy,  F.  A.  Potts;  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Canal  Company,  K.  M.  Olyphjint  ;  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Coal  Compa- 
nies, no  repreMontation  ;  New  Y«)rk,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Railroad  Company.  JoIid 
King,  jr.  ;  Leljiji^h  and  Wilkesbarre  C(»al  Coni])any,  W.  H.  Tillinghast  ;  Lehigh  Coal 
and  Navigation  Company,  J.  8.  Harris. 

**The  minutes  of  the  mi'etinjLjor  DeeiMuber,  31st,  \^Si,  were  read  and  approved. 

**A.  commnnieation  from  Mr.  I.  .T.  Wistar,  representing  the  Pennsylvania  Kailroad 
Company's  coal  <'o:n])anies,  in  response  to  the  notilieation  sent  him  by  the  s**crt*tary  of 
the  allotment  to  his  interests,  was  n-iad,  together  with  an  official  copy  of  the  action  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  in  r<»^ar<l  to  the  Haid  allotment. 

**  On  morion  of  Mr.  F.  B.  (iowen,  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Wilbur,  the  following  n>o- 
lutions  were  a<lo]it«Ml  : 

*^Be8oIve(i,  That  Messrs,  Wilbur,  Harris,  and  Pardee  be  appointed  a  conimitt  e  to 
prepare  and  pn-stint  a  commnnieation  to  the  Pnnsylvania  Railroad  Company  and  to 
the  anthrac  ite  companies  confrolIe<l  by  that  company,  setting  forth  the  true  position 
of  the  interests  represented  at  this  meeting,  ]»resenting  the  arguments  in  favorof  tbe 
action  ]>roj)osed  at  the  last  meeting  an*!  n-qnesting  a  decide<l  answer  as  to  whether 
the  anthracitt^  coal  prodncinj;  int«*rests  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  will  nnit<*  with 
those  we  represent  in  the  management  of  the  trade  for  1^'*.%,  upon  the  hasisofs 
'.VA  distributive  rpiota  of  total  output.  And  that  n|)on  receiving  an  answer  to  f»n«h 
communication,  tlie  counnittee  call  the*  meeting  together  again. 

^^  lU'xolvt'd,  That  in  tin*  meantime  the  out]>ut  and  distribution  qnota.s  A»r  January, 
ado}>r«Ml  at  tbe  last  meeting,  be  continued  in  force. 

"Mr.  E.  P.  Wilbur  stated  that  he  understood  the  communication  from  the  P<*nn- 
sylvania  Railroad  Company  to  ])reclude  tbe  ho])e  that  any  diiect  overture  to  that 
company  would  be  successful,  and  if  the  resolution  just  adopted  required  that  tbe 
counnittee  comnnmicate  directly  with  that  company  he  must  decline  to  serve.  He 
was,  however,  of  opinion  that  there  remained  some  hope  of  favoral)le  action  thn>ngh 
the  nuMlinm  of  their  coal  companies,  and  he  was  willing  to  call  upon  Mr.  Wister  if 
that  woul4  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  resolution. 

"On  motion  tbe  meeting  a«ljourned  to  meet  at  the  same  hour  and  place,  Jan  nary 
2Gth,  ISH),     J.  S.  Harris,  secretary.'' 
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Q.  Let  lift  Imvi*  the  minutrif  of  llio  *Mh  ofJaiiiiary. 

A.  **  Pnnuiuiit  to  adjourn nuMit,  tia*  rt* prrwMitativcN  of  ibo  aiitlirarit*'  iiitiToittH  iii«*fc 
oil  tlie  'J<»th  »if  .Taiiiiury,  l^Hl.  at  iIm*  IViinHYlvaiiia  Coal  ('oiii]»auv'h  Nrw  York  oflire.** 
1*hefUiiii«*iiit«*rcf<t8  wen*  n*)»n-N«*tite4l  1»y  tli«'  riaiiit*  )iarti«'H  an  at  the  ia*«t  iiKM'tinj;.  **Tlie 
miniitert  iif  the  ineetiii*;  ofJatiiiarv  VM\u  1^^^  Wfn^  hnkI  and  appmvril. 

'*Theooiinnittet*ai)|»ointeil  at  tlit*IaNt  inet/inmo  interview  thi*  n*]»rem*ntativA  of  tlie 
Peunnylvania  Kailroad  Company *h  aiithrueite  intert'Hts,  n'iMirted  thronj^h  their  rhair- 
maii,  Mr.  K.  P.  Wilhnr,  that  they  had  an  interview  ^\ith  Mr.  I.  .1.  Wintar.  vire-])reMident 
of  the  I'ennHyivania  Hailmad  eoal  cornpanieM,  and  pn'M*nte«l  as  foreihiy  ax  they  eonhl 
their  viewH  of  the  MTionn  injury  to  ull  hnHineHH  intereNtn  thai  uonhl  resnlt  from  tho 
break-up  that  mi^ht  fitUow  if  the  IVnnfiylvania  Kailroad  Company  n'fuM«Ml  to  join  in 
the  prf>|M>M'd  action ;  and  that  they  had  met  with  a  conrteonii  hut  decided  refniuil  to  do 
more  than  to  act  in  general  harmony  with  the  other  inten*HtH  an  to  the  [tricea  of  coal. 

••rpon  motion  of  Mr.  F.  H.  (iowen  it  waa 
31  *'  lifHolvrd,  That  (excluding  the  intercHtaof  the  PennHvlvania  Railroad  Com- 

pany) we  will  carry  ont  the  plan  ori^^inally  adoptt^l  for  the  mana;;ement  of  the 
trMle,  and  that  with  the  view  of  n*cov(>rint;  the  market  forHteani  and  mannfactnrin|( 
pnrp4»(tea  from  hitnminomi  coal.4  hy  the  aale  at  redu(v<l  prictw  of  u  antlleient  (|nantity 
of  anthracite  coal  for  the  pnrpOH**,  one  million  of  tonn  1h^  adde<l  to  the  aitenmed  tf>tal 
output  for  the  year  !*'.<>,  pn>vided  that  ntnie  of  the  said  one  million  toim  he  adde<l  to 
the  niiotaa  of  Fehniary,  Man'h.  April,  or  May. 

*' On  motion  the  niee.lin){  adjonined.** 

Q.  When  waa  the  next  nieetuifi;  T 

A.  Then^  were  no  other  mei*tin);a. 

Q.  What  wan  the  me«*tin^  of  Mandi^i^Jd,  with  Mr.  l*ier|M>nt  Morgan  f 

A.  I  nnderHt4N»d  yon  to  have  n'fereiice  to  the  arran);ement.  There  were  no  other 
nieetinj^H  in  refen*nre  to  that  arraTisement. 

Q.  There  were  no  oth«*r  nieetinisa  iv*  to  that  arran^^Mnent,  and  there  waa  a  meeting 
held  in  New  York  f 

A.  Then*  wart  a  nn't'tin;;  held  on  flie  *iid  of  March,  if  I  reinemher  the  date  comn'tly. 

g.  The  2AI  of  Man  h,  ls«Hi  T 

A.  Yen,  iiir. 

Q.   Where  w:iM  that  nie«'tin^  hehl  f 

A.  That  meet  in;;  wan  held  at  the  Iioiim*  iif  J.  PierrefMint  Morgan.  *2VJ  Madiwkn  avenue. 

Q.  At  hi*«  privatt>  Iioum*,  hif«  dwelling  ? 

A.  At  Iiirt  fi welling. 

<^.  Whi»  attended  that  meeting;? 

A.  There  were  a  numher  of  iwrNonN  pren«>nt  there  w!i(im>  nameA  are  pi'thapa  init  all 
rrronieil.  TIiom*  who  wen*  there  ami  tli<*M>  of  \i  hon  I  have  the  name!*  were  Mr.  (leorge 
<leR.  Keim.  K.  I'.  Wilhnr 

(^.  Am  yon  ;;o  alon;;  you  ha«l  hetter  Nay  wU**  tlM*v  repre^MMit.  Who  presiiled  at  the 
liiertini;  ? 

A.   Mr.  .Fidin  Kiiiir.  Jr. 

<^.  And  who  aeted  um  see  ret  a  ry  f 

A.  Mr.  .1.  S.  lIarr)H. 

if.    Ki-ad  the  iiiiiiiiteN. 
Xt  \.  **  A  nuuiher  of  i^eiitleuieii.  repreNentatives  of  the  anthraciie  interi*HtH,  uiet 

liv  in\iratioii  of  .1.  riiTrpont  Mor<{:iti  at  IiIh  h  tii«.f,  \o. '.Mil  MaditiMi  avenue. on 
Mondav  evenitit;,  .Mart*h  *JJil.  l*"***.  Mr.  Mor^fin  st:ite<|  that  the  ohje<<r  in  aakinu  the 
|{f*ntleuien  to  a>*Heuilde  w.'im  that  tliey  ttii;;lit  t:iki*  riniiiH'l  ;in  to  the  poHNihility  of  pre- 
ventins  furiht-r  iiijuiv  u*  the  intir-'Ht?*  they  reiire^'ufi**!  hy  hoiiii>  roncerred  action 
lookinj!  to  an  arivnt  of  tlii*deiui»ia'i/atiiMiot'  huHii:«*-N  uhifli  resulted  from  theexi*«tiu^ 
want  of  harmony.  The  meet tu«;  oi^aiii/ed  hyiMiliu::  Mr.  .lolm  Kin^,  jr.,  to  the  ehair, 
aii<l  Mr.  J.  S.  llarrih  w:i<«  a]ipoliited  Hi-i-relar)  .  I'immi  thei-all  of  theroll  of  thi*diiren*nt 
iDtere«i|N,  it  wa**  fouml  that  thev  \^eri*  repreM-iiir.I  a*.  t'.dli)M<«:  The  I'lnladelphia  and 
RMidin^  intereMt  hv  (ieori^e  ileH.  Keim  :  tin-  Kt'hii;h  Valley  interest  h\  K.  V.  Wilbur; 
the  iHdawaii'.  I.arkawatnia.-ind  Wentern  intereMt  hy  Saiuml  Slo.-m  :  the  prlaware  an«l 
llndMin  interest  hy  K.  M.  Olyphant  :  the  reiinKy|v:iiii:i  Kailmad  iutiTe<«f  l»v  <ieori;o 
B.  !{«»herlH:  the  |'«  nuKvh.'inia  ••••al  imeie-i  hy  tii'or'.:e  \,  Ho\t  :  thi'New  York,  Lake 
Krieand  Wenteiti  iiiiere'»t  hv  .Fohn  Kinii,  jr.  :  the  N'l-w  York,  Sii<*iju<'h.iiiiia  :iiid  We-it- 
••ni  inten*»»l  hv  F.  A.  I'otiN:  thi*  l.ilnuh  antl  Wilki-nharreenal  iuti  i'inI  liy  W.T.  TilliiiK- 
hant :  the  I««diij:h  (*oal  and  Navi;<;atiou  inteteit  hy  J.  S.  IIa!M<i. 

'*  After  a  verv  i^eiii'tal  di'«eu«>>«ion  «»t  all  ih«>  iMt**re>«tM  involveil  and  the  heht  reHult 
that  it  WM>*  denireil  to  attain,  it  was  inovetl  liy  Mr.  Sloan  an  IoIIox^m:  • 

*' The  ri*preNentati\e<«  ot  the  anthraeite  inten'^tH  a;:ree  upon  .i  \ut*t\  of  the  anthra- 
cite to  l»e  mini*«l  heiween  Man-h  *.»l««t.  I— ^:.  ami  Manh  'M*i,  I --7.  Tiie  output  for  the 
Tear  JuHt  named  i«<.  fi»r  the  )nirpoM>ff  of  thiM  a;:rt-ement.  eMtimated  at  :t:t,.'i(Hi.(MNi  tonn. 
The  lieniMitajje  of  each  ifiteri'Mt  i^  to  he  determined  lien»after.     .\iiy  party  itliippmir 

over  itn  iMTcenta)r«*  nhall  at tint  to  tht>  ptnd  for  theami»unt  hy  whicji  it  may  hrf«»iinct 

on  the  :ilHt  of  Mari'h.  l^KT,  t«i  have  exreedeil  it.s  |M>rcenta^e  at   Ilir  rate  cf  fifty  rente 
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per  ton.    This  motion,  being  seconded  by  Mr.  Olypbant,  was  agreed  to  by  a  nnani- 
mouH  vote.     On  motion  tbe  meetiug  estimated  t  bat  the  market  would  reqoire 
3(3  fur  tbe  montb  of  April  2,000,000  tons  of  antbracite.     On  motion  tbe  meetiDg 

resolved  tbat  the  jirice  of  coal  should  be  immediately  advanced  twenty-fiTe 
cpnt«  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  at  New  York.  On  motion  the  meeting  adjournal  to  met* t  at  the 
ofiice  of  tbe  reunsylvunia  Coal  Company  in  New  York  on  Monday,  March  29th,  1806, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Q.  Explain  as  you  go  along  what  **  f.  o,  b."  means. 

A.  ^*  F.  o.  b.''  means  free  on  board ;  the  price  at  which  coal  is  put  on  board  veaelfli 
Perhaps  it  might  be  as  well  to  state  that  that  is  a  first  draft  of  those  minutes,  and,  u 
will  be  seen  by  the  minutes  of  the  next  meeting,  it  was  accepted.  There  were  some 
changes,  and  there  is  a  second  draft,  and  it  was  accepted,  so  I  read  that  with  only 
the  changes  that  have  been  made. 

Q.  This  one  which  you  have  there  was  written  at  the  time? 

A.  This  one  I  have  \iere  was  written  at  the  time. 

Q.  The  one  which  you  have  just  rea<l  to  us  f 

A.  The  one  I  have  just  read.  That  is,  it  is  from  notes  written  at  the  time,  and  in 
many  cases,  as  there  was  no  one  there  to  take  down  what  was  actually  said,  it  doei 
not  represent  the  words  that  were  used. 

Q.  It  represents  what  substantially  took  place? 

A.  According  to  my  understanding.     Shall  I  state  the  changes  in  the  second  draft? 

Q.  Yes.     What  is  the  second  paper  ? 

A.  As  I  explained,  what  I  have  read  was  the  draft  of  those  minntes  as  I  presented 
them  at  the  next  meeting.  The  minutes  were  ordered  to  be  corrected.  They  were 
not  adopted,  but  they  were  ordered  to  be  corrected,  and  that  appears  here  as  the  sec- 
ond draft. 

Q.  Do  not  your  minutes  of  the  second  meeting  show  the  correction  T 

A.  Yes,  sir.  No,  they  show  them  in  this  way :  That  the  first  minutes  were  presented 
•as  shown  in  the  first  draft,  and  that  the  meeting  ordered  that  they  should  be  amended. 

Q.  Suppose  yon  get  the  minutes  of  the  second  meeting.    That  will  show  there  was 
some  correction,  then  you  can  show  what  the  correction  wasT 
57  A.  **  Pursuant  to  adjournment,  the   representatives  of  the  anthracite  iih 

terests  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  on  Monday,  March  29th,  1886." 
Present — the  same  parties  as  before,  representing  the  same  interests. 

Q.  Read  the  minutes  as  they  are. 

A.  **  The  meeting  being  called  to  ordt  r,  it  was  found  that  the  interests  were  repre- 
sented by  the  following  persons  :  The  Pliiladelphia  and  Reading  interest  by  George 
doB.  Keim  ;  the  Lehigh  Valley  interest  by  E.  P.  Wilbur;  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
and  Western  interest  by  Samuel  Sloan  ;  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  interest  by  R.  M. 
Olyphant ;  the  PeiniHylvania  Kailroad  IntereNts  by  George  B.  Roberts:  the  Pennsyl- 
vania coal  interest  by  (reorge  A.  Hoyt  ;  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  inter- 
est by  John  King,  jr.;  the  New  York,  Suscpiehanna  and  Western  interest  by  F.  A.  Potts: 
the  Lehigh  and  Wilkes-Harre  coal  interest  by  W.  H.  Tillinghast ;  the  Lehigh  Coal  and 
Navigation  interest  by  J.  S.  Harris;  the  Lehigh  Valley  o])erators  by  A.  Pardee.'' 

C^.  The  same  ])ers()nM  as  attended  the  preceding  meeting  f 

A.  With  the  addition  ot  A.  Par«lee.  "The  niinntes  at  the  meeting  of  March  23il. 
1H^<),  were  read,  as  shown  in  the  pa]»er  marked  '  tirst  dr.ift.'  They  were  amended  as 
they  a]>pear  in  the  se(;on<l  draft,  and  it  was  then  decided  that  they  were  lead  simply 
for  information.  A  motion  being  otlered  that  eaeh  interet-st  acee]»t  the  same  percent- 
age of  the  total  as  was  allotted  \o  it  for  18s'),  the  y<»as  and  nays  being  called  tbe  in- 
t(*rests  voted  as  fnlh)\v  :  Tli»»  Philadelphia  and  Heading  interest,  yea:  the  Leb-^h 
Valley  interest,  yea  :  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  W«*strrn  interest,  yea;  tbe  Deb- 
ware  and  Hudson  interest,  \ea;  the  Pennsylvania  Kailroad  interest,  nay:  tin*  Penn- 
sylvania Coal  (,-oiii|»any's  interest,  yra  ;  tin*  New  York,  Lake  Krie  and  Western,  nay. 
Tho  niotion  re<iiiiring  a  nnaninious  vote  was  declaied  lost.  On  inoti()n  it  was  aijrettl 
that  tln^  ijoinis  raised  bv  the  I'ennsvlvania  JJaiimad  interests  should  be  referred  to 
the  chairman  to  act  and  rejxdt  at  the  next  niei-tinu:.  On  motion,  the  meetni^  ail- 
jonrne<l  to  meet  at  the  oltiee  of  the  Pennsvlvania  Coal  Comi)anv  in  New  York  on  Mou- 

day,  April  :>th,  1-H;;." 
39  C^.    H<'ad  the  seco!id  draft. 

A.  The  second  draft,  1  helieve,  is  in  <»\actly  the  same  language  as  the  fir>t. 
with  the  e\<eption  of  the  first  r''s<dntion.  It  reads:  ''The  following  resoltition  wa.-* 
adopted.  The  representatives  of  the  anthracite  interests  agree,  eaeh  for  his  ewr. 
ii^ere.-t,  to  accept  a  division  of  tlw  anthracit<»  to  be  mined  between  March  3lst,  1*"^ 
and  March  :»lst,  1-H7.  The  oiitpnt  lor  llie  \  ear  Just  named  i>  for  tbe  pnrpos<M)f  tlii* 
agreement  estimated  at  15!J,r)0i),(KiO  tons,  tlu*  percentage  of  eaeh  interest  to  bedeterminfl 
hereafter.  Any  party  shippin*^  over  its  j)ercentage  shall  j)ay  for  the  amount  by  which 
it  may  be  f')nnd  on  the  :>lst  of  March,  l."SS7,  to  havt;  exceeded  its  percentage  at  the  rate 
of  fifty  cents  a  ton,  which  anionnt  shall  be  divided  among  the  interests  which  shiH 
ship  less  than  their  percentage.'-     The  sei-ond  does  not  contain  these  words  which fol- 
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low  imoiMlimtely  niter  tb«  corretipotidmf;  wohIh  in  tlu*  finit  draft :  '*  This  motion  iMiiof; 
•0eoDd<Ml  by  Mr.  OJypbant,  wan  agreed  to  by  a  uuauiraouM  vot«?.''  Other wii»e  I  lN*Iieve 
the  minutes  are  ej^aetly  alike. 

Q.  They  bud,  however,  been  adoptetl  by  a  unaniinouH  vot4^  at  the  lin«i  meeting  T 

A.  Tbey  bail  been  a(b>pted  by  a  unaniiiiouH  vote  at  the  fir»t  meeting. 

Q.  That  brings  you  to  the  April  meeting. 

A.  **  TurMuant  to  a<IJonrnment  the  repreHentutives  of  the  anthracite  interests  met  at 
Ibe  office  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  on  M<»nday,  April  oth,  Ir^,  at  12 
o'clock  0(M)D.  The  meeting  t>eing  called  to  onler,  it  was  Ifbnnd  that  the  interests 
were  represented  as  follows:  **  they  were  exactly  the  same  as  at  the  last  meeting. 
"The  chairman  who  wasap{>ointed  to  confer  with  MesKri*.  Kolierts,  Keim,  and  Wil- 
bur io  regan!  to  the  points  raised  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  interests,  n*ported 
thmt  be  met  the  gentlemen  named  oii  Wednesday,  March  3lst,  in  l'hila<lelpbia,  and 
found  that  ten  and  seventy-thnn)  one-huiidre<tths  of  the  total  output  for  the  year  was 
claimed  as  the  proi>«*r  pn>portion  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  interests,  and 

39  that  the  Reading  interest  ami  the  Lehigh  Valley  interest  wrre  both  willing  to 
make  some  concession  fVom  their  |»erc'entages  of  18(^5  as  contributions  towards 

the  diflercnce  between  the  p<*reentage  allowe<l  to  the  Pennylvauia  Railroad  interests 
for  lotioand  the  |M^rcentsge  now  clninieil  by  them.  <'>n  motion  the  report  Wiis adopted.'* 
That  was  the  Inst  meeting  of  those  rejirfsentativi^s. 

<^.  There  is  no  meeting  after  that  of  April  f 

A.  No,  sir. 

4^.  AAer  that  did  the  allotment  committ<ee  take  charge  f 

A.  The  allotment  committee  met  after  that. 

Q,  You  mean  to  say  by  that  that  they  prsctically  did  whatever  was  to  be  done. 

A.  They  did  just  what  the  minutes  show. 

Q.  You  are  now  going  to  give  us  the  minutes  of  the  allotment  committee  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

<^.  You  are  a  member  of  the  allotment  C4>mmittc4*f 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  You  were  secretary  of  the  allotment  committee  f 

A.  Yesu  sir. 

<j.  And  as  secretary  you  produce  the  minutes  of  the  committee  ?  These  were  niin- 
atee  that  were  made  at  the  time  the  rt*s|>eirti  ve  nie4*tings  were  held,  or  rather  they  were 
made  from  memoranda  made  by  you  ai  the  tim«'  f 

A.  Yes,  sit. 

Q.  Not  added  to  in  any  way  f 

A.  No,  sir. 

<j.  Or  not  altered  or  dn^Hm'd  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  they  were  in  no  case. 

4^.  And  that  appli<*s  also  to  all  the  minut«»H  that  you  have  r«»ad  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  are  sulmtantially  sn  taken  at  the  time? 

A.  They  art*  sulMtautially  as  taken  at  the  time;  written  out  as  an  actual  statement 
of  what  occumsl,  nnd  rea«j  at  thesubs(*queni  m«H.*tings.  Thi^se  an*  the  original  min- 
utes prmluced  at  thoM^  me«*tings: 

40  **lbecomiiiittee  tf»  whom  wiim  n*ferred  the  i|uestion  of  dealing  with  tlie  Penn- 
sylvania Railn»ail  indiviilual  o]N*ratorN  and  the  allotment  of  the  moiitMy  ton- 

nagea  ni«*t  at  the  otlice  of  the  Lehigh  Conl  and  NavigHtion  (!om]»any  on  Satunlay, 
Apnl  lOih,  lH'<4i;.  P^e^MMlt,  F.  A.  PotiH,  K.  IMIohlen.and.F.  S.  Ilsnii*.  Mr.  Poim  iNMUg 
named  as  chtiinnun  in  the  ieM>Iution,  took  that  po»«ition,  mid  Mr.  Ilariin  waMeli*cte<l 
•eoretary.  The  meftuig  wasdevotrd  priiM-ipally  to  the  investigation  of  thi*  auuMint 
of  coal  iihip]K»d  in  l^.'tover  the  PtMiii\\  Ivama  lfailrt>ad  by  individual  oiH^ratorN.  The 
•ecietary  was  direet«Nl  to  refpifnt  eaeli  iiit«Tr<«t  to  ehTiiiiute  in  what  nitMiihly  pro|H>r- 
tions  it  would  like  to  have  its  yearly  alliMmrnt  of  foimaKe  divided.  Tlie  eoinmitti-e 
adjoiimeil  to  iiifet  tui  Tuesday,  .\pril  \'M\\,  at  II  o'riot  k.  at  the  ottice  ot  C<»\e  Hros.  A 
Co.,  Ni'W  York.** 

**Tb«^  Aiilhrat'ite  .Vllotnii'iit  Conuiiitii-e  met  itie  iiidividiial  ofNTatorH  of  i\u»  Penn- 
aylrania  Railroad  at  thi>  <ir)ire  ot'  t'oxe  Hiom.  «V  <'o..  No.  1  Hro.idway,  Neu  Vork,  on 
Taeaday,  April  lUtli,  at  11  a.  in. 

••  Pr«»m'iit  ;  Mennrs.  PotlH,  lliiliji'fi,  and  IlarriH,  <»!' the  iMitnriiit  ti'4> ;  ('a|ituiii  K  rhardN. 
rspresentiiig  V.  L.  Srmt  «V  Co.  :  Mi.  Slff,  M*|iri*H4MitMii;  l/iiijiliiii  A  <*•».;  Mr.  .foH«»ph 
Stickney,  representing  SiiekneN  A*  Ctuivngiiain  ;  and  Mr.  K.  1).  hly,  n>preM*niiug 
Coxe  Bn»H.  iV  Co. 

**  It  was  agreed  that  the  Pt-niiHylvatiia  individual  itperators  NhoiiM  not  ship  thin 

SMir  more  than  mix  per  rent,  in  advanee  of  ihe  amount  of  anihraeite  hhip|HMl  by  thnm 
IdKV.  and  that  the\  would  do  all  in  thfir  power  to  tiring  the  amount  to  Ih*  charged 
to  the  V.  R.  R.  inten*sts  t«i  the  amount  allott<sl  to  them.  viz.  :{,:>4N).<HK)  tonn.'*  The 
AUolmeut  Cimimittee  met  at  the  otlice  of  F.  A.  Potts,  Ai>ril  */l>th,  lHri>.  These  are  all 
Um  minutes  of  the  allotment  comniitt«*e. 


/ 
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Q.  No  meeting  in  May? 

A.  Yes,  there  was  a  meeting  in  May.    There  was  a  meeting  each  month,  but  there 
were  no  minutes. 
Q.  And  yon  have  the  miuuteR  of  each  month,  I  suppose  T 
A.  No,  sir;  no  minutes  were  kept. 
Q.  Have  you  no  record  at  all  of  them  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 

41  Q.  No  paper  at  all  T 

A.  None  whatever.    There  was  absolutely  no  minute  made  of  it.  Just  dis- 
cussion, and  no  regular  minute  made  of  it. 

Q.  Whatever  you  did  in  the  month  of  May  you  gave  notice  of  by  circular  or  letter 
then,  did  you  T 

A.  The  ordinary  course  was  this,  and  I  believe  it  was  generally  followed:  I  notified 
Mr.  John  H.  Jones,  who  was  the  accountant,  and  had  been  for  a  number  of  yean  the 
accountant  or  statistician  of  the  anthracite  trade,  of  the  amount  that  the  committee 
had  estimated  as  the  requirement  of  the  next  month,  and  he  sent  notices  to  the  dif- 
ferent interests  of  that  estimate. 

Q.  He  gave  to  each  the  subdivision  that  it  was  entitled  to? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  what  he  gave  or  said  to  anybody  ? 

A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Jones  will  give  us  that  T 

A.  Mr.  Jones  probably  has  that.  A  copy  did  not  come  to  me,  because  oar  inter- 
ests were  included  with  the  Reading  interests. 

Q.  Was  there  any  way  by  which  to  draw  any  check,  if  it  might  be  necessary,  npoo 
Mr.  Jones  ? 

A.  No,  sir.    I  knew  that  he  was  accurate. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  what  yon  did  for  each  month  f 

A.  What  allotment  was  made  for  each  month  ? 

Q.  What  allotment  was  made. 

A.  No  ;  I  can  not  here.  I  do  not  happen  to  have  a  copy  of  them  here  at  all.  liie 
only  other  memorandum  in  regard  to  meetings  of  the  allotment  committee  at  all  wm 
this  one. 

Q.  Your  committee  did  fix  for  each  month  the  allotment  T 

A.  We  each  month  estimated  what  the  market  required.  The  estimate  was  made 
in  such  a  way  and  so  stated. 

Q.  Still  you  did  state  the  amount,  no  matter  how  you  got  at  it,  which  you  certified 
to  Mr.  Jones  ? 

A.  As  the  cominittoe's  ostimato  of  the  reqnireTuents  of  the  market. 
Q.  How  can  we  <;(^t  at  tho  ainoiiiit  fixed  for  each  month  ? 

42  A.  Mr.  Joues  has  those  ti«;uro».     1  have  no  doubt  that  if  he  has  not  I  can  gft 
tbcm. 

Q.  Lest  Mr.  Jones  does  not  give  them  to  na  I  ask  you  to  produce  such  evidence  as 
you  can  on  them  at  our  next  meetin<;,  or,  if  not,  at  the  next  meeting  after. 

A.  I  can  give  those  fii^iires  at  any  time.  Oq  the  I8th  of  November,  l?^St>,  this  wa§ 
practically  tlie  action  of  the  allotment  committee.  It  is  a  memorandum  in  pencil, 
which  is  the  only  other,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  ever  was  made.  It  was  generally  ver- 
bal discussion.  "The  committee  estimate  that  the  market  will  require  in  the  month 
of  Decembt*r,  ISSfi,  2,500,000  tons  of  coal.  If,  by  the  mid«lle  of  December,  the  markel 
seems  to  nMjiiire  more  coal,  the  committee  will  at  that  time  revise  their  estimates." 
That  is  on  the  18th  of  November,  IS8(3.  Those  are  all  the  minutes  that  I  have,  or  all 
that  ever  were  made  of  the  allotment  committee. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  last  meeting  ?     Was  there  a  meeting  in  December  f 

A.  Tliere  was  a  meeting  in  December;  yes,  sir. 

(^.  Do  you  know  what  was  done  in  Decemlx^r,  or  do  you  recollect  ? 

A.  I  was  not  present  at  that  meeting.  They  estimated  that  there  would  berequirnl 
in  January  two  and  a  half  million  tons  more. 

Q.  For  this  coming  month  f 

A.  Yes  ;  for  tlie  coming  January. 

Q.  How  many  meetings  were  there,  <luring  the  month  of  Septeml)er,  of  the  imaI 
companies  ? 

A.  None. 

Q.  Or  of  the  i>arties  that  you  have  been  alliiliug  to,  an<l  thit  1  call  the  coinbiu;k- 
tion  f 

A.  None. 

Q.  Was  there  an  a<lvance  in  price  ordered  f 

A.   By  whom  ? 

(^.  By  anybody. 

A.  No. 

Q.  There  was  no  atlvance  .' 
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A.  No,  Hlr. 

43  <^.  No  advance  in  coal  during  SeptKiubor  T 

A.  I  do  not  know  poHitively,  for  tlioiM)  thingn  were  not  luatU^n  whirli  canio 
doM  to  me.     I  hail  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

Q,  Yon  would  know  if  there  ha4i  heon  an  advance  f 

A.  I  can  not  Htate  whether  there  WJ&a.juiji;  in  SepteuilK»r  or  not. 

Q.  Was  there  any  in  Octol>er  f 

A.  The  pricen  of  *c<ial  have  advanreil  in  the  laat  two  or  three  nionthH.  I  do  not 
know  when  the  a«lvanceM  were  made. 

Q.  Waa  there  any  trouMe  with  the  Reading  which  in  culled  in  the  trade  a  **  iitiff- 
«liiog''  of  Reailing  7 

A.  I  do  not  know  what  yon  refer  to  by  **  MtitToning  *'  in  Reading. 

Q.  Wan  there  anything  that  (UTurred  at  all,  fM>  far  om  yon  can  now  Meanfh  your  mem- 
ory or  recollectf  during  the  mouth  of  SoptemlMT,  that  led  to  an  ail va nee  of  coal  in 
ibe  tra<le  any  wliere  f 

A.  No,  there  wan  ni»t. 

Q.  Any  (•oni]»r«>iiiirti*  ImM  wimmi  fartions  in  the  R(*ading  inten*iitT 

A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

(^.  Or  any  matter  ('oniie4*t«Ml  with  the  Reading  buHinew  atVairMf 

*  A.  I  have  not  the  Hiighte.Ht  knowledge  of  anything  that  yon  are  8|>eaking  of«     I  do 
Dot  know  anything  about  it  at  all. 

<j.  Wanthere  an  advance  in  <'oal  during  the  loat  two  monthHof  fifty  cents  f 
A.  I  do  not  really  know. 
Q.  The  loMt  three  monlliN  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  then*  was  or  not.     I  hlionid  not  imagine  there  waH. 
i^.  When  1  Kay  **  tifty  ceiitM**  1  am  quite  willing  to  take  Houiewhere  near  that. 
A.  Those  are  mat  terH  that  I  did  not  charge  my  memory  with.     I  do  not  really  know. 
As  regards  the  Ix^high  Coal  and  Navigation  Company's  buHiness,  of  which  alone  I 
know,  I  should  say  dei'ide<lly  no. 

44  (^.  The  snbiMiMias  require  certain  other  ]>a|M*rs  to  1>e  produced  by  yon.    What 
other  paj|>ers  have  yon  there  that  yon  have  proilucedf 

A.  I  think  the  only  other  papers  I  have  are  corres]M>ndence  relating  to  matters  of 
Ibecoal  trade. 

(j.  Have  yon  any  pattern  there  showing  the  circular  fixing  the  prices?         • 

A.  No,  sir. 

<j.  What  is  the  corres]>ondence  ?     lietween  whom  is  it  ? 

A.  It  IH  the  correN]Hmdence  lN»tween  the  n'preseutatives  of  the  difTeronfc  interests 
and  myMelf  mainly  and  wholly,  I  believe,  as  secretary.  Corres|>ondeuce  from  month 
U>  month. 

Q.  Have  yon  them  markcMl  in  any  way  at  all  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  i>eriml  iUn^n  it  covert 

A.  Well,  I  Hhould  say  fnim  almnt  December,  1^84,  to  the  present  time. 

(j.  I  would  like  to  look  at  the  correK|M>ndence  uptm  this  subject.  (Sams  banded  to 
Mr.  Cassidy. )    That  covers  all  our  call,  all  that  you  have  f 

A.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  something  I  have  not  handed  to  von.  In  the  press  lettsr-book 
of  tbe  Lehigh  Navigation  Company  there  are  a  nnmlier  of  copies  of  those  letters  amonjc 

•  namtter  of  private  letters  on  other  subjects. 

Q.  Were  there  returns  ma<le  by  your  meeting  or  yonr  allotment  commutes  to  Mr. 
Jones  by  each  company  f 

A.  None  other  than  I  have  sfMiken  of,  except  that  each  month  Mr.  Jones  prooarsd 
the  statistics  of  the  tnule. 

Q.  How  did  he  pn>cnre  those  T    Were  blanks  sent  out  that  were  returned  to  him  f 

A.  That  I  do  not  know. 

<j.  You  have  not  got  them,  of  conrsi*  T 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  no  co]>ies  of  them  T 

A.  They  never  came  to  me  at  all. 

Adjournal  until  Momlay,  .January  lid,  1^^,  at  II  o'clock  a.  m. 


4ri  1*IIII.AI>F.LPIIIA,  Monday,  Jamuarff  3<i,  IR^,  U  a.  m. 

Hearing  held  in  pailor  Iti,  Continental  Hot4d. 

Present:  The  examiners  (MiHutrs.  Chamberlin  and  Mitchell);  Messrs.  Olmsted, 
Drinker,  Morris,  l)ickM>n,  and  MacVeagh,  of  counsel. 

On  account  of  the  illness  of  Mr.  Cassidy,  the  meeting  was  adjourned  nntU  Tbnrs 
•d»j,  January  6th.  18t<7,  at  11  oVlock  a.  m. 
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Philadelphia^  Thursday y  January  6tk^  1887, 11  a.  m. 


was 


By  reason  of  engagement  of  coansel  for  respondents,  bv  agreement  the  meetiiig 
as  postponed  nntil  Friday,  January  7th,  1887,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 


Philadelphia,  Friday^  January  7thf  1887, 11  a.  m. 

Hearing  held  in  parlor  C,  Continental  Hotel. 

Present :  The  examiners  (Messrs.  Chamberlin  and  Mitchell) ;  Messrs.  Cassidy,  Snod- 
grass,  and  Gendell,  for  the  Commonwealtb ;  Messrs.  Dickson,  Ashharet,  WoWertOD, 
Kaercher,  Qowen,  Morris,  Drinker,  Scott,  Olmsted,  and  Barnes,  of  counsel. 

Direct-examination  of  Joseph  S.  Harris  resamed. 

By  Mr.  Snodgrass  : 

Q.  Who  is  Samnel  Sloan,  who  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  certain 
interests  at  the  conferences  you  spoke  of? 

A.  Do  you  mean  what  liis  oflicial  position  isf 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  Samuel  Sloan,  among  other  positions,  holds  that  of  the  president  of  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company.  Whether  he  is  president  of  the 
Lackawanna  Coal  and  Iron  Company  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  is  officially  connected  with  any  prodncing  interests 
outside  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company  T 

46  A.  No ;  I  do  not  know.     I  imagine  he  is  connected  with  the  Lackawanna  Coal 
and  Iron  Company. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Potts?    What  official  position  did  he  occupy  T 

A.  Mr.  Potts  is  the  president  of  the  New  York,  Susquehanna  and  Western  Railroad, 
and,  I  think,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Anthracite  Coal  Company.  I  know  that 
he  is  connected  with  it,  and  I  think  he  is  the  president. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  New  York,  Susquehanna  and  Western  Railroad  Com- 
pany is  a  coal  producer  in  Pennsylvania? 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  It  is  a  foreign  corporation,  is  it  not — a  corporation  of  the  State  of  New  York? 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  What  or«;anization  did  you  speak  of  as  that  which  Mr.  Potts  was  connected  with? 

A.  The  New  York,  Su.squeluiniia  aud  Westeru  Railroad  Conix>auy. 

.  Q.  What  other  or^uuization  ? 

A.  The  Pennsylvania  Anthracite  Coal  Company. 

Q.  Where  is  that  located. 

A.  Its  lands  are  between  Scranton  and  Pittston. 

Q.  In  the  Wilkesbarre  region  ? 

A.  In  what  is  known  as  the  Lackawanna  region. 

Q.  What  oflicial  connection  had  Mr.  Olyphant  with  any  other  organization  except 
the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  aud  Western  f 

A.  Mr.  Olyphant  has  no  official  connection  with  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and 
Westeru.     lie  is  the  president  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Caual  Company. 

Q.  Is  ho  connected  with  any  producing  interests  other  than  that? 

A.  Other  than   that  I  do  not  know.     The  Dehiware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company 
is  a  large  owner  of  coal  lan«ls.     1  speak  now  from  rnuior.     Are  you  asking  nie  to 
speak  of  my  own  knowledge  i 

47  Q.  Yes;  I  want  to  get  your  own  knowledge  upon  the  subject.     If  you  have 
no  knowledge  u]>on  the  8ul>j«'et  you  will  say  so. 

A.  I  have  none.  I  know  nothing  about  this  matter  but  rumor.  All  my  testimony 
that  has  already  been  given  is  colored  by  that  statement  also.  In  regard  to  all  these 
matters,  I  have  no  more  knowledge  than  a  great  many  people  have. 

Q.  WluMi  Mr.  Potts,  lor  exanij)le,  appeared  at  the  conference,  did  he  appear  aa  » 
representative  of  the  coal  comjiany  you  spoke  of,  or  of  the  New  York,  Susquehanna 
aud  Western  Km il road  Company  ? 

A.  All  of  those  i)eople  app«'ared,  and  are  so  named  in  the  minutes,  as  the  repres<»nt- 
atives  of  the  coal  int»'restsalli<Ml  with  those  <-omi»a»iies.  They  are  all  so  put  down,  I 
think,  antf  were  also  nnderstootl  to  be  representing  the  interests  that  were  tributary 
to  their  roads. 

Q.  The  representation  included,  I  nn<lerstood  you  to  say  the  other  day,lhe  individ- 
ual prodncers  as  well  as  the  corjjorate  producers  f 

A.  Some- of  the  indivi<lual  prodncers. 

Q.  To  what  extent  did  it  exclude  the  individual  producers  ? 

A.   It  did  not  exclude  anybocly. 
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Q.  Do  you  memn  to  say  thmt  mil  of  the  individnml  prodncen  in  each  diHtrict  wero 
included  in  the  repreiteutation  f 

A.  I  imagine  so. 

Q.  Do  you  or  «lo  you  not  know  T 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  WaM  it  iut4*nded  to  Include  all  the  individual  pnMlnc<^rH  f 

A.  I  have  before  explained  that  it  was  not  a  oatw;  where  unyonKleutials  were  aaked 
for.  The  {lentons  who  were  habitually  dealt  with  in  refsiird  to  thi*M^  interests  met 
there.  Notxxly  came  there  and  said,  **  I  repreHenr  m)  and  hu,^  They  were  nimply  gen- 
tlemen who  were  known,  and  who  were  aHHUin«Ml  to  reprenent  thoHe  inten^ntM  liecauHi^* 
they  ap|>eared  for  them,  but  an  to  whom  they  repn*8enteil  ttiere  wan  no  qucHtion  asked. 
The  qu«>Ntion  wan  not  raiwd  bv  atiybotly  that  I  know  of. 

48  Q.   If  there  were  any  iniiividuHl  pHwlucerH  excluded,  they  would  not  then  l>e 
entitleil  to  any  bentits  of  this  cotnbiiiation,  if  tliete  wan  such,  or  whatever  it 

mi^ht  Ut  f 

A.  I  nevf  r  heard  sncb  n  qiie>'tion  rained.  There  waM  no  atU|mpt  ever  to  treat  any 
indiviiliial  ]>nHliieer  hm  outMide  of  any  benefit  f 

Q.  If  then*  were  any  mt  exrlmled,  wonlil  they  be  entitled  to  the  name  rateH  of  ship- 
ment over  thi»  railnKuU  by  whi<'li  th»-ir  ]»nMlnetH  found  market  T 

A.   I  am  utterly  nnabletoan*4Wfr  that  quentiitn.    I  nev**r  heanlit  dincusMed. 

Q.  Sueh  a  tiling  never  wan  <liMcusHed  in  your  meeting  f 

A.  No,  hir. 

Q.  You  asHumed  in  your  conference  that  they  did  repn^nent  all  T 

A.  We  assumed  in  the  conference  that  all  tlie  anthraeit4*  pnNlucers  in  the  region 
were  r*'preN«Mit«'d  ther«». 

Q.  Were  rates  of  transportation  discuMHed  in  your  mcM^tingsT 

A.  Never. 

(^.  Were  rates  of  transport  at  itm  discufiMMl  in  the  meetings  of  your  committee  f 

A.  Never. 

(j.  Was  the  divinion  of  tonna«;e  diMenHHe<l  at  that  meeting  T 

A.  According  to  lbeH«»  percentiiges  f 

Q.  Thai  Ih,  the  division  of  t<Minai:e  that  was  allotted  to  each  interest. 

A.  N«)t  after  the  diviNionrt  were  made.  There  was  no  Hubject  for  diNcussion.  When 
these  diflerent  inten'MiN  had  accepted  the  ditfVnMit  percentages,  there  was  nothing 
more  t(»  diru'UAN. 

Q.  When  you  siiy  that  the  ]utrties  interested  in  shipping  over  the  s«'ven  roads 
mentioned  in  tliM  allotment  met  and  divided  the  tonnage,  what  did  you  mean  by 

ihstr 

A.  I  think  my  testimony  wan  that,  mi  far  as  the  ship|>ejii  over  the  Lehigh  and  Sus- 

qoehanna  Kailniad  were  concerned,  which  was  at  that  time  a  part  of  the  Reading 

system,  they  did  meet.     So  far  as  the  shin|>ersover  the  Reading  svstem  proper 

49  were  concerned,  I  have  understiKNl  that  tliey  met,  and  I  have  understooil  that 
the  I^diigh  Valley  shippers  met.     How  the  others  did  I  have  no  knowledge 

whatever. 

Q.  Can  you  state  what  profMtrtion  of  the  tonnage  allott^  to  the  Philadelphia  and 
Railing  system  was  prmluccd  by  your  corporation,  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation 
Company  f 

A.  AlKiot  22  i>er  cent.  Excuse  me  That  is  about  its  percentage  of  the  Jersey  Cen- 
tral system.     I  have  the  iMxiks  here.    Of  what  year  are  you  speaking,  18^5  or  IHHG  f 

Q.  I  s|>eak  of  the  year  coven^d  by  this  albument,  It^tH],  You  can  give  it  for  the 
jear  18K>  if  you  have  it  there,  and  aN(»  for  the  year  lev^i.  I  want  the  amount  pro- 
dnced  and  shipiMMl  l>y  your  company  alone. 

A.  I  understand  you  to  be  speaking  of  two  ditferent  things.  In  one  case  yon  ask 
for  percentages  and  in  the  other  cane  you  osk  for  amount. 

Q.  It  is  MulMtantially  the  name  thiu<^,  is  it  not  F 

A.  If  atiiount,  I  nhould  have  to  know  whether  you  want  it  for  a  month  or  a  year* 

Mr.  SxoDGUAHM.  You  can  give  um  the  percentagen  tirnt. 

By  Mr.  (iKM>KM. : 

Q.  This  was  a  sulnliviaion;  that  is  to  Hay,  an  1  undeptt4NMl  von,  the  .lersey  Central 
got  a  |»ortion  of  the  Kemling  s\Mtem  and  yountelf  a  portion  of  the  JerM*y  CVntral  f 

A.  Yes,  sir.  The  Lehigh  and  SuHqnehnnna  syHlem  got  4*^^  iM*r  cent.,  both  in  lHHr> 
and  1^^  of  the  allotment  of  the  Heading. 

By  Mr.  Snodokahs  : 

Q.  What  do  you  include  in  the  I^diigb  ami  Sus4|uebanna  s^'ntem  T 
A.  All  of  what  had  l»e»*ii  originally  the  .lenM»y  Central  Railroad  syntem  of  roads. 
Up  to  iHKi  the  Central  Railroad  had  been  an  inde|»endent  organ  list  ion.     In  ItKI  it 
was  leaseil  by  the  Reading  but  the  aicounts  of  what  had  Iveeu  the  Central  system. 
were  kept  separate  frtim  the  Hea<ling  system. 
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Q.  What  other  organizations  were  interested  in  the  shipment  over  the  Reading 
system  T 
"  A.  Does  your  question  refer  to  individual  interests  f 
Q.  I  want  to  get  the  subdivisions. 
50  A.  That  is  the  subdivisions  as  between  the  Reading  on  one  side  and  the  old 

Central  Railroad  system  on  the  other? 

Q.  Did  those  two  organizations  then  represent  the  entire  allotment  to  the  Reading 
system  f 

A.  Yes,  sir.  The  old  Central  system  got  42|  per  cent,  and  the  old  Reading  system 
^ot  57^  per  cent.,  which  made  100  per  cent,  of  the  Reading's  allotment. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  allotment  to  the  old  Central  system,  as  yon  call  it,  wm 
assigned  to  individual  operators  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  1  can  answer  that  question,  for,  in  regard  to  some  of  then 
•collieries,  I  do  not  know  whether  they  were  individual  operators  or  corporate,  I  im- 
agine, though,  they  were  almost  all  corporations.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  ire 
•corporations  or  limited  partnerships.    I  imagine  they  all  are  one  or  the  other. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  proportion  outside  of  what  would  be  called  the  Lehigh  tod 
Susquehanna  system  ? 

A.  The  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna  system  included  all  of  the  Central  Railroad  pro- 
portion. I  want  to  make  myself  clear.  The  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna  is  the  coal  nil- 
road  of  the  Central  Railroad  system,  and  all  the  coal  belonging  to  the  Central  Rftil- 
road  went  over  the  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna  system. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at,  if  I  can,  is  what  proportion  of  that  allotment  was  assigned 
to  operators  other  than  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company  T 

A.  My  answer  was  snbstantially  corrrct,  that  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Com- 
pany got  about  22^  per  cent,  of  that  allotment. 

By  Mr.  Gendell  : 

Q.  22^  per  cent,  of  the  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna  system,  or  of  the  Reading  system  f 
A.  Of  the  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna  system. 
Q.  That  is  22^  per  cent,  of  42i  f 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Sxodguass  : 

Q.  Can  yon  give  me  the  amount  of  tonnage  that  represented  for  the  year  1886! 
"dl  A.  No ;  I  can  not. 

Q.  Can  you  give  it  for  the  year  1885  T 

A.  I  can  approximately  I  think.  You  want  the  amount  approximately  that  tlie 
Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company,  as  I  understand,  was  entitled  to  ship  in  the 
year  If^f^y.     Do  I  understand  your  question  so  ? 

Q.  My  qnostion  bad  reference  to  the  amount  independent  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and 
Navigation  Company  first,  and  then  to  get  the  amount  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navi- 
gati()n  Conipsmy's  shipments  if  possible.     I  want  to  divide  them. 

A.  I  understand  you  then  to  ask  what  ainoniit  the  interests  other  than  the  Lehigh 
Coal  and  Navigation  Company  shipping  over  the  Jersey  Central  were  entitled  ander 
this  allotment  to  ship  in  the  year  1^*85  f 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  (Referring  to  book.)  The  anionnt  that  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Com- 
pany was  entitled  to  8hi]i  was  about  1,000,000  tons. 

Q.  How  niuch  would  tliat  leave  for  other  operators  ? 

A.  About  :i,HOO,()0(). 

Q.  What  then  would  be  the  amount  which  would  represent  the  interest  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  indeipeudent  of  that  ? 

A.  Al)out  G,H()(J,uOO  would  be  the  amount  that  the  Reading  system,  other  thau  the 
Central  Railroad  system,  would  be  entitled  to  shij)  in  the  year  1885. 

Q.  Those  are  the  amounts  whieh  approximately  represent  the  interests  of  earh  par- 
ticular party  that  you  have  mentioned  ;  that  is  the  three  different  interests  mentioned? 

A.  I  do  not  understand  in  what  sense  you  sj>eak  of  the  Reading  system  as  a  party. 
There  were  a  number  of  parties  there.  The  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Coinpanr 
in  that  year  was  entitled  to  ship  about  1,000,000  tons.  Other  shippers  over  the  New 
Jersey  Central  wt»re  tMitirled  to  ship  about  :j,800,000,  and  the  shippers  over  the  old 
Reading  system  were  entitled  to  siiip  about  (»,8(K),()()U  tons. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  ]iroportion  of  that  which  the  old  Reading  system  was  en- 
titled to  shiji   represented   the  shipment  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and 

Iron  Company  ? 
52  A.   I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  mneh  they  produced  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.   Have  they  made  returns  to  you  or  anybo«ly  else  showing  that  ? 

A.  They  have  ma«le  none  to  me. 
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Q.  IIavc  tlioy  made  th««m  to  any  one  else  f 

A.  I  (to  not  know.  Tho  rouHon  why  I  do  know  about  thu  HbipnitMitu  on  the  old 
New  JeriM^y  CcntrHl  Hynteni  ih,  l>eoauso  I,  ah  odo  of  the  prtxlncerH  there,  or  reprettent- 
•iaxone  of  the  nnnlncerN,  nec«*HMirily  became  familiar  with  those  ti^iin*8.  Not  beinic 
a  producer  on  in«^  old  Rcudiny;  bytttem,  I  know  nothing  about  them. 

Q.  Were  they  not  required  to  n*)M>rt  to  Mr.  Joueti  the  amount  of  their  pnMluctiou  f 

A.  That  1  (h>  not  know.  I  do  not  know  at  all  whether  Mr.  Jones  ban  the  figures  of 
the  individual  pnNlucerrt  there  or  not. 

Q.  In 'Vour  company  required  to  report  to  Mr.  Jones  the  amount  of  vour  produc- 
tion r      '  *  • 

A.  No.     They  did  not  re]H>rt. 

Q.  Who  paid  the  exiMMiHirH  of  the  couiniittet*  of  which  you  were  a  part? 

A.  Nobo<ly  ever  paiil  any  «*xp*Mi»eH.    There  were  n<i  expeuM^N. 

Q.  Were  there  no  char;;«*s  oi  Halarien  of  any  kind  conuccte<l  with  the  operation  of 
tbia  eoiiiiiiittee  f 

A.  No,  hir. 

Q.  WfH'  there  any  evpenttt'S  connected  with  what  iH  called  the  combination  f 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  tilt*  Anthracite  Annociation  f 

A.  No,  Hir. 

Q.  WuN  Mr.  Jones  a  Halari*Ml  otliccr  ? 

A.  He  wan  not  a  salaried  otbccr  of  that  ctuubinatiou.  There  were  no  salaried  oflicera 
at  all. 

Q.  Who  paid  Iiiiii  for  his  services  as  Htatisti<>ian  ! 
A.  I  do  not  know. 
53        Q.  Was  he  paid  f 

A.  That  I   do  not  know.     We  never  paid  him  anything,  or  I  never  ha*!  any- 
tbiDK  to  (b>  with  paying;  him  anything. 

By  Mr.  (iKNi»Ei.i. : 

Q.  Von  wen>:iMked  to  proiluce  the  other  side  of  the  correspondence,  a  part  (»f  which 
you  pro'luced  at  our  last  nwetiii*;.     Have  you  those  letters  with  you  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  Will  you  pleaMf  ]>ro<luce  them  ? 

(l.«<*tters  pr<»duc«Ml.) 

Q.  These  are  full  and  accurate  copies  of  letters  sent  by  yon  f 

A.  They  are  ;  can'fully  matle  aiul  comparmi. 

Q.  And  these  are  the  orif;inal  letters  receive<l  by  you  f 

A.  They  are. 

Q.  They  were  sent  by  the  reprcs4«ntatives  of  the  varioua  corporations  by  whom  they 
professed  to  be  S4*nt  ? 

A.  I  su|»|M>He  they  were  sent  bv  th«'  vC<*i)tl^"i*-i>  who  purfmrted  to  represent  them.  I 
do  not  know  who  sent  th«*m.  All  I  know  is,  I  |{ot  the  letters  sii^ned  by  those  i^eutle- 
roen.  They  speak  for  themmdves.  The  letters  that  I  submitted  were  original  betters. 
Tlie  letters  I  gave  to  the  attorney-general  list  meeting  were  the  original  letters. 

(Mr.  (teudell  otlen*d  in  evidence  the  untin*  correspoii(b*nce  as  a  whole,  without  un- 
dertaking to  pick  out  that  part  which  is  giMNl,  or  that  pare  which  is  ba«l,  or  that  part 
which  is  inditVereiit. ) 

The  alHive  ofbred  letters  marked 


CllO.»4.s.KX  AMI \  A  I H »X. 

By  Mr.  I>u  k.**on: 

Q.  In  thiM  bill  it  isalleged  that  by  ihiscombinntiou  or  aHS4MMati<»ii  you  haveIimit«Hl 
auit  rcNtraitied  the  supply.  pnMluctitui,  and  output  of  anthracite  coal.  lu 
S4  p4iint  of  fact,  bow  does  the  output  of  the  year  l'<'iit  company  with  that  of  the 
previous  years? 

A.  1  he  product KMi  iM  liir^rer  than  ever  bef«»n*. 

Q,  Can  you  give  the  output  of  ls<»  ami  |— Hi  f 

A.  f  Referring  to  uieinoraiidum. )  The  shipnieti'  i'«  the  year  H*».'»  \%as  :n.(»'J3..'»I<U  Iouh  ; 
the  shipuieut  in  tneyeur  l-^Hi — 1  ha\e  the  otbcial  ^t  itinticsben*  '<»  tin*  eutl  of  Ni»vem- 
ber — I  suppos**  to  the  end  ot  the  year  will  be  about  tliiity-two  millions  and  a  f|UArter. 

<^.  What  was  the  liighi'st  figure  evet  befiiri*  reaehe«l  f 

A.  (Keferritii;  to  meinorandiiui.)  The  higheHt  flguii*  ever  In* fore  reache«l  of  ship- 
ments W.1S  in  l*'!-'.{.  when  the  shipment  was  :tl,7*.)it,U27  tmit. 

(^.   What  hnd  been  the  shipment  of  the  pri*vious  vear,  I'^'^i! 

A.  *•*!•. l-2<».<nH»  tons. 

g.   What  in  the  vear  l•^-ll  f 

A.  In  l^t<A  it  was:t<».71^^ilM  ton*. 

42  PENN 
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Q.  These  tii^nrcs  would  then  indicato  that  the  market  was  bare  at  the  beginning  of 
18b3  and  ovtTstocked  at  the  end,  would  they  not  f 

A.  One  of  the  elenient.s  by  which  we  judge  of  the  stock  in  the  market  is  the  anionnt 
on  hand  at  the  tide-wnter  shipping  points.  That  is  only  one  of  a  namber  of  data. 
There  are  stotking  points,  whtre  coal  is  stocked,  in  the  interior,  about  which  there 
is  no  otlicial  iuforination,  and,  of  conrsi',  the  stock  that  mUy  be  held  ia  private  vardH 
nothing  is  known  about.  So  far  as  we  can  get  information  from  the  situation  of 
the  tide-water  shipping  points,  there  were  5o*<^,116  tons  on  hand  on  the  iUst  of  De- 
cember, lr82,  and  on  tlie  3lst  of  December,  lt<SSf  there  were  748,330  tons,  being  »o 
increase  of  l^(\,'2\4  tons  during  the  year. 

Q.  In  order  to  ap])reciate  the  full  «ignillcance  of  the  large  output  of  1886  it  is  nec- 
essary, is  it  not,  to  take  in  connection  with  that  the  large  output  of  the  previous  yetr 
also,  to  see  what  the  result  is  for  the  two  consecutive  years  as  well  as  the  output  of 
each  year  ? 

A.  YcH,  HJr. 
55  Q.  So  thai,  contrasting  the  output  of  those  two  years,  of  18S5  and  1886,  wouM 

they  not  be   very  largely  in  excess  of  any  previous  two  years,  or  any  previous 
years  in  the  history  oi'  the  trade  ? 

A.  They  would. 

Q.  The  charge  is  further  made  in  this  bill  that  the  prices  of  coal  were  artificially 
advanced  to  an  unjust  extent.  In  point  of  fact,  how  did  the  prices  of  the  year  isii 
compare  with  those  of  the  previous  years  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  f 

A.  The  price  of  coal,  so  fair  as  I  can  judge  from  the  statistics  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and 
Navigation  Com])any,  which  are  the  only  accurate  statistics  that  I  haveacceMto, 
was  lower  in  LS^iJ  than  it  has  been  in  any  previous  year  since  the  war.  1  should  mt 
lower  than  the  average  of  any  ])revious  year,  with  the  exception  of  1879. 

Q.  While  that  is  true  as  to  the  trade  generally,  are  you  not  mistakeu  as  to  yourowD 
company  ? 

A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  That  iw  true  in  regard  to  the  trade  generally,  is  it  not  ? 

A.  My  imprt'ssion  is  it  is  true  with  regard  to  the  trade  generally. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  the  price  in  1879,  was  that  a  steady  and  uniform  price,  or  at  that 
time  did  prices  largely  lluctuate  ? 

A.  They  Huctuated  very  largely.  The  price  of  prepared  coal  fell  forty  ceuts  from 
January  to  May,  and  rose  forty-four  cents  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Pea  coal  fell 
from  January  to  March  seventeen  cents  and  rose  seventeen  cents  to  June,  and  re- 
mained about  stationary  until  August,  fell  forty-three  cents  from  August  to  Septem- 
ber, rose  twenty  cents  between  September  and  November,  and  fell  twenty  cents  be- 
tween NovtMiibtT  an<l  December. 

Q.  While  these  prices  for  ]6^<)  and  188G  are  lower  than  any  since  the  war,  with  that 
exception,  how  do  they  compare  with  the  actual  cost  of  i)roduction? 

A.  So  far  as  our  own  experience  is  concerned,  the  prices  at  which  coal  has  been  s-ilil 

this  year  are  nearer  the  actual  cost  of  j)roduction  than  they  have  been  tor  a  ;:iva: 

many  years.     In   IriTi),  when  the  j»rice  of  eojil  was  about  ;is  low  as  it  has  l»t*t"a 

50        this  year,  wages  were  much  lower.     1  think  wages  were  about  *iU  per  ceui. 

lower. 

Q.  That  was  the  end  of  the  great  depression  which  followed  the  panic  of  1>T3,  V3i* 
it  not  1 

A.  It  was. 

(^.  When  there  was  general  distrust  throughout  the  country  and  prices  autl  \vaj;tr* 
were  i'vervwhere  lower  ? 

A.   Yes,  sir. 

(^.  The  last  year  has  been  a  year  of  groat  activity  in  business,  and  wages  iu  allotb^rr 
branches  of  industry  have  been  relatively  high  f 

A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  net  result  of  the  o]>erations  of  the  coal  companies  during  the  vear 
18r(),  taking  the  actual  cost  <»f  mining  the  coal,  exclusive  of  rc»yalty  and  excluvsiveut 
interest  on  the  cost  of   investment  ? 

A.  So  tar  as  I  can  judge,  we  made  about  fifteen  cents  a  ton  on  the  coal  we  ]»nxinc^»l 
in  1}"8»).  In  that  nothing  is  charged  for  royalty,  nothing  for  depreciation  of  iuipiovt- 
ments. 

(^.  Or  Tor  interest  ? 

A.  Nor  for  inter<'sr. 

Q.  When  you  s[»eak  of  the  coal  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company,  bin^ 
dois  that  coal  compare  with  others  in  the  prices  vshich  you  are  able  to  obtain  for  it ' 

A.  The  laiger  coals,  the  luin])  an<l  broken,  c<unmand  an  exc-ptionally  hi^h  pritv. 
Our  luni]M'oal  sells  l"nr  more  than  other  coal  in  the  market,  I  believe;  our  broken 
for  as  much  jjs  any  coal  in  the  market  ;  our  ejiig  and  stove  for  higher  prices  ibaa  the 
majority  of  coals.  The  smaller  sizes  are  not  higher  iu  price  than  the  averajie.  ^^e 
further  have  the  advantage  (»f  havini:  a  large  market  for  our  coal,  so  that  we  do  nut 
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ba\*«  to  KbrritU'<*  our  coal  on  ntrconnt  f>f  aconinulate<l  «tock,  but  K«MHTuIly  nlifaiu  vory 
f^ncHl  piirfH  for  it  iiikI  linrt*  a  v<*ry  ninnX  doniand  for  it. 

<^.  Owiii^  to  ttN  rinperior  lianlneMM  and  valuta  in  tlio  hla^t  fnrnuco  then*  in  a  lar^^e 
(Itfuiand  for  it  in  iIh>  lino  trade  as  wisU  mh  at  a  c'omiN*iitiv«*  jtoini a  f 
fi?  A.  \Vt*  ar«*  not.  able  to  till  our  demand  for  furnace  ooaU.     Th(»Ne  particular 

Hiz«*t  we  can  not  jtriHluct^  Huflicient  of. 

Q.  In  >onr  kno\vled);e  how  niueli  more  will  be  paid  for  that  coal  in  New  En);land 
for  founiiry  and  Hteam  purpotH*H  than  for  other  coal .' 

A.  In  New  Kn^^land,  where  we  immuc  din*ctly  in  competition  with  the  eoaU  of  the 
I^ickawanna  re;;ion,  our  coal  of  the  larger  .sizes  tddU  habitually  fur  from  tifty  to 
neventylive  cent»  a  t<»n  afM^ve  thein«. 

<^.  Ilttw  iA  it  in  rejxanl  to  the  ct>Ht  of  gettin<;  to  market  ?  What  iH  your  pobitiou 
l((*o;^raphically  relatively  to  other  couIh  f 

A.  Our  coal  lan<lNare  the  m-aiest  to  thir  New  York  market  of  all  the  anthiacite  landn. 

<^.  The  I^*hi;;h  i'oal  antl  Navi;;atioii  Company  inalM)  the  owner  of  a  canal  runuiuK 
from  Maurli  (hnnk  to  the  ]>elaware.  and  oy  the  Delawan*  Hiv  i>ion  connectn  with 
Philailelphia,and  by  a  conmction  by  meann  of  the  Delaware  and  Ivaritan  Canal  with 
New  York  Hav  f 

A.    Yen,  Hir. 

<^.  I'nder  the  contract  whii*h  ynu  had  with  the  Heading  Railroad  Comnany  and 
the  Jersey  Cent  nil  Company,  ;;uarante«*in;;  a  minimum  rental  tor  the  operation  of  the 
Ix^hif^h  and  Stim|uehanna  iiailroa4l,  wan  there  any  advanta^fe  to  the  Lehi^ii  Coal  and 
Navigation  Company  in  he.iding  it.n  coal  over  the  railroatl  rather  than  over  the  canul  f 

A.  No.  Nir. 

(j».  CniiM'«juently  it  was  the  fart,  woh  it  n*»t,  that  wherever  it  was  to  your  advantage 
to  do  It  yiui  wmtbi  iiatiirally  h  iv<*  aM  incentive  ti»  divert  coa!  to  the  ninal  rarlier  than 
to  the  railroad  .' 

A.  That  it^  the  fact. 

i^.  Owniiij;  that  canal,  aM  you  did,  were  yt»u  abb»  in  view  of  th#'  low  rale»i  of  tranH> 
iKiriation  \\  hich  were  given  upon  the  railroad  to  hend  the  coal  over  the  canal  to  any 
ailviiiita^e  during  the  year  iJ^Nif 

.\.  I  think  wIh-ii  our  accouiitH  for  the  year  1^"M>  are  madt*  up  they  will  Rlmw  that 

our  actual  buKineH»  over  the  canal  han  iN'cn  le^a  r«'niunciati\e  than  for  inanv 

>*        yearH,  perhajm  than  ever  b^'fore.     We  had  absolutely  to  stop  Hliii>ping  coal  to 

the  New  York  marketH  iN-cauM^  we  could  not  get  a  cent  for  the<*anal  tranN]M>rta- 

tiouH.     I  >f  coun^e,  we  had  to  put  coal  there  in  compctitiiui  ^\  ith  rail  coal  and  we  abri4»> 

Iiitely  had,  for  a  large  aimmnt  of  our  coal,  to  go  out  of  the  New  York  market  altogether. 

<^.  So  that  owning  the  canal  as  a  line  of  traiiHportatioti,  and  without  leganl  at  all 
to  the  intcrcHt  upon  Its  cost  ot  construction,  you  wen*  able  to  get  such  rates  of  trans- 
|Hirtation  on  the  railmad  that  you  c<Mild  not  att'ord  to  senil  it  by  tin*  canal  F 

A.  lint  to  a  limited  extent.  We  wen*  much  limit«Ml  in  our  shipiiient  on  the  canal 
by  thi«  low  rates  <ui  the  railroail.  All  that  we  could  earn  on  the  canal  by  shipping 
was  clear  gain,  lH*cauH4«  whether  we  shipped  liH),iNN)  or  r>n<).(HM)  tons  our  expens«*H  were 
jfint  the  same:  we  had  to  have  the  luime  hM'k-tenders  ami  men  attending  the  canal. 
E%*ery  cent  we  ma4le  on  the  canal  was  dear  gain.  The  low  rate  of  transiH»rtation 
lua^le  it  impossible  to  do  canal  luisineKs. 

Q.  Having  then  coal  which  command<*<l  a  higher  price  in  market  than  any  other  coal, 
being  nearer  to  tide-water  than  any  other  priMlurer,  and  having  a  canal  which  cost  you 
nothing  to  operate  except  in  o)>erating  expeiiM^s,  the  Iw^st  that  yon  could  tlo  waa  t» 
g^t  tift4*en  cents  a  ton  nndit  out  of  that  coal  without  any  profit  «>n  }our  canal  and 
without  any  allowance  h>r  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  invc>stnient  ? 

A.   We  shall  do  veiy  well  if  we  get  titleen  cents. 

(^.  In  the  examination  of  the  Attorney-Cteneral  you  uen*  asked  a  i|iiesCion  in  refer- 
ence to  a  re)M»rt  which  wms  niaile  by  you  in  the  year  I>"^»  in  referein'i*  to  the  land  of 
the  rhibulelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company.  In  that  repf»rt  did  yon  not 
estimate  the  value  bu'ted  upon  tin*  jMobabie  output  at  a  pnd»ab|e  protit  of  thirty  centa 
a  ton  f 

A.  I  did. 

i^.  AimI  yet  the  best  the  I^ebigh  (*oal  ami  Navigation  Company  h.i**  bi-i<ii  ablu  to  do 
14  T«i  make  a  profit  i»f  less  than  tifteen  ceiitt  a  ton  f 

A.   I  su{ipos««  that   IS  what  the  accounts  will  stitiw.     of  rourse.  tlie  aicoiints  are 
noi  eloM*d  t*or  the  vear,  but  th.it  is  mvt>siimale  of  i%h:it  tliev  will  shf>w. 
Tt*J  1^.   It  it  iiIho  alleged   in   thit  bill   that  thf  «-ombiuatioii    ha<«  di-K*riminated 

against  the  consumer^  of  coal  residing  or  iloing  busitiess  within  thi««  Common- 
wealth. IIow  have  the  prices  to  coiisiiiu«*rs  within  Pennsylvania  comp.ired  with 
firicea  to  |MHtpIe  outside,  iiiiriii:;  the  \ear  r*"^!,  an  coinpan'd  with  tin*  pre\iiMis  yeamf 
[aa  the  coal  at  competitive  points  ever  m*  nearly  kept  up  to  the  line  trade  as  during 
the  year  l-vMi .» 

A.  My  Intimate  knowledgt*  of  ih«t  prices  in  this  part  of  Pennsylvania  d(H-snot  extenil 
bark  any  etMisi«lcr»ble  lenuih  of  t:iiie.     C*>ita.nl>,  s«>  tar  as  our  own.  the  Lebigh  Coal 
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and  Navigation  Company's  business  is  concerned,  during  the  five  years  I  have  been 
connected  with  it  as  president, 'there  has  been  a  steady  lowering  of  the  price  of  coal 
in  Philadelphia  and  the  immediate  neijjhborhood  where  we  sell  coal. 
Q.  And  along  the  line  trade  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  elsewhere  ^ 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  capacity  of  the  stocking  grounds  at  tide-water  and  other  Bhipping 
points  in  this  country  ? 

A.  At  the  tide-water  shipping  ])oint8,  as  nearly  as  can  be  1,000,000  tons. 

Q.  And  all  other  points  of  stocking,  about  how  much  ? 

A.  That  I  am  not  informed  upon.     I  should  guess  not  over  a  half  million. 

Q.  That  would  include  the  shipping  points  of  Buttalo,  Chicago,  Duluth,  and  other 
points  on  the  lakes  f 

A.  And  also,  I  think,  the  stocking  ground  in  the  interior.     It  certainly  would  in- 
clude all  the  stocking  points  on  the  lakes  f 

Q.  What  is  the  expense  and  loss  from  stocking  coal  and  then  picking  it  up  again 
for  shipment? 

A.  It  IS  usually  estimated  at  twenty-five  cents  a  ton.    I  think  that  may  perhaps  be 
excessive.     It  certainly  is  twenty  cents  a  ton.     There  is  considerable  breakage  in 
dumping  the  coal,  for  it  has  usually  to  fall  from  ten  to  thirty  feet,  and  when  the  stock- 
ing grounds  become  at  all  full  it  has  to  be  wheeled  at  great  expense  from  where  it  is 
dumped  to  a  distance  to  allow  other  coal  to  be  dumped,  and  when  it  is  picked 

60  up  it  has  to  be  screened,  in  which  there  is  a  good  deal  of  loss,  and  the  coal,  if 
it  remains  stocked  for  any  consitlerable  length  of  time  becomes  deteriorated, 

perhaps  not  in  actual  value,  but  in  salability,  because  it  is  apt  to  become  discolored. 
It  loses  its  brightness. 

Q.  What  length  of  time,  if  all  the  mines  were  running  full,  would  it  take  to  fill 
the  stocking  room  of  which  you  have  knowledge  throughout  the  country  T 

A.  If  all  the  coal  sent  from  the  mines  was  stocked,  the  stocking  grounds  would  not 
hold  two  weeks'  coal. 

Q.  Suppose  that  there  was  then  no  regulation  of  the  trade  at  all,  and  that  all  pro- 
ducers worked  away  as  hard  as  they  could,  what  would  be  the  result  ? 

A.  The  result  would  be  that  immediately  the  railroads  would  begin  to  block  with 
loaded  cars ;  as  our  own  road  does  when  the  ports  become  filled  up,  we  have  to  nseto 
a  very  considerable  extent  our  second  track  for  standing  cars,  which  greatly  increases 
the  expense  of  handling  our  business,  and  increases  the  danger  to  the  public  by  round- 
ing coal  trains,  going  oil'  one  track  to  another,  running  down  trains  on  the  up  track, 
etc. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  to  induce  the  trade  to  take  the  coal  in  regular  monthly  allotraeuts 
during  the  year  ? 

A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Please  explain  tin*  diliitMilties  in  that  respect,  in  the  way  of  closing  of  navigation 
in  llie  winter  inontlis,  and  the  like. 

A.  1  think  perlia})s  as  good  an  illustrative  instance  as  I  can  give  is  thatof  theonii- 
nary  nianufaetnrer  in  New  England,  a  man  who  will  take  possibly  Il.UOO  tons  of  coal  a 
month.  To  attein])t  to  stock  i-oal  in  jidvance  (»f  his  wants  will  require  him  probably 
to  store  10, ('HO  ti)  15,000  tons  of  coal  in  the  fall,  not  being  able  to  get  it  by  water  diiriusj 
the  time  which  tlie  jiorts  are  frozen.  The  cost  of  stockiiiix  that  coal  and  picking:  it  up 
again  will  l>e,  at  twenty  cents  a  ton,  not  less  than  §3.000,  As  these  manufacturer^ 
are  usnally  situated  in  the  cities,  where  ground  is  very  valuable,  an<l  as  it  probably 
would  re(jnire  an  acre  of  ground  to  stock  'Jf^OoO  tons  of  coal  at  a  reasonable 

61  height,  the  cost  of  i>rociiring  the  ground  and  the  cost  of  putting  n\)  the  trt-stling 
uihI  machinery  to  hoist  his  coal,  and  the  interest  that  he  has  to  cxpcn<l  on  thf 

coal  tlinr  he  has  honglit  several  months  before  he  will  use  it,  is  a  very  serious  iteui. 
We  have;  usnally  in  managing  the  coal  trade  atteuii>te<l  to  induce  manufacturers  t«> 
take  tlu'ir  coal  early  in  the  year  in  order  to  keep  our  mines  running  steadily,  becan>e 
by  running  th«'ni  steadily  we  can  run  tln'ui  more  cheaply. 

For  a  nnnihcr  of  years  ])ast  the  tencb'ncy  has  beconu^  more  marked,  which  show** 
itself  in  all  businesses,  to  make  the  ])ro<lncer  carry  the  stock  for  the  <'on.sniiMT  who 
refuses  to  carry  it.  That  has  resulted  in  a  large  tra<ie  by  rail  to  New  ICnglantb  All 
manufacturers  who  can  taU*-  the  coal  that  way  take  it  as  they  watit  it.  They  onlfr 
tln^coal  that  they  e\]»fct  to  need  a  tew  days  hence  and  are  sure  of  ir»'tting  it.  :>'<'• 
utt<*rly  refuse  to  make  any  arrangements  to  take  their  coa!  steadily.  We  have  to  j»r'»- 
«lnce  the  coal  more  and  mon*  each  y<'ar  as  it  is  wantt'il.  We  can  not  look  more  ttuiii 
ten  days  ahea«l.  if  the  niarkrt  tl(»es  not  want  it  to-day,  what  it  does  not  want  iim^ 
be  store<l  until  it  does  want  it. 

(^.  Not withstandiuL,'.  howevc]-,  the  increased  means  of  c»>nnnunieation  by  mil  to  t|»«» 
inleri(»r  ])oints,  tlnre  is,  is  there  not,  a  variation  iu  the  anuMint  which  the  market  wiil 
take  durinjj;  tht'  <liti'«'n*iit  months  of  the  veai  .* 

A.   Yes,  sir:   a  veiy  great  dillcrence. 
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Q.  Clin  5011  ^ivo  tlio  ti;;iire8  which  will  illiiMnit**  the  anioniit  thiit  yon  nre  nhle  to 
fchip  in  the  months  of  the  largest  output  uml  in  thoM*  of  the  icHtrtctfd  ontjuit  f 

A.  Taking;  the  year  \**'^Z  to  l-WT),  iiit'luHivo,  th«  monthly  (l«*nianil  for  thi*  three 
montliM,  Junnary  to  March  incIuNJve,  waa  1,1>74,<NKI  toiiK.  ThoHi*  an*  the  niontliH  of 
the  rtniallcHt  dtMiiand.  In  the  three  nioiiths,  S<*j>tcnilM*r  to  Nov*MnlK?r  incluHive, 
wliich  arc  the  nioiithtt  of  largest  <lenmnd,  the  market  haH  rci|ninMl  in  the  HaineycarHan 
a  venire  of  :t,llO,(i(K)  tona,  hhowinj;  that  in  the  three  fall  months  the  market  rcqnireH 
IMT  month  l,l2t»,lHH.>  tonn,  or  ahout  .'»7  per  cent,  more  than  it  doe»  in  the  three  winter 
monthn. 

(^.  In  i»peakin};  then  of  the  rcHtriction  of  the  prmlnction  during  certain  »ea- 
G2        HoiiH  of  the  year,  \h  that  a  restriction  which  is  made  artificially  hV  the  action 
of  ihe  pnnhicers,  or  a  natural  one,  which  is  compelled  hy  the  action  of  the  con- 
HQnier  f 

A.   It  is  ahso1ut<-ly  (ompelled  l»y  the  aetion  of  the eonnnmer. 

i^.  Would  it  hi*  pt>Hsihle  for  tlio  com]»aiiieM  duriii)^  thoM*  dull  nuuiths  of  the  year 
to  prmluce  a*t  much  an  during  the  full  montli?<of  the  >ear  f     1  mean  jihyHically  pOHhihIef 

A.  It  would  be  physically  im])os>ihle,  Immmiuhc  the  htocking  ground  would  heconit) 
tilled.  It  would  hecikuie  tilled  prt>hably  if  we  were  to  run  a  week  Ix^yond  the  time 
when  we  should  wiiM'ly  stop.  Alter  that  the  cars  would  la'come  tilled,  and  it  would 
In*  impoKsihle  t(»  mine  any  mon*  coal  at  all.  The  ettopping  is  abrndutcly  iieceMHarv.  In 
pro<lucing  cotton  g(M)ds  or  many  other  thingH  you  could  store  them,  hut  coal  in  pro« 
duced  at  so  very  small  a  margin  of  profit  that  it  is  impossilde  to  ston*  it. 

(^.  The  maiiuiai'turcr  of  steel  rails  can  store  his  pnMluct  without  exjM'nse  and  with* 
out  deterioration  .' 

A.  Without  any  deterioration  and  with  l>ut  small  ex^xMise.  A  manufacturer  of  steel 
rails  is  doing  a  very  large  hiisinesH  if  he  can  produce  .VM)  tons  a  day.  The  Lehigh  Coal 
and  Navigation  (N>m)>any,  when  it  is  running  full,  i»r<wluceH  r>.0(K>  tons  a  day,  and  it  is 
not  one  of  the  largest  i»r<Mlucers. 

(^.   It  S4MIU  ceasew  to  he  a  question  of  expense,  and  becomes  one  of  physical  capacity  t 

A.  It  is  11  physical  imposhiblility  to  go  beymid  a  ceitain  point. 

<y.  Wan  it  with  rcfereiict*  to  this  condition  of  the  market  that  the  allotment  was 
made  in  tli«*  beginning  of  the  \ear  \^<t  in  anticipation  of  what  the  market  would 
probably  take  * 

A.   It  was. 

Q.  And  in  I'-Hi  you  had  voiir  monthly  meetings  at  which,  in  addition  to  thes4*  table^i, 
von  had  informatit>n  of  \v)iat  the  condition  of  the  iimrket  was  likelv  to  be  for  the  en- 
Huing  month,  and  in  that  way  yi>;i  ukuIc  the  allotment  f 

A.  Ves,  sir. 

i^.  The  charge  is  maile  that  there  w.is  a  restrictiini  of  the  output,  and,  impliedly, 
that  the  rf*striction  was  below  the  rciiuiieinentsof  the  market.     Was  that  true  in  [loint 

of  fad  T 
03  A.  Not  at  all.     Then*  has  always  lu'en  at  all  tiun's  in  the  last  two  years  a 

coiiftiderable  (|uantity  of  coal  in  the  market  that   we  could  not  sell. 

i^.  F'liriher  than  that,  how  did  the  system  which  y<»u  have  pursued  as  to  regulatinf^ 
your  ellective  cai»acity  of  proilucticui  ttninswer  the  nM|uirement  ol  the  market  corre- 
s|Niiid  to  the  con<iition  t»f  your  mines  in  former  yearn  when  you  ran  from  a  |>erio<l  of 
Mran'ity  to  one  of  suridus,  or  rir«*  nr^a  f  My  question  is,  what  was  the  elVective 
capacity  of  your  mines  during  all  this  time  f 

A.  The  effective  capacity  of  tin*  min«'s  has  been  at  all  times  in  exi-ess  of  the  aliso- 
Inte  demand  of  th<*  market  for  anv  vear.  It  has  not  been  in  excels  of  the  demands 
of  the  market  for  special  months.  At  times,  tlnuigh  lunniiig  full,  anil  )»nNluci!ig  all 
the  coal  that   we  could,   we  had  to  draw  on  the  accumulated  stocks. 

<^.  Hut  during  the  months  when  you  were  stcqqiingfroin  week  to  wci'k.  and  producing 
no  more  than  the  market  wanted,  what  was  ;^our  condition  then,  during  the  dull 
month**  of  the  >ear,  as  to  abilitv  to  produce  f 

A.  We  never  r  siricteil  our  ability  to  pnMluce.  We  were  ready  to  lesjHind  to  any 
inereas4*d  demand  the  market   iniulit  make. 

Q.   Within  a  week  >ou  could  have  satisfied  any  requirement  * 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  say  that  in  the  practical  working  of  the  coal  trade  in  the  last 
twf»  years,  whenever  any  interest  found  that  its  s|>«>cial  market  did  ileuiand  that  in> 
creaiM*,  thi'y  did  increase  the  anionnt  of  coal,  whither  it  was  inclinled  in  this  allot- 
meiit  or  imt  ;  as.  toi  iiiHtaiue.  the  Pdawari-,  Lai'ka wanna  ami  Western  Kailn»ud 
Company,  in  Maiili.  I  think,  of  l-*-*.'i,  limling  a  di*nu.ntl  in  the  iiit<  nor  of  New  York 
^^tate,  kept  on  pti>diiciii;;  until  the  dctnaiid  was  supplied. 

y.  How  is  It  in  re^.ird  to  the  cheapness  ttf  production  ?  Is  it  po^Mible  to  mine  the 
roal  and  piodiice  it  at  a  niinimuni  co^t,  except  the  trade  is  re);ulated  in  smiie  intelli. 
I^eiit   mauiK-r.  such   as  \ou  have  attempted  to  secure  during  the  last  two  years  f 

A.    It  ise\cee«lini»lv  necessarv  — absolutelv  liecesSJirN  —ill  order  toprinluce  coal 

(>|         I'conomically,  that  there  shall  be  as  regular  as  ]»o«injble  a  working.     The  state 

of  things  ex  i<«ting  piior  to  I— -.'».  w  hich  the  airangen  e  it  ol  the  la'»t  twnyeais  was 
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intended  to  obviate,  was  a  periodical  rushing  of  all  the  coal  to  the  market  we  could, 
and  a  periodical  stopping,  which  ho  greatly  increased  our  cost  of  working  that  it 
was  felt  to  be  an  absolutely  needed  economy — an  economy  tliat  we  ninst  makef  to 
get  into  a  more  intelligent  and  more  regular  system  of  work,  and  the  result  wts 
shown,  so  far  as  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company  was  concerned,  that  we 
were  aide  to  produce  coal  more  cheaply  in  IbSb  than  we  did  in  1884. 
Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  is  that  true  of  other  companies  ? 

A.  I  think  it  must  be  true.  We  intelligently  went  into  that  system  for  the  particu- 
lar reason  that  it  seemed  absurd  to  be  keeping  a  large  number  of  collieri«».s  open, 
manned  with  men  and  with  mules  and  with  cars  that  we  had  no  special  use  for,  and 
wo  thought  that  wise  business  management  required  that  we  should  mak«»  uf*  our 
minds — which  is  precisely  what  we  did  in  the  management  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and 
Navigation  Company — how  many  collieries  we  would  require  to  supply  the  uiaxiiuum 
demand,  and  collieries  that  were  not  needed  I  did  not  work. 

Q.  In  that  way  you  were  able  to  shut  up  certain  of  your  collieries  and  produce  from 
a  h'ss  number  ? 

A.  That  was  done  in  several  cases.  It  was  done  in  the  Reading  Company.  I  think 
in  1885  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company  did  not  do  that.  They  did  in  IrfT? 
under  similar  circumstances.  Every  prudent  manager  would  have  made  up  his  mind 
how  many  collieries  he  needed  for  his  maximum  output,  and  would  have  temporarily 
laid  aside  those  that  could  stand  most  cheaply  and  that  were  least  lemuueralive  in 
working. 

Q.  Paying  the  wages  that  you  did,  would  it  have  been  possible  to  have  produced 
the  coal  at  the  rate  it  has  been  sold  for  in  1886  if  you  had  not  had  such  an  intelligent 
arrangement  as  you  had  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  it  would  not.  Our  workmen  had  become  very  restive  under  the 
65  plan  of  trequeut  stoppings,  and  we  felt  that  to  increase  their  earnings  and  to 
make  them  more  contented  it  was  desirable  to  work  more  regularly.  Tb* 
result  of  our  regulation  was  that  whereas  the  rate  of  wages  was  ten  per  cent,  lower  in 
1885  than  it  was  in  1884  our  men,  per  capita,  nuido  larger  earnings  on  account  of  the 
more  regular  and  steady  system  of  working. 

Q.  The  allegation  then  in  the  Commonwealth's  bill  that  by  ordering  sus|>ension  of 
mines  it  has  caused  a  large  number  of  workingmen  to  remain  idle  a  considerable  part 
of  the  year,  is  not  true,  if  by  that  it  be  meant  that  they  were  idle  longer  in  consequence 
of  this  regulation  than  they  would  have  been  without  it  ? 

A.  I  think  exactly  the  reverse  is  the  truth  ;  that  the  men  were  better  employed  than 
they  were  in  pre\  ions  years. 

Q.  How  are  the  wages  of  the  miners  regulated  ii)  the  anthracire  coal  regions? 
A.  In  various  ways.     In  the  Lehigh  region,  in  which  the  Lehiiih  Coal  and  Navigation 
Company's  mines  an*  situated,  they  are  basfd  on  a  ixMccntaLjr  of  tli<^  price  i>f  coal. 

().  That  is,  thrnii<4h()ut  the  region  they  are  paid  a  lu'rccutagc  on  the  s»^l!iiig  prit*' «'f 
coal  f 

A.  That  was  in  llw^  L('hi;h  region  and  \u  the  Scliuylkill  n\i;i«)i).  but  not  la  the 
AVvoniinfi  re«iion. 

Q.  What  was  tlu'  means  of  restriction  in  i;sc  in  former  days  ]>ur  in  force  by  tb** 
workmen  themselves  ? 

A.   .^onie  years  a«:o.  when  tney  thon^lit  they  conld  iiiana^^e  tlje  r«)al  trade  betterth.in 
the  owncis,  wheneverthe  ])ric('  of  coal  went  to  a  ]>oi:r,  that  di«l  not  ]»ay  them  sntlicicut 
wnijcs  thev  struck,  and  laid  ihe  mines  i<lle  s«>nietifiics  as  miu-h  as  siv  months. 
Q.   What  was  the  n'snlt  of  those  strikes  f 

A.  The  result,  as  far  as  the  i)rice  of  coal  wasconceincd,  was  that  coal  would  Lreiieraliy 
go  (juite  low,  n«'cessitating  the  redncti<»n  of  wages,  ihen  tin*  strike,  and  then  ahout 
t  he  time  of  the  re''nnipti»)n  of  the  work  h-oinetiines  it  wouhl  have  nearly  douhlctl  fnm. 
the  low(>st  ])oiiit.  I  mean  now  the  ]>ri<e  of  coal  at  the  ]>nint  of  j)]"o«lnction.  ThiTf 
were  llnctnaf ii)ns  in  the  ]Mice  and  misery  among  the  men  and  disconlonf  an<l 
Ol)  constant  wjuJare,  whereas,  ntider  the  system  wc  are  at  ]ireseni  workinL:.  si>  tar 
as  our  own  alVairs  are  cnnc'-rncd,  it  is  the  tcstinion  v  of «  vervlxulv  <'OMnect'-«l  \v:ii. 
the  mines  that  tlie  men,  nn<ler  gicat  ]»ressnr»'  from  ontsiile,  have  shown  that  they 
are  ]>ractically  very  wfll  contented!.  ']'h(\v  think  they  are  r.'.eivini:  as  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  renuineiation  thar  we  g'*t  fi«)ni  selli'.ig  the  coal  as  can  be  atVord«'!.  They 
fci'l  that  they  are  partners  in  the  business  ami  ar<'  wiiling,  to  a  vciy  ;^;eat  deirroc.  If 
share  in  its  reverses  as  in  its  profits. 

Q.  Had  yon  any  intimations  from  any  <>f  them  as  to  wliat  would  l)e  do!U'  in  case  yon 
did  net  atteiiijJt  to  control  the  trade  yonrseit^ 

A.  I  w;isaske<l  to  merf  a  committer  ofonr  minei-s.,  I  t liink  mi  September  or  <  >ct<«l"T"i 
this  vear.  Thev  omiJlained  that  tln'ir  wa;:es  wcie  !U)t  snliicimt.  I  i(dd  them  that 
they  wcK'all  that  we  conld  possibly  aliord  tojsay  ;  that  the  coal  business  was  exceeU- 
iu'rlv  nnremnnerative  :  tlial  we  were  manaiiin;!  to  the  hcst  of  onr  abilit v  :  that  >:^'^ 
hoped  for  better  }>rices.  bnt  conld  not  ;;naranfee  tht-m:  the  lower  jiriee  in  the  coa. 
re»rion  wasonlva  '»:nt  of  the  Lreneral  rcdnction  and  depression  of  ]>rioes  all  over  th> 
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country  mid  nil  over  tlie  world :  iliat  bh  X]u*y  know  nndiT  the  nyRtoni  that  th«'y  had  )HM*n 
working;  nndf*r  for  tfn  y<'arH,  \\1i(mu*v«t  th<«  prict*  of  coal  ruiHud  thoir  WH^eb  wouhl 
nii*w*,  Hiid  Honit*  ofthom  rt;ii<l  that  ()ii*y  thou;;hr  n?t  wc  ctMihl  not  j^et  the  ]>rice  of  roal 
liieh«T.  an  the  pri<M*  of  coal  li:td  hn'n  dropping;,  it  \%hh  tinit^  they  t(M)k  nmttf^ni  in  thoir 
own  hund^.  1  tidd  tlii'in  I  thought  it  nyum  \mi\  f«»r  iIkmu  to  consider  whether  tht*  HyH- 
t«»m  nn<h*r  whioli  th«'y  had  workod  tor  ti'ii  \i'ars.  whirh  certainly  had  hmu^ht  v»Ty 
liir;:i*  pro<*pfrty  to  tli«'in.  as  in  hIiowh  hy  the  rjinilorts  of  their  Uvea,  wan  not  tM»ttor 
than  a  ^tlltc  of  war,  and  whether  on  tlie  whoh*  they  liad  not  lH>en  very  nuieh  more 
]inMperonH  in  the  hist  ten  yiMrsthan  they  hail  h«*eii  in  the  pro<*eding  yenrx,  inchidin); 
the  years  of  H(rik«*H.  After  an  htnir  and  a  halt's  talk  they  mn^niod  to  think  it  waH  wiho 
in  tlieni  t«»  continne  lo  work,  and  they  have  eontinuinl  to  work  eviT  hince, 
67  Since  that  time,  ])rohal»ly  ahtiut  fiuir  neoithfi  aj^o,  their  waj;eM  liavo  j^one  np,  on 
a<>roant  of  the  advan<.*e  in  tip*  ]>riee  ofeoai,  ahont  two  pf*r  cent. 

*^.  (fi\.*  us  flu*  av«-ra'4e  rate  <»f  wanes  a  year  paid  ti»  yi»nr  niineix. 

A.  I  ean  not  wiihont  Miaie  examination.  Our  ininerH,  I  think,  in  ordinary  iiHinths 
will  avi'ra;:e  ahont  M-veiity  dollars  a  month.  Some  niinerti  will  make  over  $1CHI.  I 
think  the  averaj;**  p«T  working  day  was  not  far  from  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 

<^.  The  miner  employs  a  helper  who  y^i'Xs  lens  ? 

A.  In  many  easi-s.     Tht^  hel|M»r  >:ets  ahont  two  dfdiars  n  day. 

Mr.  (.'assidy.  1  .siippo.s..*,  a's  Mr.  Harris  .says  Home  earn  «»Vfr  •'?1<M>,  he  will  prohahly 
tell  nfi  how  littte  .soniei'arn  no  as  to  ^ive  tis  an  idea  how  hi*  ninUes  the  a\«'ra}:e. 

The  WiTNK.ss.  Of  ronr.s*',  there  are  cases  union^  miner!*,  as  well  as  in  all  trades, 
where  nnski lied  men  will  make  low  earnm^H.  The  rnle  we  nM*.  and  ii  is  a  very  com- 
mon rule  thnMi^hont  the  coal  region,  where  the  men  working  in^  pnrticnlar  locality 
or]iarticnlar  ifantrway.  for  in^taitc*'.  where  there  may  he  a  do/en  of  them  working;  to- 
Kether.  avi'ia;j;e  for  ativ  consi4l<'rahl«>  time  Wsh  than  two  dollars  and  tifiy  centn.  they 
call  nt:t'nt.Mii  i.i  <■.•  ,  ,  i  and  n  is  inve»ti;;ated.  and  if,  as  very  fre(|nently  found  to  he 
tlie  cns4\  there  is  ro<k  in  the  •;anKway,  or  Hlate,  or  Home  reason  that  makes  it  more 
ditlicnlt  to  work,  an  allowance  is  nnule  tli<*re  nntil  the  dithenlty  is  passed. 

My  n.\n  rule  when  I  was  in  char^^e  notiw  years  a;;o  at  the  niimnt  was  this  :  I  told  th^ 
men  that  whenever  then*  was  nsison  totliink  that  they  were  r.ot  p'ttin;{  an  Adetinat<» 
return  t'or  their  wttrk.  if  they  wtuiid  notify  th'tir  hoss  it  would  come  to  me.  I  told  them 
to  );o  on  workin;;,  there  was  no  ziecfssity  for  stopping;  at  alU  and  I  would  have  the 
matter  invest i^raTrd.  Tin*  lirst  thin^  I  directed  the  hosse.s*  attention  to  was  whether 
the  men  \%ere  doin;j  honest  work, or  whether  they  were  shirking;,  and  wv  wouhl  Miiiie- 
times  keep  up  the  investigation  for  two  or  three  months.  It  was  always  under- 
6e*  stoiMl  that  if  I  found  their  complaint  wellfonnded  the  advance  in  the  ^trice 
should  date  hack  to  the  time  at  which  they  railed  Attention  to  it.  I  snppoH4>  in 
one  CAM*  out  of  four  I  made  an  advan<>e,  in  the  otheis  I  declined  to  make  an  advance, 
saiil  thi'v  wen*  not  entitled  to  it.  and,  witln>ut  exceptiiin,  dnriu::  tint  time — the 
time  I  wa**  there — the  nie:i  were  "a'istied  with  whatever  I  deci'lei]. 

Hy  Mr.  I>i  'K<<»n  : 

(j.  \V:iM  that  in  the  Le]ii:^l;  ? 

A.  That  was  in  the  l..e|ii;;(i. 

if.  That  IS  when  yi»u  were  aetin;^  as  emisiiitin^  en;;irie«'r  * 

A.  'i'hat  wuHthe  time  I  was  •«upe:ititiM(ieat  ami  en;;i^nM<r.  That  is  the  ^enei.il  way 
of  working  in  the  re«;ion. 

Q,  ('an  you.  without  too  mn«-h  trouhle,  ^ive  us  a  statement  of  the  earnin>;s,  the  two 
extremes,  the  lowest  audhi^hi-st.  and  the  averai;e,  at  our  next  meeting  f 

A.   Ves,  sir;  I  can.     1  do  t:ot  think  I  ean  at  the  next  m«s>tiii;r.  hut  le.in  hefore  Uma. 

Mr.  Dn'KsoN.  I  sui:;:est  that  .Ml.  Hairis  furnish,  hefore  the  heai'.ni:  close's,  the 
hiishest  and  lowest  wa^-s  paid,  and  tin*  a%i»ra^e  jier  niontli  for  the  y«*ai  l-H'i. 

if.  In  the  caM'  of  the  Lelii^^h  Co.il  ami  Naviuatioii  Company  ytui  have  a  heneticial 
aSMMMktioii  to  whi'di  the  ci>uip.iny  eoiitrihut<**>,  do  you  imt  ' 

A.   Yes,  sir. 

(^.  What  is  the  aiiHUint  of  tliat  fiiml  now  ! 

A.   I  should  suppos«*  it  was  ahont  s'.M.inmi. 

i^.  It  has  hceii  in  op«-iat;oii  ahoiit  t'oiii  or  live  yeais.  has  it   not  f 

A.  Yes,  sir.     Time  \ears  I  think— tiiree  or  fmir  ye.irs. 

<^,  Y«>u  were  asKeil  a  iiue>«tioii.  wlp'tluT  or  not  it  mi^jht  In*  po^sih:!*  tor  tlo*  earryni); 
conipai>i«'s  to  enfoiei'  an  :t:ireeui«'iit  toi-estti<-t  \i\  let'usin;;  ejirs.  I  think  y«Mi  nnswcfiMl 
it,  hut  I  ^ill  repeat  the  i|uestioii.  Pol  \ou  e\ei  know  of  any  su>;^estion  «if  that  kind 
beiii};  matle  f 

A.  No,  Kir. 

1^.  Ytui  Were  in  err«*r  a  mome:it  a;:o,  I  think  \**n  \\\\\  see.  if  you  will  look  at  the 
minutes  on  pai;e  '.'»"  of  your  fiMiner  teHiirnony.  iii  refereiiee  to  the  individual 
CO  ofHTators  on  the  I'eiiiisx  |\  aiii.i  Kai1roa4l  roinp:iiiy.  Yon  s^iitl  n  iimmeiit  ai;o 
th^se  itersouH  assumed  to  repieseiit  the  particular  individuals.     N  that  true  f 

A.  My  reco!leetn»n  of  my  answer  is,  1  sani  the  nieetiii;:  suppos4'd  that  they  itid. 
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|.  Yog  Btote  on  page  88  in  the  eaae  of  the  indirldiuJ  piodueOT  thgy  iHmlat—d  ft» 

ht. 

X  At  the  meeting  in  1886  Mr.  Boberte,  for  the  PennsjlYwilA  BfttlnMid  Qnmpna^ 
did  dieclaim  anr  lepieeentation  of  the  indiyidaal  operaton  and  wgnikm  onlj  nir  the 
FennBylvania  Kailroed  Company's  own  ooUieriee. 

Q.  juid  afterwards  yon  were  one  of  the  eommittee  to  eonto  wtth  the  individoalepflnp 
tors.  I  think  t 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  While  the  result  of  this  regulation  of  the  trade  has  been  to  enftble  joa  to  »• 
duce  more  cheaply,  and  yon  have  in  point  oC  faot  sold  more  eheaply  tiiMi  erer  benmr 
is  it  possible,  in  yonr  Judgment  as  an  expert  in  this  business^  to  restore^  or  is  it 
tempiated  to  rifstore,  the  high  prices  of  the  past  t 

A.  I  think  it  is  utterly  impossible.    We  haTo  felt  for  years  that  there  was  a 
stantly  varying  consumption  as  between  anthracite  and  bitnminoust  that  whenew 

S rices  of  anthncite  became  high,  bituminous  ccnsI  made  inroads  on  oar  trade,  as  «■■ 
one  to  a  very  great  extent  in  the  fbw  years  before  1886,  and  that  when  tiie  prists 
were  low  we  would  regain  our  trade,  as  was  done  in  the^  years  1866  and  1886. .  We 
have  during  those  years  resained  a  coaslderable  amount  of  trade.  A  eonaidcnUs 
part  of  the  manufacturers  that  used  bituminous  before  those  years  are  now  nalBg  a- 
thracite  on  account  of  its  sreater  cheapness. 

Q.  What  new  fields  of  bitominous  coal  have  been  brought  into  oompetltkm  aa* 

made  tributary  to  the  New  York  and  New  England  markets  within  the  last  two  Tsaaf 

^    A.  The  bituminous  coal  fields  of  southwest  Virginia  have  come  into  the  maimnt  ftr 

thj6  first  time  in  the  last  two  years,  and  the  bituminous  coal  fields  of  Dorthwaslfli» 

Pennsylvania  nave  during  that  time  begun  to  ship  for  the  first  time  to  Hew  Yeifc». 

70  Q.  With  what  result  to  the  companies  in  northwestern  Pennsylvania  thil 
have  engaged  in  the  business  t 

A.  So  fiur  as  1  know,  and  my  knowledge  comes  ftom  beluga  diicector  in  ona  of  thssr 
toompanies,  it  has  been  ruinous.    The  companies  have  largely  beoome  baaknipk 

Q.  Two  of  them  have  been  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  and  are  at  the  present  tfansf 

A.  Two  of  them  are  in  the  hands  of  receivers  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  How  does  the  competition  of  manufacturers  in  other  parts  of  the  eonnlryy  wtar 
cheap  fuel  is  obtained,  affect  your  manufactures  t 

A.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Pittsburgh,  where  bituminous  coal  is  very  cheap.  It  bsi^g 
mined  at  very  much  less  coet  than  anthracite,  and  there  being  but  little  transportatkar 
to  pay  on  it,  and  where  in  the  last  year  or  two  natural  gas  has  made  still  cheapsr  Itail, 
ana  in  the  South,  where  bitumiDous  coal  can  be  mined  very  cheaply,  iron,  which  is 
one  of  the  commodities  into  the  makinj^  of  which  anthracite  coal  enters  largely,  it 
produced  so  largely  that,  it  has  very  seriously  injured  onr  trade,  and  it  has  beeos 
great  problem  with  all  siiithracite  prodacers  how  we  should  accommodate  ourselves 
to  the  circuiustaiices,  and  we  have  ha<l  to  reduce  the  price  of  coal  on  that  acooanL 

Q.  Your  consumcFH  are  constantly  brin^in^  these  facts  to  your  attention,  and  claim- 
ing and  receiving  c(>nsi<l(^ration  at  your  hands  iu  consequence  of  the  cooipetitioQ  lo- 
cated in  the  South  and  West  ? 

A.  They  are.  We  liave  felt  it  was  very  important  to  all  onr  interests  to  preserve 
the  industries  in  the  anthracite  region,  not  only  on  account  of  the  trade  that  it  f(sve 
us  in  iron  and  coal  and  other  minerals,  but  on  account  of  the  large  population  that 
was  located  there.  If  we  did  not  make  concession  in  the  price  of  coal  we  felt  that 
the  population  would  necessarily  be  driven  away. 

Q.  Is  it  then  your  view  that  the  tendency  to  lower  prices  is  one  to  which  yoa  are 
en(leavoring   to  acco.nmodate  yonrselves   in   securing  a  reduced   cost  of  prodae- 
tion  ? 

71  A.  That  has  been  the  object  of  our  action  recently.    We  knew  that  low  prieet 
had  come  to  stay,  and  we  must  prepare  ourselves  to  produce  more  cheaply  or  to 

be  driven  out  of  the  tie]<l. 

Q.  Is  there  any  one  who  has  anything  like  the  same  interest  in  a  large  prodoctioD 
that  the  producer  and  transporter  has  ? 

A.  No.  Almost  all  the  roads  that  are  engaged  in  transporting  anthracite  coal  know 
that  that  is  the  most  considerable  part  of  their  business,  and  they  can  transport  more 
cheaply  if  they  have  a  large  amount  to  transport,  and  as  to  the  producers  of  coal  it 
makes  a  very  serious  ditference.  At  our  own  mines  we  can  produce  coal  thirty  or 
forty  cents  a  ton  cheaper  if  we  are  running  full  than  if  we  are  running  to  only  half 
our  capacity.  That  makes  a  constant  and  very  strong  tendency  on  the  part  of  all 
producers  to  produce  every  ton  that  they  can  imssibly  market,  and  it  brings  aboat>  of 
course,  concessions  iu  price  wherever  a  concession  in  price  will  permit  us  to  increase, 
rather  than  restrict,  our  production. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  ttmdency  in  the  last  few  years  in  the  way  of  mannfaoturiBg 
development  in  the  Lehigh  and  Wyoming  Valleys? 

A.  There  has  been  a  very  considerable  development,  especially  in  the  Wyoming 
Valley.    The  parties  who  were  engaged  in  producing  coal  there  have  very  largely 
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ralli'd  attention  tn  tlh<  dirt  that  thrn-  was  a  ^it'at  aiiiniint  vf  fix-l  tli<  rr  th.iT  wa'^  vri\ 
fair  fiit>l.  tiiii  it  nMiM  \u*\  1m'  MdM  at  ilisrinit  ]iniiiis  ai  ]iiif'i'!«  that  writ*  n-iiiinii'iaiivf, 
aiitt  thi-vhavi-  iitaili-  ;;icat  clt'iits  to  liavt*  inaiiiirai  tiiriTi^  roiiic  and  locati*  in  tin*  ir^ioii 
of  tlif<*i' <  oat  liaiiks,  wl.iTi*  tln'cost  ol'lnrl  i<i  trilliii;;.  Wo  all  look  to  tin-  fli'\i-lo|>ini-iit 
of  tliai  iiiovi-iiiriit  wiili  ;^r**at  iiitt-rcNt,  ami  \vi*  l)o]i<*  liy  si'lliiiir  what  i**  now  lar;:i'iy  a 
wa-«ie  )>ioiliirt  \vi>  hhail  Im>  al»li*  to  r<M'oii|i  oiir»«*l\  rs  I'm nn  tin*  lo>is  on  acronni  ni'  tin* 
t'ullin^  piiiTM  of  I'oal. 

(^.   At  w  liat  prirc  an-  yon  now  (iclivi-iin;;  tWxa  pra  ami  dnst  for  ^tfain  ]iiii']io*.r<4,  say, 
!n  Wilki-hliaiH-  .* 
7*i  A.   I  ilon'i  know  wliat  priro  roal  it  Immi];;  moIiI  in  Wilkrsharn*  u*r.     Miii'h  <■!' 

that  I'oal  that  i-o  »fnl  t'orwanl  ilot^s  mil  i-i>ati/<' nniii*  than  t  wi-ntx -livt*  ciMitsa  lun. 
I  shtnilil  •>iippoNi>  that  a  ntanntactiiri'i' wmi^hl  n-i'i'i\r  as  an  imlnconn'nt  to  {oral**  nInioMt 
:iii\  wh«'ii-  in  till'  (iial  r«';;ion  a  proniisf  I'm-  \i'arsio  coint'  of  that  fiifl  at  noi  ov«t  t  wi'iit  v- 
li\i'  ri-nts  a  t<>n.  which  is  prohaMy  a  ilojlar  h'.ss  tlian  l!ii>  r<isi  nt'  piodiit-iinn. 

</.  I'liMso  lti>i;iii  .11  tin*  ho^innini;  an<l  ti'll  ns  how  ninrh  in.ittM'ial  \o'i  hav«>  to  liavo 
i|iiurnfil  aii<l  h|.i>.ii>il  out  of  tin'  mint's  in  on«'  of  tin*  Li'lii^h  inim-t  amt  lia\«'  raihi'd  to 
till*  snrl'a<-<'  mi  onhT  to  put  a  imi  of  i>^:^  or  stovti  roal  in  tin*  rar  .' 

A.   1  iiitilfi»tan«l  \oiir  i|in'st(on  to  ri>ii  r  to  tin*  whoh*  wasti*. 

(.^*.  I'lii*  wholi*  wash*.  .My  olijfi't  is  tn  siinw  how  iniii'h  lahor  i-o  :ii\i>Iv«mI  in  pro- 
(InctiiMi,  anil  h«>w  nnn-h  has  to  hf  raiM-d  troni  tlo'  v^ronml. 

A.  'I'iit' f.siitiiati'  iM  ofii>n  niadi*  in  ilo'  >''lMivlkill  ami  l^^'hiirh  r*';;iiins  1  NlnniM  not 
s:iy  tlif  l.i'hii^li  ri':;;ion.  f«ir  th.iT  t'\pii*s<.iiMi  lallnT  ri-ftTs  to  tin'  rr^i««n  al»oni  Ila/h*- 
toll-,  hill  III  ihf  Srhnylkill  ri';;i«iii  ami  onr  |>aii  of  the  L<'lii;xl'  ri'^nni.  thi*  i'htiniat«;  iii 
<)ft«'n  niaili*  I  hat  two  tons  of  niatt'iial  an'  lioisti'd  for  «*viTy  ton  thai  jfoi-s  to  niarkrt. 
I  think  mysf'lfthat  i-sTiinait'  is  rarlnr  t-xri'ssivi*.  paitii'nlarly  of  lati-  v^mis,  whi-n  w«» 
hnvi' iiiarki'tcil  inm-a^i'd  (|iiantitii-s  of  »niall  coal.  I  slionhl  inia^int*  ihat  l.'io  tons  arr 
rais«'(|  t'or  cMTy  Inii  ttiUNthat  <;o  to  marki't.  That  wasti*  prtMlnct.  much  of  which  is 
uiikL  has  to  he  viT.x  carefully  scpaiattMl  hy  MTeeuinj;  hihI  wa«hiiii;  ami  rcHcreeniii^ 
ami  l»y  a  niotle  of  hamllini;  hy  mcchanii-al  s<-p.iraror»  ami  hy  hdv**  ami  men  jiiekin^ 
the  inipnriiics  out,  ami  some  inuney  i^  spt-nt  in  thrnwin^^it  awa\  .iiiil  ^cttin;;  it  onto 
tin-  refn-i*   heups. 

*/■   Vtiii  al-^o  thr.kw  away  a  lari;*-  a'mmnt  of  reck  in  the  mim'  -i*!  lln-  hreasls  thein- 

M'|\l—   ' 

A.   Vcs.  «.ir. 

t/.    What  piojiortiiiii  of  that  ' 

A.  'I  hill  Naiies  vrrv  :;ri-ail.\.  l'ti-.sihl\  *.'."•  pei  ciMif.  Tliat  is  -nxriv  v.iiwni;  a 
•piantiiy  ih.it  it  is  haril  to  siaii*  it  wiih  at-i-iMacy.  In  some  luincs  m  the  re^mn  there 
:•%  vriy  little  nf  that,  ami  in  nihi-r  nii;ies  ihi-it-  i**  a  \ci\  ::ii-a:  ih-al  i>l  it.  (hir 
?!'•  whole  s_\sitMn  of  mining  of  laii*  yi'ais.  when  wi-  havi-'^i»t  thi-  hrisiiies,  intiinnue 

rt-ifiihir  w  III  kini:,  ''iiol  w  lo-n  l  lii>  cn.it  lo'hK  have  ^iii  \  ci  \  l:ii-i:cl\  oni  nf  thi*  hamls 
«if  li-<i<»rfs  ami  mill  iIh*  haioisn;  ■•wniT>  of  rhe  lands,  ha**  Im  i-n  dnt'cfi-il  towaiiU  «;e1- 
tin;;  till'  lari:i<st  poo'<ihli-  piiniin-r  miii  df  the  mini's  rhi':ii'<i-!\ t  s.  I  r:iii  ln-^t  illnotr.ite 
(iiat  pi«ih.ipsh\  s.iNifiii  tliaT  in  l!i»-  'i:i«it  ten  nr  iwcUi*  mmi-  ihe  l.i-'n^h  i 'iiil  a'ol  Nav- 
itf.iiion  ( '•>  npany  IS  t'si  imaN-d  to  h.o  e  piiMlin  i>il  .'•.o'ltjnMi  n*  t<>iis  ni'  •■•i.il  from  lamN 
th.it  had  hi-i'ii  i-iiiiiidered  I'Miii'i'U   wurki-d  niii  twi'n:\  iirtliiii\   \rai-«a;'i». 

1^.    At  thai  time  tin*  iniUfs  wt-n*  wmkt-tl  hv  •  iiiiliacl  * 

A.  V<-o.  •'ir  :  ninch  of  fh.it  ha^  pnooihlx  ln'ru  .i  litite  mote  e\pi-po.\f  miiiin^  ihaii  it 
iroiilil  lie  if  wi*  had  mined  lM"^h  co;il.  It  wa^  known  ihai  tlo-oi-  :im1ii.i«  ili>  ili'iiosit.-d 
wiiiilil  lint  li^r  fiii'i-ver :  ih.it  wi>  rnnld  :ilM-ail\  <••'•'  the  time  w  lii'ii  tli*-  pi  inliii  t  imi  troni 
thrill  uiiii!d  he  ilimiliishiliL!.  ;!nil  w  ••  ti-lt  tlr.it  it  wa<»a  w  i-<i- ami  iji  o-i  .i  1  h*  adiiiinis- 
tratloli  of  1  hat  prop«-r(\  t<talh>w  tiiilhiii::  l<>  l:i>  !••  wa'<|e  thai  t-ouM  pnoxiiiiy  !•••  Max  •■•!. 
Till*  "*ani«'  IS  Mill-  with  ii  li.inl  t<»  ih**  »hi.iII  •-••al-.  In  t  In- i  hi  ilai*'.  w  in-n  iiiiiu-s  wi-m 
worked  ninre  lali:i-ly  ii\  )c»oi  •■».  in  niaii\  t-:isi-<.  iln  \  thii-w  aw:i\  In'-^inal  t;.'ln-i  lliah 
iiav  Ti'Valtx  on  it.  ami  miw  wi- 1  ••n^'uli  |- thai  il'  wi- •  an  iml  U'-t  iili  \  ii-iiii  a  tmi  loi  this 
niiiall  •'<mI,  it  wi-  •  an  ^t-t  hiti  i-n  «-i  ii*n  ••!  Irii  •-•■nlstii  anv  l  l-inL:.  it  i"*  hi-l  !■  i  !••  dn  I  hat 
than  to  I  hrow  it  a  w  a\ .  >■•  ^x  •*  aw  a!  tfiiipi  iiii:  !••  ii  imnnii.'*-  i  In-  M'^nui  •  i-s  ni  i  *i.ii  re- 
i;ii>n  ami  m.ike  rhe  prnp«-il>  las>  .-i-.  Imii:  as  wi-  i-an.  I  hi  <«aiiii-  I'l-i  liiii:  in  «ill:*  r  *  asi-n 
hiim  It'll  to  fill-  icitinx  III'./  id  'iaiL:i'  aniiiiints  nf  iMilh  I'mni  I  hr  ^ni  l.n  r,  IP  »ni  .i>  •  a^e.s 
rtiniiini;  as  h  ^^h  as  ntt >  frt-l  ••!'  •  ail  h  ami  !<••  k  I'liini  I  hf  ■>iii  la«-r.  <>•«  I  hai  I  !.•■  i  >■.!;  i-.tii 
all  he  taki-ii  I'lil  •  Ifaiilx.  I  il.:i>k  if  |s  imw  L.'f|ii'iall\  •  "^I  iiiiafi'il  iliat  ihf  ai.llii  o  iti* 
lands  ran  ht*  l>|iiM;;ht  np  In  a  !ai  !:•  i  pi  ndm  I  mi|i  pi'i  .iniiiini  I  li.iir  w  ai  lli  'iiL'lit  )«<i-^ildi* 
five  ol  li  II  \i-ats  ai^n,  wIkm  |!!i-'»«-  >.|irill  ini'-  \\i|i'  nn!  in  il  !.•  ti  <!.  .ii.d  wlp-n  lln-i* 
w  orketi  1 1- it  lamis  w  ■  !••  »iiji|iii<..  f|  in  i.i-  imal! '.  i  \  )i.iii-ti  il 

(^.    I  think   in  l*"-i'  \nn  •  ^i  ini.i:*  d  I :   il  i  in-  iii.i\  !iiii.< ]■  i>  ,t  \    ••!  piniim  i  .••n  w  hmM 

1)i>t  I'Xcei'd  '.'..'i.OilO.l  III  mill  ' 

A.    I  think    It  wa-   .ihi»ii*    :;-.i  II '.I'l  «'   T.,-,,.      I'liJiap".   xi..;   an-    l.-,'lil.      I  llrid*   I  li.ixe 

taki'ii  ahoiit  '.'•?. .<iOfi  iiiiiH  :i<.  Till    iii.i\:m-iimi. 

7-1  t^.    Wi  ilMi;:  III  I--".  X  •■Ml  I --r  .'iiaii-  "  a»  I  Im>    ^"J    •'••hM    n*  !    !•  .i<  h   IV.'.iii'i.  'ini 

tnns  hi'l'iilr    till-   \  I  a'    ]"*'•      "^  .1'-     •    liiit    ■ 
A.     ^t"*.   -!i. 
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Q.  What  was  voiir  exact  estimate  tbeu  of  the  probable  output  of  tbe  miues  in  the 
year  1890  ? 

A.  31,759,000  tons. 

Q.  While  tlie  present  niaua^enient  has  1<m1  to  the  economizing  of  coal,  and  to  fiecar* 
ing  all  that  it  is  possible  out  of  the  ground,  how  is  it  with  regard  to  the  preparation 
of  coal  sent  to  market ;  how  does  that  compare  with  the  preparation  iu  years  of  alter- 
nate glut  and  scarcity  f 

A.  In  years  of  alternate  glut  and  scarcity  anything  was  taken  as  coal,  and  doriD^ 
strikes,  which  characterized  those  years  of  alternate  glut  and  scarcity,  the  most  in- 
ferior and  impure  coal  could  be  marketed  at  very  high  prices.  Now  we  find  an  in- 
creasingly-fastidious market,  and  we  have  constantly  to  expend  more  care  and  money 
in  preparing  coal,  and  1  should  imagine  that  the  testimony  of  anylxKly  who  had  beeu 
handling  coal  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  would  be  thai  there  was  on  the  whole  a  Hteadilj" 
increasing  care  in  preparation,  and  the  jjroducTS  sent  to  market  in  better  condition. 

Q.  What  is  the  cost  of  a  iirst-class  colliery  in  the  Lehigh  or  Wyoming  region  with 
a  capacity  of  from  150,000  to  200,000  tons  a  year? 

A.  We  find  as  the  result  of  a  series  of  years  that  we  must  have  an  investment  of 
about  two  dollars  and  lifty  cents  in  a  colliery  for  each  ton  of  capacity.  To  get  i 
colliery  ready  to  produce  100,000  tons  of  coal  a  year,  wo  would  invest  about  $2oO,(KX). 
I  suppose  iu  the  average  of  the  whole  anthracite  r<»gion  that  price  would  be  less,  bnt 
I  think  that,  taking  the  region  through,  it  would  probably  cost  al>out  $200,000  to 
open  and  etjuip  and  get  leady  a  colliery  for  producing  100,000  tons  a  year. 

Q.  Comi)arisons  are  sometimes  instituted  between  the  price  of  coal  to-day  and  be- 
fore the  war.     How  does  the  cost  of  mining  today  compare  with  the  old  minings, 

where  the  drifts  were  put  in  above  water-level  ? 
75  A.  The  cost  is  enormously  greater.     In  the  older  parts  of  the  region  I  shonki 

suppose  the  mines  on  an  average  would  be  perhaps  400  feet  doeper  than  they 
were  before  the  war.  At  such  depths  there  is  a  very  great  pressure,  a  pressure  of  »U 
the  superincumbent  rock  and  loose  strata,  brought  on  the  openings  of  mines  rt»qnirinjj 
very  heavy  timber  and  constant  replacing  of  timber,  the  bills  for  mine  timber  amonnt- 
ing,  I  should  think,  to  ten,  or  lifteen,  or  twenty  cents  a  ton  for  the  coal  produced. 

Q.  Taking  that  item  alone,  how  do  the  supidies  of  mine  timber  now  contrast  with 
what  you  had  before  the  war  ? 

A.  Before  the  war  timber  was  very  largely  brought  from  the  imme<liate  vicinity  of 
the  collieries,  hauled  iu  by  teams.  Now  our  timber  is  very  largely  brought  from  beyond 
the  Susquehanna.  I  think  the  timber  that  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Com- 
pany use  is  hauled  on  the  average  ]>robably  10(^  miles  by  rail. 

Q.  How  does  the  price  ])er  acre  of  timber  land  in  1it60  compare  with  the  price  to-day  f 

A.  Tlierc  imist  be  a  very  material  increase,  Imt  as  to  what  the  ti^'ure?*  are  I  doner 
know.  The  eliief  ehaiige,  I  imagine,  is  tliat  then*  is  no  timber  land,  no  land  cap.il>l«'  ot 
7)rodnein^  larire  mine  timber,  in  the  iniiuediato  vicinity  of  tlie  collieries.  The  timber 
lands  west  of  the  Susquehanna  may  not  be  nitich  higher  now  or  any  fiigher  than  tim- 
ber lands  in  the  Schuvlkill  were  before  the  war. 

i).  IMease  exphiin  tlie  system  of  sinking  shafts,  the  number  of  shafts  required,  the 
cost  of  machinerv,  the  cost  of  ]>nmping  machiiKTV  ami  hoisting  machinery,  and  the 
improved  character  of  breakers  and  airreens  which  are  now  insisted  upon  f 

A.  Hefore  tlie  war  miudi  of  the  coal  was  mined  from  what  is  technically  known  a» 
above  water-level.  The  drills  were  driven  into  the  ends  of  hills,  and  tln' roads  by 
which  the  coal  was  brought  out  were  driven  at  a  slightly  ascending  grade,  so  that  all 
the  water  dr.ained  out  of  the  mines.  There  was  no  expense  of  raising  water,  a*^  a  rali*. 
Now  water  has  to  be  raised  t'rom  depths  varying  Irom  'M)0  to  1,000  tV"et,  and  in  ver}' 
large  cjuantitics.  I  know  of  one  (M)lliery  where  the  ])umi>iug  capacity  is  M,{)(H^  galloD" 
}>er  minute.  The  water  then'  has  to  be  raised  l.OIH)  feet,  and  with  that  juimp- 
70  ing  ])lant,  which  )»erhaps  cost  >!7.'\()U0,  the  mines  are  often  <lrowned.  Th»' liir*?** 
taking  of  material  iVom  the  interior  of  the  mines  has  broketi  the  surface  very 
largely  an<l  w:itercan  not  ln»  prevented  in  the  spring  and  fall  and  during  the  winter 
from  getting  into  the  mines  iu  such  great  quantities  that  it  very  frequently ''an>es 
cessation  r>f  miiiiug.  all  the  steam  at  the  colliery  being  required  to  ]»ump,  and  verv' 
often,  as  was  particularly  the  ca>«'  last  winter,  mines  are  laid  i<lle  tor  from  a  week 
to  a  month  or  three  mouths  or  six  months  l>y  the  gri'at  surplus  of  water. 

Hy  Mr.  Cassidv  : 

().  Tiu'ic,  I  snppose,  the  (piesliou  of  pumpage  also  enters  into  the  question  of  cost ' 

A.   Ves,  sir. 

(^>.  1  waiit  you,  as  you  goalonLT.  to  give  us  tliat.  Vou  have  given  us  the  ct»st  of  the 
timber,  am!  as  you  go  ahuig  i^ive  the  others. 

A.  Of  eonrse  I  want  to  make  my  testimony  as  accurate  as  I  can.  That  would  l»e  s' 
coustantlva  varvinj;  (luautitv  that  1  wouhl  rather  at  the  end  of  this  part  of  nivte.-ti- 
nionv  slate  the  airirieixate.  No  two  mines  are  the  same  about  those  thini:*.  1 
btated  how   miK'h    timher  has  cost,     1   happcnetl    a  few  years  ago   to  have  had  our 
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ImHk  of  tiiiilMT  fiNitiMl  ii|»  for  the  yenr,  to  si'O  wliut  tlioy  wi-n*  rostiiijj.  Tin*  oiM-niiij; 
«f  coIIi<*rieK  iM'foro  tin*  war  wan  iiH*x|M*iisi\i>.  I  know  <»f  (»ii(r  rollicry  diirinu:  tin*  war 
that  waH  fi{MMUMl  nu<l  hljip]iiii<;  riMiiiiiicrativfly  ^\ilholIt  a  vvni  of  i>o.<«t ;  a  very  tiiin 
i'ollifry.  Tlio  voul  ]inMlu<-«*»l  in  opfnini;  iIh'  colliery  paid  lor  tli«  whole  eo.nt  of  it.  A 
colliery  then  could  1h*  opened  in  nix  months  and  KoinetinieH  in  le.-s  time.  Now,  on  tht> 
I«i*hif;li  <*ompaiiy*M  property  we  have  heen  Kinking  two  hiiafts.  eaeh  ahont  <mii* 
thousand  ff«  t  deep.  We  have  heen  ihreo  yearn  at  w<»rk  ninkin;;  the  shafts,  and  driving; 
the  tunnels,  ami  o(HM)in;<:  th<*  ndlierieH,  and  we  will  hpend  amither  year  h<'fore  we 
i-aii  );et  coalenou^^h  ti>  make  the  eollierie.s  pay.  I  HupitoKe  the  total  im-ri'aNe  in  the 
rnjit  of  eoal  at  the  l>reaker  sinee  tlie  time  hetore  the  war  mi;:ht  roii;^hly  he  stated  at 
from  tifty  to  seventy-five  rents  Tiieeost  of  maintaining;  the  mines,  doiti^the  pumpiuf;. 
amldoin;;an  tlie  work  that  is  not  dependent  direetly  n)Hin  the  produrtion  ofeoal 
77  of  tlie  L<'hii:h  i'ompan,\*M  prop<>rrv  is  over  $:{(>,<Hh)  a  m<inth.  and  1  Hhould  think 
l^'ir»,(MNi  of  that  is  ottHt  lliat  has  heen  ineurred  fn»m  the  mines  heiu);  dei>{»er  and 
tuore  expensive  li»  open  and  ti>  work,  ami  i!i  what  I  am  statiiii;  1  am  lakin;;  uo  ae> 
count  whatever  of  the  interest  on  the  investment,  hut  simply  the  actual  cost  on  the 
month  I V  pav  ndl. 

i^.  You  do  not  say  how  much  per  ton  that  would  cost  f 

A.  That  ilepemls  on  the  output.  Takin;;  our  own  collieries,  wh»'ri'  we  are  imxliio- 
intc  .V^(NHMonH  a  month,  that  would  he  alMMit  sixtv  <'ents  a  ton  on  the  cost  of  the  coal. 
Where  we  are  protlucin;;  liM),<MMt  tons  a  month,  it  Wf>uhl  he  thirty  ct»nts  a  ton  on  th»* 
t'fwt  of  the  c«»al.  AnothtT  item  which  1  have  not  toiu'lieil  on,  I  think,  is  waifes.  which 
are  pn»hal»ly  from  th?rty-three  to  lifty  percent,  hi^jher  than  they  were  liefore  the  war. 
Thev  ent«»r  very  larjjely  into  the  oo^t.  Tlicy  an*  the  principal  item  in  the  cost  of  tin* 
prn«luetion  i»f  cial.  We  eMiiuiate«l  some  years  aff«)  that  our  wajjes  wen*.  1  think,  six- 
M«venths.  1  think  the  amount  paiil  in  w.i^jes  was  ahont  six-sevenths  of  the  whole 
rost  uf  pnMhi'i'i.;  <  . »!.  I  tlunk  1  ia:i  icti  r  to  that.  Yes.  our  wa;jes  padi  were  almost 
«'zact]>  si\  sfventliN  «»f  tiie  windc  cost  of  prohnini;  tin*  coal. 

Bv  Mr.  Ii!<K>«>N  : 

Q.   For  \\l»at  year  f 

A.  That  is  a  ^^rneial  siai<"mi'nt.  It  wa-^  tor  tlie  year  l-TT.  It  is  nu  «»id  estimate,  hut 
it  do«*s  not  vrrv  much  ditVfr  trom  Vfar  tf»  vcar. 

•  ■  ■ 

C^.  In  onler  to  start  a  colliery,  then,  with  a  cap:4city  <»f  lo,),th».>  tons  a  yi*ar.  yt>;i  would 
have  to  HptMid  ahont  ^••»:m).<mm)  • 

A.  Yes,  Hir:  that  is  entirrly  iudi*pi'udeut  of  the  r»y^t  of  ili*  latid. 

i^.  And  if  wiMild  re«piiie  ir«uu  two  to  three  yeiT'*  to  j;**;  it  ju  ojM*riti>n  * 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

i^.  What  amount  of  t«'rriiory  can  such  a  ••olllpry  exh.iUNt  T 

A.  Since  rolIieri(*s  havi'  hccoun*  mori*cii-»tlv  to  i»,»en  th»'re  ha^  hi*en  a  constant  tend- 
ency to  alliit  to  eni'h  of  theni  a  hirijer  tiTritory,  an<l  we  wnnld  no  v  si-t  asid"  tor  a 
lar^e  colliiMy  j>er!uips  *J«»<»  m-rfs  of  land. 

t^.   Kor  a  coIliiMV  with  a  capacity  of  I«i  i.oo'i  t«»ii-*  ' 
7rJ         A.   WrII,  our  i*«dlii'iii's  have  mostlx  a  lar;;t'r  capacity. 

il.  I  want  to  taki'tlii'  actual  fi;;urcs.  >rii>||  as  yo;)  ai  (u.i'lv  wi*  i!d  h.iM*  iii  prac- 
tice. 

A  c<dlii*rv  Tt»  whii'li  yoji  would  jjive  'iooatn's  wouMcos:  .^."|0  o«h»  mi»n*,  would  it  not  * 
That  wouM  haxea  capacit>  of  1.'»0.4Hk»  tiuisa  Ycai  f 

A.  Yes,  s:r.  A  i'olliery  with  a  capa''ity  •»!  |.'»n,(nio  t<Mis.  wl»ii-h  wonl'l  he  sm-li  a  col- 
liery as  wi*  would  oj»en  now,  would  cost,  on  thi's.iiu"  hi'«it.  ah-Mit  >.*; 'i,iJ«>0,  ami  \%ouhl 
ficrliaps  havi>  allotted  to  it  *Jo<i  acres  of  laud. 

Q,   llow  hui;;  would  it  takf  it  to  exhau-«t  2<^)  acri's  of  I.:u  1  ' 

A.  ^oii  are  nMerriiiii  ni»w.  I  take  it.  t'»  oui  laud"*.  ai«*  o»i  m  it.  h  •  a'l""  th"  tuick- 
nwwof  coal  varies  vcrv  ;*ieall\  .' 

g.    Yes. 

A.   From  thirty  to  t'oriy  yeais. 

i^.  At  tlie  e\)iiration  of  that  tiim*  of  what  xil-.i*'  wit.i  d  t:..>  ]d.ii:t  w  hidi  li  i-l  cott 
you  f;t7.VHM»  he  .' 

A.   Frmu  ^-TlIHHI  to  V»*».«»<»«i  as  a  maxinnrn. 

(^.   Tht<  fihaft  woulil  lie  a  hole  in  theKloiiiid  * 

A.  Yes,  sir.     There  wouM  In-  no  \aiii«'  h't'  tlnTi'.  i«\<-.*|.t  t!i''  ma<  hjueiy. 

i^.  In  order,  tlu'ii.  ti»  ^it  at  tlo*  real  cost  to  the  tint'ortun  He  oper.itor,  it  woMld  hi» 
iifH*eHs.irv,  would  it  !:ot,  io  rhai^e  ot)  a  siiikiu:;  fumi  evei  \  \iar.  soas  to  ;;et  hack  that 

A.  We  havi»  fii  III  1  it  necis«,arv  in  our  i*\\a  a-coMutiu'.,'.  in  <»'der  to  ]trevent  the 
afiioiint  rharifed  a«;aiitst  iiuproveinfiits  t'nMii  l»>«i-i»iinuL;  un'ater  than  t^o  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  a  ton  tti  cha!:;i*otre\erv  \e*ir  tor  depreciation  of  luipritveuwiits  an  amoiitit 
Taryinj;  fnun  ^7.'i.o()nto  v.tit.iNhi.  Itv  that  amo'iut  we  roMsidei  that  the  improvements 
arr  Actually  hecomini;  det«*rioratei|  each  \ear. 

i^.   Your  machinery  a'ld  hreaki  r,  <»t  I'liursi*.  ^"i:ii;  etnially  wort)iIe*s? 
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A.  TcB,  air.  As  a  rule  on  old  breaker  will  not  moro  than  pay  to  talc«  ilnwo.  Tb* 
inocliiiiury  l)«ci>uiaa  bo  very  luuoh  rnsteil  bj'  tbo  itcid  in  thu  laiau  ami  walAr  ttuM  tl 
becomes  nbdolnt^l;  worthless,  Macli  of  H  in  alwoluMl;  n'ortblwM  for  aaj  pnrtKiw. 
Thu  Umlier  detajB  very  rapKlly  in  Ihe  saine  way. 

(j.  Cau  yon  k'vo  ttii>  rlciiitiul.-i  •>{  tlie  I'li.il  nf  uiinini;  I'oal  ftoil  say  tinw  luucb 
Upiiid  for  Inbur.  iiuil  h"\v  iiiii<')i  in  tl<u  naluru  of  Kiitd  I'bnrgua,  Ac.f    What 
did  yonr  ooul  oust  in  Hip  I'ar-  I'm-  lii.'  ,viiir»  l>vtr.  iii.d  18% ! 

A.  Thai  J  (I«n't  htippcn  1<>  li:ivi<.     I  riiii  ^-ivi-  it  ixmsiblv,     A»  nearly  as  I  r«iiit^b>r 
flnr  ootti  in  1885  uoat  aboia  uuf  ili>Uur  uuil  !birlv-rive  cpiiI«  in  the  cars. 
By  Mr.  Cassiuk  : 
Q.  ny  thnt  do  ynn  moon  thn  mew  livbor  iu  lUi-  mine  ? 
A.  Yt'H,  air. 

Q.  Oup  dallur  and  tliirty-IIvo  ooats  )iur  ton  I 
A.  YDH,alr;  uml  tbo  supply  of  timbur  ueccMary, 

Q.  I  tbuiii;iit  Mr.  DiakHon'B  i|n<Mtiuuhiulrefnti:ui.'e  tu  tllI^  items  Ilial  miide  up  tlistf 
A.  So.    That  is  tbs  uggregalc. 

By  Ur.  DtCKSON : 
Q.  Wbat  done  Thnt  one  dolIiiT  and  tlilrty-ltvo  neutA  conxini  of;  Uoir  l«  il  uiaitaapt 
A.  1  do  nut  knon  to  nbat  items  of  oDHt  you  are  raferrinK- 

Q.  Ererytbiug,    Isupposeyoupaidsix-sevcuthsof  that  tothe  workineD,  tbvRilDtn. 
did  you  not  t 

A.  Aboat.  HiX'Soveutlis:  ye«,  sir.     Dividing  it  on  that  line,  1  shonid  inia^D«  itiat  m 
between  lalior  and  ennpiica  about  one  dolliir  and  lifte«D  cents  was  Llic  eoAt  of  wkai 
nag  paid  for  labor  of  all  kiuda  and  about  twenty  cents  for  anpplies. 
By  Mr.  CAS3IDT: 
Q.  Do  yon  aay  that  one  doUurand  fifteen  cents  was  for  labor  in  th«  mine  r 


By  Mr.  Oickbok  : 
Vhat  proportion  of 
St  of  putting  the  co: 

A.  i  abonld  anppose  the  lalmr  of  getting  the  coal  to  the  top  of  the  thaft,  wlut 
we  would  call  the  inside  cost  of  all  kiuda,  would  lie  about  eighty-liv«  etinti  sad 


.  How  fur  back  f 
By  Mr.  Cassidy  ; 
Q.  Would  tbo  eighty-five  c 

The  WtT.NESS.  The  cost  of  pumping  comes  into  tbe  inside  cost. 
By  Mr.  Cassidy: 

Q.  That  ia  the  eighty-five  cents,  then  t 

A.  That  ia  the  eit;hty-fiTe  cents;  so  much  a^  haa  been  done  Inside.  The  pmnping 
itxelf  and  repairs  of  the  pump  and  the  packing  of  the  pump  belong  to  the  inside coM. 
nud  the  producing  uf  at«am,  which  is  done  outsida,  belongs  to  the  ontside  coat.  Tbr 
ut^sni  is  produced  outside  aud  sent  down  to  the  mine,  where  the  pumping  is  done. 

Q.  I  only  want,  to  know  whether  those  three  amounts  cover  all  that  is  cfaaigeabls 
to  the  noconnt  of  labor  of  production  I 

A.  They  cover  everything.     It  is  understood  that  I  am  speaking  of  approiiiute 
figures,  and  not  actual  figurifs. 
By  Mr.  Dickson  : 

Q.  Are  yon  referring  to  a  month  when  yon  were  running  fiill  f 

A.  This  ia  the  average  for  the  year  IrtBS. 

q.  In  that  estimate  of  one  dollar  and  thirty-five  centa  do  yon  make  any  aUocsne* 
for  depreciation  ! 

A.  None, 

Q.  Yon  make  no  allowance  for  interest  on  capital  f 
81  A.  None. 

Q.  Andnoalli 

A.  None.    Thi 
monthly  bills. 
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Q.  Tbeiie  lij^.in'S  wUicli  3-011  have  ffiveu,  I  uii«ler»taiHl,  are  the  actual  resultii  reachel 
in  your  nitn«*H  tor  what  year  f 
A.  The  year  l&io. 

By  Mr.  Cassihy  : 

Q.  I><>eH  it  include  the  support  of  animulH  under  ;;n)uu(l:  niuleH,  for  example T 
A.  Yes,  nir. 

By  Mr.  Dicksox: 

Q.  DoeM  tlint  cov«*r  th<*  new  uiuIeA,  and  mo  on  ? 

A.  No:  it  d<H»H  not.  \\>  do  not  charp*  onr  ninlcH  in  that  way.  That  (onie«  in  the 
M*ttl«*n)ent  «»f  th**  acennntM  ut  tho  en<l  t»f  th«'  year.  Tin*  nnih*.-*  we  buy  an*  i*liar^e<l  up 
to  e«|uipui(>nt.  and  thry  rf>ni<*  into  tht*  coht  at  the  <*nd  of  tin*  yrar  an  depn*ciatiou  in 
<*(|uipment.  If  w(*  had  $r>4»jNN)  worth  of  uiuIoh  during  lli««  year,  and  hou^iit  #10,00() 
worth,  niakiu);  ^'ii>,onu,  and  found  tliat  onr  ninh*N  were  only  worth  $4H,(NHJ  at  th«*  end 
of  the  year,  w«*  wouhl  char};e:Et'2i),(NHi  to  depreciation  (»f  C4|nipnn*nt,  and  that  would  go 
iDto  the  c<»Ht  of  coal,     'riii;*  is  a  statement  made  up  from  the  nitnithly  pay-roll. 

By  Mr.  Ca.ssii>y: 

Q.  DtM'N  tliJA  one  dollar  and  thirty-tive  cents  inclinle  other  items  of  Hupplies  f 

A.  YcH,  sir;  hut  it  would  not  include  such  items  as  mine  cars,  which  an;  charged 

as  e«|uipment  and  n<»t  <'harKe<I  to  the  balance  as  depreciation  of  e<|uipment  at  the  end 

cif  the  year.     This  is  simply  a  monthly  running  cm  rent-account,  and  if  I  had  one  of 

our  annual  reports  here  I  <-ould  ^iv^  what  it  actually  footed  up  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Mr.  DiL'KsoN.  We  will  produce  an  annual  r(*pori  as  part  <»f  Mr.  HarriM*s  testimony. 

Bv  Mr.  lUCKSoN: 

i^.  I  hf^an  to  a^k  you  a  moment  a;;o  about  how  the  rates  of  tranftportati<m  com- 
par(*d  with  thosi*  of  former  years  f 
^*i  A.  The  rates  <if  trans|N>rtation  have  fallen  steadily  for  the  last  four  years,  and 

I  think  wen»  lower  on  the  avera;;e  in  the  year  l^^^J  than  they  have  been  in  any 
^•ear  nince  I'^Tl*. 

i^,  \\'vT\*  they  )»ernianently  hiwer  in  l*d»,  and  for  mt»n'  than  one  year  f 

A.  No,  they  ros*'  considerably  in  H"^>.  They  were  hij^li  in  H7^,  low  in  1*<79,  higli 
in  IhHo,  and  I  think  then,  as  far  as  my  n»rollection  serves,  that  they  slowly  atlvancml 
lo  l.H-<3,  which,  on  the  avrrajje,  was  the  hi;;hest.  Since  tlien  they  have  been  steadily 
declinin;;. 

i^,  H«»w  was  it  on  the  canal? 

A.  The  ratt*s  on  tin*  canal  necessarilv  follow  about  the  s:inie  rule.  Of  coursi*  thev 
arr  n«*ceHsurily  governed  by  the  railroad  rates.  The  rates  <iii  the  canal  are  );euerally 
a  little  lower  than  on  the  railroad,  but  follow  tin*  rail  rates  up  and  down. 

(^.  Was  n(»t  the  I^'hi^li  Canal  at  one  time  very  pnititable  .' 

A.  Yes,  sir.  To  jjo  bark  t  w«'nty  y«'ars,  the  rati-sof  trans|M»rtation  have  %'ery  materia 
ally  fallen.  Th«'  Lehiuh  Canal  netted  a  very  larj^e  amount  of  money  fifteen  to  twenty 
yearn  a^o  from  transportation. 

C^.   Do  you  recollect  tin-  rate  at  which  the  New  JenM*y  (*entral  ajjreed  to  o|K*rate  it  f 

A.  What  thev  ajjreed  to  pav  for  it  f 

g.   Yes. 

A.  It  agreed  to  pay  $J«m>.iWh)  a  year  for  it. 

(^.  An^l  that  cmiiract  it  threw  up  in  the  year  l-'T?  f 

A.  That  contract  it  threw  up  in  the  year  1^77. 

Q.  At  the  time  that  contrat't  was  made  it  was  not  n^^ardivl  an  un  excessive  rate  f 

A.   I  suppose  not.     It  muNt  have  bi*eii  H^itisfactory  t«i  the  contrartini;  parties. 

i^.  And  iustea4l  of  a  revenue  of  sjUO,(mmi  h  vear  in  l-7tJ,  y«Mi  )»et  §v»r>.<HN)  m  the  vear 

A.  I  estimate  that  we  nliall  ^et  >:i.'i.(HMi  from  transportation. 
<^.   Instead  of  ii-«M»,(M»o  ill  thf  >ear  l-Ttl  f 
A.   Yes,  sir. 

<^.  Of  rour^e  th»'re  ha\«'  been  (Ntrri-^pontliii;;  or  i;riM*»*r  redurtioim  m  the  trannpor- 
Cation  of  bitnminouM  eoal.  and  th<»<4i«  rei  ui'tioii««  h.i\'i>  Immmi  r(*n<lereil  ponnibb^  by  the 

intriHliK  tioii  «>f  iIh*  stoi-I  rail  ami  tlie  'Jn  and  iti'  ton  <'ar,  liav**  ibcv  not  f 
?»;i  A.   Y«"!^,  nir:  tln-v  have  viTy  rou'*id«'rabl\  derr«M-«'<l  the  losi  of  iloiny  the  work. 

(^,  I)i»  thosi*  eaiiM's  operate  to  thi*  •^aiii**  extt-ni  nt\  ri  «-iiiMparativi*ly  short  haul, 
MMch  as  you  h.i\e  fitun  ihi*  anthiaciie  tii-lds  to  tide-water,  a.>  ihry  would  iiihui  the  buiger 

haul  floMI  thr  bltumilltHls  CO;il  iK'bN  f 

A.  No  Tlii-n*  is  .'I  l.ir^er  ]iari  of  th<*  tiiii**  th:k4  the  <>4|uipiii«"it  i>«  unemployed  in  the 
itborter  haul  th.m  in  the  lon^(>r,  and  much  biiuminous  inal  i**  •*tiip|N*i|  in  cara  which 
have  a  b.i<>k  litailiii;:.  Anihrarite  isshippfd  almost  wholly  in  c.ir^  that  ha\e  no  l»ack 
loatliuK.  having  to  \u*  taki'ti  ba^k  empty. 

i^.   How  about  the  c«ui»tant  i*\pcnsi>  of  loading;  ami  unloading. 
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A.  Well,  the  loading  aud  uiiloadins^  are  the  same,  no  matter  what  the  length  of  tli« 
haul  is. 

Q.  Do  they  not  hear  a  large  proportion  to  the  actual  cost  of  transportation  t 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  cost  of  unloading  coal,  the  cost  for  wharfage  and  shipping,  amoants 
to  twenty  or  twenty-five  cents  a  ton. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  length  of  time  that  it  takes  a  train  to  go  from  the  Wyom- 
ing mines  to  tide- water  and  back  ? 

A.  In  months  of  activity  the  cars  go  to  the  mines  and  return  aboot  four  times  in  a 
month  on  the  average.  That  is,  in  times  of  activity,  when  the  eqaipment  is  being 
used  to  the  best  advantage,  the  cars  go  to  the  shipping  ports  and  return  about  foor 
times  in  a  month. 

By  Mr.  Gen'dell  : 

Q.  On  what  system  ? 
A.  On  the  Central  Railroad. 

Q.  From  your  colleries  or  from  the  Wyoming  region  f 

A.  From  the  whole  system.  Well,  possibly  from  our  collieries  it  would  be  six  day?, 
aud  from  the  Wyoming  6ight  days.     It  would  average  about  a  week. 

By  Mr.  Dickson  : 

Q.  Would  the  cost  of  transportation  be  materially  enhanced  if  you  had  to  haals 
hundred  miles  farther  ? 
A.  Not  in  the  same  proportion.     A  hundred  miles  farther  would  mean  added  to 
that  seven  days  about  twelve  hours. 
84  Q.  The  trains  running  down-hill  from  Penobscot  to  Phillipsburg  run  abont 

twelve  miles  an  hour? 
A.  Average  about  twelve  miles  an  hour. 

By  Mr.  Gexdell  : 

Q.  One  hundred  miles  each  way  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  this  running  of  the  trains  backward  and  forwards  mean  a  specific  train  with 
an  engine,  or  does  it  mean  the  cars  going  to  the  colliery,  includinc^  the  delay  at  the 
colliery  and  the  standing  at  the  yards  and  place  of  destination  t 

A.  Certainly  it  includes  all  the  stoppages.  I  tind  that  the  average  service  of  the 
coal-car  equipment  on  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  backwards  aud  forwards 
from  the  mines,  is  about  four  times  a  month. 

Q.  That  does  not  include  the  engine  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

C^.  That  is  only  the  car  ? 

A.  That  is  only  the  car. 

By  Mr.  Dickson  : 

Q.  Looking  to  the  interests  of  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  who  are  consumers  oi' 
anthracite  coal,  in  your  jud^^ntent  h.ive  they  been  injured  or  benefited  by  the  attemj»i 
to  regulate  tlie  trade  in  an  intelligent  manner? 

A.  1  think  they  have  been  very  materially  benefited.  The  regulation  of  trade  in 
the  last  two  years  certainly  has  enabled  us  to  produce  coal  very  considerably  cheaper, 
and  the  consumer  has  got  all  of  that  beuelit  and  more  too.  We  make  less  with  the 
hetter  regulation  of  the  trade  than  we  did  before.  That  is,  we  retain  a  less  part  of 
the  profit  ourselves. 

Q.  And  how  is  it  as  compared  with  the  consumer  outside  of  the  State  t  In  case  of 
unregjilated  production  and  the  glut  at  the  point  of  competition  who  is  it  thatget-* 
the  hetietitof  the  sacrifice  ? 

A.  Where  there  was  a  glut  in  the  market  and  a  quantity  of  coal  had  to  be  force«l 
on  the  market,  the  consumer  in  what  we  call  out  line  market,  a  market  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  the  mines,  as  a  rule,  has  onlv  one  means  of  ixettin^  his  coal. 
'*5  To  })arties,  therefore,  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  mines,  as  ^  rule,  then* 
would  be  no  cliMuge  made  in  the  ])rice  of  coal.  The  surplus  would  all  he  KUt 
to  the  competitive  jxiints,  New  York  an<l  such  other  points,  and  be  sold  for  what  it 
would  bring,  because  ihe  price  would  be  lowered,  and  ot  that  lowcretl  price  the  di>- 
tant  consnnier  would  get  the  advantage. 

(I.  The  result  would  tlien  be  that  the  peo])l(»  of  New  York  and  New  England  wonM 
get  thtr  iM-netit  «»f  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  being  compelled  to  prntliice  coal  fur  le>n 
than  the  cost  of  ]>r«»ducti3n  ? 

A.   Undonhtedly. 

Q.  Have  you  prej)arcd  an  allidavit  in  answer  to  the  allegation^  of  the  C«»«jm«»D- 
wcalth's  bill,  in  which  \<>u  havestated  torniallv  and  carefullv  vour  vit-ws  in  relVn-uit* 
to  this  subject  .' 

A.   1  hav«'. 
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Q.  Will  yon  pleatic  rend  that,  if  it  doen  •;ivc  Aiich  a  correct  Htnteiiiciit,  an  a  part  of 
your  tt*Htiiiiony  f 

(Objert^fd  to.) 

Q.  Can  you  j^ive  us  tlie  auionntH  of  coal  ou  hand  at  the  hhippin^  )M>int8  from  the 
years  l^:i.  lfH4,  1^H^^  an<l  lH;^i  f 

A.  lu  l*"Ki  the  Mtock  <»f  c<»al  at  th**  Hliippin^  poiutH  varied  from  r»(»2,ir>i)  tonH  to 
74'*,33«»  tons.  In  1-H4  it  varitMl  fnmi  r.rt-/i'^J  torn*  to  t;"»rvl5  tons.  In  IH-ri  it  ranged 
from  440.r><M  totiM  to  1>?v^,7k2  ton»«,  and  in  ir^\  from  ;W:^*2C>2  touM  to  mui.lMt)  tons.  .So 
that  the  avera;;e  htoik  uuHold  has  not  dinitniHhed  in  the  laHt  two  yearx. 

1^.  In  view  of  the  cost  of  Htoekin^  an<l  of  the  wat«te  by  depreciation  why  did  tho 
conipanicH  kerp  ntoekin;;  r(K>ni  at  all  f 

A.  The  roal  niiiHt  be  prodncfd  in  certain  sizcH.  When  the  Huialler  HtzcH  an*  in  de- 
mand they  ran  not  b«*  produced,  a*«a  rule,  without  the  larger  Hi/cNaliio,  and  the  larj^er 
nizeH  iiiuhI  be  Hforked  until  there  im  sab*  for  them.  At  dit)'er<*nt  tinieH  of  the  year 
Mlmo»t  rverv  ni/.e  nt  coal  in  alternatelv  rca<lv  of  Hjile  an<l  hIow  of  nale,  ho  that  at  one 
time  the  nuirkei  will  not  take  the  eoal  that  in  produced,  and  at  other  tinieH  it  iuHintH 
ou  having  more  than  in  produce<I.  At  one  tiuu*  it  needn  to  be  Hto<-ked  an<l  at  another 
timt>  thi*re  uiUHt  Ik.*  Hto<*k  to  draw  from.  That  C4)nipifiiy  manajfeN  itn  nalea  bcHt 
Hi  wbirli  has  the  leant  c(»al  ntocked.  and  it  in  the  eotiHtant  effort  to  keep  fnuu  ntock- 
ID};  coal,  but  it  in  impoHsibb*  in  the  nuiiiapMueiit  of  the  trade  to  a%'oid  Ht<»ckinK> 

(^.  It  in  tlu'U  tc»  provide  a  jdace  for  tbe  MirpluH  coal  to  enable  you  to  keep  running;  f 

A.  Yen,  sir. 

1^.  K«'fer«Mice  ban  been  made  from  tiiiif  to  time  an  to  the  HyRtem  in  force  lM»for6th« 
war.     What  wan  the  rcHult  an  far  an  private  operating;  wasct>ncerned  in  the  (dd  dayn  f 

A.  Tbe  history  of  the  coal  tra<b*  in  th<  old  daiyn  wim  that  on  an  averaj^e,  and  I  Mi>eak 
now  of  tb«'  ScbiiNlkill  region,  with  which  I  wa.s  more  familiar  at  that  time,  the  whole 
crop  of  opcratoTH  were  clcaii»*d  out  about  once  in  ten  yearn  by  bankruptcy.  It  wan 
usually  Niiid  in  tbe  Schuylkill  n'^i^imi  that  only  one  man  bmlever  thrtui^h  thecoiirmutf 
>rarHHUccei-ded  in  uiiiiiii);  coal  ;  that  is,  had  been  hteadily  HUcceHnful.  That  watt  a 
man  named  .lobuh,  who  lived  at  8t.  Clair.  Others  sold  their  collicrien  to  advanta;^, 
and  in  tbat  way  teiin>d  with  nuMlerate  fortunen,  but  of  the  men  wh.»  remained  Hteadily 
in  minium  be  was  nnid  to  have  been  the  only  HtK'ccHMfiil  instance.  A  ^reat  nuuiber 
of  thtMii  went  into  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  ('a>mi»v.  That  miint  be  a  remarkable  busincHy,  considcrin^r  the  Iohhcs  that  are 
•utt'eicd  in  it. 

The  WiTNKss.  In  answer  to  that  I  will  say  it  had  the  fn.sc'ination  that  all  mining 
hAA,  people  beiii;^  willing  to  un<lerp»  ruin,  which  xshlh  not  only  the  ruin  of  tbeniNelveH 
but  aUo  of  their  creditors,  for  the  nake  of  tin*  iHiAHibly  very  lar^^e  proAtn.  Lar);o 
pn»tits  during  the  war  deniorali/iHl  tbe  trade,  for  many  yearn  al'terwardn.  reoplu 
wero  ahvavH  Io<ikin)X  for  tlioM*  lar^e  protitn  and  expecting  a  time  would  come  apiiu 
when  the  protitn  would  be  large. 

liy  Mr.  GoWE.v: 

i^.  Tbe  minnten  of  the  various  nreetini^n  which  have  been  already  Kiv<-ii  in  eviilence 
■how  that  at  nieetin«:n  whieli  wen«  held  in  1-^Mand  l*v<iMr.  K.  B.  (towen  wannreneut 
•N  reprenentir;;  the  IMiibMlelpbia  and  Keadiiig  intercstn  and  the  8«-huylkiII  indivt<lual 
opertttom  ? 

A.  Y'es;  at  the  meet  in  j;h  in  December,  1.'^h4. 
87  (^.  Y'oii  have  already  ntati*<l,  I  think,  that  it  wan  the  nndemtandtng  of  the 

me<*tin);  that  tlif^ne  gentlemen  repn*s«*nted  the  prmlucing  intereHts  shipping  over 
the  variouH  roailn  which  they  were  accn'dited  to  at  the  time  r 

A.  Yen,  nir. 

<^.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  fJowen  wan  at  that  time  an  ofllcer  either  of  the  Kea<l- 
infc  Railroad  ('(unpany  or  (»f  the  Ueatling  Coal  and  Iron  Company  f 

A.   1  HUpp<is«*  he  \%an  not. 

(^.  Y'ou  had  no  knowbMlge  that  be  was  of  cither  company  f 

A.  No. 

Q.  In  IH-'ii  Mr.  Keim  attended  as  reprcMMiting  the  Thiladelphia  and  Reading  Rail- 
road inten-Hts .' 

A.  Yes,  nir. 

(^.  Do\iMi  know  whether  at  tb.ir  time  be  ua^tau  ofllcer  of  fit  her  of  thontf  companies, 
or  do  ytni  not  .' 

A.   I  can  not  sav  tbat  I  do. 

<^.  You  do  not  know  tbat  be  wanf 

A.   I  dti  not  ktiow  tbat  he  wa**:  im>. 

By  Mr.  (ir.Ni»r.i.i.: 

Q.   He  was  a  r«M'eiver  of  tbe  r«»ad,  wa««  be  ? 

A.   He  WMs  a  receiver  of  tbe  n»a4l ;  yen,  hir.     Whether  at  that  time  lie  wan  pr«*Hident, 

'  at  what  time  hi«t  prehideiicx  ceane«l.  I  do  not  know.     I  d(»  not  recollect  exactly. 


I 
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Mr.  OOWEN.  tn  pniDt  of  fact,  Mr.  Koini  vox  not  pvesideut  in  IfiGt.   ~ 
By  Mr.  Oesdrll: 

(J.  Mr.  Diulcsoii  aakeij  jrou  a  quentioo  in  the  early  part  at  thi»  nx&miiiallita  whieb 
«itl]«r  «tateil  or  assumed  that  ibu  only  t<siieaiw  in  counBCtiun  with  J'oar  caoftl  In  Uw 
OjKirulitiK  expense.  lu  point  at  fxct  there  is  a  viry  uunaidHrrtblf*  uipanoo  bir  ii)iilal» 
n&uck'  anil  repair,  in  tbete  uott 

A.  UiiqueBtlonaltly.  But  observe  l.fant  Ibe  i|ueHtian  »nii  awtn-nr  at  thfti  IlnM,  'KM 
]6(Ml  tuy  nnawer,  brougbt  ont  or  iuteuiltil  to  liriogoiil  this  f»ct:  Tbal  Ibo  monnuMt 
of  I'Otil  in  lunu;  caaeu  did  nut  pay  the  opvratiiiK  cspensog,  out  coutillng  tnaiauuMM 
At  all. 

By  Mr.  DICK8ON ; 
88  Q.  And  tli«  Uttuut  ituvtr  waa  kept  hh  a  hiutiway  nud  tbt>  t^xpenw  and  naiiil*- 

uauv«  <)(  u[Kira(i<)u  uf  tbe  canal  itself  wiuld  uut  Itave  biien  iticreaaol  itbetim 
;uii  liiul  live  tiniwi  aa  many  boats  a«  yun  did  liavuT 

A.  Ho,  air.  To  put  it  In  auuthw  vay  that  will  uiak«  11 1»  littlu  mure  plaiu,  «e  fipd 
■ihltt  !u  ntlem|>tiii|C  to  nhlp  ciiul  fnim  Nrw  York,  thn  nmoilnt  v,«  had  to  pity  boatiiMli 

Klld  Ihf  II ''  *"  ''"'1  I"  t'"y  ""■  IM'i«-tiii'  ii'id  TUit'iMi  Canal  Co.  wor*  luura  lliaa 

ve  uuiiM  1^1  r   i.'f   -I 'r^   1 1..   ■■■>:,'.    r:i<  [ 'A Ill      A  k<i<><1  ^r*i  <>f  thai  coal 

iTi!  mm  I"  I  '  "  '  .  '   '    <>i  k-tend«TS  ur  uiaiiiteaauot 

uf  any  l.ii.!  ■■ lie  Dnlawarn  and  Eariua 

Canal,  1111^1   ^..ii  1  ii>:.'  .iru-.i  :.r  ,-,.■  i.nr.ii  l^,■  :  :,iii,i  -...i  ,iijj,  lit.  1,11.  anil  nu  nrqnit. 

AaluUK  "»  "  •'  niTi'  iiinliiris  an yi in  111;  h(>  "I'l"  h  iliiii«  !•<  iniimiirirl  it.  bnt  when  it  co»t 
US  topaj'  Idllimu  tiiu  Uulttwuri' iiud  liutilau  Cuual  imJ  ilio  Lioaluii-iT  more  monry  (ban 
yre  r<<ciMveU  fur  it.  vea  stuppcd. 
BjUr.  Okxdkll: 

Q.  Vonr  caiml  stops  ut  the  Delnware  River  f 

A.  Oiir  nytitem  or  cunnis,  tbu  Lnhigh  Canal  and  tbn  Ddan-are  IXvlsinn  and  th( 
«Bnala  ntidAr  our  contrul  end  at  Brlstiil  on  ihn  Dnlaware  Hivi-r. 

Q.  You  have  no  canal  tu  Nuw  York  or  tti  the  Nuw  York  waters  T 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  huve  no  Interuat  in  thn  Dclawnro  and  Karitan  Canal  (  ^^H 

A.  None  wbal«ver.  ^^H 

(j.  Ho  not  luuny  of  the  boatmen  otfu  or  biro  their  own  hoaLs  I  ^^M 

A.  Yes,  sir.  ^^ 

Q.  And  pny  toll  for  the  pririleRe  of  imnsiu™  on  thi-  oiinn!  f  • 

A.  Yes,  sir.  Let  me  think  for  a  moment.  I  think  that  is  not  the  caw  tn  the  eoal 
ehipments.  1  think  in  the  coal  shipmenta  we  pay  them  a  certain  price  for  transport- 
inK  that  coal,  and  that  covers  the  interest  on  their  plant,  iuclnding  their  honm  and 

lines  and  their  own  wages.     I  do  not  think  in  that  case  any  tolls  are  paid. 
69        Q.  The  canal  is  very  little  uaed,  except  in  the  trannportatiou  of  coal  T 

A.  Very  much  used,  In  the  transportation  of  pig-iron  and  direct  sappliea.  I 
do  not  remember  exactly.  Isbouldimagine  that  oue-tllth  possibly  of  the  tounageitu 
of  thinRs  other  than  coal. 

Q.  When  I  saw  it  there  was  very  little  I 

A.  lean  explain  that  by  saying  that  the  ascending  trade  is  largely  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  river;  it  is  pig-iron  from  furnaces  on  the  lower  part  of  the  river  aod 
merchandise,  etc, 

Q.  There  was  also  something  said  with  regard  to  the  reason  for  not  transporliac 
more  cual  through  the  canal.  In  point  of  fact  navigation,  if  that  is  a  proper  iron 
to  use  with  reopeci  to  a  canal,  is  often  stopped  there  by  reason  of  the  couditioa  of 
the  canal,  is  it  not  T 

A.  Not  very  often. 

Q.  Several  months  of  the  year  the  water  is  run  out  altogether,  ia  it  not  1 

A.  For  about  four  months  there  is  no  navigaliunat  all--4uriog  the  wiuter  montbi. 

<i.  Duriiii;  the  greater  part  of  the  snnimerof  ItiUS  navigation  waa  stopped  by  lea- 
Bon  of  an  injury  10  the  canal,  was  it  nott 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  looR  was  i 

A.  I  do  not  think  it 
ion  canal,  but  that  si 
point;  New  Hope. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  no  boats  went  np  and  down  for  a  conaideiable  leagthn 
time  during  that  summerl 

A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Are  you  auru  about  that ! 

A.  No,  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  it  is  so,  however. 

Q.  The  question  was  presented  to  me  during  that  snmmer,  daring  abont  tbirt 
iTTBeks  only  when  I  saw  it. 
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A.  PerliapH  you  niv  ri^jlit.  Perhaps  I  wa8  tbinkinji^  of  H'*4.  There  waa  a 
DO  hreuk  in  1^. "  I  Hpeuk  under  correction  an  to  the  vear.  There  wan  a  hreak 
in  IH'M,  in  wLich  tht*  circuniNtunoett  w«»re  an  I  nay.  The  break  was  Im»1ow  New 
HofN).  I  frn^m  you  are  ri^^ht ;  in  l^Ho  then^  wnH  a  hreak  above  New  llo|>e,  anil  it  did 
atop  navigation!  I  wai  thinkin;;  of  I'^'^l.  I  think  it  in  likely  you  are  ri^ht ;  naviga- 
tion waM  Htopped  for  about  tb«*  time  you  npeak  of. 

Q.  I  think  you  Htated  that  there  wah  no  exiMMiHC  attending;  the  organization  of  tho 
anthracite  combination  f 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  that  Mr.  Joucm  received  no  nalary  T 

A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  state  that  he  receive<l  no  salary. 

(^.  No  Hillary  tliat  you  knew  ut  f 

A.  No,  sir. 

<^.  Ih  you  r«»collection  refn'Klicd  by  the  letters  of  June  *^^Uhf  IfrX'*,  and  several  let- 
4er»  of  July  Int  ?  [Sume  nhowu  witnenji.  ] 

A.  My  recollection  it*  not  changfd.     1  do  not  know  whether  ho  was  ]mid  or  not. 

Q.  Refer  to  your  letter  of  July  Ist. 

A.  Th^  Di'iawfirc,  L:M*ka wanna  and  Wi'stern  Company  and  the  l)elaware  and  Hud- 
ton  Company  did  pay  Mr.  Jones  at  that  time 

Q.  And  there  was  a  charge  made,  which  was  apportioned,  whether  paid  or  not, 
mD!ong  the  various  partien  ? 

A.  Anu»ng  the  various  parties;  yes,  sir.  When  I  answered  that  question  I  did  not 
know  whether  Mr.  Jones  ha<l  ever  been  imid  for  his  s(*rviceM  or  not. 

i^.   Hut  there  was  a  charge  made  whicn  was  ap|M>rtioned  f 

.\.  Then*  was  a  charge  made.  Evidently  fnuu  this  account  on  one  occasion  there 
yrert*  two  particH  that  paid.  What  wan  in  my  mind  at  the  time  wan  that  one  of  the 
parties  declined  t(»  pay,  but  what  has  ever  been  done  about  it  since  1  do  not  know. 

Q.  Which  party  whh  that  f 

A.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  declined  to  pay. 

i^.   Have  you  any  ku(»w)e<lge  (»f  any  otliers  that  declined  F 

A.  No.     'I'lie  matter  never  went  through  my  hands  after  that.     Whether  Mr.  Jones 
waM  p:iid  or  not  I  am  abnidiitely  without  knowledge. 
01  t^.   Was  there  any  other  necej4s.iry  expense  that  you  kn<»w  off 

A.  No,  there  were  no  <»tlier  expeuscH. 

Q.  This  i<4  the  only  aMMcs.smeut  at  that  time  f 

A.  !><»  yui  mean  in  n-gard  t<»  Mr.  Jouej**  expenses  or  other  expeuses  f 

i^.  Either  or  b<»th. 

A.  As  you  nee,  my  rec<»l lection  has  not  covered  that.  I  did  not  remember  that  cor- 
res|)ondence,  but  so  far  a-  I  know  tlien^  wen*  no  other  exiietiHi^H  during  the  time. 
The  statement  was  made  that  Mr.  Jonen  for  matiy  years  had  been  keeping  these  sta- 
tisticH  at  the  expense  of  the  Reading  Railroad  ('<*nipany.  Me  hail  been  tlie  statis- 
tician of  the  colli  trade  at  their  sole  ex|H'ns<*;  tlie>  paid  him  for  whatever  work  was 
done,  and  that  time  it  was  paid  bim  simply  in  respect  to  the  coal  tiade,  but  whether 
any  paymentH  were  made  except  tllo^e  two  I  do  not  know.  It  was  a  matter  that  Mr. 
JoneM  dealt  with  himm'lf,  and  I  had  notliing  to  do  with  it.  For  that  reamui  it  passed 
out  of  my  memory. 

Hy  Mr.  SxoixJKAf*^* : 

Q.  Why  were  thene  allf»tments  of  expense  made  to  the  railroad  com]»anies,  which 
appeared  to  be  carrying  companieN,  rather  than  the  pnHlucerhf 

A.  They  were  sim]dy  matters  of  ex|iei]M>,  and  how  they  divided  th«'m  or  whether 
ihr\'  did  I  do  not  know.     They  Him]dy  were  the  tigun'-heads  in  all  thcNe  matters. 

ij.   Hut  the  paymentM  were  made  by  the  iVlnM^are,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Rail- 
road ('omjiany  and  the  I)i>!uware  and  Hud-4ui  Canal  <*ompany  f 

A.  I  <lo  not  know.  Who  they  reprem*nte<l  1  do  not  know,  or  what  fun<ls  tliey  were 
tak**n  (mt  <»f. 

Q.   You  made  wune  reference  to  the  jiriee  of  coal  in   H**rt  being  lower  than    it  had 
been  for  some  yearN  pn>viouM.     At  what  date  was  the  lowest  price  of  coul  in  \f^i*i)  f 

A.   I  think  it  wan  in  May. 

<^.  What  incn-aM*  has  there  been  since? 

A.  If  I  had   that  paper  1  4-4>uId   tell   }ou.     I    hhould   imagine   twenty-tive  or  tifty 
cents. 
ft2  C^.  I>o  you  n'metnberat  what  time  that  wan  ? 

A.  There  has  been  a  gradual  iiMTea'ie.     Our  price?*  nhow  an  inrn-ase. 

Q.  Where  are  your  ntoeking  plac««H  in  Pennsyhania  T 

A.  Our  ftnly  stocking  place  in  Penn*4>  Uania  is  at  the  mines. 

<^.   You  have  no  stocking  pln<*e  at  Pliiladelidiia  f 

A.  Yes,  tiir;  we  have  a  htorking  place  on  tlie  Delaware  I  think  poKMibly  t*  at  would 
pnt  away  2,0<H)  or  3,(Kki  tons.  It  i*i  very  limited  in  ansi.  I  «lo  ni»t  think  we  evercar- 
fied  more  than  2,iH)0  or  :t,<K'0  tons  in  it* 

43  PENN 
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Q.  WlMt  was  tbe  wiee  of  jtmr  eoftl  la  FhilAdelj^im,  My  to  M^^ 
A.  I  do  not  rMify  JLiMnr.   I  Iwre  to  Iwep  »good  mmaj  ' 
vm  in  mj  nemofyi  fmi  that  is  •part  of  It  X do  oot^noM 


.t 


Q.  Wat  there  any  diifrrenco  f  n  tlie  i»ioe  of  coal  to  tlie  PhllaMiidttliRiiaiatllilt 
abfpped  to  tlie  llew«£n|{latid  |»ohiCa  f 

▲•  Shipped  fW>ni  where?  * 

Qa  Fioin  hwre* 

A.  We  do  not  ship  any  coal  from  here. 

Q.  Noneatallt 

A»  None ;  we  stock  some  rises  i^d  retail  them  thiongh  the  elty  laisr  bi 
We  do  not  brins  any  coal  here  for  shipment. 

<|.  From  wh^  points  do  yon  ship  to  the  New  Enstand  nmilBel. 

A.  We  ship  from  New  York.    From  New  York  ticM-water.    The  aoiual  fltla] 
abethporfe. 

Q.  How  do  yoor  prices  at  Elisahethport  oompaio  with  thossiB  PhilaM^U^t 

A.  I  oonld  not  toll  that  without  refreshing  my  memory.    Thai  ia^  mmm  «f  <|il 
My  mind  grasps  ayerages  sometimes  and  rememheiB  thomi  hut  dstaOs  I  era  Mi  is> 
member. 

Q.  Can  yon  say  whether  tliey  were  lower  or  hii^ierf 
-  A.  •  On  some  sises  they  were  higher  in  Eiisabeuiport. 
Q.  What  sixes? 

93  A.  Lnmp  coal,  and  I  should  suppose  broken  were  higher  atfiMiw. 
than  they  w<;re  here.    I  slioold  sikppose  the  other  siies  were  higlisr  tani. 

Q.  Can  yon  state  how  mnTh  higher  or  lower? 

A  No ;  I  can  not.  I  should  not  imagine  that  there  was  yery  much  dlftssasa.  Ms^ 
best  eyidenee  of  that  I  think  is  that  we  shipped  considerably  to  both  peisli.  VIlMflr 
were  higher  here  we  would  fbrce  oar  sales  here,  and  if  tliey  were  higherthsiii  wm  mmm, 
force  them  there.  I  think  we  shipped  largely  to  both  pointoi  and  I  do  not  f 
our  prices  would  diifer  yeiry  much.  I  could  not  t^L  Our  coals  ans 
largely)  and  do  not  follow  the  rules  of  the  ayefage  trade  always^ 

l^Bfr..  Dickson: 

S.  Do  yon  send  laigely  on  the  Lehigh  and  Hudson  tospeoial  poteli  im  tfeatvlf 
ch  are  not  competitiye  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Gkndkll  : 

Q.  Did  I  understand  yon  to  say  in  yon  examination-in -chief  that  your  sasooiitisa 

did  not  undertake  to  regulate  the  price  of  coal  t 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Or  to  advance  its  price  t 

A.  I  did.    They  never  touched  that  question  except  at  one  meeting. 

Q.  Which  meeting  was  that  f 

A.  It  was  the  first  meeting  at  Mr.  Morgan's  house. 

Q.  In  March.  1886  t 

A.  I  think  that  was  the  time. 

Q.  They  did  touch  it  then,  did  they  not  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Passed  a  resolution  that  the  price  of  coal  should  be  immediately  adranoed 
twenty-five  cents  per  ton  f 

A.  Free  on  board  at  New  York ;  yes,  sir.  The  price  of  coal  at  that  time  had  drifted 
far  below  cost,  and  it  was  the  sense  of  that  meeting  that  we  should  get  out  of  that 
ooodition  as  fast  as  possible. 

By  Mr.  Dickson  : 

Q.  After  you  passed  that  resolution,  what  did  you  do,  in  point  of  fact? 

94  A.  As  to  New  York  T 

Q.  Yes;  did  you  in  point  of  fact  advance  it  at  that  time  ? 
A.  We  did  not  realize  any  more  for  coal  in  New  York.    The  price  of  coal  kept  oa 
falling  in  New  York  until  May. 

By  Mr.  Gendell  : 

Q.  You  tried  to  put  it  up  f 
A.  We  tried  to  put  it  up. 

By  Mr.  Olmstkp  : 

Q.  Did  that  resolution  apply  to  the  price  of  coal  in  Pennsylvania? 
A.  Not  at  all.    It  in  limited,  asl  just  said,  to  coal  in  NewYork,  f.  o.  b. ;  tbatis,frts 
on  board  in  New  York  Harbor. 
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By  Mr.  Okndell  : 

Q.  Yon  ttboDt  the  same  time  undertook  to  limit  the  outpat  or  make  a  restrietion  of 
lt»  did  you  not  T 

A.  Restrict  it  to  the  wants  of  the  market ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Andyonrjndgmeiit  then  wjis  that  there  mnst  be  a  considerable  restriction  t 

A.  It  was.  The  reason  for  that  was  that  the  coal  ports  were  all  blocked  withooal, 
for  ws  had  abont  a  million  tons  in  stock  then,  which  I  believe  was  the  largest  amount 
that  ever  was  in  stock  at  the  shipping  points. 

O.  That  leads  me  to  inquire  in  regard  to  another  question  asked  by  Mr.  Dickson.  I 
nnderstooil  you  to  say  that  yon  find  it  more  and  more  dilHonlt  year  by  year  to  regu- 
late the  time  when  consumers  will  purchase,  and  to  get  them  to  purchase  regularly  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  pnrchase  with  greater  irregularity  year  by  year  T 

A.  No, not  with  greater  irregularity.  They  purchase  with  more  regard  to  their 
daily  wants.  They  do  not  lav  iu  any  stocks.  They  do  not  purchase  with  irregu- 
larity in  the  senm)  of  buying  largely  <me  month,  buying  in  excess  of  their  wants 
one  month,  and  lens  than  their  wants  in  another.  As  I  said,  coal  prndueors  have  had 
experience  in  common  with  almost  all  other  pHxlucers,  that  the  pnnlucer  is  required 
now  to  carry  the  coal ;  that  the  consumer  knowing  that  he  can  get  it  by  rail 

95  whenever  he  wants  it,  asks  for  it  whcnf:ver  he  wants  it,  and  not  before.     Hut 
that  makes  irregularity  only  running  through  periotU.  The  demand  is  small  in 

the  early  part  of  tue  year,  and  gradually  ris«*H,  until  at  the  time  when  iMM>ple  begin  to 
lay  in  tlieir  donieNtic  nizes  of  coal,  in  the  fall,  it  is  at  its  maximum.  If  we  could  get  the 
consumer  to  take  his  coal  with  more  regularity,  we  could  produce  coal  more  cheaply. 
That  was  the  n*ason  why  we  desired  to  get  it  done.  Tiie  average  demand  of  the  mar- 
ket laMt  year  wom  at  the  rate  of  about,  wiy,  *J,7(K),0<M)  tons  |»er  month,  but  in  certain 
months  oi'  the  y«'ar  it  demanded,  say,  3,0(K),IKN).  Now  if  wo  could  have  had  the  mines 
opene^l  and  rnnning  steadily  with  only  2,700,<I00  tonH  pnHlucti%'e  (-apticity  we  could 
have  pnMluceil  coal  more  cheaply  than  %vith  mines  of  :t,()(HMNK)  tornt*  capacity  that  we 
could  not  run  all  the  time.  That  is  the  reaHcm  we  wanted  the  consumer  to  take  his 
coal  as  regularly  as  possible. 

Q,  lUit  have  not  succeeded  f 

A.  liut  have  not  succee<led. 

Q.  PleoNC  explain  again  how  it  is  that  this  union  of  tlin  coal  companies  produoingi 
or  carrying,  or  l>oth,  t««nds  to  make  the  demand  more  uniform  and  to  prevent  the 
necessity  of  carrying  a  supply  by  the  prcKlucing  conipanicHf 

A.  If  we  agreed  in  a  month  when  the  market  requirtHi2,(HH),000  tons  not  to  produce 
3,0fK),iH)()  ttms,  insteMl  of  carrying  that  atock  at  tide  we  would  carry  it  at  the  mines. 
In  other  wonls,  we  do  not  mine  it  until  it  is  wantml,  therefore,  we  do  not  invest  our 
money  in  coal  until  it  is  wanted,  an<l  we  do  not  have  to  s|>end  our  money  in  stocking 
coal,  and  therefore  we  can  pro<]uce  it  more  cheaply  becauae  we  are  not  producing  it 
Id  excess  of  the  market.     We  can  prcMluce  and  sell  it  more  chcanly. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  restrict  your  output  one  month  and  enlarge  it  another  T 

A.  We  try  to  keep  our  output  as  nearly  as  possible  to  what  the  market  re<|uires. 

<^.  And  you  try  to  do  that  by  n*stricting  it  atone  time  and  incn^ahing  it  at  another  f 

A.  We  try  to  do  that  by  keeping  the  output  down  at  certain  times  to  what  the 
market  requires. 

96  <^.  That  is,  to  what  you  assume  the  market  is  going  to  re<|uire  f 

A.  Yes,  sir  ;  and  for  that  we  have  the  ex|>erience  of  year  after  year  tabulated, 
■bowing  from  the  bistory  of  year  after  year  that  it  takes  about  the  same  proi>ortioo 
at  the  same  tiuien  of  the  year.  In  order  to  prepare  for  a  wise  distribution  I  went  to 
the  tnmble.  a  little  mort**than  ■  year  ago,  of  M*eing  for  a  |K>ri<Ki  of  four  years,  which  I 
thought  was  as  far  back  as  we  could  get  any  llicht  on  the  history  of  the  traile,  what 

{»er  cent,  of  the  total  output  of  the   year  won  taken  each  month,  and  it  was  fhmi  the 
listory  of  the  trade  that  we  estimated  what  the  future  would  l>e. 

Hy  Mr.  Cas8II»y  : 

Q.  After  all, that  t|uestion  was  determined  by  the  gentlemen  who  met  there  T  They 
determiiHHl  whether  it  would  1m*  mo  or  not  f  The  conditii»u  of  the  market  ii*  determined 
by  your  people  f 

A.  llie  condition  of  the  market  is  determine<l  by  the  rt*|M>rted  stocks.  If  we  have 
half  ■  niilli(»n  tou««oi'c(»al  iu  attN'k.  and  the  market  isNomewbat  bare,  we  would  etiti- 
matethat  the  market  would  retjuire  more  than  if  at  the  meeting  we  found  a  million 
tons  in  atoek. 

Q.  That  in  your  entimatiou  ;  but  you  are  the  |>ei>ple  who  decide  ? 

A.  We  are  estiinutiiig  for  the  trade  what  amount  the  market  will  require  each 
month. 

Ky  Mr.  Ukxi>kll  : 
Q.  Your  answer  raisea  another  ditliciilty  in  my  mind.     If  you  regulate  your  output 
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n  Diontlito  month  bjr  ii  demand  which  ia  mom  lrri>giiUr  year  ftflor  ycM,  liow  rt.iw 
t  lend  to  keep  the  luine  employad  uiore  rr^ulnrly  t 

I  can  not  any  hnw  IC  t^ndii.      I  can  only  HAy  lliat  tlin  fact  is  itn.      Wu  arn  ont 

ftpecially  iutereslcil  In  IhiH  teudenoy,  hut  in  facto.  The  fact  i«  they  were  hvpl  nian 
regularly  enjptoyeil,  an  theii  earuiiigH  show,  nbere  wo  do  not  altaoipt  to  hnt  •  T*tT 
iiuiiled  eilcDC,  tor  a  matter  of  two  or  three  weeks,  to  foresee  what  the  iitafkvt  will 
take,  and  as  to  whether  it  will  kevp  the  mine  more  regalarly  eiuployed  ia  a  niMtur 

that  depeufiB  very  Inrj^ly  upon  what  the  demands  of  the  coantry  for  coal  nn, 
9T  Q-  I  uuderalDod  yon  Id  say  also  that  tlirse  ba[>py  ttmeii  with  yoiiroieu  bavtfii- 

tenilcd  ba4:k  ahunt  t«u  years,     la  that  aol 

A.  Yes,  nir. 

Q.  That  curuiiily  dnpti  not  (!e[H!nd  on  this  couibiualiou,  nhich  wan  organiMd  two 
years  ago  t 

A.  Certainly  not. 
BytSt.  UicKsnxi 

Q.  When  you  meet  Bt  your  wouthly  lueolingB,  your  ohject  ia  tu  uai-ertaia  tb*  lad 
whether  the  ujarket  is  hare,  or  Iho  contrary  I 

A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  from  the  facts  tvs  they  sre  reportod  yon  make  your  estimate  ni  to  what  tlie 
nonirmiients  for  the  iiuxl  fuw  wi-eka  will  bo ! 

A,  Vw,  sir. 

Q.  Aud  if  yoit  find  yon  make  a  nuHtake.  you  meet  aKain  in  tb«  midilloof  tbentiHilh 
&D1I  say  you  uiadis  a  uiinlake,  and  tbe  luurkui  will  take  more  t 

A.  Y<M,  sir. 

Q.  Ur,  Joneu  baa  aoterl  ui  the  st«tiBliciau  fur  the  trade,  and  furnished  iofarmatiun 
•noli  as  is  neceBnary  for  its  reiinir«meuta  for  a  Rreat  many  yaiin  I 

A.  ye«,  »ir;  for  (en  yeara  certainly,  1  think. 

Q.  And  th»t  bas  been  doiit  lieretoibro  at  tbo  expnnee  of  the  Beading  Railroad  Com- 
pwiy  t 

A.  Yen,  sir.  There  was  a  time  a  number  ofyenra  ago,  I  donol  know  when,  wbm  I 
beliovH  he  was  paid  liy  the  dilFereut  parlies  interested ;  then  there  was  k  periuL  nf 
MVeral  years  when  he  was  paid  by  the  Reading  Company  aloue,  and  iu  toe  last  t'O 

{eara  that  waa  thought  to  be  au  nu fair  thins  to  aslc  of  the  K«ading  Cumitanj,  and 
bat  the  persons  inlereatud  should  share  in  the  ooet  uf  it. 

Q.  His  Hervicu  couBiHtx  in  keeping  statistics  of  tbo  coal  abipped  over  ruicb  line  of 
transportntiou.  and  I'uriiishiog  you  with  tabular  statements  sho  wins  how  tbe  prwliirl 
of  each  month  eomparcs  with  the  product  of  Ibe  previous  months  i 

By  Mr.  Gbs'dbu.: 
ftd  Q.  1  notice  among  th?  letters  yon  produced  to-day  that  there  is  one  dated  is 

Oou)bHr,  and,  with  tbe  exception  of  that,  there  is  none  here  later  than  the  mid- 
dle of  June.     Th  that  tbe  only  correspondence  yon  haveT 

A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  carefully  taken  from  my  book  and  contain  eTsrytblng. 

(A  number  of  papers  heretofore  called  for  are  here  produced  and  marked  for  identi- 
fication, "A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E,  January  7.  1B87.") 

Tbe  Witness,  J  was  called  upon  to  produce  the  minutes  of  the  Philadelphia  Amo- 
oiation,  of  the  Toll  Agents'  Association  and  Coal  Sales'  Agents,  also  records,  letlcn, 
and  circulars  n(  the  Western  Anthracite  Association,  in  response  to  which  I  aoswar 
that  I  know  of  no  such  circulars,  letters,  records  and  minutes,  and  if  any  such  eiisl 
tbey  have  never  been  in  my  possession  nor  have  I  ever  seen  them. 

Adjonrned  until  Saturday,  January  8tb,  1867,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  in  Parlor  C,  Cm- 
tiueutal  Hotel. 


PEIII.ADELFIIIA,  Januarg  8tfa,  ld8T— 11  a.  m. 
Hearing  held  in  Parlor  Itj,  Continental  Hotel. 

Present— The  Kxaminers   (Messrs.   Mitchell   nud  Cbamberlin);  Messrs.   Caasidri 
Snodgrass,  and  Qondell,  for  Commonwealth  ;  Messrs.  MacVeagh,  Dickson,  01aiits<li 
Wolvertnn,  Drinker,  Kaeroher,  Gowen,  Morris,  aud  Barnes,  of  connselfordefeudaBts- 
JoilN  H.  J0NP.3,  having  been  duly  affirmed,  was  examined  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Gendell: 
(j.  What  isynnrbusiuessf 

A.  I  am  connected  with  tbe  traffic  department  of  tbe  Reading  Railroad. 
Q.  What  position  do  you  hold  in  that  departmehtt 
39  A.  My  occupation  is  specially  connected  with  coal  rates;  rates  of  trauprntf 

tiou  on  coal  and  coke,  &.C. 
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Q.  How  loiiff  bavoynu  Ueen  eniuloveil  in  thnt  department  T 

A.  In  1673,  I  tbink,  I  bef^an  witii  that  railroad.  I  came  with  the  Catawissa.  Wben 
they  leaned  tbe  Catawimui  Railroad,  I  was  retained  in  the  ]>OHitioD  I  then  occupied. 

Q.  You  bad  previounly  been  with  the  Catawiwa  Railroad  f 

A.  Yen,  «ir. 

(^.  How  loiif;  bad  you  been  witb  that  roadf 

A.  About  eiKbt  yeant. 

Q.  That  carries  us  back  to  alM>ut  what  year  f 

A.  AlH)ut  ld(i5.  In  tbe  curly  part  of  18(>5  I  begau  my  s<>rvice  witb  the  Catawissa 
Railroad. 

Q.  You  have  made  a  special  study  connected  witb  tbe  coal  trade  f 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  have;  the  one  department  of  that  busiuesw,  tonnage.  I  have  had 
something  to  do  witb  tbe  tonnaf^es.  « 

i^.  How  lonj:  have  you  been  connected  witb  tbe  coal  trade,  dir»'ctly  or  indirectly, 
through  tbe  railroadnf    During  all  tbe  time  that  you  have  mentioned  f 

A.  No,  sir;  I  cun  hardly  say  that,  becauFu^  my  occupation  with  the  Reading  Rail* 
roa^l  I'ompany  drifted  into  coul  matters  almost  during  tbe  whole  time  more  or  less. 

Q.  You  are  also  secretary  or  clerk  of  tbe  Anthracite  Association  f 

A.  I  have  o<*cupied  tbe  position  of  statistician,  so  called  ;  I  d(»  not  know  what  yon 
might  call  it.  I  keep  account  of  tonnages,  of  all  the  interests  as  they  relate  to  each 
other. 

Q.  What  are  your  full  duties?  State  them  as  fully  as  yon  can,  and  as  accurately 
aa  yon  can. 

A.  1  collect  tbe  statistics  from  the  various  interests,  compile  them  and  put  tbeio  in 
form  for  public  distribution. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  had  that  duty  ? 

A.  I  have  been  doing  that  in  that  way  since  the  beginning  of  1^0. 

Q.  Who  employed  you  at  that  time? 

A.  In  lH7fi? 

(^  For  that  duty? 
100  A.  I  wsH  then  employee!  by  Mr.  Gowen. 

i^.  For  tbe  Reading  Railroad f 

A.  No,  hit:  I  was  not  employed  by  the  Reading  Railmad  Company  during  tbe  time 
that  I  occupied  that  position  that  year.  I  was  not  in  tbe  employ  directly  of  tbe  Read- 
ing Railroad  Company.  Probably* my  first  answer  ought  to  l»e*  modific^il  to  that  ex- 
tent. I  did  not  think  of  it  when  I  tirst  spoke.  During  tbe  year  1H7(),  for  eight 
months,  1  think  it  was  about  eight  months,  I  was  employisl  exclusively  by  tbe  inter- 
est which  controlleil  the  coal  shipments,  and  kept  tbette  statistics  for  tiiem,  for  which 
they  paid  me  a  salary,  but  tbe  understanding  umlcr  which  they  were  acting  was 
broken  al»out  August  of  that  year,  I  think,  if  IrenuMnber  aright,  and  from  that  time 
I  went  back  into  tbe  employ  of  the  K<>ading  Railroad  Com|uiny,  but  still  kept,  in  a 
manner,  tbe  statistics.  *  "f^-^isi^ 

i^.  Was  that  employment  during  tbe  year  187(»  by  Mr.  (lowen  individually  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  by  Mr.  Gow«>n  as  secretary  of  an  organization,  if  you  may  so  call  it,  or 
a  meeting  of  gentlemen,  wbost^  mimes  I  knew. 

<^.  Can  you  recall  tbcir  names  ?     If  h«>,  who  were  they  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  recall  them  without  referring  to  |>apers  which  I  have 
not  with  me.  They  were  the  then  presidentsof  the  various  railn)ad  companies.  I  do 
not  know  that  they  have  ebanged  in  any  iuHtanceat  all. 

i^.  Tbf  presitlents  of  tbe  various  railroad  connianies  ? 

A.  The  then  preHidentM  of  the  vuriouN  railroati  coui]ianies  traiiHporting  coal. 

(^.  That  orgaiii/ation  of  pn*sidents  broke  up  about  Augu?<t,  Ir^Tti  f 

A.  Yes,  sir;  al>ont  that  time. 

i^.  Did  you  continue  in  your  emplf>yment  collecting  statist ich  of  the  coal  trade 
from  then  on  ? 

A.  Yen,  hir.  Not  in  so  much  detail,  however,  as  1  did  when  I  devoted  my  entire 
time  to  it. 

i^.  From  that  time  you  have  kept  yon rrwlf  fairly  familiar  witb  all  the  statistics  of 
tbe  coal  trade,  and  particularly  witb  tbe  tonnage  f 
101  A.  Yes,  f»ir. 

(^.   Hy  whom  were  you  employed  from  that  time  on  to  kefp  tlieH«>  statistics? 

A.  I  waM  not  I'liiployeil  hy  anylnHly  (ronitbat  time  on  until  1^7**  when  then*  was 
another  underNtttiuling  arriveil  at,  and  they  re-employiMl  nie  f4»r  that  pur|MiM>.  I 
a|>ent  one  year  in  their  employ,  and  I  ben  went  buek  again  to  the  Reading  Railniad 
Company. 

Q.  When  <lid  ytui  t;n  1»ark  to  the  ICeaditig  Railrmd  Ciunpany  .' 

A.  At  the  lieginiiiiigof  l-7'.». 

(^.  Did  you  then  coiitiiiU<«  eolleeting  tlieM*  Htatisties  7 

A.  I  did  :  yes,  nir. 

Q.  For  wIhuii  f 
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A.  Mostly  for  my  own  I 

toA  I  tboiTght  that  tlie 

-with  my  own  ntfiee,  at  u>j  u<  ■■-  — < 

Avor  nin  witb  the  rnportB.     i  ,  |         bv 

-^aendme  suoli  Htntoiucute  lu  rximd  i^iiiidh       >  ■» 
J^nrate  eoDdltlou,  ainiiily  us  a  mntti^r  of  rcMtrd. 
>    Q.  Then  I  uttdcriitaiifl  you,  and  am  I  eumetin  mj  nude 
.time  on  you  rolleiitod  tlH<m  an  au  indjviduil  mi     Hf 

UA.  Yc«,Hir.     I  can  only  Hay  tlint  bncuuMl  v>dDot  amploTad  bfwbod}-.    I«M 
orking  for  Ibo  Roadine  Railroad  Compuiy  *t  the  tinw  exolndTelj  klmiMt.   VUh 
ria  pxcpplion,  uxcliisiviiTy, 
<).  Up  tn  what  tiaic  did  vou  continno  tooolleottliemforroariDdlvldiialMat 
A.  Vf  tn  tlir  c)oiM!of  XHiit. 
Q.  By  whom  w^rc  yon  thnu  cmploywl  I 
A.  I  wna  then  rei)Ui9et('d   by  Mr.   Jusi^ph  B.  Hairlt  to  a 

ftfltiHtlGH. 

Q.  W«m  you  paid  for  your  BerTlc<>8  nfti?rtliftt  datet 
A.  I  wna >if[crlrte4. 
Q.  Byidumf 
109        X  Br*p«rtoftli«fi)taBMtafroinwhoraIreoeiv«dth*itatirtlea. 
Q.  Eio  joareiDBniber  wbopkldyoa  wirl  rrfii-ri  -nr^  *iri-fT  T^•-^^  f 

'  A.  TM,.alr.    IcRii*t»teitperb»i«lti'myo«Ti  ^^.l^  i..  ".^  i  .  .<<  lu 

qoMUonB.    Mr.  Huria  notified  me  thftt  the  !□!' I  r -:.      i.itUhonUa 

•  tokeeptheaUtietioi.    ImtrngmUAtaTAi    li   rii-r|i. h  i  .^i-i.t  lo  U  n 


qoMUonB.    Mr.  Huria  notified  me  thftt  the  !□<  - 
finM  tokeeptheaUtietioi.    ImtrngmUAtaTAi 
wnetbing  tor  it;  I  had  htwa  doing  it  for  dm  ! 
«eaia^  tEey  will  pay  yon  if  yon  wnd  yoor  ^' 
tmn  •utiDK  bow  ninob  it  afaoidd  be  or  wbat « 


Uf  Mid. 
'int  my  bill,! 


iii.iili-  i>iit  )rill4  agftlnatN 
le   riili'   ..f    Sl.OUOayotf.     i 

>  bilhto  Mr.  HarriB'oneeibe  being  thcBPcrftary.  US  I  nndorslood  IL    I 
do  notknowwbatdinonitionbeiDadeoftlMbillti.    All  I  do  knuwiaibat  tbr  chxcki 
OMM  to  me  thiongb  Mr.  HHrlt.  I  belieTOononrt^io  checks  did oome  to  mc  dimetly. 
i  wnM  not  MT  now  po«ltively-*bont  ttet.' 
-   Q.  FHnDwboDdidyoareeelrediMknl 

A.  IneeiTed  tbuni>em«he  tnmmay  deputmeota  M  the  nUtmHaSmmttS  im- 
Jlere  entirely. 

Q.  Did  yoa  receive  any  ftom  the  Lebigh  Coal  and  MavigathMi  Coinpaay  t 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Prom  what  coiopanieB  did  yon  receive  t 

A.  From  tbe  Philadelphia  and  Readinf;  Railroad  Company  or  it«  receivera,  ai  tlw 
case  might  be;  Lebigh  Valley  Railroail  Company  ;  from  the  Delaware,  Lacluiraiiu 
and  Western  RailrondCompaDy,  and  the  Dulawam  and  Hudson  Canal  Company;  from 
the  PeunsylvaDia  Coal  Company,  and  from  the  New  York,  Lake  Erio  aod  WeaMm 
Sailroad  Company. 

Q.  None  from  the  PenoBylvania  Railroad  f 

A.  None  from  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Q.  Are  those  coinpanics  which  yoa  have  named  all  of  the  companies  forming  tk» 
the  asHociatiOD,  with  the  exception  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  T 
103  A.  They  are,  those  throngh  whom  I  received  my  acoonnts,  the  only  ohm  1 

dealt  with  directly. 

Q.  Yon  have  since  then  been  paid  by  tbe  snme  conipanies,  have  yon  not  T 

A.  Up  to  the  close  of  June,  Vi86,  I  was  paid  by  those  interests.  1  have  not  mada 
my  bills  for  the  Inst  Bi:^  months. 

Q.  YoiiremidoyniPnt  still  continres,  however,  does  it  not  T 

A.  To  the  best  of  my  itnowledfie  it  does.     I  hoi)Ditdoe3, 

Q.  Yon  have  simply  not  yet  sent  out  yonr  bills  T 

A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  What  reports  and  retnrns  do  yon  receive!     Have  yon  a  form  of  retnmf 

A.  We  huve  no  special  form.  The  reports  are  mode  by  each  company  to  suit 
its  own  ideas  of  what  they  reiguire,  I  having  in  many  c.tsrs  explained  to  Ibemjut 
what  I  wanted,  but  there  is  no  specilio  form,  each  one  employing  its  own  fonn. 

Q.  How  olteu  is  tbe  return  made,  and  when  t 

A.  Tbe  returns  nre  made  ench  month  for  eacli  company. 

Q.  Are  they  made  by  the  produvinf;  companies  T 

A,  Tbey  are  sent  to  me  by  the  railroad  conipauies. 

<J.  Do  you  know  how  they  collect  them  t 

A.  I  do  nut  know.  t 

Q.  By  the  "railroad  companies"  you  mean  the  companies  which  yon  have  jart 
mentioned  I 

A.  Yes,  sir;  tbe  companies  which  I  bave  just  msntioned. 
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Q.  In  it  a  report  ofHhipnM'nt  or  of  prcxlnctioii  f 

A.  Thore|K>rt  tlwit  I  u*'t  m  HuppoMed  toconipriKn  Xh^  entire  production  with  tlio  ex- 
caption  of  (MHiiMMiKiM  MiiioiiiitMthiit  arc  um-d  about  the  oiineM and  nold  to th<^ employes 
directly  <'onnt-rt«i|  aI  Ii  UkmuIuoh. 

Q.  Havo  you  ili«'s«-  i«  ti.ms  with  you  f 

A.  Wh,  hir. 

Q.  You  Hay  it  i«»  ^•ltlTr»■.«  .1  fo   iurludo  th«»  eniirt*  amount  produotrd  by  the  various 
companies.     Doi  s  ili  it  itu  .iu\  •  tho  in<lividiial  prmluceni  alno  f 
A.   Yr.s,  •»ir;    I  ho    ...ii    .^taiid  it. 

104  (^.  In  oth«T  \w.ir  1».  if  I  :itii  corn^cf,  it  incliidi"4  all  the  coal  produced  which  is 
►hipped  fiv»  V  I !.«•».•  s.ii.niiH  rou<lH.     Im  thuttho  id«'a  f 

A.  Y(*M,  Hir :  it  i.>  t!i.-  i  '••  •.  i.i«I  \vt  I  think  there  irt  a  little  tonnage  included  in  that 
whirii  is  not  HJiipiMil  ai  :i!!  :  ,tr.i\  th:it  \a  sold  at  retail  bv  some  of  the  nunes  and 
w<»rkH.  tin*  ohj«Mt  Im  i  1^  Ml  .1.1  ra'»e'*,  unfar  aH  I  was  able  to  do  it,  to^et  the  entire  pro- 
dnction  of  antliraci'**  r  •u\. 

i^.  How  do  thf  r.ulio.nl  «ii:ii})anieH  ne^'un'  infonnation  with  regard  to  coal  soM  at 
the  min«'H  by  thoir  «*«ii  )inr.ti  ioms  :iiid  indiviilnal  prtNlueers  f 

A.  I  am  unabli'  l<i  ao-^  \«  r  that  iiiicstion. 

Q.  What  i-JM*  do  tl».y  i  .«  I'l  U*  bcHiileM  return  of  the  ]>n>dMetion  kucIi  an  you  have 
inenlioiH'd  f  ])o  they  in-  lutU^  returnn  of  Hhipmctits  and  jiointM  to  which  coal  it 
•hip|N'd  f 

A.  Some  of  thfni  d*».  a'nl  M»ine  of  them  do  not. 

Q.  ]>o  tlu'V  im-luib'  rciuitiH  of  the  amount  of  coal  on  hand  f 

A.  They  do. 

Q.  Both  at  the  shippiir.:  MointH  and  alno  at  the  points  of  destination — ti<lp-waterf 

A.  They  iuclud*^  in  ih»*ir  r^portN  the  amount  of  tonnage  remaining  on  hand  each 
month  at  tide-water  hhippitig  points  only. 

Q.  Tide-water  Khipi'ini:  points  of  the  railn>afls,  I  understand  you  f 

A.  Of  <M>nrM*»,  beeauhc  iliin*  an*  none  others  that  I  know  of. 

1^.   What  elsi^  tlo  they  i:n'liiib»  f 

A.  I  have  htat4»4l  they  include  t!ie  entire  ])roduction  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  know, 
^ith  the  exception  that  I  hav<*  stattMl. 

Q.  Do  thry  inchnle  valaatioti  <»r  nelling  price  f 

A.  Not  at  al). 

Q.  please  prinluce  the  papers. 

A.  Shall  1  ]>nMluce  them  in  the  onler  I  havo  named  them  7 

i^.  I*n)duce  them  in  any  syhtematic  order  that  yoii  may  desire. 

A.  (PHMlucing  paptT. )  Tiiat  is  the  ret>ort  of  the  riiiladelphia  and  Reading  Rail- 
road, as  I  reci-ived  it  for  the  month  of  ^ovemller,  \f*TH\,  I  merely  give  you  one  as  a 
specimen  of  all.     They  are  all  subNtantially  the  Hamt>. 

105  1^.  By  whom  is  that  furnishefl  to  you  f 
A.  1  riH'eivrd  it  from  th«*  rout  roller's  oflice. 

(^.  Yon  an*  still  rcrcivitig  th*'m  monthly  fn»m  the  ]i<'adiiig  Railroail  Company  ? 

A.  Krom  th*«  reri-ivrrn  ot  tlif  Reading  Railroail  (.'ompany.  I  do  not  ({uestion  aa  to 
whether  it  is  the  ccunpany  or  th«^  receivers.  At  present  it  is  from  the  ottlce  of  the  re- 
ceivers. 

Q.  Thom^  from  the  Reading  Railroad  Company  or  its  receivers  are  all  in  that  form, 
or  subntantially  in  that  form  f 

A.  Yes,  hir;  I  am  afraid  that  by  some  accident  I  have  mi<*idaced  the  Lehigh  Val- 
ley's Htatem«'nt.  I  had  it  right  hen;  in  the  enveIo|H*.  I  have  had  them  out  once  or 
twice,  and  it  is  barely  possible  that  has  t><*ou  letY  on  my  desk.  I  will  furnish  it  as 
ftooo  as  I  getjback  to  my  ottlce.  [  I'nHluring  paiN*r.]  The  next  one  in  onler  would  b« 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railn>a4l  Company,  which  I  hand  you. 

i^.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  deduction,  total  tonnagi*  of  this  company  for  No- 
Teuil>er,  l'<Hii,  .Vi.TKJ.llJ.  Jehs  Ihdaware  and  HudMin  Canal  (*ompany  M»7.ir>,  less  i'enn- 
•ylvania  Kailnuid  I<4>,*^i7.oi.     What  is  the  meaning  of  that  dcdur^tion  f 

A.  It  means  that  the  particular  tonnage  then*  n'|H)rted  is  mily  trannported  over  a 
short  distance  u|K)n  the  oiij^inal  road,  ami  is  delivered  again  or  behmgs  t4»  the  orig- 
inal roads  nanuMl  there.  A  part  of  the  duty  that  I  do  as  accountant  is  to  takeout 
what  we  term  duplieatiotis  of  tonnage.  It  was  to  eliminate  tluNM*  iti  the  c<»tnpiling  of 
these  statistK-.H.  rre«|iieiitly  a  certain  tonnage  will  originate  upttnono  mail,  antl  per- 
haps be  nioveil  but  a  very  short  di^tanee  nptui  that  n»:i<l,  and  then  taken  to  market 
apon  another  nmd.  Kaeli  of  tin*  railroadH  in  their  own  individual  accounts  will  in- 
clnde  that  tonnage,  and  it  iM^coinex,  therefon*.  a  duplication.  It  was  my  duty  to  ttnd 
out,  fw»  far  as  po.H<*ible,  all  such  niM*s  and  eliminate  them,  and  that  is  a  case  of  the 
klnil  that  yon  H|M«ak  of. 

(^.  It  then-fon*  fidlowM,  docn  it  not,  that  the  reports  of  n  turns  to  you  include  coal 
Carrie*!  as  well  as  cnal  pnNluce<l  f 

A.  It  iuchnles  both,  of  coutm*,  be<*aus(*  the  coal  could  not  be  carrie<l  unless  it 


>. 


XtUKW.TlOUK'BB  : 


JQoIndad  Is        .-■ ~         . 
lOS        Q^  SopPLw  e      .        I. 

tuns,  «nd  WM  iw. 
It  iVPMf  <^  Meond  ttuM  lu 

A.  Ifo,  ilT.   The  m]e  «b  — w. 
the  •tetamrato  AmUiMl 
fha  etoM  of  uijr  month. 

<].  WllfttWMlMl 

A.  The  nllnMd  aampMiy'*  aoalta.  .  It  li  Uw  onatoei  of  aU  nUnaft  mmft^m  l» 
««l(lk  tha  ecMl  befiuw  thaj  iliip  It. 
"  Yon  fooMH  the  Mti»     ' 
Te^sir. 
B7  llT.  SicUOK ; 
Q.  Atthabratkwt 

A.  Ko,Blr;  It  U  iMtwMii  tb*  htt^ur  wd  muket.  It  l««  *iifi^T«'«*—*> 
nllnwd, 

B7H8.  GteMDXLL: 

IQ.  I  iiiu  notsiiri!  wlH-tluT  I  utkeA  ynii  prui 
'of  uoal  »Uiali  ilut'H  not  pusa  ovi^r  l.lieaonlra  w 
pod  by  tlioni  T 
A.  Iiirusumc  Uiut  tlin  cohI  U  rcforleil  in  some  wnj  to  thniii  iu  Uioir  ■onoiintaof  ik* 
nilroail  uuuipnii.v.  I  do  not  know  liow  \t  in  done.  1  uRiiumi)  that  it  is  doue.  bU 
d;  uodurHluiidio^  thai  thut  tonrtaKo  ia  Incliidod.  WlinL  mcthoiU  they  lakefattf 
oariue  thut  itilbrmatiuu  uinongut  tlininwtves  I  iini  not  ublo  tu  »;. 
Q.  Whi're  tliu  saiuu  coul  i»  oiirriod  bj-  tiru  or  more  difft^KUt  oompanjoc,  to  wbkh 
oompany  du  you  cbnrire  tlw  toniiaee  T 

A.  Tbnt  vmrioH  a  little.  It  Uguvuraed  l);ciroiinii>litui>FS.  ThoiMoir«tim*taiii;«u« 
not  always  iilentiunl.  It  U  11801)11;  clinrgod  to  the  puriy  who  prodnoei  it.  boi  u<>t  al- 
wayH  HO,  SontotluiM  tiiure  iit  an  agnvMni.-nt  bettvoBn  those  partiei  of  thoir  own,  at 
iTbiub  I  know  notliiui;.     I  only  know  tbo  fact  thnt  thuy  will  omamo  i](!rtuiu  tootiag* 

Q.  TKkethoMiDd'TldnftlliwtMiBet.    An  joaabto  to  teUwlw  tta  fHiMg 

107  of  tho  00*1  dednoted,  u  ohargod  to  the  Delkwan  and  HiutaOB  Cmaal  or  ta  tti 
PttnneylvRnii  Bailroad  CompMiy,  wuT 
A.  Tes.air;  the  ooal  tbatiathere  dednoted  aaoharged  to  the  DeUwaioaai 
Hndson  Canal  Company  I  RoderBtand  to  be  ooat  mined  ttata  a  breaker  which  itmtr- 
trolled  jointly  by  ttie  Didanaro  aod  Iludaon  Canal  Company  aod  the  DeUwsn, 
Lackawanna  and  WaHtirn  Railroad  Coiopaoy.  TUey  take  the  tonnage  altenately 
eaob  month;  one  takes  it  ooe  moutb  and  the  other  takes  it  the  other  month,  and  be- 
ing located  upon  the  lino  or  tbe  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Eailroad,  it 
therefore  oomaa  into  their  local  or  lateral  tonnage  every  month,  iu  reporting  thslr 
local  ahipmeut  that  tonnaRS  would  be  Included,  aod  in  dealing  with  the  other  inlei> 
OBts  it  would  be  neceHH»ry  to  deduct  it,  because  the  company  to  which  it  is  charied 
baa  it  already  in  itt>  account.  With  relation  to  that  which  is  deducted  for  the  Pm>- 
Hylvaoia  Railro^i  Couipnoy,  there  are  two  collieries  located  upon  the  line  of  the 
Lackawanna  and  Uiooniitburg  road,  the  product  of  which  goes  to  tbe  market  orar 
the  North  and  West  Br;incb  liailroad.  It  is  Bhip]<ed  a  mite  or  two  milee— twoor 
three  mites — a  very  short  distance,  toNauticoke  and  tliere  delivered  to  tbe  TJorthaod 
West  Branch  Kailroad  und  taken  into  the  tonnage  of  the  Pennaylvania  Railroad  bf 
inderstanding  they  have  among  themselves,  which  1  know  nothiog  aboot. 


Q.  So  that  in  this  iuslance  tbe  churge  represents  the  carrying  rather  than  the  pie- 
daction  ;  is  not  that  so  t 

A.    What  do  you  nieau  by  "  chargef  " 

Q.  The  chargeof  tie  »muuDt  of  tounageagaiust  a  company  as  apart  of  its  qnota.  R 
would  be  chareed  aKn'nst  tbe  (juota  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroan  Company,  and  tba 
Pennaylvania  Railioad  is  the  carrier  rather  than  the  company  representing  the  pro- 
ducer 1 

A.  In  that  particular  cnne  that  is  tnie. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  tbe  breakerbeing  jointly  controlled  by  those  two  oooipani«% 
the  Delaware,  Lackananoa  and  Western  and  (be  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Cod- 
pany,  what  do  mean  by  jointly  controlled  by  them  f 

A,  I  have  uo  knowledge  of  tbe  fucts  except  by  hearsay. 
lOfl  Q,  What  do  yon  understand  as  their  statiMtician  and  agent  T 

A.  I  understand  that  the  product  of  the  property  is  divided  between  theaf 
that  one  and  tbe  other  takea  it  nltematelv. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  they  own  the  breaker! 

A.  I  do  not  understand  anything  al>eut  th^t  at  all.     I  do  not  know  Miythtng  abeat 
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the  matter  an  a  matter  of  fact,  excepting^  as  it  comeii  to  me.    It  is  reached  liy  one  line. 
Thai  iH  the  reaetm  it  appears  in  this  tounago  every  time. 

(^.  Who  contrt»lM  the  breakc*r  f 

A.  I  bt'lieve  it  is  an  individnal.  I  understand  it  to  he  an  individual  working;  the 
mines,  and  the  toiina};:e  is  };ivf»n  to  ea(*h  one  of  these  companies  by  contract  every  al« 
temate  month.  I  really  cio  not  know  very  moch  ahont  the  facts.  I  could  hardly 
state  any  uiort*  than  that  in  re^anl  to  it.     I  do  not  know. 

(^.  The  actual  carrying;:  of  the  coal  does  not  vary  from  month  to  month,  does  itT 

A.  I  cannot  say.     I  will  look  that  up.    I  can  tell  exactly  about  that. 

Q.  Please  ffive*  us  the  other  returns. 

A.  The  IMsware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company  farnishea  a  report  like  this  I  hand 
yoa.    [I*rodncing  paper.] 

Q.  Does  the  amount  citxlited  from  the  account  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and- 
Westem  and  those  chari^etl  to  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Conipanv  in  the  re- 
torn  of  the  former  company  anywhere  appear  in  this  return  of  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Canal  Company  f 

A.  I  am  not  able  to  Hay  without  looking.  I  can  tell  in  a  moment.  It  is  understood 
to  l»e  included  in  th.it.  [After  looking.]  I  find  I  am  not  able  to  identify  the  tonnage 
exactly  in  thiM  Htateuient.  I  iK'lieve  it  to  l»e  included  iu  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
Caoal  Company's  Htatement,  but  it  is  inclnde<l  iu  a  larger  item,  and,  therefore,  I  can 
not  pick  it  out. 

ThaPennnylvania  Railroad  Company  make  a  report  like  this.     [I*ro<lucing  paper.J 
xhe  Peuuriylvauta  Coal  Compainy  make  a  re|M)rt  like  this.     [Prmlucing  paper.J 
109  Q.  In  the  last  item  of  this  they  include  shipments  over  two  other  companies. 

What  do  you  do  with  that  item  f    How  do  you  prevent  the  duplication  of  itT* 

A.  They  uHHume  the  tonnage  in  those  items  theniHelves,  and  it  is  taken  out  of  the 
tonnage  of  the  Delaware  and  HndMon  Canal  Company.  This  tonnage  is  assumed  by 
the  Pennnylvania  Coal  Company.  That  is,  they  take  it  into  their  quota  as  matter 
of  course.  It  is  produced  from  collieries  loeatiHl  on  the  line  of  the  I>elaware  and 
Hadwm  Canal  Company's  Union  Railn>a4l.  The  collieries  belong,  I  believe,  to  tho 
Peoniiylvania  Coal  Company. 

Ry  Mr.  Sn'oixikahs: 

Q.  The  Pennsylvania  Coal  (^)mpany  is  primarily  a  mining  company  7 
A.  Yes,  Mir. 

IJy  Mr.  Gkndbll: 

Q.  It  is  charged  agaiuHt  whom  T 

A.  Do  voii  mean  the  tonnage  rt^ferred  to  a  moment  ago  ? 

Q.  Ye!«. 

A.  It  irt  chargtf<l  agaiunt  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Ccmipany. 

i^,  IhwH  it  alito  n|»|»esr  iu  the  returns  of  the  Krie  and  of  the  Lehigh  and  Susque- 
hanna through  the  Heading  f 

A.  No,  sir:  it  do4>s  not.  The  Krie  Railroad  Company  ni:ike  |ne  a  rather  meager 
report,  and  I  am  obliged  to  accept  it  a<>  1  get  it.  ami  1  am  not  able  to  check  the  ac- 
count to  know  whether  it  is  cornn't  or  not.  I  assume  it  to  In*  cornet  from  my  per- 
aonal  underHtamling  with  .Mr.  l-Vlton.  I  theret'oro  ran  not  say  positively  whether  it 
is  or  is  not.  I  pn'snme  it  is.  The  ansumption  is  that  it  is  not  diiplieateil.  As  t<^ 
that  which  relates  to  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Company,  I  have  some  little  check 
Upon  :  and  as  t4»  the  I*eiinsylvania.  there  is  more  or  1<*ns  detail  furnished  me. 

O.  Hut  that  laM  item,  an  I  read  that  n>turn,  inclndes  shipments  went  over  the  Krie 
ao<l  over  the  Lehigh  and  ."^iisquehanna  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  I   nndepitand  it,  the  returis  of  the  Lidiigh  and  Sns4|uelianna  come  to  yoii 
through  the  |{ea<ling  f 
llU  A.  So  far  its  I  know,  they  do.     They  arc  incorporated  with  the  Reading  ton- 

nage. 

Q.  That  is  alnMidy  in  evidenc<*  in  the  case.  My  former  question  t4>  you  was  in- 
teade<l  to  Im^  whether  theM*  ndiirns  thus  made  by  the  Pennsylvania  (N»al  Ctmipany, 
which  inrlud*'s  shipments  over  the  Krie  and  tiver  the  Lidiigh  and  Sii<M|uehaniiu.are 
also  iiiclinbil  in  th>*  returns  niadt*  by  the  Krie  to  you  antl  by  the  Philailelphla  ami 
Reading  Kailnmd  Couipuny  to  you  * 

A.  That  which  is  stated  hf»re  a**  going  out  by  way  of  the  Lehigh  and  Susijuehanna 
Railroad  is  incliid**d  in  the  KiMding  tonnage  ami  dtMlucted  upon  the  face  of  the  re- 

{lort,  as  you  will  obH«»rve.  That  which  i<«  Miid  t<»  be  forwardiMl  by  way  «>f  tin*  Krie  I 
lave  no  check  ii|m»u,  as  1  stale«l  U't'ore.  excepting  S4i  far  as  I  can  get  it  from  the  Del- 
aware and  Hudson,  wilt)  were  the  joint  operators  of  the  track  over  which  this  coal 
passed. 

Q.  Where  is  the  deduction  oi\  the  return  of  the  Philndelphia  and  Reading  Rail- 
road f 
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A.  I  beg  your  pardoD.  I  have  misstated  this.  The  deduction  that  is  on  here  is 
not  counecttid  with  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company's  tonnage ;  it  is  another  tonnage 
which  is  similarly  treated,  and  therefore  it  is  not  included  in  that. 

Q.  Would  there  not  then  naturally  be  a  duplication  ot*  this  last  item  in  the  retam 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  f 

A.  Not  necessarily,  as  we  understand  it,  unless  false  returns  are  made  to  me,  which 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  is  not  the  case.  I  suppose,  to  a  better  nnderstandiug 
,<^f  this,  it  would  be  proper  for  me  to  state  that  the  piece  of  track  over  which  this 
tonnage  passes  to  reach  its  destination  is  jointly  operated  by  two  companies,  or  wsm 
up  to  the  seventh  day  of  November  last,  and  therefore  what  is  stated  as  the  Lehigli 
and  Su(((]uehanna  is  not  the  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna  really,  it  is  the  Delaware  aud 
Hudson  Canal  Company.  It  was  usiuilly  called  the  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna,  be- 
cause the  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna  Railroad  had  operated  that  piece  of  track  jointly 
with  them,  and  it  was  simply  so  stated  on  their  reports  and  never  corrected,  becauiw 
it  amounted  to  nothing  to  us  aud  we  knew  what  it  was. 

111  Q.  Do  I  understand  you  that  it  would  not  ai>pear  in  the  return  of  the  Read- 
ing at  allf 

A.  No,  sir;  it  would  not. 

Q.  Nor  in  the  return  of  the  Erie  T 

A.  I  assume  that  this  does  not  appear  in  the  return  of  the  Erie.  As  I  stated,  my 
report  from  the  Erie  is  meagre,  and  I  am  not  able  to  check  it.  I  now  produce  the  re- 
turn of  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  aud  Western.  That  is  all  I  have.  I  will  prpdoce 
the  return  of  the  Lehigh  Valley. 

Q.  Returning  to  the  report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  I  tind  a  foot- 
note, as  follows:  *'  Competitive  tonnage,  22,710  tons  10  cwt."  What  is  meant  by  that 
return  ? 

A.  At  my  request,  they  have  furnished  me  with  the  tonnage  that  we  term  compet- 
itive tonnage.  It  is  proper  for  me  to  explain  that  the  term  competitive  tonnage,  m 
we  understand  it  in  this  report,  means  all  coal  which  for  its  final  consumption  or  i» 
tranHtu  reaches  tide-water,  either  in  the  waters  of  New  York  or  passing  out  the  capes 
of  the  Delaware.  It  has  grown  to  be  the  term  representing  that  particular  part  of 
the  market.     It  is  all  competitive,  more  or  less,  but  that  is  what  we  term  competitive. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you,  then,  that  of  312,000  tons  returned  by  the  Pennsylvaoia 
Railroad  Company  for  the  month  of  November  last,  only  22,700  tons  in  round  figures 
were  competitive  and  about  280,000  were  non-competitive  ? 

A.  I  so  understand  it. 

Q.  How  long  have  they  been  using  this  form  in  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany T 

A.  I  am  unable  to  say  now  without  looking.  About  two  years,  I  think.  Some- 
where aroniul  there.  I  am  not  cxactlj'  jjrepared  to  say  that.  The  form  was  printeU 
before,  b;jt  I  think  it  was  not  just  as  that  is.  Whoii  the  change  took  place  1  tiou't 
remember. 

Q.  Have  you  been  making  the  return  on  a  printed  form  steadily  for  about  two 
years  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Every  month  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

112  i^.  Substantially  in  this  form? 
A.  Substantially  in  this  foruj. 

Q.  I  notice  on  the  return  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company  that 
they  make  a  number  of  deductions.  Among  others,  cual  to  the  Paeific  cnaM  of  the 
United  States  and  coal  to  foreign  points.  Is  not  coal  ship]>ed  to  foreign  i)oiuts  or  to 
the  Pacilii*  coast  iuclude<i  in  the  restriction  of  the  Anthracite  Association  f 

A.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  or  not.  We  have  no  rules  governing  restriction.  I 
know  nothiug  about  it.     1  simply  make  up  the  reports  as  I  get  them. 

Q.  Are  they  included  in  the  pnnluetion  f 

A.  They  are  included  in  the  production,  of  course. 

Q.  The  coal  used  at  the  mines  for  steam  and  heating  purposes  and  by  laVK)rers.  and 
so  forth,  is,  of  course,  included  in  the  production  ? 

A.  It  is  not. 

Q.  Not  included  in  the  production  ? 

A.  Not  iuclude<l  iii  luv  sUitement  of  the  i>roduction. 

Q.  In  your  .staleincnt  of  th(5  production,  which  we  have  not  yet  reached,  but  "tvui 
in  a  moment,  do  you  include  that  shipped  to  foreign  ports  ? 

A.  1  do  not.  As  far  as  1  know,  there  is  only  one  company  which  make  report  ot 
that  item,  and  they  take  it  out. 

Q.  Do  I  nndersfand  you,  then,  that  you  allot  or  c(»nsi<ler  as  a  part  of  the  allotment 
of  the  rhila<lel|diia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company  only  the  balance  remaining  alter 
this  deduction  f 
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A.  The  batancM  remaining  aft*  r  thone  doductions  ia  the  amount  that  in  cbargml  to 
the  R«»atling  Kailroail  Conipmiy  iih  ilii'ir  allotment — to  be  applietl  to  their  allotment. 

Q.  But  you  tio  not,  thiTt'lni* .  f  I  undentand  you,  apply  to  their  allotmeort  coal 
abippe<l  to  fortMgn  p<»intH  or  tu  tli«  l*.icitU*  coast  t 

A.  I  do  not  in  their  cam*. 

Q.  Nor  coal  UHed  at  the  niiiio!*  f  r  n'<'uniand  heating  purpoHcn,  nor  coal  used  by  the 
laborers,  and  w)  forth  f 
A.  I  do  not. 

113  (^.  Do  I  iinderhtand  >«»n,  '1':  .<  •.:•',  that  your  statement  of  th<»  pnwlnction 
dofH  not  include  any  of  t1i<(«-  ii.-tn-.  und  that  being  the  cuhi'.ho  fur  aH  the  Head- 
ing Railroad  at  least  in  coiicenu'tl,  it  ii.ix  iiuludeonly  that  bhipi)e<l  to  niarkotf    Am 
I  right  about  that  f 

A.  I  think  I  have  before  MnV  d  th  it  I  .ini  not  able  to  Kay  exactly  the  methoiiem- 
ployeil  by  the  railro;i<l  eoni]»iiiiM  .*.  ni  s.  tMnjutr  these  tigureM  for  me  an  they  relate  to 
prtMlurtion.  My  under8tandin^  i^  tli.ii  iliey  embrace  the  entire  production,  with  the 
except  iouM  ntnted. 

i).  When  you  receive  thew*  letuiiis  ulirit  in  done  with  them  f 

A.  I  record  them  in  the  lH)ok,  or  li;i\c  it  done;  make  up  the  general  Htatement  which 
you  »e«  there  und  print  it.  Thesi-  >'.r<Miii*nts  however,  are  Mubject  to  MUch  correc- 
iions  an  may  l>e  clerical  erron*  aii«l  tli-  like,  of  courM*,  which  are  always  understooil. 

Q.  In  other  wordn,  yoti  tubulate  tlu-w  ? 

A.  Tabulate  them. 

Q.  What  do  you  <lo  with  the  tiibulu  eu  Htatements  f 

A.  I  put  them  in  print. 

Q.  Have  >ou  one  Ntutement  in  print  which  includes  them  all  for  the  past  two 
years? 

A.  No,  Mir. 

Q.  There  ih  a  series  of  them  ? 

A.  Thev  are  published  each  montii. 

i^.  Will  y«m  nleuHe  produce  a  com|i|«"^e  series  of  those  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  1  can  do  that  n«>w  in  printcsl  form.  I  <lid  not  prepan^  myself  to 
do  it.    I  can  do  it  later. 

(j.  C*sn  y<»u  give  me  the  substance  of  them  all?  ("an  you  give  me  the  result  of 
them  all  f     Have  you  that  material  with  yon  T 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

(^.  rieas«'  do  HO. 

A.  I  am  able  to  give  you  just  what  you  ask  for,  but  I  have  not  got  it  here  at  pres* 

^Qt.    I  can  give  you  the  results  of  tliOM*  Mtatenients.    L>«i  you  want  them  monthly,  or 

will  annual  statements  l>e  Hutlicient  f     I  have  got  the  monthly  statements  all  printed 

aod  can  furnish  them  in  a  very  few  minutes,  but  I  can  give  you  the  December  state- 

ment.  which  brings  up  the  tonnage  for  the  year.     It  i^  merely  an  aggregation 

114  of  the  others  all  tTiro\%ii  together.    (  Producing  pap<*r.  J    There  is  the  form  that 
the  statement  is  made  up  u)Km.    This  is  for  Novemlier.    That  is  the  last  one 

that  ha<i  lieen  printed.  They  are  all  kept  preei^dy  like  that  in  form.  [rnMluciog 
another  pafMT.]  There  is  the  D«»cemb<'r  statement  of  lf:?rt:»,  which  embraces  the  ton- 
nage for  the  >ear. 

Q.  Have  you  the  material  here  to  give  us  the  return**  for  the  entire  year  of  19HC 
down  to  and  including  DeeemlMT  ? 

A.  I  have  not.     I  have  not  n'eeivM  them  yet. 

(j.  Then  this  is  not  only  the  last  one  printed,  but  the  last  one  made  up  T 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Ami  the  last  one  for  which  you  have  the  niateriaU  f 

A.  Yen,  hir ;  the  last  one  for  which  I  have  the  materia!.'*. 

Q.  When  do  you  receive  your  returns  f 

A.  Thev  are  usually  completed  by  the  l.'ith  of  the  niontli— fntin  the  l.'ith  to  the 
18tb. 

Q.  What  are  them^  marks  in  re<l  ink  f 

A.  Percentages. 

Q.  These  are  the  pereeiitages  of  what  t 

A.  Percentages  on  the  total  of  th»»  eiduiun  in  wliirh  tlo'v  appear.  The  first  re<l 
figores  an*  the  iMTcentages  tor  the  month  of  December.  Ik-.'i.  The  other  is  the  j>er- 
centage  aw  it  relates  to  tlit>  iMitire  product  ion  for  the  year. 

Q.  Not  the  |N'rcentages  allotte«l  at  the  beginning  of  the  \vi\t  T 

A.  No,  sir:  tu*t  at  all.     It  is  f»initdy  to  nIiow  the  percentage  of  the  production. 

(Mr.  liendell  otfereil  in  evidence  all  the  statements  of  returnn  made  by  the  varions 
companies  pr(Klnce«l  by  the  witnes?*:  al-M*  tin*  two  Ntatenients  produce«l  by  the  wil- 
tieas,  l»eing  for  De«'<*mbcr,  Ihh.'i,  and  November,  l^.'*«». ) 
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Ttie  stat«>n*DU  pnidD(;{><l  b;  the  witness  are  M  foUows: 

ran  Fuii.AiiEu>HiA  AKD  SKAjiKa  n.  ».  co. 

Anl\raeitt  ooal  lonnasti  Ifn'omtbtr,  1966. 

PmsIus 

For  shlpnieiit  bf  Schajlkill  CarbI 

Famua  overL.  &  8.  6Wi«\oa 

a  C.  &  W.  Br.  &  N.  C.  B.  E 

•■      "    S.  8.  &L.  Hr 

Enat  "    L.  V.  K.  R.  &.  L.  A^  8.  division 

West  Ai  south  from  PineOrovo 

.    Consumed  on  laterals 

For  comuaDj-'s  use,  P.  tk  K 63,528.00 

L.A,8 31,1K.M 


463,  SIS.  13 
76.675.15 
487. 161. 1» 
3,6Tt.(H 
51.SK.ai 
9,91&I3 
19.5ugL« 
13. 307.  n 


Rec'd  from  N.  C.  R.  R 

Coal  to  Pacific  coast  of  the  U.  S 15.00 

"  foreign  points,  &e . " 

■■  D.&H.C:Co 6,82?.  12 

toL.  V.  R.  B.  Hanover  C.  Co BSi.OS 

'■  B.     "     "    BedAshC.Co 1,567.19 

from  Sosqnohanna  C.  Co " 

nscil  at  mines  for  steam  and  lieating  pnrpoaes  and 

bylaborent,  &o 1.731.00 


Total  subject  to  allotment.. 
E.  4  O.  E. 

H.  W,  IlANcoeK. 

Aad.  C.  if-S.  Trrtfflc. 

]a,i6,w. 


DELAWARE,   LACKAWANNA  &   WESTERN  RAILROAD   CO. 

(CiMl  deparCment,  SA  Embangi  Place,  E.  R.  Halden,  McoDd  Tice-preaidsnt.    P.  O.  box,  MM.} 

New  Yoek,  Dm.  15, 188G. 
Ur.  JoHK  H.  Jones, 

2-i7  So.  ithStr.,  Philadeljihia,  Pa.  : 

Dear  Sir:  Total  tonnage  of  this  company  for  November,  1886-.- . .  5.^7,78111 

Less  D.  &  H.  Canal  Oo 1,907.15 

"  Pa.  R.  R 26,867.01 

28,67115 

.■i29,ll)e.ll 
On  hand  at  tide  and  iu  transit,  including  shipper's  coal 10,175.19 

Yours,  truly, 

E.  B.  HOLDIS, 


116  Okfice  Coal  Department, 

Dblawakk  and  Hudsoit  Canal  Co., 

Procidenee,  Fa.,  Novtmber  301*,  1ft*. 
John  H.  Jones,  Esq., 

227  South  ith  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  r 
Coal  mined  and  forwarded  by  tbo  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company  (or  tli* 
month  ending  Saturday,  November  30ih,  IHSG ; 
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D.  4cH.C.Co.  Week.         ^"IT!"' 


roWTI 325.028.02     3,040.139.07 

OtTH tt&,9t«.15         102.ttM.02 

TotalD.AIT 351,017.17     3.233.02&00 

'fMitported  AC.  Erie ...       51.764.08        6<8,a00.13 

ToUl 403,6H105     3.H)i.83&0l 

Oorrtfpcnding  tim^  in  1865. 

I.  4b  R.  North 330.172.13     2,783,501.17 

hStfL  Soolh  45.483.18        231.836.13 

ToUl '  384.658.00     2,005.4^8.00 

'rmaeported  ao.  Ene 48.4MI.0i        507.730.00 

ToUl 433.136l11     8.603,158.18 

ToUl  inciTMe.  18S6 908.170.03 

ToUl accrvejM*.  lt*8li 20.454.06    

A.  H,  Vanduxo,  SypU, 

IKtt)!  rKOVIfiKXCK  PlJiCK. 

Seranton,  iVuRd.,  December  7/A,  l??8(i. 

Drar  Sir:  B<*1ow  plcaHc  f)n<l  statement  of  coal  niimMl  ami  forwanled  by  the  Del. 
lOd  Hud.  Canal  Cu.  lor  uionth  Noveiiil>or,  16^. 

X  and  H.  C.  Co.  : 

Coal  Hro<»k 24.074.15 

Carbondalo(No.  1  ahaft.     No.  lUhaft.     Powderlv) *2il,lH:<.IK4 

Jerwvii  No.  1 *. IH.lhill.  12 

17       Whit"<pOak 12.tnil.04 

OranHV  Ulaiid H.r)4a>.(>2 

EddvCnvk KJ.OhT.OD 

Marviiii Ift.IJll.m 

LyettuCnTk 14.r»r>7.  ll» 

DickMoii ir»,  7:w.  ir» 

Voiintonrk 20.43.'.  11 

Manville  1'.,  14«.  17 

MillCivek 7.a»3.  ID 

rineRid«.« 17,4ihi.  15 

LaiiwI  Klin 10, 513.  OH 

Halt.  81oiM» 5.1117.01 

CotiynKliani 7.  lHi5. 04 

Bait.  Tunnel 9.452.05 

riyniouth  No.  2 14.54I3.0«J 

"    3 1H.401».  11 

*'    4 lO,ir*.0M 

•'   5 15.7:.0.  13 

BoHton 12.H7O.00 

Total  Del.  and  Ilnd.  Canal  Co.  interent  of  D.  and  H :^J1.5«*l<».U5 

Jontractont : 

JoucfiS.  A  Co 12.3.-i7.(H) 

JobniM.n  iV  Ct» 12.<i7l».tM» 

Bridgt^C.  Co 5.921.12 

Total  conlrai'tor'«  intorent  of  D.  and  H 30.:i07. 12 

Total  pnMluotlon  interi'Mt  of  D.  A  If.  pro|MT* 351,917.17 

*  InclodtHi  iti  alMive  total  tigurvn  in  2073^;;  toun  coal  ooumiukmI  by  ciuployeea  duriog 
Dooth  NovcmlK«r. 
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P«Dua.  Cool  Co.  E.  ftud  W.  V.  jQDction... 

"  Edgorton 

"  Lackn.  C.  Co 

Batler  Coal  Co.  Pittaton 

Frisbie  and  Co.  Ashley 

MillCraek 

\V.  H.  Davia  and  Co.  Ashley 

Mill  Creek 

"  SngarNotch 

"  Looka.  Coal  Co  .... . 

■'  Edgertou 

"  Elmwood . 

A,  Lna|;doD  and  Co.  Giaeay  Island  C.  Co  . . 

■ '  Ed^uTton 

"  Klin  wood 

"  Spring  Brook 

Hanover  Coftl  Co.  Sugar  Notch 

118      WliltuBy  and  Kemmsrer  Ashloy , 

"  Elmwood 


i,rs.(o 

a,i«.oi 

l,Mt,W 

*5.«1 

364.11 

3,99&.l» 

l.flBXB 

l.VOM 

ue.» 

H.OI 

1.06tll 

5.tia(.19 

is:.« 

aatcu 
3iM.oe 

1T9.1* 

1.TSB.1* 

l.&G.V> 

'Jftji 

SM.* 

ttO» 

4S,» 

Total  iTansjiortedaa.  Erie 51, 7W-«' 

Total 403.6fa.» 


Uillaido  Coal  aodT.Co  . 


IG—tom  UK.   A.  F.  S.) 

pennstlvajila  railroad  compaxv, 

Accounting  Depahtmkst, 

I'hilailtli'hia,  iJ«*«6<T  H(A,  l*f>. 

Report  of  atithraciie  coal  foraardtd  /ront  tkt  regiont  nawted  Mow  during  U<  MWll  ^ 


Sblpper. 

'^.i" 

'52." 

Ton*. 

Cwt 

TOBI. 

C«l 

Fboh  WTOMina  Bkoiok  : 

Pcas*.B.B 

61, 817 
14.181 

SS.SM 

ST.OTl 

J7.B(B 

42.012 

28. «« 

OS 

OS 

«s 
vr 

va,at 

in,  TO 

is 

■■  K.  (t  W.  tt  E.  R..  (Mm  colUeri**  on  thmt 
line.  (KMpIlDg  ooaJ  fiom  Wul  End 

By  Morthern   Centr.1    TUllw.r.from   col- 

OlherrfiiVpi^.. 
P.Bn».RE.... 

It 

Fboh  LtmoB  Reoioh: 

Bj  8.,  H.  i  W.  R.  R„  from  coUieriw  OB  thml 

OUierrtlppeni.. 
Other  ahlppen. 

" 

S11.3M 

n 

xm.vt 

M.TW 

10 

„ 
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119  PKNNSYLVAXIA  COAL  COMPAXT. 

0«orf«  A.  Hoyt,  pratident;  Edwin  H.  Ifaad, treairarer;  Wm.  S.  Strart,  McraUrf ;  c*plul« $S,000,OM ; 

offlce,  No.  1  BroadwAj ;  pMt-offlce  box,  1071.] 

New  York,  Dee.  G,  1886. 
John  H.  Jones,  Esq.,  Aectf  PhUa.,  Pa, : 

Dk.  Sir  :  Below  pleaM  find  toQuaj^  of  thU  company  for  Noveuiber,  ItiSC : 

Toot. 

Shipped  Kast  tAide 101.345.11 

on  linen 1H.UCU.13 

Weet  via  Erie  4t  L.  &  8 'i6,81*2.1S> 

Total 146,528.03 

Uokd  for  steam,  &c.,  at  mines  (not  included  above) 5,428 

Used  for  minen*,  Sec,  at  mines  (not  included  above) 1,053 

On  band  at  tide  Nov.  30, '86 17,200 

Youth,  tnily, 

Wm.  'H.    ZlKGLER, 

(;.  Sales  JgL 


Nkw  Yokk,  Lakk  Erie  «&  Wkhtern  Railroad  Co., 

Vic'K-Pre«dext'8  Oitice, 

yew  Torkf  Devr,  13fA,  leiH>. 
Mr.  Jno.  H.  Jonks, 

Jcc/..  ^tS7  South  ith  St.,  rhiladtlphia,  Pa.  : 

Dear  8ik:  I  bc);  to  advise  you  tbat  our  antbracite  tonnaf^t)  for  tbe  month  of  No- 
vemWr  amounted  to  tifty-ei^[bt  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirteen  tons  and  tifteen 
cwt.  (.'»H,1>13  tons  «Jt  ir>  cwt.). 
Yourn.  truly, 

8.  M.  Ffi.ton. 
per  S.f  First  yice-l^reedt. 
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KORWARl»l.Nlt   OFFICE   I.KHirtll   VALLEY   R.    R.   CO.,   PACKERTON,   PA. 


SlatrmfHt  nhoiring  total  ton natjr  orrr  L.  V.  «f*  /'.  S.  Y.  Kde.for  each  rr^ioN,iri/A  dietribu- 

tioH  and  deductionM,     yoremlnr,  *e«6. 


K4'KioDft. 


November. 


Total  firom 
January  1. 


WyomlDK 328.117.07 

Baaellon 24<i,367. 13 

B.  Meadow H.\4(NL07 

Mabauoy l51,7tr7.M 


Grand  total  Ii(n.ft7t).10 


3.1Q«,«»5.]a 

2. 128.  AM.  M 

732.704.11 

1.37B.6M.M 


•.440. 


00 


DLSTUIBUTION. 


I. 


I»calM4torM.Chiiak 9. 

Forwd.  ••    uiieL.  V.  R.  R IJ, 

llrld.  tofiirnart>i»  A-  nitg.  cnt 71, 

SchiulkillA  L.KR 

Inmt'on  K.  R 

r.A  K.R.K 

KamlMLR 

IVrkiomru  R.  R  14, 

N.r.Uiv  .P.AK.R.R 11, 

IMH  M»rrlH(*Himl 40, 

X  J.  Div.  I..  V.  K.  R I  lOii. 

M.AE.R.R    .   '      3. 

Hr).  I>iv.  P.  R.  R 147. 

Crnlr-I  RUN. J 

ALA  A.  ll.M.r.  uMof  C.I 13. 

T»P.N.Y.KR 12i». 

•  K.C.R.R '      :i. 

L#kifliOanaJK.M.C ,      «. 

aH.4tW.R.R         !      4, 

L.A8.Dlv.C.R.R.orX.J 


038  07 
070.05 
IMI.00 


I        S.  Kl 


f».oaiu 

132,A8A.00 
714. 07ft.  02 

I  63.11 

2«2. 10  ;  1. 030.  17 

070. 11  &.M113 
21. 19  '  18&.  IS 

064.00  116.790.  IS 

143.00  91.300.18 

MM.  W)  SNl.  421. 01 

OOOlIU  >  1.64I.KI5.18 

334.12  M.41ri.ll 
777.  14  ■  1.245,474.13 
350.17  4,  4111. 16 
047.  «M  11 A  412.04 
70XIi  ,  1,039. 490.  Ot 
K'.7.07  .  31.09C1I 
521.10  t51,lt|l.1ft 

I  U6  .  73, 603.  It 

67.  OM  346. 13 


XABOR   TliOUULEa    IS   PENNSYLVANIA.  ^^B 

Staiaitcnt  nhoiriny  total  tonnage  orrr  L.   V.  if  P.  2f.  T.  Bilt. — CoQlinofd. 

DlBTRmrtlOK— Cnnllnntd. 


DBDCOnONS. 


I 


L.  It  W.  B.  U.  Co.  Eo.  V.-Barre 

AI.1M1 

Ik  A  B.R.R.I..Jct.    Tnaa  .. 


D.l.    PDA  Died  Minn.. 


Respectfally, 
Due.  4th,  1886. 


2,231.10 

11,  WM 


mm.  II 


10       %4« 


imiT 

14.tT4.d* 

!l,4«ll.0a 
118.  «SS.  09 

i.mw 

B.es».u 

ntttm 

Hauu,  P.  Bg.  L.  &  s.  c.  s.  R.  N.  J :..; 

im:» 

igi.M4.ng 
tti.  014.0a 

•■•^■S! 

NoTflmber. 

iseg. 

NoTsmber, 

DiffneDce. 

"K- 

'K- 

Diifcr™» 

Fhirad'a  &  R.»d.R. 

S2»,  108. 17 

ne;s28.o; 

85,712.07 

10,8I<7,45R,0I 
6,587,538.15 

4.894,888.18 

3.2I8,B.'>4.0t 
3, 190, 32S.  01 
1,287,204.00 

881,  m.  IB 

1 

Lehlf-ta  VaUey  R.  R.. 
Del.,  lack.  &W.R. 

'6«0,M4.ie|iiic,B3,2I2.0» 

8, 47ai  tSS.  02  Isa  m  144!  ii 
4MW.SM.0IIDO.   t^4Kll 
1,883. 858. OWIdo.  as, IKN 

ilwmiiiiK.  K.x.a 

I.lMMa.ll|DH.  87,»1> 
B7S,tXL«3|lM.    87.in.12 

Del.  aodHud.CaDal 

Ms!  95l'.  Hi 
ISll,0B8.01 

l)2,M4.01 

[DC.'    S;S4(l.0i 
Dec.  12. 557.18 

[BO.     4.778. 08 

n?y!,'i.,e.  aVrV 

Total 

),  277, 838. 11 

1.!7B,118.01 

Dec.   1,470.10 

%  326, 012. 05 

^•^-H—- ° 
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The  stock  of  coal  on  hand  at  tide-water  sbippinf^  pointH,  November  tH)tb,  IdSC,  -x 
393/^2  tons;  on  October  aim,  lt*r^,  440,962  toun;  decreane,  47,74i<j  tons. 

John  11.  Jonk.^, 

AccounlaHt. 
Room  12,  No.  227  Porrii  Foi'inii  Strkkt, 

Phladelphia,  Itrvemher,  \f*:&i. 
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ANTIIRAl'ITK   COAL  TOXXAlJK. 


Statement  of  anthracite  coal  tonnage  for  month  of  Dfremherf  IrteTi,  compared  irith  name  pt' 

riod  lawt  tftar. 

(ThiA  •t«teiuent  incliitlrii  th«  entire  prmlurtinn  of  antbractte  coal,  exccvting  that  coiuanied  by  em' 

plo>6ii,  and  for  steam  and  hcatiuf(  purptiaea  atM>ut  tbe  minea.) 


December,  IMS. 


December  IB&i. 


DifTfreoce. 


Philad'a  A-  R4>ad.  R.  R  . 
Lebixh  Vall.v  U.K.... 
DrL  Lack.  Jt  V.  R.  R  . . 
Del.  ik  Hud. Canal  Co.. 

P«no«ylvania  K.  R 

pMin'a  CoaHNi 

N.  v.,  L.  K.  A  W.  R.  R  . 

Total 


l,l.^^7lfl.»3 

37.90 

6.'9,  OM.  12 

20.  M 

:t^»44.0« 

12.98 

3IH,214.00 

10.82 

301,  347.  lU 

10.05 

]i.'>.(M2.05 

4.M6 

77.  »U3. 18 

2.60 

2,996,8:>5.03 

100.00 

K81.748.10 

Inc. 

2,VI.  9«7. 13 

505, 270. 13 

Inc. 

123,7b5.19 

47«.  375. 12 

Doc. 

87. 431.  (•e 

29.%  174.  05 

Inc. 

23. 040. 04 

242.114.19 

Inc. 

59.232.11 

131  018  11 

Inc. 

14. 623. 14 

•137.rJ«.03 

Dec. 

59.832.05 

For  year  1885. 


PbllailaA:  Read.  R.  R 11.680  780.06 

LebigU  Vallev  K.  K 6.107.444.14 

1>«*I.  LmK.  A:  \V.  R.  R 4,P87.K14.U7 

l>fl.  AH  lid.  Canal  Co 3,  :mU.  H73,  09 

Pennaxlvania  R  R .'{.3(13.685  01 

Pvnn'a  Coal  Co  1.  .'KiO.  eav  18 

N.  y.,  L.  K.  A  \V.  IL  R 6.'l.  2'J«.  01 

Total '  31.6'.a  .V.»y.l6 


36.94  I 
10.31  . 
l.S.  77 
10.44 
10.  73 
4.75 
2.06 


2, 6C9. 438. 13  ,  Inc.    327. 380. 10    12. 20 


For  year  1884. 1 


Dltr««  fence. 


11.163.920.01  Inc. 
5,9.35.254.10  Inc. 
5.201,361.16  Dec. 
3.  :i62, 679. 16  Dev. 
3,169.287.03  I  Inc. 
1,  .307. 945.  15  I  Inc. 
52.3.546.08  i  Inc. 


5^6.860. 05 
I  ?J.  190.01 
216.527.09 
00,  8ti6.  07 
224,307.18 

n»2.74o.o:i 

127.679.13 


4.63 
2.90 
4.10 
L81 
7.08 
7.:«5 
24.89 


100.00     *30,  7:i6,  Otf.').  09  I  Inc.    866.534.07      2.82 


•(Torrrrtod  «*tttt«-mrnt  «»f  tln'  tonnajie  of  N.  Y..  I-  E.  A  W.  R.  R.  for  188|  inm-aiM  *  the  total  |»rodnc* 
lion  for  tli.it  \t-Mi  :i8.7fl2  ion«.  In  additinu.  4(>.'J47  tonn.  whit  li  wan  intliidcd  in  the  tuuna^i  h  «>f  uther 
lotcrmtA  t«T  IfM,  ia  claimrd  at  chart;<'ttl>It>  to  tbat  comiiany. 


T!;<»  Htotk  of  coal  on  liimtl  at  ti«lc-wat«*r  sbippin^x  pointH,  DiTonibrr  :ilHt,  l^**^>,  was 
7r>4.ri4r>  toim  ;  on  NovciiiImt  :)nth,  tVTO.KKt  toiiH  ;  inrrcum*,  f^4, 142  toun.  Tbe  amount  on 
baiKl  DimmmuImt  :UHt.  1*^-1,  waMH71,«Wl  toiia. 

Of  the  total  production  in  1K<»,  D;,2:M).l7n  tonn.  or  .'il.'.M  per  riMit.  woh  fnun  tin*  Wy- 
oming rt'ijitMi :  'i.-t'H.tJitl  touM,  or  l^».tl.'»  ptT  cent,  trotu  L('bi};li  region,  and  l», 4-^,42t> 
tout,  or  'MHi[  per  c«*nt.  /roni  Schuylktli  region. 

KaMtern  coni|M*titive  tonnage,  including  all  roal  wbicb  for  liinil  cfniHUinption  or  in 
traiiMit.  reactieH  any  point  on  HndHon  Kiver  or  tbe  Hay  of  New  Y<irk,or  wbicli  puMH«*s 
out  ot'  the  capes  «)t  the  Delaware. 

T»ma. 

1-^:^ ii.i»:.d.nH7 

1-^^ 12.  (Kn»,  !r:»5 


No. 227  S<n  in  roiuTii  Sthkk.i, 

I'hiladelphia,  Januarif,  l.-,S'>, 


.hniN   n.  .TOXKS, 

Arrt}MHtant. 


124  H.  When*  i«*  th«»  PennnylvaniaCoal  Company  located  f 

\.  The  I'entiHylvania  Coal  Company'H  collierieN  are  hnated  In'twoen  Si-rniiton 
and  VVilkehharre.     1  thinh  they  have  (»iie  or  two  rtdlieries  tudow  I'ittHton.     1  was  go« 
ing  t«»  Hay  all  were  In'tween  Scrant<in  ami  TittHton. 
<^.  It  ban  a  railroad  of  itn  <»wn  ? 

A.  It  did  baveu  niilnmd  of  it.n  own  until  recently,  and  1  uni  n<»t  able  to  nay  ho^  far 
it  is  connected  with  the  railroad  which  takes  its  place. 
44    PENN 
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liutwiMtii  Pittalon  nn J  Hawln  in  mh- 
(>Ht'^ru  Ksiiroud,  ■□<!  tliv  Enf  Cuial. 
ud  u  uaw  road  citllcd  the  Eri#  aaii  Wjf- 
1  .uol  euictly  upon  its  line, but  t«tH^ 
er  &  luiiiimutiva  rtuid.  ^IH 

U  BftilrOHd  CompHiijr  at  all  1         ^^M 
ysioally  ur  |;iHigrapbicall;.  ^^| 


Q.  \Sb  detiira  jou 
Uie  time  the  OTgauiz 

A.    I  wilt  do  80. 

II.  With  u'homdii 

M  aooniiiJliiTit  J, ml  ,1 

fcOylKKly    flsL-  iMiiiLi 

ftlidcorr.'ft  cl.n.  i.i  . 

Q.  Di(ly..ul,ii>r.. 

A.  0<:<:iMiuDul],v  il' 

ii.  Uavu  you  aii.i  < 

duct  of  tllU  :i 


I  li 


ir  iifuI«ii>iMiI«,  niQulng  la 


D  corrpapond  nitli  refereiit'i!  Ui  ^'onrdalin 


''lit  to  adjuBt  reports  aud  acvotinta  T 

'  li  lietwecn  yourself  aud  nny  oueelse  in  ibeniii' 

I  t>'<ipeoC  lo  j'onr  dutipsf 

tint;  to  tliu  liKiirei  tbeiu>*eW«B  niropi;  •>  b  idn- 


Q.  Have  yon  »ny  m 

A.  I  wrote  iLe  Ivttern  ti 
nAQie  tu  tbem. 

Q.  MakiutcmoDtbly  allutcDentsr 

A.  AnnouiiuiDK  tbe  allotirienlB  oh  tbey  wert^  arriv«d  at  upon  tlio  baaii  of  p«r»iil- 
AKU.  Mr.  Harrix  would  auuDiincfi  to  uiu  the  amount  that  was  «uppoHed  to  In-  aectt- 
Mty  fur  the  month,  and  I  would  divide  thai  in  Ibo  allotment  perconlugwi  aoFonliof 
to  thu  data  I  bad  and  notify  the  various  interuNla. 

Q.  Will  yon  plna««  jimiliicd  that  oorreKpuudcDCH  T 

A.  1  have  thu  latter  b<»)l[e  here  with  the  original  lottors.  I  liavu  made  mpiw  iJ 
(hhI)  particular  fomi  that  we  nsed  during  Ihe  whole  periofl,  beginning  in  (Vbrnai;. 
1685.    Thexe  conieH  were  xeut  to  each  one  of  the  interesta  niuntil. 

f  Wittieaa  prodncc'l  copies  of  fomis  of  lotrpri. ) 

we  would  like  to  fcnow  the  allotment  to  each  company  for  each  moutb  dnrinictU 
period  of  two  years.     Can  you  j;iv6  ua  that  information  t 

A.  Do  you  mpan  the  amount  that  was  allotted  lo  each  company  for  each  moath 
during  tbe  pcriodT 

Q.  Yes. 

A,  I  have  not  got  it  in  tabulated  form.     I  can  give  yon  the  statement. 

Q.  If  yon  prefer  to  put  it  in  tabulated  form  you  can  do  that,  and  give  it  to  a*  in  * 
statement. 


lilldosn. 
Q.  Have  yon  any  correspondei 
A.  None  whatever. 
Q.  Any  circulars! 
A.  None  whatever. 
Q.  Did  yon  notify  any  partie 


B  of  any  kind  with  lespecl  lo  the  price  of  coalf 


A.  No,  t 


,t  any  ti 


:e  of  coal  at  any  ti 


126  Q.  Wasany  ttctii 

nient  committee,  oi 
prices  or  values  of  coalT 

A.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  1  can  answer  no.  So  far  as  the  others  whom  yoa  hare 
named  are  concerned,  I  know  nothing  about  their  actions.  I  never  had  any  meeliDE 
with  them,  and  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

Q.  How  has  the  price  of  coal  been  regulated  during  the  past  two  years  t 

A.  I  conld  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Wliat  other  correspondence  have  you  T 

A.  Ab  I  tell  you,  I  have  correspondence  here  relating  to  the  details  of  our  Bgara. 
Sometimes  a  clerical  error  would  occur,  or  some Cblug  like  tbat. 

Q.  Mere  qoestlonsof  clerical  mistakes  I 

A.  Yes,  sir.    Tbey  are  simply  little  matters  that  occur  every  day. 

Q.  Hare  yon  any  correspondence  with  respect  to  these  caeee^  or  an;  of  thsMcaM 
of  adjustnieuts  of  accounts  between  the  dilFerent  compauieaf 

A.  YeH,  sir;  I  think  there  might  be  ennietbing  of  tbe  kind  here. 

Q.  I  ebonld  like  yon  to  produce  any  letters  of  that  character. 
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A.  I  wfMiIfl  have  to  ^o  over  »nd  pick  them  out. 

Mr.  Okni»kll.  You  ran  do  thnt  at  your  leiHure. 

(CopifH  of  h'tterH  ulrtMidy  pnMluc«<l  by  the  witiieiw  ofTorpd  in  evidence  and  marke<l 
Exhibit  No.  4.) 

Q.  Have  you  any  RtatiHtirH  or  reoonl  in  any  Hha|>o  of  the  amount  of  coal  pro<luce4l 
by  the  variouH  ))ro<lucerMUH  diMtin^ui^hcd  fn>ni  that  prodiir(*d  or  Hhippe<l  ovt*r  theae 
half  do/en  Iin«*H  of  railroad  and  canal  ? 

A.  Not  any  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  uh  how  much  the  IMiiladclphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
pmuy  piodiHM'M,  or  Iium  phnIucmmI  within  a  given  iR^ritMl,  or  hIupikhI  f 

A.   I  am  not  aide  to  givo  you  that  information  with<Mit  rcferriuir  to  their  ac- 
127      (MKint.  and  I  hav«'  not  got  t^nit  with  nu*.     The  Philadf*lphia  and  Rvading  Coal 
and  Iron  Company'n  tounagi\  an  Huch,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with. 

Q.  How  utany  road^  and  which  of  them,  and  how  many  inten*HtN  and  which  of 
tbeui.  report  to  yon  who  the  prtMlucerH  are  and  the  amount  of  the  pro4luction  hy 
each  f 

A.  The  I)i>l:iwan«  and  HndHon  Canal  Company,  I  believe,  an»  the  only  onea  which 
report  that,  and  they  do  it  for  their  own  convenience.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  asked 
them  to.  They  hiniply  took  that  form,  or  oflicially  made  that  form  to  aatiafy  them- 
Helve**. 

Q.  The  INMinKvlvania  R:nln»:id  Cotnpany'M  return  fthowH  the  amount  produ(;e<l  by 
them  and  by  other  pro<lucerri  aH  a  whole  apart  fr<»m  them  T 

A.  1  do  not  know  them  as  producerN  of  coal  at  all. 

(^.  What  iM  the  meaning  in  their  ivturn  of  the  entries  the  IVnuHylvania  Railroad, 
mnd  the  entrien  "  (»ther  shipperxf " 

A.  I  underniand  that  to  mean  that  tli**  tonnage  Htate<l  hen*  is  tonnage  that  in  con- 
trolled by  the  IVnuMvlvauia  Railroad.  That  ia  to  say,  their  coal  iutereata— tho  coal 
intereKtM  which  are  controlled  by  the  Pennaylvania  Railnmd,  and  the  other  tonnage  ia 
that  of  shipperH  who  are  not  contn>lled  by  the  Pennaylvania  Railn>ad. 

1^.  What  do  you  mean  by  •*contr«dle<l  by  the  IViinaylvauia  Railroiul  f" 

A.  Their  corpt»rationM  are  controlbsl  by  the  railroad. 

(^.  (orporationN  of  which  they  own  thentock  f 

A.  I  am  not  familiar  enough  with  the  detail  to  answer  th<»s(>  ((UONtious  of  my  own 
knowledgi*.     I  himply  know  current  rumor. 

i^.   What  do  you  mean  by  **  n*»t  controlled?" 

A.  That  the  mining  operations  are  in  no  way  connected  with  the  PenuMylvauia 
Kailn>ad  Company's  organ i/at inn. 

Q.  Tiies*'  rfturiis  are  ma<le  to  you  by  half  a  doz.en  interests,  or  then'abouts,  and  as 
we  under<«iand  fimu  prior  witnesM's,  each  <»f  those  returnn  includesanumbcr  of  differ* 
ent  producers  f  Take  the  case  of  your  own  company,  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railroad  Company,  an<l  state,  as  far  as  you  can,  what  pn>ducersor  what  did'erent  in- 

tfTCftts  ar  included  in  the  same  n^turn. 
iM**  A.  In  the  Ht.itement  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company  up 

to  this  time,  the  tonnage  originating  upon  the  Lehigh  and  Susi|uehanna  Rail- 
mad,  and  the  tonnage  originating  on  the  tracks  of  the  IMiiladelphia  and  Reading 
Railroad,  were  iucludeil  as  their  tonnage. 

V.  its  the  Pliila<le1phia  an<l  Reading  Railroad  Company,  aa  such,  a  prtNlucerof  coal  f 

A.  Not  to  niy  knowNnlge. 

(^.  It  o\%ns  all  of  the  stock  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany, floes  it  not  f 

A.  I  am  not  prepanMl  to  answer  that.  I  do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge  what 
the  r**lations  are,  excepting,  by  common  rumor,  they  contnd  that  coriM>ration. 

By  Mr.  Cassii>\y  : 

Q.  That  is  the  general  understanding  among  railn>ad  and  mining  ix'ople  f 
A.  Yen;  ih.it  is  the  nu<lemtantling. 

Bv  Mr.  <i!:\i>Ei.L: 

• 

<^.  Is  there  A  considerable  amoutit  of  c(»al  pnMluced  near  and  shippeil  over  the  lines 
of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Kailroad  (%»nipany  which  is  not  produc<Ml  by  any 
CO  npany  c«mtroIl«>d  by  that  railrt)ad  f 

A.   1  hardiv  think  I  iiiitierstanti  voiir  question. 

1^.  Ale  theft*  not  many  individual  operators  ainl  corporaticms  producing  coal  which 
isshippeil  over  the  linen  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Kcidiiig  Kailroail  Company  who  are 
nt»t  directiv  controlled  bv  that  cortkoration  T 

A.  I  iiiHUrHtaiid  there  are  iiidi\tiliial  onerators  who  an*  not  rontndlt>d  by  the  Read- 
ing Railroad  CtmipauN  or  the  Reading  Coal  atid  Inui  Company  who  ship  coal  (»ver  tiie 
Keatling  Kailroad. 

(^.  How  iH  the  productive  (|Uota  allotted  to  that  company  controllcNl  and  divide<l 
among  the  \arious  pnnlucers  f 

A.  I  aui  n(»t  able  to  answer.     I  do  not  know. 
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Q.  What  RiiiiMiirnB  c»ii  that  coiBpan;,  aa  an  ilJaarTBliDo  of  the  Tkrioiiftty  ..,_ 
iDcIudrtl  ill  tliia  iirtcniiiitAriaQ,  take  \fi  reslTict.  Ibe  pruitiii:tiiJii  of  ro&t  by  it  l>rii*M— _ 
lior  of  oiierators  and  luiDHra  to  tba  amnunl  nllottKd  to  that  oomp»Dy  T         '^ 
13S  A.  Dill  jiHi  My  wliat  lueivtures  can  thp;  take,  or  what  iiieiuiirrs  dhl  IhiV 


(j.  I  will  nak  foil  hotli  fincsfinii.i, 

A.  Tlioro  tti'c  a  good  iiifiuy  wayn  ia  wliicli  limy  ixiiilJ  ronrrii't  II,  t  Bupiiew.  if  (btj 
wuutcd  Id. 
Q.  ItG>inl>oi1min( 
A.  Il  midoiilitiHlly  cniiltl  bo  ilnue. 
Q.  niint  inoHMilruB  did  tbey  m  fai^C  takt  r 
A.  1  kuuw  untlitDi;  about  that.     I  can  mx  tvl[  yuii.     It  ilu><i>  iini coiue  into  otj  |irot- 

(j.  Wbut  in  the  iimximum  capacity  nf  production  of  the  callleri*^*  wlilub  iintanll; 
Hbiii  ovrr  tbo  Pliiladeliihia  and  Readiu);  Railroad  Comtiany'ii  llnut,  iacludiu^  l^«  1>- 
hign  Mid  SiiaqDbliunua  f 

A.  I  wnnM  uot  lie  able  to  Bay. 

Q.  What  ia  tbe  maxitiiuiii  capacity  of  the  cutireantlirauitn  rcKinn  f 

A.  That  ia  (iimi>iy  a  maltfir  of  opinion  and  surmUu.    Kuboily  kiiiiwh  I'xiwtly  wlut 

Q.  'Wbat  ia  your  best  opinion  on  the  subject  f 

A.  My  opinion,  in  about  43,000,000  tons,  BTBryl)qdy  workiug  to  Ibeir  full  capwit)', 
'«tiicb  ia  almost  a  iiliy)«>cal  iiiiiio«»ihility.  But  Iben  I  aay  if  everybody  did  Vfotk  1« 
their  fnli  capaeily  with  all  tii»  niineit  uon;  open,  I  snpjioHi)  ibcy  contd  tintdar* 
45,000,000  toDB. 

Q.  Hiippoae  tbere  were  a  market  for  any  quantity  wLiuli  coiild  be  pmdiioHd,  irbM 


would  be  the  full  ctkpacity  nfaicli  tbey  could  fairly  be  exiwcted  to  prodai 
A.  I  aay  it  ia  a  pbyalnal  impoaalbilily  to  produce  4S,lw,U0n  tons,  and  [ii*i 
H  beyond  tlieir  capacity.    Well,  I  would  aay  about  10,000,000  tons. 


Q,  With  tbe  pre«eut  opcuii>t!Bt 
A.  With  the  proaent  openiugfl  an  woknow  them.  , 

Q.  There  would  be  uo  dilBiiulty  in  increasinE  the  capacity  by  new  opeiiini^T 
A.  I  should  think  not.    There  are  pteuty  of^coal  laaila.     I  piesuiue  tber«  an  do 
difflcnltlea  in  that  reapiiot. 

Q.  There  are  plenty  of  coal  lands  held  t>y  large  corporatiooa,  are  lb^r«  iiott 

130  A    I  could  not  answer  that  ijueatiou.     I  prcauiue  tbi^y  du  own  lur^o  iiuantl- 
tles  of  coal  lauda. 

Q.  Tbi-re  in  no  reason  ao  far  an  yn  know,  wby  tb.>  caj.apify  ouuld  n.it  rradilj  l>f 
■n^e  60.000,000  tons,  or  even  wore  if  the  demaud'  were  to  require  it,  ia  there  t 

A.  1  aboutd  suppose  not.  I  do  not  see  why  there  eboald  be  any  limit  to  it,  if  then 
was  somebody  to  buy  it.     It  is  a  matter  of  development  and  eipendituTe. 

Q.  How  much  anthracite  coal  is  consumed  yearly  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  T 

A.  2,100,000  tons. 

Q.  How  does  the  cost  of  coal  in  Philadelphia  compare  with  its  cost  in  New  York 
CityT 

A.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that  subject.     lea 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  with  respect  t< 
thraoite  by  iron  fumacesf 

A.  Well,  it  is  only  in  a  general  way.  To  arrive  at  anything  definite  I  would  bt 
obliged  to  compile  it. 

Q.  Can  you  give  it  in  a  general  way  from  yonr  present  knowledge  I 

A.  Ifo;  I  can  not,  to  be  of  any  value. 

Q.  Could  yon  compile  separately  the  amount  of  the  consumption  for  each  of  tb* 
last  four  years  t 

A.  No'  it  would  be  a  matter  that  de|>ended  npon  the  witllngnessof  the  other  pixtie* 
to  futnisii  me  with  the  information.  Each  railroad  company  knows  its  own  di«lri- 
hution  of  Iliat  character  upon  it«  own  lines.  It  would  be  necessary  forme  togetlta 
figures  from  them.     I  am  not  sure  that  I  could  do  so. 

y.  Can  yon  give  us  a  general  idea  of  it  from  your  general  knowledge  ! 

A.  No,  I  would  not  want  to  state  any  figures  in  regard  to  it.  1  think  tt  is  availa- 
ble, and  c»u  be  had  at  any  time  by  examining  the  statistics. 

Q.  Yon  have  attended  the  meetings  of  the  allotuient  committee  of  the  AnthrMits 
Association  t 

A.  I  never  attended  any. 

131  Q.  Have  you  auy  other  notices  or  circulars  of  any  kind  or  kinds  sent  ont  by 
you  to  the  various  members  of  the  Anthracite  Association  besides  thow  yc' 

have  prod  need  f 
A.  None  at  all ;  none  whatever. 

Q.  Do  yon  notify  them  when  their  qaota  is  full  and  direct  them  to  aatpeDdl 
A.  Those  letters  embrace  that  informatiuu  that  I  have  already  (umiahM.. 
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Q.  You,  therefore,  iiii{;ht  have  notified  them  to  suHpend  f 

A.  No,  never  did  that;  simply  notified  them  of  the  conditUm  of  their  account* 
ctatinjc  that  it  wa8  over  or  nncier  the  allotment  up  to  dat«,  and  that  is  ito  stated. 

Q.  i>o  you  know  whether  they  did  or  did  not  Musi>end,  as  the  result  of  those  uoti- 
ficatiouN  f 

A.  I  do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  To  whom  are  they  sent  f 

A.  They  are  sent  to  the  presidents  of  the  companies  which  are  on  this  statement. 

By  Mr.  Snoih}RA88  : 

Q.  That  is,  to  the  railroad  companies  f 
A.  The  milmad  companies. 
Q.  Tnins]M>rtation  companies  T 
A.  Transportation  companies. 

By  Mr.  Cassidy: 

Q.  The  notice  to  them  would  simply  l>e  that  the  amount  of  the  allotment  was  such 
And  Hiirli  an  amount,  they  having  exceeded  it  or  come  under  it  ? 
A.  That  was  all. 

By  Mr.  Gexdkll: 

Q.  All  of  these  companieN  that  are  members  of  the  association  and  which  report  to 
you  have  railroads,  have  they  not  f 

A.  Yen;  certainly. 

Q.  And  all  of  them  have  some  railroad  within  the  Conim(»uwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
have  I  hey  not  f 

A.  VeH  :  I  think  HO. 

hy  Mr.  OlM8TK1>:  • 

Q.  I  think  you  stated  that  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  Ua^  not  f 
132  A.  And  the  Erie  and  Wyoming.     1  wan  in  doubt  for  a  moment  atM>ut  the  New 

York.  Lake  Erie  and  Western.     They  do  come  into  Pennsylvania,  I  think,  by 
AD  arrung«*m<*nt  with  another  road. 

Bv  Mr.  Grni>bll: 

Q.  All  the  anthracite  coal-fields  an*  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  are 
they  not  f 

A.  S<)  far  an  I  know.     All  that  we  know. 

(^.  All  thost^  that  an«  worked f 

A.  Y»*«,  nir. 

Q.  Aim!  the  various  traiiHportation  oompanie-s  that  have  Ix'en  mefitione<l  and  are 
partieM  to  thin  aMMNMution,  practically  eo%'er  the  entire  anthracite  tielil  f 

A.  TlH*y  <!«». 

i).  Aiul  with  the  roatU  under  their  control,  carry  all  the  anthracite  coal  that  is  car- 
rie<l  by  rail,  dt»  they  not  f 

A.  YcM,  Hir. 

Q.  AihI  pcrliapM,  if  the  Li'hi^h  Coal  and  Navigatitm  (^ompaiiy  be  consiilered  as 
^ntiicly  iiiclmltMl  with  the  Lehigh  and  SuN({uehaiina  Railroad,  tliey  include  all  the 
transiMtrtiition  couipaiiicM  which  carry  coal  in  any  way,  do  they  not  ? 

A.  S'o.  >ir;  they  do  not.  There  are  other  tranN|H)rt»tion  companies  that  carry  coal, 
but  not  orit^inally,  not  an  an  initial  line.     Them*  are  the  initial  lifie«4. 

<^.  Thi'v  »ov««r  all  thoH«»  which  carry  coal  from  the  mineHf 

A.  Of  coufM*  the  coal  from  these  niinei  is  <lintribut4Ml  among  the  railroadn. 

By  Mr   Snoimjkahm: 

1^.  They  ail  carry  coal  from  the  initial  point  where  the  coal  trafiic  originatenf 
A.   Yen,  sir. 

By  Mr.  (jIkm>ki.i.  : 

(^.  What  wan  the  apportionment  of  coal  in  tonit  and  |>ercentage  among  tho««  variotu 
conipanicH  lor  the  year  l^K*!! 

A.  The  allotment,  ho  f.ir  as  I  liave  any  knowh^lge  of  it  for  H*.'».  wa*  banr*!  upon 

W,UiNi,(NN)  tons  oiigiiially.     It    wan  undemttHHl   by   HiMne   partien  t«>  have   lM*«*n   in- 

crea.Hed  l,(MNi,(HK)  touH  durinK  that  year,  conimenring.  1  think,  in  .lune.     I  have 

1;{3       iiiiderHt<HMl  that  that  conMtniction  wan  not  generally  m«»  umlerHtiNMl.     IU),(MX),i)UU 

t«»nN  was  the  anionnt  allottiul  in  lH-v». 

Q.  .\nd  the  extra  million  waM  known  among  the  partien  as  the  filiating  million  f 

A.  Well,  it  haM  bet'ii  MO  called;  yen.  The  fighting  million,  rather.  1  have  l»een  told 
by  s«>nie  parties  contn^i'teil  with  the  iiit«'reHts  that  they  did  not  nndei-stand  that  that 
fighting  million  wan  to  l»e  mined,  but  the  others  uiKlerMKHMi  that,  it  wan.  I  do  ni»t 
know  anything  alMuit  the  deliberatioiiN  of  the  commtttiv,  and  therefore  know  noth- 
ing of  what  the  niiderstaudiug  really  wan. 
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Q.  Oivn  118  tli8  spportioriinent*! 

A,  The  ftpporliou  oreauUccniiiiiijy  fornneh  innntlit 

Q.  N(i;  tiiAuinounttiwarfleil  fur  thv  year  to  vtwtl  cninpanv  lii  pifrcoiitiif-d  auil  toniL 

A.  Wen,  I  will  clve  it  to  yim,  jadtKliuK  the  1,000,000.  I  juhI.  litiiii>vii  ti<  liavvli 
made  up  in  that  Bbapo.  I  nill  givu  it  to  yen  tbe  other  n-tty  if  you  want  (t,  Tb* 
Philftilalpljift  aiid  ReBitxng  CompHDy  wai  38,85  percent. ;  I  tie  Lehigh  V>]  1^5  waaUkfiD 
per  cent. ;  the  Delaware,  LHckao-anna  nnit  WpHMm  was  10.05  [wr  ennl. ;  Ili«  M*- 
Ware  aud  Hudson  Cxoal  CotiipaDy  wiw  11  percent.;  tliePeuuaylvMilitRttllruadCon- 
ptkDv  van  H  per  oeol.  i  tfae  Pennsylvania  Coal  Coiupuny  wb»  5  p"r  i-wnl.  j  thw  Sww 
York,  Lake  Erie  and  Woslero  wss  IJ  per  ount,  The  total  uroouril  for  tli«  y**ri4- 
lotted  To  eaoh  under  th»  ;jl,000,OIH)  tons  basis,  would  l<e :  PliilndtiliibU  aud  UrsdlsR 
KailroaaCoinpany,  l-2,(M:i,499toii!<;  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  li,07^'>*!nlIuiiB-,  llrlairan, 
Lackawanna  and  W"'<t'-i-n  Riiilrnn.)  Company,  4,»T5,iOO  tone;  D«)Airar«  and  Hod- 
eon  Canal  Coni pan V,  :i,-ll(ijiiiy  (rpii~;  thuPeunsvlvania Railroad  Comi>;ii)r,  V,4T!),VW 
tons;  theiPenD8ylv:,iiiM  <:,.d  Cmiiirmy,  1,550.000  tons;  tHb New TotV,  I.ak«  Erl»u4 
'Western  Railroad  C<>iii|ijiii\ ,  .|i.r,,iiLj^  roiiH. 

lotment  was  not  haad«d  to  me  aa  an  allotment  until  the  lat  of  ApriL    b  •flHt 
1S4      vords,  I  was  not  gi*en  the  aoootint  nntil  April.     It  oontlnoM  vntO  ^nQ  Mf 
1647,  BO  tliatthe  same  montliH  are  not  involved  In  the  apportionMeat. 
Q.  The  same  moutlu  eioept  thai  three  months  are  tranafurMd  to  t8<^,  ta  tkat  Ml    ; 

A.  There  appears  to  hare  been  no  ■llotaoent  o) 
-  eonnts  are  ooncemed,  prevailing  for  the  flni  thna  montlu  of  li 
aannt  I  ^all  give  70a  noit  embraoea  the  twelve  moutha  MkdlBKllateta  Slat,  ISBL 

^   ™- ,^.^ — ^ . — ,.^ '— -*^B  »fiotanwt  fi)rlB»)M«-    ■ 


Q,  Was  Any  luetmption  given  to  yoa  wit! 
Unniug  trntil  April  let,  18W  t 
A.  No,  tir;  exeepting  ttit  I  mw  a  0007 


with  reepaot  to  (ha  « 


uftpaan  la  tbe  wjafw  af  Ik 
„ -— (lBaetOlURA3lM,UA 

<i.  Tea  saw  koopy  of  whatt 

A.  In  the  teaUmony  of  Ur.  Hurts  I  ww  a  eopy  of  the  mlnntot  of  llM  neeUag^f  tt* 
committee  whhdi  I  did  not  attend,  and  know  uutfaiDg  ftboat  it  othenrlsa. 

?.  AndyoDhad  no  knowledge  of  it  then  nntllyou  tawUr.  HarrW  teatiaMmyt 
,  Well,  not  anUioritatively.     It  was  so  nnderstood.     In  talking  of  the  Mt^fect  «• 
aoderstood  that  it  was  to  laat  antll  March  Slat. 

Q.  Give  DS  the  1886  fignres. 

A.  I  was  told  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  did  not  accept  a  pereenl- 
age  allotment,  bnt  accepted  a  tonnage  allotment. 

Q.  Who  so  told  yon  I 

A.  Mr.  Harris,  and  that  they  would  be  governed  by  whatever  that  amnfce"'*''* 
was,  which  ia  3,500,000  l«ng.  The  total  oiittiiit  for  the  year  which  1  have  named  w*> 
set  down  to  be  33.i>00,OtKI  tuna,  npon  which  percentagea  were  made  based  epon 
30,000,000  tons,  and  allowing  the  Pennaylvauia  Railroad  a  apecitic  amount  instead  al 
a  percentage  apportionment.  The  rea«in  why  I  make  that  statement  is  beeanssit 
makea  two  aete  of  percentages;  that  is  alt.    Ho  yon  will  know  when  1  give  yon  the 

percentages  that  they  relate  to  two  diftereutvonditiona  of  attain). 
135  Q.  I  do  not  understand  you  exactly.     Do  you  mean  to  aay  that  ytiaaetapalt 

3.5110,000  tons  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  first,  and  Ihea  divided 
the  reit  into  a  100  per  oentt 

A.  We  dill.  That  is,  we  did  that  for  onr  own  convenience.  Then  I  took  fomr 
own  convenience  the  3,500,000  tons,  anil  ascertained  what  |>ercentago  that  was  of  lb* 
total  amount,  and  apportioned  that  to  the  Pennaylvania  Railroad,  and  dividrd  tba 
balance  upon  the  101)  per  cent.,  aud  I  can  give  yon  both. 

<J.  Thwn  your  two  lists  of  percentages,  as  I  nuderstaiid,  ate  these :  One  list  diviiiioi 
100  per  cent.  or3J,000,000  ttms  among  all  the  companieH  oiber  than  rbe  Pcnnsylvanis 
Railroad,  and  the  other  list  dividing  100  per  cent,  among  all  including  the  Feniu^l- 
vania  Railroad  t 

A,  Precisely  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Give  ns  both,  then. 

A,  The  percentage  based  upon  30,000,000  t<>ns  wonld  be  as  follows :  The  Philaifcl- 
phia  and  Reading  Railroad,  4'j  percent.  ;  theLehigh  Valley  Railroad,  31  Itj  percent: 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railmi^,  17.:t55  per  crnt. ;  the  DelaviTt 
and  Hndaon  Canal  Company,  11.895  per  cent. ;  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  &.*) 

En  cent. ;  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Railroad  Cnmpanv,  )t.l7  percent. 
aeed  upon  the  allotment  of  .13,500.000  tons,  and  calling  3,500,000  10.45  percent, tbs 
percentages  would  be  aa  follows  :  The  Philailolphia  and  Reatliug  Railroad,  37.60  per 
cent. ;  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  18.97  per  cent. ;  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  aod 
Western  Railroail,  15.54  per  cent. ;  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  10^  p*l 
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cent. ;  Pennflylvaiiiii Railroad  Company,  10.45  percent. ;  IVMinHvlvaniaCoal  rompany, 
4.H4  iH»r  cent. ;  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  WoHtern  Railroad  Company,  UtU  |kt  cent. 

Q.  Give  the  tons. 

A.  I  forjjot  to  mention  thoMO  aH  I  went  alonj;.    The  Philadelphia  and  Reading:  Rail- 

roaii  Company.  lV,r>Oi»,iMMi  tonn ;  the  Li'liiiih  Valley  Railniait  C«»mpany.  r».:U%IJHK)t<m»; 

the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  an<l  WeHtern  Railroad  rnmpany,  .'i.*J<H»,r)(M)   toUM ; 

136  the  Delaware  ami  Ihidson  Canal  Company,  :i,r)<*>H,.^>00  tonn;  the  PennHylvania 
Railroad  Company,  ^<,r>(K),000  tons ;  the  PennHylvania  Coal  (Nunpany,  li<)\M»,000 

tona;  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  WeHtern  Railroad  Company.  rH'»l,(MMl  tons. 

(Copy  of  hill  Hhown  witne8H.) 

Q.  Are  thorn)  two  tablen  on  pajjen  4  and  5  correct  T 

A.  YeM,  they  are  corn»ct,  I  think. 

Q.  You  have  prepared  a  H<*rie8  of  diagrams  and  pa|>eni|Mhowin^  th**  priMlnction  of 
aothracite  c<ml  for  a  long  »erieM  of  yearn,  have  you  not  1 

A.  Ye8,  Hir. 

1^.  Is  that  in  print  f       • 

A.  Yen,  Mir;  1  am  M)rry  to  nay,  ht>wever,  that  the  eilition  is  exhausted.  I  have  a 
copy  or  two,  I  believe,  at  home. 

Q.  Can  you  furnish  uh  with  one  copy  of  it  f 

A.  I  think  I  can. 

(Dia;{ram  and  tables  of  yearly  production  shown  wituetis. ) 

<^.  Is  that  one  f 

A.  That  appears  to  l)e  a  copy. 

(8ame  marked  for  identification  '*  F,  January  H,  1HH7.  E.  B.  M.,.J.  LC") 

Q.  I  think  your  answ(>r  covered  this  (|uestiou  ori^finally,  but  to  make  sure  about  it 
I  will  :isk  you  again.  The  various  returns  which  you  produced  are  all  tor  the  same 
month.     Doeseac'h  company  follow  that  same  form  every  numtli  f 

A.  They  do  substantially. 

i^.  And  has  subntantially  followed  it  for  the  last  two  years  f 

A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  Western  Anthracite  Coal  Asso<Mation. 

A.  Well,  I  can't  say  that  I  d<»peA<»nally.  That  is,  of  my  own  knowle<lije.  I  know 
then*  is  a  meeting  occasionally  held  which  is  announced  in  the  newspapers  as  the 
Western  Anthracite  Coal  Associatiou.     Beyond  that  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

Q.  Where  are  its  m<H»titigM  held  f 

A.  At  various  places,  .according  to  the  circumstances.  Nor«'gularplaee  of  meeting. 
Q.  Do  you  rec«  ive  n'turus  from  them  f 

137  A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  Do  vou  receive  returns  of  stock  at  Buffalo  and  other  (»r  similar  places  in  the 
West  ? 

A.  Not  ofllcially.  I  gather  statistics  for  my  own  infiirmation  wherever  I  can  Hud 
them,  but  there  is  no  otflrial  data  particularly. 

Q.  Where  d(»  you  gather  data  as  to  the  coal  at  thos<*  points? 

A.  Well,  fniiu  ditlerent  jmrties.  Sometimes  I  get  it  thiouirh  the  board  of  trade  at 
Bnffalo,  and  sometimes  througli  statintics  that  an*  published  by  the  various  I(N*al  coal 
ioterests,  and  in  any  way  that  s(*ems  to  mo  |»racti<*al  at  the  time.  It  is  not  otiieia), 
and  I  have  got  to  use  my  Judgment  m  using  it  in  the  shapi*  1  get  it. 

Q.  What  companies  are  etunpriMMl  in  that  asstN'iation  f 

A.   I  do  not  know. 

Q.  When  you  snea'x  in  your  tablen  and  otherwise  of  Htorks  of  eo^l  at  tule- water, 
what  storks  of  coal  are  uirant  by  vou  ?     Those  on  the  Atl:inti<'  tidf-wat«'r  f 

«       • 

A.  On  th"  .Xtlaiitie  tide-water  points.  I  n*eeive  statiMut>i;t<*  from  isn'li  of  th«'  eom- 
paiiu*s  of  the  roal  they  have  at  their  p:ittieular  Hbipping  points. 

Q.   You  do  not  considf  r  the  gr»*at  lakes  as  the  tide- water  • 

A.  We  do  not. 

i^.  Only  on  the  At  Ian  tie  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  tlje  aggregate  capaejty  of  storagi'  *»n  the  Atlantic  tidi'-water  port**  ? 

A.  Wi'll,  that  IS  a  matter  that  i«*  not  detinitelv  fixed  b\  finnres.  J  thnuld  -^ay  prob- 
ably a  million  tons  of  roal,  or  a  little  over  ;  a  million  t(»ns  of  eoal. 

i^.   lias  it  at  any  tiiin*  been  lar;;erf 

A.   Has  the  capacity  for  st«>rage  been  larger  than  that  f 

g.   Yes. 

A.  I  think  not,  at  any  tinit>.  I  think  we  have  more  storage  n»oiii  on  the  .Vtlantic 
roaAt  now  than  we  ever  had. 

Q.   I  understand  your  aiinwer  to  be  <'onfiiied  to  the  Atlantic  tide. water  p<»rt>.  and 
to  be  exclusive  of  thos**  at  Buff  ilo  and  other  portt  o:i  tlie  l.iken  f 
13H  A.  Yes.  sir. 

(^.  (?an  you  giNc  an  iilea  of  the  pro|H)rti(Mi  of  tlie  produetli>n  ni.irketeil  in  tha 

W€»t  f 
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A,  Y«s;  I  think  I  ciui.     I  have  made  it  up  in  thn  <Tay  1  »iii:)pvtt.     I  g^b«nrftla^ 
from  auy  wiDrce  Ibkt  I  canld  get  it.  entirely  [iiiolllvlal,  hut  It  U  nn  dhat  tbn  tialb,|>«t- 
bapB,  aj)  UH  shonld  1ie  nlile  to  net  witbout  a  ilituol  UAUvtUM  of  tli«  lurritury ;  'i,0H,3iA 
Vtuv  iu  18X),  w««t  of  Butlblo  BDil  PittobDrgb. 
(j.  Nut  iriuluiliiig  Biiirulo  and  PlttBbnrsb  1 

A.  TliH  Bull'ali)  umrki-t  !•<  alvrayH  cdiisIiTmvcI  a  wcal«ni  iniirkut,  becaoM  llii'  gtnur 
auiuiiiil  uI'viihI  tbul  gopH  to  Biifrnlt  isaliipped  w^st  Irniii  thero. 
(j.  Tbf^ii  Jetbn  vi>iiHiim|>tiuu  in  Bufl'alu included  in  tbiKl 
A.  I  buvc>  uiidurBluoil  that  the  cuasinuiitian  ia  ItuS'iilo  ie  nnt  iucluilwl  iu  tlie  Ogam 

(j.  Have  ynii  any  record  ot'tbeBlora^e  csjiuuily  in  the  Wi.'et  T                                 ^^H 

A.  1  Lave  ^^1 

(J,  Or  at  tbe  lake  [lOtU,  iiwlndiug  Bulfalii  1  ^H 

A.  I  have  uul.  ^^M 

Q.  Havu  you  auy  idea  of  it  all  t  ^H 

A.  I  have  uever  made  ail  eetimate  of  it.  ■                                           ^H 

<}.  Does  it  uxoe«d  that  of  the  Atlantic  coast  f  J^H 
A.  Well,  tbe  teiritory  ia  very  larije, and  I  conld  hardly  answer  the  qrieiittiin  IdMB^| 


I 


geiitly.    TakliiK  all  the  lake  porta  it  ia  sometbing  that  woald  reiiuire  Boiuti  Utile  CIB^ 

va/taiiiB  t(>  get  an  idea  of  it. 
Q,  If  the  L'ualnperatiirsHbipiiinicby  way  of  tbe  Pbiladelpbia  and  Reading  BaiUeaJ 

vrere  outlfled  iu  tbu  midiit  of  the  mouth  nf  July  that  theii  ijuota  foe  that  moDlb, 

ironid  bafUlcd  on  Wediienilay,  theStlh  of  that  luonth,  for  instBiioe,  who  woolil  nottl^ 
■ibeui  of  tbtti  f  J 

A.  I  do  not  knon',  ^M 

Q.  Would  yuoT  ^U 

A.  No.sir,  ^ 

Q,  Would  you  notify  the  railroad  «onjpany  ?  • 

tSB  Q,  Wlio  wonld  notify  itT 

A.  I  would  simply  send  out  Ih'Hifl  letters  that  I  have  giveu  there  «latlpg 
that  they  bad  eseeededor  faltou  bolow  their  allolmeot  for  the  mnulli,  aod  the  balanct 
vould  he  chargeable  to  or  deducted  fhiui  the  prodnution  of  the  folloving  month. 

q.  Who  did  you  notify  T 

A.  The  presideuta  of  tbo  eumpanies  uaually. 

Q.  Iti  tUa  eaae  of  llie  Philudelphia  and  Keadiiig  Railroad  Company,  wbn  would  yon 

A.  'Tbu  receiiers  or  tbe  presideTit,  n«  (he  ease  mi^ht  W. 

Q.  Since  the  appoiotmeut  of  the  receivers,  would  you  notify  the  recei  vers  t 

A.  I  would  notify  the  receivers;  yes,  air. 

Q.  Did  yon  have  occasion  to^ive  them  such  notice?  Yon  have  said  that  yea  «oald 
notify  the  receivera.     Did  you  lu  fact  notify  them  f 

A.  What  sort  of  notice  do  you  refer  to  t 

Q.  That  their  quota  was  hlled  or  about  to  be  filled  T 

A.  1  believe  I  stated  that  I  gave  no  notice  of  that  fact  at  all  to  any  ose.  I 
simply  announced  when  the  accounts  were  made  up  tbe  condition  of  their  acconnt*, 
and  left  the  remainder  to  somebody  else.  They  arrange<l  tbe  matter  amongst  (hen- 
selves.  '*I  know  nothing  about  it. 

<J.  Didtbenntice  to  tbe  receivers  at  any  time  show  that  their  quota  for  the  tim 
being  was  lilltd  ! 

A.  Oh,  yes, 

Q.  what  urtion  was  taken  by  them  when  they  received  anch  notice  T 

A.  I  am  not  able  to  atate. 

Q.  Were  the shipuients  iu  fact  cLe:ikedI 

A.  1  do  not  know. 

Q.  What  are  tbe  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  Coal  exohnngea  I 

A.  I  know  nothing  abont  tbem  eicept  by  coiumon  rumor.  I  never  attended  a  meet- 
ing, and  I  do  not  know  who  attended  tbem.  lu  h  general  way  I  hear  that  sales  agents 
meet  together,  but  1  kuow  nnthing  about  it  at  all. 

Q.  What  is  the  I'hitailelpbia  Anthracite  AHsociatiou  I 
A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  sncb  axHociatioo. 
140        Q.  Or  any  association  with  a  similar  title  t 
A.  No.  air. 

Q.  As  to  the  allotments,  the  figures  which  you  gave  us  a  few  momenta  ago,  *f* 
they  intended  to  iucludge  the  entire  production  of  anthracito  coal  In  the  Caamon- 
wealtb  T 

A.  'I'hey  were. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  meetings  of  the  reprpseutatives  of  varJona  railroad  compa- 
uiea  or  tran^portation  coniiianidii  to  consider  tbe  iiuostiou  of  the  rate*  of  toll  on  cmIi 

A.  1  have. 
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Q.  WI)«Mi  and  wlier*'  T 

A.  I  itiii  not  able*  to  Htato  junt  wh«*n  fiiuX  where.  I  niyiielf  bavo  attendiul  meetin):;i| 
-where  the  Hiihjecl  of  niteM  and  toIlH  wah  diHcusaeil. 

l^.  Who  wert>  preMMit  at  tho»e  nuM^tin^  f 

A.  (ii-nerally  the  repreAentutiveii  ot  the  railroad  conipaniMH  who  hiive  to  do  with 
the  Hiihjtxt  nf  eoal  rateH. 

(^.  The  reprt^NentativeA  of  all  the  railroad  companies  that  traiiHport  coal  to  Phila- 
delpliia  f 

A,  Ye«,  HJr. 

(^.   liK'hidiii^  tlie  receivent  of  the  IMiiladelphis  and  Reading;  Railroad  Company  f 

A.  Y«*K,  Mir. 

<^.   Where  were  those  nieetinj^H  held  ? 

A.  Well,  I  have  attended  meetin^M  at  Mr.  Joyce'n  otlice,  at  the  IVnnHylvania  Rail* 
road  Tompany'H  oAiee,  and.  I  think,  Mr.  WilHon*^  oflice. 

Q.   Wh«i  are  Mr.  Joyce  and  Mr.  Wilm»n  ? 

A.  Mr.  .Joyce  im  the  coal  traffic  ap'nt  of  the  IVnnHylvania  Railmad  Comjmny,  and 
Mr.  WilKon  in  the  general  freijrht  tratBc  a^ent  of^e  IVnniiylvaDia  Railroad  Conipanjr. 

C^.  Where  elM.»  have  you  attended  nieetin>(H  ♦ 

A.  Well,  I  think  I  have  attended  meetint^M  of  aome  of  the  parties,  or  partieH  Aimi- 
Jarly  iutere»ted,  in  Mr.  J.  Lowrie  Heir.M  otHce,  whi>  iathu  general  traftic  uianager  of 
the  riiiladelphia  and  Reading  Railroad. 

Q.   During  the  year  I'^^I  f 

A.   I  can  not  tell.     1  can  not  remember  junt  whenthone  meetinj^H  wen.*  held.     I  can 
uMi*<*rtain  them. 
141  Q.  Who  were  pre!«»nt  at  thosi^  mei^tinj^H  T 

A.  (tenerally  the  otTicerH  <if  the  railroad  companieM  whose  buHineHH  it  wan  t4» 
rej:n1att'  and  t>HtabIish  the  frei^rht  raten. 

i^.  <  ^f  what  railroad  companiea  f 

A.  Tho-M*  repre«entcd  at  the  nieetin;;H :  the  IVnoNylvania  Railroad  Company,  the 
I.<ebi;'h  Valley  Railroad  Company,  the  PhtliMlelphia  and  Readinj;  Railroad  Company; 
mod  t  liat  was  all,  unlefts  it  wa.n  at  a  time  when  the  New  Jersey  Central  was  a  mrparato 
or>;aiii/.ation.  ami  then  their  narties  would  he  there. 

Q.   Any  r«'pres«Mitative  of  the  Lehitrh  Coal  and  Navi;;ati(»n  Company  ? 

A.  Vi-**,  sir:  the  l^'high  Coal  and  Navi;;ation  Company  had  a  leprcM'ntative  there 
uanallv. 

1^.   Mow  did  they  ri>^u1ate  frt'i^jht  rates  T 

A.  ^^'*'Il,tliat  is  a  matter  entirely  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Readin;;  Railn»ad  (*om- 
pan> .  I  want  it  distinctly  uiiderst<HHl  that  tht*Ht*  questions  relatin;{  t<»  rate««  have 
nothing  wliutever  to  do  with  my  capacity  an  statistifian  for  the  coal  trade.  That  is 
sdiHtiiict  and  aliMdutely  separate  alt'air,  and  I  would  very  much  pn'f(*r  that  the  in- 
formnrinit  in  rcs|M'ct  to  <'oal  rates  would  be  taken  Irom  Mr.  .L  Lowrie  lirll,  my  snpe> 
rfor  nthct  r.  1  urted  eiitirelv  under  his  direction  in  the  matter  of  roal  rates  for  the 
Philadelphia  and  Rcadiii;:  Railroad  (,'onipaiiy.  Notliiu);  was  done  upon  that  subjt*ct 
without  liin  knowlcdp'  :iud  direction. 

<^.  Wh:tt  are  your  tluties  in  connection  with  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading;  Rail- 
road ('(Hiipaiiy  ? 

A.  Siuiuh  to  attend  to  the  details  of  the  rating  of  coal;  to  act  in  that  capacity 
umier  th<*  tlirectinti  of  tht>  general  traOic  inaua;:i*r. 

i^.  Still  as  a  witness,  apart  from  \iHir  authority,  von  have  knowh^l^^e  on  tli**  sub- 
ject r 

A.    I  have,  of  coiirs*'. 

<^.   Who  repr<*H«Mited   the  i*hila-lelphia  ami  Readiii;;  Railroad  CiMiipany  at  tlutse 

A.   Whenever  if  was  practicable  Mr.  Hell  n-prewnted  tli»'  Philadelphia  and  Read* 
in;:  Railroad  Company,  and  snmetiuies  I  did  nn^^elf  under  Iiin  direct ii»n. 
14*2  C^.  Who  repicMeitted  the  i*etinsylvania  Railri»ad  f 

A.  Siimel lines  Mr.  WiUoii  was  present  atnl  souietinn's  Mr.  Joyce,  and  Mime- 
iini**<»  ImiiIi. 

1^.   Who  reprcHiMitrd  the  L«'hi^h  Valh'V  Railnuid  * 

A.   .Mr.  Jidm  Taylor  usually  n-pre-wMiteil  the  Lehi>;h  Valley. 

<^.   What  in  his  pohiiiou  ? 

A.   H*'  iskiiowu  :iH  ;:«Mh*ral  trath<'  maua^fr  of  the  Lidn^^h  Vali<*\   Rtilroail. 

<^.  And  who  repn>s«'utfd  th«'  L«'hi><:h  Cn.il  aiitl  Navijj^rttuui  C<Mup.iuy  f 

A.  Mr.  Hill  iisualh  r<'preseut«*<l  the  Lehigh  Coal  aid  Naviffation  ('(Mupauv. 

g.   Who  IS  hef 

A.  lie  in  in  charge  of  ilir  roal  Kales  th*partmt*nt,  I  b(dit*ve.  f»f  that  company.  I 
think  his  title  is  i^eiu'ral  i*<»al  a'^i*nr.  to  }»fiieral  nales  a;;«*iit,  I  am  not  really  certain. 

(^.  'l'h«>M*  wen*  tin*  oul\  t-oiupaui«'s  f 

A,  ThoM*  wen*  tli«*  ouIn  compauit^s. 

Q.  What  action  wan  taken  by  them  at  their  \ariouH  meotin;;sf 
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Q.  Aud  a  rate  agreed  upoD  fur  the  various  campanies  on  coal  ta  Pbiladelpbla ' 

A.  Yos,  sfr ;  nsuall;  agreed  upou. 

Q.  An<l  the  tMee  thuH  Hgreod  iipon  wpre  nnrried  nut  by  tku  v&riouii  f^onlpaaira  t 

A.  Well,  they  were  luado  and  placed  iipiin  tnrilfs  for  Iho  ^VKrurnonl  uf  the  H 
aud  bow  far  iI.bj  were  carried  out  wero  maltera  tliat  naci)  oniiipAiijr  cuatrnlled  tlx 
■elre)^    They  were  very  Frequently  Dot  onirird  nut. 

Q.  Have  you  a  list  of  tlie  vaiioos  tariffs  r 

A.  No,sir;  I  have  not. 

Q.  lliLvo  yon  h  cony  of  any  of  the  taFi  <Tii  t  ^k 

A.  No,  sir.  ^0 

q.  When  (lid  you  last  meet  witli  theui  f 
113  A.  I  can  uut  at  tLia  mntnent  nay  nhen  the  1r«(  nieotioK  waw  In'ld.     I  a 

l«»k  for  that',  luo.     Tlioau  mattuiit  I  did  not  imiirewi  my  nn-ainry  nilb,  lUi 
have,  ofcouDie,  data  wliich  will  roftesb  it  wUen  I  eaa  get  wlicr»  1  tnu  wn  ibwin. 

Q.  To  the  beet  of  yoxir  recullectitft  1 

A.  My  iiupresaioa  is  that  we  bare  nut  met  to^etber  for  three  or  four  nioiilh)i.  F 
or  five  months,  perbapa. 

Q.  In  tbe  me»a(ime  the  tarifis  Qxeil  at  that  uicetinx  won)  HapiiUMd  to  riilc  f 

A.  Sappoeed  t^urnle;  yes,  air. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Boborts,  of  Iho  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  ever  att«ud  any  of  ibn»  id 
inget 

A.  Not  tomy  knowlcdffe. 

(j.  Was  tbejiriie  of  coal  diacuased  at  auy  of  thOMe  meetiujis  f 

A.  Not  as  affecting  it  in  any  way  at  nit.  We,  of  course,  were  caijoiEaiit  tiamX  _. 
to  time  of  the  prevailing  oondilion  of  tbe  market,  and  prices  ofeoal  werv  iDtiraatdM 
ftHubjeut  hearinv  upon  the  matter  of  rates,  bnt  only  as  w«  could  gel  tarurmalinii  of 
tbe  market.     We  had  uotbiug  whatever  to  do  with  the  price  of  cutil  nt  all. 

Q.  Were  they  disouBsed  in  the  aspect  of  the  freight  rales  HfTecting  priccn  f 

A.  I  do  not  quite  nnilerataud  the  question. 

Q,  Were  tbe  prices  of  coal  In  Philadelphia  disonRsedby  yon  at  cilberof  ibf«*[u»e(- 
itigo  in  the  light  of  being  affected  by  rateft  of  transpcirluliun  f 

A.  It  would  be  very  difflnill  to  discuHs  it  without  baviug  a  bearing  one  iiihid  tk« 
other.  It  is  hard  to  answer  it  Hpeoifloally,  but  the  two  subjects  properly  liflnaj  In 
each  other. 

<].  Were  efforts  made  during  the  paat  anminer  or  ttntDmn  to  mItwim  tMslit  ntmf 

A.  There  was  an  effort  made  to  advauce  freight  rates,  I  think  about  tbe  last  niM- 
ing  we  had.     I  am  not  positive  abool  the  date,  bnt  1  think  about  the  last  meF(in| 

Q.  About  September? 

A.  WelJ,  1  conldguesH  at  it,  of  course,  but  it  nasabout  the  last  meeting" 
144      had. 

Q.  Jn  fixing  the  rates  of  toll  to  Philadelphia  on  coal  were  the  rales  lobg 
charged  tobe  the  same  without  regard  to  the  question  of  the  ultimate  destinatioB 
of  the  coal  1 

A.  I  do  not  quite  get  the  question. 

Q.  Was  there  adistinctiou  made  between  purchasers  and  consumers  in  Phil>de1plii>> 
aad  persous  purchasing  for  shipment  beyond  T 

A.  The  rates  and  toll  for  coal  delivered  in  Philadelphia  were  eslabliahed  vpaD  • 
fixed  basis;  so  many  dollars  andso  many  cents  partem  from  Scbuylkill  Haven  to  Pbils- 
delpbia,  which  liicliided  of  course  the  delivery  in  Philadelphia  to  any  yard  acMM- 
ble  to  the  tracks.  The  coal  which  was  intended  for  shipment  vraa  taken  to  Fort 
Ricbmonil  and  tbe  rates  adjusted  upon  the  price  at  which  the  coat  sold  f.  o.  b.  III* 
veaset ;  that  is  free  on  board  the  vessel. 

Q.  Were  those  ratea  the  same ! 

A.  They  wore  not  always  tbe  same. 

Q.  What  were  the  two  rales  ! 

A.  I  think  that  information  ongbt  to  be  secured  from  tbe  person  who  hascLitrj^oi 
those  rales.  I  tbjnk  be  could  answer  Ihem  a  great  deal  more  intelligently  tb»ii  ' 
could  myaelf. 

By  Mr.  Cassidy  : 

Q.  If  you  know  them  T 

A.  I  had  tbe  rates.  That  is,  they  were  within  my  knowledge,  of  conrte,  hnl  llw.< 
are  anbjecla  for  the  generul  traffic  mnnager  to  state,  I  should  say.  I  acted  entiirlj 
under  his  authority. 

ByMr.GESDKLL: 

Q,  We  are  not  queslloning  or  discnsHing  your  action  at  all,  but  merely  trjiog  >* 
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get  information  from  yon  ah  we  mi^lit  from  any  otlier  Htranger.     What  art*  tho  rates 
to«dav  for  each  cbarartor  of  Hliipnu^ut  ? 

A.  The  ratCM  of  tnuiNportation  from  SchnylktU  Haven,  which  is  onrHhippin};  point 
from  which  the  rates  ar»  n^j^ulated,  fur  general  dintribntion  in  Thihwlelphia  irt  $Lr>4> 
per  ton  for  all  Hizen  above  ]iea  coal,  and  for  ]>ea  roal  and  Hnialler  hizt'H,  if  there  are 
any,  twcntv  cents  a  ton  leMs. 

Q.  To  Port  Richmonci  ? 

145  A.  To  Port  Richmond  the  rates,  as  I  s.'iy,  are  established  np(»n  the  selling 
prices  of  coal,  and  they  vary  with  every  sale  that  wan  made.     There  is  an  av- 
erage price  that  we  get  from  the  figun^s  at  the  end  of  the  month,  ami  can  t**ll  pretty 
nearly  what  the  average  rate  W%^ 

<^.  Give  ns  that  to  the  bcHt  of  yon  r  knowle<lge. 

A.  What  particniar  |>€rio<l  do  yon  winh  to  cover  ? 

Q.  What  is  it  now  f 

A,  The  average  rate  from  the  mines  t«  Port  Richmond  for  ct»al  conHigncd  ont««ide 
of  the  ca|><*s  of  the  Delawan^  dnring  the  moi^h  of  Novenil»er.  which  are  the  last 
flgnres  I  have,  wan  one  dollar  and  twenty-nine  centM  and  seven  hnndredand  tiveoue- 
thousandths  of  a  cent.  That  is  the  rate  of  tran8{N>rtation  fmm  the  mines  to  Port  Rich- 
mond. 

i^.  Port  Richmond  is  inside  of  Philadelphia,  is  it  not  f 

A.  We  so  underHtand  it  geographically.     Yes,  it  in. 

Q.  It  iHthe  shipping  port  for  coal  fn>m  Philadelphia  on  the  Di'lawan^  River! 

A.  Yen,  it  in.  Now  we  have  another  pnM'esM  by  which  we  arrive  at  rates  to  points 
altnig  the  river  front,  which  we  call  our  harlNir  rate. 

Q.  What  i.Hthatf 

A.  That  is,  we  take  the  nite  from  .^chnylkill  llaAen  to  Phil  sulci  phia  pointM  deliv- 
ered in  the  yanlM,  mid  we  ennalize  the  rate  to  Port  Richmond,  taking  into  the  ac- 
coant  the  water  trans|K>rtation  back  to  the  point  of  delivery,  and  a  drawback  is  al- 
lowe<l  c<»veiing  that  expense.  The  iM'Mult  rencluMl  is  that  the  coal  delivere<l  by  water 
to  a  yard  in  Philadelphia  wonld  1>e  exactiv  the  same  fi*eight  rate  a.s  the  coal  delivered 
by  rail. 

Q.  Within  Philadelphia! 

A.  Within  P^nladelphia.     That  tmly  applieti  to   what  we  call  onr  harbor  biininess. 

Q.  And  the  harlMir  hnsinens  in  n^ntricted  to  the  limits  of  the  rity  of  Philadelphia  f 

A.  Well,  we  haveuHually  ciMiHtrniMl  it  to  embrace  the  le»'rltory  within  the  capes  of 
the  Delaware. 

146  Q.  Would  yon  deliver  coal  to  a  point  on  the  Delawan*  River  or  one  of  the 
smaller  streaniH  emptying  into  it  at  th**  H;inie  rate  that  xmi  d<'liver«Ml  it  in  I*hil- 

adelphia  ? 

A.  No,  nir.     Wonld  we  delivi-r  it  ? 

Q.  Yen. 

A.  We  didn*t  deliver  c<»al  Im'voikI  I»ort  RichiiKmd.  The  expenNeHlM>y<>iid  Port  Rich- 
mond wer«^  all  inatterH  of  adjiiNtment  by  the  Hhip|M*r  hiin*»elf  as  to  the  raten  of  trans- 
portation to  do  the  iH'Ht  he  conld. 

(^.  Then  would  ytni  deliv«'r  coal  free  on  l»oar«l  on  v<»jwelMon  the  Delaware  River  at 
such  a  rate  that  the  coal  would  b«*  deltvere«l  to  the  piircha*«er  at  niiy  town  on  the 
Delawan*  River  or  streainn  emptying  into  it  at  the  Mime  price  that  it  would  be  do- 
livenMl  by  yon  in  TMiiladelphia  ! 

A.  No,  sir:  we  would  not.  That  it  to  May,  we  wimld  apply  the  same  drawback  to 
that  coal,  although  their  trannporration  ex)K'iis«»H  were  very  much  gnMit(>r.  The 
water  tranN|M)rtation  to  a  |M»int — take,  for  instance,  Salem,  New  .lei>M*y,  or  any  point 
down  through  the  harbor — the  transportation  from  I'ort  Richniond  to  th<*  point  of 
destination  by  water  would  bt*  ho  much  greater  than  the  trtitisportatiou  fniui  Port. 
Richmond  to  a  point  within  the  limits  oi  the  eity  of  Plii]adel|iliia  or  Camden  that 
that  wonld  incn»aH<»  tbi*  price  of  coal  to  that  «'Xtent,  wlitttev«'r  that  ditVereurein  trann- 
portation  wan,  becauH«'  the  baxiH  of  eHtabIi»«hiiig  the  fnMght  rate  to  Port  Richmond 
waa  the  same  up<»n  all  coal  wln^tber  it  went  t(»  PhibMlelphia  pro|M*r  or  to  the  pointn 
that  1  nameil. 

<^.  What  is  the  j»rire  at  which  you  tldivered  it  free  on  boiinl  at  Rii*biu«»u«l  fi»riuch 
consnmption  f 

A.  That  d«M»rt  not  come  within  my  iMT^onal  knowledgi*. 

i^.  Then  ill  Older  that  I  may  get  what  information  \ou  hav**  ain'ady  given  uh,  and 
any  other  that  yi»u  can  give  logftluT,  b-t  nu*  nsk  you  what  an*  tlie  rjiten  <»f  delivery 
for  a  ton  of  coal  in  Ptiil:i4lelpbia  at  l*ort  Richmond  fi»r  hhipiuent  \%ithin  the  capes  of 
the  I>elawan\  and  at  l*ort  Richmond  for  hhipment  beyond  thi*  capenof  the  l>i*tawttre, 
free  on  b(»ard  in  Iwith  ca«eH  1 

A.  I  havi*  giviMi  you  already  the  late  to  Port  Ricbmoml. 
(^.  Put  thnu  touetlirr. 

147  A.  The  rate  to  Port  Richmond  fnun  Schiivlkill  Haven  on  coal  d«*livrred  within 
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«taai'b«rWMOn«(lo!lut  sud  Mil  uvula  ubtiolutelj.  We  make  adrsirbwk  nf  forty 
«)iit8  from  oar  rugulju*  Purl  Biubnivud  rate,  whioli  is  one  dollar  aod  &tly  oaau. 

Q,  Tbat  luuludtw  I'lise  ou  buitrd  f 

A.  No.  iriri  it  dowiiiot.  ThBre  is  nu  additional  BXt'eis^uf  fifteun  conUfur  pulling 
au  Itunrd  iu  viti  uunoii,  Nuiiu  ufthi^  rul«H  tbat  1  liava  unaied  to  you  iualude  Ui<*  pil- 
tli>p  uti  board  of  iwttl. 

O,  And  what  for  oiiUide  of  tlic  umioa  of  the  Delawam  I 
,  I  ([nve  yuu  iIiuhu  IlKureii  a  uiumcnt  ago;  unu  duHor  and  twDtUr-niDv  <WDU>Dd 
....  1 — ......I  ....^  jj,.^  oi,(s-tlion8andtbB. 

i-'ity  ofrtiiladolpIitKT 

ind  nity  cciitH.    Uuar  iti  mimltbattliewratw 

of  trauHpurtuliou  rniTii  tlif  name  point.  TberatoHuf  trBiia[>urIat.  .._„., 
poiuta  otitaidii  of  the  i'H|>ea  of  tbu  Delaware  aru  tbe  rat«B  uf  tnoapoilatiou  wbicb  m 
«ra()  to  tbe  oual  absoliiUrly  Ctoui  thn  miuva  tu  I'urt  Bicbmond ;  Ttota  tbe  miuco.  aain- 
«tuiid,  whilH  the  rate*  of  trniisnortation  wbiob  I  havu  nanicd  for  tb«  hnrbur  aod  (w 
looal  aiBiribntion  in  Pbilndelnbia,  eavar  only  the  transjiortation  fram  Sobuflkill  H>- 
Tttn  to  tbe  iiaint  of  dtstlnutinn,  and  tbuni  aro  lateral  toil*,  raryiog  from  fiftwo  b 
forty-flvu  cunle,  iwMionlinK  to  loDutiun  of  thv  colliery,  in  additioo. 

Q.  What  in  thv  uvnraae  T 

A.  I  anppOHc  about  thirty  cents,  probably. 

H.  That,  thcD.to  uqiiallze  as  bet<ffKDn  tbo  «ity  tniile  oud  the  Hbippiiifi  trade  sliunlil 
bo  deducted  from  the  cliarRe  nt  Port  Kichmond  t 

JL  I  do  not  nDdurslaud  yon. 

Q.  Yoar  charge  for  the  eity  tra'le  is  ttoai  Kehnyllcill  Haveu  only  r 

A.  That  is  the  rate  that  I  gave  yon. 

(J.  The  rate  as  you  havn  f^ivou  it  for  shipment  beyond  the  capes  of  tbu  Oclavaieit 
from  the  mines  f 
A.  It  Ik. 
146  Q.  And  the  average  ohai'go  on  tbo  lateral  railroad  la  about  thirty  cents  f 

A.  I  say  aliout  thirty  ceuts.    It  is  an  Indefinite  Agnrc.    Wo  uan  hardly  anirt 
ftt  tt.     It  dopouda  very  mncb  on  huir  coal  is  shinpeil  fVoin  tho  vaHons  ooUierfe*. 

Q.  fio  that  the  rat«e  of  transportation  front  Schuylkill  Haven  to  Port  Biclimond  fi>r 
ouUide  of  tbe  cap«sof  the  Delaware  would  be  the  sum  that  yon  liavo  tnoulioned.IiM 
thirty  ceuta,  on  an  averat^T 

A.  If  those  were  tbe  oondltions  upon  whinb  the  coal  ia  way-billed,  yo>:  but  ill* 
not  so  neconnteil ;  therefore  wo  do  not  consider  it  in  that  reapoot,  In  otUer  wonl*- 
■ve  consider  it  a  sum  applying  M  the  oonl  from  tbe  ininan  to  Port  Bicbmond. 

Q.  Bnt  iu  order  that  we  may  readily  oomparo  tbe  price  of  transportation  of  M*l 
for  use  in  tbe  eitr  of  Phitodelpliia  with  that  of  coal  to  be  shippiHl  beyond  tbe  upM 
of  tbe  Delaware  it  would  be  proper  to  make  the  deduction  of  thirty  eenta  I 

A.  It  would  be  more  proper  to  add  the  thirty  centHforthu  lateral  tolls  to  the  otlKl 

Q.  That  would  make  the  rate  one  dollar  and  eighty  cents  to  Philadelphia  1 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  precisely. 

Q.  Aud  the  outside  shipments  one  dollar  and  thirty  centst 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  diftereuceof  tifty  centn  agaiust  Philadelphia  t 

A.  Aj^ainst  Philadelphia  I  do  uot  admit,  because  that  is  not  tbe  way  to  state  it.   It 

Q.  In  favor  then  of  the  outJtideperBonaf 

A.  Not  at  sti  in  favor  of  tbe  outside  persons.     The  couditions  are  not  all  couid- 
«red  ;  therefore  I  do  uot  admit  it. 
By  Mr.  Cassidy  : 

Q.  What  is  the  differene  between  your  view  of  it  and  the  railroad  view  I 

A.  I  do  not  tliiuk  there  is  very  much  difference  when  we  oonuder  the  additiansl 
service  which  we  must  perform  for  tbe  distribution  of  coal  within  the  city  of  Phils- 
delphin.    Any  persou  who  is  connected  with  the  details  of  that  service  probably 

would  consider  it  worth  thirty  or  forty  cents  a  ton. 
149  By  Mr.  Skodgrass  : 

Q.  Tbe  different  conditions  which  you  mention  are  the  different  serdcesjos 
would  huve  to  render,  with  respect  to  tbe  coal  itself  T 

A.  So  that  I  may  not  state  what  is  uot  true  I  want  to  stat«  that  the  cooditioas  m 
not  the  same.  We  send  large  bodies  of  coal  to  Port  Ilichmond  in  continuoni  tnin^ 
several  of  them  a  day,  for  shipment.  The  car«  are  generally  promptly  anloadsd  aaa 
returned  to  tbo  miues,  and  they  keep  up  a  continuous  motion,  which,  of  «oiii»,i> 
money  to  tlie  company.  Therefore,  the  eipeuse  is  not  so  great  in  traDeparting  that 
«oal  as  it  in  iu  transporting  coal  to  the  city  of  I'blladelpbia,  where  w  '  '  -•---'-- 
a  common  distributing  point  and  bitch  oi 
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fer  it  here  aucl  there  ami  everywhere,  nuhject  to  All  sortii  of  delay,  the  delayn  of  tho 
ears  in  the  cOal>yardM  hen^  and  there  and  everywhere,  hh  we  are  ohlij^ed  to  do.  The 
difference  in  the  abtioliite  expense  in  transacting  that  hutineM,  I  wonld  nay,  was  fully 
forty  cents  a  ton,  take  it  on  the  avenige:  that  is  on  a  year's  hustinesa,  considering;  the 
■DOW  and  ice  and  all  the  various  other  contingencies  which  go  into  that  sort  of  dia- 
trihation. 

Q.  There  is  still  a  difTerence  of  ten  cents? 

A.  Whatever  it  is.     I  am  not  Hpeaking  u[>oq  exact  figures  at  all. 

Q.  What  difference  is  there  in  your  service  tfor  tranaportation  heyond  the  capos  and 
and  where  you  deliver  to  Port  Kichniond  for  the  harhorf 

A.  In  such  cam*s  th**re  is  really  no  ditfer«*nce.  It  de|M»nds  upon  the  facility  of  swift* 
neaa  with  which  tlu*  roal  is  discharged,  of  course,  when  you  consid«'r  the  snhject  of 
expense,  hut  then  in  a  large  business  lik«*  that  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Ueailing  Rail- 
road Company  we  have  to  take  things  in  a  hunch ;  we  have  to  assume  an  average, 
because  it  wonld  l>e  inipossihle  to  take  out  and  separate  it. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  make  that  ditlert^nce  l»etwe4Mi  the  harbor  rates  and  the  out- 
aide  rates  7 

A.  1  must  figure  that  up.     I  do  not  know.    One  being  an  indefinite  figure 
150      would  put  it  in  doubt.     1  make  the  difiVrenco  between  the  harlM>r  rate  anathe 
rate  for  outside  the  ca|>es  alMuit  ten  cents  a  ton.     I  am  speaking  now  of  thedii'- 
ference  from  the  mines,  talking  an  average  of  thirty  cents  as  a  lateral. 

Q.  Your  practic«*  is  sul»stantially  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  comiianies  f 

A.  I  do  not  know  of  my  own  kuowle^lge.  only  in  a  gen<*ral  way.  I  have  never  been 
connected  with  the  ct»al  departments  of  the  other  companies,  and  therefore  can  not 
apeak  of  my  own  iKTsonal  kuowl(>dge. 

Q.  You  know  of  their  traiiHactions  by  the  meetings  you  have  attended,  &c.  ? 

A.  No,  sir  :  we  nHNiiinc  that  their  revenues  woulil  not  l>e  any  greater,  but  how  they 
arrive  at  it,  «&c.,  I  do  not  know. 

ij.  The  charges  are  abcMit  the  same  ? 

A.  I  HUpnone  so. 

Q.   For  tiie  ditfen'nt  classes  of  si»rvice  f 

A.  For  tho  ditlereiit  cluss«*s  of  service. 

Q.  You  have  every  reason  to  lielieve  that  they  are  practically  the  same? 

A.  Well,  in  a  general  way,  of  courm*. 

Hy  Mr.  SNtiiMiHAss: 

Q.  You  have  Npoken  s«'verul  times  about  an  ofUcial  who  in  calleil  a  sales  agent. 
Will  you  pleast*  explain  what  is  meant  by  that  or  what  Iiim  iluties  are  ? 

A.  Well,  1  tinly  say  that  each  of  ihe  large  coal  i»itere«tM  have  perwnis  who  iepn*s^nt 
them  in  the  matter  of  saies;  that  is,  the  Hale  of  their  coal.  That  isanpecitic  diity  by 
itwlf,  t;enet:illy  c(»ntrollfil  by  a  person  called  a  general  Miles  agent. 

i^.  YiMi  fiieaii  then  that  the  riiiiadelphiaand  Keailiiig  Railroad  (*oii)pany,  the  Dela* 
wan*,  Ka^'kawaniia  and  Wf^terii  Kailriad  Company,  anil  the  Delaware  and  Ihids4)n 
4*aiial  Company,  if  you  cl)ot)^M•,  have  s;iIeH  agents  who  repreM^nt  them  in  the  sales  of 
their  roal  f 

A.  The  Philadelphia  and  Keading  Railroad  Company  has  no  such  officer.  The 
Philadelphia  ami  Reading  (N>al  and  Iron  (Nnnpany,  however,  have  a  general 
l.'*!  KaleN  agent.  'Die  lielawan*.  Lackawatinaand  Wefiteru  Railroa<l  Company,  I  be> 
lii'Vf,  at  thix  time  have  no  hiicIi  otllcer.  altlnm^li  the  ihtnoii  who  tM'ciipK'd  that 
|M)f(itioii  IN  now  called  flii'  necniid  vice-presiileiit.  Ah  tar  HM  my  perKoiiai  kmnvledge 
goeM,  I  do  not  think  tin  y  have  any  otlieer  calleil  a  general  Kilen  ag«*nt,  although  they 
have  ittVireiH  who  are  attending  to  the  hales  of  coal. 

Q.  Was  not  Mr.  Koldi^n  the  ^ahs  a;;ent  of  the  Delaware,  Lackananna  and  Western 
Railr«>ad  Company  f 

A.  He  was  up  to  tlire«'  months  ago,  I  think,  when  his  title  was  changed  to  that  of 
vi<»e-pn*sid«'nt. 

Q.  Did  that  <'hnnge  his  duties,  so  f.ftr  as  you  know  f 

A.  I  do  not  knt»w. 

<^.  So  that  where  they  have  a  sales  agent  his  dutien  an*  to  atteii'l  to  th«>  sales  of 
coal  f 

A.   Yes,  sir. 

i^.  For  the  ctMnpany  be  repn-siMits  ? 

A.  For  the  company  he  repn*s«'ntM. 

Hv  Mr.  Cassii>y: 

Q.  The  rates  that  you  have  given  were  the  same  in  .September  as  you  have  given 
them  now  f 

A.  No,  sir.  Theoutsiile  rates,  as  I  have  explained  to  ymi,  were  subject  to  the  lliictn- 
Ations  of  the  market.     The  priee  at  which  coal  is  stdd  fn'e  on  Iniard  varies. 

Q.  Wen»  they  h»wer  or  higher  f 
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.  My  iraprossioii  is  thoy  wer»  lower     I  trill  gire  vod  oxikoC  fac 
that. 

Q.  ForSeptemlieft 

A.  Vrs,  air.     Tbey  were  very  mucli  lower;  otie  ilollar  and  tn'eoly  cenls  nai  DM 
llDndrpil  niwl  sovenly-fnnr  oof'thnniuiiiillbH.      Tbis,  iiDdersUmI,  it  Biotplj  >o  Br<n(* 
ntUt.     I  i;Aii  nnr,  give  it  tn  yon  exactly,  lint  (lie  nvernK"  ih  lia-iini  iiginii  Kavb  inutlcutsr 
WlOi  aiiil  U  inakiM  ■  gr«ai  man;  IIhdi'^s- 
»yMr.GK.vi>BiJ.; 
Q.  Wo*  tlie  uity  rale  tli«  autuer 
A.  y.^s,  sir. 

Q,  Auil  was  the  hnrlfut  rnto  llii'  name  a»  h  \»  now  r 
A.  TliP  bitrlKir  rate  ia  tlie  mme. 
Q.  Wbut  WM  it  ill  Aiieust  I 
lis         A,  Which  rut«  ilu  yo>i  rc&r  to  r 
H.  AFI  thrci!  uf  tbam. 
A.  Thn  IiarboT  uiiil  city  rntex  werv  tbe  same,  aud  tbo  oiitsidc  nto.  us  no  ckll  it.  wm 
DnoiloUarandclgbtenTiceiiManil  two  hnnitred  and  eighty-eight  oaD-tlMmiMUill  lis. 
Ily  Mr.  aMJ»Oti*»« : 
tj.  I  uo(iu«  that  H  B«iitl»aiHU  nuuied  S.  U.  Harriii  is  rlrsi^jnated  as  the  lino  and  MUlh- 
etD  satus  axeal  of  tho  PLiladelphia  and  Readiof;  Coal  and  Iron  Coinpauy.     What  wre 
'fate  duties  f 

A-  I  daiiotknowanthodtatively.     I  know,  in  a  gcnertil  way,  nhathe  attended  to— 
the  sales  of  coal  npon  thelineof  tbePhiladulpbiaand  Beading  Railroad  iatheeitjnf 
-  Fbiladelphia  and  to  Houthern  points. 

Q.  V(iu  spoke  a  moment  ago  of  a  meeting  of  sales  agents  I 

'     '  ■    ■■        •  '  '  1  believe  that  was  suggeetiid,  but  I  know  nothing  of  (ucb  i 

meeting  f 

A.  1  say  1  know  nutbiugof  sDcba  meeling  pereonally,  because  1  hnve  never  at It-iHlsJ 
one. 

Q,  There  were  snoh  meetings  f 

A.  Yes,  sir;  from  what  I  have  seen  in  the jpapers. 

<2>  If  there  were  snoh  meetings  wonld  Mr.  Harris  be  a  proper  person  toattond  ibo 
M  teprMenting  tbe  Reading  interest  t 

A.  Ah  I  understand  his  position  it  wnald  Aei 
the  meeting.  If  the  western  or  outside  terrtti 
be  tikelvtu  look  alter  it. 

Q.  Who  would  that  beT 

A.  Thomas  M.  Richards. 


iT  Mr.  Harris  would  be  present  t 


By  Mr.  Snodorass: 
Q.  Is  there  «uch  an 
153  A.  Not  that  I  knoi 

By  Mr.  Cassidy  ; 
Q.  Or  persons  who  meet 
A.  I  BtatiHl  that  those  maiiers  were 
or  general  freight  agents  of  the  road. 
By  Mr.  Olmsted  ; 
Q.  When  anthracite  coal  is  prodnced  from  the  mine  it  is  put  into  a  breaker,  i*  i> 
notT 
A.  Yob,  sir, 

Q.  Aud  from  the  breaker  it  goes  directly  into  the  oars  of  the  railroad  company  I 
A.  Yes,  Kir. 
Q.  And  the  railroad  company  then  ^reighe  the  coal  in  the  cars  t 


Q.  And  nsiinple  way  of  getting 
record  of  the  railroad  company  which 
A.  Isbould    -     -'    - 


that  was  the  only  practical  way  of  setting  at  it. 
tbe  way  in  which  statistics  of  coal  uave  always  b 
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Q.  Your  applying  to  ruilroad  companies  for  tliU  inft»rm:ition  then  within  tlio  lant 
two  yoarn  \vai»  not  a  n»w  method  of  obtaiuin);  information  coact^rnin;;  tho  t*oal  pn»- 
duction  f 

A.  No,  HJr;  it  in  ono  that  I  myself  havo  followed  ever  Hinco  I  have  had  anything  to 
do  with  thiM  part,  of  tho  hiis  ii(*<m 

Q.  It  iff  much  m(»re  convenient  and  much  Himider  tlian  by  applyin«^  to  each  coal 
pro4lncer,  and  for  that  reason  Im  the  only  practical  meth(Ml  ofobtainin;r  the  HtatinticH 
of  the  coal  prtMlnction  an  ytni  have  stated  f 

A.   Ye.«» :  it  in  thfonly  practical  method. 

<^.  l»o  the.H*^  retnrn.H  which  w^re  niatle  to  yon  by  the  railroad  eompanie^  include 
anvthin;;  niorv  than  a  ntatrment  of  the  amount  of  coal  received  bv  them  at  th«*  break- 

CIS* 

454  A.  TiK'MtatementH  that  I  received  I  understand  to  include  all  coal  received  by 

tlwui  which  pjiss«'?»  over  the  Hcalen.  1  make  that  dij^tinciion,  l>ecauH«»  then*  are 
))^ri<Mln  when  there  must  be  cnusiderable  coal  Htandin^  back  of  the  scales  already 
mined. 

i^.  All  cnal  which  is  min«Ml  and  forwardc<l  from  the  mines  must  ^o  over  the  railroad 
an<i  p»hs  over  the  scales. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  ttiuna^c  s<»  pasisin^  you  jjet  the  n^cord  off 

A.   Yes,  sir. 

K^.  Dill  \oi«  re(|uire  froui  the  iailroa<l  ctui.p.-inies  any  report  showiufi;  the  distance 
for  winch  tliey  ixspectively  trauHporled  the  coal  f 

A.  No.  sir. 

i).  Or  the  priie  whieh  they  charj^ed  for  trauHportin^  it  f 

A.  .^•o. 

C^.  ur  the  price  at  which  Nuch  of  them  uh  did  produce  and  m'II  coal  sold  their  own 
c<»m1  ' 

A.  1  li;nl  I  oibiu^  to  d(»  with  any  huch  information  at  all.  No  ((uestituis  of  that 
kind  vk*'Tv  iver  anked  bv  me. 

1^.  Alt*  then-  not  a  >;ood  many  other  railroad  coiupanies  in  the  Commonwealth  over 
whom*  Itites  anthracit(>  coal  is  trauHported  f 

A.  Oihci  than  the  Philadelphia  and  Keadin^  f 

Q.  OtluM'  than  tlnme  vou  have  named.     Other  than  those  to  whom  vou  m>nt  state- 
nn'Uts  e<»M«*«*rnin;i  the  allotments  of  coal  ? 

A.  There  art*  otluT  railroad  eiunpanics  transport iuiX  anthracite  coal  other  than 
thos«»  that  are  named. 

r.y  Mr.  S\oi»(;kass  : 

if.  You  m«-an  acontinnnuN  lin<*  of  trat)ic  7 

A.  Tht'V  are  not  what  we  would  call  a  continuous  line.  Thev  receive  the  coal  fiom 
llieM'  iim-s. 

\\y  Mr.  Oi.M.HTr.h : 

i^.  Ar.-  there  not  other  mails  over  whoso  lines  anthracite  coal  is  transported  ? 

A.    1  .lUswer  yi'K,  there  are. 

c^.  ItocHuot  iheNt)rthern  (\*ntral  Kailway  Compan>  transport  anthracite  coal? 
l.Vi  A.  Yes,  sir. 

1^.  l>oeH  n«it  the  HutValo,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  Railmad  Company 
transport  anthracite  coal  f 

A.  They  do. 

<^.  I>«N'H  n*»t  the  PineCri*4*k  Railway  Company  tranM|Mirt  lar^j^e  amounts  of  anthra- 
cite coal  * 

A.    rin*y  transjMirt  more  or  leiih  of  it ;  yen,  nir. 

i^.   !>•  any  of  thoM>  com|uinies  report  to  yon  the  amount  of  their  tonnage? 

A.  Nil,  sir. 

i^.  Then  am  I  c<»rn»ct  when  I  stat«'  that  the  cotupanies  which  do  report  to  yon  ar© 
onlv  thos«*  which  receive  coal  from  the  bri>akers,  and  that  your  <d»Jert  in  nM|uirliiK 
their  rei»orts  was  that  you  mi;^lit  g«'t  at  not  the  amount  of  transiMirtation,  but  the 
union  t>t  of  coal  pnMluced  f 

A.   I*reci*Mdy  so. 

i^.  There  has  been  some  (picMtiou  raised  here  about  a  re|>ort  on  which  a  deiliiction 
was  made.  [Referring  to  same.  I  This  n*iNirt  of  the  Pelaware,  Lackawanna  and 
Wt-8'ern  Railway  Company,  oii  which  there  appear  two  items  of  d<Mluction, one  with 
the  Di'laware  and  lludstui  Cai*al  Company,  and  the  other  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company.  I  think  you  exi>lained  that  tlien*  wer«'  Mune  bn*akers  fnun  which  more 
than  <uie  company  receivtrtl  coal,  ai:d  that  thette  deduct ionn  were  made  )M*caus<»  the 
items  here  de<lucted  were  included  in  the  n^port  of  the  other  company. 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  NU])pCH4«  it  would  be  proper  to  explain  there,  in  atldition  to  what  I 
have  already  said  <mi  that  subject,  that  a  giM>d  deal  of  the  tonnage  of  wmie  of  the 
Northern  companies,  the  Delaware,   Lackawanna  and  Western,  and  Delaware  and 
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Hudson  Cini«l  Oompnnv,  Is  wlml  h  called  ooiitriiot  Iminugc :  that  Is  W)  my,  (bf^bir 
or  pontrncl  to  bkvo  nonl  miaed  from  a  uiiuB.  hiiiI  tlii-}-  tako  this  t-iilin!  timdncl  of  iht 
oolUcry,  of  imnrsn,  nitil  hibv  sitpplyone  muntli  Ut  tlio  DeUnurc  Had  Elnihoti.  and  an- 

iithrr  montli  to  Anorher  uuinpaoy.  micurcIioB  to  tlio  way  the  foal  in  mid. 
ISfi  y.  Then  if  eaeh  of  the  iwiupniiiuii  reporlcU  this  coal  thti  amoaut  of  pff- 

(liirlion  would  bavtclievn  dtipUi'ut'^d  Ui  that  extent  f 

A.  Pn-cisely. 

Q.  Anil  In  order  to  gut  nt  tlie  iii'tiiul  ninoiiut  of  production  rather  than  tic  train- 
portatton  this  dMaclion  was  made  f 

A.  Precisely  »o. 

By  Mr.  OESDitU. ; 

Q.  Du  yoiT  tnemi  t^  any  tbat  (he  milroiLd  cumpuny  purehiiKod  mm\  or  iiii^rcly  »pmi 
111  trnnitporC  it  to  market  t 

A.  I  undt-rstnnil  1;  to  lie  tlie  practice  of  some  of  the  campniileH,  althoiixb  I  <dn  b«I 
know  that  it  isviT  wan  Ihe  pructiiMi  of  the  Philadelphia  caTn|iaulm>,  W  MM  owly  rata* 
colli  and  sell,  but  to  eoiilrsot  with  dilfurent  parties  aud  lake  Tbu  prtKlael  undn  m 
arran torment  of  their  own-    They  call  them  coulractors. 

Q.  An  pnrnhawrs  t 

A.  Tea,  sir.     I  do  not  uiean  to  say  that  the  milroail  cenipnniex  did  Ibnl. 
By  Mr.  Dickson  : 

Q.  It  waH  a  sort  of  leaning  of  the  property  I 

a.  Tes,  Hir.  It  is  a  priv'tice  that  pruvailed  to  :l  _'i'<  id  r  .>['  V  '  ^  ivii^nt  dariDj:  mi 
wbole  knowledge  of  thti  cout  bnsiiieM.  In  tlir  i  :>  <  '-'■  ''<  I  >  '  '  -  iti'.  Laekaitaniia 
and  Webtero  Knilrond  CoinuBuy.  I  believe  they  r.':.ii    .'  :i.   .  >'   liiimneiB  wiihiD 

tbeir  own  curporatiou.  and  bny  and  sell  Just  m- i  •  I  'i>-  Uelswaro  sihI 

HtidsoD  Canal  do  the  same.     What  I  mean  by  thin  ■•■•  \'ii.  \  i.i..   :  ■.  inxiliary  cuiop* 
nies  reprtxientiuii  noal  iuterosla. 
By  Mr.  Olmstkd: 

Q.  Did  ynii,  a«  Htatintitlaa  or  accontitant,  ofm  elerk  to  Mr.  narrls,thD8«erBtarf  e( 
the  allotnient  cointnitt<w,  Mnd  out  to  any  of  tbunc  conipnnks  any  itmttuctloiut  or  m(- 

Gstious  ooncnrnlng  tho  price  of  transpoTtution  which  tb«y  wrre  to  charge  (or  cany. 
J  coal  1 
A.  Never. 
Q.  Or  the  prices  at  which  they  were  to  sell  conl  f 

157  Q.  In  the  line  of  a  question  asked  you  by  Mr.  Gendell,  I  want  to  ask,  didjM 

ever,  at  any  time,  send  word  to  auy  of  thetu  that  at  aach  a  time  their  qoot* 
would  be  full, or  were  your  notices  to  them  nil  sent  after  the  close  of  the  monthf 

A.  My  notices  were  all  in  tbe  character  of  hnished  accounts ;  that  ia  to  say,  we  did 
not  anticipate  them.  1  simply  announced  that  the  quota  under  the  allotment  fortbs 
next  month  would  be  so  much,  siihject  to  any  addition  or  subtraction  that  would  tw 
necesasTy  from  the  diUereut  accounts  at  tlie  close  of  the  month  when  they  were  mad* 
ap,  and  then  they  would  see  my  statenieuts  which  were  made  up  when  the  aceoanU 
were  made  np,  and  I  did  not  know  anything  about  it  beyond  tliat .  The  next  manCli 
tbe  same  course  would  be  pnrsued. 

Q,  But  until  after  tbe  close  of  the  period  you  never  notified  them  whether  th«j 
were  over  or  under  their  quota  T 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Peunsflvania  Coal  Company  of  itself  has  any  mesu 
of  oarrying  coal  to  market  t 

A.  Well,  I  can  only  say  that  I  believe  them  to  be  interested  in  the  Erie  and  Wy^ 
ing  Hailroad.  which  does  carry  coal  for  them.  They  were  formerly  the  proprietors  of 
a  gravity  railniad,  which  carried  coal  for  them,  as  the  reports  there  wiU  show,  al- 
most entirely,  to  market. 

Q.  Ittook  it  from  theminesT 

A.  From  their  mines. 

Q.  Where  did  the  gravity  road  terminate  f 

A.  At  Hawley. 

Q.  Is  that  a  marketing  place  for  coal  I 

A.  No,  sir ;  it  is  nimply  a  point  of  Junction.  The  New  Yor1<,  Lake  Erie  and  Western 
Railroail  posses  that  point,  and  sIho  tbe  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal,  and  they  di» 
trihute  tbeir  coal  chiefly  at  that  point. 

y.  Do  you  know  or  have  yon  reason  to  lielieve  that  this  gravity  road  was  a  iMd 
simply  for  the  transportation  of  the  coal  of  companies  who  owned  miuea  to  the  near- 
est point  at  which  it  could  be  shipped  to  market  t 

A.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  It  was  jiiat  OS  you  state;  that  no  eoal  waaabipped 
to  that  point  except  coat  of  their  own. 
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toS         C^.  Th<«  IViiDMylvatn.'i  Cotil  Company  in  not  then  a  trunnportcr  of  coal  iu  the 
H^iiMe  of  tH'hi;;  n  trunH|Kirtation  com  puny  f 

A.  Well,  HA  you  ask  I  he  lIue^♦llon,  I  anaweV  that  they  were  not,  hut  an  we  under- 
iitand  it  they  w<*re  alwuyH  a  faetor  hi  the  (Imtrihuttonof  the  ]>erceuta>:e. 

<^.  Did  not  that  result  from  the  f^irt  that  their  own  gravity  road,  and  not  the  liuea 
of  any  other  eompan>*H  road,  took  the  eual  trom  their  hreakern  f 

A.  I  think  it  did. 

i^.  They  themmdvcH  carried  n<»  coal  t<i  New  York,  for  inHtance,  or  to  any  other  of 
thf  great  pointMttf  marketing;  f 

A.  No,  they  did  not. 

i^.   It  wan  not  hecan***'  th«*y  wt*n»  traiiJ*iM»rter»<,  hut  hecausethey  were  pHwlurerH? 

A.  A  larj;e  p<trtion  of  their  tonna^^e  wan  delivered  to  other  roadn  very  much  doner 
to  their  niineM  than  their  own  ileliverv  would  haul  it  hv  their  own  lateral  roads;  de* 
liver  it  to  the  Dtdawan*  and  Ilndmin,  for  iuMtanee,  and  the  I^.  and  S.  Hoa^l  T 

(^.  In  what  capacity  did  you  attend  the»o  variouM  meetin^H  at  which  the  rates  of 
tranH|H>rtation  of  coal  were  dimMiwicd  f 

A.  1  attend«'d  tlioH(»  m(*etin>:H  in  1»ehalf  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading;  Railroad  at 
the  inNtructionH  of  the  general  tratlie  manager. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  attend  any  Huch  meeting  und«T  the  iiiHtructiouM  of  Mr.  Harris  aa 
aeeietary  of  the  allotment  committee  or  under  the  iuHtructionM  of  the  Anthracite  Coal 
Aanociatioii  or  Combination,  or  by  whatever  term  it  Ih  called  f 

A.  Never. 

K^.  At  thorn*  meetings  were  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  WcHtern  Railroad  Com- 
pany, the  Delaware  and  IIuds<»n  (-anal  Company,  the  PenuHylvania  Coal  Comnany, 
or  the  New  York,  Laki*  Krie  and  WeHtern  Railmad  Company  repretteuted  at  all  f 

A.  They  were  never  repreiwMited  to  my  knowledge. 

<^.  It  wiiHuot  then  in  any  MMise  a  nu'eting  of  the  a.^ROciation  of  which  Mr.  Harris 
waM  secretary  and  you  were  the  accountant  f 
A.   In  no  M*n»»e  whatever. 
ir>9     Q.  Were  these  ratcH  to  which  you  have  tentified  the  rates  of  any  afl^ocia- 
tion,  or  simply,  as  I  underHtand  them,  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Rail- 
road Company  f 

A.  That  iH  all  they  were;  the  rates  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Com- 
pany. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  that  I  fully  comprehende<lyonr  testimony  on  that  |K)int,  hut  if  those 
rates  do  show  any  disiTiminatiou  as  agaiiiNt  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  in  favor  of 
outside  freight,  was  that  the  re.nult  of  any  iuMructions  from  tins  asHoeiati<Mi  or  any 
AC*ion  of  this  association  of  which  Mr.  Harris  was  H<>cretary  and  you  wen*  the  ac- 
countant f 

A.  Not  in  the  slightest  degn-e.     No  action  whatever. 

Q.  Then  it  di>es  not  n*sult  tmm  that  association  f 

A.  Not  in  any  way  that  I  know  of. 

Hy  Mr.  Dickson: 

Q.  I  underNtanil  you  to  say  you  do  not  admit  that  there  is  any  such  dis<*rimination 
against  the  city  of  Vhiladelphia  ! 

A.  I  certainly  do  not. 

(^.  And  that  in  point  of  fact  the  difference  in  fn'ight  which  is  charged  for  the  coal 
which  is  delivered  in  the  private  yards  tlmtnghout  the  city  and  that  which  is  delivered 
at  port  Richmond  it  a  diflereiice  which  isintende*!  to  compensjite  f«>r  the  difference  in 
the  c4H>it  of  H4'rvice  f 

A.  Well,  reversing  the  statement  wouhl  bring  it  nean*r  to  my  uiiilerNtanding.  That 
is  to  say,  we  establish  a  rat«*  of  freight  which  we  presume  to  be  a  pro(M*r  one  for 
Phila4lelphia  ami  if  Philadelphia  would  take  the  eiitint  pHNluet  of  the  mines,  if  we 
could  market  our  co:tl  in  Philailelphia  and  vicinity,  then  that  wtuiltl  be  all  right;  but 
in  order  to  keep  up  this  proiluction  that  has  l»een  developed  wi*  an*  obliged  to  enter 
markets  that  other  coal  producers  enter,  and  we  have  to  enter  thtMii  in  competition 
with  th<»H4*  other  pr^Mhicers,  and  sometimes  the  distance  to  reaeh  thoMMiiarkets  is 
very  inut-h  greater  than  the  other  eiuii]>any  has  ami  the  ct»mpetitii>n  then*ton*  becomes 
very  miirk«*d,  very  rjn-e.  In  order  that  we  might  be  able  to  hhip  a  p<»f  tion  (»f  the 
]»nMliU'tion  into  these  roinpetitive  niarki^ts,  a  system  of  rating  uas  establi<*he<l 

lii)  which  Would  make  the  rates  from  the  mines  ti»  Port  twi«  huiond  apaitofa 
through  rateto  tlieeom|N*titivt*  territory.  It  is  not  a  ti\«'4l  rate.  ai  I  haveittated. 
It  is  variable  m'conliti;;  to  the  prirt>  of  coal,  and  is  gi»veriied  entirely  by  the  competi- 
tion we  m«M*t  in  tlieHi*  markets,  and  tln^reforeit  iH^coines  simply  a  pait  of  athrongh  tale 
of  traiis|M)rtation  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  a  rat«>  t'nun  Chi«Mtfii  to  New  York  would 
be  divided  as  iN'tween  Hiiiraloaml  another  plaet*.  if  such  a  fliiiiu  «%en'  iiecessitry.  It 
ft«  a  part  of  the  throu;;h  transoortation  into  a  com|M*titi\e  market. 

<^.  The  price  of  the  competitive  market  is  tixed  by  your  rivaUand  not  by  yoiir\<*lves  T 

A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 
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Q.  But  In  point  of  tet  tb*  Mai  of  mttIm  ^  A 
«itr  of  PhllMlolpWft  to  iMgolT  wibMMad  by  tbe  i  ~ 

log  tbem  in  twoa  mhI  Uumo  to  tb«  dlfli»rNt  rota.. 
hj  the  loQx  d"!*}'  *■*!  bj  tho  oxpoBM  la  maiatain        ,» 
■MT,  ialt  DotT 

A.  That  to  Wdb. 

<}.  And  tlw  dittbnoM  in  tbe  nddltionnl  ohH)i«  whiob  to  tliu  m 
npcMoit  thnt  inerawed  oa«t  tat  Mrrtoe,  is  it  not  T 

A.  T«^  iir. 

Q.  Fnrtbertbftn  tbat,  whanTon  doltrerintbe  ottyTondodaliTwftflaittofKtli^- 
tot  nine  to  tb«  pnrtleutor  ooMomot  f 

A.  We  do. 

IQ.  And  wbon  jroBdnupM  yoor  pton  nt  Pert  Biebmood  j«a  plaplj  4M«ttMr 
pM  coni,  Toor  egg  eo«l,  nnd  your  broken  oonl  in  tbe  bina  ■pyoprinted  In  WMoUMi 
of  oonl  witboot  being  nble  in  no;  w*r  to  diaerlmlnnto  between  the  dilbinnl  ■innt' 

A.  That  is  trae  tu  n  oertnln  extent.  It  Is  MmeUmee  aUpped  tflrxiyj  itwr  fti 
wbnif  into  the  vesieV 

Q.  Bnt  when  joa  u«  obliged  to  atook  It  jon  bm  obliged  to  atoek  It  withMBl  Mto- 
enoe  to  tbe  mine  from  wbioh  It  U  prodneed  t 

A.  Ob,  foi)  witlioot  ndaiMiee  to  the  mine  ftom  wblah  U  In  pmdneed. 
Ul         Q.  How  long  did  yon  an;  yon  bad  been  eagagnl  In  ^Viwtii^  UM  alattolkatf' 
thetndet 

A.  I  began  In  1S76. 

Q.  Andia the ayitMa  whtofa  jon hnva obaaiTed daring  Hn  jmn  1886 wad  UBt ■«> 
larinUf  di Aiant  bmn  that  whldi  yvn  bave  had  In  n»  anrtag  tlw  bwl  ton  ynani 

A.  It  to  piaetlo^T  tbe  aame, 

£0,  It  luw  aimply  been  dentoped  by  yon  during  thetoat  tan  jMi««41knvto«ar  ' 
nngaoonmtelnfonnatioD  aa  to  tboamoantaof  eoniprodnoad,andllM  aMinnti  m 
ind  at  the  ihippiDg  polnta,  haa  it  not  f 

A.  Yea,  air. 

Q.  And  yon  did  that  aaa  pattof  yonrdntleaor  *i »  manna  of  farotoMpg  waA  to- 
Jbrmation  for  yoar  own  aatiauotion  for  ibeae  yeara  whito  yon  wen  In  thnoMplnjrflbi 
SandioK  Railroad  CompMiy,  teorirlag  no  oompanaatiMi  nom  ontatda  paoptof 

A.  That  to  true  np  to  the  year  laRI  or  18d6. 

Q.  Tboea  ataltoUBa  whteh  yon  thna  gatbared  are  pnbUahad  torn  naaaOi  to  aifialb  to 
tbe  daily  Jonrnale,  are  they  not  T 

A.  They  are. 

<J.  And  they  are  sent  by  yon  to  the  ooal  trade  papers  for  tbe  information  oftba 
dealers  us  well  an  tbe  producers  and  transporters  t 

A.  I  «niiC  out  quite  a  number  of  tbem  every  month. 

Q.  Do  those  statistics  diSer  iu  charactBT  from  tho  statistics  which  are  gathered  by 
Mr.  Swank  for  the  Iron  and  Steel  Aasocialion  or  Mr.  Weeks  for  the  Weetero  Pis^I™" 
Associntioa  iu  respect  to  the  product  of  the  charcoal  and  coke  and  anthractio  fnr- 
nucesithe  aniouots  of  different  kinds  of  iron  on  band  and  the  likef 

A.  I  think  they  do  not  diSer  materially  from  those  statiaticii.  They  are  collected 
ami  collated  in  very  much  the  same  way,  I  think. 

Q.  Is  not  this  method  of  distributini;  and  gathering  ioformation  deemed  neoeaury 
in  every  larEe  branch  of  production  throughout  the  world  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
162  Q.  Is  it  not  snbstaatially  ths  same  aa  that  observed  by  all  the  graiD  ex- 

changes and  cotton  ex cliaugas,  in  tbe  prodaotioD  of  gold  and  silver,  aodine*MT 
other  departiuent  of  industry  I 

A.  ItisBuWtantially  tbesame. 

Q.  And  do  not  the  Oovernment  of  the  United  States  and  the  government  of  Peno- 


lia  expend  lar)ce  amounts  in  tho  compilation  of  Jnst  sach  Infunnatioo  as  tbM 
which  you  have  been  euileavoriug  to  furnish  to  the  particalar  indnstry  with  whieb 
yon  aie  connected  I 

A.  Precisely  so. 

<J.  Were  not  statistics  somewhat  of  tbe  same  character,  though  less  complete,  com- 
pile<l  hy  a  (jeutleman  who  preceded  yoa  t 

A.  Yes,  air, 

Q.  What  wnshis  name  aud  fur  how  many  years  was  he  so  employed  T 

A.  I  can  hardly  gi^o yon  the uiimberof  yearsfae  wassoemployed.  Hr.  P.  W.  Sheafsr 
has  collated  and  pntin  shape  very  valuable  stati  sties  with  regard  to  anthracite  coal, 
and  Mr.  Bentamiii  Bannan  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  tn  the  collection  and  diisea- 
inatiou  of  statistics  of  tlje  autliracite  coal  trade. 

Q.  Mr.  llannan  was  tlie  editor  of  a  newspaper  published  Ht  Pottavillr.  and  1b^ 
Sheafer  is  au  eiiiiuent  geologist  nud  mining  engineer  residing  in  Pottavillef 
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Q.  And  this  particuUr  publication  to  which  reference  wa4  matla  8onie  time  aso, 
Bhowiug  the  icrailual  development  of  the  trade,  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  was  ori|pn- 
ated  by  Mr.  Sheafer  and  haa  been  extended  by  you  down  to  date,  has  it  not,  or  at 
leant  to  within  a  recent  time? 

A.  Yen,  to  within  a  recent  time.  In  compiling  that  Rtatenient  I  made  use  of  Mr. 
Bannan's  and  Mr.  Sheafer's  figures  up  to  the  time  I  received  anything  like  authori- 
tative figures  for  myself. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  fact  that  the  corporations  of  the  State  are  required  under  the 
laws  of  the  Commonwealth  to  furnish  returns  from  year  to  year  uf  their  production 
and  their  currying  f 
A.  Yes,  Hir. 
163  Q.  80  that  practically  what  yon  have  been  doing  is  to  combine  in  one  intel- 

ligent statement  the  statistics  which  the  Commonwealth  itself  has  called  for 
and  which  are  essential  for  the  information  of  all  parties  interested  in  the  trade,  deal- 
ers and  conHumerti,  as  well  as  producers  and  transporters  f 

A.  That  Ih  trne. 

Adjonmed  until  Tuejulay,  January  llth,  1887,  at  II  o'clock  a.  m.,  in  Parlor  16, 
Continental  Hotel. 


PiiiLADELniiA,  Tuenday^  Januarti  llth,  1887,  11  a.  m. 

Hearing  held  in  Parlor  C,  Continental  Hotel. 

Pre>eni  :  The  examiners  (Metuini.  Chamberlin  and  Mitchell) ;  Messrs.  Gendell  and 
Cansidy  for  Conimonwealth. 

MeH8rH.  OlniMted,  Wolverton,  Drinker,  AshhufHt,  De  Forent,  Dickson,  Kaorcher, 
Scott,  MacVeagh,  Barnes,  and  Morris,  of  counsel  for  varions  defendants. 

Mr.  JoNKS,  recalled  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Kaerciikr: 

Q.  Can  p)u  give  me  the  distance  from  the  coal  shipping  |>oint  on  the  Reading  Road 
to  the  various  shipping  points  at  tide  7 

A.  By  rnilmatl — the  distance  from  Schuylkill  Haven  to  Port  Richmond  is,  in  ronnd 
figures,  ninety  miles.  By  canal  we  call  it  one  hundred  and  two  miles  to  Philadelphia 
water. 

Q.  Wliat  is  the  distance  by  the  rail  route  from  Schuylkill  Haven  to  the  waters  of 
New  York  Ilsrbor  T 

A.  AlK)ut  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles. 

Q.  That  is  from  what  point  to  what  ]K>int7 

A.  Fn>m  Schuylkill  Haven  to  the  waters  of  New  York,  speaking  of  it  as  a  general 
term.  To  Elizabethiiort,  and  then  it  is  distributed  over  a  short  distance  by  water  to 
the  market. 

(j.  What  is  the  distance  from  Elizabethport  to  Now  York  Harbor  by  the  water  line  f 
A.  It  is  generally  considered  to  l>e  thirteen  to  fifttten  miles. 
164  (^.  What  is  the  distance  from  Schuylkill  Haveu  to  New  York  Harl>or  via  Port 

Richmond  f 

A.  Via  Port  Richmond  and  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal,  two  hundred  and 
twenty-two  miles. 

Q.  What  is  the  distance  via  the  Delaware  River  t 

A.  Around  the  captvt  1  can  not  tell  you. 

1^.  What  an^  the  distanc«*s  by  the  rail  and  water  routes  from  Schuylkill  Haven  to 
the  several  New  England  shipping  points  f 

A.  I  am  unable  to  give  you  that. 

(^.  What  is  the  nuite  that  coal  takes  in  going  to  New  England  ports  7 

A.  By  water  outride  the  ca{M*s  and  around  Cape  C(m1. 

(^.  By  steam  colliers  and  m'h4K>ners7 

i^.  I'suuUy  by  steam  colliors,  mi  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

1^.  And  also  by  various  sailing  vessels  f 

A.  Yen;  sailing  veHstOs  of  any  sort. 

(^.  In  the  transportution  of  coal  to  points  beyond  Pennsylvanui,  via  the  various 
routes*  concerning  which  yon  have  testitie<l,  state  whether  m  the  route  to  the  New 
England  ports  the  Reading  Railroad  Company  eniph^y  a  line  uf  steamers  known  as 
colliers. 

A.  They  do. 

(j.  They  |HTforni.  <lo  they  not,  in  canes  of  the  transportation  of  coal  fn>m  the  min- 
ing region  to  New  England  ports,  the  whole  s4Tvice  so  far  as  it  is  done  by  those  eol- 
liers  from  the  mines  to  the  iM>ints  of  landing  in  the  New  England  iMirts? 
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A.  From  Part  Htcbmoml  to  thn  lanillng  ;  yen,  sir.     They  itra  part  <>r  a  u 
Kno. 

Q,  At  Port  RichmoTnl  tliey  put  th"  conl  tnto  their  own  atuiun  rolllviv  nud  effMt  lb* 
whole  riausportaiioii  IVuio  uki  minuH  tii  llm  Nhw  Euijliimi  iiiirtu  f 

A.  Yea.  Bir. 

Q.  Ill  epeafciog  of  tbo  mto  wliich.wa.n  rli^iririil  liv  l!i'>  J'liil.iilelnlii*  anil  Kfttilhic 

Hailroftil  Conipsuj  for  noul  wli[clii»aa  Blii]ii>ir|  lj<  \  l.ihIi  lu'  sr:tte  oi'PunntylvauiB,  and 

■a  you  dKHRiibe  it.  Itoyoni]  tbuca|iejt  of  tlii'  Hil^nv  ■•!■••  "v  oniiulo  of  tlio  bftrbor  otPhiU 

!uliAph\a,  bihIh  wliotlier  tlie  rnt«  wliiili  thi   Ri'I'IIhl:  Company  mceivea  U  part 

1G>>       and  proportion  <>(  tbe  t.hroii^li  rate  Trunj  llii^  mirnu-  Co  tbe  point  uf  iloUVFTf  ill 

Vf"  UDglaiiil,  wUcri'VDi'  U  may  bo. 
A.  It  IB  nlways  na  coiisidorvil, 

Q.  It  is  not  a  separate  and  flfitiiiRt  rate  tliurtfeil  f^uni  tbe  niincs  to  Port  Khb- 
moii<],  and  bo  much  more  ndded  for  llio  rraTixporlnciou  I'roiu  Port  Kichiiiond  M  Ibe 
Sew  England  ot  other portH,  bni  it  ia  tbeBeariiiiBCiimpany'sproporliou  of  un  milin 
rnte  of  triinapoTIutiou  iroui  tbu  miuea  to  ilt»  point  of  delivery,  in  it  uot  T 
A.  It  is  ao  toufeiderad. 

Q,  And  Ibu  'nny  yon  ^et  at  the  Beading  proportion  in  by  the  division  in  ttio  iumi- 
ner  in  i^hicb  yun  Itave  staled  in  your  lesTiniony- in -chief,  in  it  uot  T 
A.  Hy  a  pro  rata  of  the  pMcu  that  the  ooal  is  sold  nt  free  on  board, 
q.  li  is  rhen,  in  )>oiiit  of  fact,  tUe  proportion  uf  »  through  rate  irhicli   is  mUb* 
liubed  in  that  way  t 
A.  It  is  BO  understood  and  eonaiiletod. 
q.  And  it  is  BO  i[.  point  of  fact  r 
A.  It  isiu  factr 

q.  ]u  tile  B-icettainnient  of  that  through  rate  by  the  line  of  trunspo  rial  ion  which 
the  Reading  Company  furnishes  from  the  iiilnes  to  tlio  ports  of  delivery  beyond  tbe 
Biate  of  PeunsvlvaniM,  ia  there  any  discrimination  uh  af'Biust  otb^r  vessels  or  linn 
■_  traoBportiug  the  ci.al  a»  part  of  that  through  line  f 
H      A.  Nonu  Ibat  I  am  aware  of. 

^m      q.  They  are  all  treated  alike,  are  they  not,  iu  that  respect,  ao  I'ar  a*  you  know  T 
^^k    A.  Ail  treated  alike,  so  far  as  1  know. 

^^t'Q.  Statu  whether  or  nut,  la  point  of  fact,  this  traffic  is  au  interHtAl«  Lrnfflo  aa  be> 
^HnrMD  the  States  f 
^■T A.  It 

^^P'Q.  la  there  any  diHrrlmiuHtion  against  purohasero  in  the  city  of  Phiiailelphia  of 
^P«oal  for  delivery  witiiiu  the  harbor  as  compared  with  ibe  rntea  of  trans  porta  linn  or 
ohkrgM  or  expenses  to  persons  pnretiasing  at  Salem,  for  inicuioe,  and  WUiniiigm, 
reached  by  the  waters  uf  tlie  Delaware  f 

166  A.  There  is  none. 

Q.  You  have  elated  that  there  was  a  common  charge  to  all  these  points  of 
delivery  within  what  you  call  tbe  barbor  of  Philadelphia,  being  ttie  wators  reaohed 
by  the  Delaware  River.  Did  you  nToau  to  say  in  that  ansiver  and  to  be  nndeistood 
aa  meaning  that  a  purchaser  at  Salem  and  at  Wilmington  had  no  additional  char^ 
*  or  expenses  to  pay  which  were  above  those  that  would  be  paid  by  a  person  secnnag 
ooal  alone  (he  Delaware  front  upon  tbe  city  side  f 

A.  I  did  uot  mean  to  say  so.  I  meant  to  have  it  understood  that  there  was  an  ad- 
ditional charge  over  and  above  tbe  transportation  charged  by  the  Beading  Railroad. 

Q.  State  what  that  additional  charge  is  I 

A.  It  is  the  boat  freight,  which  vartee  according  to  distance.  I  can  give  yon  tti« 
present  boat  rates  to  prominent  points  if  yon  desire  them. 

Q.  Stato  whether  that  additional  rate  which  those  peraons  at  those  points  have  to 

Say  represents  the  additional  boat  service  which  covers  transportation  from  Port 
.icbmoud  to  the  points  of  delivery  t 

A.  ItdoKS. 

Q.  State  what  ndditional  charge  for  boat  service  is  paidby  persons  purchasing  oosl 
In  thoKS  localities  I 

A.  The  present  host  rate  from  Port  Richmond  to  Wilniio^on  is  fifty  cents  a  too; 
to  Saleui,  New  .lersey,  liity  cents  a  ton  ;  to  Camden,  from  bftoen  to  twenty  cents ss 
the  case  may  bo :  ro  Cheater,  twenty  to  thirty  cents ;  to  Brldgeton,  thirty -five  to 
forty  ceuts;  to  Woodbury,  twenty-live  to  thirty  cents;  to  Delaware  City,  thirty  lo 
thirty-five  cents.  These  rates  vary  according  tothe  conditions  of  the  market.  I  have 
given  the  present  rates. 

Q.  They  are  the  rutea  for  the  boat  service  representing  that  additional  service  I 

Q.  So  that  it  is  not  true  in  point  of  fact  that  those  ports  ol  delivery  are  npoa  sa 
equality  with  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  respect  to  the  rales  of  transportation  for  the 
deliverv  of  coal  over  the  Readii'g  Railroad  f 

167  A.  Tliey  are  not  In  point  of  met.    They  appear  to  he  to  becanse  the  same 
amount  of  di>llara  and  cents  is  charged  between  the  mines  and  Port  Riohmaod. 
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Q.  But  when  you  cnnnt  the  additional  charj^e  from  pointH  where  the  coal  in  deliv- 
ereil  by  the  Reading;  Company  to  the  parties  who  are  trau^porting  it  to  these  various 
porta  of  delivery,  it  is  not  so  f 

A.  It  is  not  so. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  the  reports  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Readiuji;  Coal  and  Iron 
Company  for  the  purpose  of  detenuinin}^  the  quantity  of  coal  shipped  by  the  Readiujf 
Coal  ami  Iron  Company  and  by  tenants  upon  properties  of  the  Rea4ling  Coal  and  Iron 
Company  during  the  years  18:^,  148i>,  and  Ib^  f 

A.  I  have ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Please  state  for  each  year,  and  also  the  total  amount  for  each  year  T 

A.  Beginning  with  l'^84  there  were  mined  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal 
and  Iron  Company  4,9'i.'>,9H7  tons,  and  there  were  mined  by  t4*nants  746,097  tons, 
making  a  total  of '5,G72,(>f<4  tons. 

In  1^H;>  there  were  mined  by  the  company  5,2155, 2*2^  tons,  and  by  the  tenants  805,650 
tons,  making  a  total  of  (),O40,178  tons. 

In  1^^  there  were  uiintMl  by  the  company  5,616,363  tons,  and  by  tenants  592,939 
tons,  making  a  total  of  6.209,202  tons. 

Q.  How  much  did  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  restrict  its  tonnage  mined 
by  that  company  iu  18i,')  over  the  production  of  1884  f 

A.  There  was  no  restriction.     It  was  an  increase. 

Q.  What  was  the  increase  T 

A.  the  increase  appears  to  be  about  400,000  tons. 

Q.  How  muchdifi  they  restrict  the  pnNluction  in  188()over  18-C»f 

A.  That  alsi»  appears  to  be  an  increase  of  probably  1(>0,0<K)  tous. 

Q.  And  it  is  the  fact,  whether  viewed  separately  or  together,  that  1886  shows  an 
increase,  and  not  a  decrease,  in  proiluction  over  the  year  1884? 

168  A.  That  is  true. 

Cj.  What  is  the  amount  of  increased  production  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company 
for  1>*86  over  the  production  of  1884  f 

A.  About  GOO.WK)  tons,  without  going  into  the  exact  fignrcM.  Those  figures  are 
hen%  and  the  amount  can  be  given  exactly  if  desired. 

Q.  Then  the^e  figures  do  not  di.scIoHO  any  actual  restriction  on  the  previous  output 
of  ih«^  ('oal  and  Iron  Company,  do  they  7 

A.  They  do  not. 

<^.  State  whether  these  are  the  largest  productions  of  coal  that  have  ever  been 
made  by  the  Coal  and  In)n  Company  t 

A.  The  year  I88»i  appears  to  have  been  the  year  of  the  largest  production  that  was 
ever  made  by  the  Philailelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  In>n  Company  and  its  tenants. 

1^.  You  have  testitle^l  heretofore  in  regard  t<»  an  allotment  in  l8Hi  on  the  basis  of 
33,5cH),(MM)  tons.  Has  the  Reading  Conipau}*  shipped  more  or  less  than  the  percent- 
age on  that  basis  of  allotment  7 

A.  For  1"8<>  they  havti  shipp<Ml  more. 

Q.  How  many  thousand  tons  have  the  Rea«ling  Company  shipped  more  than  would 
bo  allowed  to  them  under  this  present  allotment f 

A.  The  December  figures  are  not  vet  made  up.  Last  November  the  oveqilut  was 
44l.2:V5  tons. 

C^.  So  that  the  fact  is,  from  the  figures  which  y(»u  have  tentified  to,  that  not  only 
has  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  mined,  shipn«Hl,  and  sold  m<»re  coal  in  1^*86  than  it 
ever  mined  and  hhippcd  before,  but  it  has  Miiip^>ed  over  440,(N)0  tous  alM>ve  the  so- 
called  allotment  ? 

A.  The  railroad  company  has.  The  allotment  was  mafle  to  the  railroail.  That  was 
the  m<»st  convenient  way  of  getting  at  it.  The  Coal  and  Iron  Company  is  not  the 
only  nhipper  on  the  railroad.  ^ 

Q.  Regarding  it  as  part  of  the  shipments  over  the  railroad,  that  would  be  the  fact, 
would  it  not  7 

A.  Ye»,  sir. 

C^.  Do  you  kn<»w  from  an  examination  of  the  reportM  (»f  the  conip.uiy,  whether  coal 
wan  Mold  higher  or  lower  on  an  average  in  lf*<*  than  1H8|  7 

169  A.   I  have  looked  at  the  reports  with  a  view  of  obtaining  that  information, 
and  I  have  it  befort*  me. 

Q.  (fi\e  the  prices  obtained  for  coal  at  the  mines  from  18'*1  to  I'^K). 

A.  In  1.--1  t\w  price  wa«  ?1  91  per  ton  ;  in  lH-<2,  ^l.-C^. ;  in  \'*f*Ay  ^l.**-!*!*,  in  1884, 
$1.81,\t;  in  l^v-^o,  el.»i-"»i*M :   i"  l*v^*».  J?l.r>:<i^. 

Q.  How  many  cents  ^M>r  ton  on  an  average  did  the  (.'oal  and  Iron  Company  S4*ll  its 
coal  lej.s  in  IH-.'i  than  it  did  in  l**^A  7 

A.  8ixt4»en  cents. 

<^.  In  I-'n;  how  much  less  than  H'M  7 

A.  Twenty-fM»ven  cents  and  a  fraction. 

C^.  So  that  the  Coal  antl  Iron  Company,  instead  of  advancing  the  prices  of  coal  in 
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1885  and  1886,  sold  coal  in  1885  for  sixteen  cents  a  ton  less  than  in  1884,  and  in  1886 
for  twenty-seven  cents  and  a  fraction  less  than  in  1884  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  total  loss  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Readiu«j  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany in  mining  and  selling  5,616,000  tons  of  coal  in  the  year  lttd6,  excluding  all 
charges  for  interest  on  capital  invested  ? 

A.  It  is  stated  in  their  regular  printed  report ;  §1,147,053.96  loss  on  the  business  of 
the  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  excluding  interest. 

Q.  It  would  appear  from  that  statement  and  the  testimony  that  you  have  given,  as 
I  understand  you,  that  in  1885  and  18H6  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  increased  its  pro- 
duction to  th(i  extent  of  the  700,000  tons  in  1886  over  1884  ;  that  yon  have  tesitififd 
that  it  has  exceeded  the  allotment  for  1886  by  400,000  tons  ;  that  it  has  sold  coal  from 
sixteen  cents  to  twentv-seven  cents  a  ton  less  in  those  vears  than  the  previous  year  of 
1884,  and  has  parted  with  5,600,000  tons  of  its  coal  at  a  loss  of  over  f  1,000,000. 

A.  That  is  the  fact. 

Q.  That  is,  it  has  depleted  its  estate  to  the  extent  of  5,600,000  tons  and  has  paid 
$1,000,000  for  the  privilege  of  doing  it? 

170  A.  That  is  one  way  of  stating  it. 
Q.  Is  not  that  the  fact  f 

A.  It  is  the  fact. 

Q.  As  an  expert  in  these  facts  do  you  discover  any  unjust  discrimination  against 
the  public  in  giving  away  5,600,000  tons  of  coal,  and  getting  in  debt  f  1,000,000  for  the 
privilege  of  doing  it  f 

A.  I  can  not  say  I  do. 

Q.  State  whether  the  coal  cars  are  not  a  special  equipment  only  adapted  for  the  use 
of  hauling  anthracite  coal  ? 

A.  They  are  constructed  for  that  special  purpose. 

Q.  State  whether  it  is  practicable  upon  the  part  of  the  Reading  Railroad  Company 
to  use  them  for  any  other  purpose.    1  mean  as  a  whole. 

A.  Not  as  a  whole;  no,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  this  equipment  has  back  to  the  coal  mines  practically  lany  rctam 
freight  or  tonnage. 

A.  It  has  none,  practically. 

Q.  So  that  it  is  true,  is  it  not,  in  point  of  fact,  that  the  transportation  of  a  ton  of 
coal  to  the  point  of  delivery  in  Philadelphia  actually  requires  the  transpori«tion  of 
really  double  the  distance  of  the  eciuipuientf 

A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  You  have  to  carry  it  full  om^  way  and  empty  the  other,  and  in  considorinjx  tbe 
mileage  and  the  iVeinrht  that  is  paid,  is  that  or  not  a  matter  to  be  taken  into  a<'counl 
in  (leterniinini;  the  rat(^  of  trausjxirtation,  and  is  ir  always  taken  into  account  f 

A.  It  should  always  be  taken  into  account  iu  determining  the  rate  of  transporta- 
tion. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  railroad  (•omi>anies  are  as  a  matter  of  fact  subject  to  very 
much  lower  rates  of  transportation  whe^'o  they  havc^  and  can  rely  upon  having  returu 
tonnage  over  their  line. 

A.  It  makes  a  very  material  ditfereuce  in  the  freight  rates  whether  we  shall  have 
return  lading  for  our  cars. 

Q.  In  this  case,  ])ractically  yon  have  no  return  lading  ? 
A.  We  have  no  return  lading. 

171  Q.  Is  it  fair  or  not  under  tlios<'  circumstances  to  consider  the  transportation 
really  as  not  ninety  miles  from  the  Khii)ping  point,  but  one  hundred  and  eighty 

miles,  wIhmi  you  consider  the  cost  of  the  service  f 

A.  Well,  I  si!i»i>ose  other  <|nestions  might  conje  into  an  answer  on  that  point: 
but  substantially  1  should  say  yes,  that  it  was  j)roper  to  so  consider.  There  are 
however,  as  I  say,  other  circumstances  which  might  conn*  in. 

Q.  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  other  circumstances,  and  to  show  you  liow 
they  atVect  this  (jiu>tion.  I'rom  Schuylkill  Haven  to  Port  Richmond  the  grade  is 
with  tht^  tra<le,  is  it  not  i 

A.  It  is. 

Q.  And  a  coal  train  can  haul  down  about  as  many  loaded  cars  as  it  can  haul  hack 
empty  cars  ? 

A.    Yes,  si  I'. 

Q.  At  certain  ]»oints  on  route  to  the  c(tal  fields,  state  whether  or  not  the  grades  o( 
the  roads,  some  of  thi'ui,  do  not  become  very  heavy. 

A.  They  do. 

Q.  L>o  yon  know  \Ahat  the  niaximnni  grade  is  upon  the  Broad  Mountain  and  Ma- 
hanov  K<»a<l  ! 

A.  I  do  not  at  tliis  moment. 

Q.  Have  yr>n  ever  heard  it  stated  as  one  hundred  and  seventy  leet  f 

A.  I  would  not  like  to  say,  because  my  memory   is  not  clear.     I  know  that  there  i* 
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m  tremondnuHly  lioavv  ^radn  there.     I  have  paMHed  over  it  freqiientl^' ;  bnt  at  this 
tuoini'iit  I  do  not  reiiiemU^r  the  fi^iireH. 

Q.  State  whether  th<\v  e:ni  take  up  hut  a  very  small  train  of  empty  cars  in  rctuni- 
inj{  tht'Ui  to  tlie  uiiiieH  over  thor**^  j;radt*hf 

A.  They  can  only  take  small  traiuM. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  the  outh'tH  from  the  Shamokin  and  Mahanoy  coal  tieUlH 
are  bv  way  of  the  (tordon  and  Mahanov  IMaiii,  hv  which  the  C(»al  has  to  lie  hoisted 
over  the  Hroad  Mountain  and  the  empty  cars  returned  in  the  same  way  f 
A.  It  in  principally  ho. 

172  C^.  State  whether  thtise  are  all  elenientM  which  go  into  the  cc»st  of  the  re- 
turn trip  w  hich  iH  in  ])art  a^aiiiHt  the  grade  f 

A.  Thev  are  all  ueceMsanlv  coiiMitlered. 

(^.  Y<»u  ?4tated  that  the  rate  id' one  doUar  and  fifty  cents  to  Philadelphia  was  the 
char;;*'  from  the  hhippin;j  point,  Si-huylkill  Haven,  to  the  ]»oint  ot  <leliver3'.  ^Vhat  is 
thefiistanee  from  Schuylkill  Haven  to  the  variouH  coat  fields  f  Take  the  numt  remote, 
first,  from  which  coal  is  shipped,  for  which  a  lateral  charge  of  thirty  cents  per  ton  is 
uia<le. 

A.   I  nhould  Msy  thirty  to  thitty-tive  mile8,  probably,  was  the  most  remote. 

Q.  Then  it  runs  down  to  eight  <ir  ten  miles  f 

A.  Y»*M,  HJr. 

Q.  Varying  areording  to  the  location  of  the  various  places  f 

A.  YeM,  .sir.  1  luive  not  the  data  heie  to  give  the  distances  exactly,  but  I  should 
•ay  that  was  approximately  correct. 

Q.  I  dchire  to  draw  from  y<»u  more  )>articularly  than  yon  have  yet  testified  to  the 
ditlerenre  between  c<»al  that  is  deliveted  in  Philadelphia  and  that  which  is  shipptMl  to 
Eastern  marketN.  How  in  the  coal  generally  sold  in  IMiiladelphia — is  it  sold  as  the 
pnxluefs  of  j),jrti  *!i':.:  «  >''i'T'es  v\hich  an*  known  to  possess  particular  <iualities  and 
adaptaorii N  oi  \    iiiMis  MzcM  I'or  particular  purnoscrs,  or  is  it  all  sold  in  a  lumpt 

A.  It  isMihl  as  you  first  stated.  Each  party  has  their  particular  brand  of  coal,  and 
that  coal  is  generally  shipped  from  some  particular  colliery  to  a  particular  customer 
fur  specific  purposes. 

C^.  State  whether  or  not  there  is  in  the  pnxluction  of  various  parts  of  the  coal  fields, 
and  even  in  the  production  of  the  mune  colliery,  very  different  veins  in  the  same 
parts  «»f  the  coal  fields  and  very  great  diflerences  in  the  character  of  the  coal. 

A.  Tliat  is  a  welbkuowu  faet.  The  veins  all  differ  in  their  (]ualitieH.  Some  are 
gooil  tor  one  piirpoM*  ami  p<»<»r  for  another.  They  all  have  their  specific  qualities  and 
are  puichased  tor  that  reaMni. 

i^.  State  whether  tliojM*  specific  qualities  are  as  a  matter  of  fact  an  element 

173  whieh  is  brgely,  if  not  universally,  connidered  and  met  in  the  distribution  of 
eoal  throughout  the  city  of  I'hiladelphia  f 

A.  That  is  s<». 

<i.  How  if*  it  \>  hen  you  coine  to  the  coal  which  yf»ti  have  deHeribed  as  that  which 
ia  shipped  to  ]N)iiits  lM'von«t  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  that  is,  coal  Hold  in  the  carry- 
ing on  <if  interstate  <>ounnerre  with  other  States  ? 

A.  There  is  mtt  m)  mucli  can*  taken  as  to  keeping  M*parate  all  the  diflen»nt  grades 
or  qualitieH  of  c(»al.  Trains  are  taken  from  the  mines  and  the  particular  si/es  proba- 
bly an*  kept  separate;  but  parti<'ular  qualities  are  not  usually  kept  separate. 

<^.  That  is,  you  would  lia\e  in  the  chutes  at  Port  Richmonil  pockets  for  chestnut, 
p4K*kets  for  egg,  and  pockets  for  stove;  but  you  would  (ill  up  tliom*  {NH'kets,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  matter  practically,  for  Eastern  shipments  with  stove  eoal  bnuight  from 
any  part  id'  the  field,  or  cheHtnut  coal  brought  fn>m  any  part  of  the  field,  and  what 
the  customer  gets  beyond  Philatlelphia  is  the  mixed  pnNliict  t 

A.  That  is  generally  s(».  Tlicre  may  Im*  exceptional  cases  when*  coals  of  a  specific 
variety  an*  kept  separate,  but  such  is  not  the  rule. 

Q.  There  then*fore  exists  practically  that  general  difVcn»nce  between  the  coal 
which  i.s  sold  in  IMiiladelphia  and  that  which  is  s<dd  elsewhere  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

<^.  What  e<mstitutes  an  ordinary  train  of  coal  from  Schuylkill  Haven  to  Port  Rich- 
mond or  i'hiladelphia? 

A.  I  HUppo.se  about  140  foiir-w  heel  <*ars. 

(^.  Thorn*  cars  woubl  avi-rage  how  many  tons? 

A.  If  they  wen*  all  four  wheel  carstif  the  Reading  build  they  wonhl  average  ]iroba- 
bly  about  five  tonx. 

Q.  That  wouhl  make  the  load  of  the  train  alMUit  how  many  tons  ? 

A.  About  7m>  tons. 

<^.  You  have  tehtifie4l  somewhat  in  re!*|»ect  to  the  difllculties  attending  the  delivery 
to  the  trade  generally  in  the  city  of  Phila<lelt>hia  asdistinguinheil  fnnn  delivery 

174  at  port  Richmond,     .^tate  wiiether  or  not  the  incn'aMHl  cost  of  handling  that 
coal  begins  at  the  very  mine  when  they  have  to  distribute  the  hmdings  from 

th«  breakers  int<»  the  different  cars. 
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A.  Yea.  sir. 

Q.  Ami  it  la  only  linnlly  eudoil  when  the  caal  is  dialiibutwl  in  tltu  city  of  t'hlUdct 
phia  to  tha  variouH  purciliaaecs  f 

A.  Tbatia  true. 

Q.  Udw  maoj  tripa  each  week  cnii  tbo  equipment  make  whna  it  U  timplojeil  la  tt* 
distribution  of  coal  to  parcbasew  in  the  dty  of  PliiUdeljihiii  f 

A.  My  own  obsorvuliuu  -nunlLl  li-ad  me  to  my  alioDt  una  liip  a  wtvk.  I  tbisk  «* 
would  ue  fortunate  if  we  gat  one  trip  a  nock  out  of  our  can  oa  a  rule,  pArtionlMlf 

Q.  That  ia  when  tbn  (raffle  is  heaviest,  or  tuiT^lrds  tbe  ulow  of  tiiu  yvar,  iim'tUf 

A.  YeB,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  trips  can  be  made  in  the  «iui|>]oyiueut  uf  Ihut  oqtiipraent  in  llieilp- 
livery  of  coal  to  Port  RlcUmond  on  ati  avenigo  1 

A.  I  Bbouldaay  two  tripsft  weak. 

Q.  At  least  that  t 

A.  AC  least  Iliat,  nnd  it  fs  poBHible  to  make  mun>  tliiin  Uint,  but  it  would  drpeni 
upon  very  favornlile  circunistanccH. 

Q.  So  that  tlie  eqiiiiiiiiuut  UBtil  in  tb^sliipincut  of  the  coal  tu  Port  KiclimondcmU 
handle  in  any  givoa  Cinie  twice  as  ninoh  as  the  same  eqiiipmvut  eranlvfcd  In  tb* 
handling  of  tbf  buslUHas  to  the  retail  yards  iu  the  city  of  FliUadelpliia  t 

A.  Yes,  siri  thHt  U  trne. 

Q.  Amu  mi  UK  that  two  Uollnrs  per  ton  wore  to  i)e  charj{ed  to  (^alsh  nurohxHr  of  soil 

in  Philadelphia,  (if  a  Haiti  load  of  140  cars,  nnd  one  dollar  aud  fifty  cvnta  nnl;  watl> 

lie  charged  to  the  pnrchaserH  of  the  coal  transporti'd  by  the  HO  cun  to  Port  Bkk> 

iDond,  what  wonld  be  the  ditl'ereniie  in  the  tec.uipts  in  one  week  of  iho  RcMlingOc^ 

paPiy  from  theemplnymeiitof  the  140  oars  in  each  of  thune  wa.va  f 

175  A.  In  the  uaw'uf  Port  Kluhuiond  foroutsideshipmimlit.  tbeearuiDSB  wonUbi' 
S'.i.IOO,  aodin  th^i'iweof  the  city  trade  the  learnings  wunht  be$1.4t<l>. 

Q.  Although  ehariced  lifty  cenl«  a  ton  luoro  for  the  coal  to  Philadolpiii*  thao  t» 
Port  Uiclioiond,  the  «irnint;s  of  140  cars  In  one  week  would  tw  lu  the  Cltjr  ot  fiSlMr 
<lel  phi  a  trade  8700  Isas  than  if  shipped  to  Port  Bichmuud  f 

A.  Yes.  sir. 

(j.  If  [hey.  were  chared  the  same  rate  to  Philadelphia  that  yuu  i<hnr;;e  to  PortBiol^ 
mnnd,  what  would  be  tlix  dilt'iirence  in  favor  of  the  trnusportaliuu  of  cubI  la  Port 
Richmoud  iih  n);alti8t  tnit)->por[io^  it  lo  Pliiludelphiii  if  tlii>  tniiit.'  nitp  prcvaiM  in 
both  coxes  1 

A.  It  would  he  exfli:tlv  double. 

Q.  That  ia,  if  you  cli:ir^eil  one  dollar  and  Hfty  cents  to  Philadelphia  and  one  dollar 
aijd  fifty  ceulB  to  Port  liichmond,  Iheeituipuient  that  wan  used  iu  tranaportiDK  eosl 
to  Port  Ricbmond  would  earn  just  100  per  cent,  more  iu  a  week  than  that  which  «•• 
employed  in  the  busiucHs  in  Philadelphia  t 

Q.  And  on  the  problem  as  I  have  stated  it  to  yon  the  actnal  earnings  wonld  in  tb*t 
case  be  $1,000  a  week  more  for  [be  eqnipment  used  to  Port  Kichniond  than  that  aMi 
to  Philadelphia  for  Pbiladelphla  deliveries  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  counidered,  BO  as  to  forman  opinion  and  be  able  toezprew  your  o«n' 
elusion  upon  the  subJL'cr,  whether  it  woold  not  be  more  money  net  tn  the  Pbiladalphia 
and  Eeoiling  Railroad  Company  to  transport  all  its  coal  either  to  Port  Ricbuund  fiir 
Pbiladetphia  deliveries  or  to  one  central  depot  on  the  suburbs  of  the  city  where  it 
conld  be  distributed  to  purchnsors  in  the  same  way  in  large  lots  that  it  is  at  Pwt 
Richmond  and  distribute  it  at  the  same  prices  that  you  receive  on  the  through  laU, 
than  to  dislribui.e  it  iu  the  manner  and  at  the  price  that  you  now  receiveT 

A.  I  have  no  figures  that  wonld  make  a  positive  basis  for  that,  but  my  impressian 
is  that  it  would  be  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  company  to  haul  ihair 

176  coal  to  one  central  point  even  If  they  hauled  it  at  the  price  they  took  it  toFwt 
Kichniond.  and  let  the  expenses  of  delivery  be  outside  of  the  oonaideration. 

<j.  That  is,  It  is  your  deliberate  conclusion  that  the  through  rate,  or  the  proportioa 
of  tbe  through  rate,  which  would  represent  the  transportation  from  the  mines  to  Port 
Richmond  as  i^ouipared  with  the  rate  which  Is  char);ed  for  the  actual  deli veriea  in  tbt 
city  orPhitMlelphia,  does  nut  represent  the  full  cost  of  the  difference  of  tbe  twoserr- 
ices,  but  that  if  the  Reading  Company  could  render  the  same  aervlces  in  the  deliv- 
eries in  Philadelphia  Ihat  it  does  at  Fort  Richmond,  it  would  be  very  mach  vaon  to 
Ils  advantage  t 

A.  I  think  that  is  true,    I  have  always  thought  so  fiom  my  experience. 

Q.  State  iclietberor  uot  the  problem  which  I  stated  lo  yon  on  the  i«latire  ausins 
capacity  of  the  equipment  iu  use  in  the  transpoKatioaof  coal  to  a  larKC  depot  when 
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two  or  three  uiillionsof  tons  aro  annually  handlcHl,  ns  at  Port  Richiuond,  in  to  your 
mind  full  proof  of  thiit  fartf 

A.  I  don't  think  I  nndorntand  yourqncHtion  thoroughly. 

Q.  Statt*  whether  you  r*'>;ard  the  dillVrent  earning  capacity  of  an  equipment  inem- 
ployuKMit  in  the  Port  KIehuion<t  bu^ineMH  aH  a|;ain.Ht  a  very  much  U*m  («arning  power 
of  that  name  equipment  when  employed  in  deliverieH  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  an 
•ufHcient  evidence  in  yonr  mind  for  the  concluRion  you  have  Mated,  that  there  would 
1>e  uior^  money  nrt  tothe  Reading  at  the  through  rated,  if  it  could  distribute  coal 
Id  the  Kam<*  way  f 

A.  Ye*,  nir. 

i^.  You  wen»  AHkeil  the  quention  by  Mr.  CJi-ndell  whether  or  not  the  railroad  com- 
pany could  rentrict  the  indivitlual  operators  in  their  Hhipments  of  eoiil  ovi*r  the  Read- 
ing Railroad,  and  you  said  you  HUppoH4*d  they  could.  State  whether  in  point  of  fact 
iu  I'TfM  and  IS"!)  the  R«*adiiig  Railroad  Company  or  its  receivent  did  in  any  manner, 
by  wi(lih<ddiiig  cars  or  facilitifs,  <»r  in  any  other  way  to  your  knowledg**,  n*Htrict  any 
individual  operator  whatever  in  the  Mhipment  ofcoal  over  the  Reading  syMtemT 
177  A.  'Ihat  matter  did  m»t  come  under  my  periMinal  knowledge.     1  Indievo  they 

did  n(»t.  I  do  not  think  they  did.  It  would  not  have  ccmie  under  my  obaer- 
vation,  and  I  could  not  answer  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  it  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

<^.  There  was  never  any  complaint  made  to  you  by  any  ]>articular  oiM*rator  that  he 
waa  prevented  from  shipping  his  coal  f 

A.  No,  sir. 

Hy  Mr.  Dickson: 

Q.  There  iire  numenius  charitable  niutociat  ions  and  charitable  truHts  in  this  city,  hav- 
ing for  their  <d»ject  the  supplying  of  poor  people  with  fuel,  are  there  not  f 

A.  I  Wlieve  there  are.  1  liave  heard  of  such  institutions.  1  don't  J^now  that  I  cao 
particularize  but  one  just  now. 

Q.  Ho  far  as  you  know,  from  your  general  obM^rvaticm  antl  geiK'ral  information, 
have  all  of  the(»thers  put  together  eontributetl  more  than  a  small  (HTcentage  of  the 
amount  cimtributeil  by  the  (\>al  and  Iron  Company  towanU  supplying  the  fieople  of 
Philadelphia  with  fuel  Ik*1ow  coM  f 

A.  1  should  say  not. 

<^.  I^N)kiug  to  the  r(*su Its,  then,  ought  not  this  so-called  anthracite  coal  combina- 
tion t4i  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  philanthropic  or  charitable  association  for  the 
i»npplving  <»f  fuel  to  the  |x*opIe  of  Peiinsylvauia,  and  particularly  Philadelphia,  at 
b.fw  than  cost  f 

A.  So  far  an  they  have  been  interested  in  that  I  hbonid  ^av  so,  becauM*  the  result 
MM*ms  to  hhftws  that  thev  have  b«^*n  extreuielv  charitable. 

<^.  They  have  actually  during  the  bint  two  yearn  furnished  coal  at  lower  prices  than 
••Ver  before  f 

A.  YcH,  sir;  that  is  true. 

Hy  Mr.  (iKNDKi.L: 

Q.  What  pnqiortiou  of  coal  is  shipped  over  the  Philadelphia  and  Readini;  Rail- 
road Company's  Schuvlkill  Valley  lines  by  the  Philiidelpbia  and  Reading  (\ial  and 

Iron  Company  and  what  by  other  prmhieersf 
I7^^  A.     I  Hhould  say  ab<»ut  7i^  per  cent,  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Rail* 

road  Company  proper.  I  am  nttt  n<*w  co^Mide^ill^  the  Jersey  Central  line  in  vour 
question,  but  simply  the  Philadelphia  and  Readiuv;  Kailrond  unqHT.  I  hhould  say 
70  |M*r  cent.,  or  somewhere  in  that  neigbbothood,  although  I  liavi*  not  the  actual 
figures  iN'fore  me. 

<^.  How  much  did  y<Mi  say  the  \o^  on  the  ]»r4Mluction  of  coal  was  during  the  past 
year  ? 

A.  The  loss  of  the  Philadelphia  anil  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  s<M*ms  by 
their  own  statement  to  have  lM»en  ^1,147,<hh). 

1^.  Was  the  li»ss  by  the  tillnT  producers  in  like  i»roportiou  f 

A.  In<le«>4l  I  coubi  not  say. 

1^.   Pon't  \ou  know  that  it  was  not  ! 

A.  I  appieliend  that  there  was  more  or  le****  loi»«»,  but  I  cotiM  not  tell  you  of  my  own 
knowledge.     I  have  no  <'onnection  whatever  with  their  a(*counlH. 

i^.  Was  there  a  loss  by  tin"  |»nMlurers  taken  in  the  aggregate  f 

A.  I  think  then^  was.  At  least  exervbiNly  eonqdanied  of  loniug  moijev.  ThiiM^ 
whom  I  sp<»ke  ti»  in  the  wa>  of  conversation  and  whom  I  met  in  tin*  way  (»l  business 
were  complaining  continually  of  losing  money. 

Q.  How  was  this  loss  on  coal  by  the  Reailing  Coal  and  Inui  Company  ma<le  up  f 

A.  I  could  not  say.     I  have  iif*  acce*>s  t«»  their  Hccounts. 

Q.  Wa»  it  not  made  np  by  the  railroad  company  ;  r«qdaced  or  refunded  to  them  f 
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A.  I  don't  know  tbat  it  ever  has  been.  I  don't  know  bow  tbey  keep  tbeir  acconnts. 
I  have  nothing  to  do  witli  that  part  of  the  question. 

Q.  lias  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  any  assets  from  which  it  could  pay  a  coat  of 
production  in  one  year  of  more  than  §1,000,000  exceeding  the  returns  1 

A.  I  could  not  answer  that  question.     I  don't  know. 

Q.  Don't  yon  know  from  your  general  knowledge? 

A.  I  didn't  suppose  that  you  wished  me  to  guess  at  those  things.  *  J  prefer 

179  that  those  who  are  directly  connected  with  the  accounts  give  you  the  tigureft. 
Tliey  would  be  in  very  much  more  reliable  shape. 

Q.  Who  is  the  j>roper  person  to  giro  me  that  information  f 

A.  There  is  a  secretary  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  and  there  are  other  pcrsous 
whom  I  have  no  doubt  can  furnish  you  the  information  in  exact  form. 

Q.  AVho  is  there  in  Philadelphia  who  can  give  it  to  the  best  ad  vantage,  a-s  to  how  that 
loss  was  made — how  they  procured  money  to  i)ay  the  $1,000,000  which  waa  the  cost 
of  production  in  excess  of  the  returns  ? 

Mr.  Dickson.  If  the  attorney-general  can  show  how  that  would  be  relevant  totb^ 
question  which  ho  ]>ropose8  to  raise  before  the  court  the  receivers  will  be  glad  to 
furnish  the  information. 

Mr.  Gendkll.  1  did  not  see  the  exact  relevancy  of  the  cross-examination,  I  most  con- 
fess, but  I  desire  to  meet  that  cross-examination  squarely. 

Mr.  Dickson.  It  certainly  is  relevant  upon  the  question  of  whether  or  not  an  ex- 
tortionate price  has  been  asked  to  show  that  coal  has  been  furnished  at  less  than  cost. 
But  as  to  the  question  out  of  what  means  the  producers  are  able  to  perform  that  »et 
of  philantjjropy,  with  all  due  reelect  to  the  attornej'-general  that  is  a  matter  which 
concerns  them  and  not  him. 

Mr.  Kakuchku.  We  will  furnish  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  Reading  Railroad,  jast 
published,  which  will  give  all  that  information. 

By  Mr.  Gendell  (to  the  witness) : 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  returns  for  freight  on  the  Reading  Railroad  were  large 
enough  to  meet  the  deticiency  in  mining  and  still  leave  a  profit  to  the  railroad  T 

A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question.  Those  are  matters  of  acconnts  to 
which  I  have  not  acess.  If  the  question  is  relevant  and  proper  for  me  to  answer  I 
can  secure  the  information,  I  suppose,  by  asking  the  receivers  to  furnish  it.  It  does 
not  come  within  the  }»rovince  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  Is  not  the  object  of  tbe  railroad  company  in  mining  coal  through  the 

180  Coiil  and  Iron  Company  to  procure  freights  out  of  which  they  can  make  a 
profit  large  enough  to  more  than  overbalance  tbe  loss  in  mining? 

A.   I  dod't  know. 

Q.  Von  .slated  at  the  end  of  your  eros.s-examination  that  you  di<l  not  know  that  any 
individual  operators  wore  prevented  iVoni  slii|)ping.  Do  yon  know  whether  there  was 
any  arraiig«iiient  with  the  iiidivi<lnal  operators  by  which  they  did  not  ]»roduee  men? 
than  a  <'er:ain  amount  or  a  certain  i)roj)ortion  of  an  amount  of  coal  f 

A.  1  think  there  was  some  sort  of  an  niMlerstanding  between  the  individual  operators 
tliat  they  would  slinl  d(»\vn  thrir  breakers  at  a  certain  time  in  the  uu»nth,  but  I  sioi- 
ply  know  that  as  passing  matter  of  current  information.  I  had  notliing  whatever  t<» 
do  with  it,  and  don't  kniJW  wliy  it  was  done.  I  don't  rem«Mnber  at  this  moment  wheu 
it  wjis  <lone.  There  were  eases  whire  they  tlieinselves  united  together  and  agreed  t-^ 
stop  their  mines — for  thrir  own  ])nrpose,  I  8npi>ose. 

Q.  That  was  done  at  the  instanei*  of  some  of  the  oHicers  of  the  Reading  Railroa<i 
Company,  wasn't  it. 

A.  I  don't  know  tliat.     I  have  no  knowledge  of  such  being  the  case. 

Q.  Wlio  can  give  us  that  information  ? 

A.   I  don't  know. 

Q.  'J'lien  in  sayin:^  that  the  (operators  were  not  ]»revented  from  shippiui;,  so  far  as 
yon  know,  you  only  mean  lo  say  tliat  they  were  not  i)revented  from  carrying  coal  t*^ 
market  after  tln'y  h.'Ml  actually  mined  it.     Is  that  so  f 

A.  I  believe  that  is  so,  so  far  as  I  understand  your  question.  I  ilon't  know  of  any 
reHtri<'t ions  phn-cjl  u])()n  them  by  the  railroad. 

Q.  That  is,  resfriotion*^  in  shipjung  ? 

A.  Ixestrietions  in  shippiuLT 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  of  inlluence  hrouglit  njion  them  to  i)revent  them  from  uiin- 
ing  f 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Doi's  the  charge  of  freight  from  Sehuylkill  Haven  to  Phila«lelphia  include  tb*' 
placing  of  the  cars  in  tin*  c:oal-yar<ls  Jiud  the  unloading  of  the  cars  and  taking  them 


awav  f 


181  A.  It  inrlnd«'s  the  <-ost  (tf  ]»laeing  the  ears  in  the  yards  of  the  various  dealer* 

and   mannfaenirrrs    wlnrever  they    have   switches.     It  does  not  include  th«* 

cost  of  unloading.     It  is  projier  to  state   here  that  these  coal  cars  are  so  const nictetl 
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that  with  on<*  or  two  1»1owh  of  a  bainiiirr  they  can  unload  a  car  when  it  i'h  in  a  coal 
jaitl.  They  havo  <lr<*{»  diHirM.  and  they  arc  UHnally  nnh>aded  very  qniekly,  ho  that 
the  unhmdin;;  ih  a  matter  of  rouv»*nienro  uHually  to  tho  man  who  owns  the  yard.  It 
aometinieH  Iiuppf'nH  to  he  a  very  «rreat  inconvenifnee  to  the  man  who  ownH  the  earn. 
Q.  \Uh*h  tht*  chaTj^e  whiili  you  liave  nuMitioned  an  thii  cost  of  frei;;Iit  frtiui  S<;huyl- 
kill  HavtMi  iuc'luile  every  «:hari:«*  to  tht»  ))urch:iH(*r  of  coal  in  IMiiIatlolphia — that  In, 
the  merchant  who  keeps  tho  yard,  or  the  manufacturer — except  tho  actual  co«t  of  tho 
coal  itwdf/ 

A.     ItlltM'S. 

<^.  You  aiM»  add  to  it  tlie  coht  of  the  freight  to  Schuylkill  llavt-n,  an  you  have  al- 
ready explained  f 

A.  Yes,  .sir. 

Q.  In  hpeakin'^  nf  th«»  ijreat^T  profit  in  carrying?  coal  to  Port  Hichinond  beyond  the 
profit  t»»r  local  delivery  in  Philailtdphia,  «1o«*h  what  yt»n  have  Ktatod  allow  for  tho 
weair  and  tear  upon  th<^  cars,  for  th«*  wa>;eh  ^^f  the  trainuicn  and  othfrs,  and  all  other 
expeiiitert,  or  ih  it  merely  the  ^iosh  ri»tnrn»  per  car  for  the  same  Icnt^th  of  time  f  • 

A.  My  auMWiTH  wen*  ^jivcn  in  a  jr<'nfral  way.  TIiom'  an»  speeitic  matterH  that  you 
aak  ahout,  and  I  can  hardly  auHwcr  them  inteni;;(Mitly.  Of  course  all  tin*  matters 
yon  have  mentioned  f^o  into  the  matter  of  exp<>nMe. 

Q.  iJid  yon  mean  to  include  them  in  yourau.swer? 

A.  I  did  :  yeH,  nir. 

Q.  When  you  gave  the  fi^nren  with  respect  to  the  amount  earne<l  by  a  train  of  coal 
CMTH  during  a  certain  length  of  time.  Kjiy  a  week,  and  8tate<l  that  in  tin*  one  axst^  a 
train  wouM  earn  a  certain  amount  (»f  nmnev,  an<l  in  the  other  cane  a  smaller  amonnt 

of  money,  you  took  that  into  eousiderati<m  in  Htatinj;  thone  ti;;ureM,  did  you  T 
Ifefcl  A.   I  took  K}M'ciri<*  raten  into  eonnideration  then.     Thoae  rates  eover,  of  con r«e, 

whatever  siTviees  were   n«nj'hite  t»»  leTforui  t!ie  distinct  Hervioe8  spoken  of. 
One  wan  lo  i^o  to  Tju  t  lit  !<•  .-      '.  ..:..!  i.ie  other  t«>  the  eiiy. 

C^.  It  was  not  merely  th*'  ^rosMr.  turn  that  you  took  into  consideration,  but  the  net 
profit  f 

A.  It  was  the  j;ro8s  n't  urn. 

Q.  Then  the  net  pndit  would  be  aomethin^  entirely  ditferiMit  T 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  compariHl  the  gross  return  to  the  railn>ad  company.  I  ditl  not  com* 
pare  tho  net  profit. 

Q.  In  ortler  to  get  at  the  net  profit  you  would  hav«%  to  take  into  eonsideration  that 
m  car  will  run  only  a  certain  nuuilN*r  of  miles,  whetfier  they  an«  to  he  few  trips  or 
many  in  a  limited  time,  and  al.Mi  you  would  have  to  take  into  eouAideralioii  the  fact 
that  on  eaeli  train  there  art*  a  certain  num^l  r  of  i!ie!i  i-mphned  and  a  certain  amount 
of  Mteam  us4mI,  «.Ve.f 

A.  Yes,  sir;  certainly. 

Q.  So  that  the  fact  that  you  could  make  more  trips  to  Port  Richmond  and  that  yon 
would  tditain  a  greater  gross  re<>eipt,  do(>s  not  neeev4iirily  show  that  you  would  re- 
ceive a  greater  n«  t  profit  durini;  the  same  length  of  tinie  f 

A.  I  tiiink  it  shows  tliat  U{M>n  the  same  amount  of  service  and  invfstnpMit  the  profit 
woiihl  Im«  eorrespoudingty  greater.     .Fust  what  that  proti:  would  b.*  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  It  might  1m»  jjrealer,  or  it  might  Ik»  le^^-*  f 

A.  It  would  <le|HM)d  <Mi  <>irtMiinstances,  neeessarlly. 

<^.  Have  yon  the  materials  fnuii  which  you  can  stale  in  which  case  the  net  profit 
wouhl  be  greater  f 

A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Q.  You  liave  sf>oken  a)>out  the  ]>rice  of  freight'*,  nnd  >«ei  als4>  Kjiid  H«>mething  with 
rejl^ard  t«>  the  rosl  of  eoal.  Praeti«'ally  speaking,  the  ei»al  iltiuip">d  at  l*i»rt  RiehiU'Ud 
belongs  to  the  Heading  Ifailroud,  or  the  Reaiiiu;:  Coal  arid  lri>n  ('«Mni».iriy,  din^s  it  notf 

A.  It  lM*IoMgs  to  them  and  belongs  to  th<*  Coat  and  li'on  (^»mpany.  The  Coal  and 
Irou  Company  own  what  they  wnd  then*. 

1^.  TJie  bulk  <»f  the  hhipmentsto  port  Itichmonfl  are  b\  the  Coal  ami  Iron  Com- 
pany f 
lr<3  A.   Yen,  hir;   I  believe  so. 

l^.   What  iH  done  wiili  eoal  tlsat  is  s^nt  then*  hy  private  Mhipper*. 

A.  It  depends  upiUi  what  the  shipper  wan:s  done  \\)(!i  it.  It  i^entlrely  under  his 
control. 

(j.  Is  it  k«>pt  separate? 

A.  It  is. 

<^.   Is  that  th«*  ordinary  pun-tiief 

A.   It  is  the  ordinary  practice. 

i^.  To  keep  it  M'parate  ? 

A.  Kntirely  ^o. 

Q.   By  w!iom  are  sales  made  there? 

A.  Do  you  mean  outside  of  the  (*oal  and  Iron  Company  ! 

Q.  Yes;  are  they  ma4le  by  private  owner?*? 

A.  Sales  are  made  bv  individual  collierie**.     Thev  m*!!  their  own  coal.     I  d«m't  know 
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anytliintr  o^out^  l^<^>i' ealoa  Bic6pt  that,  they  miike  Iboin.    EaclmblpiiorlaalMtrda 

certaiu  Biuoant  of  urbarf  roam,  nLicb  he  occupies  dariug  tba  ytar,  Mid  bo  |tnlaliM 

coal  there  and  teUslt  fur  LU  owD.pDrpoatui. 

Q.  But  in  poiul  of  tact  tbegreaGuiasa  of  caul  tber«  li«lorit;i«  to  (bo  Co*l  *nA  tttm 

CoiDpany  f  J^M 

A.  Because  tb«y  are  tlie  largest  sbippETa.    Tbat  \»  tliii  only  r«aaon.  ^^^| 

Q.  It  is  BOld  tbero  on  the  wbarrctir  ^^^| 

X.  It  issoldfoTshlpiuent.  ^^H 

Q.  WTi^t  ia  the  priceof  coal  siild  at  Port  Kiohtnoiiili  "  ftvo  on  Iwatil "  T  ^^^ 

A.  I  am  not  kIiIb  to  state  thai.    I  am  not  In  tlie  <ii«lllngil«partineDl. 
(j.  Hare  yon  do  kaowled^e  ou  Ibe  subJcotT 
A.  Not  of^my  owu.     1  could  not  answer  yonr  qii* 
Q.  I3o  j-eu  meau  that  it  doM  not  ooiiie  diructly  * 
A.  It  (loca  uot, 
Q.  Dii  yoii  not.  know  practically  what  it  isl 

A,  I  HIV  i.be  t'ircnlara,  ye».    Tlioy  can  Lie  anvu  at  auy  time,    Tlie.t  ore  ftlwaya  priaM 
and  jinbSisbed. 

184  Q,  As  lilt-  statistician  of  ibis  railroad,  bare  you  uot  the  iDTormstiuii  f 
A.  I  am  lint  tb>s  slatintician  of  the  road. 

Q.  Ah  the  statistician  of  th»  AathracitDCombiuationdou't  those  tigarcBvoineiUlir 
your  eye  f 

A,  No,  sir  1  I  hare  do  ralatiou  nitb  tbem. 

Q.  Have  you  sot  as  definite  a  knowledge  of  thein  ns  you  haveof  T«ry  many  of  lit    ' 
flgiiTUA  nbiub  you  have  given  ns  bere  t 

A.  No.iiir;  Ibavenot. 

Q.  You  have  staled  tbat  the  HeadiDg  Railroad  Company  nwaed  a  DunilxTof  ilMfr 
Tesseis  for  tbo  i-an-ying  of  iwal.     Is  tbat  corrout ) 

A.  It  is. 

Q.  You  Itave  also  stated  tbat  where  coal  is  shippod  o 
road  company  to  other  places  it  is  inteistate  commorce. 

A.  Tbat  H  a  foot. 

Q.  It  is  not  Interstate  commerce  so  far  as  the  railroad  company  is  conceTS«d  irtHft 
it  simply  cavrlen  the  coal  to  Port  Ricbmoud  and  ■\elivera  it  ou  a  vessel  tbcte  wbitkW 
the  veuel  of  a  third  party  f 

Ai  TliORe  are  matters  that  I  don't  tbink  I  am  oapaMe  of  Btaliuj;  an  opinion  u(>W. 
1  have  only  ray  own  opinion,  which  might  not  agree  with  tbat  of  nonieboily  elm.  ll 
is  simply  h  matter  of  u  one  tr  net  ion,  uud  a  iniiu  may  put  upon  tlie  poiut  whatcrvrcnB- 
striiL-tJuu  lie  pJeaaen. 

Mr.  Olmstrad.  I  wilt  state  for  theinfonnatioDof  the  Att«mey-O«neralthatlotk» 
case  of  the  Commonwealth  t-«.  The  Reading  Railroad  Compaay,  reported  in  15  Wal- 
lace, the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  it  was  interstate  commerce. 
ByMr.  Gbxdbll: 

Was  that  where  it  was  simply  delivered  to  a  third  person  t 

Mr.  Olmstbad.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Gesdell  (to  the  witness): 

Q,  Y'ou  also  stated  something  in  the  beginning  of  your  crocH-examinati«a  to4v 
with  regard  to  the  production  by  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company.     Wbathi* 
been  the  amount  of  Ibeir  piodnction  during  the  post  year  of  lti8l>  t 

185  A.  TheaiBonntof  production  of  the  Philadelphia  and  ReadingCoal  and  Iiw 
Conipuoy  themaelves  was  5,G16,it6:{  tons,  and  the  production  oi  tbeir  tenai*' 

was  59-2,Hn9  tons.    The  total  was  6,309,-203  tons. 

Q.  State  iu  percentage  the  amount  of  tbaezoessof  theprodnctioa  of  ISaGby  thU 
company  over  the  production  of  1885  f 

A.  I  contd  not  give  you  that  information  io  percentage  until  I  have  an  opportaM^ 
to  work  it  oot. 

Q.  You  have  already  given  the  fignreat 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  What  was  tho  ^irodnction  of  other  abippers  on  yonr  main  lines  during  tbe  yesn 
138.1  and  l8<jG— that  is,  all  shippers  other  than  the  Cual  and  Iron  Compaoyt 

A.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  lii^ures  that  I  have  given  you  as  the  prodo«- 
tion  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  are  figures  for  their  fiscal  year,  beginning  «i>b 
Deceml>er  1st.  The  figures  which  I  give  yon  as  pertaining  to  the  allotment,  or  tit 
combination,  as  von  term  it,  are  all  for  the  calendar  year,  from  January  to  Dawn- 
ber.  The  variation  in  comparison  would  be  so  small  that  it  would  not  he  of  an j  »• 
connt.  The  production  of  the  Pbilndelpbia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company  fot  18% 
was  11,680,780  tons.    For  1886  the  lignros  are  not  yet  in. 

■    ""  '  ' ,  if  any,  there  was  for  the  entire  ioUr- 
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k.  I  can  jfiv<^  It  to  November  liOth,  which  includen  oleven  iiiotithN.     I  htatcHl  in  evi- 
ico  iK-fore  it  WHH  Hcmie  440,000  toni«.    That  in  iu  exce»w  of  th€»ir  allotment.    I  can 
:  give  yon  the  HKiuett  nntil  the  returns  are  in.     They  are  not  iu  yet. 
\,  Doen  that  incliulc  the  JerM»y  Central  interest  aIno  f 
k.  It  cloen  ;  ycj*,  8ir. 

I,  Under  the  allotment  what  waa  the  proiiortiou  of  the   Reading  system  proper 
irt  from  the  Jersey  Central  f 

L.  I  can  not  give  y«m  that.     It  doen  not  come  within  my  pmvince. 
Q.  How  wan  the  division  made  lietween  the  two  HVMtemsf 
.\.  I  could  not  give  you  that  information.     I  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 

with  the  Hiih<livisioii  of  the  tonnage  between  the  iuterestN  of  the  roads. 
{.  You  df'clined  to  give  the  price  of  <m)u1  at  Philadelphia.     How  did  you  get  the 
ee  of  coal  at  the  niincHf 

L.  I  got  it  fn»m  the  annual  report  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad, 
ich  will  be  publitthed  in  a  Hhort  time. 

I,  I^>eM  not  that  Name  report  give  the  price  at  Philadelphia  f 
L.  It  d<M*H  not  that  I  know  of. 

},  Then  your  knowledge  alMitit  that  was  no  more  direct   and  detinite  than  your 
>wledge  about  the  price  of  coal  at  Philadelphia  f 

..  I  take  this  to  bti  an  otlicial  document  and  look  upon  it  an  being  accurate,  while 
price  of  coal  ih  sueli  a  variablo  quantity  that  no  one  but  one  absolutely  cou- 
ne<l  with  the  salen  of  it  could  form  any  idea  an  to  what  the  price  was. 
I.  You  have  ^^iven  us,  I  think,  the  charge  of  transportation  to  Port  Richmond  for 
rions  monthn  and  for  the  year  at  length,  have  you  not  ? 

L.  No,  sir;  I  gave  vou  the  charge  ot  transportation  that  prevailed  in  one  case  at 
iieut,  and  in  the  otiier  case  in  the  month  of  November. 
J.  Can  you  give  ns  the  averago  charge  during  the  year  f 
i.  No,  sir;  I  can  not.     I  have  not  the  information. 
I.  That  can  l>e  liguriHl  out  from  the  annual  reports,  can  it  not? 
L.  Really,  I  do  not  know  that  it  can.     I  do  not  think  it  can.    I  have  what  is  in  the 
laal  report  on  that  subject,  if  you  desire  it. 
I,  Please  state  it. 

k.  (Referring  to  memorandum.)    The  receipts  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reatling 
ilroad  Company  for  the  transportation  of  coal  for  2,240  pounds  for  the  year  IHf^ 
r©  TV;fti  of  one  cent  per  ton  j>er  mile. 
I,  What  was  the  nam1>er  of  tons  f 
L.  The  report  will  give  it,  I  suppose,  when  it  comes  out.     I  have  not  seen  the  re- 

port  for  IH?<<),  (»xcept  a  stray  copy  of  a  proof.     The  tons  are  all  there.     It  will 

ne  in  print.     I  can  give  a  copy  of  the  report  for  IrJ^^*,  which  is  already  printe<l. 

That  gives  the  entire  tonnage. 
}.  That  is  less  than  a  cent  a  mile  f 
i,  I^ss  than  a  cent  a  ton  |M*r  mile. 

^.  It  is  ninety  miles  from  >4-hnyikill  Haven  to  Philadelphia  T 

i.  This  covers  the  whole  territory  in  the  whole  business  withont  resi>ect  to  any 
tancen.     It  covers  the  entire  transportation  of  coal. 
}.  What  was  the  eharge  fnmi  Schuylkill  Haven  to  Philadelphia  T 
i,  On#«  dollar  and  tiftv  cents  a  ton. 

I.  That  is  an  average  of  considerably  over  a  cent  and  a  halff 
L  YeH,  hir. 

I.  The  eharge  fnnn   .Schuylkill  Haven  to  Philadelphia  is  verj*  largely  in  exceas  of 
)  a%'erage,  is  it  not  f 
L.  Yes,  sir. 

I,  Why  Mhould  that  be  ? 
i,   I  do  not  know. 

I,  You  alfio  told  us  that  in  (*oal  trains  the  (*ars  are  alwnys  returned  empty,  so  that 
■jr  have  a  load  but  in  one  <iireetion  f 
U  Yes,  sir. 

J.  Is   not  that  to  a  very  large  extent  tnie  of  all  fh*ii:ht-cars  ? 

L.  No,  sir.     It  is  to  t^ouio  extent.     Is  it  not  to  a  very  large  extent.     It  is  growing 
I  and  less  everv  vear. 

^.  Coal  traiuN  are  unusually  lon^  triiins.  are  they  not  ? 
i.  Thev  are  iisuallv  lonir  trains. 

},  A  coal  train  as  compared  with  other  kindj«of  freight  trains  is  an  unusually  long 
in.  Is  it  not  f 

L.  N«»t  neci's>arily  s«».     We  have  long  trains  of  freight  as  well. 
}.  What  is  the  ordinary  si/.e  <»ra  lrei;;ilit  train  not  eoni|M»Hed  <)f  coal-cars  f 
i.  That  depends  entirely  upon  the  ^ra<les  that  are  paMH«*d  over  and  ctyiisiderations 

of  ntany  kimls.    There  ujav  be  five  ears,  or  ten  cars,  or  t  wei»ty  cars,  or  forty  cars. 

Just  as  it  happens  to  l»e.     If  they  have  the  grades  favorable  they  can  haul  sixty 

cars. 
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Q.  Yon  were  asked  on  Sfttatday  to  piodaoe  oertein  iMipen.    On  pafe«  ICO  ye« 
that  yoa  had  not  the  retam  hy  tne  Lehigh  Valley  Bailioad  f 

A.  I  have  since  eopplied  it,  and  it  is  printed  in  the  zeport  of  tmj  tiwHiwoT. 

Q.  That  is  the  coneot  letnm  as  ftimished  f 

A,  Yes,  sir.  / 

Q.  On  pages  111  and  1S2  yon  were  asked  for  m  tahnlated  sttttemenk    Hava 
pared  that  f 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  prepared  a  table  of  the  monthly  allotmenta  and 
doction  of  each  interest  for  the  year  18t)5  and  for  the  year  1888,  eoucpll^i' 
prodnetion  for  the  month  of  Deeemoer,  1886,  which  is  not  yet  eompletsd. 

iStatements  prodnoed  by  the  witness  offmd  in  eyideaee.    The 
foUows : — ) 


180 


ISBSb 


Fhiladft.  And  BMdiag  E.  E. : 

Ptodaetlon 

Qootft 

LeUsii  YaU<^  B.  B. : 

frodnotimi 

Qnoto. « 

Dda.,  Lfteka.  and  W.  B.  B. : 

ProdaoUon 

Qooto 

Dels,  and  Hadion  Canal  Co. : 

Prodnotlon 

Quote 

PanMylTuSa  B.  B. : 

Prodnotlon 

Quote 

PMm^lrante  Coal  Co. : 

Prodnotlon 

Quote 

B:  Tm  Lake  Brio  and  W.  B.  B. : 

PjFodnotlon  ..••..•••.••..••. 

Quote 


Total  prodnotlon 
Total  quote 


Janoaxy. 


S01,t70,10 
86^710. 00 

S40.744.14 
SM,4iai1 

sio.75e.oe 

104,000.10 
105^000.00 

UOlOOO.00, 


Tebraary. 


Ifsieii. 


ApiiL 


"^  OOS^OTLOI  W^SIT.ei  n\VK.14 


040 

m 


mmn 


04,004.10    01,871 
7S^00a00    78^000 


»,007.10 
28,500.00 


1.041,808.01 
1,500,000. 


001 


ooOkOST^io  ooo^oiaa  •ii,»8loi 

'^  ooi,m.oo 


OOOLfiLOa  OSIbS8SO0|iWLlB 

OriiLOoaeo  oai^oiOLOO  d8iaui 


lOOpioaisi  ooo^naai!  mb^imlio  aa^i*' 
108^000.00^  104^000.  OS  SOI,  0081  oo|sa«ia. 


saahiooLOo 


877,411.18  f78;8i8La  lfr,88a.ei  18MUI^ 

144,000.00  i8b;ooo.m  108^008100  aiaaui' 

80,818.00  lootooaifl  Mi^niwOB  mmw 
s^sooboS  isnooaoi  iSbOosioo  SB* 

AtlOilS   4S,e80.ui  i^ifr.8o|  omM' 

88,000^001    O8LO00ieo|    SaOO8lO0f  S^Mdr 


1,703 

,5oe„ 


^^>t,00S.7»0.00 


^085.700.00  8.880.880.06  a.4»,1«ltt)l 

1,000  ooo.oo|s,4oo,ooOLOo|a;400,ooojoiUNyMa 


July. 


Augast. 


Philada.  and  ReadinR  R  B. : 

Prodaction 

Qnota 

Lehich  VaUey  K.  R. : 

Prodaction 

Qaota 

Dela.,  Lacka.  and  W.  B.  B. : 

Production ^-.. 

Qaoto 

Dela.  and  Hudson  Canal  Co. : 

Prodaction 

Quota 

Pennsylvania  B.  R.  : 

Production    

Quota 

Penntiylvania  Coal  Co. : 

Production 

Quota 

N.  Y.,  Lake  Erie  and  W.  B.  B. : 

Production 

Quota 


1,057.600.10 1,181,776.08 
1,087.800.00 1,'202. 625.00 

562,481.16  548,038.15 
548, 800.  OU:  637,000.00 

I 
4.55,110.08  521.488.05 
449,400.00   521,625.00 

278, 186. 16;  242, 300. 09 
308,000.00  357,500.00 

261,983.06!  298  507.05 
2^4,000.00   260,000.00 


Septem> 
ber. 


October. 


NoTombtf. 


136. 14^.  01 
140, 000. 00 

49. 438. 12 
42, 000. 00 


146. 027. 16 
162, 500. 00 

6.^  772. 03 
48. 750. 00 


1.166,061.16 1,237,320.10 1,174,452.00  tl8S.7HB 
1,262,025. 


051.083. 
637,000. 

524.010. 
521,025. 


.00 1,202,025.00 

05  700,788.00 
00   637,000.00 

02  64^100.11 
00  621,025.00 

,10  887.870L05 


1,802,020.00 

000.644.10 
837.01)0.00 

528.287.11 
621,085.00 


8U.flUl 

at«4S 

411.  Ml* 
MB,  Mill 

sn.if4« 


331. 181 
260,000. 

161, 153. 
182,500. 

65.774 
4^750. 


384.807.01i  Sttfli* 


859,  POl. 

357. 500. 00,  837, 50a  Ool  367. 500. 00  2U,lf4» 


I 

08  341,106lOO  808.804.08:  OIL IK^I* 

00  200.000.00  800.000.00  l«t»« 

13  183.800.10  150. 080.01*  mHIfi 

00  102,600.00  102,500100  lOSi ML* 

12  0fl,57d.lol  02,904.01     TT.MLtf 

00  48.750. 


Total  production 2.801,006.15  3,023.010.03  3,2.W.  183      , , . 

Total  quota 2,800,000.00  3,260.000.00  3.250,000.00  3,25O,O0O.0O;3,2SO.00O.ll0 tlOI.IMi» 


50.00     48. 750.001    4»'.  750. 00    ILJM 
lloon  3.683. 100.07^3.2781. 11001  tWDS* 
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IM 


ItSC. 


Jauuurv.  I  Feltriurv.     MMnb. 


April. 


May. 


Jiiiii'. 


PhiloilA.  an<1  Uottilin^:  K.  K. : 

I*riMliit-|itiii 

Lib  111  )i  Vult«>v  R.  K. :  I 

1'iih1u(1U»i; I  410.  4M!.  15   4HO.:a5.1P   riSiMLOO 

UnotA 

Dcla..  U<  ka.  Hud  W.  K.  IL  .  ■ 

rnidiiriioD I  4M.7«^.0:{  418,!>l«9.0.>  484.m.  lt» 

DrU.  Mild  HiuImoii  C.iiul  ("o. : 

I'nMliictiun :ii:j,  085. 17   31f»  «VJ  }'.*  :\M,  AM.  VA 

Quota   ... 

PrmiNvlvuniA  K.  U. : 

PnmliK-tioii    •jr.».S21.10   MT.OTfl.OS  1^2.  107.  IT 

Quulu 

PeDiiAvl^  aniii  ('<ni1  Co.  : 

PnHUi«ti«.n h!.:.«0.0:*     77.  347.  li»   114.141.0. 

Ou«it:i 

y.  Y..  Laki*  Erie  ami  W.  K.  K. : 

PrtMliu  lion M.  fl:7. 15     M.  7K0.  lU     67.  Mh).  oo 

guiiU 

Tot.il  priMliirtloii   2.3.iM:71.n9  ■.•  ^.-i.til'H.OJ  ■.•.753.:W1.1» 

Tutnl  iiiidta : 


700.173.07   75:',  7W.0'i   029.  H:'8.  Of«   7 M».  228.  03  '»'•.  H^MO  1.^^4.213.0.^ 
75^200.00  ':,]1.W^.W    tfu2,MU.0O 

ilA.  332.ro  4VJ.H52  K.  461.  3  M  03 

37»,4U0.IU  370,400.10   455.2M.U0 

517.331.13  3:r.M17.02   ^KH.  273.  Og 

310.  MO.  I4>  ;;iO,  hOii.  W   372.  000.  OU 

211.1 22. 0«  21«.45«.lli  25?.  9g|.  04 

'Ji.<,  U«>0.  IfO  2i::.i>CM.  OV   255.  U-f.  00 

11>l.  57R.  ( K'  T'\  27 J.  15  3n7. 422. 10 

2<*U.  IKM>.  thi  20>.0'K>.Ou    25U,  bUO.OO 

!».-|.l3«.0l  OC.7iW.00    115.544.07 

IHi.  hOU.  0\>  \n\,  M/0.  0.1    1 10,  IGO.  00 

fli.  WNt.  «i»  27. 322. 03     4P.  WTT.  1 7 

:iH,  HOO.  ( (».  :{H  Hiiu.  CU     46.  fioo.  oo 

:  1W.7-'«.14  2.25:<.631l.!B2.5l»2.31g  03 
i.UUU.OiiO.OO  .',00  1. 00.1. iK'  2.4OO.0OU.0U 


Im'I  . 


PhilMlJ.  aim!  K«-m1Iii;!  K.  IL  : 

PnMlut  I  lull 040,  fMH.  07 

0<iot;i      04'».  2.'iu.  Oil 

Lt-hltfli  Vallt-y  l:   K.  : 

PriMliii  ti«iii 4't7,  K.'7. 17 

QufitA 474. 250.  00 

DrU  .  I^M-k:i   ami  W.  K.  IL  . 

rnHliii  tiuu 3?i\  122.  12 

(^iiitla :UN4.  5«^MN) 

I>«b.  «ii<l  riudiMin  Cauul  L\*. : 

PhmIik  ttnii 'JW  040. 18 

Quota 2M.2:iU.<>0 

PmiiA)  Ivaiiln  K.  IL  . 

PriNlut  ti«iii 2gM.  KL'l.  IH 

Quota 2C1.  2:»0.  ( t» 

l''etiii«\lvanU  i\m\  Co. : 

l*riHttittton 9?».  8*2.  ai, 

Quxta    I2I.11OO.  («> 

X.  v..  I^kr  Krit^  and  W.  K.  K. : 

Pmdu«tion 71,0:»3. 1»» 

Quota 4M  >***.  tn' 

Total  prniliictiuD  2  4:{3.3 1>«  1 ': 

ToUl  qiioU 2,:mH\O(io.0O 


081. 070. 17  1.0$  1.257.0 1  l.32*i.fi7.«*  C4  1.24«  875.18 

VIO,  200  00  I.U34.275  OU  I.31i->..»'i4t.tiu  1.2l.'2.32&.0>   Olti.  26*  1. 00 

51 1.  050  0:i    5:»:J.  111.11    ♦«•..  243.  Irt   fl27. 332. 1« 

474.25u.tx»   521.  075.  W   (MUt.  05o.  (NI   (iltl,f>25.(N>   474,250.00 

I 

4V.5. 101 .  Oft   4*.2.  37i».  It;   .'i50. 0 -0. 18   5.MI.  HW,  17 

:i8K.6.M>.(0   427.3:>0.(Ki   .'4:1.  OiM).  00   50*1,050.00   3fi8.  500.00 

26^  r.9. 12   292  811. 10'  372.  704  10   340. 844. 07 

20ti.  i;><».  01'-  202. 87ft.  Oil.  372, 754i.  00  346. 125.  W)   a(!6.  250. 00 

II' 
3'»l.r04. 14    ri22.:85  07    3VJ.237.07   312.204.03    

2i;i.  2:41.  Wt[  jg;,  37:>.  00   soft,  7.'iO.  W   XiV.  62ft.  W»   261. 210. 00 

I  I  I  I 
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191  Q.  On  ytkfz*^  V2A  xoti  w«>n^  iiIno  iii«kiNl  to  <*xuiiiitio  your  Ifttvm  uinl  to   ii«e 

ii«h«'tIitT  llitTt*  ^%(•r(•  atiy  which  Iwin*  u|inii  th<*  i|iH'Hlii>ii  of  a4ljiir«tui«*iitH<>f  •€- 
coiiDtft  lM*tw«>t'fi  tht*  <lil'r(*rciit  (Miiiipiiiiii'H.     Have  yon  tlono  thut  T 

A.  1  hiivf  <loiie  that,  ami  I  will  aii*«wi*r  tliat  I  llml  no  li*tterii  iM^ariiij;  upon  th<^  imI- 
JiiittiiHMitM  of  til**  atM'OiintH  li«*twc(*n  iht*  two  ciinipanirN.  «*\('i«p(  li*tt«M<«  applying  i*n- 
tirt'ly  to  ih-taila  nf  li^iirt'h,  \\hi«-h  umiM  (inly  ii-ail  to  ronfii*ii«»ii,  hut  I  h.iv«f  hroiight 
tli«*iii  all  with  flic,  aiitl  \oii  arc  at  lilMTry  to  m*  nvcr  thi>iii  ami  pick  out  jun(  what  yon 
pIraM*.  I  attciiiptfil  to  i:ialsc  a  H4lc<tloti  aiol  found  that  it  woiihl  1m*  h«i  volnininoun, 
■till  not  iM'arintr  npiui  the  ^iihjfi  t  :it  all,  that  I  conclinlcil  to  ;;ivcyiiii  the  opportunity 
t»  take  wliaf  \oii  likt'tl.     'l'ti«\  air  at  vmir  Hrr\ii**-. 

\  \VitiicK»t  pr«><luc«'>*  Icitcr-*.  1 

1^.  There  II  ••verythin;;  in  ihe*r  <»uiiiii:ari*  h  f«>r  l—*.'i  aiul  l--»»  which  you  have  nia<le 
ftiat  it  in  the  priii{«*<l  rep4trt.*(  T 

A.  I  helie\t»  Ml.  'rin*\  aie  liiteiMlcd  In  i  o%ir  tin*  name  li^JUfc*-.  The  allotuientM  ar^ 
not  in  the  piintetl  repiiri*>. 

1^.  The  fimireH  in  ie<|  ink  are  the  pnuluctiiui  and  tho««*  i-i  hlaik  the  allotment  ? 

.\.  It  i««  Ml  .stated  in  the  not  itiiui.  TIiom*  !u  inl  ink  are  the  actu.il  ]irtH]tirtiuti  and 
thoM*  in  hhick  ink  the  .I'lotnieiitH. 

if.  How  uiucli  coal  wa^  ctiiiHUiiied  in  tin*  cit\  uf  IMiiladelphia  diiriii);  tho  yearn  IH^t 
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A.  It  «asviTy  nearly  ttiA  nanip  noch  yrar.     In  thci  yoftrlffi  It  «>■* Utile laatkn 
Ui(> ;eftr  ICM.  lli«lJ«vti;  JiiMk  trillc.     In  niiiiid  flgiiivMibf^  anoa  I  have  tfaloL 

KJ,  Hotr  uincb  coal  wm  con&nmed  in  tbecity  of  PhilailfJjitiia  In  tbe  jimt  UsSI 

A.  I  can  DOtstfttA  that. 

Q.  Bow  maetilH  lb«;^earl-^l 

A.  I  <ian  not  t«U  y»il  that.,  for  I  have  Dot  thorn  niih  me. 

q.  How  niuah  w«a  llfie  »bart  of  1BS4  T 

A.  Lves  than  lOM.iMI]  tMDs.     I  forget  just  the  anioiint. 

Q.  lluw  i]u  tbiHM*  fli[»rt!8  comiians  wilh  Itiii  ytron  ago  ! 

A.  1  vail  nut  ttill  jon,    Noliody  coiopiird  iLiue  Qgore  that  I  know  nf  ao lai  back M 
tlial.  , 

IWi  Q.   How  far  har.lc  can  you  tell  naf  I 

A,   1  li'i  iKit  know  wtivTborl  diiinot  ^t  about  theQratalalr.     I  tiadniitbaHi 
»r  mil'  l>ti|'i'ri>  Una.     In  the  yaai  t^JrQ  theutal  consiiiued  in  the  c*lj  of  PhUadalphi*    ' 
»iw  li.iiMH.iMir.  Umt  i  tu  the  year  ISS4,  2.112,672  tons.  I 

(j.  Hmvo  _vr>ii  for  anj  years  bej'ond  tlial  t 

A.  I  liHvt'  not  tlicru  with  dii'.     I  think  I  have  them  for  a  year  or  two  fbrtlm-Wk    ' 
lu  anotbiT  book.  ' 

tj.  Will  yoapleawt  tauil  iisiliiit  Information  an  fac  liacka*  rnn  hare  tbcm  t  , 

.      A-  Yen,  air. 

By  Mr.  DicKeos :  j 

Q.  Uuvf  yon  Htatenienta  oT  thi-  umuuDt  of  bitDmiuoua  c«al  oonanmeil  T 

A.  No,  Hir;  IbuT«not. 

By  Mr.  GKNt>au,:  ' 

Q.  The  eutinuDiptloc  of  bUnniiuons  coal  lu  lliecily  of  Philadelphia  faaalargclym-    ' 
«rraKed,  huait  not,  in  the  taat  yearor  Ino  T 

A.  I  do  not  know.     I  run  Dot  anawer  from  poailire  knowledge.     My  ceneral 

]>roMion  would  be  that  it  has  Increased  somewhat,  bnt  I  have :-=--"l ■_ 

ou  thasnbject. 


leraliiK    I 


J.  LumilK  BlELE.,  huvlngbeen  duly  alllritieil,  vaa  i^iaminedas  foUowt: 
Hy  Mr.  GbkdklL: 

Q.   What  la  yoiti  employment  1 

A.  TratBo  manager  of  tbe  Reading  Railroad. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  held  that  poBition  T 

A.  1  have  been  connected  with  the  Beadinfc  Bailioad  for  Dearly  thirty  jeart. 

H-  Are  you  eounected  with  the  branch  of  uie  railroad  that  regnlstea  the  fiei^ti 
and  the  price  of  coal  I 

A.  I  have  QothinR  to  do  with  the  price  of  coal ;  no,  air. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  price  of  coal  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  from  time  to  timet 

A.  Not  us  part  of  my  bnsiDPBs;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  it  apart  from  your  busineas  T 

A.  Not  oLiier  than  acasnal  knowledge.     I  have  no  knowledge  thatia  continaaaiit 
all. 
193  Q.  What  ie  the  present  price  of  cual  at  Port  Biebmond  for  ahipment  bCToaJ 

the  capes  of  the  Delaware,  the  price  for  shicmeut  within  the  luubor,  and  tte 
price  forcity  conuumplion  T 

A,  I  would  have  to  refer  you  to  the  price  circnlars  for  the  price  for  coal  oataids  of 
the  capes. 

Q,  Have  you  those  circulars? 

A.  I  have  not. 

q.  Who  hastherat 

A.  The  sales  agents  of  the  individual  or  of  the  coat  and  iron  company. 

(j.  Who  issues  them  r 

A.  They  are  iasued  on  behalf  of  the  coal  and  iron  company  and  by  each  indtTidnal 
seller  or  ojierator. 

ii.  Who  issues  them  for  the  coal  and  iron  company  I 

A.  The  saksHgeuts.    That  for  outside  the  capes,  Mr.  Richards  j  that  foriiuidetb* 
capes,  Mr.  Harris. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copv  of  tliem  T 

A.  1  have  not  here ;  I  have  in  my  ofllce. 

Q.  Were  you  not  notified  to  produce  tbem  T 

Mr.  Gendfll.   We  will  give  yon  notice  now. 
'Q.  Can  yuti  give  us  the  price  for  harbor  trade  and  the  price  for  city  trada  T 
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A.  No,  Hir;  I  can  not,  except  by  reference  to  the  circulars. 

Q.  We  TronI«l  like  yon  to  produce  a  complete  aet  of  thoiie  circulars,  ninniog  back 
to  the  tirst  of  January,  188r>. 

A.  I  will  produce  tlieni.  They  are  circulars  issued  for  j^eneral  distribution  wher- 
ever chani^es  are  made. 

Q.  Are  those  circular  prices  adhered  tof 

A.  Pretty  generally.    That  is  {(ovenied  somewhat  by  competition,  however. 

By  Mr.  0i3I8TBI>  : 

Q.  State  whether  the  Mr.  Harris  whohi  yon  named  a  moment  a>;o  as  fixing  the  price 
for  certain  coal  and  isnuing  the  circular  wan  Mr.  Joseph  8.  Harris  f 
A.  Not  at  all.     It  is  Mr.  S.  C.  Harris. 

Adjoumeil  until  Friday,  January  14,  ISt^,  at  11  oVlock  a.  ni.,  at  Parlor  C,  Conti- 
nental Hotel. 


194  Friday,  Januarji  14rA,  1887,  11a.  m. 

Hearing  held  in  Parlor  C,  Continental  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 
Present:  The  examiners  (MessrH.  Mitchell  and  Cliamberlin);  Messrs.  Gendell,  Snod- 
graHs,  and  CasMidy  fur  the  Commonwealth ;  Messrs.  Olmsted,  Wolverton,  Kaerclier, 
&icks(m,  Drinker,  S<^ott,  Ashhurst,  Morris,  Gowen,  and  Barnes  for  defendants. 

Joii.x  L4>WBRR  Wei^ii,  having  been  duly  aflSrmed,  was  examined  as  follows: 

Hy  Mr.  (tENDBLL: 

Q.  What  is  your  business  T 

A.  Shipping  and  commission  merchant. 

<^.  Are  you  connected  with  the  Reading  Railroad  Company  T 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  one  of  the  syndicate  fonne<l  for  the  pur)NM»e  of  reorganizing  that  com- 
pany T 

A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Have  yon  with  you  a  letter,  or  a  copy  of  a  letter,  written  by  you  on  September 
nth  laMt,  w'ith  reference  to  the  reorganization  of  that  company  f 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  produce  snch  a  copy  T 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

(^.  Who  has  the  original  f 

A.  I  don*t  remenil>er  who  has  the  original. 

By  Mr.  Ca>wii>y: 

Q.  To  whom  was  it  nddn*s>ied  T 

A.  I  should  have  to  get  the  letter  to  enable  roc  to  state. 

By  Mr.  C; kxi>ki.l: 

g.  What  is  the  date  of  that  letter? 

A.  I  am  unable  to  recall  at  the  moment. 

(^.  You  understand  what  the  letter  is  to  which  reference  is  made? 

A.   I  believe  I  do. 

Mr.  Dickson  :  Mr.  Norriscan  find  a  copy  of  the  letter  in  the  newspapers.     We 

195  have  n<»  objection  to  taking  a  copy  from  the  newspapers,  subject  to  objection 
as  to  r«»levaiicy  and  inroniji^tency. 

The  WiTXKHS.  There  v\ill  be  no  trouble  almut  giving  the  date.  lean  give  the 
date. 

(It  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Norris  should  furnish  copy  fn>m  the  newspa]>eri. ) 

S.  C.  Harris,  having  Wen  duly  afiiriued,  was  examined  an  follows: 

By  Mr.  (iKxnKM. : 

Q.  You  are  a  sal<^  agent  for  the  Philadelphia  and  Heading  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

i^.  For  the  sale  of  coal  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  An*  you  familiar  with  the  prices  of  coal  from  time  to  time  ? 

A.  I  aoi.     I  help  to  make  the  prices. 

Q.  How  are  those  prices  regulated,  and  by  whom  f 

46  PENN 
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KcJiayltiUl  rneiau  mput  in  l.be  oiiy  of  PbJliulHpbiu  miA  iwliiut  live  nieii,  onnnMiinititf 
mcnilicrti  of  tuo  Coul  GxohAnge,  to  nii-vt  with  a  committiH!  of  tlie  tieliisU  Coal  Ei- 
ohanffi',  of  abant  tbntame  iiniubur,  eocb  month  to  tlx  tliDprictMi  fur  th«  eauniiig  moott 
for  the  citv  anil  hnrbor  iif  PhiliKlplpUiii  only. 

Q.  Whftt  ponsiitut™  thu  Sebuylkill  Coal  £xchan}^*T 

A.  All  the  operatvn  of  the  SebuylkiU  coal  reeiou  :  Intlividnal  ourralon  aa  velta 
tho  Coal  aud  Iniii  Coinpniiy.     I  Tuprtwput  only  llie  Coal  Hud  Iruu  Cunipauy. 

Q.  What  lio  you  inran  by  operators — miucnt 

A.  No  ■  tboiQ  who  operoti!  and  work  oonl  uiiueg  we  csli  o[>Brator», 

Q.  Ana  tliono  who  sbip  cortl  hIho  I 

A.  OporucorB  ut  tiinoa  nhip  ^hl:^irowu  (toal,  but  they  svll  it  to  aliippcn,  an  a  urail 
tblng. 

Q.  Uow  many  meitibora  ur«  tbvrHof  tbo  Si'buylkiU  Coul  Eiahinge  t 
A.  I  think  the  liitt  ounsiats  of  about  thirty. 
19a  Q.  Uit  a  ngiilarorgauizatiou  :  huit  it  a  prraldeul  aorl  iwcrHtATTf 

A.  Yes.  sir. 

tj.  Who  IB  tbo  pnwidviitr 

A,  Mr.  John  E.  Graeff. 

Q.  Who  is  the  aeorptwy  f 

A.  Henry  Rawthrop. 

Q.  W«rn  ^on  prejieut  at  thoir  iiieetiiiB  iu  Jiiuuurj  last  f 

A,  Yeg,  tft. 

(j.  Who  coniposed  the  coinmitlpe  thun  appointed  to  ns^'iiUla  the  girii 
year  1886 1 

A.  John  E,  OnelT,  John  Dunaldson.  Kohert  C,  Tboiiias,  John  Milne«,anil  S.r. 
Harris  for  I8H6f 

Q.  8.  C.  HorriB  being  yourself  I 

A.  Yog,  Bir. 

Q.  Whom  do  these  othoi 

A.  They  represoDl  this  in 
five  or  thirty. 

Q,  I  mean  to  say,  are  thu  other  fonr  gentlemen  individnal  operatom,  or  an  lli»J 
offlaera  of  corporatiooa  f 

A.  They  are  operators  and  Bct'otB  for  oporatom,  They  simply  represent  all  thtln- 
dividiml  operators  of  fiubiiylkill  County  to  fix  the  prioes. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Oratill  uii  individual  operator  biiniielf  T 

A.  Yes.  air. 

Q.  JJowisit.  WJIL  III'  utiii'i-  nirer.' 

A.  Dooaldaoa  was  an  iuitivtdual  operator  at  one  time,  but  he  was  not  in  1886— nol 
in  the  latter  part — he  was,  I  think,  io  the  early  part  of  1B86.  P.  C.  Thomaa  ia  ao  oper- 
ator. John  Milnee  represeoti  the  Draper  Coat  Company.  He  is  the  agent  fi>r  the  nk 
of  their  coal,  and  represents  them  in  this  Coal  Exchange.  I  represent  the  Philadd- 
pbia  and  Beading  Coal  and  Iron  Company's  interests. 

Q.  Who  are  the  committee  appoiotad  b;  the  Lehigh  Coal  Exchange  1  J 

A.  Thev  have  four,  or  at  least  had  lost  year,  1H86.    Tbey  wer«  Ano  O.  Pard«e,Jt.,  " 
",.  Hill,  Mr.  Fanahawe,  and  the  fourth  is  Sath  Caldwell. 


wjn 


Q.  Are  tbey  individaal  operators  or  repreeentativen  of  eorpoi 
'    •'-  "^iiiiTell  is  thepresidentof  the  Buck  Mountain  CouC 

□g  coatpaoy.  E.  Hill  Tepreeente  the  Lehiffh  Coal  and  Ni 
he  Agent  of  the  Lehigb  Coal  and  Navigation  Company. 
s  of  his  own.    Mr.  Fanshawe  repreaenM  the  Lehigh  Ts 


ia  ao  active  miniog  coatpaoy.     E.  Hill  repreeente  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  NaTigaliga 

Company;  he--*"- .  .^  .1--  r.i,:_i,  ^..-i  ._j  m._j_*!._  r. r^.n 

Pardee  has  u 
Company's  int«reBtB. 

Q.  Who  ate  the  ofQcers  of  the  Lehigh  Ezchanget 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  Schuylkill  Coal  Exchange  met  yesterday  T 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  the  same  ofHcers  re-elected  I 

A.  Re-elected  with  one  more.     We  appointed  sis  men  inateod  of  five. 

Q.  Who  was  the  sixth  T 

A.  Joseph  L.  Osier.     We  incre&sed  the  number  to  six. 

Q.  Who  is  Joseph  L.  Osier  T 

A.  He  represents  a  large  colliery  in  Schuylkill  Connty. 

Q.  Of  bis  own  I 

A,  No,  sir;  be  represents  the  Lawrence  Coal  Company,  of  SchaylkiU  Coanty. 

(}.  Were  the  nreaideut  and  secretary  re-elected  ? 

A.  Yes,  s^- 
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A.  No,  Hir ;  they  simply  regulate  the  prices  of  coal  for  the  city  ami  harbor  for  Phil- 
adelphia. 

Q.  I  dill  not  intend  to  ask  yon  what  coal  they  Axed  the  prices  for.  I  meant  to  ask 
yoQ  whether  the  membem  of  these  two  exchanges  are  supiM)8e<l  to  bo  all  the  producers 
of  anthracite  coal  f 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Ih  there  any  other  coal  exchange  f 

A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other.    The  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  Coal  Exchanges  do 
not  represent  tlie  Wyoming  region. 
19S         Q.  Do  they  represent  all  the  pro<lncing  regions  except  the  Wyoming  substan- 
tially T 

A.  They  represent  the  Schuylkill  and  I^high.  They  do  not  represent  the  Penn- 
•ylrania  Haiiniad  (-ompany's  interests.  They  have  a  meeting  of  their  own—meetlnga 
of  their  agents  and  tix  their  prices. 

By  Mr.  Cassidy: 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  they  are  designated  f 
A.  The  sale  agents,  I  believe,  met*t. 
Q.  \Vh«*re  do  lh«*y  meet  T 

A.  I  think  at  their  main  building,  the  Pennsylvania  Rai1roa«l  Conipany*»  main 
office. 

Q.  When  do  you  meet  ? 

A.  We  meet  about  three  or  four  days  prior  to  the  end  of  each  month. 

By  Mr.  Gknpkll: 

<^.  When  do  the  IVnuNylvania  Railroad  people  meett 

A.  They  ujeet  al>out  the  end  of  the  mouth— the  last  day,  or  a  day  or  two  before 
the  end  of  the  month. 

Q.  They  meet  immediately  after  you  do  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

(^.  And,  in  |>oint  of  fact,  their  prices  are  substantially  regulateil  by  the  prices  that 
jou  tixf 

A.   I  ran't  answer  that. 

By  Mr.  Cassidy: 

Q.  How  do  you  know  what  they  do  f 

A.  Wt*  giv«*  them  our  circular. 

<i.  They  receive  your  circular  before  they  meet,  do  they  not  t 

A.  Ah  u  rule  they  do ;  ye?«,  Mir. 

By  Mr.  <iKX!>KLL: 

Q.  What  waft  the  price  of  coal  in  I*hiladelphia  during  AugUHt  last  f 

A.  We  Old  not  a^ivance  until  .^ptcmiU^r.  It  was  two  dollars  and  eighty-five  cents 
pins  one  dollar  and  tifty  cents  delivere<l  at  Philiulelphia. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  *'two  dollars  and  eighty-ftve  cents  plus  one  dollar  and 
fifty  ceni*j*"f 
VJO  A.  Two  dollars  and  eighty- Ave  cents  a  ton  at  Schuylkill  Haven  for  the  coal, 

our  Hhipjiiiig  |H)iiit,  and  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  for  transportation  to  Phila- 
delphia.    I  think  I  am  correct  in  that.     Our  circulars  will  show. 

Q.  When  whm  the  price  of  coal  raim^il  T 

A.  It  was  raiscHl  in  St^ptemlNT  to  thr«M;  dollars  a  ton. 

Hv  Mr.  ('Artj*ii»Y  : 

* 

Q.  Ill  September  to  take  eft'ect  in  the  following  OctoI»er  ? 
A.   Yen,  Hir. 

By  Mr.  (tKNi>F.l.L: 

i^.  What  «lay  in  S^'ptenilnT  ? 

A.  About  th'e24th  or*2:ilh. 

( WitncHM  hIiowu  circular.) 

The  Wi  rNf>!4.  That  wa»  <»n  .*M«pteiiil»er  *2lih.  for  (Vtol»er  prices.  It  sold  fur  three 
flollan*  a  ton  at  Schuylkill  Haven  pluM  one  dollar  and  tifty  cents  railroad  tolls,  making 
four  d<»llarN  and  tifty  ceutn  a  ton  delivered  in  carrt  at  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

<^.  When  uaM  the  next  raiM*  f 

A.  We  ha%-e  not  raimMl  it  niiice. 

i^.  HaM  that  price  remained  until  the  pn'iu'iit  time  ? 

A.  Yew,  sir. 

<^.  What  W.1A  it  at  the  Hanio  time;  that  is  tosay,  in  August  and  fr«>m  .Vugustdown, 
for  harl>or  and  outside  HhipmentHt 

A.  For  outnide  shipment^  four  dollam  a  t^ui  f.  o.  b.  here  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
for  stove  coal.     Of  couriH'  I  mean  the  price  for  stove  coal. 
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By  Mr.K^BRCQBR:  * 

Q.  All  that  yoa  have  said  in  regard  to  price  relatecTto  stove  ooal  t 
Al  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Gbkdbll  : 

.    Q.  That  was  the  prioe  at  what  date  f 

A.  That  was  the  prioe  f.  o.  b.  in  Augast,  aod  is  the  prioe  now. 

Q.  There  has  been  no  rise  in  prices  since  August  f 
A.  I  think  not. 
800         Q.  And  of  that  four  doUais,  how  much  represents  the  oost  •!  paMilg  It  «k 
the  vessel  f 

A.  One  dollar  and  sixty-seven  cents. 

Q.  What  does  that  one  dollar  and  si^ty*seven  cents  represent  f 

A.  The  cost  of  putting  it  on  the  vesseL 

Q.  From  where  f 

A.  From  the  mines.    We  i       »wo  dol  irty-ttunee  oents  at  tbe  miiies  Ibr  lh» 

coal,  and  one  dollar  and  <«iven  road  expenses  from  ifa«  mineai 

Q.  What  is  the  elpeum?  1         ^«  U>i    ylkill  Haven  t 


iv: 


A.  The  average  rate  is  nX-* 

Q.  *What  was  the  co9t  of         juMg  in  the  vessel  f 

A.  The  railroad  o  igesL  a  ton. 

Q.  8o  that  the  ne«  v<      vu  we  car  a«  nond  is  three  doUan  and  •i^ity4lv» 

cents  t 

A.  When  you  add  the  shipping  expenses  it  is  four  dollars. 

Q.  And  less  the  shipping  expenses  it  would  be  three  dollars  and  eighty-flvaesalif 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  three  dollars  and  eighty-five  cents  on  the  oar  at  Port  BiefamoBd  tmmi^ 
side  shipments  f 

A.  Not  on  the  car  for  oi        c 

Q.  Three  dollars  and  ei^^n.^  m       the  i  ar;  it  is  equivalent  tothnaMIni' 

and  eighty-five  cents  on  t  «  ents  at  Port  Riohmoi^  not  adng 

tiie  shipping  expenses,  anu «»      av         «<      >xa»«  .sents  on  the  oarin  the  Mj  tdViSt^ 
delphia  for  city  trade.    Is  thbv  wh«.»  «on  ' 

A.  That  is  it ;  yes,  sir ;  four  do]  .  mts. 

Q.  What  was  in  August,  and  Wuoi.  ^  1   en  the  cost  free  on  board,  ftrluBtar 

shipments  T 

A.  The  price  since  Angnst  is  four  dollars  and  twenty  cents  a  ton  f.  o.  b.  Port  Bkh- 
mond. 

Q.  In  and  since  August  f 

201  A.  I  don't  remember  what  it  was  in  August.    It  might  have  been  fifteen  oenti 
less.    Without  looking  at  my  record  I  can  not  say.    But  since  August,  and  it 

is  now  four  dollars  and  twenty  cents  a  t'On  f.  o.  b. 

Q.  These  are  the  circular  prices  which  you  have  given  us  T 

A.  Yes,  sir  ;  the  circular  prices. 

Q.  Were  the  circular  prices  maintained  in  August? 

A,  Well,  that  is  a  pretty  hard  question  to  answer,  whether  they  were  or  not  in 
August. 

Q.  What  was  the  actual  selling  price  in  August  ? 

A.  That  was  our  price,  four  dollars  and  twenty  cents.     In  August  did  you  say  f 

Q.  lu  August. 

A.  That  is  going  back  a  pretty  good  distance.    I  can  not  remember  so  far  back. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  considerable  cut  below  circular  prices  at  that  time  f 

A.  There  may  have  been. 

Q.  Was  there  not  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know.    I  can  not  tell  without  looking  at  the  record. 

Q.  What  is  your  best  melnory  ? 

A.  Well,  I  judge  from  recollection  that  the  prices  were  about  fifteen  cents  a  ton  off 
the  present  price  in  the  month  of  August. 

Q.  Off  the  circular  prices  ? 

A.  Off  the  circular  prices. 

Q.  How  are  the  prices  now  T 

A.  Full  circular  prices,  with  probably  an  exception  here  and  there. 

Q.  The  other  companies  likewise  maintain  full  circular  prices  at  the  present  time, 
do  they  f 

A.  I  think  they  do.    I  have  not  heard  of  any  cnttmg. 

Q.  But  in  August  it  was  common  to  cut  for  all  companies? 

A.  Yes,  sir.    We  were  not  adhering  strictly  then  to  the  circular. 

Q.  That  was  so  among  all  the  companies  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

202  Q.  Your  prices  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  of  the  Pennqrlvania  Bsil- 
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Tomd  Cooipany  and  of  all  the  other  companies  daring  the  times  -that  you  have  men- 
tioned f 

A.  In  the  city  and  harbor  of  Philadelphia  I  think  they  were  pretty  well  maintained 
by  ever>'bo<ly. 

Q.  Daring  all  thin  time  that  yon  have  mentioned  the  prices  which  yon  hare  named 
are  the  prices  for  the  entire  traile,  including  not  only  your  own  company  and  those 
in  your  exchange,  but  also  thofie  of  the  Pennsylvania  Kailroa<l  Company's  collieries  t 

A.  I  can  not  answer  for  the  other  companies,  but  my  impression  is  that  they  were 
kept  pretty  well. 

By  Mr.  Cassidy  : 

Q.  But  you  do  not  know  T 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  there  was  any  difference  between  us.  I  think  we  ail  try  to 
do  as  well  as  we  can  in  the  business.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  exception.  We  do  not 
<oat  for  fun.     If  the  tratle  is  dull  we  have  got  to  sell  the  coal. 

().  You  have  got  to  look  out  if  trade  is  dull  f 

A.  We  must  do  it  in  dull  times. 

Q.  Y'ou  do  the  best  you  can  T 

A.  We  must  keep  the  mines  going.    We  can  not  stop  mining  coal. 

By  Mr.  Gbndkll: 

Q.  Do  yon  know  the  prices  of  coal  in  New  York  City  f 

A.  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  them.    That  is  out  of  my  territory. 

By  Mr.  Cassidy: 

<).  Still,  you  keep  your  knowleilge  up  on  that  subject  f 

A.  1  try  to  do  that,  but  still  I  do  not  want  to  be  answerable  for  New  York  trade. 

By  Mr.  Gexdell: 

Q.  The  relative  prices  in  all  the  companies,  l»oth  in  New  York  and  Phila<!elphia, 
remain  the  name,  do  they  not;  that  is  to  say,  all  the  oom|>auies  sell  at  about  the  sama 
price  in  New  York  and  all  the  companies  sell  at  about  the  same  price  in  Phila- 
«»      delphiat 

A.  My  understanding  of  New  York  is  that  it  costs  the  same  to  get  coal  from 
their  mines  as  it  does  to  get  coal  to  Philadelphia  from  our  mines. 

2.  I  do  not  mean  between  the  various  companies  selling  in  New  York.  They  re- 
n  about  the  same  price,  and  the  companies  in  Philudelphii\  sell  about  the  same 
price,  do  they  not  f 

A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  When  this  advance  wan  made  to  take  eflfcct  Oct4»l>er  the  1st,  (he  mlvatice  was 
^nerai  thnnighoul  the  trade! 

A.  I  think  it  was  pretty  general ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  that  did  not  make  tht*  ailvance  T 

A.  No,  Nir;  1  can  not  t«ll. 

Q.  It  is  your  biisi uchs  to  keep  the  run  of  the  trade  throughout  f 

A.  Only  for  ourMelvcH. 

Q.  But  for  your  purposcM  you  kevp  the  run  of  prices? 

A.  We  try  to  look  around  to  see  if  there  is  anybcMly  cutting  at  timet*.  If  thera 
were  we  would  have  to  follow  suit.     I  do  not  think  there  is  any  cutting  dune  now. 

CR08S>EXAM12fATION. 

By  Mr.  Kakrchrk  : 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  the  Bchuylkill  Kxehange  an  n^preNenting  individual  ofiera* 
tors.  How  many  individual  o|>erators  in  the  8rhuylkill  n*gion  ari*  represented  in 
that  exchange  of  which  Mr.  Graeff  in  the  president  f 

A.  The  list  of  i*^>  compriNes,  1  think,  alMmt  thirtv  members.  I  have  not  seen  tha 
lUt  for  I8r7. 

Q.  That  is  thirty  individual  o|ieratorM  or  corporations,  other  than  the  Coal  and  Iron 
Company,  who  are  engaged  in  the  prtMluction  <»f  anthracite  coal  in  the  Schuylkill 
region  f 

A.  Yes,  HIT. 

Q.  These  meetings  which  you  have  Hpoken  of,  which  were  of  these  interests  for 
«oDA*rence  in  n*gunl  to  prices,  have  bet^n  held,  you  sal<l,  fmin  time  to  time  during 
the  past  t  wo  yeani  f 

A.  These  meetings  artt  held  onre  a  year ;  the  second  Thurmlay  of  January  of  eaeh 
year  is  the  apfNtinteil  time. 
9(M  Q.  When  thene  rouiniittees  are  apfMtinteil  of  wliirh  you  si>oke  T 

A.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  appoinU'd  at  that  time. 
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Q.  They  ineM  from  time  to  time  and  circnlara  id  regard  to  (mec*  are  b 
result  uf  tUeir  conference  f 

A.  Ouce  a  moiilh. 

Q.  Slate  whether  thoie  prioes  are  made  koon-n  to  tbe  pnblio  at  ttia  tuna  thar*** 
agreed  upon. 

A-  We  iasue  circnlan  to  our  agents  anddistjibutetbem  to  tItnprMsoraerlMdyvk* 
wxaU  them. 

Q.  Aud  ihfy  are  published  in  the  daily  papera,  are  tliey  nnt  t 

A.  Some  of  theiu  I  think  pnbliiih  tbeui. 

Q.  And  the;r  eonBlitutelheschedule  rates  at  which  the  Cool  and  Iroo  Campaajraad 
other  pruduceta  offer  their  coal  for  aale  t 

A.  Vee,  eir. 

Q.  glare  whether  or  not  id  regard  U 

ciicaiar  pricea. 

A.  1  hardly  oanght  your  question. 

Q.  Slate  whelbcr  or  not  there  are  apevial  coals  pradn<^ed  by  diferefit  inillTUul 
operators  and  at  different  min»i  for  which  you  have  special  rat«ft. 

A.  Yt«,  sir ;  special  coals.  We  have  Mime  of  our  own  for  which  we  aak  aprda) 
prices  higher  than  the  wbite  aah  prices.    We  have  special  coals  tLal  anr  much  blgbir- 

Q.  Theite  prices  that  you  speak  about  are  prices  for  while  a»h  coal  1 

A.  1  so  intruded  it. 

Q.  When  you  bave  spoken  in  yoar  testimony  aboat  the  price  of  coal  pvr  lon,y«a 
have  alluded  to  the  price  of  stove  coal  t 

A.  In  each  case. 

(j.  That  is  the  leading (jnality.  is  it  not,  the  highlit  priced  coal  whieb  >•  pR>d»cedl 

.4.  It  is  the  siKe  on  which  the  others  are  baHod  in  ev~—  ■' — ■ 

305  Q.  You  sell  laree  quantiUes  of  ooaJ.do  vou  uot,  tha 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  TVbeo  sfove  coal  is  selling,  ssy  at  three  dollars  n  ton,  what  is  th«  jiricv  to€  pM 
and  buckwheat  coal  t 

A.  We  are  sellinf;  pea  coal  to-day  at  Scbnylliill  Haven  at  one  dollar  and  a  iinaMir 
a  ton  ;  bnckwheat  from  sevi^oty-five  to  eighty-five  cunts  and  ninety-five  <«fita  a  Ma. 
There  is  no  partlonlar  price  for  that.  We  are  selling  chestnut  ooal  at  IwMilj-Ava 
cents  less,  and  egg  coal  at  twenty-five  cents  less  than  stove. 

Q.  Yon  spent  some  years  of  voilr  life  in  tbe  anthmcite  coal  region,  did  yon  WW  t 

A.  Yea.  sir. 

Q.  You  ai-e  somewhat  famili.-kr  with  the  iiiPtbnd  of  minin);  coal  and  its  pn-puaOw 
for  market  I 

A.  i  have  been  ont  of  thai  since  1S73,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  know  mnoh  at«ai 
it  now. 

Q.  But  you  did  have  charge  of  a  collier;  in  Sohaylkill  legion  at  one  time  f 

Q.  State  bow  these  various  sizes  of  coal  are  prodnced  In  the  breaker. 

A.  They  are  mined  and  the  cool  is  pnt  into  cari  in  the  miuei  in  different  siica,  all 
mixed  up,  from  lump  down  to  pea  coat. 

Q.  How  does  it  get  iuto  different  sizesT    Is  it  mined  in  those  stzeeT 

A.  No.  sir ;  it  is  run  through  screens  at  the  breaker.  We  have  screens  with  eEC 
meats  for  each  size  of  coal. 

Q.  It  is  crushed  and  brokeu  by  rollers  when  it  is  brought  from  the  miaeaf 

A.  Yes,  Nir;  it  is  crushed. 

Q.  Describe  what  those  rollers  are  aud  how  they  break  the  ooal. 

A.  They  are  made  tooth  to  fit  in  space ;  the  caul  drops  from  the  platform  into  tks 
revolving  rollers  aud  cmshed. 
S06  Q.  Then  as  it  pnsees  out  from  the  roll  whero  it  is  crashed  and  brokea  it  is 

passed  into  a  screeu  with  various  sized  meahesT 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Thnt  separates  it  into  the  different  sizes,  does  it  not  t 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  pea,  nut.  small  stove,  stove,  egg,  and  so  forth.  The  aiie  beyond  tfg 
goes  out  at  end  of  tbe  screen. 

Q.  Being  retained  by  the  meshes  until  it  reaches  that  point  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  proportion  in  the  breaking  np  of  this  coal  is  brought  to  tbe  tip  aed 
dumped  intfl  tbe  rolls  goes  into  the  dirt  heap  as  waste  t 

A.  I  think  about,  half  that  we  mine  is  wasted— fifty  per  cent. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  out  of  two  t<ins  of  coal  that  yon  arop  into  the  i«lla,  yea  p* 
only  about  one  ton  of  prepared  coal  that  can  be  shipped  to  market  t 

A.  Yes.  sir;  1  think  so. 

Q.  And  that  does  not  inclnile  tbe  wastage  that  takes  place  in  the  mlnet  1 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  1  mean  that ;  1  mvan  all  tbe  waste. 


^\ 
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Q.  Of  that  ton  of  prepaird  coal  that  yon  i^et  out  of  two  tons  min<Nl,  thi*  per- 
centage of  Htove  coal  m  what  T 

A.  Twent.v-fi\'«  {MT  C4*nt.  \n  stove  coal. 

Q.  And  the  rent  is  of  the  inferior  ami  lower-priced  i^radeH  T 

A.  Yen,  Kir.  I  ran  f^ive  yon  the  i»ercenta}(<*«t :  It  |N>r  cent,  of  lump,  U  i»er  cent,  of 
•tearo-lNiat,  IT)  ]»er  cent,  of  hmkeu,  1(»  )»er  cent,  of  ej^tf.  ^'i  |)er  rent,  of  Htove,  14  |>er 
cent,  of  nut,  and  16  |»er  cent,  of  pea.  I  include  the  buckwheat  and  {tea  in  the  1(>  |»er 
ceot. 

O.  The  breakinjc  up  of  this  coal  beoomee  necessary,  does  it  not,  for  the  piirpofie  of 
makinic  it  Huitable  tor  use  for  domestic  purposes? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  it  could  not  l>e  S4»ld  at  this  time  without  breaking;  it.  The  con- 
•igT«ee,  or  the  |»enion  who  purcbanes  it,  would  have  to  break  it  if  we  did  not. 

(^.  State  whether,  except  for  the  fact  that  you  have  to  prepare  it  and  put  it 
307  into  such  shai»e  that  it  shall  b«*  available  fo(  domestic  pnqMises,  the  coal  at 
the  min«*s  would  W  bn>ken  up  or  crushed  at  all.  %State  whether  it  would  not 
be  fthipi>ed  JuHt  as  it  comes  from  the  mine,  removing  the  nlate.  In  other  wonls, 
whether  you  cnish  your  coal  to  ^et  the  jiea  and  chestnut  and  small  si/.**s,  or  whether 
that  is  the  result  ot  the  crushing;. 

A.  That  is  the  result  of  the  cnmhiuK* 

Q.  But  you  do  not  do  it  for  the  pur|KMie  of  makinj;  chestnut  t»r  pea,  or  the  lower 
irizes  of  the  coal  T 

A.  No,  sir;  that  m  the  result  of  the  crushiuf^. 

Q.  So  that  it  is  the  fart  that  the  preparation  of  the  coal  at  the  mineii  for  domestic 
Qse  results,  first,  in  a  waAtai^e,  which  you  have  descrilied  as  amountiu);  to  one- half 
of  the  pnMluct  mineil,  sud,  second,  in  the  proiluction  of  other  sizes  of  roal,  such  as 
chestnut  and  m'a.  which  vou  have  stated  v<»u  s€*ll  at  the  low  pri.'e  of  a  dollar  a  ton 
at  Schuylkill  Haven  f 

A.  Yes,  sir;  |>ea  and  bnck wheat. 

<^.  State  whether  or  not,  by  reason  of  the  competition  with  bituminous  coals  for 
mannfacturiuK  purpom*i«,  yon  have  lieen  coinpelle^l  to  throw  away  a  lar^e  ]N)rtion  of 
jroar  nrmluct  during;  the  last  two  yen rs  of  pea  and  buckwheat  coal;  whether  yon 
hare  l>een  able  to  use  it  and  well  it  at  all . 

A.  We  have  thrown  stinie  away  on  the  dirt  hea|»s  in  S4'hu\lkill  CNMinfy.  and  that 
which  we  fM*nt  to  market  for  manufacturing  pur|N)fics  we  nrll  pretty  low  to  meet  the 
soft  c«>al  com|»etttion. 

Q.  Slate  wh«*ther  that  coul,  taking  the  average  prices  of  the  coal.  i*t  m*U\  lurgely 
tielow  the  r<Mt  of  pr<Nliiction. 

A.  Yrs,  sir;  a  giMNl  deal  below  the  cost  of  pr<Nluction. 

Q.  What  baniii  bad  you  in  d«*tfniiining  what  price  Mb<»tild  1h*  char;;«*4l  for  roal  at  the 
meetings  of  which  you  have  nftoken. 

A.  We  have  no  ba»is.     Wf  an*  gnidrd  by  common  «i«*um*. 

i^.  .^tale  whether  you  did  endeavor  to  eHtablihh  common  fteiiM'  pricen  for  r«ial  at  the 
vanous  limen  at  whi<'b  you  diil  ti\  them. 

A.  Thiit  iA  wbat  we  trieil  to  do;  yen,  sir. 
908  i^.  Statr  whether  or  not.  in  your  Jiidgmeot,  a<le(|iiate  prices  reganling  the 

riMt  of  pnnlurtioii.  the  %*alue  of  the  thing  pro«lui*<*<|,  and  tlii*  oo«it  ot  ic«  traii«- 
portal  ion  were  fixed  by  the  merting^  i»f  which  yon  have  M|K»ken. 

A.  Ni«;  I  think  we  tixeti  them  rather  low  in  each  raM*  the  laM  two  or  three  \ear«. 

i^.  Why  ilo  Miu  think  that  the  priee<i  wbirb  ymi  tixf*<l  were  |«iw  f 

A.  The  result  of  our  e\{»«*rteiM-e  <if  l*v^i  wat  that  we  liMt  alN»ut  thirty  mit«  a  t«in 
ID  mining.     That  iihoi«->t  that  w«*  made  it  Iini  low  during  H"«i». 

i^     What  CntiHlitUte**  the  chief  eletiieiit  111  the  i'<i^t  nf  the  pri*diirt'iiU  t*f  ro:il  * 

A.   LalMir. 

i^.  State  >«  hetfier  the  lalMir  in  paid  in  S«'biiylkill  <  'mirity  and  rbioii;:b«»iit  the  S*  hii>  I- 
kill  region  on  ;i  banli*  ri*gill:itfd  b\-  the  plire  ot   r«»al. 

A.  Ye««.  t»ir. 

i^.  State  «hetli«-r  it  uoilM  have  lieeti  |MHti«iMe  to  h.iv**  i»riM|iir.-d  the  ro.-il  «  III*  h  yon 
^old  ftir  the  (*<m1  Mild  Irnii  ('•iinpan\  at  luxier  prire^  than  were  ii\«*«l.  e\<-e|it  \*\  a  re- 
diiriitkii  <»f  the  «:!;;('<«  ]>ai<l  X**  the  ininer^  and  men  etiiploit-d  in  pr«M|ii<ing  it. 

A.   Wi-  f"«iii'i|  not  ha\«-  |»r»i«lin*ed  it  any  |iii%er. 

i^.  \**i\  h.iM-  •ktated  (hit  it  «a<*  •t'»ld  at  alMiiit  tbiMy  i-eiili  bt-lnw  (lit-  rniit  »»f  ]»r*»- 
dn«'ti«>Ti  • 

A.    I  think  that  i«  ab«»iir  it. 

t^.  YiHi  h.ivf  ai««>  Hfati  d  I  hit  l.ib«tr  <  <>ii^titnte'*  tli*'  I.irg>*»t  «'!•  iiifiit  in  th*'(ii*f  «*t  ;h«* 
prrkilnt-ti«in  ' 

A.    Kj  *e-i»i  xth*  of  tliftf»HT  !<•  priid<i<  e  |i»  latnir. 

t^.  An«i  \iiii  ha\i'  •>tatt-d  th.iT  XU*-  lalM>r  io  pa:il  *»u  thf  ••ao:«<>f  t!ie  prirr  rere'\eti  t**T 
the  ri*ai  f 

A.  V»-*.  *ir. 

i^.    1^1  \iii|  ihiiik  tli:it    ill   iifi]er  Til  h.i\r  prtMlurf-d   tb.it   i.-«ul  •«•  that  cita;  (oiild  )i:t\e 
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)>e«D  sotil  cbeiiper  it  would  have  liiwn  jtiHt,  DDiler  tbe  oonditionii  esiatlng  in  ISrS,  tt 
liiivt>  reduoBil  tbe  price  paid  to  the  laborer  engaged  in  mining  the  uu:tlT 

A.  Indeed  I  do  not.     It  would  not  have  been  risht  to  reilnoe  it. 
SO!)  Q.  Du  you  knonr  of  any  other  way,  froin  all  ynnr  exporii^iirB  and  knowl- 

edge, in  which  ooal  uiinld  have  been  produced  ubHuper,  exQi-pt  by  iuducii>{>  tlic 
wages  of  the  lueu  enfiaged  in  the  mining  of  it  during  that  pnriod  of  Ihue  T 

A.  1  do  not  know  of  any  other. 

Q.  Have  you  evi>r  heard  any  way  BnggcBted  by  anybody  In  tht*  trade  or  bnuueBEi 
any  bod  V  ant  of  it  by  which  that  reault  oonld  hare  been  renebed  t 

A,  J  think  not. 

Q.  What  territory  is  embraced  within  your  department  fur  theaale  of  i^oal  belucf- 
ing  to  the  Philadelphia  and  Heading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  ' 

A.  The  Sontheru  States,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  andauitUieru  half  of  New  Jenej. 

Q.  State  nhethur  thronghunt  this  territory  you  «ell  whatever  purtion  of  the  pnd- 
not  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Cuto)>aiiy  ia  dotiverud  into  tliil 
territory. 

A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q,  Is  it  the  iitct,  or  not,  that  coal  is  sold  and  delivered  by  the  Pbiladclphia  uti 
Heading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  throughout  any  purtiou  of  t1ii>  torritoty  at  law 
prioes  in  the  aggregate  than  the  cost  of  the  sale  of  the  coal  and  Ita  d«livcrj  in  tbf 
city  of  Pliilod^hia  and  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to  Donsiinitfra  rcatiling  in  E^JU> 
delphia  or  Pennsylvania  1 

A.  The  cuat  «f  delivery  of  ooa]  is  higher  everywhere  else  tlian  it  ia  bnr».  For  ia- 
Msuce,  the  price  of  coal  delivered  to  Philadelphia  is  t4. 50  a  ton  ;  the  price  of  coal  d>- 
'  livered  to  Baltimore  is  84.70  a  ton  ;  the  nriee  of  0'>a1  delivuri-d  to  Woahington  i«|t.?V 
.  » Ion  :  the  priee  of  coat  delivered  to  Riehmond,  Virginia,  ia  H.^  n  toa  ;  ibe  pruaof 
Qoal  delivered  to  Norfolk  is  S4.U5  a  ton  ;  the  price  of  •'oikl  dc-livered  tu  Wilnilii;;lMr, 
North  Carolina,  is  S5  per  Ion ;  the  price  of  coal  delivpred  tu  Savannah.  Georgia,  MfS 

£r  ton  ;  the  iirke  of  coal  delivered  to  CIlsrleMtuu  is  $4,90  per  tun  ;  tho  price  ot  coil 
livered  to  New  Orleans  I  think  ia  C(i  und  oometbing.     I  meati  whlt«  onh  ■tovo  c«1 
in  each  case.    Everywhere  it  is  higliertbau  It  iti  in  tb«citj'  of  PUiladalpIiia  or  in  tl» 

Staf«  of  Pennsylvania. 
SIO  Q.  Slate  whether  or  not  in  the  sales  of  the  lizes  of  autbrocito  coal  nwd  1b 

Feunsylrania  for  niannfacturiug  purpasesi  the  utost  favorable  ratcafortbal 
coal  are  estaMished  for  the  ancouragemeiit  of  all  indiutrieii  iu  whieb  smelting  ooali 

A.  Pea  coal,  as  the  usual  thing,  is  the  uiauufiii'turing  size  iu  the  .State  of  Pnoniyl- 
vaiiia.  We  ore  Belling;  the  pea  tioal  to  matiuliicturtTs  a:  u  mtf  Llut  I  hiii  u  nut  liceni 
any  of  them  growl  much  abont.  It  ia  very  low.  We  sold  it  in  IttUS  at  one  dollar  a 
ton  at  Solinylkill  Haven,  and  the  railroad  company  charged  one  dollar  and  thiit; 
e«Qt«  tu  faani  it  to  Philadelphia,  making  two  dollars  and  thirty  centa  a  ton  delivnsd. 
They  could  not  get  it  frooi  any  other  place  that  I  know  of  at  that  prioe.  I  think  tbs 
maDufacturers  were  all  perfectly  satiaQed.  At  least,  they  never  cam«  to  in«  to  tarn- 
plain  about  high  price. 

Q.  Yun  spoke  of  the  price  free  ou  board  at  Philadelphia  for  shipnteot  ontaidatka 
oapes,  I  think,  as  four  dollars  a  ton  f 

A.  l-'ree  on  board  four  dollars  a  ton. 

Q,  State  whether  or  not  the  price  and  the  rate  of  lollsla  fixed  Uy  a  perc«Dtsfe  of 
the  price  that  tbe  Coal  and  Iron  Company  receives  on  the  sale  of  the  ooal. 

A.  Yes,  Rir  ;  tbe  railroad  company  chargea38  per  cent,  of  lheprio«  weanlltbeMal 
at  free  on  board.  Foar  dollars,  38  per  cpnt.  of  which  wonid  be  one  dollar  and  Utj- 
two  coots  a  ton.  Then  they  charge  ns,  in  addition  to  tbat,  tbti  ebipping  aspMUM, 
fifteen  cents  per  ton. 

Q.  So  that  the  railroad  company  receives  therefor  the  delivery  into  a  tmmI  one 
dollar  and  sixty-seven  cents  a  ton  for  irs  service,  doesitnotf 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  tbe  mines  T 

A.  From  tbe  mines. 

Q.  And  against  a  delivery  into  a  yard  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  the  railroadeiMB- 
pany  would  recei  ve  one  dollar  and  etf;hty  cents,  allowing  thirty  cent*  for  tbe  lateral 


From  some  collieries  it  is  twenty-five  cents  and  from  othera  forty-Bve  oeota, 
but  the  average  is  about  thirty  cents. 

(j.  So  that  the  actual  difference  in  that  cose  lietween  tbe  railroad  oorapsnj's  n- 
ceipts  in  delivering  a  ton  of  cual  into  a  yard  and  delivering  ir  into  tibe  hold  of*  ma- 
sel  at  Port  Richmond  ix  thirteen  cents T 
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A.  Till*  4liflV*ri»iir(^  botw4»«*n  one  dollar  and  fixty-scTcii  rcMitu  and  one  dollar  aud 
eighty  rfutM;  yen,  Mir;  ihirl«»cii  centn. 

V.  From  your  ex|H»rieiic«*  in  tliec^al  rf^^ion  wImmi  yon  wi»n»  i^njiai^rd  in  tlu»  mining 
bnHint**»M,  can  you  ti'll  nn  wharin  the  ndativ«»  quicknofM  in  tlio  uhh  of  tlio  (*qiiipni«ntii 
l>et\v«*«*n  Port  Kiflimond  and  tlu*  niim^H,  and  the  mineit  and  th«*  <itv  d«*livt*rifri  f 

A.  I  never  );:iv«*  nineh  attention  to  that.  1  do  not  know  that  1  eoiild  atmwer  that 
corTvetly.  A  witnenHon  the  Htand  theolhfrday  auHWered  very  thonni^hiy.  I  read 
bin  teiitnnony.     1  mean  Mr.  Jones. 

i^.  It  han  Imm'u  titated  here  that  the  can*  and  e<|uipini»nt,  aay  a  train  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  earn  fmni  Schuylkill  Haven  to  Port  Riehmond,  would  make  two  tripH  ]»er 
week  in  that  hiiMineMK,  when^aa  it  could  mako  hut  one  trip  while  Mngagi**!  in  city 
deli \  ♦TV  f 

A.  Mr.  JoneM  haa  nionM^xpericnce  in  that  tlian  I. 

i^.  What  in  your  Jud);nient  in  respect  to  that  ?  Would  yon  coiiHider  that  a  fair  ea- 
tiniate  f 

A.  1  think  a  week  to  make  a  round  trip  from  Schuylkill  Kaven  to  the  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia iM  a  pretty  lonj;  time,  but  atill  I  do  not  want  to  contradict  Mr.  Jonen's  testi- 
mony on  that  point. 

Q.   He  Naid  from  the  inineaT 

A.   It  may  be  riuht.     It  M*emH  to  ni**  a  Ion*;  time. 

if.  Y<»u  have  not  inveatif^atiHl  that  (|U«^tton  no  aa  to  determine  ? 

A.  No.  Nir.     It  iM  a  railroad  matter  and  I  have  not  bothertMl  almut  it. 

Q.  State  whether  the  diffen'uce  of  thirteen  centa  a  ton   lietween  deliveriea 

1i\'2      at  Port   Hichmond  into  the  hold  of  a  veaiud,  and  a  dollar  and  ei^^hty  centa  for 

d«liverieH  into  the  vardN  of  tin*  retail  dealem  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in 

jonr  judgment,  would  n'preaent  the  incrcaM^d  coat  o(  city  di'liveriea  over  Port  Rich- 

monil  <ieliverieH. 

A.  I  think  it  ih  HufliciiMit.  If  1  ha<l  my  choice  I  would  rather  have  the  one  dollar 
and  eii*lity  cent>«  than  the  one  dollar  and  aixty-Msven  centa. 

i^.   Vou  ^ould  f 

A.  Y(*^,  8ir.  1  think  1  could  make  nionMuonev  out  of  it.  That  irt  the  wuv  I  look 
«t  It. 

(^.  That  in.  you  think  you  could  handle  iiion«  coal  t«i  city  d»<liv4>rie«i  out  of  the 
«qiiipiiH*iit  than  you  could  to  Port  Richmond  f 

A.   If  w«*  had  the  apparattiH  for  it ;  yea,  nir. 

i^.  hut  HuppoM*  \ou  could  deliver  twice  an  much  coal  in  the  i;iven  time  at  Port 
KichiiiMiid  an  you  could  to  the  city  tleltveri«*H  with  the  Naiii(*ei|uipnient,  do  you  think 
you  could  earn  the  •mine  amount  of  moiify  f 

A    No.     1  Would  rather  lia>f  it  th««  oilier  wav  thfii. 

y.  Then  it  turiiN  upon  that  (|iH^iioi!,  doi>H  it  not,  an  to  wh<*re  the  H|N*ediei*t  deliv- 
«ri*  ^  won  id  be  and  the  l»eht  iim*  of  tht*  f4|iiipnient  f 

A.  Tl»*»  »|MMMlieHr  dfliviTH*)*.  of  cimr'M*,  would  be  IN»rt  Richmond.  The  qiieHtioii  1 
wa»«  iTMiiij  to  m't  at  wan  wln-ilirr  wc  I'ould  not  dflivrr  more. 

y.  A'^^uuiin^  thi*  fart  to  b«*  that  Mr.  JoneM  in  coirt'ct  in  Iiim  entiinate,  wliirh  he 
•a\*»  froiii  hiH  HNind-iMiint  be  ha<«  dft«*rmititMl  by  actual  iiiveHti)(atioii,  th.'it  you 
could  di'livfr  twice  its  many  tonn  a  Wfck  at  Port  Richuiond  with  the  Name  amount  of 
«K)ii>pnp'nt  a*t  you  cmild  delivi*r  in  tlif  city  of  Philadelphia  to  tliM  bw^al  yanU.  would 
not  a  rate  of  oii*i  dollar  and  Hixty-r««>vcn  centa  a  liUi  at  Port  Richmond  In*  a  i;n*at 
inanv  mon*  titncM  piotitabb*  than  om*  dtdlar  and  eiirhtv  centn  at  tin*  liN'al  vanU  f 

A.    ivn,  mr, 

Mr.  (tKM)Ki.l..  That  wai  not  Mr.  Johch'm  teNtiiiiony.     Ifeaaid  the  aanie  cam.  not  the 
*>ame  «'quipmeiit. 
*2V^  Mr.  Kakhciiku.  There   iM  no  dit)«-renc«*  in   tht*    ei|uipment   which  comea  to 

IMiiladelphia  and  that  which  ^^(N'h  to  port  Richmond. 

Ml.  <ii:M>Ki.i..  l>o  you  mean  to  Miy  th**  engine  lien  idle  and  the  trainmen  lie  idle  in 
f  h«*  int-Hiiw  liilf  f 

ThfWiiNF'*H.  Wi"  do  in»t  fi|M'ak  of  one  engine.  We  Hpi*ak  of  all  tb«*ir  ••ncinen. 
They  Ij;tvc  (|iiite  a  niiml»erof  them  battling  coal,  and  they  are  the  name  kind  of  en- 
gines mill  the  ••anie  kind  of  earn      I  NUp|NtMe  that  ia  what  Mr.  Kaercher  meant. 

Mr.  K.\Ki:riiKi{.  Certainh. 

y.  Tin-  etiitipnieiit  IN  UH4*4l  indiM'rimitiately,  iNitli  N|ieciea  of  train  f 

A.   Yei».  ..ir. 

Q  There  IN  not  a  Port  Richmond  C4|uipiriciit  ami  a  city  of  Philadelphia  et|uip> 
tuetit  '  « 

A.  Ni».  ••ir. 

y.  Ill  the  priN'isiM  of  deliverieN  to  the  yardn  the  cara  are  dittrit>uted.  and,  in  tbA 
line  tiade,  are  they  not  at  \ariouN  iMiintN  run  into  the  yanla,  unloaded  there,  aud 
»pe«  iall\  taken  out  a^ain  f 

A.  We  have  K|N*cial  eii^ineN  for  it  We  have  p;MH*ial  en^iiicN  for  the  Ninth-atreet 
buNin«->M. 
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Q.  Tfae  special  iDcoDvouieiicM<  that  piiLfl  thv  railroHJ  m>iu|iaiir  to  ia  a  OMtUfl^^^l 
liave  Dover  inveBtlf^ate'l  or  t;Iv«ii  «uy  tlionKht  loT  ^^^^| 

A.  I  never  bad  time  to  tbiiik  uf  tt,  or  never  wanted  to.  ^^^^| 

Q.  Tour  department  was  iiutte  big  onimgli  for  yoii  t  ^^^H 

A,  Yes,  «ir;  all  I  could  baudle.  ^^" 

Q.  Tell  lue  bow  jion  sell  juur  uiml  as  xales  agent.  Do  ;uit  Bell  il  in  car  iota,  tw«- 
car  lotx,  or  three-car  lots  t 

A.  We  sell  it  to  coal  dealers  and  luanufuctiirer.i.  We  soil  them  IJrOiu  one  car  op  lo 
a  tfaonsand  or  two  tbonmnd  or  ten  tbouHuuil. 

Q.  And  ;onr  deliveries  would  averaKe  what  lui  to  oar  lotnT    Tun  w>ll  a  lhuo«atid 
tons,  but  yon  do  not  always  deliver  it  iu  thousand-tun  luta  ;  you  deliver  it  as  il  !• 
wanted,  do  yon  not! 

A.  Yen,  eir;  an  Ihey  want  it.     If  s  ooal  dealer  from  PItiladelpUta  ooineo  in 
and  orders  ooe  hundred  ours  of  coal  for  eat'b  uiontb,  and  want*  urie  bniidml  » 
month,  we  will  divide  that  into  three  or  four  cars  a  day,  so  an  lo  keep  hitn  |:»)u^.  Wa 
doDDtSHnditall  at  one  time. 

Q,  Slate  for  jonr  line  trade  and  city  deliveries  onteide  of  Port  Klcliimiiid  wbu 
voald  he  ;oar  average  nnmber  uf  ears  that  you  would  deliver  to  pnrL-bawn. 
A.  Each  day  oreaah  mouth  t 
Q.  Eucb  day. 

A.  We  sent  yestenlay  8,OU0  tons,  that  is  abont  sixteen  bnudrtid  <:»t»,  disIriliLit«it 
'  all  around  the  city  and  on  the  line.     We  do  more  busiui-as  than  that  iu  oiimmer,  bat 
that  ia  the  exieul  of  onr  bosiness  now. 
Q.  That  includes  your  Port  Bii^bmond  business  too.  does  it  not  I 
A.  No,  Bir. 

Q.  Wiiold  it  average  Sivo  tons  to  each  purchaser  per  day,  do  yon  think  ! 
A.  Our  purcliBsers  on  the  line  number  seventeen  hundred.     It  would  lie  justalxKlt 
that. 

Q.  But  there  are  in:iiiy  caaea  in  which  there  are  not  more  tliRU  one  or  two  con  de- 
livered at  a  time  T 

A.  Yes,  sir;  eome  of  then,  do  not  need  any  for  awhile.  We  do  not  ship  loearbof 
them  every  day. 

By  Mr.  Olmsted  ;  ^^^B 

Q.  How  lon^  have  yon  l)een  conneclei  with  the  tjchuylkill  Coal  Exohaugi'  T       ^^^| 
A.  Sinve  its  lucipiency,  in  1(474.  ^^^| 

g.  It  has  beeu  In  existence  Hiuce  1074  I  ^^M 

A.  It  w;i8  organized  in  1874.  ^* 

Q.  Doin)(  bosiaess  in  this  same  manner,  regulating  the  prices  of  ooal  as  yon  bar* 
eUt«df 
A.  Yes,  air  ;  about  the  same  way. 
Q.  It  is  nut  a  new  thing,  then  T 

Xi,  Is  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  connected  with  the  exchange  in  anymaa- 

iia  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  do  not  meanthePennBylvaniaRatlroadCompany,bDt  the  Pennsylvania 
Coal  Company  T 

A.  No,  sir;  it  is  not. 

Q.  Is  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company  represeDt«d  id  that  exchange  T 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Railroad  Company  iotereated  in  an;  el- 
chance  that  vou  know  of  T 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company  represented  ther* 
in  any  manner  t 

A.  No,  air. 

Q.  I  think  yon  atated  that  the  exchnuge  regulated  the  price*  only  for  the  oity  and 
harbor  of  Philadelphia  t 

A.  Yea,  air. 

Q.  Thecoiuplaintof  the  Attorney-General  is  that  certain  corporations  named  in  hi* 
bill  have  regulated  the  prices  of  coal.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  preeidenta  of  certain 
corporationa  have  met  several  limea,  and  that  they  appolutM  a  committee,  of  which 
Mr.  Josephs.  Harris  was  the  nee  retary,  Does  that  committee,  or  Mr.  H«rria*«tbeaee- 
retarj-,  instruct  tbe  Schuylkill  Coiil  Escbangti  as  to  the  prices  irhich  it  is  to  put  lor  the 

A,  Wo  receive  no  instructions  from  any  party  outside  of  onraelvea ;  none  at  all. 
Q.  Do  you  receive  any  suggestions  from  that  committee,  or  from  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Har- 
ris, aa  to  the  price  which  you  are  to  charge  for  any  coal  whatever  T 
A.  Not  at  nil.     They  never  interfere  with  na  in  any  way. 
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Q.  Then  the  Schuylkill  Coal  Exchanf^e  and  the  Lehigh  Coal  Kxchan{;e  aliio  have  no 
connectiou  with  the  coiniiiittee  or  the  meeting  of  which  Mr.  Joiieph  8.  Harris  is  the  sec* 
retary  T 

A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  I  think  yon  have  already  stated  that  in  dnll  times  the  menihers  do  not  adhere  very 
strictly  to  the  circular  prices  fixetl  hy  those  exchangers  f 

216  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  contract  or  agreement  among  the  menihers  that  they  will  ad* 
here  to  prices  T 

A.  No,  sir.     We  simply  fix  the  prices,  and  that  settles  it  for  the  month. 

By  Mr.  Ca>4»ii>y:  • 

Q.  Von  do  not  exi>ect  them  to  ? 
A.  Now  we  do. 

By  Mr.  Olm«tei>  : 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  1  am  correct  in  sup|H>sing  (hat  you  meet  toj^etherand  consult  and 
mgree  as  to  what  yon  think  the  price  of  coal  ought  to  bo  for  the  city  and  harlM)r  of  Phila- 
delphia f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  this  matter  of  having  nn  exchange  peculiar  to  the  coal  business T 

A.  The  coal  exchange  is  peculiar  to  the  coal  buMiness. 

Q.  Are  there  not  exchanges  in  other  branches  of  businesH  T 

A.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Q.  Are  there  n«»t  grain  exchanges  f 

A.  I  do  not  know  of  any.  There  may  be  in  Philadelphia.  1  have  nothing  to  do  with 
an>  thing  but  coal. 

(}.  Have  you  ever  heanl  of  grain  exchanges? 

A.  There  ts  a  grain  exchange  and  there  is  a  com  exchange. 

Q.  And  an  oil  exchange.     You  have  hcanl  of  those  exchanges! 

A.  Yes,  sir;  and  a  nail  exchange. 

<^.  A  stock  exchange  f 

A.  Yes,  HJr. 

<^.  Are  there  any  exchanges  for  the  fixing  of  prices  for  pipef 

A.  I  have  not  heard  of  that. 

(4.  You  have  heanl  of  the  glass  exchange. 

A.  Not  exchange;  I  hnve  not. 

<^.  A  glaMM  aMM>ciation  T 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have.     I  presume  they  have  (hem. 
Q.  You  have  lieartl  of  the  cotton  exchange  f 

217  A.  Yefi,  Nir;  in  the  Simth.     Hardly  any  buMuess  that  has  not  some  exchange 
connected  with  it. 

<^.  It  is  fptite  cuNt4miary  in  every  branch  of  business  to  have  mmie  exchange  for  cod- 
•ultation  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  buNinessf 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

<^.  This  exchange  of  which  you  are  a  menil>er  has  n<»  counecti«»n  with  the  met*tiog 
of  the  preitidents  of  the  various  railroad  companies  of  which  Mr.  .1.  H.  Harris  is  the 
aecretary  T 

A.  None  at  all. 

i^.  Have  3-0U  ever  heanl  of  labor  exchanges  or  lal>or  organixations  ! 

A.  I  have  heard  «if  lalMir  organizations. 

<^.  For  the  regulation,  as  far  as  |M>ssible,  of  the  price  of  lab«)r  f 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  heanl  of  tlieiu. 

1^.  You  have  heanl  of  the  Knights  of  l^lM)r  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

(V'  You  have  heanl  of  the  \Vorkingnien*s  Ass<»cia*ion  f 

A.  1  have  heanl  of  the  \Vorkiuguien*s  AsscK'iation  of  S<*huylkill  County.  I  have 
heanl  conNJderable  about  it. 

if.  Ha\e  you  heard  of  the  Printeni*  Association — the  Ty|>e- setters*  Association  T 

A.  I  2»re<tuuie  they  have  an  asmMMation.  They  ought  to  if  they  have  not.  Every 
manufacturer  has  bin  own  way  of  doing  his  busin«*«ui,  it  it  is  not  by  exchange  it  is  hy 
some  other  way.  We  have  one  hundred  and  seventy  agents.  Wv  have  got  t«>  have 
aome  exchange  with  them.     How  can  i^e  get  together  without  it  f 

(V*  1  he  miners  have  their  aHmN*iation  T 

A.  1  believe  they  have.     They  iii«ed  to  have  when  I  was  in  Schuylkill  C<mnty. 

1^.  Have  yim  heanl  anything  alMUit  an  aAs<K*iation  of  topmen  and  trimmer^  at  the 
ahippifig  ]M»ints — CM>al-handlerH  f 

A.   I  have  heanl  it  spoken  of;  yes,  sir. 

i^.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  they  have  an  asuociation  at  tlii*  time  ? 
A.   I  presume  they  have,  or  they  would  not  stand  oot. 
21e<  i^.  Do  ]^ou  not  know  that  they  are  on  a  strike  at  the  present  time  f 
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A.  Tea,  sir. 

Q.  And  has  not  that  strike  nf  tbnt  aasoointion  reaulted 
■oonlinHewTorkT 

A.  Id  N«w  York  onl;.    Mot  in  PhilsdelphiA. 

Q.  Bnt  in  Hew  York  it  kaa  rosiiltwl  in  iulvanmiii<  . ',...je  of  i 

A.  The  retail  prioe  onlf.     I'he  ugiismwra  ba/c      it  advanced  any  ibat  I  fasm  hori 

Q.  Bnt  that  aaaooiatloii  baa  incrnased  the  price  nf  cnal  Ui  aonsanierB  t 

A.  The  atriken  did  not  pat  tbe  price  n]i. 

Q.  Bnttheeoatto  tbeoanbuni^r  lias  advanred  by  rniUMin  of  their  action  T 

A.  On  aoooantol  tboaoarrity  of  coal  in  New  York  the  retail  men  are  haviaga 

little  harreat.     It  la  oot  ofteii  tbey  get  it  in  Now  York.     I  da  not  think  I  eror  baud 

of  It  before.     I  think  it  has  advanced  a  aonple  of  dollars  a  ton. 

By  Hi.  Skosoxasb  : 

Q.  Thstisowiiur  to  thetoarcitT,  Isit  aatT 

A.  Yes,  air. 

Bj  Hr.  Olmstkd: 

Q.  Thfftadvanoewaanotciiu»ed  bv  what  iskuown  as  UieAnthnelteCosl  Aaaoda- 
tiont 

A.  No,  air ;  we  had  nothlbi;  to  do  with  It  here.     It  vran  not  by  thu  striken  oitbrr. 
They  do  not  advance  eoal.    Tlivy  do  unt  have  any  coal. 

Q.  Bnt  their  aellon,  nerertliL'l'eBs.  resulted  iu  tlioudvauDeortbe  ]ir>o»  of  coal  totbc 
oonanmera  to  the  extent  of  trvo  duUurH  a  ton  1 

A.  Yea,  air.    It  made  aao&rcity. 

Q.  The  advance  of  the  prii  l- of  voni  v  uiiulu  by  ttie  Sufauylklll   Toal  Ei- 


1 


ihanire  in  Ausnat  laat,  woa  ii  or  wav  t,  ,  by  tbe  nii-elttiK  of  ooal  prodi 

tfwHor  "    ^  "  " ■  •  ....'■ 


hlofa  Mr.  J.  S.  Horria  ia  thi-  I     •  k  you  lutid  you  had  no  c 

ir  orgauJEatio: 


1 


Sl»  By  Hr.  Oowxn  : 

Q.  In  Jnne,  1884,  aU 
Iioo  Company  waatAkenpoitb^o.,.       »  ^^  .v 
«ODrt,  wai  it  nott 

A.  I  think  that  was  tbe  date,  Jaue,  I68i. 

Q.  Sioce  that  time  you  have  been  acting  as  an  ofBoer  of  the  reeeivera  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  not  as  nn  officer  of  the  Reading  Coalnnd  Iron  Company  as  BoorporatioaT 

A.  No;  1  am  the  line  and  southern  sales  agent  furthe  receivers  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Beading  Coal  and  Iron  Company. 

Q.  Since  that  period  the  Pbiladulphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  hai 
neither  mined  nor  sold  coal,  has  it,  an  a  corporatiou,  but  all  tbe  operatiooa  that  bavs 
been  carried  ou  by  that  coaipauy  dnring  that  period  have  been  carried  on  by  tbe  re- 

A.  Yes,  sir;  by  the  receivers. 
BjHr.  ORNbBLL: 

Q.  When  this  cut  of  in  the  ncighborbood  of  fifteen  cents  a  ton  below  circnlaipricca 
WAS  made  in  August,  did  tbat  include  the  city  trade  I 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  1  think  everywhere, 

Q.  pL'a  and  buckwheat  are  very  small  sizes  of  coal,  are  they  uot  T 

A.  They  are  the  smjillest  we  have. 

Q.  Tbey  are  not  used  at  all  for  domestic  pnrposes  I 

A.  No,  air ;  only  for  manufacturing — generating  steam. 

Q.  The  freight  from  Schuylkill  Haven  to  Philadelphia  is  o 

A.   Oue  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a  tun  on  tbe  larger  sizes  ai 
cents  a  Ion  on  tbe  sruatler  sizes. 

Q.  On  stove  T 

A.  Oti  pea  and  buckwheat. 

Q.  What  is  it  on  stove  coal  r 

A.  Oue  dollar  and  fifty  cents. 

Q.  And  thirty  cents  more  fmui  Ibe  mine  t 
230  A.  Thirty  cents  more  from  the  mine  on  the  average. 

Q.  Yon  have  stated  that  the  extra  expense  between  Philadelphia  and  Chorlei- 
ton  is  only  thirty  cents.  Is  that  correct  I  That  ia  thirty  cents  from  the  mine  toSchnyl- 
Tiill  Haven,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  more,  or  one  dollar  and  eighty  oenta  altogether 
from  tbe  luines  to  Philadelphia,  and  only  thirty  cents  mora  to  Charleston,  SoDlh 
-Carolina  f 

A.  I  said  that  tbe  price  of  coal  delivered  to  Philadelphia  was  fooidollanand  fifty 
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centt,  iin<]  the  prici* of  coal  delivered  at  Cbarlentoii,  South  Carolina,  wum  four  dollars 
and  eighty  cenui  a  ton. 

(^.  Adirterenct)  of  thlrtj*  centH  T 

A.  .A  difference  of  thirty  centit. 

By  Mr.  Sxodgrash: 

Q.  Why  16  the  ntovecoal  rate  higher  than  any  of  the  other  hIivh  T 

A.  Simply  hecuuMe  there  iM  wore  demand  tor  it  than  any  other  Mze.  It  ih  the  bania 
of  the  pric<*M.  « 

Q.  It  IS  baited  uik)u  the  demand  for  it,  and  n<»t  upon  any  difToreuce  in  cost  of  pro- 
duction T 

A.  Exactly.     It  does  not  cost  more  to  produce. 

Bv  Mr.  (iKXI»kll: 

Q.  The  coMt  in  lioston  han  Romotimes  Wen  lower  than  in  Philadelphia,  has  it  uott 
A.  I  couhln*t  answer  for  that  section  of  the  country. 

By  Mr.  Cak^idy  : 

Q.  Who  can  di>  that  ? 

A.  Thomas  A.  Richards  has  charge  of  that  section,  of  New  York,  and  the  Kast.  I 
do  not  know  whethfr  he  is  h^n*  or  not.     He  knows  all  about  that  part  of  the  country. 

Q.  Has  it  been  lower  in  Baltimore  than  in  Philadelphia  T 

A.  It  is  higher  in  Bnltimori'. 

Q.  Has  it  not  at  any  time  In^en  lower  T 

A.  I  do  not  know.  When  you  say  *'  any  time,'*  that  is  a  good  while  back.  I  do  not 
know.     It  may  havo  In^en  at  Home  time.     It  is  not  now. 

(j*  During  yMir  time  f 
^1  A.  I  would  have  to  go  back  and  look  at  my  statistics  in  order  to  answer  that. 

I  am  s|>eiiking  of  the  present.     Since  OctolM'r  it  has  been  higher. 

Q.  It  would  not  have  impress«Hl  you  as  out  of  the  onlinary  line  if  it  had  l>een  lower  t 
It  would  not  have  made  any  impressitui  on  you  f 

A.  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  well  lowtr. 

Q.  Has  not  the  selling  nrice  of  coal  in  Baltimore  been  twenty-five  to  thirty-five 
centa  loiter  than  in  Philaoelnhia  dnring  your  time  ?     I  meaA  coal  shipped  by  you. 

A.  I  dt»  not  know.     I  couhi  not  answer  that  now.     I  can  only  answer  from  (Vctober. 

Q.  It  is  in  your  territory,  is  it  not  f 

A.  Yes,  sir.     I  could  t<*ll  by  hmking  at  my  books. 

By  Mr.  Kakk<  iir.R  : 

Q.  The  deliveries  whirh  yfui  have  spoken  of  outside  of  Philadelphia  are  by  water 
after  the  coal  rrai'hes  Port  Rifhmond  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

(4.  Th«^  coal  in  bn>ken  up  when  you  priNluce  thrae  domestic  sizes,  is  it  not  T 

A.  Yi*s,  sir. 

Q.  That  IS  the  reascm  that  this  great  loss  which  takes  place  in  the  crushing  nf  the 
ctml  and  breaking  it  up  in  rM'CMsioiicd,  by  the  preparation  of  tht*  coal  for  d«tmei»tio 
uses,  whirh  is  cov«*n*d  l>y  Htovr  and  small  stove  and  nut  coal ;  is  not  that  the  fact? 

A.  Yrs,  sir;  and  «»gg. 

(V>  TIk*  waste  which  r^Hults  is  tfie  ron!M>i|ucnc(*  of  this  special  preparation  to  pro- 
duce thrse  particular  Hi/.«*i4,  in  it  not  f 

A.  Yos,  mr. 

(V*  Th«*  small  sizen  whirh  nfmlt  from  the  rrushitig  are  unavoidable,  and  you  s«*ll 
them  T 

A.  Yrj»,  sir  :  wi*  have  to  st-ll  them. 

i^.  In  the  iiiiniiig  of  bitiimin«MiH  coal,  no  breakers  are  constructed  and  no  rolls  nsed 
to  crush  the  coul  f 

A.  Tlwre  art»  no  roll»»rs. 

(j.  1  he  coal  is  bnMight  out  and  loaded  into  rarsT 

A.  l>um|H>d  into  the  chute  and  from  that  chute  loaiVd  into  the  cam. 
*i*2*i  i^.  Statt*  whftlier  or  not  this  is  not  the  great  dit1i*reiice  lM*tw«M«n  bituminona 

coal  and  anthracitt*  roal  in  n*s|MM>t  to  its  preparation  f(»r  market,  that,  in  the 
onecafo,  the  cam*  of  bitnminocs  tsml,  it  is  drawn  from  the  mine,  hoiiit«*d  to  a  platform, 
and  diini|NMl  into  chutes  with<»ut  the  construction  of  <»r  the  usi«  of  any  machin«*ry 
whatevt*r  for  its  pn'i»arati<»n,  and  the  whole  pnNluct  lon4!«*d  as  it  is  tlum|»ed  into  the 
chute  into  the  cars  for  shipment  and  for  use.  That  is  the  prtK'vss  in  pr«'paring  bitu> 
niinouN  coal,  is  it  nf»t  f 

A.  That  is  the  process  with  bituminous  c«>al. 

<^.  What  is  the  tlitferenre  l»etwe««n  the  ci>st  of  the  plant  for  the  nriMluction  of  tli« 
coal  in  the  case  of  bituminous  coal  and  anthracite  coal  f    Take  a  collieiy  of  each  oil 
that  would  priMlnco  '.ttHi,(HKl  tons  of  coal  a  year. 

A.  Taking  a  colliery*  of  each  cla^s  that  would  produce  300,<H}0tonB  a  year,  in  the 
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nf  tlintillnmlnciiii nriri.  tlii rinWiln  niiiinM.  li 

intotl»dntMudWdiuH:iitlwtwMr  •■ 

q.  H«;  I  mats  wkkt  would  ImUm  nlwLton  >l      ■• 

*b«  coUlwy  oBtride  aetemaxf  tuttiu       nii  „ 

Mnlnat  anlkiulto  ooaL  eompkring  tL*  <  n*  i 

A.  lohntethtf  will  uwbh  u  odm  i  MtanlaaM  iwIn  to  A^  IMpI 

taw  <tf  00*1  ft  jMT  will  prahBhl  V  -^^t  fa.»  wbanH  ••  nraniaa  IkM  mmmttut 

•Bthtwito  Mdwtll  ciiit  lib             m.  ly  $:rO,uoO  or  ^''./jiM. 

<1.  TlWt  WOnld  Iw  t.bu  uun.,  u,  I...C         -iLci  i 

A.  Tm,  tfr;  MHl  the  nincbiDDTf  Ik 

Q.  SteU  what  tliD  procpssof  pre.  «m1       the  breaker  i«;  wbcthvittotes 

bjfBWOrniHiypeuplel    I  moan  -        o 

A.  Abnakerln  Cboontliraaltei         u  n»     d prodoce 300,000  tMWSTWrwaril 

Mnploj  ^wat  one  hundred  slnto-i. j        ,~an^   'oIIowh  lirom  probaUjrtia  jmmtl 

agenpto  oldmou— ilcctepltflid  n>enfl        ar  ■       ■  yursof  age. 

O.  How  mMiriijDn  would  be  emploj.  n  ^ropnrstlau  in  addiUon  to^rfU^ 
plekont 

X.  Z>o.70ii  meftQ  oat«ide  of  the  mineat  i 

S3  Q,  IioMn  !□  the  br«al[<^r  and  coaaeot«d  iritb  thepreparatlotiof  the  omImI  *■ 

tba  mMblMiry  to  prepare  it. 

A.  IpiMnnw »bna^  six  or  eighr. 

Q.  wotlldthat  iuoliide  theiuenat  the  top  toDQload  thecoall 

A.  luunlatakCnabonttbat,  Therewoaldlu>i  Btform meo.  There wrtoldbeafeMl 
•l^toftllaaaMid  two  dnmpera on  too.  tor  ank  'i  jii.  1  -      iiej  ■linnt  llftiMli 

twantr  additional  mea  benidee  the 

Q.  How  many  Mijtineors  and  tirei..^,.  »..,.  li,.~ora  T 

A.  One  tnt^JMtx.     Do  f  on  uieua  for  the  whole  coiintnictioii  oataide  f 

Q.  Yaa;  .aU  ibat  ia  iioce«sary  to  maiotaiii  this    nthnwite  hrenker. 

A.  Tlwn  la  tba  enginei^r  of  the  bointiuR  en^tih.,  two  flrrmnn,  the  piimpf ng  rnpinnt, 
tha  aufflnaat  ito  tlieTaii.    Tb^re  are  in  nil  five  tr  six  engineers  iii  a  large  i>a|]iFr;. 

Q.  llwia  woold  be  about  one  humlrcd  aud  euty  or  more  perBons.  would  iberr 
not,  angagadla  the  preparation  of  UiJBuoal  ir  way  that  yoti  have  stated  Ju  an  ■!>■ 
Ihiadta  biaakar,  ne  agaiont  how  many  on  n  1        lincms  tbute  r  -i 

A.  lauBotaobmlfiarwiththebitODiiuoi  tl  dount  tblulctbey  woald  DB«nr  i 

alialf  adoMD  nwn. 

({.  It  wonldbaabontaaalialladosoniatoaliaQdTedaiiatwaatr,  wonlditoolt 

A.  Abontthat. 

Q.  So  that  yon  not  only  bare  the  additional  ooatof  the  plant  in  the  prepaiatiMief 
anthracite  ooal  oa  agaiiBt  bitnmioona  coal,  but  yon  have  the  wastage  which  molti 
from  the  crushing  of  tha  cool  and  throwing  it  on  the  dirt  bank,  bnt  yon  have  that 
additional  force  of  men  employed  in  its  proper  preparation  and  cleaning  for  met 

A.  Yea,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Dickson  : 

Q,  A  colliery  that  woald  produce  300,000  tons  a  year  would  be  obliged  to  haTC  ■ 
capacity  of  over  1,000  tons  a  day,  would  it  not  I 

A.  About  tbat. 
2H         Cj.  You  practically  count  about  two  hundred  and  forty  working  day*  in  * 

A.  Two  bnndred  and  forty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty.  It  would  hare  to  hare  a  es- 
pacity  of  a  little  over  1,000  tona  a  day. 

Q.  Wbea  were  you  lost  in  a  breaker  that  was  prodncing  1,250  tona  a  day  t 

A.  I  have  not  heoii  in  one  since  1873. 

Q.  How  many  has  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  that  ship  that  amonnti 

A.  We  have  two;  the  Brookside  and  the  Elian  Oowan. 

Q.  Will  you  please  make  inqnity  and  see  if  you  have  not  nnderestimated  the  nnm- 
ber  of  men  rpquired  by  nearly  one-half  I 

A.  1  guess  I  have  bit  It  pretty  netl,  from  my  experience  at  that  time.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  employ  more  men  now  than  tbey  nsed  to  fourteen  yean  ago.  I 
will  make  inqniry. 

By  Mr,  Karrcuer: 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  it  is  a  fact  that  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  tha  State 
of  PennsylTauia  there  is  a  superior  quality  of  coal  delivered  to  the  parcha«en  U 
against  the  deliveries  from  Port  Richmond  for  points  outside.  State  whether  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  and  the  State  of  Penusylrania  in  their  deal inga  with  the  Bead- 
iug  Coal  and  Iron  Conipany  have  the  beneSt  of  a  superior  qnality  of  eoal  in  general' 

A.  Tbe  retail  coal  dealers  in  Philadelphia  and  on  the  lines  of  onr  road  hare  about 
forty  years'  eKperiunce  in  buying  coal,  and  tbey  understand  it.  They  know  onr  eoal 
Just  as  well  as  I  do,  and  tbey  will  not  have  any  bnt  the  beat. 
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(j.  8tatc«  wht*th«'ror  not  tliey  order  from  particular  vciiih  and  particular  I'oIIicrifN, 
tb«  qualitieH  of  which  c«»al  they  knew  accnrately*by  thfir  own  <*x|M*rit9nc«*. 

A.  That  is  the  way  they  do  it.  They  order  from  collierioa.  Th«*y  select  the  col- 
lierieA  theninelvefi. 

i^-  8tat«*  whether  in  your  deliverieH  to  the  South  and  other  iM)intH  that  you  haTo 
spoken  of  you  deliver  generally  the  coal  you  mine  without  regartl  to  any  jMirticular 

colliery  or  mine  it  ctmien  from. 
SSiT)  A.  It  is  the  surpluHCoal;  different  collierlea  mixed;  different  veins  mixed 

together. 

V.  Htute  whether  in  rasi*  you  went  out  of  the  liusitiens  of  selling  coal  in  your  ter- 
ritory, outHideof  Pennitylvauiu  and  the  city  of  Fhila'lelphia,  that  decreased  produc* 
tiou  of  the  Coal  and  iron  Company  would  enable  you  at  all  to  r(*duce  the  cost  in 
general  of  the  production  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company's  coal,  or  whether  the  more 
coal  you  pHNluce  the  lower  you  are  able  to  product*  it  f 

A.  The  mon*  we  pro<luce  of  it  the  less  the  cost  of  pn»duction  always. 

Q.  Then  if  you  were  not  to  Hell  this  coal  which  you  do  mdl  in  the  territory  outside 
of  the  city  of  IMiiladelphia  and  Pennsylvania,  it  would  n(»t  thereby  enable  vou  to  re- 
duce thecoMt  of  coal  in  the  Slate  of  Pennsylvania  or  the  city  of  Philadelphia  f 

A.  Not  at  all. 

<^.  Stale  w  hether  or  not  if  in  a  fact,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  very  ability  which 
you  have  to  sell  thin  cosl  outside  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania enables  you  to  mine  C4»al  and  to  sell  it  chea|ier  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  than  y<Mi  otherwine  woubl  be  able  to  dof 

A.  As  1  Htatetl  lM*fore.  the  mom  we  proiluce  the  less  the  cost  of  priMluction,  and  if 
we  did  not  m*ll  more  coal  than  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  requirml,  the  result  would 
be  we  would  either  have  to  shut  up  Hoineof  thecoJlierieHor  pnMliice  less,  which  would 
not  pay  at  all.  We  contend  always  that  the  greater  the  pnxluction  the  less  the  cost. 
To  incn'SM*  the  pnuluctinn  it  is  neecMtary  to  go  outside  of  Penusrlvania  to  sell  it. 

Q.  And  the  |»e«»ple  who  buy  in  Pennsylvania  have  the  benefit  of  the  consequent  re> 
doctionin  that  wav  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Hv  Mr.  l)irKM)N : 

Q.  How  doeii  the  cost  of  anthracite  coal  compare  with  the  cost  of  other  fiielH,  look- 

iiig  to  its  elMcieiicy  for  domestic  use  f 
9d(»  A.  Bituminous  coal  is  selling  to-day,  I  think,  at  eighty  cents  a  ton  at  the 

mi  lie.  I'he  traiiN}Mtrtation  companies  charge  two  dollars  |»er  net  ton  delivere«l 
to  Phila<lel|»hia.  That  would  lie  thn'e  dollars  and  fifteen  eeu In  on  *2.24U|>oundH.  There 
ia  no  (*i/e  of  ours  it  would  coinpan*  with,  but  that  is  al>out  what  it  would  cost. 

By  Mr.  <'ah.**ii»y: 

Q.  They  ar«*  not  natihlied  with  thai,  are  they,  the  bitumiiiouM  coal  people  T 
A.  1  should  not   thtiik  they  were  Mafinfied   with   that.     Eighty  cents  a  Ion  at  tht* 
luineit.     That's  too  cheap  t«>  lie  remunerative  to  anyboily. 

By  Mr.  Dickaox  : 

Q.  My  question  related  rather  to  the  comparison  of  value  for  domestic  puqM>seN. 
Is  it  not  the  fact  that  there  is  a  market  for  anthracite  coal  as  far  west  as  Dakota, 
throughout  the  region  west  of  the  Minsissippi,  in  comiH*tition  with  bituminous  coal 
near  at  hand,  and  yet  thev  find  anthra<'ite  coal  so  much  more  enduring  and  S4>  much 
cleaner,  that  they  are  willing  to  pay  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  they  would  have 
to  pay  for  bituminous  coalf 

A.  There  is  a  little  demand  for  anthracite  in  that  section  of  the  country,  but  I 
really  do  not  know  what  it  is.     It  is  not  in  my  district*  and  I  do  not  know  the  figures. 

By  Mr.  S.Noi><ii(A.H8 : 

<^.  You  say  your  territory  as  saleM agent  includes  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

(j.  You  sell  to  all  i>oints  along  the  main  line  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Itea<liug  Kail- 
road  Company,  do  you  not  f 

A.  Along  the  main  line  and  their  leaded  lines  alw>— every  where  we  can  take  coal  by 
rail  from  St'huylkill  Haven,  thenhipping  |Niint. 

Q.  The  prices  that  you  publish  in  your  circulars  art)  fixed  as  at  S^'huylkill  Haven  f 

A.  Y<»s,  sir. 

(^.  Does  that  include  line  trade  as  well  as  city  trade  f 
A.  Yen,  Hir. 
:ti7  i^.  Then  the  price  at  the  place  of  nale  is  aiM^ertaincMl  by  adding  the  cost  of 

trans|Mirtation  to  the  price  tixe<l  by  you  at  Schuylkill  Haven  T     Is  that  sot 

A.  I  do  not  undemtand  vour  question. 

Q.  Y<iur  prices  are  fi\e(f  as  at  St^hnylkill  Haven  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
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<t.  Wbat  doM  It  make  Uie  pri^  at  Bonding  f 

A.  Tlie  tolls  from  Sohnrlkill  Huvon  to  Reading  are  one  ilollai  anil  one  ceut,  wliicb 
woold  make  if  ioor  ilollaM  and  o&e  odd  - 

Q.  80  tbat  ron  mU  itoTB  ooal  at  Kua 

A.  TM,*{r. 

Q.  Do  yoa  adlWTe  to  that  rnle  throngbont  all ;    ur  satesf 

A.  Tbat  is  what  we  try  to  do.  Thore  may  be'-j  exooptioo  bere  and  tbcT«,  bat  «* 
te7  to  adhere  to  that  rate. 

Q.  Whereareyoarpiioeal      '        ■         ^r  T 

A.  I  fix  theni  n«iO  Mr.  T.  A.  circnlar.     When  Le  fixes  hi*  prioM 

Ibr  the  New  Toik  trade  I  fix  iiiiMn  (,„  trtiile. 

4j.  So  tbat  it  is  not  then  the '      .,«  ».       bi  Haven,  but  fTOro  umiieotheriMiiiill 

A.  For  the  Southern  trado  o:        loo.  ..^e  .  .  icinflxeil  f.  o.  b.  Ptiiladelpbia. 

q.  And  that  ia  not  asoertaintm  .u  tlit  Ham<'  iner  that  von  asourlaiEi  Uw  utkrr 
rates  f 

A.  Ifo,  sir. 

Q.  What  ia  the  basis  upon  whli^li         t  >■     itiniated  I 

A.  It  iiregnlattidby  theprioeof .:»».  rk.    Mr.BichanlsBieahianiiiMiiat 

aftmhefaasbadoonsDltaticia  with  tliu  .  r  in  New  York.     1  iasnu  uiiDefr-ioi 

his  flgnraa. 
238  Q.  From  whom  do  ynn  «"f       111        =«  ol      inHportatioD  1 

A.  They  are  made  by  I'aagent. 

<).  From  what  ofBoial  do  T> 

A.  From  tha  traffic  man       1,  m  1  Mr.  Jones.    The  latter  geacntltr 

^Te«  them  to  me. 

<).  Whoarethereceii        oftbfe         1  >b1      iil  Iron  Companv  lo-<tav  f 

A.  The  receivera  are        .  Oeor)^^  ut  Ii.  Stephen  A.  Caldwell,  and  Ht.   ' 

AoBtlii  Corbin. 

Q.  Who  are  the  reoelveta  of  tlic  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Companyl 

A.  The  same. 

Q.  Who  is  the  president  of  theriiilmlelpbin  and  Reoiling  Coal  soil  Iron  Compsayl 

A.  tfo  one  bas  boen  elected  ^et.  1  do  not  lliink  thej-  have  had  their  aoaual  vm(- 
ing  yet.    I  have  not  beard  of  it. 

Q.  Yon  Hftj  they  have  nonet 

A.  Itbink  there  h»a  been  no  ■: 

Mr.  Kaekciier.  Mr.  Corbiu  n 
By  Mr.  Snodgrass: 

Q.  What  other  ofBct^m  of  the  organ izntiona,  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal 
and  Iron  Company  and  the  Philadi^lphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company,  are  ideo- 
tical  T 

Mr.  Karhciikr.  Thnao  are  the  only  otflrerB  tbat  are  identical.     The  direelora  an 
not  the  same  in  the  two  uonipanieH  now.    They  have  been  up  to  this  year. 
By  Mr.  Snodorass; 

Q.  Do  yon  know  who  coimtitute  the  hoard  of  directors  of  the  Philadelphta  and 
Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company! 

A.  No,  sir:  Ido  not  know. 

Q.  Is  there  any  differoiice  in  the  rates  of  transportation  of  coal  intended  for  Fbils- 
delpbin  couHiiniptinn  and  tbat  intended  for  shipment  at  Port  Richmond  T 

A.  I  think  I  said  that  the  transportation  charged  from  the  mines  to  Philadelphia  on 
an  avt'ragn  whs  one  dollar  and  eighty  cents  a  ton,  and  from  the  mines  to  Port  Kich- 
moiid  for  shipment  was  one  dollar  and  aixty-seven  cents  a  ton.  a  difference  of  tbirteeo 

229  Q.  bo  yon  evpr  sell  delivered  at  Schuylkill  Haven  for  trade  ootstde  of  Phils- 

delphin,  beyond  Pliiladelphial 

A.  Yi»,  air;  we  are  selling  now. 

Q.  I  mean  lake,  for  instance,  the  Snnthern  trade.  Do  yon  ever  sell  for  the  Sonth- 
em  traiie  instead  of  free  on  board  at  Schuylkill  Haven  I 

A.  Yes,  sir;  for  Washington,  Not  Month  of  Washington— Baltimoreand  Washini- 
ton— nothing  sonth  of  that.  West  of  Washington  we  do.  We  sell  on  the  Baltimots 
and  Ohio  Rnilroa<l  as  far  afl  the  Ohio  River. 

Q.  Is  thtTo  nnv  dilTerence  in  your  prices  between  such  sales  and  sales  made  for  ship- 
ment to  PhitadrlphiaT 

A.  When  we  seiul  coal  to  Wnshington  by  rail  it  is  four  dollars  and  seventy  ceaus 
ton. 
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Q.  WhrreT 

A.  At  Wnnbin^ton  delivered  io  the  cant. 

<^.  I  iind«*rMtou4i  you  to  nay  you  mU  it  frequently  delivered  at  Si'liuylkiU  Haven  f 

A.  I  am  doinic  it  now,  but  ii  is  delivered  tolls  and  all.     It  coAtt  that. 

(^.  ]>o  you  mean  to  say  then  that  when  yon  sell  it  at  Schuylkill  Haven,  it  simply 
coats  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  transportation  to  WaMhington  addea  to 
your  price  at  Schuylkill  Haven  T 

A.  Adde<l  t4»  our  price  at  the  mines.  When  we  sell  coal  to  Washington  by  rail  we 
do  not  take  it  to  Schuylkill  Haven ;  we  take  it  directly  from  the  mines.  It  costs 
cieliven*d  fnmi  the  mines  to  Washington  four  doUan  and  seventy  cents  a  ton,  white 
aah  stove  coal. 

().  Ho  >ou  do  not  sell  it  on  the  road  at  Schuylkill  Haven,  but  at  the  mines? 

A.  At  the  niinett. 

Q.  In  there  a  difference  between  the  rate  at  the  miiieM  and  the  rate  at  Schuylkill 
Haven  f 

A.  Thirty  cents,  as  a  usual  thing,  lateral  tolls. 

Q.  That  is  intended  to  cover  the  lateral  tolls  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  transportation  fmni  the  mines  to  Washington  f 

930  A.  We  get  two  dollars  and  <ieveuty  cents  for  it,  the  same  as  wv  can  get  by 
Hetiding  coal  to  Phila<lelphia. 

Q.  What  in  the  rate  of  transimrtation  from  the  mines  to  Washington  f 

A.  The  difference  between  four  dollars  and  seventy  cents  and  two  dollars  and  sev- 
enty rents,  two  doIliirN  a  ton  is  the  trans)H)rtation  from  the  mines  to  Washington. 

Q.  What  is  the  cost  of  transportation  from  Schuylkill  Haven  to  Philadelpuiaf 

A.  One  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a  t«»n. 

i^.  What  is  your  price  at  Schuylkill  Haven  for  coal  to  l>e  ship)>e<l  to  Philadelphia? 

A.  Thre**  dollars  a  ton  for  stove  coal. 

Q.  And  two  dollars  a  ton  for  Washington  tnule  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  1  undenitoo<l  you  t4»  say  it  w«s  two  dollars  at  the  mines  and  to  that  you  added 
the  trnns|M>rtatlon,  which  made  four  dollars  and  seventy  cents  to  Washington  f 

A.  It  is  the  other  way.     The  coal  is  two  dollars  and  seventy  cents  at  the  mines. 

By  Mr.  Caamidy: 

(^.  One  tlollar  and  sixty-seven  cents  is  for  what  f 

A.  One  dollar  and  sixty-seven  cents  is  the  railniMl  charge  from  the  tnine  for  coal 
fr^fc  oil  iKianl  here— one  dollar  and  sixty-seven  cents  a  ton  on  boani  at  Port  Richmond, 
f.  o.  b.  for  (toutht*rn  shipment — outride  shipment. 

<^.  What  did  Mr.  Jones  mean  in  telling  us  it  was  one  dollar  and  twenty-nine  cents! 

Mr.  Karkciip.u.  He  was  not  referring  to  the  same  thing.  He  was  referring  to  New 
Y'ork  and  New  Eiigland  fnMle. 

The  WITX^:^i^♦.  Thirty-eight  i»er  cent,  of  the  price  of  the  coal  is  the  railroad  law 
with  UN.  Four  dollars  f.  o.  b.  would  make  one  dollar  and  fifty-two  oents  for  the  rail- 
road e<impsny  fnmi  the  mines,  plus  fifteen  cents  shipping  expenses,  making  one  dollar 
and  sixty-seven  oents  f.  o.  b.  that  we  have  to  pay  tne  railroa<1  company  for  every  ton 
of  coal  we  ship  m*uth,  outside  of  the  capea,  beyond  the  capee  of  the  Delaware. 

By  Mr.  CAHainv : 

931  (^.  As  I  understand  it,  that  is  for  stove  coal  f 
A.  Only  for  stove  coal. 

(^.  And  for  the  same  character  of  stove  coal  per  ton  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia  It 
ia  how  much  T 

A.  iKi  von  mean  the  price  of  the  coal  or  the  tolls? 

(j.  The  tollN. 

A.  One  dollar  and  fifty  cents  from  Schuylkill  Haven,  or  one  dollar  and  eighty  cents 
ftom  the  niin<*s. 

Q.  Making  the  price  of  the  same  character  of  coal  how  much  f 

A.  Four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  ton  in  Philadelphia. 

Q.  Pour  dollars  and  fifty  centn  for  that  to  l>e  sold  in  the  city  of  Phila<lelphia,  and 
how  much  for  that  to  lie  sold  outMide  th«*  ca|>esT 

A.  Four  dollars  f.  o.  b.  at  Port  Richmond  plus  the  freight  to  Charleston,  or  whatever 
the  destination  may  be. 

<j.  Making  four  dollars  and  eighty  centi  in  the  case  of  Charleston  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  or  five  dollars  to  Savannah. 

By  Mr.  SN(»iHtRAM» : 

«Q.  Have  you  ever  sold  coal  on  a  system  of  rebates  anywhere  f 

A.  I)o  I  unUerstand  3'ou  to  ask  whether  I  have  ever  sold  c<ial  at  leas  tlian  circular 
price  f 
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Q.  Jto,  nnt  lnaa  than  circular  prioo.    WlictUer  .vou  have 
I   inent  tliat  thme  ahoiilil  be  »  rebiiM  T 
A,  Ou  whut;  oij  cual  t 

q,  Ou  iii*>  uIh  f 

A.  No:  no  nrraiigenifMit  of  that  kind  wmi  ever  niAde.  W 
price,  Wt>  do  not  prupow)  io  stick  to  tliti  otronlar  when  w 
ftt  tbow  <SKiir««. 

Q.  But  tt  Id  uever  doue  liy  reliato  I 


HoId  with  Ill«  hgnt- 


(J.  By  reparment  (if  nnj^  oxceuf 


1,  nui!  anynber 


Itjr  Hr.  KAXKcnxH : 
Q.  Ynnspokeof  onudollarand  ei^lity  oBots  from  theminiM  to  Philadelphia,!!*- 
■ies,  which  yon  have  testifiod  were  in  averaiiEe  loin, von  would  tliink  of  sIhiuI  Bi* 
,    What  ant  the  lowest  tonaaK>*  lotu  tllul  you  deli\'er  at  Port  Riohmond  f 
A.  Oh,  we  will  deliver  oue  eia^Te  car,  if  aerensary.     We  oould  deliver  otiu  oar.    ^M 
Q.  What  ant  the  loireal  lots  which  you  duUver  at  Fort  Hichiuoud  f  ^H 

A.  Well,  about  a  Irnuu  ^M 

(j.  About  how  iiiuny  toon  T  ^H 

A.  About  from  one  hundred  to  oue  hundreil  aud  thirty  Ram.  ^1 

Q.  Th.it  i»,  five  touH  to  the  oarl 
A.  Tbat  is  atioiit  what  we  e»Uit]at«. 

Q.  That  uongcitulei)  tlic  Dsnul  delivery  on  nhirh  yon  ohnriEO  uiit>  dollar  and  siitj- 
leveu  cuDts  a  hin  dumped  into  the  hold  of  tho  voiwel ! 
A.  luto  tho  hold  of  the  vessel. 

Q.  And  rhe  olhor  delivorleHOu  which  oue  dollar  and  eighty  oeula  is  cfaar^vd.  wvn 
of  the  character  to  which  vou  have  teHtitled  iu  detiiil  here  this  morniug  T 
A,  PuM  it  into  A  retail  yard  In  Philadelphia. 

(Hr.  SaudgjiTaas,  ua  luthalfof  the  C oui mo n wealth,  oS'erH  in  evidence  eitrscta  frtm 
>  «one»poTideQoe  between  Alfred  Su II v,  Edward  Lauterbach,  FrKoklia   B.  Uvw«ii.J. 
I   JPierpoot  Morgan,  John  Lowber  Welsh,  John  C.  Bullitt,  und  Aoalin  Corbin,  syndl- 
Oate  comuiittea,  relative  to  the  organization  uf  the  Philadelphia  and  Headiog  Bail- 
road  CurnpHuy,  a»  follows: 

THK    BASIS   OF   AGREEMBN'T. 

To  FRAJiKUN  B.  GoWES,  I'reiidstit : 

Dear  Sir  :  Referring  to  the  nei^otiations  for  a  seltlenient  of  tho  Keadilig  trDahlct 
we  liud  (bat  we  uan  airanjce  the  matter  upon  the  following  basis  : 

Fint.  The  present  syndicate  to  be  eolarj^ed  by  $4,000,Ul)0  additional  snbHCrintin*, 
S33  t«  be  placed  by  Messrs.  Sully  and  Laut^rbach,  the  names  aud  amounts  of  eack 
Hubscriptiou  to  be  approved  by  Mr.  J.  Pierpoint  Morgan  and  Mr.  Jesse  Selif- 
man,  the  latter  of  whom  is  to  t^ke  the  place  uf  Mr.  Ansliu  Corbin  lu  rtprcseutative  at 
the  new  subscribeis  in  the  mauagpuient  of  the  syndicate.  The  cori>oralion  of  tltt 
syndicate  lo  be  inoreased  proportion  atvly  to  the  increase  of  subscriptions. 

Secimd.  The  reoonslinclion  trustees  to  he  increased  to  thirteen  members  by  the  si- 
ditioD  of  Alfred  Sully,  B.  D.  Dow,  John  Wanamaker,  and  Charles  L.  Borie,  and  l> 
make  suoh  changes  in  the  plan  of  reorganisation  as  said  trustees  may  think  fit,  jh*' 
Tided  the  following  chanzes  shall  be  made : 

(o)  The  plan  to  jirovide  for  reorgauization  without  forealos 
every  obligation  and  security  of  the  oompany. 

{h)  Mortgage  to  be  given  to  secure  tbe  boudft  to  be  issued  in  lieu  of  preferred  stMt 
iu  the  present  plan,  and  subsequent  mortgage  to  be  given  to  secure  the  bonds  iasntJ 
for  present  junior  mortgage  bonds.  The  bonds  issuwl  in  Hon  of  the  preferred  st»«ki> 
tbe  present  plan  to  have  Hie  right  to  vote  if  such  vote  can  be  legally  g! 
affecting  tbe  charter  of  the  cuiupany. 

(c)  The  exeotttivo  committee  of  tbe  reoonslnictioo  tmstees  to  be  increased 
by  the  addition  of  Alfred  Bully. 

(d)  After  ohangoa  in  tho  plan  have  been  niude  at  least  sixty  days  to  l>e  given 

creditors.  If  at  thcendof  that  tininnosncbaoDeptDnoesareseoured,  theureorganin- 
tion  to  take  place  by  foreclosure,  nud  only  for  the  beuelit  of  those  who  have  acceptri. 
and  the  jilan  nuder  foreclosure  may  be  prepnrrd  by  the  reconstructior  --  -   - 

alternative  plan  and  issued  at  the  same  time  ss  tbe  other  for  the  Infi 

security  holders  and  to  seonre  holders  to  accept  its  provisions.     No  foreeli _, 

take  plaoo,  provided  soonrlty  holders  suQlcieut  in  amount  to  satisfy  the  n^comtra^ 
tiuu  trustOM  lucept  tbe  provisious  of  the  plan  within  the  prescribed  *'  - 


>  by  dealing  witb 


a  wiihod 


toth 
sptrf.  I 

ifite  I 
itra^  ■ 
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(f )  The  voting  truiit  to  be  for  five  yearn,  and  toconnist  of  fivejH^ntons,  of  whom 
934      four  tball  be  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morsan,  John  Lowber  Welsh,  llenry  Ix»wis,  and 
John  Wanamaker,  which  four  thau  select  a  fifth,  who  shall  be  satisfactory  both 
to  the  syndicate  and  the  reconstruction  trustees. 

Third.  Any  changes  in  the  plan  other  than  those  herein  above  provided  for  »liall  be 
•obiect  to  the  approval  of  tho  syndicate. 

tomrtk,  A  united  effort  to  be  made  by  the  company,  the  reconstruction  trustees, 
and  the  syndicate  to  secure  the  immediate  ap|iointment  of  Austin  Corbin  a4  an  addi- 
tional receiver,  and  if  Mr.  Corbin  will  take  the  position  and  legally  qualify  himself 
to  fill  it  (if  so  understood)  that  thepresidency  of  the  company  shall  l>eoflere<l  to  him. 
It  is  of  course  understood  the  words  syndicate  and  reorganization  trustees  being  used 
when  referring  to  any  future  action  to  he  taken  by  either  apply  to  the  enlarged  syn- 
dicate and  enlarged  boanl  of  reorganization  trustees. 

Alprki>  SriXY. 

Kl>WAltII   I^TTKHBACII. 

Xxw  York. 


ritRHIt>RNT  UOWKN*8  LETTKR  OF    RRSIGNATtOX. 

Messrs.  Alfrkd  Sui.ly  and  £i>wari>  Imuterbacii  : 

Qrntlkmkn  :  I  have  your  favor  of  to-day*s  date,  and  am  willing  to  adjust  all  difier- 
eDC4w  uiMjn  the  basis  therein  pro|M>sed.  I  think  the  Junior  securities  and  sharehold- 
ers of  the  company  should  be  grt*atly  indebte<l  to  you,  and  are  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  success  of  your  negotiations,  which  will  not  only  prott^ct  th<*ir  great  prop- 
erty from  the  danger  of  foreclosure  but  preserve  their  projier  status  in  the  cor|>ora- 
tion.  I  had  no  other  object  in  taking  the  presidency  last  January  than  to  secure 
these  results,  and  only  consented  to  hold  the  |Kisitiou  until  reorganization  was  accom- 
plished. I  ci^n  not  doubt  that  with  the  a<loption  by  the  syndicate  of  the  new  plan  of 
reorganization  the  work  is  practically  done,  and,  therefore,  in  onler  to  carry  out  my 
pledge,  aud  as  an  eflfectual  answer  to  the  charge  that  my  desire  to  retain  the  presi- 
dency prevented  an  agreement  ufion  the  form  of  the  plan  of  re«)rganization,  I 
S35  herewith  inclose  vou  uiy  formal  resignation  as  president  of  the  company,  to  be 
prt^sented  and  take  effect  U|Nin  the  acceptance  by  the  reorganization  trustees 
of  the  alterations  aud  changes  contatne<l  in  your  letter.  I  \\iH*i\  scarcely  add  that  I 
shall  gladly  aid  the  reorganization  trustees  in  every  way  in  carrying  into  effect  their 
efforts  to  place  the  Reading  Company  on  a  sound  financial  basis.  I  trust  most  ear- 
nestly that  Mr.  Corbin  may  l»e  induced  to  become  my  successor  in  the  presidency,  as, 
apart  from  his  ac know ItHlgfMl  abilitv,  my  |>ersonal  relations  with  him  are  such  as  will 
make  it  a  pleasure  to  me  to  give  him  a  very  loyal  support. 

K.  B.  (fOWKX. 


TIIK  HYXIUCATE'S  ACCKPTANCR. 

Messrs.  Ai.riiRD  Sri.i.Y  and  Ki>wari>  Lactkrbacii  : 

I  have  r«*a<l  your  ciirresiKuidence  of  thin  date  with  Mr.  Ctoweii  aud  |N*rsonally  ap- 
prove of  and  accent  the  plan  for  the  adjustment  of  Heading  Kailr«iad  aflatrs  therein 
•ct  forth,  and  will  do  my  utnioHt  to  i-urry  the  same  into  eflVet. 

j.  1*ikri*<)nt  morcax. 

New  Y«>kk. 


PllIIJlI»RIJ*IIIA,  Srjftemhtr  1*<,  IKHf,. 
JOIIIC   B.   (tARKKTT.  Khij., 

Chairman  lifcomttritction   Truatett  Philailtlphia  a»d  Reading  Kailroad : 

PRAR  Sir:  We  inclose  the  following  corresp<mdence : 

Fkr$t.  Copy  of  letter  of  Alfn>d  Sully  and  Kdward  Lauterba<*h  addressed  to  Krank- 
lio  B.  Gowen,  president. 

Second,  Copy  of  letter  of  Franklin  B.  (iowen  to  Alfred  Sully  and  Kdwanl  I^uter- 
Inic1i« 

Third.  Copy  of  letter  of  J.  P.  Morgan  lo  Alfred  Sully  and  Edward  Lauterbach, 

L4At«d  September  17,  iHHfl. 
On  behalf  of  the  syndicate  we  submit  to  your  lioard  the  propositions  for  an  ac^ust- 
■mt  contained  in  this  corres|Hindence,  having  alreativ  agreed  to  accept  these  propo- 
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■itloiiBeii  lii'hiiiruf  the  ayndii^ale,  and  we  would  officialli,'  aok  (list  yoorbauil 
830      ahMll  Mweiit  tlir<  nlti-rntionB  and  aliaiigi^a  cont&lued  in  tfai:  Ifttvr  miIiIiumiuI  by 
Alfred  Snlly  niid  Edward  Lautorbnch  to  Franklin  B.  Guwtiii,  a  copy  of  uliU'ii 
1b  luolosed  ■■  sbove. 

Tonn,  tru  ly,      M  ^^h^^l  H 

J.  PmMWT  HoMui.  far  J.  U  Wq 
Jomm  LownR  Vkiai, 
Jonr  O.  Bnunr, 
Aosnv  OtMunt,  par  J.  L.  W^ 


omcuL  KoncK  or  aoceptaxck. 

PiiiT.i  Ti»T.pm  A  J  AyiiHtarUL  UK 

J.  FiKBFOin  HoitaAM,  Eiq.,  Knd  otlwn, 
<8)nMHmit«  CmwnIHm  .- 

GKimKimr :  I  mm  direoted  t^  th«  bomid  of  iwxnwtnietian  tnat«M  of  tlw  nfl» 
delphU  uidB«»d{iwBaO»MdwadCo»l*adlMaO(HBMDlMtolnfimRTa«ttnlata 
maetingof  thebokrdbeld  thiiday  your  lettnrof  enn  d^a  wMiakd  wita  thtmaam^ 
pwjliig  papera  aa  followa : 

Ant.  rijr  nf  n  Irttnr  nf  ^Ifrnil  fTnnjaiiil  TTlTrarrlTimtTiiTianli.  aililriiiwiiil  tiirraa^ 
Itn  B.  GowoD,  praaldeiit. 

awMiA  Cop]rofaletterfromFMtiU]nB.GowwtaAUM8iiUrMdBd«HdlM. 
tatbaotu 

nM.  CopyofalettsTflromJ.  p.  HmiaB  tn  fltfrnfl  ftnlTj- anilFilimil  T  aalwfci* 
of  Bratemlwr  17,  Mid  that  tha  Tsiloaa  modlllsattmta  af  th»  paajlng  plan  tar  laai* 
■tnionon  tlieraln  anbioitted  h»Ta  baas  aoaapled,  uidUMboan«adtt>«xaa«tt*aai» 


John  L.  BtrrLER,  having  been  duly  afBmied,  was  examined  as  fallons : 

By  Mr  Cassidv  : 
<J.  Wbat  ie  yonr  present  position  in  the  department  of  internal  affaimt 
A.  1  ata  a  clerk  in  tlie  department  of  inteiual  affairs,  acting  as  Btatisticiaii  io  tht 
bnrean  of  statistics  in  that  department, 
237  Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  bnrean  continnnnsly  T 

A.  Since  May,  1883. 
Q,  And  what  is  it  a  part  of  yonr  dnty  tn  dn  in  relation  to  Btatistics  T 
A.  Tn  prepare  the  stntisticson  anthracite  coal. 
Q.  What  is  yonr  method  of  prooednre  to  got  tbosn  statistics  T 

A,  We  prepare  a  blank.    The  chief  of  the  bnreaa,  Hr.  McCamant,  »nd  myself  pic- 
pare  a,  blank. 

Q.  Ynn  have  a  form  of  blank  here,  have  yon  not  T 
" .  Yes,    ■ 

...  Tha'. ... ,  j™.  —. 

(Blank  referred  to,  marked  "  Exhibit  E.  B.  H.,  J.  I.  C,  Eianiiners," 


ANTiiRAcmt  Coal. 

r   FBNNSTLVANIA. 

Deparlmmt  of  Intemal  Affairi—BnTtau  a/  Induiirial  Statiatid. 

Karbibburo,  Fb.,  January  1,  ISK 
■e  respectfully  requested  tn  r«tnm  this  blank  in  the  enclosed  atMBpadi 
vith  answers  to  each  of  the  questions  propoanded,  within  thirty  dayaft— 
hereof,/or  the  year  ending  Deembtr  31,  l&e5.    There  will  be  no  publifiity  pm 


•\ 


i 
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to  RtateuieutA  niAde  by  iiidividnaU  or  flmm,  «t  the  agfpYf^ate  by  couutit'Hoiily  will  1»e 
pablUbecl.  Wv,  therefore,  ho|)«  there  will  be  do  heHitADcy  iu  funiiitbing  the  desired 
loforination,  and  retiiniing  the  blank  an  early  as  poMible. 

The  law  providea  that  any  cor|>oratioo,  Arm,  or  individual,  doing  bnaineM  within 
thia  Commonwealth,  who  Hhall  fail  to  aniiwcr  qneHtionn  by  circular,  will  l>e  nubject 
to  a  i»enalfy  of  one  hnndr*Nl  dollnrN,  and  their  IkmiUs  will  bt*  liable  to  iuHprction  by 
the  chief,  or  biH  duly  authorised  deputy. 

J  OKI.  B.  McCama.vt, 

(  h\tf  of  It  urea  u, 

2^H  \t^t.  Nuuilier  and  n:ime  of  eollierieH  operated. 

2d.  If  located  in  two  or  uiore  c<»untii*t«,  Htate  the  eountieN  and  n*p1y  Ni»ecifiea1Iy 
for  each  c<»unty. 

3<1.  Name  of  firm  or  individual. 

4th.  NunilM'r  of  days  in  operation. 

r»th.  Total  nunilHT  of  iienionH  employed. 

(ith.  Amount  paid  in  wagt'M  during  the  year. 

7th.  Value  of  material  connumed. 

^th.  Number  of  touH  of  coal  produced  during  the  year. 

l>th.  Value  of  product. 

10th.  ClaMiify  uuml>er  of  employ^H  with  their  daily  wagci*,  as  foUowN: 


(trciipatioDii  (intld<*>. 


Millers  oo  rootrart. . 

ICiaera  on  wajtos 

Laborrm  (ro  inert) . . . 

Conpany  men 

DriTrra  and  ranneni 

Poor  htt\m. 

AUothrm  


i 

fi  ^  *       k 

►s-5       is 


«§ 

MC 


it 


Occnpatlon*  (out«ld«*). 


Bncineeni 

Firemen 

Blacksmith! 

(^arpenteni 

Laborrra 

Hlate  picker  boM . . . 
Rlate  plckem,  boyn 
Allotbeni 


6?^ 

SI-- 


a 
a 


e 


N.  R  — If  full  retumii  hare  brrn  made  on  anothrr  blank,  atate  the  fart  with  nunil»er  of  bUnk  and 
rrtam  thla.  All  bUnka  are  the  proprrtr  ot  the  Commonwmlth,  and  miiat  !>e  returned  within  thirty 
daya. 


I  certify  the  above  in  a  correct  fttatetnent. 

— .  County, 


I*.  O.  or  street  No,  - 
Kxuiiiir. 

K.  IJ.  M.. 

J.  1.  C., 


Signed. 


Kxamin<r», 


ZXtJi 


(111  the  back  of  uImivc  blank  In  aa  folio wa: 


>  ? 

-4 

> 


The  opinion  of  Deputy  Attortii'\-(ten«'raI  SiKNlgraaa  defiuitig  the  atatuteof  May  11, 
18H4,  ia  aa  followa: 

lo  reply  to  your  cominuiiiration  inquiring  whether  the  act  of  May  11.  1*C4.  **em- 
powera  the  chief  or  the  deputy  to  iMttie  a  Nubuo'Un  to  com|N*l  the  jireduction  o;  iMMika 
and  papem  where  atatiaticul  information  ia  r«*tuae<l  or  withheld,    I  l»egtoaay  that  1 
Clearly  of  the  opinion  that  auch  |M»wer  ia  conferred  by  the  aaid  act.     The  fourth 
ticin  pn»videathat  '*  the  chief  or  dul>  authoiize«l  deputy  ahall  have  power  to  iaaue 


I 
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F^sabpan^  admioiBter  oatha,  nnd  Uilcn  teatiinonf  In  all  niHtters  relatiot;  to  tb>  dollei 
liereiiiroi(iiireduf  Hiiid  bureau. "  Thia  laneuaen  ia  cortntnlj-  blood  enon^ch  tocoiet  * 
Biib|Ki>na  rfuM*  tteum  fur  the  prodiiatiOD  ofboitltii  luid  pitperiias  well  b«  process  to  c«is- 

Rel  lliB  ultHurlanoD  of  tliu  witneaa  bimaelf.     Yoiir  pnw«r  is  as  broad  iu  the  one  ruea 
I  thi<  iitliei',  oud  in  i-ithnr  ctian  is,  in  luj-  opiniiin,  ant  open  to  queailoa  iir  doabt.      ^h 

litdlKKT   SKODCUAWI,    _^^| 

Depalj/  Allirnii-g.aeitf.rat  of  i'miuglnaal^H 


mntinl  insert  undn  this  hea<l«Ddt» 
1  operntinD  iir  tial ;  and  in  cow  of* 
ebanga  of  aiioratora  plonse  bond  over  to  ;our  snccensor. 

Q.  Yiin  send  OQt  copica  of  tbnse  blanks,  do  you  T  ^^^| 

Yea,  air.  ^H 

340  Q.  To  wbora  I  ^^H 

A.  To  the  Doal  operntuis.  ^^1 

Q.  And  yiin  get  from  them,  I  asannic,  ri^tiirns,  do  ;»u  f 

A.  Yee,  sir. 

Q.  Among  ntbern  yon  KSt.  rotunie  from  Mr.  John  It.  Joni-s,  Llia  uceonntant  (or  Ch< 
Philadolpbla  and  Restling  Coinpnuy  T 
A.  We  ueC  reCnniH  from  Mr.  John  il.  Jones,  bnt  hin  rotiima  coiue  to  n*  a*  ■  matin 
We  do  not  ilsIc  him  for  anything, 
get  thum  f 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  make  np  statintiiTi  from  that  iuformlilinn  T 

A.  We  never  made  auy  statlalioa  from  the  information  furnished  as  by  Mr.  J(iiu& 
Q.  Yon  did,  however,  make  up  staliatiosf 

A,  We  made  up  stAtistici  from  informatiuu.  by  the  opernton,  Iinwevor,  aiul  ooot- 
paT«d  them  with  his, 

Q.  For  the  years  lg»2, 1883.  1884,  and  leSTi  F 
h.  1^3,  1884,  aud  1885.     lUat)  will  not.  lie  out  before  April. 

'  Q,  Look  at  that  and  see  whether  thoisii  are  the  statiatius  mode  up  bj  y na  for  tb*** 
respective  years,  aud  rood  them  off. 
(Paper  siiowu  witness.) 

A,   I  will  sn.v  for  ihe  yriir  \im  tlint  tho«.j  sl:ilisli<;a  were  originally  FTep*ad.t«J»t_. 
predeoessors  for  1862.     We  went  in  in  laOI. 
Q.  The  hooka  show  t 

A.  The  books  are  there  in  the  office,  yen,  and  they  sLow  for  it. 
Q.  They  are  taken  from  theae  recordsf 
A.  Yes,  air. 

leK!.  im. 

FeraongeiDploTeil. M,58»      Prrionii  umpliijed  S^M 

Dayeworked 227      Dsy«  worked  IK 

Tot^  anniwl  waiei *32,T4I>,M3      TotsI  uniul  wuea «2g^Ml)« 

ToDsorcDBlproduced. Z«,Z»S,7M      Tgus  oi:  cobI  pmfuced  a,iil,W 


II,  III,  M 


(j.  1866  yon  are  unable  to  give  us  r 

A.  It  is  not  in  there. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  enalilea  yon  to  aay  whether  the  nnaiiwr  of  diyi 
and  the  aggregate  wages  for  m86  will  be  ei|aat  to  or  exceed  those  of  1685 1 

A.  Well,  from  information  that  I  have  received  I  should  judge  not. 

Q.  Yon  think  it  will  noteiceeditt 

A.  I  do  not  think  it  will. 

<j.  Do  yon  make  a  sciiednle  of  wages  for  each  person  employed  daring  the  yeui 
leaii,  1863,  I8H4,  and  1885,  and  if  so,  look  at  that  and  aay  whether  that  u  oonwt,  aDd 
if  so,  read  jt  f 

A.  Yea,  sir.  Of  conrse  this  means,  understand,  if  the  annual  wages  were  divided 
share  and  ahare  alike  among  all  the  employes.  The  annual  wages  for  168S  would 
have  been  %Si\,  or  about  (7.56  per  week.  For  1883  the  aaunal  wages  would  lun 
been  %?gX,,  or  about  $7.40  a  week.     For  18r!4  the  annu&l  wages  would  have  been  about 

$:t58,  or  S6.U0  a  week.     For  1885  they  would  have  been  $336,  or  $6.47  •  week. 
243  Q.  Do  the  returns  to  you  for  1884  and  1885  show  the  pri^rVM  of  mlliema, 

whether  they  were  working  or  whether  they  were  abandoned  T 
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A.  Within  these  two  years,  I  don't  remember  the  nnmber  now  hut  I  ntsteil  it  then^ 
from  the  returns  on  that  paper,  there  were  collieries  ahsiidont*d.  Thero  were  some 
that  were  transferrtMl  to  the  Reading  Company  and  one  I  think  wss  transferred  to 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western. 

Q.  Can  you  say  whether  it  was  twenty-four  or  twent.v-flve  collieries  that  were 
abandoned  T 

A.  I  think  about  twenty-five. 

Q.  That  was  in  the  years  lHd4  and  1885? 

A.  Ves,  Hir. 

Q.  That  is  abandoned  by  individual  o|>erators  f 

A.  Yen,  «ir. 

<^.  I  think  I  asked  you  whether  in  this  mstter  you  refer  entirely  to  anthracite  coal  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

CK088-EXAMIXATION. 

By  Mr.  Wolverton: 

Q.  In  what  manner  do  you  obtain  the  information  for  the  bureau  of  statistics?  Ex- 
plain the  manner  of  obtaining;  the  information  for  the  bureau  f 

A.  We  take  these  blanks  that  are  in  evidence,  a  blank  like  that  [indicating]  and 
mail  it  to  the  o]>erators.  In  the  first  place  we  make  out  a  list  of  the  0|>erators  through- 
out  the  anthracite  region,  and  then  on  the  fintt  day  of  January  we  mail  to  each  oper- 
ator one  of  these  blanks,  and  under  the  law  they  are  allowed  thirty  days  in  which  to 
make  answer,  and  when  the  blanks  come  in  we  tabulate  the  blanks. 

Q.  You  MMid  one  of  these  blanks  to  each  operator  that  you  know  of  in  the  region  f 

A.  YcM,  »ir. 

Q.  In  what  manner  do  you  obtain  the  number  of  o|>erators  ? 
24\\  A.  From  the  anthracite  inspectors*  reports,  largely,  and  then  whenever  we 

fniil  cut  there  is  a  new  o|>erator  we  M*nd.     SometimeH  we  Hend  a  blank  to  a  man 
that  w»*  hear  is  operating  and  the  answer  comes  bark  that  he  is  not. 

Q.  The  renultN  that  you  have  given  us  aritw^  from  tabulating  the  statements  far- 
oished  by  ull  the  o|>erators  f 

A.  Yen;  all  that  we  can  n>acli. 

(^.  And  not  from  information  from  Mr.  Jones  as  statistician  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

<^.  Are  all  theHe  statements  that  you  ha%'e  given  and  these*  rcHults  containisl  in  an 
official  document  published  by  the  State  of  rennsylvania  f 

A.  No;  not  exactly.  The  number  of  days  worked,  the  men  employed,  the  tons 
produced,  and  the  annual  wagea  is  contained,  and  in  \f*r*4  1  think  our  re|M)rt  shows 
the  annual  wages  and  the  weekly  wages,  too;  I  am  pretty  nure  it  do<*s. 

Q.  Stall*  what  documents  contain  the  information  for  the  year  that  vou  have  given 

OS. 

A.  Tilt*  bureau  of  induHtrial  Htatintios  refMtrta,  department  of  internal  afTaint,  part 
third. 

if.  The  report  nf  the  mH>n'tary  of  int4*rnal  affaim.  part  3,  of  the  bun*au  of  industrial 
atatiNtic**  for  iHSi,  lhe^4,  and  l^'i,  contains  this  information  f 

A.  Yc*,  »ir. 

i^.  It  coutaiiiH  ftimilar  information  as  to  all  other  industries,  d(H*ii  it  not,  as  well  as 
«oal  f 

A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  it  do4*s  all  industries,  but  pretty  nearly  all. 

(^.  All  NO  far  aM  you  ctuild  obtain  tliemf 

A.  YeH.  hir;  it  ha««  in  the  oil,  the  iton,  bituminoutt  coal.  ?umlN*r,  leather,  \hhA  and 
•h(H»  iiidiintrieH,  textile  fabricM,  Mlate. 

<^.  And  the  NtateuientN,  uh  I  understand,  that  you  have  given  on  the  ref]ue(»t  of  the 
attorney-general,  an'  taken  from  these  b4M>ks  that  you  have  named  f 

A.  Yen,  nir. 

Q.  In  the  rate  of  \vage«t  ]»er  diem  that  >ou  have  given,  have  you  iM'parate«l  the  slate 
picker?*  or  Xwyn  from  tin*  iiiinerNf 

A.  )  think  I  did  in  the  atlldavit,  although  I  was  not  anked  that  iiiicMtion  on  exam- 

inatiou-in-chief. 

M4  if.  I  have  not  S(*en  the  atbdavit  nor  rea<l  any  iN>rtion  of  it.  but  I  ask  yon  in 

what  >ou  have  given  in  your  aiihwem  to  the  atlorney-generarn  4|uef«tions  have 

you,  in  stating  the  price  of  wagen  per  diem,  S4*paratcd  the  wages  of  Mliitv-pickern  from 

tboiie  of  miners  f 

A.  Yes,  sir;  1  have.  Tluwe  wa^es  that  I  read,  iinderstatid.  had  n»ference  fM»lely  to 
the  division  of  the  aggregate  aniiiial  images  among  all  eniployi*<«,  rcgardlrns  of  what 
their  occupations  wen*. 

By  Mr.  Scott: 

Q,  Where  did  you  read  them  fiom  ? 

A.  From  my  affidavit. 

<i.  Can  you  give  them  from  memory  without  that  f 
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Bj  Ht.  Woltxbton; 

Q.  DoM  Dot  tbat  ino1ad«  tboiiMiidB  of  b07<  nndw  Um  ac«  of  flft«ea  jMnt 

A.  I  vUI  Btate  that  from  tlie  beat  Infbnnatioii  wo  ow>  Koelve  of  tho  total  tnalm 
of  omployte  In  «nd  about  «n  mthiodto  eo«l  wine.  riwMt  om»  faorth  «i»jit»iw  ■■< 
fttMiit  one-fifth  uo  alste-iiloken,  uid  the  i«rt  wo  dlvtded  «p  Mooog  Baifiay  mn^. 
fliemen,  OD^noenL  &«. 

Q.  AU  kinda  of  Iftbor  employ  In  »aA  about »  nitief 

A.  Tu,air.  Tha  mioot  proper  will  averftge,  when  ho  ia  omployad,  >hoat  t»a  M 
Ian  and  two  dollsn  and  twentr-flve  oonta  a  day,  wid  aono  rotnnw  Am  vaf«» 
Iiigh  aa  thrao  dollara.  But  a  bii  avwage  ia  about  two  doUara  aod  twtmtg-ltntmtt 
fbr  a  miner.    That  ia,  on  oonttaot. 

Q.  Do  the  official  recoidajpnbliahed  by  antfiority  of  law  aadfcMUTUBhyoaha** 
taken  the  data  yoa  have  glren  as, give  uiia  all  in  detailt 

'.  Tea,iir. 
.  They  »ho 
n  detail  f 

A.  Yes,  air. 

Q.  Employed  at  the  mine  t 
S«S        A.  Tea,  air. 

Q.  Then  would  not  tfaoaa  reoorda  or  ofllot^  doenmalita  b«  tha  bMt  evWaaa 
ontbtaaubjeoti 

A.  It  ia  not  for  me  to  aar. 

Q.  2  Inalat  on  aaklnff  the  quaat       ■  booka  ftOm  whlA  yon  baraWlta 

TOUT  data  do  not  give  tbla  more  n  In  dotaQ  Oan  whu  jrm  «»■  aMi 

nera  flvm  memory  f 

A.  Wei),  I  do  not  know  that  It  wonld  |  no,  air,  I  da  not  tUak  tlutt  It  ironU.  IM 
what  I  have  stated. 


A.  I  onderatood  yon  at  tti>      m  -^  , ._„ , 

line  of  oeenpation.     If  yon  a      u^       ■  "      thiavaj,  Bow  mvohdoaaaa 

or  elate  plokar  get  I    loanaiwiferw  •'ItliontrafUflng  toaMV~^ 

Q.  laskyooibiaqaeation:  Thtaib  loallaMoodarytoyMi:  nat 

from  reports  made  to  yon,  and  thoae  >t>pu  aoDtBiued  in  the  olBeial  doc 


A.  1  male  that  report.    That  ta,  that  P' 
Q.  You  make  it  from  evidence  produceu  nom  others  f 
A.  Front  th«  operutora ;  yes.  air. 

Q.  Now,  foil  endeavor  to  tabulate  that  in  such  a  form  as  to  give  the  infurmatioo 
best  to  the  people,  and  in  detail,  do  foa  not? 

Q.  1  Mk  joo  now  whether  those  ofSciftl  documents  prepared  for  the  informatiou  of 
the  people  are  not  tbn  bent  evidence  of  the  niiniber  of  men  employed,  the  wagea  ra- 
ceiveil,  anil  the  kind  of  lubor  employed  at  the  mines  f 

A.  I  witlanaffer  Ibat  question  in  this  way:  It  is  possible  that  I  may  bavedrawn  de- 
ductions from  those  bookn  and  put  them  in  that  ulbdavit  that  I  did  not  do,  underataod, 
when  I  prepared  the  work  for  publication.  I  clo  not  mean  that  Idrewaiiy  dtsdaetion 
that  wonld  contrailict  what  was  published,  but  I  may  have  pat  in  new  matter  in  the 

aftidavit. 
346  Q.  I  am  not  aflkiug  ;ou  about  an  aftidavit,  because  none  has  been  offered  bf 

the  att^rDBy-Eeueraf  or  anybody.  You  are  examined  as  a  witoeas.  I  believe 
the  attorney -generdl  referred  yon  to  some  paper  to  rufreBh  your  recollection  aa  to 
certain  figures  tfaut  you  made,  but  alt  of  the  fignres  which  yim  made  on  any  paper 
have  been  made  from  inforniaiiou  furnished  by  other*  to  your  department. 

A.  Yes,  sir  ;  every  particle  of  it. 

Q.  And  you  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  your  own  T 

A.  Not  a  hit. 

Q.  Yiin  put  that  information  containeil  in  thene  official  documents  in  the  best  foim 
to  convey  to  the  public  information  on  the  snbjecti 

A.  I  put  it  in  the  Iwst  form  that  I  can  think  of  at  the  time. 

Q.  The  mine  inttpccMm'  reports  are  published  by  authority  of  law,  are  they  Dot  f 

A.  They  are. 

Q.  Were  the  reports  made  ofHcially  and  published  at  the  eipeuse  of  the  State  far 
l!M3,  1HS4,  and  18^  t 

A.  The  mine  inspectors' r 

y.  Yes. 

A.  I  never  pnid  any  atleiition  to  tht^i: 
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intiiectort  did  not  rei>ort  to  our  bureau.  Lost  y^ar  wm  th«  fint  year  that  (bey  re- 
portc4l,  and  tbere  wan  sucb  a  lack  of  uuiformity  in  tbeir  blanka  tbat  I  couhl  not  make 
any  bead  or  tail  out  of  tbem,  and  we  bad  a  meeting.  Mr.  MrCaniant,  tbe  obirf  of  tbe 
bureau,  called  a  inef^ting  of  tbe  mine  inii|>ectorB,  autbracit«  and  bituminioun,  and  tbey 
met  in  the  bureau  of  HtatiMtim  ofHce,  all  the  anthracite  iniipectoni  with  the  exception 
of  one,  and  there  we  made  arranf^euienU  to  ha%'e  a  unifonu  nynt^^ui  of  blanks,  no  tbat 
bereiftec  the  anthracite  mineni  would  aniiwer  intellifribly.  Heretofore  everybody 
was  answering  on  bis  own  individual  book,  and  we  could  not  make  any  ho4»k  or  crook 

out  of  it. 
247         Q.  You  can  not  testify  from  recollection  or  in  any  manner  except  from  reft* r- 
ence  to  these  ofUcial  documeuts  as  to  bow  many  boys  or  miners  were  employed  f 

A.  No,  sir. 

<^.  Soon  that  subject  and  on  the  subject  of  wa^^es  for  miners,  tbe  lu)ok  which  yoo 
have  compile<l  is  the  best  evidence? 

A.  I  should  say  it  was  the  l>eMt  evidence.     I  will  say  tbat  I  made  tbat  by  the  book. 

(^.  Those  books  wvt**  mnAv  at  the  time,  were  tht^y  not  f 

A.  Tbey  were  made  at  the  time. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  pretend  to  recollect  what  tbey  contain  ? 

A.  I  prf't4*nd  to  recollect  somctbiu);  tliat  they  contain.  For  instance,  I  can  recol- 
lect  that  tbe  average  wages  paid  to  th«^  miners  on  contract  was  two  dollars  and  tw««nty- 
flve  cents,  and  the  averagn  paid  to  the  slate  picker  was  alnmt  sixty-seven  cents,  and 
that  the  miner  will  average  alwut  one  bundre<l  and  eigbty-Hve  days  out  of  a  possible 
three  hundred  and  seven. 

i^.  What  year  an*  you  si>eaking  of  now? 

A.  In  lN<t  hi*  avcrug«Hl  one  hundre<l  and  eighty-Ave  days,  and  in  ISHT*  be  averaged 
one  bundrtul  and  nin«)ty*six  days. 

Q.  The  tabulated  tortus  contained  in  these  l»ooks  are  correct,  are  tbey  f 

A.  We  try  to  make  them  so. 

By  Mr.  Kakkciikii  : 

Q.  You  stute<l  that  C4*rtain  of  these  collieries  were  abandon(*<l.  Do  yon  know  for 
what  occasion  or  what  cause  f 

A.  Well,  there  were  difterent  answers.  In  some  answers  tbe  substance  of  them  was 
simplv  that  there  was  a  dullessin  trade ;  no  demand.  The  answers  were  varying,  and 
1  could  not  l>egin  to  give  them. 

Q.  Bf>nie  were  on  tire,  Bere  they  not  f 

A.  No;  we  did  not  get  any  re|N>rtsof  that  kind.  There  wen*  nonie  on  fire,  but  we 
did  not  get  any  reports  of  that  kind.    Tbey  were  abandone<l. 

Q.  Some  were  tilled  with  wat-er,  or  dniwriml  out  f 

A.  Not  these  tbat  I  have  refen'nce  to;  no,  sir. 

<^.  You  know  that  is  the  fact  f 

A.  I  know  it  in  a  fact  that  colliejies  were  on  tire  and  col liejies  were  llmNteil  out. 
!|4H  Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  there  were  collieries  crunhi*«l  inf 

A.  I  kiiow  that  was  a  fact.  That  fact  ban  nothing  to  do  with  what  I  ntate. 
I  am  talking  now  alNMit  c^dlieries  that  weri'^  abandone<l,  but  collieries  that  were  almn- 
done^l  iN'rnianently  ;  that  i**.  given  up. 

Q.  Wen* they  worked  out? 

A.  Some  of  them  wore  workiMl  out.  With  Mime  of  them  tbe  trade  was  t«M>  ba<l ; 
there  wan  no  money  in  it. 

Q.  I>o  you  kni»w 'whether  or  not  they  wen*  pn»|M«rly  or  impn>i>erly  abandoneil  T 

A.  1  do  not  know  anything  alxMit  it.  An  there  wen«  no  stutiMicM  in  tne  matter, 
they  mineil  nocoalantl  eniploNtnl  no  men  :  that  atmwered  our  question,  and,  of  course, 
we  dn»p|)ed  it. 

Q.  And  that  is  all  you  can  nay  almut  it  f 

A.  That  IM  all. 

14.  But  y«Mi  d«i  know  that  there  were  collieries  in  the  mining  region  during  that 
time  that  wen*  not  abaudotMsl  and  wen«  not  working  for  the  cuuim*n  I  have  Ntatcd  f 

A.  I  havr  knowledge,  »%  I  Mated,  fn>m  o|M*rators  to  wb<mi  we  nent  blankn. 

(^.  I>o  y«»u  know  whether  siune  of  thene  collieries  wen*  abandone«l  l»ecauM!»  of  tbe 
expiration  of  the  lea-u^H  that  the  |>ersons  had  u|N>n  them  T 

A.  Tli«*te  wrre  Mune  that  were  trantft* rred  to  tbe  Reading  on  that  aerount. 

i^.  .\n»wer  my  quention.  l>i»you  not  know  that  then*  a  numl»«»r  ol  tbe  imllierieM  of 
the  c«ml  antl  iron  rompaiiy,  the  leaM>H  of  which  expin'd  during  thi^it*  yearn,  and  that 
the  coal  and  iron  couipuiiy  n*Muiiied  |M»ivw<iMiou  of  tbeir  pmperty  f 

A.    I  do  not  know. 

<^.  Would  your  reiurn««  show  that  fact,  if  that  were  the  fact  ? 

A.  They  ought  to.  but  I  have  no  n*colleetiou  tbat  tbfV  do. 

1^.  Ib>  y«Mi  not  know  (bat  in  the  weM*TU  purt  of  .^-huvlkill  County  the  leases  of 
the  collieries  expired  and  that  the  Reatling  l*oal  and  Inm  Company  took  |»o^e«4iou 
of  them  f 
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Wait  a  mmat«.     We  do  not  ^at  tliat  iafonuatinnifi  that  waj-;  w«Mttlta 

(Tay :  Foriustance,  we  H«ud.  a  blank  to  John  Jodss,  tbv  operatnr,  and  in  IM, 

,r,  be  aeoils  a  report.     We  send  him  aaotber  blank,  aud  in  1686  hv  almpl.v 

Wiawerethat  blaalc  bystatiaR,  "Out  or  tbe  bu8iDe«»  ;  transferred  to  the  PbilatklpnU 

uidUeadlDg/'or  "  Tbe  Delaware  and  Laokawaana."    Now,  we  do  not  follow  tbaluv: 

we  dto{i  it. 

y.  Do  yoQ  not  know  it  to  be  tbe  fnct  that  iu  respect  to  twentj-fonr  or  twentj-11" 
of  r.heae  oollieriee  wbich  yon  eneak  of  as  abandont-d  by  tbe  pereontt  operatiui:  th*ii< 
nnder  lenses,  tbat  a  nninber  of  tliem  simply  ceasud  lo  be  operated  by  the  1pm«»  l; 
nasoD'uf  tbe  exptratioa  of  bisoontraul,  but  tbey  have  been  continued  to  be  o|H>nM 
by  the  landlorrt  or  by  otbtr  peraons  t 

A.  I  do  not  know  ibat  as  a  fact,  and  for  tbie  reason,  that  bettiiltw  twentplivn  oni- 
lieries  reported  there  were  other  collieries,  seven  or  more,  tbat  wore  reportnd  Ju»l  In 
the  mauuer  you  state — that  tbey  were  transferred.    Those  twenty-five  cullieries  wvn 
not  reported  in  tbat  way.     The  luestion  of  transfer  was  not  uieuliuned. 
By  Mr.  Scott  : 

Q.  Fur  tbe  pur[)ose  of  kuowiiig  the  valne  of  j-our  statiBtios,  I  want  toaak:  Too 
DDdertook  to  it>v«  llie  tirodiictioii  and  the  wages,  ati  t  iiuderstood,  for  the  raus  liJ8l. 
1883,  18e4.aodiatST 

A.  Yea.  sir. 

(J.  Ton  also  statod  tbftt  fur  seveml  years  the  nntbrnoit«itupMUm,  ifl  nndnniluod 

Jon  [iroirerly,  made  uu  report,  and  that  yon  hnil  to  ntaort  to  ti  ounveation  to  gel  i 
jrni  which  would  secnre  accurata  iiifonnatiou  T 

A.  Yun  did  not  undei'Ktitnd  lue  oorreoily. 

Q.  What  was  tbe  statement  t  ' 

Ai  My  statement  was  this :  The  bitntainous  niine  iuspeolors  under  the  law  of  the 
Rtnte  am  nbliged  to  report  ti>  the  department  of  internal  affain  ttud  tbejr  r»|K>rtii 
uoitie  to  uiir  btir*^au.  The  anehracita  miDe  inspeutora  were  not  r«qaired  to  report  to 
unr  hrireau.  I  do  not  know  whether  Ihity  reported  to  the  governor,  or  who  Uisf 
350  njiorted  to,  bnt  they  made  out  a  report.  It  did  not  come  into  oar  h»ud«B<iao 
oQjcial  docomont.  When  I  had  ucuusion  I  used  to  refer  to  it  for  the  purpuge  of 
finding  out  the  names  of  operators,  bnt  for  the  norpose  of  Gnding  ont  prodnetion  tb*y 
IuhI  no  uniform  syHtem  in  their  preparation  of  bianke,  and  1  oould  not  make  any  bMd 
ot  tuit  out  of  them.  Now,  what  I  stated  was  this :  Mr.  McCamant,  the  chief  of  lt)>> 
bureau,  nutilied  the  anthrauite  miuD  ioHpectors  and  the  bituminous  mine  inspeehiri 
to  meet  at  the  oflitie  of  the  bureau  ;  I  think  it  was  last  eprlrig;  Ido  not  know;  it  «u 
in  June  ;  1  forjcet  now  just  the  time,  Ism  sometime,  to  mett  tb»r-.  Tlifv  did  iutI; 
all  the  nnthrarito  insi>ector8  wilb  the  eicepliou  of  nne,  I  tijiiik  Mr,  Hhir.ir,  «l]ii,  I 
think,  did  not  coma,  and  all  the  bitnmiuous  inspectors  were  there,  and  it  was  agreed 
then  that  Ihny  would  have  a  nnifotm  system  of  blank  prepared.  For  instance,  under 
the  old  system  of  blanks  as  reported  on  by  the  anthracite  inspectors,  one  inspector 
would  report  thennniberof  days  worked  in  a  breaker,  and  another  anthracite  inspector 
would  report  the  number  of  days  worked  in  the  miuea.  Now,  there  maybe  work  in  the 
breaker  when  tbey  are  not  working  in  the  mines,  and  we  could  not  make  the  average 
ont  of  such  a  HtaCoiuoct  as  that. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  this  couveotiou  of  bituminons  and  anthracite  inspectors  met 
iu  June,  I8d6 ! 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  won't  say  that  it  was  June,  I  am  notsureabontthe  month,  bnt  about 
that  time. 

Q    InlSail 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  the  anthracite  inspectors  now  required  by  taw  to  make  that  report ! 

A.  Yes, sir;  they  are. 

Q.  Since  when  t 

A.  Since  the  last  seasiou  of  the  legislatare. 

Q.  That  was  iu  \mbl 

A.  Yes, sir;  iu  1085. 

<J.  Where  did  you  get  the  statiatics  from  prior  to  that  time  npon  which  yon  based 
the  waties,  production,  and  tbe  other  items  embrace<l  in  your  statiatics  for  the  an- 
thracite tradeT 

A.  From  tbe  operators. 
251  Q.  From  the  operators  only  ! 

A.  Yes,  air;  and  from  any  eraployi!,  too. 

Q.  Were  tbey  required  by  any  act  of  assembly  to  make  answer  to  your  inquiries  I 

A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q,  Aod  tbey  made  them  in  pursuance  of  tbat  T 

A.  Thev  did. 

Q.  Do  the  reports  which  tbe  Bothracite  inspectors  have  made  since  enable  you  to 
give  more  accurate  statistics  than  those  which  you  made  before  IS86  T 
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A.  No,  nir. 

Q.  Then  you  conHider  the  ntatiiitic!!  which  were  mftde  prior  to  IS-*^),  on  the  Aubject 
'Of  wa}ct*H,  prodiictiou,  and  all  other  items  contained  in  them  as  reliable  as  those  made 
since  Ic^J,  «lo  you  ? 

A.  W»^  have  had  no  reports  of  188l>. 

(^.  Will  you  please  answer  that  queMion  f 

A.  I  am  ausworing  it.     You  say  since  l^itMi.     I  say  we  have  no  reports  since  Id'M. 

i/.  You  have  statistics  in  1;:^  f 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  None  whatever  f  * 

A.  No,  sir. 

i^.  Yon  >(et  none  until  the  end  ttf  tli^'ear  f 

A.  We  (M*nd  out  onr  blanks  on  tk^Ant  of  January,  ldi:^7,  for  ISr^. 

(4.  I  \vi«ih  to  );et  your  mode  of  doinf;  it.  Do  ytui  get  the  report  of  the  whole  year 
for  pnidui'tton,  wages,  and  everything  else  in  an  annnal  re]K)rt  from  the  operators,  or 
do  you  HtMid  out  at  statecl  perimis  f 

A.  We  get  one  annual  re|K)rt ;  f^ir  instance,  the  re]M)rt  for  the  full  year  np  to  tho 
31st,  and  including  the  'Jlst  of  December.  For  instance,  the  blank  circular  we  would 
aend  out  on  the  1st  of  January,  lriS7,  would  embrace  all  the  produotioa  for  18r^,  from 
the  tirsC  day  of  January  to  the  thirty-tirst  day  of  December. 

Q.  Then  do  you  get  in  that  report  fmm  the  operator  his  average  of  the  wages 

25*i      that  be  has  paid  during  the  year,  or  do  you  get  him  to  make  a  statement  of  the 

wages  for  each  month  and  make  your  own  average.     How  do  yon  arrive  at  it  f 

A.  There  am  on  the  blank  the  namesof  the  difTenmt  classes  of  workmen,  minerson 
contract,  uiint*rH  on  wageM,  nlute  pickers,  company  men,engineen«,  tiremen,  &.C.,  with 
the  4|ut>Htion    **  average  daily  wages.**    The  oiierator  answers  l>oth  those  questions. 

il'  He  given  you  the  average  then  of  each  class  for  the  whole  year  f 

A.   Y»*s,  daily  wagen. 

i^.  80  that  IS  his  stateuiout  of  the  average  and  not  your  average  from  monthly  or 
otht*r  |»eri(Nlioal  MtateuKMits  f 

A.  HIh  statement  n?fers  solely  t4»  the  daily  wagen  just  as  they  are  employed,  and  wo 
take  it  jimt  om  he  given  it.     Then  we  make  another  average  counting  lout  time. 

Q.  Then  y<Mir  average  putn  the  average  for  every  <lay  in  the  year  and  not  for  the 
daynthat  heuetually  worknf 

A.   We  give  both. 

<^.   Whirh  aver.ige  is  the  one  that  you  have  given  us  hen*  f 

A.  I  have  given  you  both. 

U'  1  ""'.v  got  the  one.  In  order  to  get  at  it,  take  the  year  l**?."),  an  you  ar»»  now  tos- 
tifying  from  r*H*olleetion,  .iiid  tell  me  how  many  cla*M<«sof  workmen  tliere  werein  those 
niin«'N  f 

A.   Well.  th(  re  were  ininerH  on  rontraet  and  minem. 

i^.  What  wan  their  average  |H»r  day  T 

A.  Miiien*  i»n  contraet  received  higher  wages  than  minent. 

V^.  What  wrt«*  their  average  f 

A.  The  average  of  the  niinen*  on  contract  would  be  alM>nt  twj»  dollars  and  twenty- 
live  «e!it««  JHT  tlsy  when  eni(»lnye<|. 

i).  That  wan  fiir  the  year  Irt-^o  f 

A.  Yt'H,  Hir. 

%^.  <iive  \\H  the  next  rla««. 

A.  .Mitienton  wagen  about  t  nV(»  dollars. 

y.  Male  pi(k«*r!«  f 

A.  .•^late  pickerH  almut  nixty-seven  cent*. 

i^.   For  the  time  t«nipIoye<l  f 

A.   Y»"».  Mr.     They   run   from   fifty   to  seventy-five  ceuti  according   to   age   and 
a>»tlit  v. 
'2^>ii  «^.  Were  I  lien*  hand^  «mi  the  bn*aker  that  wen«  reporte«l  t4>  y«»u  al^o  f 

A.  t'oMipany  meti  f 

Q.  Y011  call  them  company  men  7 

A.    Vc'*,  f»ir. 

(^.  Can  you  j^ivi*  their  average  for  1'<<»f 

A.  1  tie  ciiiiiiiHMi  lalHireiHraii  IVoih  about  one  dollarand  twenty  five  centn,  and  I  think 
theotiicrs  ran  from  alxMit  one  dollar  :hud  forty-five  ceiiti  to  one  dollar  and  <«eventy« 

tve    C«Ml|H. 

i^.   h't»r  the  dayn  employed  ? 
A.   \*"*,  Mr. 

1^.  H«»w  many  day**  in  the  year  did  lliey  average  f 
A.   In  H'<«  ub«>iit  one  liuudnMl  and  ninety-nix. 
i^.   How  dcM'M  that  year  compare  with  the  pn*viouH  year^  f 

A.  In  \^f<A  they  averaged  one  hiindnMl  and  eighty-five  da^s•    Thero  WM  a  little  in 
crease  in  the  nnnilMT  «if  <lavs. 
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By  Mr.  Dickson: 

Q.  How  many  dm  do  70Q  take  as  pottible  working  days  in  the  7a»rf 

A.  nuee  hnndxed  and  eereo. 

Q.  In  point  of  faot,  are  there  so  many  in  the  anthraoite  xegione  f 

A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  I  mean  are  there  so  many  possible?    Do  thay  not  have  stoppages  teai  hai 
weather  in  the  winter  season,  and  matters  of  tha^llnd  t 

A.  I  do  not  know.    We  simply  throw  on  tpossil^liolidays  and  8«iidayaoa|y. 

Q.  Yon  only  throw  ont  the  legal  holidays  T        m. 

A.  That  is  all ;  yes,  sir.  jMm 

Q.  Do  they  not  nave  a  great  many  other  holUHt  which  they  are  yerj  eatefiil  to 
keep?  IH^^ 

A.  I  do  not  know  of  any.  Ip^ 

(j.  Do  yon  not  know  of  other  holidays  which  they  do  keep  f 

A.  I  do  not.  *  ' 

Q.  And  then  that  the  mines  are  sospended  by  reason  of.flooda  and  otber  taterto* 
enoes  of  that  kind  T 
854  A.  When  we  give  the  statement  as  to  ^  tinmber  of  days  saplt^yed,  li 
makes  no  difference  to  ns  fiom  what  canse  it  arose,  nnderstand,  so  te  as  tht 
question  of  wages  is  concerned.  We  try  to  find  ont  Jnst  abont  whas  these  wnm 
wiU  avrnge  in  the  year.  We  are  not  blaming  anybody  either  the  empii^yer  or  em» 
plpy^.    We  simply  want  to  state  tibe  ikots. 

Q.  And  do  your  statistics  show  how  many  days  they  haye  been  stopped  by  otdsr 
Drom  the  employers  f 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  von  can  not  say  how  many  days  stoppage  haTO  been  tiM  lesolt  of  aetioii  sa 
the  part  of  the  employer  and  how  m«iy  the  resnlt  of  action  on  the  part  of  llw  em» 
ploy  6  f 

A.  I  will  state  it  in  this  way :  The  question  is  pot  direct  to  the  enotpKiyar,  **A¥etag» 
number  of  days  worked  by  his  men."  and  he  answers  the  question  so  many  dm. 

Q.  There  is,  of  course,  a  Tariety  of  answers  that  you  get.  Th^  do  not  all  gm  ysa 
the  same  number  of  days  f 

A.  Oh,  no.    Some  run  up  as  high*  as  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  days  In  tha  yeaK;i. 

Q.  Some  collieries  T 

A.  Tes,  sir.  They  differ,  you  know,  of  course.  The  average  in  some  oonntles  Is 
hi^er  than  others. 

Q.  There  may  be  accidents  to  the  collieries,  which  of  course  there  would  be  no  ex* 
planstioD  given  to  you  for  except  that  they  only  worked  the  number  of  days  which 
they  answer  ? 

A.  There  are  varioas  caases  why  they  do  not  work. 

Q.  And  if  yon  had  a  caoe  where  a  colliery  had  been  drowned  ont  or  burned  that 
would  lower  the  average  of  that  region  or  that  county  f 

A.  It  would  certainly  lower  the  man's  wages  when  he  was  not  working. 

Q.  And  it  would  lower  the  average  in  your  return  ? 

A.  It  would  lower  the  average  for  the  collieries. 

Q.  Do  you  happen  to  recollect  or  know  of  the  fact  that  there  were  collieries  drowned 
out  last  winter  in  the  Uazleton  region  which  were  not  recovered  for  nearly  the  en- 
tire year  f 

A.  When  were  th«y  drowned  out  ? 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  fact  that  they  were  drowned  out  T 

A.  I  do  not,  no.  I  may  have  heard  of  it,  but  it  has  not  been  reported  to  us  jet, 

255        Q.  And  your  statistics  would  not  show  anything  of  that  kind  T 

A.  If  you  will  tell  me  when  it  happened  I  can  answer  your  question.     If  it 
happened  in  1885  our  statistics  would  show  it. 

Q.  If  it  happened  in  1886  would  you  know  anything  about  it  ? 

A.  They  are  not  prepared  yet ;  not  in. 

Q.  And  you  have  no  other  information  than  that  which  you  get  from  the  report* 
made  to  you  ?  Yon  do  not  keep  yourself  informed  as  to  the  condition  of  the  trade  ia 
such  a  way  as  to  be  able  to  answer  from  other  information,  but  only  from  the  statis- 
tics which  come  into  your  department  ? 

A.  And  from  the  operators  and  employes. 

Q.  Can  you  give  from  memory  the  output  for  the  diflferent  years,  18t<3,  18."^,  and 
1885  T 

A.  No,  sir.  It  runs  from  30,000,000  down  to  25,000,000,  and  then  up  to  30.000,000  or 
31,000,000. 

Q.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  to  look  again  at  the  figures  that  you  gave  for  the  year 
1884  and  state  whether  you  think  those  are  correct  f 

A.  I  know  in  1884  the  production  as  returned  to  us  was  about  25,000,000  tons,  but  I 
am  not  sure  ;  25,5tU,6G4  tons. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  correct? 
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A.  I  liHve  no  rounou  to  think  it  is  not. 

Q.  Did  von  ^\vr  observe  as  f^reat  a  «iiscre]>ancv  lN*t  w«on  two  y«*arH  aa  a  failinf?  oflf 
from  3O,0U(»,0O<)  tons  in  l^)r*:Uo  25,000,000  tons  in  19:^4,  and  an  iucrcaw)  of  f  rotu  *A(KKSOOO 
tons  in  HH4  to  :n,(K)0,('00  tons  in  1885  f 

A.  I  did  iKrfon*  the  n*tM>rt  came  ont.     My  attention  was  called  to  it. 

V.  Did  }'on  addrean  Mr.  Jones  t»n  the  anbject  and  get  the  tigiires  at  all  f 

A.  Idid'not.  certainly.  Wo  had  Mr.  Jones's  tigureH.  Mr.  Jones's  tij^nres  were  higher 
than'  ours,  i>nt  we  did'  not  consider  Mr.  Jones  had  any  l><*tt«r  way  of  arriving  at 
the  ligures  than  w»*  had.  We  thought  the  State  was  al>out  as  competent  as  Mr. 
Jones. 

*25<>  C^.  Then  I  nnderntund  you  to  say  that  the  restriction  which  was  complaiucMl 
of  in  the  year  Ir^Ti  increased  the  output  of  coal  over  6,000,(.K)0  tons  f 

A.  I  have  not  been  complnining  of  any  rcHtriction. 

<^.  Yon  say  that  the  Couimonwealtb  compUined  f 

A.  I  don*t*know  anything  about  what  they  complained  of. 

i^.  They  do  complain  of  a  n*»»triciion  in  1H85 over  18r*4,  and  that  restriction,  accord- 
ing to  your  tignreSf  shows  an  increase  of  over  6,000,000  tons  ? 

A.  It  U  a  matter  of  argument.     I  know  nothing  about  it. 

liy  Mr.  8.\oi>ORA88: 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  ccmtract  miner  ? 

A.  A  miner  that  digs  by  the  yanl  or  ton  as  distinguished  from  a  miner  wh(»  digs  for 
so  much  a  da> . 

(^.   He  has  a  hel}>er,  has  he  not  T 

A.  Yen.  Hir. 

Q.  Who  pays  that  laborer  or  helper  f 

A.  The  miner  on  contra<*t  iiays  liim. 

(^.  So  that  when  yon  s|»eaK  of  the  wages  of  a  contract  miner  \ou  include  tlume  of 
the  man  paid  as  a  hel|)er  f 

A.  That  IN  the  understanding. 

By  Mr.  Dickie »N  : 

Q.  How  many  lalMirers  does  the  miner  employ  f 

A.  AtNMit  one. 

(^.  And  you  mean  to  say  that  two  men  only  get  two  dollars  and  twenly-tlve  cents 
on  an  average  f 

A.  1  do  nt»t  mean  to  say  anything  alM)nt  it.  I  only  state  this:  that  that  is  the  re- 
port  ma4te  to  the  bureau  by  the  ojierators,  and  if  they  do  not  tell  the  tnilh  I  am  not 
rrs|>otisible. 

Q.  They  give  that  to  you  as  the  reiK»rt  of  the  wages  paid  to  the  miner  and  his 
belp<*r  f 

A.  Not  at  all.  I  do  not  state  that  at  all.  I  state  this :  that  the  statistics  show  that 
the  average  daily  wages  of  the  miner  on  contract  when  empIoye<l  is  about  twodollAn 
and  twenty-five  cents,  and  some  get  a«  high  aa  thn«e  dollars. 

O.  Have  you  not  Just  said  to  the  assistant  attoniey-general  that  out  of  that  two 
dollars  and  twenty- live  cents  the  miner  pays  the  wages  of  his  laborer? 

A.  I  did  not  say  he  naid  them  out  of  the  two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents.    I  say 
he  does  pay  the  laliorer. 
SS>7         Q.  Dm^fl  he  pay  it  out  of  the  two  dollars  and  twenty-Are  centa,  or  is  the  two 
dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  left  to  him  f 

A.  What  I  understand  is  this:  that  the  miner  on  contract  employs  a  laborer  to 
Assist  -him  and  that  he  pays  that  laborer. 

Q.  But  the  ouestion  is  whether  he  nets  two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents,  or  whether 
be  pays  the  laborer  ont  of  the  two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents.  TliAt  yon  do  not 
know  T 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  nets  two  dollars  and  twenty-fi  ve  centaor  not.  I  pre- 
sume that  he  nets  two  dollars  and  twenty-five  ceota,  if*  the  miner  on  wages  nets  two 
dollars.    That  is,  if  he  works. 

By  Mr.  Oljihtrd  : 

<^.  It  IS  charged  in  the  attomey-generars  bill  that  on  or  about  the  13th  of  Decem- 
ber, l-^,  an  agreement  was  matle  between  the  coal  prodnoers  whereby  the  nroduc- 
tioo  for  1^^<>  was  restricted.  If  I  understand  your  figures  correctly  the  prouaction 
for  l*vC>,  insteail  of  Wing  rtMlucetl  was  increased  over  6,000,00)  tons  over  and  above 
the  prcMluction  for  1?<.'<4.     Is  that  correct  ? 

A.  That  is  refMirttM  to  our  bureau. 

By  Mr.  Cahhidy: 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  there  was  a  combination  ma«le  or  not  f 
A.  I  do  not  know  anything  at  all  al>oat  it. 

Adjourned  until  Satunlay,  January  15,  I8d7,  at  10  o*clock  a.  m,,  at  Parlor  C,  Con* 
tioental  llot«l. 
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NAMES  OF  WITNESSES. 


Pif«. 

B«nDett,  Henry  L,  aiwiiitant  Ttreck-uiMter  RoaUiiig  Railroad :)07-3t26 

Bock,  John  M.,  Shenandoah  mine  laborer 4Ki-4!lO 

Broderick,  .laiueii  G.,  I>ehi>i;h  miner 512-626 

Buckley,  Thomait  A.,  jimtice  of  the  peace 544-549 

Brnmni\  Hon.  Charlen  M.,  member  in  Congremi  from  Pennsylvania 1-17 

Camnbell,  Thomaii,  merchant !>4l-<544 

Cahiil,  .loAeph  P.,  ex-freight  checker  Reading  Railroad,  secretary  executive 

board  K nigh t«  of  I^bor 331-371 

Christian,  Daniel,  chief  of  police  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company 430-438 

Corbin,  Austin,  president  Rea<ling  Railroad  Company 65-126,255-266 

Coxe,  Eckley  B.,  Lehigh  oi>«rator 5H2-633 

Church.  W.  A.,  treasurer  Rea<iiug  Coal  and  Iron  Companj^ 307,326 

Davis,  John  H.,  Schuylkill  miner;  of  joint  committee  Knighta  of  Labor  ....      52-64 

DoiTy,  Daniel,  clerk  of  quarter  sessions,  Schuylkill  miner 31)7-410 

Kvans,  D.  M.,  member  Pennsvlvauia  legislature 472-512 

Hines,  \V.  H.,  attorney  at  law 52IV-541 

Jones,  J.  W.,  ex-rice-prcsident  Reading  Railroail 27H-2S6 

Keim,  George  de  B.,  president  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company 199-219 

Kreiger,  IVter  C,  coal  and  in>n  |Miliceman 449-451 

Lee,  John  L.,  Reading  Railroad  employd,  chainnan  executive  board  Knights 

ofLalMir 17-36, 410-4ia 

Lewis,  W.  H.,  su|>erintendent  private  mine :{71-;i&7 

Lehe,  I^ewis,  Jr.,  mine  laborer 451-453 

Moll,  Henry,  eugini^r  in  mine 453..454 

McCutche<>n,  John,  Rea^ling  miner 457-472 

llcCIellan,  Arthur,  manager  I^high  mine 575^79 

McGarvey,  Hugh,  I^high  miner 36-52 

McLcshI,  a.  a.,  general  manager  Reailing  Railroad  and  Rea^lingCoal  and  Iron 

Couipan  v 175-197 

Norris,  John,  editor  Philailelphia  Record 290-3<r7 

0*Hearn,  Janien,  rar|»enter 454-451 

Pardee,  A rio,  Ixdiigh  operator 549-5<;ri,  5H5 

Panlee,  Calvin,  L«Tiigh  oj^erator. 5<i5-57H 

Kichanls,  Thomas  M.,  Reading,  general  coal  sales  agent 2<i«>-270 

Soderirk,  James  E.,  iimpector  or  mines 579-5^9 

Hhields,  James,  bort>ugh  piiliceman 4:iH-U7 

Smith  Charles  E.,  ex-pn^sident  Rea<1ing  Railroa<l 2l9.2:U.2Ht;-2H0 

Sweiganl,  Isaar  A.,  general  superintendent  Reailing  Railroad 2:U-255, 2^7-290 

Taylor,  Fre<l.  W.,  Phila<lelphia  E'evator  Company 3v'7-;j:<9 

Whiting,  S.  B.,  general  sn|>erinteiident  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company 199-219 
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LIST  OF  EXHIBITS. 


Whittiif;  to  Davirt:  arbitration  of  wa^n 

lleoioraniuiii  of  agrt^im'ut,  H  |)er  rent.  a(!%'ance  wages 54 

L  McI.,o<n1  to  8w«*i>canl :  Taylor's  tloiir 74 

V.  Mcl^ml  to  iSwiM^anl :  I)i»cbarg<«  of  He4le  and  Sharkey 75 

3.  (.'irrular :  McI-ecMl  to  employ <(» ;  report  Dt»ceniber  ^,  \&*7 75 

4.  McLeml  to  Swciganl :  Coxe  barges Ttf 

5.  Mol^*o<l  to  CiiMhiug:  Terms  of  return  to  work t90 

6.  Mrl^tnl  to  Cunbing:  Terms  of  return  to  work 80 

7.  CinMilar:  Me  Leoil  to  employes  ;  striker's  re-instatement 81 

0.  McLe<Nl  to  Lawter :  One  thousand  policemen 81 

9.  McI^hnI  to  l4twler :  He  ward  oft'ere<l  for  damage  to  property 81 

10.  Me  Le<Ml  to  Swi»iganl :  K(*warf!  oflfere<l  for  violence  to  {lersons  or  property . .  81 

11.  Kecctvers  to  McLimmI  :  Intimidation  by  employes t32 

l*i.  I>.'i\'i?«  toCorbiu  :  Arbitration 84 

13.  Mcl^otl  to  Davis:  Acknowleilgment  ■ HSI 

14.  Davin  to  McIa'cnI:  Arbitration 8^1 

ir>.  MrL4*4Nl  to  Davis  :  Votbing  to  arbitrate K) 

16,  Addn>s^  :  Mr l^'otl  to  employes  ;  me4liatory H3 

17,  McIxmmI  to  Sweiganl:  Arrests ' 81 

18.  lI»yi*H  to  Corbin  :  Arbitration  stMii^bt tfO 

19.  (N>rbin  to  Hay(*s:  Arbitration  declined 90 

Keim  to  Hayes:  Arbitration  declined 91 

K*'ad tile's  c«ial  pnw|MH:tns 92 

Kxplantitinn  of  railroa<l  and  coal  and  iron  charters 95 

(*orbih*haddri*Ns  to  the  niiut^rs 97 

McI^mmI  to  Whiting:  Revocation  H  ptr  cent. agreement 100 

Railrua4t's  tonnage,  January,  ij^-C-inKS 134 

94.  Miners'  dcuiaud  for  extra  pay,  August  17,  1H87 VMi 

95.  Davin  and  Maggs  to  Whiting:  Miners' construction  of  8  |)crc«nt.agre«mrnt.  I;i9 
9B.  DaviH  to  W'hitiiig  :  Continuance  of  8  ner  cent,  agreement  re«i nested 143 

97.  Whiting  to  Davi>«:  Innt ructions  sought  at  Phila«lelphia 144 

98.  KnigiitN  of  LalNir:  D<*ad  work  must  stop 147 

99.  Knights  of  Lal»or  to  Maguire:  Refnsal  to  work 147 

3U.  Knights  of  I«Hbor:  Rt*H4dut ion  to  quit  work ! 148 

Keailing  coal  iihipments 193 

Circular :  Price  of  coal  at  Tort  Richmond  and  Elixabethport  August  1,  lrtr<7.  90H 

Kxtracts  from  Pennsylvania  constitution 9*125 

31.  Sweiganl  to  Cable:  tavb»r's  Hour 939 

39.  Onlcr.  McI^mnI  to  employes:  Resumption  of  work  December  97,  18H7  ....  943 

33.  Lee  to  .S\\ciganl :  Arbitration 945 

34.  8ameasKxbibit7 94i> 

35.  Swf  iganl  to  Cable  el  a/. :  Arbitration  declined 947 

Powcn*  conlrrred  by  coal  charter 95ll 

3B.  Cost  «if  mining  ton  of  coal,  including  royalty,  etc 9r»8 

37.  Tclfgra|»lm 95H 

:^.  Read ing*>t  coal  tonnage,  IVeemlier,  1886-1887 959 

Kxtract  from  article  In  North  American  Review 979 

Sw*>igard  and  cinplov<(M:  Agreement  December  9H,  1886 :^*7 

l^fV  |»ay  voucher  :  l*«*e's  letter 9»^» 

Corbin'Mblundcr  of  |f»rtv  millions. 997 

39.  PhiIjidilpbiaii«iroblKMlo*ff:>.(KKMNlOayear 91^ 

C»H»t  of  ton  cohI  at  mines  l<:i-lN^ 991* 

Ciwt  of  tranN|Mirtation  of  t«»n  of  coal,  KjO-I-vsO 9i»9 

The  p:in|N*r  lalnir  of  Penimylvania 305 

40.  Ta\)or  to  Keim:  Can*  withheld 3:fi» 

41.  Tiiyb»r  to  Can*y  :  Trannfer  cars IftR* 

49.  Carev  to  Taylor:  I'nable  to  transfer 329 

43.  Taylor  to  McI-e<Kl:  The  strike 329 

44.  Drtvin  to  Whiting:  The  8  |>er  cent,  agreement 401 
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fcLjffiOR   TKOUBLES    IN   PENNSYLVANU. 


i.  WliUiue  to  DnTis;  The  6  per  cent,  ftstnieinent 

1.  liases  to  Keim;  The  8  per  ount.  ufrreooiiiDt 

'.  Keiiii  to  UagBi:  The  S  per  oent.  ngroeraent 

).  Lewis  t'>  Corbin:  CntapromiBu  uf  atrike 

I.  Curbin  lo  Lewis;  Cuiupromise  of  Btrike 

1.  Men  lucked  out:  Rensons  th«refar 

..  Monoglinu'B  warritat  nf  enmuiitmnat  of  Hojrer 

!.  Coininittee  Knights  uf  Labor:  V/wbtf  domiuid  in  Lehistk  reeion  Anenit 

17,  lattf .„ ..-..„.-. 

I.  SeuIs  of  wnges  domiuidcd 

Lehigb  TUgiotupaf  vouohera 

>.  Lehigb  IcAseit 

I.  O.  R.  Mntkln  &,  Co.'s  pny-Touoher 

'.  Coal  stock  of  A.  Pardee  &  Co.:  On  band ..... 

I.  Coal  stock  of  A.  P&rdpe  &  Co.;  At  Perth  AnlKiy 

K  Conl  Htouk:  Distribution 

I.  Coxe  to  coniniittee 

Coat  of  Hhippiog  coal 

Coxt  of  mimngeoal ., . ....... .. 

..  Coxa's  emplovAs. . . . .. . . - • 

!.  Freigbt  tariff  OQ  coal 

I.  Honse  rents 

I.  Indiviilnal  tax 

I.  Same — -. 
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Ptfe. 
Absorftion,  Readixo's: 

Coal  Uodt,  Bruinm d 

Private  miutsa,  Bmmm 9 

Rai]roada,  Bromtu 2,15 

Abuses  : 

Railroad's,  to  employ^,  Bennett 30&-3l2.:i96 

Accidents  : 

Froni  want  of  trained  men,  Cahill 357 

Agreement : 
Coal  and  iron  company — 

Altero*!.  Whiting 140,141 

December  28.  18B6  (page  287),  Bennett 307,320 

Construction  of,  Whiting 140, 160 

Dnffy 399,400-403,407 

Refniied  to  extend,  Duffy 400 

September  10,  1887  (page  54),  Bmmm 10 

McGanrey 42 

Davis 54,55,63,64 

Corbin 69,104,117 

Whiting 136,139,143.150 

Cahill 333 

AlXOT?IENT  CONTSOLLSD  BT : 

Lockonts,  Brumm 7 

Whiting 151 

Jonwi adl 

Output,  Brumm 2,15 

Corbin 94,96,117,122 

Ki^im 209 

Whiting 150, 161, 162. 169. 170. 171, 173 

I^wis 381,388 

ninths 531-533 

Pardee 556 

Panh^e'sson 566,569 

Coxe 604,611,620 

Railroad  controls^* 

Brumm 5 

System — 

All  in  it.  Brumm 6 

Tonnage— 

Cars,  Bmmm 3,4 

Whiting 138.139,175 

Reading's,  Brumm 2 

AirriiRACiTK: 
Bituminous — 

Difference  in  wages,  Norris • 305 

Competes  with,  Bmmm • 8 

NorrU 301-304 

Coxe 604,606 

Board  of  trade,  Bmmm 2 

For  furnaces,  decreasing,  Norris 301,302,304 

*As  Mr.  Anderson  in  his  report  has  referred  hv  page  to  the  evidence  by  him  deemed 
to  be  material,  no  Index  has  been  prepared  of  toe  Appendix. 
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IiundH,  Corbin IW 

Area,  Norris VH.Xt 

Vonuil  alone  the  C'Hnailft  PnclSo  B»Untai1,  Coxe GM 

Out«id«of  P^noiflTonia,  Cose GH 


Agreement  September,  1387,  Duffy W7 

BeadiDK  controlu  half  of,  HiuM Kft.SJJ 

Aktbkacitk,  suit  aojikbt  combinatiom  : 

By  Comiuon wealth,  Norris .lOO.Sin 

Coie Wt4,Gti> 

CoHspsed,  liiTS,  Duffy .' M 

ConHiHleii,  ld69,  of  repreoentativea  of  operatonaod  miii<erH,  Du^ SfT.tM 

Waeeii,  1871,  reduced,  Dnffy 39J 

MoCntDhcoD mi 

Arbitration,  kailroad  lockout: 

Corbin  refaaed,  Lee 88 

CorbiD 69. 90. 100. 103.  Ill 

Whilintt I» 

MuLeoil 171 

B«nnett 313,311.318 

Cahill 389 

Oue  beneGt  from  slnko.  MoCiiUibeoji - W 

Befiiaed,  Evans ■ •■ ..  474. IN 

Roderick SM.SIt 

Punlee DSI.SCS 

Tardee's  son STI 

MuCiellan S« 

BweJKHrdrefDaed,  Lee St.Si 

sWeigard %*!•» 

Bennett 3U.3Ifii3IT 

BBKSETT: 

Misinformed  as  to  wages  at  elevator,  Taylor SSSint 

BBNKKTT,  HbHSY  L  : 

AflaiHtHQt  wreck  master,  railroad  company,  witnew 307-3K 

BlTlJMINOL'S: 

Corbin.,.. Ul 

Jones ... . ... ...... .. .... S3) 

Competes  with  anthracite,  Bramm 8 

Horria 301-4H 

Coie &M.m 

Rates  for,NotTia 303 

Tariff  on,  repeal  of,  would  break  antbraajt«  aombination,  Noirii 3(B 

Repeal,  Coxe CtG 

Bock,  John  M.  : 

Laborer  in  mine,  witoeas 4U-(3t 

Boston  : 

Prices,  Corbin lU.lB 

Colliers  to  McLeod IM 

Coie 581 

Bmitli ,. ttS 

Cheaper  than  PhUadelphia,  NorriB S9S,3M 

Boys: 

Lehigh  miners,  Roderick,... 560 

Wages,  McCutcbeoD..... ..,..,... tBB 

Brbnnan.  Johm,  inspector : 

Allots  cars,  Brnmm 4 

Shipping  capacity  of  minea,  Brnmm 3-4 

CorEin US 

Whiting 175 

McCntcheon 471 

Bridobport: 

Scab  coal  side-tracked  at,  Lee il-H 

Sweigard SW 

Cabin 335, 357,548, 3M 

Brodkrick,  James  0. : 

Laborer  in  mine,  witness SU-SK 
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Brook,  Kd WARP  and  Grorur: 

I^wU 371 

Ootpiit.  I-,ewi« :W9 

lU^AdiDff  nhippen,  L«wit 372,  im,  388 

Brumm,  C.  N.,  Member  of  CongreM: 

Witneee 1-17 

BncKLRY,  Thomaa  A. : 

Jueticeof  the  peace,  witnen r>44-649 

Buffalo : 

lAkeH,  Bmmni .*. 6 

Jones 9f<i 

Coxe 613 

I^ehif^h  Navigation  Company,  Bromm 15 

Pricen,  Coxe 584 

KailitMnda  to,  Drumm 5 

Coxe 613,622 

Cariu^  Jo8.  p.: 

Clerk  railroad  company,  witnees 331-371 

Campbrll,  Tiiomah  : 

Merchant,  witnens 541-644 

Canada  Pacific  KAiiJiOAD  : 

Anthracite  found  along  the,  Coxe €<^ 

Canal: 
Cloning — 

Grievance,  Cahill 342, 3oi».  lUli) 

Srboylkill- 

Kxtent  of,  Hrumm 16 

Keading*!!  lease  of— 

Corhin C8,ll« 

McI^khnI Ih3 

Smith 232 

8nM|0ehanua — 

Keading*H  lease  of,  lirumm 16 

Smith 232 

Tonnage^ 

McLe<Hl 184, 185, 191,  im 

Kcim 207 

Capital  : 

Organized,  against  organised  labor,  Cahill 'Vi5,  :{70 

Carhikrs: 

l^high,  Hrnmm 13 

Canal.  Smith 2:11 

Pardee 563 

Coxe 586-^)89,618 

Carrier's  tonnauk  : 

Coal,  Pardee 5ia 

Percent,  of,  Kichards 271 

Carh  I 

At  railroad  Htrike,  stop|»ed,  lk>ck 413,416,430 

l^*he 4M 

Coal  capacity,  McCntclieon 4.V 

Difficult  to  get.  Coxe .^>K», 604,611-612.620 

Growth  of,  Davin «*i0,6l 

Whiting 129 

McI^mI 1«« 

McCutcheon 4lir» 

Hincs 5:16 

i'oxe 5m 

Often  withheld,  Hoi'k 417 

8ide.track«yl,  Ix-e 21.22 

forbiu r.« 

Swoigard 2:^7.243 

Cahill 3:j:i,:cr7,:«-.3iu 

Sixoof.  McCutcheiMi 4r»« 

•    Kvans 4JM 

Coxf dm 

To  private  mines  Davis tiO 

Bnimm 3 

Corbiu 122,125 
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Cars— Ciiutiuu«4l. 

To  private  miueB — f.'uuliuued. 

MoLBud 186,  ise 

LuwiB 389,3^390.3K 

WilLlieldfurdiscipliiie,  Wiiting MT 

CmcAUo : 

Bultulu,  coal  abipped  W,  for  maintaining  prioH  in  the  Eact,  Jonw ...... ..        SK 

I'riooa,  Coi8 . . , .............        5^ 

Trunk  liD«a  to,  Bninim 6 

Coie ; fllS 

Christian,  Danirl; 

Chief  ooal  ami  irou  puliiw,  wltnew 430-138 

Church,  W.  a.: 

Traotiurer  ooal  and  imn  cumpan;,  witnnM 307,^ 

Cil)Oi.'i.A»a : 

Give  nrieoa,  Bnioim i 

lasnn!  every  Ibreo  muntba,  Brntnm S 

CiTiica : 

CoinpriBing  wtlna  ilDpnrtmetit,  Coxe S^ 

CoAi.: 

CiMt  ninhie  tan  of,  McOarvey M 

coibin Ui,ixa.8Si 

Whiting 154,10 

MoLeoif .*. la 

Ketm m 

Rlahards 390 

Norris »J,W 

Leiria tSS,3R 

McCuIdloou MU-483 

Evana 49S,i»,Sffl 

BtteIIley^^^"^^"^^^"^^^'^^^^^^^"^^"^^^^^"^^^^^"."".".".v"."."""."."II*  m4,ms 

Pardee aea,5M.SS8 

Pardoe-aaon S» 

Ci>ie S93,fi94.ffl3,» 

Distribution,  Corbin l» 

Richards ?Ifl 

Coxe 585.6IS 

Faniioe,  miDeta  forced,  to  bring  operators  to  terms,  Lewis 390 

For  minera'  families Eeaaa W 

Cose 6W 

Freight* — 
Coat  of— 

McGarvcy U 

McLeod 185,186,18e,19i 

Noma S90,S91 

Effects  of  lockout  on,  Lee S7,S8 

Sneigard 2© 

LakeahipmeDta  to  Hionesota,  Lee 3S 

Cose 58* 

Lands,  value— 

Area,  Corbin 106 

Jones.   V* 

Cost  of,  Cotbin 120 

Keim SOS 

Sraitb 2M 

Lackawanna,  Lehigh,  and  Schuylkill,  extent  of,  HcQarvey 37 

Whiting 126,127 

Norris 894,304 

Evans 4J3 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  own,  Pardee Kl 

Reading's  development,  Bnimm 4 

Lehigh  output 

D  Lata  uce  fVoDi  tide- water,  Brumm 8 

Each  system,  capacity,  Brumm 12 

How  opened,  Brumm . .. ..... ....  ) 

Outfit,  Brumm ........ ......  7 
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Coal — Continuod. 

Priceii,  Corbin 68,85.96.110.118 

Whiting 171,172.173 

McLcod 187. 1H9 

Keitii 206,^09,211 

Hiuith 233 

Sweigard 244 

Richard. 267.273.274,278,277 

Ix^wiii 372,373.389,306 

Roderick 618 

Hiii€« 631 

Buckley 644 

Panlee 561.582 

Coxo 584.603,616 

Profit  on  ton  of.  McOarvey 45 

Davis 62 

Corbin 97.112 

Whiting 163 

Keini 206 

Lowi« 376.379.380.395 

Cox« 593.598.607.621 

Reading  coal  lands  in  Lehigh  region,  Hinos 541 

Refnue.  I^wis 376 

Royalty  p<»r  ton,  McOanrey 50 

Corbin 97 

Whiting 153.154.163 

RichanU 270 

Norris 297 

LfwiH 380.392.395 

EvHim 501 

Coxe 605,608.615.617,618.620.626 

SaleA,  agrnt  Axes  pricea,  Corbin 106 

Whiting 131 

McI,«HMi 189 

Kcim 210 

RichanlH 266.272 

Coxo r>rt;j.  603. 614. 615 

Sale«.  Coxc 692 

Schuylkill  output.  Corbin H5 

Shortagt>  in  the  market,  Lewi* 372.373 

Stock.  Corbin 118 

Richardn 268 

I^wiii 372.374 

Panlw 581 

Coxe 585,591,627 

Stomgf*  rapa<'itv,  RiihardH 26H,278 

Strikt— 

Advanc«'d  price.  Whiting 153 

JotlCM 2h0 

llineii 631 

Not  put  up  by  Reading  company.  Whiting 166 

8ur|»liiN  LeiKiH 374 

Pardt^ 581 

Tonnage.  Reading*s.  Corbin 113.125.259 

McL.t»d IK4.1H5.  If'*».191.193.l94 

Carrier*!!  |>er  cent,  of,  RlchanU 271 

Coal  kxchanm}!: 

Fixed  wagen  by  circular,  Duffy 406.408 

Fnim  lH7r>  to  18<>  it  tixisl  wageii  from  four  to  nix  werkii  after  eanie<l,  Duffy .  408 

New  York.  Richards 276-278 

I<«ewin 3Hl,«iH2. 388 

Reailiug  Railn»ad  Company  in.  Duffy 406 

CoLiJKitiKS: 

Tributary  t4)  Reading  Railmad.  Whiting 129.167 

ReauuMHi  nitice  strike,  Whiting 157 

Colli  K  KM : 

Rfading*s,  Brunim 16 

Corbin 68,116 


To  regulate ootput,  Coxa 606, GI4 

Coxe' - 607.«lfi.Ml 

COMHITTER : 

New  York  investi Ration  ioto  coet  of  mining,  prices,  wftgea,  Evans 4W,43i 

Company  btoriis: 

Coie JSI7,51» 

Pardee's  BOu 566 

Hioes 539,540 

Corbin " « 

Lewis ,.         38t 

Hoderiok 51J,6ai,BB 

Leblgfa,  profils,  Evana 41 

Roderiok .■ W 

Hinea US 

Campbell 511 

OOHPRTITIOH : 

Coal  regioDH,  m  prices,  Lewis 381 

Competition.  Corbin lai.IM 

MoLeod 191 

Smith SU 

CONTRIBUTIONB  FOR  STRIKRBS: 

O'Hearo 4S> 

McCutoheon 46H 

Broderick 5l> 

McQarvey 4S 

BeoDett r.  3iJ,M 

Ckhill 3te-34T,3a 

Buckley 5I» 

Pardee's  eon 56S 

Cose SW 

One  day's  pay,  Cabill 3W 

Corbin,  Austin  ; 

President  Reading  Railroad  Company,  witness 64-196, ii)5-9G6 

COBBIN-MORGAN  6YKDICATE  ! 

NorriB ; 300 

Int«reat  in  Lehigli  Valley  Bailroad,  Coxe 613 

Corbin  : 

Agreement,  September,  1887,  Dnffy 400,401,403 

Receivera,  Lee — 30 

Corbin 65,  ll«,859.!W 

Reorganization,  ttnstee,  Norria ................ 301 

Corbin 88,89,119 

Keim 216,211 

Smith ia9.»0 

Jones .. .... . 281 

COOSIN  AND  OTHERS  CASK  : 

Grievance,  Cahill 338,341 
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COXR,  ECKLKY  B. : 

Collieries,  n amber  of,  IfcClelUo 575,578 

Coxe eao 

Employ^  Coxe 562,629 

Injustice  of,  Branim 13 

Lebigh  operator,  witneas 583-633 

Made  money,  Hinea 536 

Operator  twenty-three  years,  Coxe 591 

Output,  Roderick 579.580 

Coxe 623,624 

Ownership  of  land,  Evans 496 

Hines 535,541 

Reading  coal  for,  barges,  Corb in 76,113 

Bennett 313 

Coxe 606,6iy7 

Refused  to  arbitrate,  Broderick 514,516 

Coxe 590,599,601,6eil 

Refused  to  pay  8  per  cent,,  Lee 30 

Evans 474 

Coxe 593,601.607,691 

SUte  Senator,  Coxe 5H9 

Stockholder.  Reading,  Hine 533,535 

Coxe 5*< 

Stores.  Evans 507 

Cuba  : 

Coal  exporteil  only  to,  Richards 267 

Daxgkkous  wokk: 

Miners — 

McCutcheon 465 

Hines 538 

Daitpiiin  County: 

Suit  by  Commonwealth  in,  against  anthracite  companies,  Norris 300 

Davis  AG RKRMKNT,  September,  1887,  Duffy :{97.400,401 

Davir.  John  H.  : 

Schuylkill  miner.  Knights  of  Labor  committee,  witness 52-64 

Debt: 

Reading's.  Brumm 2,3 

Corbin 112. 119. 12:).  2^.  263 

Jones 283.285 

Dbprkciation  of  mining  plant: 

Psnlee*s  son 571 

Coxe 625 

Drvbix>i*mknt: 

Read ing*s  coal  land,  Brumm 4 

DlACIPI.INR  : 

Cars  withheld  for.  Whiting 167 

DlBTRIBt^INU  POINTS: 

Coal.  Coxe ..^ 5H5,615 

DOCKAGR  or   MINRRS: 

McCutcheon 466 

nines 538 

l*anle« 557,561 

Psnlee's  H4m 566 

Coxe 600 

Docn»R. 

Dott's  cask  kt  al,  : 

Grievance,  Cahill 338,341 

DkAWitACKM: 

I<«ewis 375 

Coxe 590 

Durrv,  Danikl: 

Clerk  quarter  sessions.  Schuylkill  County,  witnens 3117-^10 

Elrvatc»r,  Bennett,  miiiinfonned  as  to  wages  at,  Taylor,  etc. 
Elrvator.  Philadrlpiiia  Company: 
Knights  of  Lal)or — 

IntendMl  to  dictate  wages. Taylor 328 

j4it»oreni  thf*y  select^nl  failed  to  report, Taylor 327 

Others  sought  refuse<l.  Taylor 328 

Refused  to  deliver  cars,  Taylor 329 
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Ei.KVATin(,  PitiLAUELPniA  CoNTAKV— ConlitmcH. 

Molrf^nd, letter  to,  uii  waKe8,TAylor 321 

Raliroad  cumpany  »Dd,  beliuvad  tg  he  same  oorpar»tinti,Caliil1 3SI 

Tn; lor  d^  Co.,  Tiijlor SiT 

Wugex,  Benuete  luiBlDfoimed  as  lo.Tnylor 3tt,330 

EUZAIIKTai-OHT: 
Coxn  l.roublo-- 

Date,  Leo 21,31,31 

Coxn  bargeo,  men  re  fused  lo  load  KeadiDgoonl  no,  Loe S0.30 

forbin 76.m 

Caliill 33B,W9,E4 

Port  Klcbmnnd  Btrike  iu  armpathy  with,  BonueK 314 

HttllriMd  etrike  at — 

Not  for  wages,  CaWll 3M 

rnnyuipatfiy  with  cool  miners,  CoWll S4 

Strllt*.  l»gan  at.  Caliill 34a,349,a&l 

EUPI.Onill,  BAILROAD  : 

AbuM>nto,BetiDett 30$^1S,39G 

All  Kiiiglitii  of  Labor,  Cahill 3S 

Loyalty  nf,  Cabill 3M 

Emqikkkkh: 

Brutbirhoodnf  LDnniuotlTo,  donot  nfflllatewith  Kuisbta  of  Labor,  C&hill.  3S7 

Oriovancn.  Cnhill 341,330 

ENtlLAKu'H-OKKUAMY'a  WAQSS! 

Diffprenan  In  AiiieHoan  and,  Norrla 305 

Ehir  Caxai.: 

Cone flS 

Evans: 

Mnmtxtr  Pennsylvania  leglnlsture,  Evans 4T2 

Tfwtlini.uy  incorrect  relating  tn — 

IJonliage,  Pardee TSi,!£l 

Cojce 600 

Dnctor,  Pardee ESfi,5Eid.560 

Opprntore*  profits Ml.aej 

Powder,  Pardee Kifi.SdO.MI 

Renia,  Pardee 556-») 

RepresentHtivQ  liar,  Pardee's  sou , 5T0 

Wagea,  Pardee 5S" 

OontribntioDs  for  strikers,  CabtU 346,311 

EVANB.  D.  M.: 

Member  PeunByWama  legisUtore,  witness 473-513 

Evictions: 

EvanS 493 

Pardee 6«.50 

BvMarkle&,  Co.,  Evans 607 

Oftbe  HvefHlnilieg,  Hroderiok .«  BM 

By  Weutz&Co.,  Hiues.-^ W 

Exhibits: 

Wbitiiig  to  Davis  and  Joint  committee  Knigbtsof  Labor S3 

Agreemrut  between  committee  and  employteon  8  per  cent,  advance M 

No.  I.  McLcod  to  Sweigard,  Taylor's  floar '4 

No.  a.  McLeod  to  Sweiiard,  Taylor's  flonr 7S 

No.  3.  McLeod,  neneralorder  to  resume  work  December  27 TS 

No.  A.  McLeod  to  Sweigard,  Coxe'e  barges *0 

No.  G.  McLeod  to  Cnshing,  discharge  of  employes NO 

No.  G.  McLeod  to  Cnsbiug,  discbarge  of  employes  .. 


No.  T.  Sweigard's  publication  of  McLeod'a  order,  discbarge  of  employ^.. 
No.  H.  McL^>d  to  La wlei,  police  protection 

No.  9.  McLeod  to  Lawler,  rewards. 


No.  10,  McLeod  to  Sweigard,  rewards ......  Bl 

No.  11,  Corbin,  Knight  of  Labor,  et  of.  to  McLeod,  pro teotion  and  discharge 

of  employ6s ..  81 

No.  K,  Davis,  Knight  of  Labor,  to  Corbin,  seeking  arbitration ttt 

No.  13,  McLeod's  reply  to  Davis M 

No.  14,  Davis  to  McLeod,  seeking  arbitration 83 

No.  15.  McLeod  to  Davis,  arbitration  refused IJ3 

No.  16,  McLeod's  circular  to  employ^ S 

No.  IT.  McLeod  to  Sweigard,  protection . . .....  84 

No.  Id,  Hayes  to  Corbin,  seeking  arbitration 9t 
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£xiiiniTS— Continued. 

No.  Il>.  Corbin*«  repiv,  ilecline*! IK) 

Keini  to  Hayon,  aecrlined 1>1 

PnmpectuM,  coal  and  iron  couii»au>  's  oi>enitionfi 1^ 

Hailmad  interpretation  of  eharU*m tff) 

('orl)in'H  addrem  to  eniploj^ 97 

M(>I<e<Hl  to  W'liitini;,  on  8  |N*r  cent.  advanc4'( 100 

Coal  prtMluctiou  for  January,  IHcJrJ I'M 

No.  24.  Ba«iM  of  waKeM  deniande^l  by  men 196 

N*>.  '2^i.  Diivis  and  Magf^n  to  Whiting,  a^^reement  Septenil>er  14,  1hH7 139 

No.  *^>.  Davis  to  Whiliujc,  agreement  8«*pt«nil>er  14,  1M87 143 

No.  27.  Wbiting  to  Davis,  a^reonient  September  14,  IHeC 144 

No.  2}^.  Joint  committee's  onler,  dea<l  work  must  stop 147 

No.  20.  Assembly 'h  resolve  on  dead  work 147 

No.  'MK  Assembly's  remdve  on  dead  work 148 

Kxtract  from  Saw anl's  pampb let,  sbipmenta 193 

< teneral  nrice  circular,  August  1,  lt587 208 

Article  Iv,  Pennsvlvania  constitution,  1873 tW5 

No.  31.  8weiganl  to  Cable,  Taylor's  Hour 239 

No.  32.  McI^i^mI's  notice  to  employes,  Deceml»er  24,  1887 243 

No.  'X\.  Ia^  to  Sweiganl,  seeking  arbitration 245 

No.  'M.  (ffueral  order,  discharge,  re-instatement  of  men 246 

No,  :r>.  Swrigan)  to  Cable,  no  arbitration 247 

LtVs  testimony,  bril>ery 251 

Srcipe  of  charters 2r»4» 

Nm.  :ii>.  Cost  of  coal  to  coal  and  inni  company,  mining,  niyalty,  etc 2r)H 

No.  :r7.  Reading's  telegraph  lines 2riH 

No.  3"<.  Keftding's  coal  shipments  for  twelve  months 259 

Kxtract  (Hudson)  fnmi  North  American  Review,  January,  1887 279 

Agreement  bet  ween  8  weigard  and  men,  Decemlier  2rt,  1886 287 

Prtv- voucher  of  John  L.  I^«4%  November  4,  18rt7 sX' 

Co'rbin's  blunder  of  ft  ).(>00,UOO 297 

Philadelphians  roblMMl  of  $:>,0<K>,000  a  year , 298 

l'MU|>cr  labor  of  Pennsvlvania 305 

N«»s.4o,4l,42,43.  On  moving  Taylor's  Hour :W9 

Nos  44  and  \7k  Davis  to  Whiting  and  reply,  agrt»4*ment  Septemlwr  14, 1HH7.  4Ul 

No««.  46  anil  47.  Maggs  to  Keim  and  reply,  agreement  September  14,  1HH7..  402 

Nojt.  4**  an<l  49.  Lewis  to  Corbin  and  n»ply,  resumption  of  work 41KI 

!f  c».  .'ill.  Uecortl  of  certain  discharged  and  striking  men 4<H 

No.  .M.  A m>st  warrant 448 

NoM  .Vi  and  Ml.  ScIkhIuIc  wages,  basis 475 

No.  r»4.  Pav- vouchers  of  miners 48H 

Nm.  .Vi.   Leas<*  anil  confession  of  Judgment,  rents  to  men 526 

No..'!*;.  Pay-voucher  of  miner,  by  G.  H.  Markle  ^  Co 547 

Ni».  57.  Anthracite  coal  at  tnle-water 581 

No.>.  Panlf*e  A  Co.'s  coal  at  Perth  Amliov,  N.  J r>Hl 

No.  .''»i>.  Surplus  coal  in  Septenil>er,  IH'C 585 

yso.VAK  Letter  of  K.  B.  Coxo  to  Chairman  Tillman tW5 

N<».  I'd.  NuuiInt  of  Coxe's  employe's IW1> 

Nn.  t?^.  Anthracite  coal  tariff H21» 

Ni».  t»3.  Hf>us«>  rt*nts t>30 

Act  of  Pennsylvania  ndativetotaxes  in  countiesof  Carbon  ami  I^uxeme.  (>30 
KxrKxsrft,  Kkai>in(>*8: 

Ktdnced.l'orbin 2li5 

ExltiKTH   OK   (-OAI.  <»NLY   TO  CiBa: 

Richards 2li7 

Famimk.h,  mi.nkks*: 

K  vans 479 

Coal  for,  Kvaiis 509 

Coxe V*H 

Pr<»vlHions,  priccH  of,  (^atnpbell 543 

FokKiGNKiis : 

Violence  of  Corbin  101 

Hrunim 8,9 

McOttr%ev 49 

Whiting! 165,  IW 

Sweiganl 242 

Kvans 493,494 

McClellan 575 

Coxe 002 


Fbbbb.vkat: 

Kopt  from  families  lij  Coal  and  Irou  Police,  Broderick SSI 

i'VU.  TIMK  TEK  HOURE  : 

lliuos IS! 

Fu snacks: 

Rflfneneoal  for,  Lewia 3T6 

Gkrmany's— Engi.ami>'h  waobb  : 

DitfRrctioe  in  American  and,  Noma . ....  306 

OlRAHD  ESTATE  : 

Brumm 3 

Lewia Wt 

Coio 3«7 

QoLDEX— Quaker  and  tbk  Ox  ; 

Pardee SK.SGS 

GOWEW: 

Organized  scheme  of  Joint  bnsineaa,  Eeim . 190,201 

Smith ao.m 

Jones 5ttO 

NoiTiu 291,300 

Lewis ;»4 

Wages  oompromise,  Doff^ SW 

GOWBN— MoKGAN  COHPBOMISB  (1886)  : 

Norris aoo 

Ohibvamces  : 

Bad  treatmont,  HJnes S39 

nines M« 

Coal  minerft— 

Orndges,  EFana 4rti>,4M 

Buckle; SC 

Growth  of  COTS,  Evans 510 

Brodericic 5iB 

Sliort  time,  Evaus - —.- 511 

Hines .\10,536 

Under  pay,  Evans.-' . ■ 4% 

Broderick S31 

Hines - nSI 

Company  «torM,  tuce«,  doctor,  Etmu 607 

Broderlok 517,520-68* 

Pardee'Bson 566 

Coie 596-«e 

Leases — Bcoderiok £89 

UiDes 5a6-fi» 

ClosinB  canal,  Cahill 342, 359.38* 

Color  tost,  Cahill , Xi 

Fresb  meat,  Brodeiick 521 

Over  hours,  Cahill 343,369 

Semi-moDtblv  pay,  Cahill MS 

Tyranny,  Cahill 359-;t61,364 

None,  Lewis : 3B6,389 

Railrond  eniploy^s^ 

CoDHiu,  Oswald-Hnmmell,  Kem  oases,  Cahill 341 

Kigbtedby   Knights  of  Labor,  Dott's  case,  Cahill 3>fi 

Sunday  queation,  Cahill 343,  ^S,  361 

Sop  pi  ins  overcharged,  Evans S09 

HiNKS,  W.  H. : 

Attoruey  at  law,  witness 526.511 

Idle  miners  : 

Coie 602 

Idleness  : 

Bufurced,  Whiting 149 

Keira 216 

Richards 269 

Lewis 370,376.3=1 

Individual  mines: 

(See  Private  mines.) 
Iron  mined: 

None,  Corbin 118 

Interest  : 

Coal  and  Iron  Company,  Keini W4 

Smitl 824,230 
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Intbkkht— C(mtiiiue«l. 
ReiMlttiK'tt  total,  Corbin 263 

iNTBRtiTATR  COMMKKCR  : 

Carrient,  Bruiiim f» 

Corhiii  68.71M10 

Norm «9l 

I^win 385 

Punle«*H  HO!i 565 

Joint  bcbine^s  : 

A  iiiiHtake,  ( 'oxe W>t> 

Camers  in,  Keini *20\ 

NorriH '2l)i»,  301,302 

Pardee 663 

Coxe 5ri6,  .VfO,  618 

CoiitrolM — 

Output.  Brumiii 2 

ToIIh,  Bniiniii 2,7 

Wa^f**,  Hriimiii 2 

Pricen,  Hniuiin 2.7 

Coiii|N>titioii,  NorriH 302 

Forbifhleii  bv,  reuiiMvlvania  coDi<titution(lH73),Corbin 71,U4.%,  115 

Kmitb  ..* .* 222-223, 225, 2:<2 

NorriH 2yci 

LoMHf'N  frofh,  McIyPiMl 187 

Norri.H 2SW,2lM.2t>5 

Smith 2211 

Noriirt 21M,21K> 

Lt'wiH 37y.3H),:iiii,3y:i 

Objectwof.  Kfiin 201,2l>2 

NoniH 294 

Pi'niiitt»Ml,Corbin 104.106,119 

Rf^ceivrmhip  will  follow,  rtiiiith 2:il 

Start eii  by  New  York  capitaliNt«,  Bruuiui 2 

JONEH.  J.  H. : 

Whitinj; 134 

P  a  n  1  ee .''►^  I 

Panlee*a  m>n 567 

Coxe 610.611 

JONBH,  J.  W.  : 

Btatiiitioiati,  witiiem 27K-?»^» 

KRIM  A(iKKKMK.NT: 

Hepteiiiber.  \r^,  Diitfy 401,402 

KRIM.CtKOKOK  I»K   H. : 

Pr»-Hi«lotit  (*oal  and  Iron  Company,  witnemi li^>-219 

KRIi«KY  r.  TlIK  PllILADRLrillA  AND  UkADING  RaILBOAD  COMPANY*. 

McLe<Ml  l-W 

KSKN  CAHR   RT   AI..  : 

Grievance,  Cahill 3»^TIt 

Knigiith  of  Labor: 

Bmiherbood  Locomotive  Knf(ine«ni,  do  not  affiliate  with,  Cablll 367 

Committee — 

Ss^ttled  grievance,  Cahill 332,338,341-343,350.358,350,360-364 

lienneit 313,317,321 

The  utrike,  Sweijcanl 2:ff»-2:r7, 245, 25a.2&4 

Bennett 308-314 

Broilerick 616 

Elevator  Company — 

Inlendc<l  to  diotato  wagen.  Taylor 328 

Refused  to  deliver  cam,  Taylor 329 

h^»lerte<l  lal>orer«  for,  who  did  not  report,  Taylor 327 

Soutflit  otliefN  who  n^Ained,  Taylor 328 

Forbid  niinerH  to  work.  Whiting 147 

Le^iH K>,  iHli 

Me<ldlerH  bmuKht  on  utrike,  Panlee 554,562 

Panlee's  mm 566, 5ra 

Memliemhip,  llinea 533 

Obiwti*  of  organization,  Cahill :t33. 352, 365, .167-370 

Ordenil  Lehigh  atrike,  Kvans 495 

Pardee's  wm ^ 668 
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KmaiiTH  OF  Larou — ConUiiiieil, 

Orden  to  Mrike,  obe.ved  by  li-as  tliitii  liatrtho  men,  Cahill .. 3ft 

Railroiul  euinlo.T^,  all  boloug  to,  CuliiJ! 33S 

Ri<B(lliig  Rotlrond— 

Dinoburtcud,  Bennett 31» 

Hoitility  to,  hoe ^ 

Corbin , lOS,ni 

Toylortrooblo.Lce M.M 

rfweigard i** 

BbsnftiidoNh  riot,  Bock *^ 

Strike  Olid  •trikuri,  Corbin 7S.IW,W 

Benottl 3IS 

Cose «n 

SweiRBttl  and,  Cnbill 360 

KhxiGBR,  Pktsr  C.  : 

Coal  and  Iron  Police  offlecr,  vitQMa 44B-1SI 

AbDodant,  Sweigaid SM 

CloMeouf  laborers,  Coxo 5S8. 5(T 

Costor,  EvanB SM 

>'oi«igu,  BniuiiD ^ 

luduued  miDBra  to  atrjke,  Lewis .  —  37S,3W-3i6 

McOorvey « 

WbHing •*—   Ie6-1« 

KvnDB 493-WI 

MoCWlan W' 

OrganixatiuDs.  Brnnitii J[ 

OruHuixed,  aK^inst  organized  capital,  CahiU 305,370 

Pauuor,  Norris S* 

HI1168 ^W 

Snrpluit,  Brnmtn ".">• 

MoGatvey SI 

HoCntobeon *1 

Hines W; 

Coxe «W 

UuoTganized,  Broderick —  ■-• ™' 

Labohkks,  rights  of:  __ 

To  etrike,  CahiU „  MJ 

McCntcboon ***'JS 

Pardee's  son 5N 

Lackawanna  : 

SbiiimentB,  Ricbarde  ., •••- »4i 

B«j^on,  since  Lehigh  strike,  working  full  time,  Hinea »I 

Lackawanna  (Wtomino)  kbgiok: 

Worked  full  time,  Hinea 531 

LAKDS: 

AMWsed,  Buckley • ?S 

Coal.valueof:  nostsof;  Corbin '35' 

Keim ?« 

Evans »> 

Bockloy f* 

Controlled  by  Lehigh  Valley- RaUroad,  Coxe ™ 

R end in^H  pll^(^haBea,  Noma —  -•• ■ — ■  ■-• —  x9i,MH 

Lauusl  Bf.v  Improvement  Company; 

Name  chniiEPil  to  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  Smith "1 

Leaser  ,,, 

Notreiwirdti],  Coie. "'* 

LeB,  J.  L.  : 

Chairman  esecutive  board,  witnesa 17-36, 41(M13 

Lkb's  : 

Pay  voiiohcr.  Lee JJ^ 

Bennett *fl'S 

Contribntiona  for  strikers,  Cabill —  -  346-347 

Lboisi^tion,  labor  :  „„ _, 

Cabill 368, 369.  OT 

Coxe «».«» 

Strike,  Coie «S 

TollB,  Coie .' •» 
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Lbhk,  jr.,  Lkwis: 

Laliorer  at  mine,  witiieu 4.M-454 

Lkhigh  : 

Circular,  wap^  Evans 47.V-477 

Coal  tax  to  ininem,  Evann 481 

Doctor,  Cahill 3!>8-363 

Cox© r»97 

Evans 4H1. 482.487,505 

Par«l«H) fifti;.  ,V»U.  560 

Loaiiea,  Mines 5^6-630 

Made  money  from  tho  strike,  Broderick 519 

Bnckley 647 

Pardee'HHon 567, 501».  571. 572, 574 

Miners  all  idle,  Evans 510 

Miners,  aMMiHted  lij  Keadinf;  miners  and  railroad  men,  Cabill..  J)33, 334, 345, 960, 361 

Miners'  honses,  Evans 48-A4KI,494 

nines 530, 539 

No  reply  to,  Evans 478 

Operators,  assistcsl  by  Reading  Railroad,  Cabill 334,344,360,363 

Priest.  Evans ' 506 

Coxe 607 

Panlee 560 

Evans 478,479 

Reading  strike  relatotl,  Hines 533 

Coxe 602,606,614 

RegionH,  time  workeil  in,  Roderick 579 

Rents.  Evan^i 480.484,485,493 

Hnideriek 5Sft),521 

Coxe 596,598,690 

Pardee 556,560 

Sbipments.  Richards )I71 

Ro<lerick 560 

Slavery  hecaase  of  MKiarvey 43 

Stores,  Evann 486.492,509 

Campbell 542 

Coxe 597,598 

KnNlerick 517,521,ri29 

nines 539,540 

Wages  demand ,  E vans 475, 41*7. 510 

Lxiiiuii  Coal  jlsu  Navigation  Compa!<y: 

Directors  n»|M>rt.  RnKlerick 584 

Employes,  Hroilerirk 523 

lu  Joint  business,  Coxe 687 

l^bigh  Canal  and  Coxe 587 

Not  a(T(»nl  to  pay  bigber  wagen,  Broderick 523 

Output  and  quota,  Hines 532 

Sbipments  to  BufTalo,  Hnimm 15 

Time  workeil,  BriNlerick 523 

Miners  l<H:ke<l  out,  Ihiffy 404,408 

Ia*\\« 452 

Moll 453 

LxiiKiii  Coal  Exciiangk: 

President.  A.  Panli»e,  McOarvey 41 

Evans 612 

LxiiiGii  strikr: 

And  Rea«ling  strike  related,  Hines 533 

Operators  want4*<l,  Hines 534 

Preeipitate<l  Reading  strikes,  Hines 633 

LsniGii  Vallky  Railroad: 

And  |>nvate  mines.  Coxe <U4-615 

Corbnrs  inten^st  in.l*oxe 613 

In  Joint  buMinesM.  Coxe 587 

Largi*  land  owner.  Hines 541 

Coxe 687 

I^aMe  cottl  lands  to  Panlee,  Parvlee 550 

OwuN  Lebigb  Valley  Coal  Company,  Hines 634 

Panlee 661 

Packer  estate  controls,  Pardee 663 

Panlee*ssou 670 

Coxe 681 


LxRiGK  Vai-let  Railroad— Cod  tinned. 

Pardt^e,  utockbolderiu,  Pardee 

LeasoRS : 

StA 

I.KWla  : 

Lrwis.  W.  H.: 

gnperiuteudent  collier;,  SchujlklU  region,  witaeu 

Likdri(ma:«n,  Skekr  A  Co. : 

Koticed  minera'  wages  d«oi and,  Evaos 

3T1-387 

UK 

XoCKOUTd : 

-  I.OMKS: 

Markle&Co.'s: 
Coui  taods— 

6(16 

s  by,  Evans. . 

Par  checks,  Buckley 547 

Value  of,  Evans 501,502 

McClrllan,  Arthur  : 

Colliery  manager,  witoew 575-579 

McCuTCHKON,  John : 

Miner,  witness <57-4K 

McGarvey,  Huoh: 

Lehigh  miner,  witness 36-5S 

UcLrod,  a.  a.  ; 

General  manager  Coat  and  Iron  Company,  witness 175-199 

General  manager  railroad  company 176 

McLkod : 
Taylor's  letter  to — 

On  wages  at  elevator,  Taylor 3SS 

Mini  no: 

Cost  of,  McGarvey 44 

Corbin 111,118,857 

Whiting 154,163 

McLeod 181 

Keim 206 

Richards 270 

Norris 598,299 

Lewis 392,395 

HcCntcheoD 460-162 

Evans 498,499,503 

Hines 5.38" 

Por.lee 652,553,658 

Pardee's  son 560 

Cose 6»»-594,633,ea7 
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Mining — Continaefl. 

Reading  lout  in,Coxe 624 

Unprofitable,  Coxe 623,024 

Miners: 

AddreiM  to,  Corbia 97 

Whitiug 144 

Daffy 401 

Bad  treatment  of,  Hines 639 

Brought  to  terms  by  Htarvation,  Whiting 174 

Capncity,  Lewis 377,391 

McCutcheon 4fW 

Evans BOO 

Car  wages  (Lehigh),  Coxo 595 

Cuutrnct  wages,  Bock 417,427 

McCutcheon 45H 

Coxe 595,596 

Dangerous  work,  McCutcheon 465 

Mines 53rt 

Day  wages,  Lewis 376,377,3^6 

Bock 42H.429 

McCutcheon 451),  404 

Buckley 544 

McClellan 577 

Pardee's  son 570 

Pank»© • 552,553 

Day'M  wi»rk,  Lewis 376 

Bock 429 

Di-bts.  C(»xe 597,598 

Degradation,  Norris 305 

(VHearn 456 

Evans 478.479 

Bn>derick 513,521 

nines 531 

Dockage,  McCutcheon 465 

Evans 499,500,508 

Dozen  classes  of,  McGarvey 40 

Coxo J 582,587 

ExiMMKses,  Bock 7- 429 

McCutcheon 4^^,4*50 

Coxe 595 

Families,  Evans 479 

Coal  for,  Evans 509 

Coxe f.02 

Ki»reed  coal  famine  to  bring  operators  to  terms,  I^wis 390 

Fuel.  Coxe 602 

Habits,  Evans 4H3.509 

Canipl>ell 542 

field  in  sulNinlination  bv  low  pav,  Iliues 531 

Houses,  Cox«' \ *. 60'i,6:W 

Leisun*,  Evans 483 

Living.  Evans 4<l,  4Hr.,r.04,506 

K«Ml»Tiek  521 

CnmplK-11 542 

L«»cki-auut.  Duffy 404. 4<W 

i^h.' 4r.2 

Moll 4r>:< 

L<Mlg  MTN  U'V,  1^4^ WIN 37*4 

MoCutthfon 457 

HiiH'H 5^10 

Monthlv  \v:iM(>A  (Lehigh),  Buckl«*v 544 

ParthM. * 559 

PanN'f'f*  MUi » 571 

Co\«' 59r» 

OiM-rators  ami,  ri'lut*'*!.  Coxe 60;j 

PaM!«-lMN>k  i*y»!«'ni  opprennivi'.  CaniplN*ll 542.543 

Pav  rlH»rli%  KvafiH 4^7,491 

*  HintM   ria9.640 

portion,  out  nf  ih«*  mih*  of  coal,  Evans 49I> 

Heading,  ^upiM.rl.il  Lehigh  miners,  Cahill :UW.  :iH.  315,  :160. 361 

4'J   PENN 


Bfi  xnns^Coii  I  i  u  neil . 

Henla,  Cmo aaG.S0«.8II> 

Sad  oondition,  Evnii», 4it(,4tli 

Brortoriok 5I3.SS1 

Cnmpbd) Ma 

Ooso «03 

SnvJDgB,  I^nh 379 

McCatdieon KM 

Hunt  time  nllovcil  to,  \iy  opoMture,  MaCutebcou 407,  t09 

BrinlKrivk 5«5 

I  HitiM : aaa-aaii 

I       Strike— 

t         Emplnicd  since,  Cnrbin JO,  IH 

1         To  liBlp  rnUrond  •rtriknn.  Wliiiios '38 

I      Strike,  wu  for  wagei,  CkUill 357-35^ 

I.  Doffy .187 

I  Kvniia 473,<I74.&(« 

f  Bimkripk ril3,&16 

r  Inclnvi'il  to.  by  iHbnr  ornnuizntiimH.  LvnU 37fi,384.3t& 

TaHtr  pniteciion  ti),  Kncria 3US 

TiiiK-  wdrkiMl,  Evutis !i04,tiCe,SII 

I  Brnileriok BnB 

CoXD KW,619 

WRftKKiiot  ndvnncecl,  Hiiica r>31 

WneVii  wagra  ^^hlah).  Cose (it7 

Work,  hon-  mcoaxireil,  Bruderiok Uii 

Year's  wagM.  McCntelioon UB 

BrDd«rick aXS 

1871,  cloaecl  tbe  inlntx,  UcQarrejr 40 

k     CapBcitjr  tn|>roiliiRD,  Co» Ctit,<UO 

I      roTor  to  dIom,  CorbJQ 10(i,ll£ 

I      Strike,  wiitkinKsiuEc,  Corbln tU 

'  Whiting 117 

Jfuntcaroue  : 

PrloM,  Coxa 584 

HoLL,  Hekry:                                                                      * 
Engineer  at  mtnp,  wltneM 453,454 

MORGAN-COKBIN   8 

HOnOAN-GOWAN   C 

iHSe,  NorriB 300 

Mortgages: 

Coal  and  Iron  CoDipany,  Keim 3CM 

Smith W4 

Beading's,  Brumm 3 

Smith 230,287 

flEw  York  Coal  Excranob: 

Richarda 276- J7S 

New  York  committke  : 

luvestigatiOD  into  oost  of  mining,  Evans 494,49tt 

NORRTS'  articles: 

Corbin's  bhiu.ler,  forty  millionB SJ? 

Pauper  labor  iu  Pennsjlvania 3<S 

Editor  Phiindelpliia  Record,  witness 290-307 

North  Americak  Review: 
Restrictton  of  coal,  Jones 279 

OOCUPATIOSS  : 

Tax  on,  McGaney 47,49,51,53 

ShioldB 446,447 

Evans 311 

If  not  paid  put  in  JHil,  Shields 447 

O'Hbarn,  Jamrs: 

Carpenter,  witness 454-457 

UPRItATOItS ; 

Expenses,  Evans 499,500,501 
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OrKKATOHS— C'oUtilllUMl. 

AhhIMmI  by  Koftainj:,  Ca>»iU :i;U.:i44.3G(»,3()3 

Coiiihiiie  U|;aiiiht  the  Htrike,  Piinlfo r>r>r» 

o»xo r»ini 

Mn<l(*  inoiify  fnmi  the  Htriko,  linxleriek 5iy 

J^lirkh'V M7 

ranUM.*'H  Mill r)<>7.50l>,r>7l,r»72,&74 

I^wt  iiioiifv  I'miii  tho  strike,  Coxe fiUl, 604 

Piliu"i|»al,  Mc(iarvfy IV7 

Kvaim 477 

La^M•^,  ( *oxe fWl 

Prt»rttM,  KvaiiH 41)J^,r»03 

Panlee r»l>l,5ri'2 

Coxe r»il3,r>lW,  607, 6:^1 

Schuylkill- 

Principal.  Lew  in 371,  iW3 

OSWALI*  lllMMKLL  CASE  KT  Al.: 

Grievaiicr,  Cahill :i3y.34l 

OrrriT: 
tk-hiivlktll— 

C'i»rrien«,  liriitniii 17 

Cotitnillrd  hv  railro.Ml.M,  Hrtiuiiii 17 

Corhiii  .* IM,1>0.  n7,lt« 

K«'adiii^  ciintroU  tin  If  the  output,  Iliiies r>i^i,  r>.H7 

(.oxe 612 

CoutnilltMl  by  carM,  Hrumm 4 

MHtarvf'v f»l 

Coi)tioli«Ml  l»v  Hlmrt  hours,  McCutcheou 4tl7 

liMwhrirk r»2r> 

ControlliMlliy  nllotmetit,  Itruuiui l."» 

MrtJarvev f/i 

Whitiujc' l.V).  161,  Ifi-i,  169, 170,171,172 

LewiH :iHl,>H 

HiurH  &3i.r>:t:< 

Panic.. .Vi6 

Prtnl.e'Hh*»u r>66 

(nxe tk>4.611,6vn 

('niitrnlltMl  bv  c'ouibi nation,  Hrunitn 15 

Mrl^MHl    ..' IMH 

Smith 231 

.loiirH 2^1 

N«irri!» 3<H> 

KvauN ••••••.•• f>ll 

HineN TvUi,  KW,  5:«6 

Coxe tU>r>,614 

Po4»lni):,  Hruinm 17 

SurphiN  lalH»r,  McGarve? f>l 

HineH .* r»30.5:i7 

CI(»fie  of  the  niinen.  Jonen ••..••• 281 

KiveyiarH'..utm»,  Whitinjj 127.130 

Lackawanna.  I^c'hi^b,  Schuylkill,  Whiting • 12H 

Keailin^V  Whiting 129,174 

KichanU 271 

L<'wifi 372 

Cuuicl  Im»  (b>uble<l.  Whiting 187 

Capacity  for  (greater,  Hinea tufi 

Of  Pan  e«*ii  uiincii.  Panlt*« titH 

Of  Coxe'»niinen,  McClellan 677 

Januatv.  l.*''*7  anil  188-^,  difference  of.  Whiting 134 

CuntnilUsl,liuiit4Hl.  Whiting 150,161,170,175 

KichanU t69.2:0 

.lonen 279.281,2r'4 

Noniii 3<0 

Lewia ,, 3hI 

SAwartl'ii,  litatiatica  of,  Kiohanla 970 

Lehii^h.  for  18H6-*87.  Roderick 679 

Require«l  by  leaaora,  Coxe ^0 

Coxe*8,  Coie 033,624 


,    Ovkiuiouhb: 

I        OriDVUiior.Cabill :U3.35S 

Ox  GuLUK.H ; 

i       Qimkerund,  P«rd*n &CK,riU3 

f  Packku  kstatr!' 

I       CoiitmU  Lcbigh  Vnllex  Hftilroad,  Puidee 5«! 

I  Pnrdcc'uBon &70 

CnxB t87 

I     PjllttlXK,   AHKI! 

'        Kmpli-yAt,  Rndnrbk 6W 

.        Evi«iitiD8.  EvniiH 493 

I  HIllHH S^ 

I'artlee 5G3,afit 

LanilH.  Hiuea SSS.Ml 

Lcliljih  npriralnr,  witiii'se MH-^CSiGr-l 

Lrblijh  Vallry  Rftiboad,  stncbbolder  in,  Hine« 53S 

I        ilniln  lliuDPy,  Hiu«» 538 

I       Opni'tttor  forty-eiglil  years,  Pardee , ,  ^lO 

Outpni,  Hinee 522,583 

Pnrdoo 563 

I  Hoderiok 5^ 

I       I'rtoiilfiut  Leliigh  Coal  ExoliaDge,  McGarvcv 11 

Ev*ne 496,5l!( 

B«fi|iwi1  arbitration,  Pardee _ 5M,SA3 

Knl'ii'ii'd  hi  BcbitralH,  Bnoderick 516 

R«>riii»><)  to  pny  8  |.er  cBnt...  Lee 30 

Bti'ukliulilfr  in  Lobigh  ValU'v  Hailraad  (Ji.iiii.auv,  racil..^ 5M 

WBdlib  .if,  Davis (H 

Will  url)ilriilB  wilb  ouiploj 6s, Pardee 5M 

Pabdbk,  Calvix: 

Lubii-li  opuralnr,  nitnesa — 
Pay  voi'CHKBS,  Lick's  : 

I  Lbo 410 

Swwgsrd S£V 

Iti-iiMutl  324.325 

CliTlis.  Evans's 4Si-ral 

llii..« 53D,U0 

Buckley 547 

Pknitexttariks  : 

Kinds  of  police,  HioBs 541 

Private  mineB  nickmuned,  Bock 430 

Pkmssylvania; 
Const  i  til  lion— 

Not  e u forced,  Korris 293 

Policy,  Corbin 71,M,W,I13 

Nortis 298,2a3 

Suit  bv,  against  anthracite  companies,  Norcii ........ ... ..... 300,301 

Coxo 604.610 

PXKNSYLVAN'iA  Railroad  : 

In  tbe coul  combination,  Hines...... . ....... . 531,532 

Own  coal  lauds,  Pardee 5ci 

Philadelphia: 

All  railruada  (5)  to,  controlled  by  two  companies,  Coie 56d 

Owns  colli  lauds  under  the  Girard  irtll,  Biuium ;l 

Philadelphia  Recokd: 

Cbarjce  bv,  Corbin 134 

Corbin's  blunder  of  forty  mill ious,  Norris 5!9T 

Directors'  re)iort,  Lebigta  Coal  and  Navieatiun  Company,  Broderick 353,;ia4 

Rvduced  price  of  coal  in  Fbiladelpbia,  Nurris 2IW.;!9J 

Plant : 
Milling— 

Coj-lof,  Lewis ;l-0 

Evans T-M 

Coxc 51«,  594, 633, 6*1 

Drpmiatioti  of,  I'linlee's  sou 571 

Cose es 

Oiutii  of,  Cose an 

Value  of.  I,ewi» 376.300 
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Police  : 

ApiH>intccl  nnder  law  lH6r>,  CbriMian 4It5 

Appointed  iindor  law  IHtMi,  Christian 4'^^ 

And  by  chief  iM>lice,  Christian 436 

Armei)  l>y  company,  Chri»tian 4:W,434,4:W 

Coai  and  Iron  Company,  Corbio <r7,72,  ^?1,H6,  KH 

Whiting 14f; 

Lew  in IKM) 

Hock 4it>.4v»1.425 

Pi.«cretionarv  with  governor,  ChriMtian 4^i5 

IncreaMed,  Clirintian 434 

Kept  the  butcher  away,  Uro<lerick I>*il 

KnuilM'r  of,  I^»ck 4^ 

ChriMtian 431 

PowerMof.  (Mirintian 438 

Reading  Itailroad,  Corbin e4,H5,H7 

WageM  to,  ChriMtian 437 

Pool.! NO  OK  L08SK8: 

Coxe G17 

Port  Kiciimoni>.  Kkadi.nu  Kailboad  : 
Lockout  or  Htrike — 

Agre«-mi*nt.  to  return  to  work  broken,  Lee* l'*,3l.34 

iJennett 3U7,3:» 

Coinpnmiised,  I>ee 34 

Hennett 317 

Cahill 351 

Date,  Lee 2\/M 

Sweigard 24 1.247 

Discharged   five  crews,  Le« Irt,  31 

Sweigard 240,  W44 

Hennett 307.313,320 

(ahii! :m 

Nature  of  agreement,  ik>  discharge  withoat  a  hearing,  Lee 1  A,  91).  31 

Hennett 3U7.:W0 

Philndelptiia  jMdice,  I^»e .1H,21 

Sweigard 241 

liennett  313,314.316 

Second  strike,  then  all  men  (railroad)  struck,  Lee 31 

li<*nnett 31«J 

Struck  lirst  blow,  I^ee 31 

Philadelphia  (Taylor's)  elevator — 

Stiiker's  did  not  consult,  Taylor IW 

WagcH  at  Tayhirs .* 328,330 

PoTTsyiLi.K: 

Shaft,  L«wi8 390 

Powi>kk: 

K.Hlerick r»HO 

Panlee Tk.!?,  560, 50 1 

Pardee's  Mm r.6r>.ri66 

Whiting 157,158 

I^wiH :W2 

Mines 540 

Hurkley 544 

ProtitH  on,  Evans 499 

I*OWl>KitLY  : 

Did  not  order  strike,  Cahill :r»6 

Did  order  Lehigh  strike,  HnNlerick 516 

Pricks: 

Ai«*  what  the  market  will  stand,  Coxe »»i>3,6|6 

At  th«'  niinen,  NorriH 21»1,2'>,:HH» 

Lrwif* :K»,:iim 

Cgal,  tixrd  relative  to,  Reading's  debt,  Kichards 277 

,lon«*M t^^i 

Combiiiution,  IlinrH .ViO 

DcliiwHrc  C!H>es,  Kichartls 2*3 

Norri-* 21*3 

Forced  down  or  np  bv  the  railnia^ls,  Hrnnim 9 

Lt*wi4 ' :ISI3,3»5 

In  NVw  Yt»rk.  Panlee 5ta.5«*^ 

lo vent igat ion  of,  by  committee  New  York  legislature.  Kvans 4U4,4U8 


rTnicRS— Continneil. 

'       O'Upiit,  KichtinlH - __ 

Jonea 379.9aM 

Coxe 58e,5e9.603.t»6-6lO,618,Oia,&23.ftl6.a 

Philartolnhib,  HlcLorUa W3,«M 

ijBwla '       373 

NoiTiB 290.938.30* 

CoTiBitmptiun,  Norris 3W 

Kol.bftd.  Norrii a« 

OiicrftroM.  McOnrvey 41 

Ontpnt,  Kicharda 27T 

rlinea 530-532,  Wfl 

Pooliiiff,  Brnmui I? 

Kocris 30-} 

Saka  ngentB,  Lewis Ssa.S*) 

Strilce*,  Lewis 374,373 

Brudemk S18 

HiuM 531 

Snpiiljr  and  demand,  UicliJinls K6 

i  'Piiiii»Ta : 

Lewis 381 

fanlee Seo 

Evuiig SOS 

Cone 69T 

'  .Pkivatb  mixes: 

Absorbed,  ISrnmin ,.,.  9 

Lewis 3Tt.39I,aM 

Bock «9,4M 

McCiitcbeoa , 4*1 

Before  the  war,  Bcomni Tl 

CtraK,  Davis 60 

Corbin 184,185 

MoLepd 188,198 

Lewis 3W,3W,3»0,S95 

Coxo ob8,fiU4,fill,«12,(aO 

CiubIuhI,  Truzt'D  out,  Qruuim. ................. .u....u....>.»..<. U 

MoLeod 190 

Ricbanls 27(9 

Lewis 391,393,394 

McCatcheuD ....... ......  . 4Tli 

Coxe 614,615 

Gone  out,  Lewis 395,396 

Had  tar)[er  output  aud  better  wngea  before  joint  baslDUSx  than  now,  Hioes.  531,535 

Nicknamed  "(lenitentiftriea. "  Bock 430 

OperalionB,  Corbin 1 96.115 

OJn'ratorH,  priiieipal  in  the  Schuylkill  regions,  Lewis 371,383 

Outiiutof,  Corbin 71 

Puiim  per  rant,  wages,  l-owis 373,395 

Quit,  froui  low  prire  of  coal,  Lewis ..  379 

Siuue  strike,  Wfiitiug 171 

Lewis 3S) 

Production  : 

Ciipacit.v  lor,  Cose 612,6^ 

Greater  than  deniaud,  Brniiiiu 1 

Over,  CHUHe  for  troubles  in  the  coat  regiona,  Brumiu 1 

Reading's  capacity  for,  Bruium 4 

Profits,  Opkrators': 

Ou  ton  of  coal,  Davis 62 

KiehardH 870 

Provisions  : 

Prices  of,  Campbell 543 

PuHLic  Ledger: 
Notice— 
Meeting  of  sates  agents,  Richards ., ST6 

QtJAKKR  AND   OX,  GOLDBN  : 

Pardee 56-2,563 

Kailroad,  Readikqi 
Absorption  of  mines,  Norris ;. 393,991, 296 
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r*ge. 
I{ailkoai>,  Rkading— Continued. 

AHfKMWiiieiitH,  Keini *Jl(},*il7 

Smith *-«i) 

JoneM UtH 

As»iHtc(\  Lf hiKh  oiwratuni,  Cahill XM,  344, 360, :«« 

Haukruptcy,  Kciui .'  *215 

Smith 221* 

BondH — honcl holders,  Brumm 3 

Keim 217 

Smith 219, 2« 

Xorrin 21H> 

Bought  niid  rlo^fd  iiiincH,  Xorri8 294 

lk>uiid  Bnmk  part  of,  Lee 29 

Corbiii tJ7 

Ccmihinatioi)  to  maintain  prices,  Norrin 292,293,295 

Common  carrier  ohli^^ations  dirtre^arded,  Norritt 293 

ControU  prices,  I^^^wis 393,395 

(:rm>ke<l new,  Smith 220.229 

Disciinitnations,  Norris 292,29^1,303 

Iron  buMiness  driven  ont.  Norris 292,296 

I^mn  to  Government,  Smith 228 

power  over  lefcishitun*,  Smith 225 

••Put  up"  coal  strike,  Hiues r>:W,5:i4 

Watered  stock,  Smith 227 

Jones 2rf0,28l 

Norris 295 

Rkamnh  : 

And  Iielii;;h  strikes  related,  Hines 533 

Coxe t»02,606.6U 

OpiTutors  wantcil,  the  strike,  Hiues 534 

StrikeH— 

PnHJipitated  hy  I^hi|;h  strike,  Hines 533 

Rkadim}  Coal  ANt>  Ikon  Comtaxy: 

Bonds.  Corhin 119 

Keim 2t»2,203 

Smith 224 

Jones 2<> 

Capital  of,  Corhin 07,120 

McLeod  179 

Keim 202 

Charter  to,  Corhin 72,95.25tJ 

Keim 200 

Colliern,  Corhin IW,  115 

Mcl^ul 192 

Richards 26lt 

Norns 304 

Comnanv  stores.  Whiting 157 

I^WiH 3M4 

Bock 418 

Ooiitrolt  half  of  anthracite  output,  Hines r»:W,537 

I>eht.(N»ri»in 12*3. 2tkl 

i>eveh>pment  of  coal  lands,  Brumm 4 

l)in»ctorH    Keim  *'l*i  *ili  'JH  219 

Distinct  for  railroad,  Corhin t7 

Brumm 2 

Land  in  New  York,  Whiting 133 

Kiifom  <l  idleucHfi  hv,  Whitin^r , 149 

Ktim : 216 

Kirhurds 269 

LewiM :J70.3f<l 

In  I>«'hi^h  region,  Hinen 541 

Lo<«M*s  from  sfrikcM  are  niaile  up  on  tran<t|M>rtati<in,  Hine<i 5^)6 

M(»nev  Kunk  for  Heading  Railroad,  Jone» 2H6 

Norris 294,295 

<:oxe 624 

Land  purchases,  Norris 2'J4. 304 

Monthly  pay-ndl,  I^wis ;tH8 

Name  chaof(e<I,  Smith 221 


I 


_  .mxo  Coal  akd  Iron  Compahv— Continoed. 

Offloittl  roporlB,  prospeotaB  of,  Corbin W 

Keim. :...: MO 

Swttli MS 

OwnerEbip  of.  Corbin 66 

MoLwui 1!6 

Kei.u WO 

Bunts  U>  lutQers,  Bock 410 

coxB W6.2ge,m 

Huuws.  Whiting Itt 

LeuneB, Whiting  ...„ IW 

Eojftlty.  Corbiu VJ 

Wugua  Kgret^ueiJt,  September,  1687,  MoGarvey W 

Ciihill 333 

Beadi.vu  CosiFANY: 

Abmtbvd  cuul  Iiiiicia,  Brnmm » 

At  spHculutlvi-  iiriaea,  Brnmin S 

Abnorbi^d  small  wilroadfl,  Brnmm S 

AU»tini*Dt  to,  Brumin 8 

Cor  ivllotinpnt,  Bmmui . s.l 

Interest  Ik  50  per  cent,  of  reoeiiiti,  Brnmm K 

Bkadisq  Bailruad: 

Capitiil,  Corbin 60.114,119 

ChartBr.  Corbin «,iB6 

Smith S8S 

Debt,  Brnmm 3 

Curbin IIS.IIU.  123.SW,WS 

Bmith sra,  830,837 

Jones a<i,8» 

Norria v9*,H35 

Dividends,  Corbin SCO 

Borrowed  dividends,  Bmith SW.SSH 

Norris 'JW 

Lawin.. 379.3« 

Emplo,v6s,  Corbin 114 

JIoLcod 17^ 

Expenaea rednoed,  Corbia S6S 

Interest,  total,  Corbin 96S 

Jersey  Central  not  part  of,  Lee S9 

Corbin W 

Leased  roads,  Smith ....  S97 

Leased  Susquehanna,  and  SohnTlkill  Navigation  Canals,  Corbin 68,113 

Smith 8S3,aai 

Length  of,  Corbin 6& 

Smith 8*7 

Officers  and  Balariea,  McLeod 197,196 

Keim 210,217.818 

Smith 219.2S0 

Lewis 393.394 

Rebates,  Norris 894 

TrafBo  ooDtrocts,  Corbin 6i?,I15 

Value  of  stock.  Smith *(9 

Reasikg's  ALLOTUEin: 

Whiting ISO 

Brnmm 8 

Development  of  coal  lands,  Brnmm 4 

Bkcbivkks  : 

At  time  of  lockout,  Lee 36 

Appointed,  diHcharged.  C'i>rblu GS 

In  hands  of,  twice,  Corbin 113.859, 3e0 

Corbin,  mannged,  Lee 3U 

Danger  of,  Keim 210,217 

Smith S3l 

Interest  defimJled,  Smith 230 

Stock-gorabliiig,  Smith 880, -Jfl 

Lewis 376 

Remkdv  for  strikes: 
Coie 603 


N.. 
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R^ORGA.VIZATIOX  : 

Intert^Ht  Hcnled  down,  Smitb 230 

Keaclinis'ii.  Corbiii 68,^.119 

Keim UU),2\7 

Smith 22U/2:iO 

Joiien UM 

Norria 301 

RcTrKX  TO  work: 

Pardoe's  mm 574 

BiciiAKDs,  Thomas  N. :  . 

Coal  Mftlcd  ai^ciit,  witnem. 266-27o 

Corhiii 105 

Whiting 131,173 

McLrod 189 

Keim 5«W,  209,811 

Riot: 

Sbtsnnndoab,  Drumm 14 

Whitinj: 145,146 

RODKKICK : 

Coxo 606 

Roderick,  James  E.  : 

Inspector  of  miues,  witneiis • 579-^580 

Royalty: 

Corbin 97 

Ricbardrt 270 

l^wiu 3^,392.395 

EvniiM 501 

Panbo 552 

Pard«H?'H  Hon 509,571,572 

Coxt» 605,60cl.615,617-6le*,6;«),62tt 

Sales  ok  ('f)AL: 

Coxo 592 

Commiviim  on,  Coxo 0U7, 616,621 

Sales  A<sENTft: 

Fix  prioofl  of  coal,  Corbin 105 

Whitinjc 131 

MoI^mmI l-«9 

Keim 210 

KicbanU 2<>t).272 

L«wiM :w:j,:t««9 

Coxo f 5f<H,riO3,014,615 

Salem  dki'aktment: 

CiticH  in.  Coxo 5H3 

Sawa Kit's  outitt: 

8tatiKticH,  RirbanlH 270 

Scab  * 

Cabill 34*15,366 

H«Kk 415,42(»,426 

CbriHtiaii 432 

8cRix»i-s : 

Ueme<l y  for  ntriki^fi,  Coxe 603 

Sciii'%'i.Kii.L-LBiiiuii : 

Coal  ro^iouN  \ei\  into  Joint  buaino<ui  of  mining  and  carrying  by  New  York 

rapitalintM,  lirumni 1 9 

Semi-month i.Y  pay  : 

(fHovanro,  Cabill 349 

SllENANlH>All: 

Kiot.  Wbiting 145,146 

Cnbill 3i:..:tt» 

IbriMian 4:tl-4.iH 

Sbu'ldn 44U>I49 

Kr«M;;i«r 449 

OUrarii 454 

Coal  and  Iron  Poliro.  liork 42iM2»I 

Forfii^iitTH,  Il«M'k... ••••.••.. 427 

Cliri«»iian 4:W 

l>*Jlrarn 455-456 

Knigbfd  of  Lalmr.  iJork .,, 427 

Mobabot  ttr*t,  Cbri»tinn 433 


finRXANDOAii  —Con  t  i  n  ned. 
Police- 

Arrofttedfopit,  SUielda 441,413 

Krelger 450.  tSl 

Built  by  minera,  Lewis 37h 

Cnal  aiid  Iron,' ehot  £  rat,  Sliielda 439 

Kreiger *fiu 

O'Hearn 4SS 

Cuniniitnieut  watTBDt,  Shields 41'i 

SUcHiUii^lij  ConI  and  Iron  Police  nt,  Bock 4Vl,4Ai 

AiTPati'd  for  it.  Chritrtian 431,43: 

SnowlialliDK  Trolic,  Book 4SQ,  ti9 

Stii]u.us,  Jamrs  : 

Laborer  iQ  in  in  e,  witness 43?.  tW 


Balk  of  coal,  Smith 3S3 

Cod  trolled — 

Kailroad,  Bmium r<,6 

Coxe Gti 

Difference — 

Dlnndvontage  by  n-atar,  Coio E67 

Bull  or  water,  Bruinm 14 

Corbin 135.126 

How  made,  Coxo 5e4 

Lehiah.Richardii 271 

Uoderiok 59i) 

Liieka wanna,  Eiuhanla SH 

Bhippiko  FACiUTiBai 

Heudiite's,  Itramm B 

MoLeod 1?,MW 

SSORTAOR : 

Coal  shortage io  the  insTket,  Lowii 372,313 

SuiTH,  Chaklks  E.  : 

Ex- [iroaidout  Heading  Railroad,  witness 919-23*. SS6 

Li-witt 3y3-3!»l 

BoOTB  Wales: 
Anthracite  found  in,  Coxe GOI 

Laborer's  right  to,  Cahill 3fi7 

McCntcheou 46S-469 

Pardee's  BOD f 573 

Strikbhs : 

Lehigh,  return  to  work,  Pardee's  son . 5T4 

No  longer delii.r  railway  ojierations,  Corbin  ... . .71, 103,114 

Philadelphia  Elevator —  - 

Was  not  cousulled  by.Tajlor 327 

Reading  niiuBin,  Whiting, 14!>,  14^ 

Church 307 

Assisted  Lehigh  miners,  Cahill 333, 334, 345, 360,361 

Monthlv  wagiis,  Whiting 158 

Chiireh 307 

ReadiuK  Railroad — 

Nnm tier  discharged,  Corbin 75,79,116 

McLeod 177,179 

Sweigard 950 

BenuotC 319 

Caliill 365,356.365 

Orders  lo,  Corbin 75, 82,  SI 

Return  to  work,  conditioDS,  Corbin. . 77. W 

.Sweigard 24B,249,'aO 

Bennett 317 

Stkikks  : 
Arbitration— 

Granted,  McCiitcheon iSi 

Refused,  Bniuim K 

Leo 3I,25,!H 

McLend 177 

Pardee 554,563 
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Strikks— Coiitiniiod. 

Aiivuncf^  in  pnct*  of  roal.  McCiitcheou 40S 

HnMlerick 51H 

HiiM's f>31 

Cox«* r»i»i,c<w 

Divia«»mU,  Corbiii U*2,*2t*i4) 

Cox«« 51>1 

Stock hoMer?*,  Corbiii US 

Ci>ul  Mlrik*' — 

CauNt'  of,  refiiHal  to  pav  H  per  coiit.  a<lvanr«  wages,  Le6 *2'.\f  tW 

Mi(;;irv«v ! 42 

l>uviH 5;j 

Corhiii «I.70.1N;,U7,2HI 

McLeoti i7tj.  niM'^i.i^y.iuo 

Swrij^aril 2tU 

DiifVv 405 

Hoik 416,42r> 

Mt('iitcli«M»ii 4C2 

KvuiiM 473,474,r»(M 

(oxo .•. r>90 

Wronu  tHMttiictit,  SwiM^janl 234 

(  aliiil 351 

Cor|Nir»tiotrH  forr««,  lirinniii 10 

Efft'ft  of,  on  ruilroail  fHTvici*.  Corbiii 114 

Ha«i,I).ivirt 63 

Fo«»t<T«'«l,  Hrnnnn I> 

Fn<|n»»nt,  Coxo 592,09l> 

Monthly  wa;irM,  Wliitiug Uhi 

Kvai.H 4i:^,50f» 

Burkley M4 

NnniUfT.  Htriker*,  Whiting 137 

Evann 477.4U(> 

HiMlerlrk 5H) 

Leginlut ion  for,  Coxc G(K\ 

l«4«hi^b — 

HfiH'tHt  to  opiTutuni  from,  Parder'n  !«i»n rri7,r»<i*>,  ri7l,r»72, 574 

1)jU«»  of,  Hrunun \% 

l^v  W 

('orl»in    Ill 

Evan> 474 

I^oH-fM  from,  ]*anltM>'rt  non WK> 

Lchichlii-atlin^,  n^IahMl,  nin»»« 533 

(oxo t4r.»,fi00.614 

Kr»i>:lit«,  (\)rl»in HlMlO 

Kiini *il4,2l5 

Mrriilrh«»on 4«rt 

Wa^rM,  Coihin 110 

MH'utrluMMi 4t '.»'.,  4«IH,  470 

HriHliTirk 5ll> 

Mines  o|MTatin;;  — 

Sinif,   I»iviH 59,fi0 

Not  (Hit  up.  Whitini: Hill 

Not  •.trutly  If^ja  I,  (aliiil 35«; 

NunilMT  tjf  proplf  alfiTtiMl  by,  Hruinm 13 

KiMliiiik '. 5M) 

Pow«irilv«iiil  i.ot  orcltT,  Caliill :t5tl 

l*ri*ripii:ii«'«|  !;<  adini;  ntrikcM,  HineM hX\ 

Knilroail,  \vn»n;j,  Itninini 13 

Kt'iMlin;;  Kailro.i«l  <inploy«*HaMfiiKt«Ml.  Brnuitn 11 

>i«lt-trjuk»Hl  f*rah  coal,  !.«•«» 'il.^'i 

<  orhin 73 

Sweij^jinl 2l7.*j:W 

Cahill 3:M,:U7,34.1 

I^>a4lln^  Uallma^l  Company — 

Lo<«Mi'8  from,  WhilinjLC KV^-M 

Koadin^  Hailnutd  (*mplov<^<i  — 

By  Ki<a«lini;  Kailroad,  tlinfM 53:1,534 

Otl'en*M-9  l»y.  S wei>;anl *2M\, 2:t7-23U 


STRtKRS— Cut)  LiniKHl, 

Bttailiug  Kailrooii  employ^— C  out iuiifil. 

"Put  u])"  oa  nieli.  Loo 

Benuott 

CshiU 3&I,3S5.W   ' 

Broderick iW.SiC 

Syiurathizwl  with  tttrik^nat  Etjzabetkpciit,  Oenuett 314 

RuMruinei!,  Klioutd  be,  McCutcLoon 4(1^,499 

8i'lmylkilJ- 

I>ui«  ofi  Brnmiu ....  13 

DavU S; 

Uiiffy Wl 

Lewis  BeniemeQl  of,  Duffy 403.404 

Biiok 4« 

NollockoiitB,  CaUUl 360.388,364 

K'l tuber  of  jieojile  affected  by,  HcCutcIieun 46S 

Niiinlitr,  ct.rikeis,  Briinim 13 


HuilriiMl,  MtlAi.d ITT.  179 

Sweianrd 341 

moo  TPtttfoH  biwis,  McGnrvBy 38.39 

MuCutelieun 4*3 

18T5.  nrniom * 

MoGurvsj , 40 

BUSORWNATldN  i 

Hinera  lield  u),  liy  lovjtay,  Hinas !i31 

.    Bcit: 

CuniniouiveBltli  r«.  AnlbrNvU«  ComiwniiM,  Norrii 3()0,30t 

co« i>M,tno 

Bckdav  qoKsnoNi 

OriMVttiice,  CsUill 142,358.361 

Sunday  Tribckb; 

Eeiidinsc  oinTBtors  wanted  Hlrike,  H'tUM Fil 

Sl'SlirEHANNA    COAI.   CuMPAXY  ! 

Store  of,  Hinea 540 

Worked  full  time,  Hinea &32 

BWBIOARD : 

Agreement  not  todUcharge  men  witbont  bcarioK  violated  at  Fort  RiebmODd, 

Lee 18, 2a,  29. 31, 35 

Corbin 108 

Sweigard 245, 'AT 

Arbitrated,  Cahill 351 

Fort  Ricbmoud — 

Lee*)!  pay  voDcber,  Lee 410 

Sn-eigard 889 

Bennett 334,325 

Told  Knights'  arbitration  committee  to  go  to  bell,  Bennett... 313,:iI7 

Cabill 3G0 

Treatment  of  strikers,  Brunim 14 

SwEiQARD.  Isaac  A : 

Oeiiprai  BUperinteudent  Reading  Railroad,  witness 234-2&!>,286-Sc'T 

Tariff  duty: 

Corbin 9* 

Coxe 605 

Norris 30T 

Taxes : 

Capitation  tax,  Evans 511 

Bnckley 545-549 

Cose 619,632 

For  cow,  Buckley 549 

Coxo ei9 

Law  OH,  Coxe 597,626,630 

Heading  Company  exacts  none,  Wbitiug I5T 

Upon  coal  lands,  Bnckley 549 

Tatix»h'8  flour  at  Pout  Richmokd: 

EnigiilBof  Labor  controlled  labor  and  wages,  Tayior ." 327, 3J0 
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rage. 
Tayu»u's  Flour  at  Fort  KicnuoND—Conttnaed.  , 

Kiiilroail  euiploydit  reftiHed  to  handle,  Brumiu 14 

Corliin 74,75,77.104 

Swfigard :^i^,3;i9 

Cahiii 3r>i,354,:irr),  36i.3«iy,a7i 

Coxo G07 

AKr««*meiit  (Deceni)>«r*28,  lH86) Tiolated  an  to  tire  crews,  Bennett. 31*2,  aia,  :ti2,  324 

DiMchar^ed  union  men  for  scab  labor,  Lee :i3, 34 

li^'imt'tt 322,324 

Union  w:i^eH,  Taylor  refuited  to  pay,  Cabin 354,Ito5 

Tayl<»k,  Kkki).  W.  : 

Elevator  and  eommiMion,  witnoKS 327-330 

TeLKGKAMH  to  RKTrilX  TO  WORK  : 

Witliluld,  Hrunnn 14 

MiI^Mwl 1711 

iWniH'ii   317,318 

Cahill :{&2,359 

TELKtiRAril   UNK8: 

Notice  to,  required  by  PennNvlvania  statnte,  Hinea 52H-529 

TtMiantM  of  Wentz  &,  Co.,  Hineu ^iO 

Wf>t»*rn  Tnion,  Brnmm 14 

C*(»rbin 8C.  121 

XlMR  : 

Full,  Ilinei, 537 

Slioit,  Ilint'H 530.536 

TiuM*  worked  in  Lehii^b  regions,  H(Mleri<'k 679 

(oxe  ..   596, «19 

ToLUi : 

(■oniliiiiafion  t<»  maintain,  Coxe 613 

Dl^♦c^i^Illlmtill^;,  Kicbardn 273,275,276 

Coxe &^J,610,617 

ExcoHnive,  NorriH 29*4, 305, 3<H> 

Lej^jMlatioii  on,  Coxe 609 

Kailroad.i  regulate;  put  up,  Brnmm 9, 17 

HuXvH,  U.wM ;j74,  375,  :b«,  391,394 

Kvanft ^ 49d 

Coxe :>sS,r»e»l>,tU>H,610,6l2,616,622,626,«29 

RaUM  ot,  Corbin 123,124.  125,  Sfc'»8, 2r.9 

McI^hI 1S5. 1M6^  l^je,  194 

K'-ini    20f> 

Smith  223 

Riehardi! 270,272 

NorriH 291,  3* ^2, 303, 305. 306 

Regulate  wa^^M.  Brnnnn 9 

Water  and  canal  raten,  Keini S07 

Smith 223 

Coxe 613,622 

To^*NA(»K : 

Canal.  iliL^od 1*M.  185, 191. 194 

Ki-ifn 207 

CanitTH*  por  rnit.  of,  Hichardn * 271 

Railioa.l,  Mcl^-o^l IHR.  193 

Keiiii 207.214 

TRANMMiHiAimx  : 

HtMOin^'n,  will  make  up  lt)H«u><i  from  coal  Htrikei,  Ilinert 536 

TRiniNK  : 

Sunday.  Kcadin^  optTatorn  waiit«*<l  •strike,  Ilineit 534 

Tkl*m   *»vm>kaik: 

C-.ib  i»   120,124 

Jot,.-s 280 

Tyranny  : 

(irirvai.rc.  Caliill 359-361,364 

U»I>KK'»lA\IUNl.: 

To  allnw  nut  |iut,  !,«'\\  in 381 

VioI.KNl  K  : 

N»i»«\  P'lflV 405 

llio.l.ri.  k   517,520 

Hmv!* Ml 

TerMui^.  Corliiu 101,  l(H 

t  ahiii Xm. :ii*4i, mn- 

Lewis 3^4. :hj 
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TorailiHSilpmijprii',  none,  Lte » 

McLeod !» 

AlUity  to  pny  B  per  con t..  McCli'llan 578 

Cose 6y3,iiui,«ff;,an 

Mtuera' atiiko  for  opera  tors  re  ruaiog,  McOmvoy M 

Cabill a.W.358.aO 

ahWda -*» 

McCntcbeoii 4ti 

KTana 4T3,4Si,M)B 

lliick[ey M6 

MuClellud 6"7 

Ciirbin  trfnsed.  Unimu lO.It 

Ili'niIiNg  {>ulil  8  per  cehl.,  Unutiiu I# 

Lee 3U 

Davis a3,5«,B*.M 

Agrueinvat,  September,  IStfT — 

Brnmin 10 

MeGarvey « 

Conlenlti'ii'oveTitAternia,  Dufl^ 399,401-401.407 

Cnrbiu  altered,  Davis M,S5,C3,t>4 

Corbiu (0,104,117 

Aiuericnii,  KnulnDd,  Gcrmnnj;  itllTcRsncD  tn,  Knrris '.Vi 

Boya',  McOiitcbeoQ *W 

QoaJ  and  Iron  Compauy — 

Able  to  pay,  Duffy 406.407 

111  oC  Lite  hHou 4K< 

N(»rri«nrtioleouprofilJt(-2S7),  Duffy 40^ 

Unable  to  pay,  Corliiii «a,7l),9a.9i,il!Sl 

.     CootriuiE,  LnckaiivauQR,  Bnimm II 

I  Cfirbin in 

r     Eight  percent,  advance,  Lubtgb rofuaud,  Brumm W 

McCrarvey 4:1 

Inoremci  <l<:itisndad,  Brunioi 10 

McOarvey ', 41 

Duffy 397 

Steadily,  to  railroad  employes,  SneiKard lf£5 

LifthJKb  basU,  Bninim . 7 

Broderick 523,524 

Hmea 5:« 

Lehigh  miner's  demand,  Evans 470-47f,4'ir,510 

Jguored,  Broderick 514.516 

MiLHt  return  oD  old  basis,  Pardee 5ti3 

Scbuylkillbosia,  Brumm 7 

Corbin 102,107 

Lewis 3»1,395 

Wonid  return  to  work  if  paid  wages  eaoie  as  in  W;ro[r]ing  and  Schuylkill 

regions,  Buckley &t6 

McCleilan 576 

Private  mines  paid  it  per  cent.,  Brnmm IS 

Since  the  strike,  Uavis . Ml 

Whiting I7l-17a 

Koim il4,21B 

Lewis a75,3W 

Bock 4ia 

Railriad,  ohargM  public  for  employes,  bnt  robs  them,  Caliill 3ti4 

Rediiciion  of  sTnoe  1869,  McGarvey 38-11 

Since  1H70,  Davia 00, 61 

Norris 300 

Duffy 3y7-399,406 

McCntcheon 463-4K 

Broderick 515,516 

Twenty-five  per  cent,  Hines 636 

Buckley 544 

Coie GXt 
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rase. 

W'agks— Colli  imittl. 

K('v;uiati'd  liy  ruilrondti,  Briimiu 7,9 

Conibtimtioii,  IIin<»M MX 

SlideH  both  wavrt,WhiliuK \4'2,UVJ 

McLtml...* iHO-lKi 

Kflm 2U5 

Voxe,    , tio:* 

Union,  Taylor  refused  to  pay,  Cabill iiol 

Wa«on>  : 

Varv.  I):ivis CO.fil 

'Whitin« l^J 

McLeod 186 

MrCuttbeon 4(ir> 

lliiirH 5:«> 

(oxo 594 

WA-n-.H: 

UiHadvantnp'j*.  Hbipment  by,  Coxe »i^7 

}*tiniiK*4l  in  mining  one  ton  of  coal,  Lewis » 374,3H) 

Panlee'n  »on &<>*,  571 

Cox.- 623,924 

WenTZ  a  Co.: 

Evict iofiH  nnder,  IIin<»ii 529 

I^uMo  of,  with  confi'fwion  of  Jud^ii^nient  and  woiver  of  stay  execution,  HiucH.  526-528 

Litif^ation  over  leaiies  of,  ilinca 528 

Tenants  Hinen f»30 

TennntK,  notice  to,  required  by  rennnylvauta  statute,  limes 528,529 

Pay  cbrrku,  Hinen 5^9,540 

What  tiik  makkkt  will  stand: 

Prices,  Coxe 603,616 

Tolls  Con,. 012,616.617 

WlllllM. : 

A>:r.«'UMMit  of  Si»ptemWr,  1^^^,  Duffy 399,  406-403 

WiiiiiNii,  S    H. : 

(tencral  HiiiNTintendent  coal  and  iron  company,  wit ncRs 126,175 

\V  ITNK.HS  * 

TbV  don't  know.Corbin 110.  Ill,  116,256,2^50 

\Vbitin« 12H,  i:i4,  i:Ui.  171 

M(I^)d 179,  IHO,  IKl,  187,  1**9 

Keim 203,  20<S,  213,  219 

The  dumb.  Keim 216 

The  refuhiuK  to  teMlfv,  Corbin 105,  257.  260,  263.  2f;4,  2<W» 

Mcl^otl .* 197 

K<Mm .^ 215 

WyoMIN*;  ^iMCKiWANNA)  : 

K<*};ion.  Hitice  I^liigh  strike,  workinf^  full  time,  Hiues 531 
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